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“Detroit”  Return  Traps 


Will  Keep  the  Steam  Dryers  Free  of  Condensation 


Will  Automatically  Return  the  Hot  Condensation  to  Boilers 

Without  Pumping 


The  economy  lies  in  the  difference  in  fuel  required  to  evaporate 
cool  feed  water  and  the  small  amount  to  revaporize  the  pure  hot 

condensation  back 
into  steam.  Then, 
too,  the  troublesome 
uneconomical  pump 
is  done  away  with, 
and  the  trap  uses  but 
about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  steam  required  to 
drive  a  pump. 

Tell  us  how  many 
feet  of  pipe  you  have 

in  your  dryer,  make  of  dryer,  number  of  boilers,  h.  p.  of  boilers,  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  “Detroit” 
Return  Trap  System.  IF  our  guarantee  alone  is  not  strong  enough,  you  can  try  the  system. 

Read  booklet  No.  266  C,  anyway. 

EVERY  YARD  Using  a  Steam  Boiler 
Should  Have  a  Small  Generating  Set 

for  Electric  Lighting 


An  “ABC”  Vertical  Enclosed  Self-Oiling 
Engine  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time 
in  savings  of  fuel  and  oil,  contrasted 
with  the  ordinary  steam  engine. 


Largest  and  best 
dynamo  manufactur¬ 
ers  direct-connect  to 
the  “ABC”  Engine. 


We  direct- connect  to  any  good  generator. 

You  cannot  overlook  thorough  investigation  of  the  “ABC”  Engine  if  contemplating  the  installation  of  an 

Electric  Light  Plant. 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURG 

ATLANTA 


American  Blower Gompany 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


Ablest  Engineering  Organization  in  the  Blower  Business.  Designers  of  Steam  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers, 
Scott  System  Conveying,  Drying  and  Burning  Brick.  Manufacturers  of 
“Sirocco”  Waste  Heat  and  Mechanical  Draft  Fans. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


THE(^UNE  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 

Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  USE  OF 

CHAMBERS  BRICKMAKING 
MACHINERY 

Means  More  than  Merely  the  Purchase 
of  a  Good  Machine. 

We  aim  to  render  our  customers  a  continuous  service  in 
which  recognition  of  their  interests  is  identified  with  our  own 
success.  Increasing  connections  based  upon  this  principle  has 
necessitated  a  substantial  increase  in  our  works  and  equipment. 

We  are  meeting  the  demands  of  a  normal,  healthy  growth, 
providing  for  a  reasonable  further  development  of  inventions 
in  our  chosen  field,  and  adopting  methods  and  improvements 
that  tend  to  better  and  cheapen  the  handling  of  our  product. 
We  are  safeguarding  the  drawings  and  machinery  records  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  successful  clayworking  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  world. 

We  think  this  is  worth  while  and  expect  to  profit  by  it,  as 
well  as  insure  continued  prompt  and  reliable  execution  of  our 
customers’  orders. 

These  facilities  are  at  your  service. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

BUILDERS  OF 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY 

PHILADELPHIA  /AND  CHIC/AGO 


See  ads  on  pages  198  and  199. 
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RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

THE 


TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 

CO., 


CARS  FOR  BRICKYARDS 


,  PARIES,  CEHIEHT  PLANTS. 
CAR  Sc  MFG. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin-Co 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


STOP 


at  Wm,  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 
at  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

f  T  to  British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van- 

-  couver,  B.  C. 


LOOK 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkez. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

^f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

^f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

U  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

^f  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No-  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOR  DRYERS] 


YOU  ARE  HEREBY  INVITED 


IFOR  DRYERS] 


to  turn  over  to  us  any  clay  drying  trouble  of  which  you  may  be 
possessed. 

LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE— 

drying  trouble — is  our  business.  If  you  have  any  of  that  nature 
you’d  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of,  we’ll  accept  it  cheerfully  and,  for  a 
reasonable  remuneration,  relieve  you  of  it  PERMANENTLY  and  to  your 

ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

We  have  solved  drying  troubles  for  the  leading  brick  plants  in  the 
middle  west.  We  can  solve  yours  for  you  if  invited. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

108  LA  SALLE  ST.  CHICAGO. 


IFOR  DRYERS] 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 

Four=Mold  Special. 


More  Boyd  Presses  in  use  than  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines  combined. 
BRICK  PLANTS  designed  and  complete  machinery  equipment  furnished. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Built  in  Two  and  Four=Mold  Sizes. 


The  Boyd  Press  has  great  strength  and  endurance,  great  pressure  and  long  dwell. 
Boyd  Presses  built  20  years  ago  are  still  in  use  and  doing  good  work.  Brick  presses 
that  last  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD 


OUR  NEW  STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
Is  the  Limit  of  Perfection  in  Brick  Pressing  Machines. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DRY  PANS. 


BOYD  QUALITY. 


OUR  NEW  NINE,=FOOT  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  PAN. 


For  design,  strength,  durability  and  efficiency 
this  Dry  Pan  has  no  equal. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <3  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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andebsok 

MACHINE 

_ — — 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  seIf=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 

All  Machines  Are  Equipped  With 

CUT  GEARING 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Mention  The  Ceay-Worker. 
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The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 

Simple— Durable— Eeonomieal— Guaranteed. 


fflafcf.  ;■ 


If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  poad,  St.  Liouis,  mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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As  far  as  THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  is  concerned  your  Mechanic 
can  go  fishing,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  that  your  plant  will  be 
shut  down.  After  you  have  examined  the  details  of  a  National  you 
will  readily  see  how  the  above  can  be  true. 

Not  only  is  it  superior  in  mechanical  construction,  but  its  circulation 
and  other  necessary  properties  are  under  perfect  control,  and  can 
be  adapted  to  suit  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  clay  adapted  to  clay- 
made  products. 

The  cost  of  operating  The  National  is  low  as  it  uses  exhaust  steam 
daytime.  The  novel  arrangement  of  the  heating  surface  also  enters 
into  this  low  cost  of  operation. 

Ask  for  our  Detail  Catalog  No.  500. 

We  Manufacture  a  Full  Line  of  Cars,  Etc* 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Ciav  Worker 


FHE:  CL>-rib/'-~MrO 


dmtmgg,  1911 

We  greet  you  this  glad  New  Year,  from  our  new 
factories,  wishing  you  every  happiness,  health  and 
prosperity.  *  > 

We  are  now  equipped  to  further  your  interests 

\ 

with  rapidity  and  promptness,  and  assure  you  that 
our  resolution  is  to  make  better  machinery  than  ever 
before  and  serve  you  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  abil¬ 
ity,  giving  you  better  materials  and  more  .accurate 
artisanship. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Berg  Dry  Press 


Added  to  the  magnificent  line  of  Raymond  machinery,  is  the  well-tried 
Berg  Dry  Press,  which  for  years  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  by 
which  all  dry  press  machinery  has  been  built. 


Its  Salient 
Points 
Are 

All  presses 
equipped  with  cut 
gearing. 

Each  machine 
shipped  in  one 
piece. 

It  gives  the 
brick  three  dis¬ 
tinct  pressures. 

Its  compactness 
insures  strength. 

All  of  the  Berg 
working  parts  are 
above  the  clay 
line.  Exhibit  No. 
2111  enters  into 
detail  of  its  con¬ 
struction. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


VHP:  C HYi  H—tVO  WHIP. 


The  Raymond  Radiated 

Heat  Dryer 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  Clay  Products  represent  the  highest 
ideal  and  approach  perfection  as  near  as  human  effort  can  do. 

Their  practical  use  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  careful  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  tenderest  materials  is  accomplished  by  the  draft  and  furnace 
control,  assisted  by  uniform  radiation  and  evenly  tempered  air. 

The  results  obtained  are  the  same  in  the  drying  of  roofing  tile,  hollow 
ware,  face  brick,  paving  brick,  drainage  tile  or  any  other  products  of 
plastic  clay. 

Write  for  exhibit  sheets  covering  our  drying  systems. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworki ng  Mach i nery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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TheYoungren  Continuous  Kiln 
Producer  Gas  Fired 


MAGNIFICENT  results  are  being  daily  obtained  from 
the  many  installations  of  the  Youngren  Kiln.  Not 
only  is  its  economy  of  fuel  the  paramount  result,  but 
the  uniformity  of  the  burn  as  well  as  minimum  kiln  losses 
tend  to  greatly  increase  its  efficiency  under  all  conditions. 

It  is  not  only  burning  all  of  the  principal  products 
made  from  plastic  clays,  but  successfully  handling  materials 
heretofore  thought  unfit  for  clay  products’  use. 

Catalog  covering  the  Youngren  Kiln  Will  be  mailed 

on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

1  The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 

Clayworking  Machmery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Press  Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery.  All  Guaranteed 
Against  Breakage  and  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Get  Our  Prices  Before  You  Buy. 


NO.  l. 

FOR  DOWN  DRAFT. 


To  get  best  results  with  least  fuel  use 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNERS 

for  burning  Brick  and  all  Clay  Ware,  also  for 
Boilers  or  any  place  where  a  clean  heat  is 

wanted. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OIL  BURNER. 


NO.  2. 

FOR  UP  DRAFT 


Write  for  prices  and  full  information  and  catalog. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Constuction 


Lleber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
’Phone 

Beil,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


OUR  PRICES  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 


<< 


THE,  OPE.N  DOOR 


99 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NE/W 
BOOKLE/T  showing  the  1911  improvements. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

77  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Weighs  Fifteen  Tons. 
Makes  Brick  Every  Day. 
Has  less  parts  than  any 
other  Press  ever  invented. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Dry  Press  Bricl 
Machinery,  Stiff  Mud 
and  Drain  Tile  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  solicit 
your  orders  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  repairs  on 
all  kinds  of  Clay¬ 
working  Plants, 


THE  ANDRUS  BRICK  PRESS 

BUILT  BV 

SCOTT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

ST.  LOUIS  ,  MO. 


<  -V 

■r 


Scott- Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


Works! 

Rushville,  Ind.,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Third  National  Bank  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ALL  THINGS  COME  TO  HIM  WHO  WAITS 


Whoever  said  that  was  a  back  number — a  dusty  member  of  antiquity.  It 
is  not  a  text  which  appears  in  the  business  curriculum  of  the  modern  man  who 
does  thing’s. 

What’s  the  use  of  waiting? 

In  these  piping  days  of  fast  progress  to  wait  is  to  be  a  tailender — a  spec¬ 
tator  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  live  ones. 

This  brief  preface  is  simply  apropos  to  what  we  are  about  to  speak  of  at 
more  length. 

For  many  months  past  we  have  used  considerable  space  in  this  magazine 
explaining  and  illustrating  our  mechanical  device  for  conveying,  by  natural 
gravity,  brick,  paving  blocks,  tiling,  etc.,  between  any  two  given  points — a  de¬ 
vice  which  has  proved  successful  beyond  expectations  because  of  its  extreme 
practicability,  enormous  saving  in  expensive  labor  and  surprising  economy  of 
operation. 

Publicity  has  brought  results — brought  us  a  great  many  actual  orders  and 
stimulated  country-wide  interest  in  our  simple  but  effective  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  these  commodities.  We  may  truthfully  add  that  more  orders  have  been 
placed  on  our  books  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  period  of  our  existence. 

At  one  time  we  were  ninety  days  behind  with  our  orders,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  constantly  increasing  our  factory  capacity. 

Now,  to  the  point ! 

We  know  there  are  hundreds  of  brick  manufacturers  who  realize  they 
will  have  to  install  our  Carrier  System  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  to  these  we 
are  going  to  point  the  warning  finger. 

This  is  the  quiet  season  of  the  year.  Now  you  have  time  to  study  your 
business  in  the  light  of  a  past  year’s  output,  and  make  comparisons  with  your 
competitors  ;  to  study  your  equipment  with  critical  eyes  and  locate  the  leaks. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  order  a  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Car¬ 
rier  System  for  your  plant.  Put  the  problem  up  to  us  and  don’t  worry  any 
more  about  it.  You  no  doubt  have  had  your  mind  made  up  to  do  this,  but 
you  have  said  to  yourself,  “There’s  no  need  to  hurry.” 

Let  us  respectfully  contradict  that  thought;  it  is  expensive  procrastination. 

You  are  approaching  the  near  time  when  you  are  going  to  want  a  Carrier 
System  badly — so  urgently  that  you  wont  want  to  wait,  and  when  that  time 
comes  you  will  regret  not  having  placed  your  order  well  in  advance. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  ANY  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 

AHEAD,  SO  IT  WILL  BE  READY  WHEN  YOU  REALLY  NEED  IT. 

Orders  are  all  numbered  and  filled  as  booked. 

Don’t  wait — now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  mind. 

Write  us  at  once.  Advice,  plans  and  estimates  submitted  on  short  notice. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets : 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “Why  Vitrified  Brick  Street  Pavements  Are  the  Best.” 
“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “Why  Should  You  Pave  at  All?” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  522  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MU . I . .  . . . II  I . .  II  MMMM— ^ — 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yales,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yltillled  Stale  aqa  Fire  Clay  Paving  Sticks  ana  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PA  ^BUILDING  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FOUNDAT10T^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft*  'Worth,  Texas. 


THE  DECKMAN=DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  CaroIIton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

— H—H'  mi V  r  ICaBBWMMM 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERA/VHC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


Best 

Paving  Block 
Made 


DAILY  OUTPUT 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving 
BricK  Company 
CANTON,  =  OHIO 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

R.  D.  Culver,  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Manager.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
,sSpecials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
keavlest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Iodiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  ot 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

piire  Clays,  Tet*i?a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao1- 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  aod  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  mETUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of 

BE.SSEME.R  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

IT  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 

1  1  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  1  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

T 


HE  average  sort  of  drier  is  equipped  with  the 
average  sort  of  heating  system — 

The  success  or  failure  of  your  drier  hinges 
largely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  your  heating 
system,  therefore — 


Look  well  to  the  heating  system! 


The  Standard  Heating  System 

is  unique  in  the  number  of  important  features  of 
superiority  it  possesses; — 

The  above  illustration  shows  one  of  these  features, 
viz.,  the  novel  construction  of  The  Standard  Pipe  Rack 
which  makes  each  pipe  get-at-able  without  disturbing  the 
adjoining  pipes. 


This  cut  also  shows  how  The  Heating  System  is  supported  by 
steel  ties  which  extend  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  the  ends 
beings  imbeded  in  the  walls  on  each  side,  thereby  increasing  the 
stability  and  locking  the  entire  system  into  one  compact  unit. 


The  several  other  unique  features 
of  merit  embodied  in  The  Standard 
Heating  System  are  fully  described 
in  catalog  which  is  sent  free  on 
request. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Harding  and  McCarty  Sts.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


REPRODUCTION  OF 
DESIGN  SHOWN  BV 

Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Company,  of 

CHICAGO,  AT  THE 
EXHIBIT  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  CLUB,  1910. 


OUR  I  M  PRI  NT  ON 
OUR  PRODUCT 
GUARANTEES  ITS 

QUALITY. 


Binner  - W ells  Company 

Chicago 

DESIGNERS 

ENGRAVERS 

PRINTERS 
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No.  1. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 

Interesting  Features  of  the  Blue  Grass  Metropolis,  Where 
Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Will  Be  Entertained 
February  6  to  11. 


LOUISVILLE,  which  is  to  he  the  mecca  for  all  brick 
manufacturers  during  the  week  of  February  6  to  11, 
inclusive,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  famous  Bluegrass 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  both  a  border  land  and  a  gate- 


census  report.  This  does  not  sound  very  large.  In  fact,  it 
did  not  sound  large  enough  to  suit  the  people  of  Louisville 
when  they  read  the  report,  and  a  committee  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  view  to  having  a  recount,  but  finally  decided  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  to  get  busy  add¬ 
ing  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  so  that  such 
disappointments  as  resulted  from  the  last  census  report  will 
not  happen  again 

A  City  with  a  History. 

Historically,  Louisville  is  said  by  some  to  date  from  1773, 
when  Dr.  John  Connolly  and  Thomas  Bullitt  made  a  survey 


A  Glimpse  of  Louisville’s  River  Front,  Life  Saving  Station  in  the  Center. 


way  city.  It  is  deeply  and  typically  southern  in  sentiment, 
but  it  is  situated  right  at  the  edge  of  the  border  land  be¬ 
tween  the  old  South  and  the  old  North,  and  it  is  the  gateway 
and  concentrating  point  between  the  north  and  south  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  great  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
city  rich  in  historic  memories  and  associations,  as  well  as  in 
business  enterprise,  and  is  probably  more  widely  known  even 
than  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  Its  population 
is  223,000  and  some  few  hundred  souls,  according  to  the  late 


and  located  some  land  around  the  falls  in  the  Ohio  river, 
which  even  today  characterizes  Louisville,  Jeffersonville  and 
New  Albany  as  the  Falls  Cities. 

However,  the  real  settling  of  Louisville  is  by  most  authori¬ 
ties  accredited  to  General  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was 
sailing  down  the  Ohio  river  in  the  spring  of  1778  with  a  lot 
of  raw  recruits  and  immigrant  families.  He  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  landing  so  that  he  could  drill  and  discipline 
his  soldiers,  and  selected  a  location  at  the  falls  for  that  pur- 
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Ccnventicn  Headquarters. 

The  Seblbach  Hotel,  where  the  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters  will  be,  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  finest  outside  of  New 
York  City,  and  by  some  it  is  claimed  to 
even  excel  in  appointment  and  service 
the  best  hostelries  of  New  York  City. 

Its  rathskeller  is  a  dream  in  artistic  clay 
products,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  in  a  few  brief  words.  One 
must  see  the  place,  with  its  arches  and 
elaborate  capitals,  to  apreciate  their 
beauty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
man  and  woman  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  take  in  thoroughly  the  beauties 
of  artistic  blending  of  clay  products 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rathskeller 
and  the  corridors  leading  to  it. 

The  hotel  is  beautifully  located  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  because  near 
it  within  from  one  to  three  blocks  are  all 
the  principal  theaters  of  the  city,  the 
postoffice  and  the  city’s  finest  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  There  are  three  theaters 
within  two  blocks — Macauley’s,  which 
stands  highest  on  the  list;  the  Masonic, 
which  books  the  Shubert  attractions,  and 
the  Mary  Anderson,  with  Keith’s  high- 
class  vaudeville.  There  are  numerous 
other  theaters  and  moving  pictures  with¬ 
in  walking  distance — one  right  around 
the  corner. 

The  Shopping  District. 

Right  across  the  street  from  the  Seelbach  is  Louisville’s 
greatest  department  store,  which  will  hold  attractions  for 
those  bent  on  shopping,  and  on  the  corner  to  the  left  is  one 
of  the  old  landmarks  of  Louisville,  a  colonial  church,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  Powell,  that  is  one  of  the  most  noted  his¬ 
toric  structures  in  Louisville.  Up  and  down  Fourth  avenue, 


A  Familiar  Scene  in  The  Convention  City. 


Overflow  From  the  Tobacco  Ware  Houses  on  Main  Street. 

est  class  of  architecture.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  samples  of  solid  brick  construction,  steel  con¬ 
struction  with  brick  and  terra  cotta  face,  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  with  brick  face,  and  east  on  Broadway,  within  walking 
distance  of  the  hotel,  is  the  new  Presbyterian  Seminary, 
which  is  readily  acknowledged  as  being  the  finest  piece  of 
architecture  in  Louisville  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 


on  which  the  hotel  fronts,  are  practically  all  of  the  principal 
retail  stores  of  the  city,  and  about  three  blocks  out  is  the  new 
public  library,  which  is  the  result  of  the  generosity  of  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Architectural  Features. 

In  architecture  Louisville  does  not  run  to  skyscrapers  like 
Chicago  and  New  York,  but  it  does  boast  of  some  of  the  high- 


Between  Two  Rivers. 

The  city  of  Louisville  extends  up  and 
down  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river 
for  quite  a  number  of  miles  and  then 
southward  into  the  hills  and  highland 
resident  district  and  the  river  at  the  west 
end  of  town  makes  a  bend,  so  that  it 
really  covers  two  sides.  The  city  proper 
does  not  extend  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  down  the  bend,  but  there  is  located 
along  the  bank  at  the  east  end  an  excel¬ 
lent  public  park,  two  summer  gardens  or 
amusement  parks  and  the  new  State  Fair 
grounds.  The  total  area  covered  by  the 
city  of  Louisville  is  given  as  15,646.85 
acres,  or  24.45  square  miles.  Its  prop¬ 
erty  valuation  is  $171,000,000.  There  are 
about  twenty  parks  in  all,  counting  large 
and  small,  with  a  total  acreage  of  1,600, 
with  about  eighteen  miles  of  boulevard 
connecting  them. 


pose,  where  he  landed,  drilled  his  soldiers  and  got  them  in 
order.  Then,  after  a  month,  he  took  his  fighting  force  and 
moved  on  down  the  river,  but  the  immigrant  families  re¬ 
mained,  and  these  families  became  the  real  founders  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  which  was  christened  after  Louis  XVI  of  France.  It 
was,  however,  in  April,  1779,  that  those  who  had  come  with 
General  Clark  and  others  arriving  later  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  lay  out  and  formally  establish  the 
town  of  Louisville,  which  was  done  by 
making  one  street  along  the  river  bank 
and  twelve  cross  streets  at  right  angles. 


C'Z. -rl  ^  Zl 
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The  Armory,  a  Great  Brick  and  Stone  Structure. 


Out  west  and  north  of  the  hotel  a  few  blocks  is  the  great 
armory,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the 
country  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  roof  trusses  and  the 
great  floor  space  supplied  under  a  single  roof. 

Then,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  educational  matters,  which  is  quite  a  hobby  with 
many  clayworkers,  there  is  offered  an  opportunity  to  view 
what  is  considered  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  school 


there  anyway,  and  it  is  especially  urged  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  schools  and  school  buildings  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  this  newly  completed  structure. 


Peculiar  Characteristics. 


In  the  way  of  unusual  sights  for  the  visitor  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  Louisville  furnishes  its  fair  share,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  from  tandem  mule  carts  with  a  darkey 

driver  to  the  biggest  tobacco  market  and 
the  biggest  wholesale  whisky  district  in 
the  world.  On  certain  days  in  the  fall 
and  winter  one  of  the  strangest  sights  to 
the  visitor  unaccustomed  to  such  sur¬ 
roundings  is  to  take  a  trip  down  Main 
street  -  from  Eighth  to  about  Fourteenth 
street,  where  are  located  the  principal 
tobacco  handling  warehouses,  and  see 
the  immense  quantities  of  tobacco  in 
hogsheads  being  handled,  sold  and  stored. 
And  sometimes  in  the  early  winter  there 
are  not  only  warehouses  full,  but  even 
the  street  is  full  of  hogsheads  of  tobac¬ 
co.  From  about  Fifth  or  Sixth  street  on 
up  Main  street  for  about  ten  blocks  is 
located  the  great  whisky  warehouses  and 
wholesale  establishments  that  give  to 
the  street  a  character  not  found  in  many 
other  cities.  But  the  most  striking  scene 
of  all  is  that  among  the  tobacco  trade  on 
West  Main. 


Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  The  Seelbach  Hotel  in  the  Background. 


building  the  country  affords,  in  the  new  Broadway  school, 
just  completed  after  plans  drawn  by  Captain  Brinton  B.  Davis. 
This  school  was  formally  dedicated  December  23d  and  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  most  up-to-date  ideas  in  the  matter  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  sanitation,  but  also  some  excellent  clay 
products;  among  them  being  a  doorway  arch  supplied  by  the 
Rookwood  people,  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit  out 


The  Commercial  Side. 

While  there  are  probably  twenty-five 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  that  ex¬ 
cel  Louisville  in  population,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  of  them  are  more  fortunately 
situated  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
than  the  gateway  city  of  the  South,  and 
aside  from  the  advantages  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  as  the  gateway  of  the  South,  there 
are  some  unique  and  distinctive  features 
about  Louisville  commercially — some 
lines  in  which  it  excels.  For  example,  it 
has  the  largest  hickory  handle  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  the  world,  the  largest 
plant  making  farm  wagons  exclusively, 
one  of  the  largest  box  factories  in  the 
world,  where  more  tobacco  boxes  are 
probably  made  than  anywhere  else.  It 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  tanning  center; 
it  has  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  organ 
factories,  and  it  is  the  home  of  the  great 
Avery  Plow  Works,  where  not  only  plows, 
but  a  whole  line  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  are  made,  and  from  which  they  are 
shipped  in  trainloads,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
great  bath  tub  manufacturing  centers. 
It  leads  all  the  South  in  the  manufacture 
of  sewer  pipe. 

The  thing  that  will  appeal  particularly 
to  the  ladies  attending  is  the  fact  chat 
Louisville  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
shopping  place  of  the  South.  Not  only 
have  the  women  of  Louisville  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  best  dressers,  but  this 
reputation  is  backed  up  by  a  shopping 
prestige.  Quite  a  number  of  women  of  Louisville  make  their 
livelihood  shopping  in  the  stores  for  customers  throughout 
the  South. 

For  its  size  there  are  probably  more  of  what  are  known 
as  purchasing  agents  who  shop  for  people  outside  of  Louis¬ 
ville  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  while  a  part  of 
this  prestige  may  be  accredited  to  their  individual  taste  and 
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knowledge,  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  high  quality 
of  the  offerings  in  the  Louisville  stores.  This  is  one  of  the 
distinct  features  of  Louisville  that  stands  out  almost  as  con¬ 
spicuously  as  its  tobacco  district  and  other  special  character¬ 
istics  that  help  make  the  city  famous. 

Side  Trips. 

In  addition  to  the  sights  in  Louisville  proper  there  are  a 
number  of  side  trips  that  may  be  taken.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  interurban  service  connecting  the  city  with  New  Albany, 
Jeffersonville,  Anchorage,  Jeffersontown,  Bardstown,  Shelby- 
ville  and  in  fact  in  nearly  every  direction  there  are  electric 
as  well  as  steam  railway  lines.  Of  course,  the  greatest  of  all 
side  trips  from  Louisville  is  to  see  Mammoth  Cave.  It  is  only 
about  80  miles  to  Mammoth  Cave,  and  the  L.  &  N.  Railway 
Company  gives  special  attention  to  taking  parties  and  run¬ 
ning  excursions  on  this  greatest  of  all  side  trips  to  the  cave. 
Every  visitor  to  Louisville  who  has  not  seen  Mammoth  Cave 
should  make  it  a  point  to  take  this  side  trip,  because  it  is  a 
sight  that  people  come  from  half  around  the  world  to  see, 
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ART  IN  BRICKWORK. 


In  the  very  great  furor  that  has  been  aroused  by  the  wide 
and  judicious  advertising  of  matt  brick,  the  great  service¬ 
ability  of  dry  press  brick  has  at  times  been  obscured.  Some 
would  argue  that  a  rough  brick  should  be  used  under  any  and 
all  conditions,  for  the  sake  of  the  artistic  effect  which  their 
intelligent  use  unquestionably  produces,  but  this  stand  often 
is  not  well  taken.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the 
downtown  district  of  a  large  and  smoky  city,  where  after  two 
or  three  years  all  brick  look  much  alike,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  wall  tone  resembling  that  of  a  Persian 
rug.  The  grime  of  the  city  soon  reduces  the  warm  color  of 
the  drawing-room  to  the  dull  monotone  of  the  factory.  This 
is  especially  true  of  rough  face  brick,  which  readily 
catch  the  dirt.  Besides  which,  matt  brick  are  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  approximate  the  rough  brick  which  were  popu¬ 
lar  for  town  and  country  use  in  mediaeval  times.  To  use 


A  Glimpse  of  the  New  Government  Locks  Near  Louisville. 


and  as  it  is  only  a  short  trip  from  Louisville,  it  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  should  not  be  neglected. 


POTTERY  FROM  OBERAMMERGAU. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  who  witnessed  the  passion 
play  at  Oberammergau  last  year  was  the  pottery  that  has 
been  imported  from  that  village  by  an  enterprising  firm.  It 
is  made  on  simple,  graceful  lines,  designed  by  the  peasants 
themselves.  This  stock  has  the  added  value  of  coming  from 
the  shop  of  Anton  Lang,  who  takes  the  part  of  Christ  in  the 
Passion  Play.  Each  piece  is  carried  out  in  rich,  harmonious 
coloring  (deep  blue,  russet  red,  yellow,  dull  green),  and 
shows  on  its  base  the  autograph  of  the  maker,  Anton  Lang, 
written  in  bold  white  letters.  The  prices  vary  according  to 
the  size  and  intricacy  of  design,  starting  as  low  as  2s. 


A  two-piece  mold  by  which  poultrymen  may  make  their 
own  nest  eggs  from  clay  has  been  patented  by  an  Arkansan. 


them  for  the  modern  office  building,  in  which  are  reflected 
the  thousand  and  one  marvelous  achievements  of  modern  en¬ 
gineering  science,  is  to  perpetrate  the  anachronism  of  apply¬ 
ing  fifteenth  century  methods  to  twentieth  century  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  strictly  utilitarian  office  building  of  today  requires 
clean-cut  perfection  in  all  of  its  appointments,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  its  facing  material.  The  same  thing  can  be 
truly  said  of  apartment  buildings  in  crowded  sections  of  the 
city — in  fact,  of  any  building  of  considerable  proportions  in 
closely  built  districts. 

However,  it  is  with  particular  reference  to  the  panels  of 
brick  that  are  displayed  in  the  frontispiece  of  this 
magazine,  that  we  wish  to  speak.  The  Bokhara  Red 
is  made  at  the  Hydraulic  plant  at  South  Park,  Ohio, 
where  is  also  manufactured  the  Blackstone  Cherry  Red. 
It  has  been  used  extensively  around  Chicago  this  year  and  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  At  first  everything  from  a  light 
red  to  black  was  furnished  on  the  same  job,  but  it  was  ob- 
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served  that  a  harmonious  wall  texture  could  not  be  obtained 
by  this  service,  and  a  closer  sorting  was  made.  Now  only 
the  red,  bronze  and  brown  colors  are  served.  It  is  our  strong 
belief  that  a  wide  variation  of  harmonious  tones  is  permis¬ 
sible,  but  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  lay  brick 
differing  altogether  in  character.  A  notable  feature  of  this 
brick  is  that  there  is  not  enough  lip  in  the  mattness  to  neces¬ 
sitate  care  in  laying  brick  with  proper  side  up,  thus  avoiding 
the  blotchy  wall  surface  given  by  some  matt  brick  when  not 
laid  with  the  roughness  all  pointing  in  one  direction.  The 
most  suitable  mortar  colors  to  use  with  this  brick  are  gray, 
brown,  black  or  a  combination  of  black  and  red;  red  mortar 
“kills”  the  brick. 

A  very  dark  shade  is  also  secured,  which  has  found  favor 
for  use  as  quoins  in  connection  with  the  regular  stock. 

The  Brazil  Matt  shown  is  that  used  by  Architect 
Howard  Shaw  in  the  Edward  Morris  residence  at  48th  street 
and  Drexel  boulevard,  Chicago.  This  building  is  of  English 
Gothic  architecture,  and  by  many  considered  the  finest  resi¬ 
dence  in  Chicago.  The  brick  are  laid  Flemish  bond,  and 
three-eights  inch  white  mortar  joint  used  in  the  house,  garage 
and  fence,  which  runs  along  48th  street  and  the  alley  the 
entire  length  of  the  lot.  The  fence  is  broken  into  sections 
by  Bedford  stone  posts  and  panels  formed  by  a  border  of 
brick  laid  on  end  in  each  of  these  sections.  A  large  amount 


to  pay  dividends  upon  the  water.  Soaring  prices  is  the  result. 

In  1908,  he  says,  the  railroads  collected  $127  per  family  in 
transportation  charges.  The  tariff  toll  was  only  $15  per  fam¬ 
ily.  Last  year  the  people  paid  railroad  charges  at  the  rate 
of  $6,885,000  a  day.  Every  line  of  commercial  endeavor  pays 
its  pro  rata  of  tribute. 

He  demands  laws  more  effectively  to  regulate  railroad  rates 
and  to  limit  railroad  and  industrial  capitalization,  saying  the 
railroad  capitalization  has  increased  25  per  cent,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Hepburn  bill,  which  prohibited  rebates  and 
passes. 

The  letter  is  calculated  to  make  the  public  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  “The  question  that  bothers  the  railroads,”  Barber 
declares,  discussing  his  letter,  “is  not  how  much  money  they 
can  make,  but  how  much  they  can  conceal.”  A  copy  of  the 
letter  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  R.  G.  Collier,  8612  Wade 
Park  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LOOKING  AFTER  THE  EQUIPMENT. 


During  the  winter  months,  even  though  it  is  used  less, 
the  equipment  in  and  about  a  clayworking  plant  requires 
more  care  and  looking  after  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  and  it  often  suffers  more  from  depreciation  through 
neglect  and  rust  and  exposure  to  the  elements  than  from  all 


The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  One  of  Louisville's  Most  Beautiful  Structures. 


of  Bedford  stone  has  been  used  in  both  the  house  and  the 
garage. 

To  be  given  due  justice,  a  brick  of  this  character  should 
be  used  only  where  the  building  has  enough  room  around  it 
to  set  it  off  properly.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  matt  brick  houses  in  the  country,  a  now  famous 
residence  in  Washington,  loses  a  very  considerable  part  of  its 
effectiveness  because  of  its  cramped  surroundings..  On  a 
large  lot,  however,  with  a  broad  view,  these  brick  make  a 
residence  of  rare  attractiveness  and  beauty. 


FREIGHT  RATES  BLAMED  FOR  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 


Ohio  C.  Barber,  millionaire,  head  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  takes  a  healthy  swat  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  railroad  rate  increase  in  a  remarkable  letter  sent  De¬ 
cember  2  to  each  member  of  Congress.  Barber  declares  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  is  due  principally  to  excessive 
freight  rates  and  practices  instituted  by  the  railroads. 

Half  the  railroad  capitalization  of  $18,000,000,000,  he  says, 
is  water.  This  practice  of  stock  watering,  conceived  by  rail¬ 
road  manipulators  has  been  followed  by  the  industrial  inter¬ 
ests,  and  in  consequence  the  American  public  is  being  taxed 


the  work  during  the  busy  season.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
places  where  the  work  is  carried  on  pretty  well  all  the  year 
and  the  equipment,  as  long  as  it  is  employed,  receives  a  fair 
share  of  attention.  At  other  plants  where  there  is  a  shut¬ 
down  of  several  months  during  the  winter  there  is  a  natural 
disposition  to  let  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  What  plants 
of  this  kind  need  is  special  attention,  given  not  only  to  the 
care  of  the  exposed  equipment,  but  also  to  overhauling  and 
installing  new  machinery  and  putting  things  in  order  for  the 
spring.  One  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  getting  at 
this  repairing  and  overhauling  early  is  that  it  keeps  some  one 
on  the  job,  and  some  one  being  on  the  job  insures  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  care  of  equipment  that  may  be  left  out  and 
exposed.  Also,  of  course,  it  insures  having  the  plant  ready 
on  time  in  the  spring.  Make  it  a  rule  anyway  to  properly 
clean  and  house  every  bit  of  the  outside  equipment  that  you 
can.  Have  plenty  of  good  storage  or  shed  room,  and  have  it 
good,  too.  Not  merely  an  inclosure  that  leaks  in  the  roof 
and  snow  can  blow  through  the  cracks,  but  have  it  a  fit  place 
to  house  the  supplies,  and  when  they  are  put  in  have  them 
clean  and  put  in  good  order,  and  when  necessary  give  them  a 
protecting  coat  of  paint  or  oil  to  prevent  rust.  A  few  dollars 
spent  at  this  in  the  early  winter  will  save  many  dollars  in  new 
equipment  next  spring. 
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BRICKMAKING  IN  IRELAND. 


Interesting  Methods  in  Vogue  by  Brick  Manufacturers  of  the 

Emerald  Isle. 


T  FIRST  THOUGHT  the  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  may  expect  under  the  above  title  an 
account  of  primitive  brickyards,  where  hand¬ 
work  alone  prevails,  and  the  sound  of  the  steam 
engine  and  whirr  of  machinery  is  unknown.  But 
such  is  not  at  all  the  case,  for  the  brick  plants 
with  which  this  narrative  will  deal  are  machine 
plants,  quite  modern  in  equipment.  They  are 
located  near  the  great  city  of  Belfast,  sometimes  dubbed  the 
“Chicago  of  Ireland.”  It  is  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million 
population  and  in  general  appearance,  street  improvements, 
public  buildings,  etc.,  compares  favorably  with  American 


brickyards  in  Ireland,  I  started  early  one  morning  for  their 
last  new  one,  called  Prospect  Brick  Works.  This  yard  is  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  Lagan  river,  and  is  close  by  several  other 
yards.  Besides  there  are  also  some  yards  across  this  river, 
all  of  which  are  of  smaller  capacity. 

The  clay  is  red  in  color  and  of  a  very  plastic  nature,  and 
from  the  way  it  is  dug  out  it  seemed  to  me  about  twenty  feet 
deep,  though  I  think  there  is  material  below  this,  only  they 
keep  a  certain  depth,  so  as  to  retain  the  land  for  building 
purposes  subsequently.  This  clay  is  dug  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  by  hand  and  thrown  upon  a  pile  to  weather.  This  weath¬ 
ering  process  reduces  the  clay  to  a  very  line  texture,  and 
makes  a  sounder  brick.  This  digging  is  done  with  very  long 
spades,  which  take  out,  it  seems  to  me,  fully  sixteen  inches 
in  depth  of  clay,  and  is  dug  piece-work,  by  the  yard,  the  men 
making  from  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  week,  or  about  £1  4s  to  £1  12s 
their  money.  While  the  digging  is  going  on  the  top  benches 
are  wheeled  on  top  of  what  is  dug  in  the  bottom.  There  are 


New  City  Hall,  Belfast,  in  the  Construction  of  Which  7,000,000  Brick  Were  Used. 


cities  of  the  same  size.  To  be  sure,  the  skyscraper  is  as  yet 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  but  in  other  respects  the  Ameri¬ 
can  visitor  may  well  feel  at  home  there. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  favorably  impressed  with  Belfast, 
with  its  wide  streets,  beautiful  buildings,  which  are  mostly 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  stone  finish  on  the 
outside  for  some  of  them.  It  is  surprising  how  much  orna¬ 
mental  work  is  cut  in  stone,  instead  of  using  terra  cotta,  as  is 
used  in  America,  even  at  much  greater  cost.  This  city  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  share  of  ornamental  work  to  beautify  its  build¬ 
ings.  Its  streets  are  clean,  and  only  for  the  Irish  car  and  the 
language  and  method  of  expressing  themselves,  one  would 
feel  that  he  was  in  one  of  our  hustling  cities  in  America. 
As  you  know,  my  desire  is  to  see  how  they  make  brick  in  the 
different  cities  and  countries  it  is  mv  privilege  to  visit,  so  I 
started  out  to  see  some  of  the  yards  there. 

Knowing  that  H.  &  J.  Martin,  Ltd.,  had  two  of  the  largest 


boys  and  women  taking  out  the  stones,  which  are  very  hard 
and  of  a  limy  substance,  and  what  few  are  left  in  the  material 
are  reduced  in  the  grinding  so  that  they  cannot  break  the 
brick,  as  they  would  if  not  treated  in  the  crushing  method 
they  use,  which  is  very  effective,  and  which  I  shall  mention 
later. 

After  the  frost  is  gone  in  the  spring  brickmaking  on  these 
yards  commences;  the  brick  being  dried  mostly  outside  is 
the  cause  of  their  waiting,  and  the  fact  that  the  brick  are 
made  by  what  I  would  call  a  medium  between  our  soft  and 
stiff-mud  processes,  that  is,  they  are  a  little  stiffer  than  our 
soft  mud,  and  yet  not  as  stiff  as  our  stiff-mud  brick.  The  clay 
is  taken  to  the  machine  by  cars  very  similar  to  ours,  only  they 
are  loaded  very  much  higher,  and  while  the  clay  is  being  load¬ 
ed  into  the  car  there  is  some  sand  thrown  in  amongst  it.  I 
should  say  about  1  per  cent.  This  sand,  it  is  said,  improves 
the  quality  of  the  brick,  and  also  helps  in  the  drying.  Three 
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A  Typical  Irish  Village  of  Today. 


men  help  to  load  each  car,  and,  depending  on  the  capacity  of 
the  plant,  they  use  three  gangs  of  three  each  generally,  two 
of  them  going  with  the  car  to  the  bottom  of  the  incline  track, 
which  takes  the  material  up  to  the  top  of  the  machinery 
building,  and  the  other  spreads  the  sand  while  they  come  back 
with  the  empty  car..  These  three  gangs  can  supply  enough 
clay  to  keep  two  vertical  machines  at  work,  which  will  make 
in  a  season  over  3,000,000  each. 

Both  these  yards  belonging  to  Messrs.  Martin  are  two- 
machine  yards,  and  when  running  full  turn  out  of  their  size 
brick  over  6,000,000  for  each  yard;  the  grinding  machinery 
consists  of  practically  three  sets  of  rollers,  though  there  are 
only  five  rollers,  the  two  bottom  ones  are  as  close  together 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  and  are  turned  up  every  season 
to  insure  good  grinding,  and  travel  at  different  speeds,  very 
slow  compared  to  our  disintegrators.  These  rollers  are  about 
four  feet  face  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  next  pair  above 
these  are  the  same  size  and  run  at  the  same  speed,  and  on  top 
of  one  of  these  there  is  another  roller,  set  a  little  back  from 
the  center  of  the  other  one,  which  really  makes  the  material 
pass  through  three  sets  of  rollers,  though  only  five  are  used, 
and  which  certainly  grinds  this  clay  exceedingly  well  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  clay,  after  passing  through  these  rollers, 
falls  direct  into  the  vertical  brick  machines,  which  are  about 
30  inches  in  diameter,  the  shaft  having  knives  similar  to  our 
soft-mud  machines,  except  at  the  bottom  it  has  what  they 
call  a  wiper;  the  machines  also  have  two  deliveries,  one  on 
each  side,  and  the  brick  are  cut  by  hand,  about  eight  at  a 
time,  and  pressed  onto  a  wooden  pallet,  being  cut  as  the  bar 
of  clay  is  pressed  through  the  wires.  Two  boys  are  em¬ 


ployed  on  each  side  of  the  machine  to  operate  the  cutter  and 
place  the  pallets  on  the  barrow,  which  is  a  very  light  one, 
and  made  so  that  when  the  men  that  wheel  the  brick  away 
get  hold  of  it  the  brick  are  on  a  level  surface;  and  here  is 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  chance  for  our  dryer  men. 
These  brick  are  then  taken  a  very  long  distance  from  the 
machine  as  may  be  seen  by  the  photo,  to  what  is  called  the 
hack  ground,  which  extends  so  far  from  the  machine  as  to 
require  some  eight  or  ten  men  to  get  them  to  the  furthest 
hack  for  drying  purposes.  This  hack  ground  must  contain 
some  fifty  acres  of  ground  for  each  plant.  The  hacks  are 
simply  the  ground  raised  about  ten  inches,  with  one  brick 
laid  on  it  for  the  green  brick  to  rest  on,  and  wide  enough  to 
have  two  rows  on  each  hack,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  These 
hacks  are  covered  with  straw  covers,  very  substantially  made, 
about  nine  feet  long  and  wide  enough  to  come  over  both  rows 
of  brick  at  the  sides.  The  framework  of  these  covers  is 
wood,  and  there  are  two  lengths  of  straw  used  on  each  side 
to  make  the  covering.  Men  are  constantly  employed  making 
and  repairing  these  covers.  The  brick  are  first  laid  three 
high,  this  being  as  high  as  they  will  carry  their  own  weight 
at  first.  They  are  left  this  way  for  several  days,  depending 
on  the  weather,  then  they  are  top  hacked,  as  it  is  called,  that 
is,  two  more  rows  of  brick  are  put  on  top  of  the  others,  which 
makes  five  brick  high.  Now,  after  standing  this  way  till 
they  are  stiff  enough  so  they  can  be  handled  without  marking 
with  the  fingers,  and  till  they  will  stand  their  own  weight  when 
turned,  they  are  what  is  called  turn  hacked,  which,  by  looking 
at  the  photo  where  the  man  is  taking  the  brick  to  the  kiln, 
you  will  see  what  they  look  like  then.  They  are  now  seven 
high  instead  of  five,  and  they  have  had  the  ends  that  were 
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Two  Picturesque  Scenes  on  the  Lagan  River,  Near  Which  the  Brickyards  are  Located. 
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inside  of  the  hack  turned  to  the  outside  and  spaced  further 
apart.  In  this  position  they  dry  very  quickly,  that  is,  when 
there  is  good  drying  weather,  on  account  of  the  openings  in 
the  brick  itself.  Every  one  is  perforated  with  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  half-inch  holes,  and  there  being  larger  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  is,  however,  necessary  after  they  are  turn- 
hacked,  to  put  up  what  they  call  side  covers,  as  if  the  wind 
isstrong  they  will  soon  check  at  the  ends.  These  side  covers 
are  about  four  feet  long  and  about  thirty  inches  high,  made 
with  laths  nailed  about  one  inch  apart.  You  will  see  what  is 
meant  by  several  of  the  pictures,  taken  on  the  ground,  as  these 
are  shown  leaning  up  again st.ita^D rick,  t}6th  on  the  sides  and 
also  at  the  end?  of  the  hacksyp**frould  have  mentioned  ere 
this  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work,  which  is 
the  pegging  off  of  the  brick  from  the  pallets  to  the  hack. 

In  one  of  the  pictures  you  wTill  see  one  of  these  men  with 
the  fork  with  which  he  lifts  every  brick  off  the  pallets  and  lays 


dryers  now,  but  only  with  moderate  success,  and  to  look  at 
the  construction  of  these  dryers  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
do  not  come  up  to  what  is  wanted  of  them,  but  in  looking  over 
this  materiffl,  which,,  no  doubt,  does  require  very  careful  han¬ 
dling  in  the  drying  part  of  its  manufacture,  it  does  seem  that 
if  sofe  of  our  dryer  men  would  take  this  matter  up  they  could 
solve  the  problem.  Look  over  these  hacking  grounds  and 
think  of  the  labor  of  getting  these  brick  to  and  from  these 
hacks  to  the  kiln,  see  what  a  saving  to  the  manufacturer 
there  would  be  if  a  dryer  was'  constructed  where  the  brick 
could  be  put  in  at  one  end  on  pallets  and  taken  out  at  the 
other,  as  is  mostly  done  here.  I  do  not  want  to  say  how  they 
shall  do  this,  but  to  me,  when  drying  a  tender  clay,  we  gen¬ 
erally  have  the  dryers  much  longer.  If  these  brick  could  be 
hardened  just  a  little  before  they  came  down  to  the  main 
heat  they  would  stand  as  fast  drying  as  any  other.  The  main 
thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  checking.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
drying,  as  stated  before,  even  when  dried  outside,  if  they  do 


Clay  Bank  of  One  of  the  Martin  Brickyards. 


them  on  the  hacks.  This  work  is  done  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  loss,  considering  the  condition  of  the  brick,  of  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  saw  before,  every  brick  being  spaced  as  if  done 
by  some  machine,  and  the  corners  are  as  perfect  almost  as  if 
they  had  come  through  a  repress.  This  work  is  done  piece¬ 
work,  the  wages  being  about  the  same  as  the  digging,  that  is, 
the  amount  a  man  is  able  to  make  per  week.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  what  this  is  per  thousand,  though  I  was  told  at  the  time. 
Two  men  take  care  of  one  machine,  which  means  that  they 
peg  off  each  about  10,000  of  this  size  brick  per  day  of  ten 
hours’  work.  Just  as  soon  as  the  brick  are  laid  on  the  hacks 
it  is  this  man’s  duty  to  see  that  they  are  covered,  if  the  sun 
is  liable  to  check  them.  I  don’t  know  what  some  of  our  brick- 
makers  would  say  if  they  had  to  wait  for  from  three  to  four 
weeks  before  they  could  even  place  their  brick  in  the  kiln  to 
burn,  which  is  the  case  with  this  material  as  handled  now.  I 
was  told  that  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  dry  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  dryer,  and  that  some  of  them  were  even  using 


not  keep  them  from  the  sun  and  wind,  they  are  liable  to  lose 
a  large  number  of  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time.  I  lia,ve 
seen  many  very  tender  clays  dried  in  different  ways,  and  very 
successfully,  which  makes  me  think  that  here  is  a  good 
chance  for  some  of  our  dryer  men,  and  a  chance  where  it 
would  prove  profitable  for  all  concerned,  if  they  could  dry 
these  brick  in  a  dryer.  Many  of  these  plants  have  dryers  at 
work  now,  but  the  capacity  of  them  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  meet  their  requirements.  They  do,  however,  dry  them 
without  checking,  what  few  they  do  dry,  and  it  is  a  wonder, 
when  you  see  the  construction  of  their  dryers,  with  the  small 
amount  of  circulation,  that  they  get  anything  from  them  at  all. 
What  they  have  got  to  look  to  first  is  to  get  good  brick,  that  is, 
brick  dried  without  checking;  then  they  want  capacity  equal 
to  their  production,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  got  by  ac¬ 
quainting  themselves  with  the  nature  of  the  material.  The 
brick  when  burned  are  9x4  %x3. 

Going  further,  we  come  to  the  taking  of  the  brick  to  the 
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kilns.  This  is  done  by  wheeling  them  on  regular  brick  wheel¬ 
barrows.  These  men  take  these  brick  from  the  hacks  and  set 
them  in  the  kiln  for  1  shilling  and  6  pence,  which  is  about 
37  cents  in  our  money,  per  thousand,  the  men  taking  the 
brick  that  are  close  to  the  kiln  along  with  those  that  are 
farthest  away.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  one  of  the  men 
loading  a  wheelbarrow,  and  it  also  shows  these  side  covers  up 
against  the  next  hack.  It  should  be  said  that  these  side 
covers  are  put  up  against  dry  brick  to  keep  the  rain  from  beat¬ 
ing  in  on  them,  also  as  if  they  get  wet  again  after  once  being 
dried  they  check  and  the  corners  drop  off  of  them. 

Then  we  come  to  the  burning,  which  on  most  of  the  yards 
is  done  in  the  continuous  kiln.  At  the  Prospect  Works  of  the 
Messrs.  Martin  they  have  two  of  these  kilns,  one  a  continuous 
and  the  other  a  semi-continuous.  They  are  both  fired  entirely 
from  the  top  and  were  designed  and  built  by  Hervey  Haigh,  of 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  One  of  these 


the  kiln.  This  picture  a,lso  shows  the  condition  of  the  kiln 
outside  and  the  building  at. the  left  of  it,  which  is  the  dryer. 

In  looking  over  another  picture  you  will  see  the  general 
layout  of  this  plant,  which  is  as  modern  as  any  that  are  being 
built  today.  At  the  incline,  where  the  clay  is  brought  up,  at 
the  back  of  the  machinery  building,  at  this  side  of  it,  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  engine  and  boilers,  and  directly  in  front  of  it  is  the 
dryer,  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  given  them  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  they  would  like,  and  I  found  the  manageiT Mr. 
Hamilton,  very  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  of  drying,  as  he 
said  it  was  a  problem  with  them  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  so  far  no  one  had  solved  it  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

After  this  I  went  to  their  other  yard,  and  on  my  way  down 
we  passed  two  other  small  yards,  worked  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  only  they  use  the  up-draft  kiln  and  the  same  machinery. 
The  methods  of  drying  and  handling  the  brick  are  all  the 
same.  This  other  yawl  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Martin  is 


One  of  the  Martin  Brick  Plants.  The  Continuous  Kiln  in  the  Background  wTas  Built  by  Hervey  Haigh 

Twenty-five  Years  Ago. 


kilns  has  been  at  work  during  their  season  all  of  this  time, 
and  today  is  in  fine  repair,  and  I  was  told  that  the  cost  in 
repairs  since  it  was  constructed  had  been  very  small,  which 
the  looks  of  the  kiln  would  bear  out.  These  two  kilns  are 
located  so  as  to  make  the  shortest  wheeling  of  the  bricks  from 
the  hacks  to  the  kiln.  The  continuous  kiln  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  hack  ground  and  the  semi-continuous  kiln  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  one  end  of  the  ground. 

In  the  picture  taken  of  the  method  of  hauling  the  brick  to 
market,  which  at  this  time  happened  to  be  a  wagon,  but 
which  is  not  the  only  vehicle  used  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
have  carts  with  flat  tops  on  them,  no  sides  at  all,  and  the 
brick  are  all  handled  carefully  and  piled  on  the  wagon  as 
shown.  One  picture  shows  a  man  who  is  putting  water  on 
the  brick.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  lime 
particles,  if  there  should  be  any  in  them,  and  which  is  called 
for  by  some  of  the  architects  before  the  brick  are  placed  in 
the  wall.  You  will  note  that  they  have  water  piped  around 


called  Hay  Park  Brick  Works,  and,  I  am  told,  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  fifty  years.  They  have  the  same  method 
of  drying  on  the  hacks  outside,  but  they  also  utilize  the  space 
they  have  on  the  top  of  their  large  Hoffman  kiln,  which,  I 
was  told,  was  the  first  kiln  Hoffman  built  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  kiln  has  some  thirty  or  more  chambers  in  it, 
built  round,  with  the  chimney  in  the  center,  and  has  flues 
from  the  chambers  to  convey  the  waste  heat  under  the  space 
between  the  chimney  and  the  chambers  on  top.  They  also 
use  racks  of  their  own  design,  which  are  put  in  between  the 
feed  hole  rows,  and  piled  about  six  racks  high  with  brick 
to  dry.  These  racks  are  portable  and  are  kept  close  to  the 
fires,  being  full  of  brick  all  the  time,  and  in  this  way  and  with 
the  space  they  use  on  top  of  the  kiln  proper  it  was  said  they 
could  dry  some  50,000  of  their  size  brick  per  week.  This 
kiln  is  built  of  stone,  with  the  doorways  and  the  inside  of  the 
kiln  lined  with  brick,  the  walls  being  some  eleven  feet  thick, 
with  one  large  iron  band  clear  around  it,  opposite  the  spring 
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of  the  arch.  The  chimney  is  built  of 
brick  and  is  160  feet  high.  This  kiln 
has  given  good  satisfaction  all  of  this 
time,  burning  about  40,000  brick  per 
day  of  this  size  brick,  with  two  sets 
of  fires  working  in  it  and  fired  all 
from  the  top.  This  yard  is  now  being 
crowded  out  by  the  city  and  will  in  a 
few  years  have  used  up  all  the  clay 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  it  and 
the  ground  will  be  used  for  bui'ding 
purposes.  As  much  of  it  has  already 
been  used,  and  the  digging  of  the  clay 
is  not  allowed  below  a  certain  depth, 
it  is  ready  for  building  operations  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  surface  clay  is 
taken  away. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  know 
that  they  have  a  brick  made  in  Ire¬ 
land  that  will  float  for  some  consid¬ 
erable  time.  The  picture  I  send  you 
shows  a  pile  of  these  brick  ready  for 
the  market.  Their  color  is  not  very 
desirable,  but  I  can  readily  see  where 
they  could  he  shipped  great  distances 
on  account  of  their  weight.  These  are 
dried  on  the  ground,  very  similar  to 
our  hand  yard  and  many  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  yards. 

In  going  through  the  city  I  found 
that  bricklayers’  wages  are  Sy2d,  or 
17  cents,  per  hour,  and  have  been  at 
this  price  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
No  wonder  they  can  use  brick  and  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  lumber  and  cement  construc¬ 
tion!  Think  of  the  difference  that  is 
paid  here  for  this  same  work,  which  I 
must  admit,  is  not  done  any  better 
here  with  the  high  charges  of  the 
bricklayer,  and  which  is  ihe  greatest 
drawback  we  have  as  brickmakers  in 
getting  more  people  to  use  brick  in 
constructing  their  homes.  I  saw 
thousands  of  brick-built  cottages,  beau¬ 
tiful  both  on  the  outside  and  inside. 
True,  some  of  the  rooms  are  small, 
but  for  less  than  $100  per  year  a  per¬ 
son  can  get  one  of  these  modern  cot¬ 
tages,  which  contains,  on  the  ground 
floor,  sitting  room,  entrance  hall,  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  large  scullery,  with 
water  closet  in  the  yard  in  the  rear  of 
the  scullery;  on  the  second  floor  they 
have  three  bedrooms,  with  hall,  and 
these  bedrooms  are  all  of  a  good  size 
when  one  compares  these  with  what 
some  people  like  to  call  a  typical  Irish 
home,  built  of  brick  and  thatched  with 
straw.  It  was  my  privilege  to  get  a 
picture  of  one  showing  the  farmer 
giving  orders  to  his  boy  as  to  the 
day’s  work,  and  he  with  his  horse  and 
what  they  call  the  old  Irish  low-back 
car,  with  solid  wooden  wheels.  One 
can’t  help  but  think  how  little  one 
part  of  the  world  knows  of  the  other, 
after  all. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to 
learn  that  my  informant  claimed  that 
it  was  from  the  solid  wooden  wheels 
used  in  Ireland  that  the  Pullman  Car 


An  Old  Time  Irish  Cottage  and  an  Irish  Low  Back  Car  With  Wooden  Wheels. 


A  Peculiar  Irish  Brick  so  Light  That  it  Will  Float. 


Loading  Brick  for  Market  From  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln. 
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Method  of  Hacking  the  Brick  From  Pallets. 


Taking  Bricks  From  Hacks  to  Kilns.  Note  Construction  of  Side  Covers. 


Company  got  the  idea  of  building  the 
solid  wheels  used  on  our  Pullman 
cars. 

The  city  of  Belfast  is  a  city  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  in  its  buildings  and  its  nat¬ 
ural  scenery.  The  houses  that  the 
working  class  are  living  in  are  as  mod¬ 
ern  as  can  be  found  in  any  modern 
city  in  America;  the  streets  are  not 
all  paved,  but  they  have  a  good  mac¬ 
adam  street,  with  sidewalks  made  of 
cement,  and  some  laid  with  flags,  as 
they  call  them,  of  stone.  The  City 
Hall  is  a  most  beautiful  building,  the 
contractors  being  the  Messrs.  H.  &  J. 
Martin,  Ltd.  This  building,  which  I 
was  pleased  to  get  a  picture  of,  con¬ 
tains  over  7,000,000  brick,  and  the  in¬ 
side — at  least  some  parts  of  it — is  of 
solid  Italian  marble,  which  should  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  This  build¬ 
ing  cost  $1,600,000. 

Showing  how  brick  enters  into  the 
building  operations  of  this  city,  other 
than  the  buildings  built  by  the  Martins 
and  others  are  the  Belfast  main  drain¬ 
age  system,  which  took  11,000,000 
of  their  size  brick;  Glendenning  linen 
warehouse,  2,000,000;  new  abattoir 
for  the  city,  2,000,000;  new  bank  build¬ 
ing,  6,500,000;  Corporation  Technical 
Institute,  4,500,000;  Belfast  Rope 
Works,  said  to  be  the  largest  rope 
works  in  the  world,  and  which  used 
15,000,000;  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
3,400,000;  Harland  &  Wolf  electric  sta¬ 
tion,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1,500,000.  At  the 
latter  place  it  was  my  privilege  to  see 
the  largest  ocean  liner  on  the  ways, 
the  Olympic,  which  is  882  feet  long, 
and  which  is  to  cost  $7,500,000. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  paved 
mostly  with  granite  blocks,  some  with 
treated  wood  from  Australia.  The 
curb  is  of  some  grade  of  granite.  The 
foundations  for  all  of  these  pavements 
is  concrete.  The  sidewalks  in  the 
city  are  all  paved  with  one  material 
or  another,  but  mostly  with  Welsh 
flags. 

What  interested  me  the  most  was 
the  absence  of  what  is  termed  the 
typical  Irish  home,  as  understood  by 
many  Americans  as  being  a  little 
house,  all  on  one  floor,  built  of  stone 
or  brick  and  thatched  with  straw.  I 
did  get  a  picture  of  a  country  village 
which  could  be  taken  as  a  typical 
Irish  country  town  of  today,  and 
which  compares  with  any  one  can  find 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
houses  are  mostly  whitewashed  on  the 
outside,  which  gives  them  a  clean  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  you  will  notice  from  the 
picture  I  got  of  it,  but  as  for  the  other 
kind  of  thatched  house,  Ireland  has 
got  but  very  few  of  these  today,  and 
brick  is  their  future  building  material; 
and  when  one  can  build  a  seven-room 
house  for  less  than  $1,000  complete, 


A  Stock  Pile  of  Burned  Brick — Count  the  Holes  in  a  Brick. 
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there  is  no  wonder  they  use  brick — the  only  material  that 
will  stand  for  all  time — and  which  is  the  only  material  that 
has  proved  to  be  absolutely  fireproof,  or,  rather,  the  nearest 
to  this,  of  anything  yet  known  in  the  materials  used  for 
buildings.  Knickobocker,  Jr. 

Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON  =  HOLE  TALKS. 


The  Enthusiasm  of  Youth  Gives  Zest  to  “The  Old  Man.” 

THE  OLD  MAN  and  the  young  man  were  seated  at  the 
table — father  and  son.  At  the  end  of  the  room  the 
orchestra  was  stirring  up  the  air.  There  was  a  ven¬ 
tilating  fan  somewhere,  but  it  was  disposing  of  the  air,  while 

the  orchestra  was  busy  mix¬ 
ing  it  into  waves,  troubling 
it,  shaking  it  into  bunches. 

Music  seems  close  linked 
with  sentiment  and  tends  to¬ 
ward  reminiscence,  and  as 
the  musicians  led  into  Schu¬ 
bert’s  Serenade  and  began  to 
pick  out  the  minor  chords— 
whole  handsful  of  them — the 
mind  of  the  old  man  reverted 
to  the  past.  Flashing  back 
years  and  years  to  events 
l  ast  and  forgotten,  but  now, 
by  the  witchery  of  music, 
brought  back  and  held  up  to 
mental  inspection — some  few 
achievements  and  many  fail¬ 
ures.  Retrospection  is  redolent  with  failures,  anticipation 
full  of  achievements. 

Time  had  been  when  the  old  man  was  wont  to  take  the 
young  man  in  his  strong  arms  and  comfort  him  when  he  was 
grieved.  To  cuddle  and  fondle  him  and  put  the  soft  baby 
cheek  up  to  his  own  rough,  muscular  one,  and  coo  to  him, 
comfort  and  caress  him.  It  was  as  in  a  moving  picture.  He 
saw  how  he  had  been  wont  to  shield  and  protect  the  young 
man  from  possible  pain  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  to  comfort 
him  when  he  was  sad.  Then  as  the  minor  chords  increased 
his  mind  reverted  to  another  change  the  years  had  wrought. 
That  the  young  man  had  grown  in  muscular  strength  and  was 
stronger  now  than  was  he,  the  old  man;  that  the  young  man 
had  grown  to  show  tender  solicitude  for  him,  the  old  man. 
Had  taken  to  holding  onto  his  (the  old  man’s)  arm  to  guide 
and  protect  him  when  they  went  out  together.  Not  that  the 
old  man  was  so  old  that  he  needed  it.  Oh,  no!  Just  be¬ 
cause  of  his  love  and  solicitude,  the  young  man  was,  without 
thinking,  caring  for  the  old  man  just  as  naturally  as  the  old 
man  was  wont  to  care  for  him  in  the  years  long  past. 

To  the  vision  of  the  old  man  these  acts  of  the  young  man 
were  just  as  tender  and  loving,  or  more  so,  than  any  of  his 
own  toward  the  helpless  and  tender  infant  in  the  bygone 
years.  Then  suddenly  the  old  man  remembered  that  lately 
he  had  been  so  worried  that  his  mind  had  so  traveled  in  a 
circle,  that  he  has  thought  and  thought  until  he  had  “come 
out  of  the  same  hole  he  had  went  in  at,”  until  he  had  owned 
up  and  told  the  young  man  his  troubles,  and  thus  put  the  bur¬ 
den  on  him,  added  to  his  load  instead  of  lightening  it,  as  of 
old,  and  thus  realized  the  more  his  own  aging  and  weaken¬ 
ing  and  the  strength  of  the  son  on  whom  he  was  coming  to 
lean  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

The  minor  chords  brought  to  the  old  man  other  thoughts 
as  his  mind  traveled  back  in  retrospect;  mistakes,  errors 
little  and  big,  but  all  important  in  the  turning  and  shaping  of 
his  life,  but  all  written  now  in  finality  in  his  life  history. 
Impossible  to  change,  indelibly  impressed,  the  pages  of  his 
life  had  been  turned,  and  what  was  written  was  written. 

Then  the  orchestra  swung  into  Mendelssohn’s  Spring  Song, 


and  youth  had  its  inning.  It  was  typical  of  the  young  man’s 
life.  No  minor  chords,  but  sprightly  life  and  joy  and  hope. 
The  pages  of  his  life  were  yet  to  be  written.  The  future  was 
his,  was  before  him  to  make  what  he  wished,  and  not  al¬ 
ready  indelibly  written  as  with  the  old  man.  He  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  His  was  hope,  and  his  was  to  be  the  joy  of 
achievement.  If  there  were  to  be  obstacles  he  would  sur¬ 
mount  them.  If  there  was  to  be  fighting,  he  would  be  in 
battle. 

So  catching  the  spirit  of  the  music,  the  old  man  came  from 
the  past  and  followed  the  young  man  till  the  music  stopped 
with  a  sudden  crash,  and  the  old  man  came  back  from  his 
dreams  suddenly.  But  as  he  looked  at  the  strong  young  man 
there  was  pride  in  his  eyes  and  deep  satisfaction  that  testi¬ 
fied  that  even  though  he  himself  had  made  mistakes,  and  even 
if  he  himself  was  growing  old  and  getting  in  the  past  tense, 
that  he  was  leaving  some  one  to  take  his  place  who  could 
more  than  fill  it,  and  as  the  old  man  rose  to  leave  he  stood 
straighter  and  had  a  dignity  and  pride  that  he  had  not  worn 
when  he  sat  down  at  the  table.  Gates. 


A  CONSERVATIVE  VIEW  OF  1911. 


By  John  M.  Glenn,  Secretary  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  good  business  in  1911  are  favorable. 
The  basis  of  prosperity  of  the  American  people  is 
largely  agricultural.  It  is  true  that  many  sections  of 
the  country  have  grown  enormously  in  the  last  few  years  in 
their  manufacturing  products,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  poor 
crops  will  bump  prosperity. 

There  are  two  things  that  may  arise  that  will  cause  us  to 
stub  our  toe  and  drop  our  plate.  One  is  a  crop  failure,  a 
matter  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
which,  if  it  comes,  should  not  be  the  subject  of  complaint. 
The  fertile  fields  of  the  United  States  for  years  have  pro¬ 
duced  with  abundance. 

The  other  thing  which  may  give  trouble  is  the  calamity 
howler.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Sockless  Simpson  was  alive, 
and  before  his  time  when  the  greenback  craze  was  on,  we 
looked  to  the  populistic  element  to  produce  the  calamity  howl¬ 
er.  It  is  generally  true  that  when  a  man’s  toes  are  stepped 
on  he  will  yell,  and  the  calamity  howler  can  now  be  found 
among  the  ranks  of  the  millionaires,  clothed  in  raiment  of 
silk,  instead  of  being  sockless.  The  millionaire  has  glided 
along  and  made  his  money  so  easily  that  when  the  brakes  are 
set  a  little  he  commences  to  shout  “hard  times.” 

Prices  are  good,  wages  are  high  and  prospects  for  agri¬ 
culture  are  favorable.  Why  shouldn’t  we  have  a  good  year? 
As  stated,  there  are  only  two  causes  that  will  prevent,  and 
with  good  crops  and  good  conditions  the  American  people 
should  not  allow  a  few  multi-millionaires  to  bump  them  out 
of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them  and  a  prosperous  and  a 
happy  year. 

The  average  cross-roads  storekeeper,  the  average  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  village,  the  town  and  the  city,  is  going  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  monetary  situation  might  be  improved,  but  it  is 
as  good  as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  We  might 
have  some  legislation  that  would  help  certain  situations,  but 
we  have  made  money  for  years  in  spite  of  these  conditions, 
which  are  not  new,  and  we  can  go  ahead  and  be  happy  and 
make  money  notwithstanding  the  monetary  situation,  the 
tariff  condition,  the  freight-rate  agitation  and  the  other  buga¬ 
boos  that  confront  the  American  people. 

We  do  not  need  legislation,  we  do  not  need  tariff  revision, 
we  can  live  without  the  revision  of  our  monetary  system  and 
all  other  things  if  we  will  just  live  up  to  the  golden  rule. — 
The  Mahin  Messenger. 


W.  D.  Gates. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  ACTUAL  progress  made  by  the  cities  of  the  Puget 
Sound  country  in  1910  is  greater  than  any  other  year. 
The  total  building  permits  issued  by  the  cities  will 
reach  over  $25,000,000,  and  taking  into  account  the  building 
done  in  the  county  for  which  no  permits  are  issued,  it  is  safe 
to  estimate  that  the  total  building  done  in  1910  in  Puget 
Sound  county  will  total  more  than  $30,000,000.  The  forecast 
for  1911  is  very  encouraging,  and  while  at  present  the  build¬ 
ing  operations  are  somewhat  slack,  there  are  a  number  of 
indications  which  point  to  the  fact  that  1911  will  far  surpass 
the  last  year.  Seattle  has  over  $19,000,000  of  permits  issued. 
There  are  now  several  plans  drawn  for  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  to  be  erected  from  an  investment  view,  rather 
than  from  a  speculative  standpoint.  Mr.  C.  Walker  is  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  twelve-story  building  on  his 
property  on  Third  avenue  and  Madison.  The  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Seattle,  The  Bon  Marche,  has  just  broken 
ground  for  the  erection  of  a  million-dollar  modern  building 
occupying  the  present  site  of  several  older  buildings. 

The  class  of  improvements  last  year  have  supplied  ample 
proof  that  the  building  is  of  a  solid  nature,  providing  plenty 
of  room  for  future  needs  and  growth.  Easterners  acquainted 
with  building  construction  who  have  visited  the  Puget  Sound 
section  are  amazed  at  the  great  buildings  done  here,  which 
compare  favorably  with  the  representative  buildings  of  the 
great  centers  of  population. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  Washington  State  lien  law, 
as  suggested  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  few  points,  which  they  have  distributed  among 
interested  parties.  First,  laborers  and  mechanics,  whether 
working  for  owner,  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  have  the 
first  right  of  lien  to  the  full  amount  due  them;  second,  per¬ 
sons  contracting  with  the  owner  direct  have  a  lien  for  the 
full  amount  due  them:  third,  sub-contractors  and  material 
men  to  have  liens  for  full  amount  of  their  claims,  if  owner 
guarantees  the  claim,  as  provided  by  law,  otherwise  only  for 
the  unpaid  balance  due  the  contractor  when  lien  is  filed,  or 
pro  rata  if  liens  so  filed  exceed  the  balance  due  the  con¬ 
tractor.  Fourth,  the  present  law  deprives  the  owner  of  the 
right  to  name  his  own  agent,  but  makes  any  man  the  owner’s 
agent.  The  proposed  change  will  protect  the  owner,  encour¬ 
age  more  building  and  safer  and  saner  contracts.  Fifth,  the 
amounts  of  all  bids  and  contracts  for  more  than  $2,000  must 
be  filed,  or  otherwise  made  accessible  or  known  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties,  such  as  contractors,  sub-contractors,  material 
men,  etc.  Sixth,  notice  of  lien  must  be  filed  in  the  auditor’s 
office  and  served  on  the  owner  and  contractor  by  material 
men  and  sub-contractors  within  thirty  days  after  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  contractor  must  file  lien  and  serve  notice  on  the 
owner  within  forty-five  days  after  work  is  completed.  The 
proposed  changes  are  favorably  considered,  and  no  doubt 
the  next  Legislature  will  amend  the  present  lien  law,  or 
change  the  law  entirely. 

Business  among  the  brickyards  is  very  quiet  and  nrices 
are  still  low.  The  total  amount  of  brick  on  hand  reaches 
several  millions,  and  many  of  the  yards  are  partly  or  entirely 
shut  down.  The  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  are  having  their 
troubles  with  cement  pipe  competition,  which  is  very  acute 
in  several  cities.  This  competition  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
prices  down,  and  in  fact  pipe  is  sold  lower  than  ever  before. 

The  Diamond  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Portland  with  a  capitalization  of  $250,000  by  George  Bates, 
E.  D.  Times  and  M.  Redmond.  The  new  company  will  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Diamond  Brick  Company,  and  all 
parties  interested  in  the  old  brick  company  are  associated  in 
this  new  company. 

The  National  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  also  of  Portland,  is 
a  new  company  in  the  field,  with  James  H.  McNichols  as  man¬ 
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ager.  This  company  has  taken  over  all  the  business  of  the 
Portland  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  will  at  once  erect  some 
new  down-draft  kilns  and  dryers  on  their  West  Portland 
yards.  They  have  also  bought  the  Tualatin  Brick  Company, 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Portland.  After  mak¬ 
ing  some  improvements  at  this  plant  they  will  put  the  same 
in  operation  at  once. 

The  Washington  Clayworkers’  Association  will  probably 
hold  their  annual  convention  in  Portland  if  the  arrangements 
which  are  being  made  are  perfected.  Portland  was  suggested 
with  a  view  of  the  formation  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  and  which  would  take  in  the  whole 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  western  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  Siwash. 


THE  ONE  FAULTY  ITEM. 


The  committee  of  experts  appointed  to  examine  Chicago’s 
new  City  Flail  building  following  the  charges  of  graft  and 
skimping  that  had  been  made,  has  just  turned  in  its  report. 
It  is  illuminating  and  interesting.  Those  charges  were  made 
by  an  ex-employe,  probably  to  “get  even”  with  some  one  and 
perhaps  inspired  or  backed  up  by  politicians  who  had  some 
one  or  some  measure  to  defeat.  Flowever,  there  is  no  doubt¬ 
ing  the  earnestness,  honesty  and  high  standing  of  the  experts 
who  investigated  the  charges  and  the  building. 

These  gentlemen  find  that  there  were  superintendents,  in¬ 
spectors,  overseers  and  foremen  enough  employed  by  the  city, 
by  the  architects  (men  at  the  very  head  of  their  profession) 
and  by  the  contractors  to  have  everything  absolutely  well 
done.  The  design,  the  steel,  the  stone,  the  fireproofing  tile, 
all  those  details,  could  not  be  improved  upon,  were  perfectly 
done.  Only  one  fault  of  any  importance  was  found — the  ce¬ 
menting — the  concrete  that  was  to  be  poured  in  between  the 
steel  columns  and  their  terra  cotta  tile  protection  had  been 
skimped;  the  columns  were  not  thoroughly  sovered  with  good 
concrete. 

In  all  that  great  building  that  was  the  one  structural  de¬ 
tail  that  had  been  slighted,  and  an  important  one,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  splendid  superintendence  and  inspection  to  which 
the  building  had  been  subjected.  Which  simply  goes  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  of  some  of  our  best  builders,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  perfect  concrete  work.  It  is  the  one 
item  that  can  easily  be  skimped,  and  that  is  almost  invariably 
skimped.  At  its  very  best  its  behavior  is  always  problematic, 
and  when  skimped  or  scamped  it  is  extremely  hazardous.  It 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  construction  only  when  cheaply,  poorly 
done.  And  cheap  concrete  accounts  for  the  collapses  and 
building  catastrophes  that  have  become  so  very  common.  As 
a  result  of  these  building  troubles  and  this  last  investigation 
it  would  seem  a  wise  policy  indeed  to  leave  something  that  is 
so  hard  to  get  right  strictly  alone,  or,  at  least,  out  of  im¬ 
portant  places  in  important  buildings.  If  they  ran  poor  con¬ 
crete  or  didn’t  put  it  where  it  was  intended  in  a  building  so 
thoroughly  inspected  as  was  the  City  Hall,  imagine  how  con¬ 
crete  is  used  in  the  great  majority  of  buildings  where  the  only 
moral  check  is  the  very  occasional  and  too  often  merely  per¬ 
functory  visit  of  a  city  building  inspector. 


WANTS  $10,000  DAMAGES  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SMOKE. 


Charging  that  nine  houses  and  nineteen  lots,  which  she 
owns,  have  been  damaged  because  of  smoke  and  soot  from  a 
plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Eva  Rottenstein  has  sued  the  company  for  $10,- 
000  in  common  pleas  court.  Mrs.  Rottenstein  charges  that 
the  houses  have  deteriorated  in  value  and  that  her  rentals 
have  diminished  and  that  the  lots  have  become  less  valuable 
for  building  purposes.  An  injunction  also  is  asked  to  re¬ 
strain  the  company  from  using  the  brick  plant  and  kilns  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  further  damage  to  the  properties. 
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BRICK  MANUFACTURE  IN  SPAIN. 


By  I.  M.  Justice. 


BFEW  YEARS  AGO  it  was  our  pleasure  to 
spend  some  months  in  Spain,  at  old  Madrid, 
the  capital  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  whose 
people  know  so  well  how  to  afford  every 
pleasure  to  which  the  human  race  is  heir, 
and  equally  well  how  to  inflict  almost  un¬ 
bearable  punishment  on  the  mental  and  physical  life  of  man. 

While  living  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  king’s  palace 
and  having  much  leisure  time,  we  took  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  investigated  the  methods  of  brickmaking  at 
the  local  brick  plants  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  On 
all  yards  the  work  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way. 
Hand-molded  soft-mud  brick  was  the  usual  kind  made. 

The  clay  was  light  grey  in  color,  quite  sandy  and  decidedly 
lacking  in  plasticity.  It  was  dug  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
hauled  by  carts  to  the  place  of  manufacture.  They  had  no 
buildings,  no  machinery,  no  dryers  and  no  permanent  kilns  in 
the  yard  that  we  shall  describe. 

The  clay  was  tempered  in  soak  pits  and  as  it  was  slowly 
shoveled  into  these  pits,  with  necessary  water  added  for  the 
development  of  plasticity,  men  and  boys  were  required  to 


A  Spanish  Well  from  Which  Water  Is  Taken  for  Irrigation. 


tramp  it  with  their  bare  feet.  When  the  pits  were  filled  they 
were  allowed  to  stand  several  days  before  being  used. 

The  clay  was  shoveled  from  the  pits  and  transported  to 
the  molders  by  barrows.  The  molders  worked  in  the  drying 
yard,  leaving  each  brick  to  dry  on  the  ground  where  molded. 
The  molds  were  open  frames  5  inches  wide,  11  inches  long 
and  1  y2  inches  thick.  The  molds  were  placed  on  the  ground, 
filled  with  clay  in  the  usual  way  of  hand  molding,  struck  off 
and  the  mold  lifted,  leaving  the  brick  on  the  ground  to  dry. 
When  che  bricks  were  sufficiently  dry  they  were  edged  and 
later  set  up  in  octagon  hacks  so  the  sun  and  the  wind  would 
complete  the  drying.  The  drying  required  about  the  same 
time  as  in  this  country. 

Fuel  being  extremely  scarce  and  very  high  priced,  extraor¬ 
dinary  methods  were  employed  by  which  the  burning  of  the 
brick  could  be  accomplished. 

During  the  winter  months  the  pure  manure  from  the  mule 
and  horse  stables  of  the  city  was  hauled  to  the  brickyards  and 
placed  in  great  heaps.  Then,  during  the  brickmaking  sea¬ 
son,  this  manure  was  placed  in  soak  pits  and  a  little  clay  and 
water  added,  all  of  which  was  mixed  by  men  and  boys  tramp¬ 
ing  it  with  their  feet.  This  mixture  of  clay  and  manure  was 
then  molded  into  bricks  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  way 
as  all  clay  bricks  were  molded.  These  bricks  were  made  for 
fuel,  and  were  known  as  fuel  bricks. 

The  bricks  were  set  in  the  kiln  for  up-draft  burning  in  four 


brick  benches  between  the  arches,  and  the  arches  were  closed 
on  the  fourth  course.  The  bricks  were  all  set  close  together 
without  any  perceptible  space  between,  and  for  each  four 
clay  bricks  set  one  fuel  brick  was  placed  with  them.  No  fuel 
bricks  were  used  in  the  outside  courses  of  the  kiln,  the  bricks 
used  in  these  courses  being  soft  brick  from  a  former 
burn.  As  the  setting  progressed  fine  coal  was  sprinkled  be¬ 
tween  each  two  courses  from  bottom  to  top,  and  when  the 
kiln  was  set  it  was  not  plastered  over  in  any  manner. 

Fires  were  then  started  in  all  the  arches  and  supplied  with 
fuel  for  a  day  or  two  until  the  coal  and  fuel  bricks  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln  were  all  properly  ignited.  After  this  the  arches 
were  all  closed  and  the  kiln  left  to  burn  itself  out,  which  it 
would  do  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were  all  employed  to  take 
the  bricks  from  the  kiln.  No  barrows  or  trucks  were  used, 
but  all  bricks  were  carried  out  and  sorted  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  or  degree  of  hardness.  When  loading  in  carts  for  the 


Experimental  and  Testing  Station. 


Kiln  for  Burning  Tile  and  Other  Hollow  Ware — Factory  in  the 

Distance. 


markets  each  brick  was  counted  as  we  would  count  dollars, 
which  is  to  say  the  counts  had  to  be  correct. 

There  were  also  some  machine  plants  in  the  country  which 
represented  considerable  investment  and  in  which  excellent 
bricks  were  made.  The  machinery  which  we  observed  to  be 
generally  used  was  imported  principally  from  Germany  and 
England  and  was  of  the  auger  machine  type.  These  ma¬ 
chines  were  usually  small  in  size,  giving  only  a  limited  ca¬ 
pacity.  Cutting  tables  were  of  the  hand-power  type,  on 
which  two  to  four  bricks  were  cut  at  a  time.  The  clay,  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  brick  machine,  was  usually  very  well 
prepared  by  either  the  use  of  soak  pits  or  small  pug  mills. 
It  was  worked  in  a  very  soft  condition  and  water  lubricating 
dies  were  used  almost  exclusively,  these  being  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  pattern.  This  type  of  die  has  been  very  generally  used 
throughout  our  country,  but  in  a  modified  condition,  and  made 
much  stronger  in  order  to  stand  the  heavy  pressure  brought 
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about  by  using  the  clay  in  a  very  stiff  plastic  condition.  Many 
of  the  machines  were  operated  by  animal  power,  while  some 
used  the  steam  engine.  Owing  to  the  extremely  high  price 
of  fuel  very  little  steam  power  is  used  when  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

The  drying  of  the  ware  in  most  cases,  as  observed  by  us, 
was  done  in  the  open  yard;  however,  in  some  cases  sheds 
were  used  to  protect  the  ware  from  rain  and  winds,  but  natu¬ 
ral  forces  were  used  as  a  medium  of  drying  the  brick.  This 
method  seems  to  be  the  common  practice  and  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  system  as  used  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  kiln  for  burning  the  bricks  as 
described  above  in  this  article,  there  were  some  other  types 
of  kilns  used.  We  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  Catalan  kiln. 
This  is  a  rectangular  kiln  and  usually  constructed  in  small 
sizes.  The  inside  of  one  of  these  kilns  as  an  average  would 
measure  twelve  feet  square  by  eight  feet  high  above  the  floor. 
They  have  open  tops,  but  the  peculiar  part  of  their  con- 
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A  Pile  of  Fuel  Brick  in  Storage. 

struction  is  found  in  the  furnace  arrangement.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  arches  were  turned  which  were  about  eleven  inches 
wide  and  having  eleven  inches  space  between  them,  and  on 
top  of  these  was  the  floor  and  below  these  arches  was  an  im¬ 
mense  fire  box.  The  principle  of  operation  was  to  build  a 
large  fire  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  allow  the  heat  to  pass 
upward  through  the  arches  just  described  and  into  or  among 
the  ware  and  then  out  at  the  top,  the  same  as  in  up-draft  kilns 
in  this  country.  These  kilns  were  not  provided  with  door¬ 
ways  for  filling  and  emptying,  but  all  bricks  were  passed  inio 
the  kiln  from  the  top  and  removed  in  the  same  manner,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor  expense  would  be  very 
great.  In  this  country  such  practice  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  bricks  by  reason  of  high  cost. 

This  same  type  of  kiln  is  also  frequently  built  in  the  side 
of  a  bank  or  small  hill,  but  made  circular  in  form,  and  will 
best  be  understood  when  we  compare  it  to  the  known  practice 
of  building  lime  kilns  in  this  country.  Where  conditions  of 


this  kind  prevail  it  saves  expense  of  elevating  the  bricks  to 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  as  they  are  brought  to  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  bank  or  hill. 

While  many  bricks  are  made  and  used  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country,  yet  to  the  casual  observer  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  because  the  greater  number  of  the  buildings 
have  outside  facings  of  stucco  work,  which  presents  the  usual 
grey  or  stone  color,  but  which  is  in  many  cases  brightened  by 
the  use  of  paint,  the  prevailing  colors  being  blue,  red  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  decorative  work  brought  out  in  this  way  is  certainly 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the  stucco  is  made  of  certain 
mixtures  that  gives  it  great  durability. 

Roofing  tiles  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  against  any 
other  material  for  covering  all  classes  of  buildings.  The 
usual  pattern  is  the  Spanish  roll,  and  when  placed  properly 
on  a  building  it  presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  We  were 
greatly  interested  in  our  investigations  as  to  the  use  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  clay  tiles  for  roofing.  We  spent  some  time  in  To¬ 
ledo,  where  we  inspected  an  old  cathedral  which  had  its 
foundation  laid  in  the  year  1227  and  was  two  hundred  years 
in  course  of  construction.  This  wonderful  old  structure  was 
covered  with  clay  roofing  tiles  and  counting  from  the  time 
when  the  church  was  finished  to  the  present  would  make  nearly 
five  hundred  years  that  these  tiles  had  been  on  this  building, 
and  they  were  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
laid.  It  seemed  to  us  that  no  one  considered  the 
use  of  any  other  material  for  roofing  purposes,  and 


The  Factory  Office — Note  the  Tile-Covered  Roof. 

when  the  life  of  a  tile  roof  in  considered,  we  can  then  appre¬ 
ciate  its  wonderful  cheapness.  Furthermore,  one  can  more 
fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  roofing  tiles  when  you  can  from 
a  distance  view  a  large  city  that  is  entirely  covered  with  this 
class  of  roofs,  as  the  appearance  is  pleasing  beyond  measure. 

We  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  clay  products  as  building  material  and  especially 
the  use  of  clay  tiles,  should  in  some  manner  begin  a  more 
thorough  and  constant  campaign  for  the  education  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  use  of  clay  tiles  for  covering  all  buildings  of  every 
class  and  character,  as  it  can  be  definitely  shown  that  no 
other  material  has  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose  which  will 
compare  in  cheapness  and  high  quality  with  roofing  tiles  when 
their  lasting  qualities  are  considered.  We  should  learn  to 
build  for  generations  to  come  and  not  continue  the  practice 
of  letting  each  generation  build  its  own  home. 


GOOD  BRICKMAKING  SEASON. 


The  brickmaking  season  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  is  about  at  an  end.  Whatever  work  remains  to  be 
done  is  in  connection  with  the  work  started  earlier  in  the 
year.  This  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  the  brickmakers 
have  had  in  many  years.  The  production  this  year  was  ap¬ 
proximately  84,000,000,  about  9,000,000  in  excess  of  other 
years. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 


Work  Begun  on  the  Great  Municipal  Building  that  Will  Cost 

$8,000,000. 


YEAR  closed  with  the  brick  business  re¬ 
ported  unusually  dull,  even  for  the  season  in 
and  about  New  York.  Dealers  had  scarcely 
any  business  and  buyers  showed  comparative¬ 
ly  little  indication  of  interest  in  anything,  no 
matter  what  might  be  their  desires.  A  review  of  the  year 
would  disclose  the  fact,  however,  that  the  business  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  a  considerable  percentage, 
so  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  but  the  price  has  always  been 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  a  year  of  inequalities,  with  trade 
heavy  at  one  time,  with  no  apparent  reason,  while  it  was 
light  at  another  with  the  same  observation  applying.  Great 
contracts  were  not  as  numerous  as  they  have  been  during 
some  previous  years,  but  they  were,  perhaps,  greater  than 
was  anticipated  at  the  beginning.  The  demand  was  princi¬ 
pally  for  brick  for  the  construction  of  large  buildings,  and 
for  small  ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  large  public  works  being 
rather  less  than  ordinarily  during  the  year.  The  largest  of 
them  all,  the  new  Erie  cut  through  Bergen  hill,  used  cement 
instead  of  brick  in  its  construction. 

Probably  relatively  more  brick  were  utilized  for  small  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  dwelling  houses,  flats  and  small  business  build¬ 
ings,  than  for  a  number  of  years.  The  over-building  in  some 
sections  of  the  city  was  utilized  and  work  begun  again  upon 
those  structures  which  are  wanted  for  dwellings  and  small 
stores.  Taking  all  these  demands  together,  they  required  an 
immense  quantity  of  brick,  though  nothing  like  what  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  after  the  construction 
of  the  new  subway  begins. 

Prices  of  Brick. 

Hudson  river  brick  are  selling  for  about  the  same  prices 
as  have  characterized  them  for  some  weeks.  Front  bricks 
are  unchanged,  but  demand  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  sea¬ 
son,  while  other  varieties  are  unchanged  from  quotations 
named  some  time  ago.  The  prices  are:  Front  buffs,  No.  1, 
$28  to  $30;  grays,  shaded  and  specked,  $32;  white  No.  1,  $32; 
Hudson  river  common,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  light,  hard,  $4  to  $4.25; 
pale,  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  1  fire.  American,  $25;  No.  2,  $20;  Scotch, 
$35.00. 

The  Hudson  river  manufacturers  have  given  out  no  fig¬ 
ures  of  their  production  this  past  year,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  output  was  heavy,  since  they  agreed  to  shut  down  early 
in  the  fall  and  limited  the  output  of  the  last  part  of  the  seat- 
son.  The  total  production  has  not  been  figured,  one  of  them 
said  to  the  writer  not  long  ago.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
the  carry  over  to  next  season  is  approximaately  400,000,000, 
which  is  a  considerable  quantity,  though  possibly  not  as  bad 
as  some  years  previous.  The  situation  along  the  Hudson  is 
difficult  to  solve  and  not  until  the  makers  themselves  are 
more  certain  of  their  position  will  it  be  possible  to  supply 
any  accurate  information  concerning  that  region.  The  pro¬ 
posed  new  association  may  help  things,  but  unless  something 
central  like  that  is  given  control  there  is  grave  danger  of 
demoralization,  according  to  the  view  of  some  of  the  more 
pessimistic  manufacturers. 

John  B.  Rose,  of  the  John  B.  Rose  Company,  of  Roseton,  is 
at  Albany,  serving  his  second  term  as  State  Senator.  His 
work  during  the  first  term  was  so  satisfactory  that  his  con¬ 
stituents  sent  him  back.  He  has  been  the  friend  of  a  number 
of  important  reforms,  particularly  those  which  related  to  the 
improvement  of  business.  An  able  business  man  himself,  he 
sees  the  needs  of  some  important  changes,  and  never  fails  to 
make  an  effort  to  secure  them  when  opportunity  permits. 


The  contractors  at  work  on  the  new  $8,000,000  municipal 
building  in  New  York  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
caving.  At  one  time  a  cave-in  large  enough  to  take  a  full 
month  to  clear  up  interrupted  their  work  and  cost  them  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  The  building  is  going  up  on  Park  Row  and 
Little  Chambers  street,  and  quicksands  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  all  over  the  entire  area.  Even  though  the  foundations 
went  to  bed  rock,  the  side  retainers  were  not  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cave-ins,  which  haave  proved  so  expensive  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  has  been  the  most  troublesome  piece  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  years. 

Architects  in  New  York  have  not  been  as  busy  through  the 
year  just  past  as  they  were  the  previous  year,  and  the  coming 
season  has  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  show  what  it  will 
be.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  than  the 
one  just  passed,  while  others  equally  well  informed  have  de¬ 
clared  their  belief  that  it  will  be  no  better.  The  proposi¬ 
tions  for  heavy  construction  are  quite  as  great  as  they  have 
been,  but  the  smaller  contracts  do  not  look  so  good.  Whether 
or  not  builders  will  push  the  work  during  the  coming  season 
that  has  been  held  in  abeyance  during  the  one  just  over  is  a 
question  which  can  be  decided  only  when  the  time  comes. 
There  is  such  a  transition  occurring  in  and  around  New 
York  because  of  the  changes  in  transportation  opportunities 
and  facilities  that  it  is  difficult  to  even  approximately  fore¬ 
cast  what  may  occur  in  the  building  world.  Certain  it  is  that 
architects  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  may  expect,  but  so 
far  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  situation. 

Burton. 


AS  TO  BELT  DRESSINGS. 


Most  belt  manufacturers  know  from  bitter  experience  that 
more  belts  are  ruined  through  the  use  of  unsuitable  dress¬ 
ings,  especially  those  that  stick  the  belt  to  the  pulleys,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  This  we  say  advisedly,  being  fully 
aware  that  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  dressings  on  the  market 
the  strongest  claims  are  made  for  economy,  added  efficiency, 
benefit  to  belting,  waterproofing,  etc. 

Although  the  traction  of  a  belt  is  undoubtedly  temporarily 
increased  somewhat  by  the  use  of  these  dressings,  even  that 
benefit  (?)  is  extremely  temporary,  and  is  lessened,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  difficulty  of  pulling  the  belt  from  the  face  of 
the  pulley.  This  is  injurious  to  canvas  belting,  because  it 
tends  to  tear  the  ply  of  the  belt  which  comes  next  to  the 
pulley’s  face.  We  have  had  a  number  of  cases  brought  to  our 
attention  where  belts  have  been  absolutely  ruined  in  this 
way,  the  face  ply  torn  to  shreds  from  the  use  of  sticky 
dressing. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  proper  traction  is 
to  put  your  hand  against  a  glass  surface,  and  you  will  at  once 
see,  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  the  glass  is,  if  lying  on  a 
table,  how  easily  it  can  be  pushed  off,  and  yet  how  easily  your 
hand  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  That 
shows  true  traction,  and  you  can  easily  see,  by  just  covering 
your  hand  with  some  sticky  substance,  how  the  traction  is 
not  increased  materially  by  that  substance,  but  how  much 
harder  it  is  for  the  hand  to  leave  the  glass. 

The  proper  idea  of  a  belt  dressing  is,  therefore,  not  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  belt  with  any  sticky  substance,  but 
to  dress  the  belt  with  some  preparation  which  will  keep  it 
soft  and  pliable  without  affecting  its  tensile  strength. 

The  only  safe  as  well  as  reasonable  way  is  for  the  belt 
user  to  find  out  what  dressing  is  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  belt  which  he  wishes  to  treat,  and  to  use  that 
dressing  on  that  kind  of  belting  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  same.  In  that  case  the  user  will  undoubteedly  get 
the  article  which  is  not  only  best  adapted  for  the  particular 
belt  to  increase  its  traction  and  length  of  service,  but  will 
run  no  danger  of  getting  an  article  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  belt.  Wm.  T.  Plummer. 
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FOREIGN  SCRAPINGS 


New  Paving  Brick. — Under  the  name  “Rostolit”  a  new  pav¬ 
ing  brick  has  been  put  on  the  market  which  is  giving  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  brick  is  made’  of  a  calcareous 
siliceous  clay  and  burnt  at  a  good  high  temperature.  The 
brick  was  invented  by  Otto  Rost,  of  Budapest,  and  has  stood 
a  crushing  test  of  78,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  brick  is  0.1  per  cent. — II  Cemento  No.  21,  1910. 


Strict  Employers’  Regulation  in  Germany. — A  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  close  to  the  Austrian  boundary  employed  32  Austrian 
men  without  notifying  the  police  department  of  this  fact.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  he  acted  against  the  German  law,  which  provides 
that  he  must  notify  the  police  department  at  once  of  erfiploy- 
ing  any  foreigner,  he  was  fined  12  marks.  He  appealed  the 
case  and  the  district  court  decided  against  him  again,  and 
stated  that  inasmuch  as  there  were  plenty  of  German  working¬ 
men  to  be  had,  he  should  have  promptly  complied  with  the 
laws  of  the  land. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  85,  1910. 


Hollow  Bricks. — The  bricks  made  under  the  German  pat¬ 
ent,  No.  221,289,  have  proven  quite  a  success.  In  a  brick  of 
the  regular  size  there  are  83  small  holes,  and  the  weight  of 
the  brick  is  therefore  considerably  less  than  in  solid  brick. 
It  has  been  found  also  that  the  brick  dry  much  safer,  and  that 
it  takes  less  fuel  to  burn  a  kiln  of  such  brick.  The  brick  are 
made  on  a  stiff  mud  machine,  and  the  dies  for  these  brick 
work  all  right  and  have  not  given  much  trouble.  The  brick 
are  coming  in  good  demand,  as  they  will  take  to  a  certain  exj 
tent  the  place  of  partition  tile  and  hollow  block. — Deut.  Topf. 
&  Z.  Z.  No.  83,  1910. 


Price  Difference  Between  Machine  and  Hand-Made  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles. — The  highest  price  paid  in  Germany  for  machine- 
made  roofing  tiles  in  1898  was  80  marks  per  1,000,  and  72 
marks  was  the  lowest  price  obtained  in  the  same  year.  The 
price  has  dropped  gradually  until  in  1910  the  highest  price 
was  56  marks  and  the  lowest  48  marks.  Hand-made  roofing 
tiles,  called  “Dutch  tiles,”  have  maintained  during  this  period 
of  ten  years  practically  the  same  price;  in  fact,  the  highest 
price  in  1910  was  2  marks  higher  than  in  1898,  and  was  40 
marks  per  1,000.  The  roofing  tile  manufacturers  are  trying 
to  get  together  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  their  machine- 
made  product. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  120,  1910. 


Making  Blue  or  Black  Brick. — It  is  rather  an  expensive 
method  to  use  manganese  for  an  addition  to  a  clay  in  order 
to  make  blue  brick,  and  especially  when  the  clay  is  very  low 
in  iron  contents.  With  a  clay  high  in  iron,  an  addition  of 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  manganese  will  be  sufficient,  if  the 
burning  is  done  right.  It  must  be  burnt  with  very  little 
draft  and  reducing  fire  in  order  that  the  iron  contents  in  the 
clay  will  be  reduced  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  state, 
which  will  color  the  brick  black  in  place  of  red,  as  usual.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  these  results  in  continuous  kilns,  but  in 
down-draft  and  chamber  kilns,  in  which  paving  and  blue  brick 
are  burnt,  the  matter  of  obtaining  black  brick  is  not  a  difficult 
problem.  In  order  to  burn  black  brick  in  continuous  kilns  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  the  same  method  as  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  use  for  making  blue  and  black  tiles.  The  brick  are  put 
in  saggers  and  coal  dust  is  packed  all  around  them.  The 
saggers  are  made  tight  by  putting  clay  between  them,  so  that 
no  air  can  come  inside  the  sagger.  With  this  method  a  black 
matt  brick  can  be  easily  obtained.  Another  method  is  also  to 
apply  a  black  slip  to  the  surface  of  the  brick,  and  the  clay  of 
the  brick  does  not  need  to  be  of  a  black  color  in  that  case. 


The  cost  of  slipping  1,000  brick  will  be  about  50  cents.—* 
Tonind.  Z.  No.  126,  1910. 


Ceramic  Bodies. — Dr.  Hugo  Hermann,  of  the  Ceramic 
School  of  Teplitz,  has  worked  out  a  new  system  by  which  he 
can  show  in  an  easy  way  a  graphic  method  for  the  analysis 
of  the  composition  of  ceramic  bodies.  He  takes  two  lines, 
which  are  drawn  vertical  to  each  other.  The  four  points  so 
obtained  are  indicated  as  clay  substance,  flint,  spar  and  lime, 
and  by  dividing  the  lines  in  equal  parts  the  results  of  an 
analysis  can  easily  be  drawn  out  in  a  graphic  figure  with 
these  lines,  and  will  give  the  range  in  which  the  composition 
of  the  clay  body  can  move. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  45, 
1910. 


Small  Electric  Kiln. — A  small  electric  kiln,  which  can  be 
built  easily,  was  described  by  W.  Pip  at  a  convention  of  the 
German  Bunden  Association.  The  kiln  (A)  proper  is  made  of 
magnesite  and  rests  on  a  piece  of  magnesite  (B).  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  kiln  is  filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  carbon  (C), 
which  are  used  as  resistance.  The  current  is  attached  to 
the  lower  part,  which  has  a  thin  copper  plate  (D)  screwed  to 
a  graphite  plate  (F),  to  which  the  one  pole  is  connected.  The 
other  pole  is  brought  in  at  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  by  a 
metal  ring  (F),  which  is  set  into  graphite  segments  (G).  The 


Electric  Kiln 


space  (H)  is  filled,  in  order 'to  give  proper  insulation,  with 
small  pea  magnesite.  The  kiln  can  be  heated  in  half  an  hour 
to  the  melting  point  of  corundum. — Sprechsaal  No.  49,  1910. 


The  Slipping  of  Brick. — In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  a  brick  of  a  desired  color  to  apply  a  slip  to 
the  brick.  When  the  body  of  the  brick  is  red  the  slip  should 
be  applied  quite  heavy,  as  otherwise  the  body  will  show 
through.  In  most  cases  the  slip  is  applied  direct  after  the 
brick  leave  the  machine,  as  this  will  give  a  better  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  slip  and  the  brick.  The  slip  should  have  the  same 
shrinkage  as  the  brick,  as  otherwise  it  will  peel  off  after  be¬ 
ing  burnt.— Tonwaarenfabrikant  No.  22,  1910. 


Continuous  Tunnel  Kiln. — The  Faugeron  tunnel  kiln,  in 
which  the  ware  is  burnt  on  cars,  which  are  moving  continu¬ 
ously,  and  of  which  The  Clay-Worker  had  a  description  some 
time  ago,  are  giving  excellent  results.  In  a  porcelain  factory 
the  pottery  is  burnt  by  cone  13  and  the  repairs  have  been  very 
small.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  several  years  and  the 
owners  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Several  new 
kilns  are  being  built,  and  the  tunnel  kiln  will  soon  take  a 
place  among  the  best  kilns  built.  The  Allgemeine  Elec- 
trizitats  Gesellshaft  in  Berlin  has  just  installed  two  of  these 
tunnel  kilns  in  their  new  porcelain  works.  Russia  has  five 
kilns,  which  are  used  mostly  for  burning  tiles  and  whiteware. 
—Tonind.  Z.  No.  118,  1910. 
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An  Inspection  Tour  Through  Louisville’s  Clay  Plants. 

The  “Falls  City’s”  Many  and  Varied  Ceramic  Lines  Combine  to 
Make  Kentucky’s  Metropolis  an  Interesting  Clay  Center. 


LOUISVILLE,  KYm  this  year’s  convention  city  for  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  and  the  B.  B.  A.,  is  a 
clay  center  of  no  mean  pretentions.  Within  the  bound¬ 
ary  lines  of  this  truly  Southern  city  and  directly  outside, 
within  close  proximity  to  Louisville,  connected  by  means  of 
excellent  railroad  facilities,  are  to  be  found  numerous  clay 
product  manufactories  of  wide  and  varied  character.  Within 
the  city  limits  of  the  Kentucky  metropolis  are  manufactured 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  press  and  hand-mo.de  brick,  fire  brick, 
vitrified  salt-glazed  sewer  pipe,  a  small  line  of  terra  cotta, 
wall  copings,  chimney  tops,  drain  tile,  hollow  building  blocks 
and  fireproofing  materials,  paving  brick,  locomotive  tiles,  fire¬ 
clay  specialties  and  pottery. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  clay  plants  have  been 
erected  in  and  about  Louisville,  for  the  central  location  of 
this  gateway  to  the  South  and  the  abundance  of  raw  material 


steady  and  close  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  fire  brick  for  refractory  purposes  they 
claim  that  by  application  of  scientific  methods  and  utmost 
care  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  high  grade  of 
refractory  material.  Their  product  was  awarded  a  high  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  held  in  1893,  and  again  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  in  1904.  They  supply  many  of  the 
plants  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  also  foundries,  rail¬ 
roads,  cement,  lime,  glass  and  gas  works,  boiler  and  power 
plants,  brick  and  tile  factories,  stove  manufactories  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  success  of  their  business  is  attributed  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  purity  of  their  fire  clay,  almost  all  of  which  is 
the  product  of  the  famous  Carter  county  (Kentucky)  clay 
mines,  located  at  Grahn  Station,  on  the  C.  &  O.  railroad, 
185  miles  east  of  Louisville.  Grahn  Station  was  named  for 
Mr.  K.  B.  Grahn,  the  president  of  the  company,  who  was  sole 
owner  for  20  years.  Five  years  ago  a  company  was  incor- 
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that  Kentucky  affords  the  producer  has  given  sufficient  im¬ 
petus  for  the  establishment  of  these  extensive  manufactories. 

In  Louisville  proper  we  find  the  plants  of  the  Hydraulic 
Brick  Company,  the  P.  Bannon  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville  Brick  Company,  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Company, 
J.  P.  McCollum  Brick  Company,  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick 
Company,  the  Mayer  Brick  Company  and  the  Louisville  Pot¬ 
tery  Compan3r,  while  only  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast 
of  the  city  are  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plants. 
Across  the  Ohio  river,  in  New  Albany,  are  the  two  interest¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  Hoosier  Brick  Company  and  the  Goetz  Bros., 
while  in  Jeffersonville  is  located  the  Acme  Brick  Company’s 
plant.  Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Louisville  there  are 
scores  of  excellent  clay  plants.  In  our  tour,  however,  we 
must  confine  our  journey  to  trips  through  the  plants  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  to  Louisville. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  clay  plants  in  Louis¬ 
ville  is  that  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  located 
four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  in  Highland  Park,  a 
small  incorporated  town,  and  easily  reached  by  trolley.  This 
plant  is  well  known  for  its  high  grade  of  fire  brick  and  all 
the  other  of  their  refractory  material,  made  out  of  the  famous 
Carter  county  (Kentucky)  fire  clays.  After  20  years  of 


porated,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  K.  B. 
Grahn;  vice-president,  C.  A.  Parker;  treasurer,  M.  P. 
Dehoney,  and  C.  E.  Parker,  secretary.  The  super¬ 
intendent  is  Mr.  Louis  Ernst.  If  you  visit  the  plant 
today  you  will  find  them  making  thousands  of  fire  brick  and 
fire  clay  specialties  and  refractory  materials  of  all  kinds  and 
shapes.  Six  cars  of  fire  clay  are  shipped  daily  and  stored  at 
the  plant  under  large  sheds.  Other  raw  materials  entering 
into  the  composition  of  their  various  products  are  flint  clays, 
three  plastic  clays  and  broken  brick  for  grog.  A  year  ago  the 
plant  suffered  a  loss  through  a  disastrous  fire,  but  the  plant 
was  soon  rebuilt  and  is  now  confined  to  a  half-dozen  or  more 
large  buildings,  five  of  which  are  used  for  drying,  each  being 
60x150  in  size,  the  floors  of  which  are  heated  with  steam 
through  flues  and  pipes.  The  raw  materials  are  ground  in  two 
Johnson  (Leeds,  England)  dry  pans  and  screened  on  three 
piano-wire  screens  of  the  company’s  own  make.  Both  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand-made  brick  are  made,  the  presses  employed 
being  a  Berg  four-mold  dry  press  and  an  English-made  two- 
mold  press.  Six  wet  pans,  several  of  which  were  made  by  the 
Portsmouth  Machine  and  Casting  Company,  are  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  material  for  hand  pressing.  The  prepared  clay  is 
taken  from  the  pans  by  means  of  spades  and  taken 
in  trucks  to  different  points  in  the  pressing  department  or 
dry  floors  as  needed.  Seventy  thousand  bricks  are  made 
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daily,  20,000  of  which  are  nine-inch  brick,  while  the  rest  are 
odd  shapes.  The  brick  are  dried  over  night,  while  the  other 
materials  require  different  drying  periods,  according  to  size 
and  style. 

The  ware  is  burned  in  17  round  down-draft  kilns,  nine  of 
which  have  center  stacks.  The  superintendent  declares  this 
type  of  kiln  is  cheaper  to  build,  does  away  with  additional 
expense  of  erecting  outside  stacks  and  while  not  so  easy  to 
fill,  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  other  type  of  kiln. 
These  kilns  are  fired  to  from  2,000  to  2,600  degrees  centi¬ 
grade  temperature,  seven  days  being  consumed  in  the  burn¬ 
ing.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel.  The  power  plant  for  operating 
machinery  and  lighting  consists  of  four  boilers  150  h.p.  each, 
two  engines,  one  of  which  is  a  180  h.p.  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamble,  while  the  second  is  a  200  h.p.  Erie,  and  a  small  en¬ 
gine  for  running  the  dynamos  and  fire  pump.  The  water 
supply  is  furnished  by  two  cisterns  and  city  pipe  connection. 
The  products  of  this  plant  are  shipped  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  company  has  its  own  chemist,  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  their  products  being  carefully  analyzed. 

Hydraulic  Brick  Company’s  Plants. 

The  largest  brick  manufacturing  concern  in  Kentucky 
is  that  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Company,  which  operates 
three  large  plants  in  and  about  Louisville.  The  company, 
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which  has  for  its  officers  Mr.  A.  Dumesnil,  president;  James 
Clark,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and  Walter  S.  Adams,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  brick  business 
since  1901,  at  which  time  they  purchased  the  three  plants, 
which  had  been  owned  and  operated  separately  by  different 
companies  before  that  time. 

The  main  plant  is  known  as  the  Central  plant  and  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  12th  and  St.  Louis  streets.  The  raw  material  used 
here  is  supplied  from  the  southern  yard,  where  the  company 
owns  a  large  tract  of  clay  land  five  miles  distant  from  the 
Central  plant.  The  gondola  cars  of  clay  are  switched  into 
the  yard  from  the  I.  C.  railroad’s  main  track.  Six  to  eight 
full  cars  of  clay  are  hauled  in  each  evening.  When  the  plant 
is  running  to  full  capacity  the  clay  is  taken  direct  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  When  not  running  to  full  capacity  the  surplus  is 
dumped  on  one  side  of  the  track  and  left  until  needed.  Iron 
bottom  dump  cars  of  two  yards  capacity  are  used,  and  are 
hauled  by  “mule  power.”  The  cars  run  on  narrow  tracks 
into  a  small  shed  or  roof  arrangement  used  for  protecting  the 
belt  conveying  system,  which  is  located  below  the  track  at 
this  point.  Here  the  clay  is  dumped  onto  the  belt  conveyor, 
which  carries  it  to  a  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  clay  crusher. 
The  crushed  clay  is  elevated  to  a  Chambers  Bros,  pug  mill, 
from  which  the  pugged  clay  is  dropped  into  a  Chambers  brick 
machine.  The  column  of  prepared  clay  issuing  from  the 


mouth  of  the  machine  is  automatically  cut  on  a  Chambers 
rotary  end  cutter.  On  an  average  75,000  bricks  are  made 
daily.  The  brick  are  dried  in  a  24-track  Sharer  dryer,  each 
track  holding  12  cars  each.  The  company  owns  five  hundred 
dryer  cars,  all  made  by  the  Chambers  Bros.  Comany.  The 
brick  are  dried  in  80  hours,  the  dryer  being  a  hot-air  dryer, 
with  furnace  at  one  end  and  fired  with  coal.  The  brick  are 
burned  in  six  up-draft  rectangular  kilns,  each  holding  350,000, 
set  42  high.  These  kilns  have  16  fire  boxes  on  either  side 
and  are  fired  with  coal.  The  burning  requires  ten  days. 

The  company  also  operates  a  hydraulic  machine.  The  raw 
material  for  this  machine  is  taken  from  a  four-million-capac¬ 
ity  storage  shed.  The  clay  stored  here  has  been  dried  on 
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Interior  View  of  Kiln  Showing  Center  Stack. 


their  southern  yard  before  being  hauled  to  Central  plant. 
The  stored  clay  is  taken  as  needed  to  a  Williams  patented 
roll  crusher,  from  which  it  is  taken  and  elevated  to  inclined 
screens  of  the  company’s  own  make.  The  screened  clay  drops 
into  a  storage  bin  and  is  fed  direct  into  a  ten-mold  hydraulic 
press  having  a  capacity  of  40,000  dry  press  brick  daily.  These 
are  trucked  to  six  square  down-draft  kilns  and  set  30  high. 
These  kilns  hold  170,000  each  and  are  burned  in  twelve  days, 
face  brick  only  being  made.  The  company  stores  its  com¬ 
mon  brick  on  the  yard,  while  the  face  brick  are  piled  in  a 
large  stock  shed.  Local  and  state  trade  take  their  entire 
output. 

At  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Company’s  eastern  plant,  which  is 
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Scenes  in  and  About  Hydraulic  Brick  Co/s  Central  Yard. 


Pile  of  Surplus  Surface  Clay. 


A  View  of  the  Stock  Piles  on  Yard. 


Interior  View  of  Large  Storage  Shed. 


Delivery  End  of  Dryer. 


A  Glimpse  of  Hydraulic’s  Central  Plant. 


Setting  a  Large  Rectangular  Kiln. 
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located  on  Goss  avenue,  several  miles  east  of  the  Central 
plant,  the  company  owns  thirty  acres  of  red  surface  clay, 
which  averages  ten  feet  in  depth.  This  plant  is  operated  all 
year,  the  clay  being  plowed,  allowed  to  dry  and  then 
carted  to  the  storage  shed,  which  holds  sufficient  raw  material 
for  the  making  of  4,000,000  of  brick.  From  the  storage  shed 
the  clay  is  wheeled  to  rollers,  elevated  and  screened,  then 
goes  direct  to  a  Lyons  five-mold  press,  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  Iron  and  Machinery  Company.  The  green  brick  are 
placed  on  trucks  and  wheeled  to  five  up-draft  kilns,  each 
holding  300,000  brick.  Coal  is  used  in  the  burning.  Twenty 
thousand  brick  are  made  daily. 

Hydraulic’s  Southern  Yard. 

This  plant  is  located  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  the 
Seelbach  Hotel  and  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Hydraulic 
central  yard.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  the  Hydraulic’s 


A  Corner  of  Machinery  Room  in  Hydraulic’s  Central  Yard. 

Louisville  yards  and  has  many  interesting  features.  The 
clay  land  comprises  125  acres  of  rich  surface  clay,  which 
averages  15  feet  in  depth  and  overlies  an  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
ply  of  shale,  which  at  the  point  now  being  worked  has  a  one- 
hundred-and-fifty-foot  face.  Below  this  depth  there  is  a  fine 
grade  of  shale,  which  they  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  use, 
and  has  every  indication  of  being  as  large  a  body  as  that 
above  it. 

The  clay  is  removed  by  means  of  a  steam  shovel  of  the 
company’s  own  make,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory  for 
this  work.  Most  of  this  surface  clay  is  shipped  into  the  Cen¬ 
tral  yard.  The  shale  is  blasted  and  taken  to  the  plant  in 
cars  running  on  a  narrow-gauge  track.  At  the  plant  the  shale 
is  ground  in  a  Raymond  nine-foot  dry  pan.  The  ground  ma¬ 
terial  is  elevated  to  a  screen  and  thence  to  bin  and  fed  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  Boyd  five-mold  press.  The  green  brick  are 
loaded  on  trucks  and  taken  to  the  kilns.  There  are  five 
kilns  in  all,  two  down-draft  of  200,000  each  and  three  up¬ 
draft  of  300,000  each.  The  daily  output  of  drv  press  brick  is 
20,000. 

The  clay  for  the  stiff  mud  brick  is  brought  to  the  plant  in 
large  cars  and  shoveled  directly  to  a  set  of  C.  W.  Raymond 
Company’s  rollers.  The  clay  then  passes  through  a 
Raymond  pug  mill  and  a  Chambers  brick  machine 
to  an  automatic  end  cutter.  The  wire-cut  brick  are 
placed  on  Chambers  dryer  cars  and  sent  into  a  fourteen-track 
hot  air  dryer.  The  usual  run  here  is  40,000  daily.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  its  own  stable,  which  houses  sixty  horses,  used  on 
all  three  plants. 


The  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Company’s  Yard. 

This  plant,  owned  and  operated  by  M.  J.  Bannon,  presi¬ 
dent;  P.  Bannon,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Veeneman,  secretary,  is  located  on  Magnolia  avenue, 
between  8th  and  10th  streets,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  This  plant  was  erected  18  years  ago  by  P.  Bannon, 
father  of  the  present  head  of  the  company.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Kentucky  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Company’s 
plant.  The  plant  was  originally  built  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  brick.  To  this  was  added  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  making  of  fire  brick.  So  success¬ 

ful  were  the  two  departments  that  a  No.  2  plant  was 
built  across  the  road,  and  here  installed  a  complete  outfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  hollow  blocks  and  fireproofing 
materials.  The  old  plant  covers  about  three  acres  of  ground 
and  is  very  conveniently  located  with  regards  to  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  The  raw  material  is  shipped  in  from  Lincoln 
City,  Ind.,  and  Bannon’s  Switch,  a  short  distance 
west  of  New  Albany.  Here  two  different  shales  are 
blasted  and  sent  to  the  plant,  where  they  are  stored 
in  large  storage  sheds,  which  hold  four  days’  sup¬ 
ply.  The  sheds  are  well  equipped  with  protected  conveying 

belts,  the  clay  being  dumped  onto  the  protecting  benches  in 

bins  when  it  is  brought  in.  In  this  manner  the  benches  can 
be  removed  as  the  raw  material  is  needed  and  taken  from 
either  end  to  the  incline  belt  stationed  at  right  angles  to  the 
points  over  two  nine-foot  Stevenson  dry  pans.  After  passing 
through  the  pans  the  ground  material  is  elevated  to  Bonnot 
piano-wire  screens.  The  screened  clay  drops  to  a  large 


Kiln  Yard  of  the  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 

wooden  storage  bin,  which  has  a  capacity  of  75  tons.  The 
clay  is  fed  as  needed  into  a  Raymond  pug  mill  and  from 
thence  goes  into  a  Chambers  Bros,  side  cut  brick  machine. 
Twenty-five  thousand  3x4x9  blocks  are  made  daily,  repressed 
on  two  Eagle  represses  made  by  the  American  Clay  Machin¬ 
ery  Company.  A  Raymond  hand  cutting  machine  is  used. 
The  blocks  are  taken  on  dryer  cars  holding  260  blocks  each 
into  a  Barron  iron-clad  dryer,  which  consists  of  three  tunnels 
90  feet  long  of  four  tracks  each.  The  dryer  holds  150  cars 
and  is  heated  by  means  of  direct  steam.  The  drying  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  24  hours.  The  dried  brick  are  burned  in  14 
round  down-draft,  twenty-eight-foot  kilns. 

The  fire  brick  department  is  equipped  with  the  necessary 
molds  and  shapes  for  the  making  of  hand-made  fire  brick  and 
odd  shaped  fire  clay  specialties.  There  are  large  drying 
floors,  where  the  fire  clay  goods  are  dried. 

The  power  of  the  entire  plant  is  furnished  by  means  of  a  200 
h.p.  Bates  Corliss  engine,  two  sixty-inch  by  eighteen-foot  four- 
inch  tubular  boilers.  A  small  engine  is  used  in  running  the 
machinery  in  the  machine  shop.  Across  the  road  is  plant  No. 
2,  where  drain  tile  and  hollow  clayware  are  made.  A  mix- 
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ture  of  clay  and  shale  is  used.  The  clay  is  shipped  in  from 
the  company’s  clay  bank  in  Grayson  Co.,  Ky.,  while  the  shale 
is  the  same  as  is  used  in  the  No.  1  plant.  The  clay  is  ground 
in  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  dry  pan,  elevated 
to  piano-wire  screens  of  the  company’s  own  design,  from  which 
it  drops  to  a  Freese  combined  pug  mill  and  brick  and  tile 
machine.  In  the  making  of  special  ware  the  material  is 
first  sent  through  a  large  Freese  pug  mill  before  going  into 
a  Freese  machine  equipped  with  special  dies  for  various 
wares.  Two  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  automatic  cutting  ma¬ 
chines  are  installed  here,  while  a  third  is  used  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  design.  The  general  run  is  on  hollow  fireproof¬ 
ing.  the  capacity  of  the  plant  being  40  tons  daily.  The  ware 
is  dried  in  a  steam  tunnel  dryer,  a  Sturtevant  fan  being  used 
for  draft  and  circulation.  The  dryer  is  of  the  company’s  own 
design  and  has  four  tunnels  of  three  tracks  each,  is  70  feet 
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Stock  Yard  of  the  K.  V.  B.  Company’s  No.  2  Plant. 


long.  The  dryer  holds  125  cars.  The  ware  is  burned  in 
five  round  down  and  up-draft  kilns,  28  feet  each  in  diameter, 
and  fired  with  coal.  The  kilns  have  four  stacks  each,  built 
equi-distant  from  each  other  and  extending  several  feet  above 
tops  of  kilns.  Orton  cones  are  used  for  obtaining  correct 
temperatures.  Four  days  are  required  for  the  burning.  The 
power  of  the  plant  is  furnished  by  a  180  h.p.  slide-valve 
Granger  &  Co.  engine  and  a  large  150  h.p.  water  tube  boiler. 
The  belting  on  this  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  sewer  pipe  plant, 
is  that  of  the  Main  Belting  Company. 

The  American  District  Clock  service  is  installed  on  all 
three  plants. 

The  Louisville  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 

This  is  another  company  among  whose  officers  appears  the 
name  of  M.  J.  Bannon.  He  controls  a  half-interest,  his  part¬ 


ner,  the  president  of  the  company,  being  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Nevin.  The  plant  is  located  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  the  city,  bounded  by  38th  street, 
Rudd  avenue  and  the  Ohio  river.  This  plant  is  twelve  years 
old  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  its  erection. 
The  present  proprietors  were  the  original  builders  and  own¬ 
ers  and  have  not  the  least  idea  of  selling  their  property,  for 
they  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  clay  land  and 
are  getting  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  The  yellow  surface 
clay  used  in  making  the  brick  averages  15  feet  in  thickness 
and  covers  a  wide  area  of  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  plant. 

Nearly  every  year  the  Ohio  river  overflows  its  banks  at 
this  point,  covers  their  clay  land  and  leaves  a  new  deposit  of 
river  bottom  clay.  The  plant  is  operated  during  ten  months 
of  the  year. 

As  seen  by  one  of  the  illustrations  of  this  article,  the  clay 
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is  first  plowed  and  afterwards  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  days, 
the  loosened  clay  being  only  about  two  inches  in  depth.  Four 
Quincy  clay  gatherers,  each  of  which  hold  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  of  clay,  are  employed  daily  in  the  clay  gathering.  They 
do  the  work  well  and  quickly  and  are  quite  a  money-saving 
item.  The  gatherers  when  filled  are  hauled  to  the  plant  and 
the  clay  automatically  dumped  in  a  storage  shed,  which  has 
a  capacity  for  enough  material  to  make  two  million  brick. 
The  raw  material  is  fed  as  needed  into  a  squirrel-chaser 
crusher,  then  elevated  to  two  screens  of  local  make  and 
dropped  by  gravity  to  two  Simpson  four-mold  dry  presses. 
The  green  brick  are  placed  on  trucks  and  taken  to  the  kilns, 
of  which  there  are  five,  four  rectangular  up-draft  and  one 
round  down-draft.  In  the  up-draft  kiln  they  set  the  brick  39 
high.  The  width  of  the  inside  of  the  kiln  is  28  feet.  Each 
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of  the  up-draft  kilns  has  52  Are  boxes,  26  on  either  side. 
These  five  kilns  hold  450,000  each.  The  complete  burning 
is  accomplished  in  16  days,  coke  and  coal  being  used  for  fuel. 
The  company  houses  their  26  mules  in  a  large  stable  near 
the  plant.  The  local  trade  takes  their  entire  output. 

J.  P.  McCollum’s  Yard. 

This  is  a  small  but  interesting  soft-mud  brick  plant,  which 
is  distinguished  by  having  as  its  owner  the  oldest  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  Louisville.  J.  P.  McCollum  has  been  in  the 
brick  business  for  over  40  years  and  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  his  enjoyable  work.  He  started  a  small  hand  yard  in 
Louisville  in  1870  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 


Plowing  Clay  in  Louisville  Brick  Company’s  Clay  Field. 


Clay  Bank  of  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 


brick  business  ever  since  that  time.  The  present  plant, 
which  has  been  in  operation  two  years,  is  located  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  Louisville  on  Barnard  and  Spring  streets.  A 
seven-foot  bed  of  surface  clay  at  the  rear  of  the  plant  is  the 
source  of  the  supply  of  raw  material.  The  clay  is  dug  by 
hand  with  pick  and  shovel  and  thrown  into  one-yard  steel  cars 
and  pushed  to  the  plant,  where  the  clay  is  thrown  into  a 
Martin  granulator.  The  brick  are  made  on  a  C.  &  A.  Potts 
Company  combination  pug  mill  and  brick  machine.  Six  bricks 
are  molded  at  a  time.  A  Potts  sander  is  used  in  this  opera¬ 
tion.  The  pallets  of  bricks  are  taken  to  a  dryer  on  a  Martin 
conveying  system.  The  Martin  dryer  used  here  holds  31,000 
brick.  The  dryer  is  filled  every  day,  the  brick  drying  over 


night  and  the  dryer  emptied  the  next  morning.  The  brick 
are  burned  in  three  up-draft  kilns,  which  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  100,000.  Coke,  wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel. 
The  coke  and  wood  are  used  in  water  smoking,  while  coal 
is  employed  for  the  real  burning  of  the  ware.  Each  kiln  is 
finished  in  14  days’  firing. 

Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  Plant. 

Four  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Louisville,  on  the  Southern 
railroad,  is  located  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s 
plant,  which  turns  out  a  good  grade  of  brick  and  drain  tile. 
The  brick  are  made  by  the  usual  soft-mud  method.  The  clay, 
which  is  an  easily  worked  surface  clay,  free  from  any  trouble- 


Gathering  the  Dried  Clay  with  Quincy  Gatherers. 


Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  Kilns  and  Dryer. 


some  ingredients,  is  taken  from  a  fifty-acre  field  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  the  plant,  where  the  clay  appears  in 
a  seven-foot  bank.  The  clay  is  dug  by  hand  and  shoveled 
into  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  iron  side-dump 
cars,  which  hold  one  and  a  half  yards  of  clay  each.  The! 
loaded  cars  are  pulled  over  narrow-gauge  tracks  by  means  of 
horse  power  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  at  the  rear  of  the  plant. 
A  winding  drum  and  cable  are  used  in  pulling  the  cars  (two 
cars  are  pulled  up  at  a  time)  up  the  incline  to  a  point  above 
the  clay  room,  where  the  clay  is  dumped  and  shoveled  into  a 
C.  &  A.  Potts  granulator.  A  complete  Potts  equipment  is  in¬ 
stalled,  including  pug  mill,  brick  machine  and  sand  raolder. 
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The  green  brick  are  dried  in  a  steam  dryer  of  100,000  capacity 
of  the  company’s  own  design.  Exhaust  steam  is  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  while  live  steam  is  used  at  night.  The  brick  are 
dried  in  three  days  and  then  taken  to  the  four  up-draft  kilns, 
which  have  a  total  capacity  for  1,600,000  brick.  The  brick 
are  set  40  high  and  are  burned  and  cooled  in  12  days.  The 
average  daily  output  is  40,000.  The  brick  are  shipped  all 
over  Kentucky.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Henry 
Kleymeyer,  pres.;  H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  vice-pres.;  T.  Bishop, 
secy.;  W.  K.  Seirp,  treas.,  and  H.  Herpel,  mgr. 

Louisville  Pottery  Company’s  Plant. 

One  of  the  pioneer  plants  in  the  South  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  of  pottery  goods  is  located  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  foundation  of  this  operation  dates  back 
as  far  as  1875,  when  John  Bauer  erected  a  small  plant  on 
Preston  street  road  and  began  in  a  limited  way  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  jugs,  earthenware  and  similar  pottery  specialties.  In 
those  days  there  was  little  machinery  for  a  plant  of  this  kind 


tent  to  let  the  business  run  along  in  the  old  way.  The 
changed  conditions  naturally  demanded  new  methods,  and  as 
these  did  not  materialize  here,  the  growth  of  the  business  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  potter.  In  1898  John 
Bauer  died,  leaving  his  wife  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
plant,  but  this  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  after 
several  years  the  old  plant  was  closed  down,  to  be  sold  to  the 
other  and  younger  men,  who  had  in  view  the  true  merits  of 
the  industry. 

It  was  in  the  year  1906  that  several  young  men  purchased 
the  old  Bauer  plant  and  after  a  careful  reconstruction  of  the 
same  began  a  business  under  the  name  of  the  Louisville  Pot¬ 
tery  Company.  The  company  was  incorporated  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $50,000,  and  operations  were  begun  in  a  manner 
to  insure  success  in  the  undertaking.  After  a  short  time  it 
was  decided  to  seek  new  and  more  modern  quarters,  and  a 
desirable  location  was  secured  on  a  railroad,  where  switching 
facilities  could  be  had,  and  a  new  and  modern  plant  erected 
thereon.  The  ground  comprises  two  and  one-half  acres,  and 
there  is  located  on  the  same  a  building  70x325  feet,  one  room 


Setting  Jugs  in  a  Center  Draft  Kiln,  Louisville  Pottery. 


except  patterns  that  were  crude,  and  which  were  operated  by 
hand  or  foot  power.  The  magnitude  of  the  industry  had  not 
assumed  the  proportions  that  it  has  reached  today,  and  the 
output  was  consumed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  immediate  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  the  plant  was  located. 

But  that  day  has  passed  forever,  and  now  the  potters’  art 
has  assumed  such  magnitude  that  there  is  real  cause  for  the 
most  modern  equipment  in  the  plant  and  the  most  careful 
workmanship  in  the  manner  of  turning  out  the  commodities. 
There  is  an  enormous  demand  from  various  sources  for  all 
the  special  lines  manufactured  from  potter's  clay,  and  the 
modern  manufacturer  is  one  that  has  a  very  wide  and  useful 
field  of  operations.  He  must  be  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
his  customers,  and  he  must  also  be  able  to  place  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  much  higher  quality  of  ware  than  was  essential  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  Bauer  pottery  was  operated  in  a  limited  way  with  an 
increase  now  and  then,  and  the  business  gradually  assumed  a 
more  far-reaching  territory.  Few  improvements  were  made 
in  the  old  plant,  however,  and  the  Bauer  people  were  con- 


of  which  covers  80x200  feet,  where  are  employed  a  force  of 
nearly  fifty  hands. 

The  equipment  of  the  plant  consists  of  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  methods,  and  in  addition  they  have  a  150  h.p. 
automatic  Detroit  stoker,  a  150  h.p.  Allis-Chalmers  Corliss  en¬ 
gine.  Everything  is  operated  on  the  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods,  and  their  output  is  one  and  one-half  million  gallons  per 
year.  This  includes  jugs,  fruit  jars,  earthenware,  churns, 
flower-pots  and  stoneware  specials.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  four  center-stack,  down-draft  kilns,  28  feet  inside. 

The  potter’s  clay  is  mined  about  seventy-five  miles  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  State,  and  is  shipped  in  on  cars  right  to  the  plant. 
It  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  has  given  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  After  being  received  the  clay  is  carefully 
washed  and  the  manufacture  of  the  commodities  done  by  the 
best  workmen  obtainable.  The  business  of  this  concern  ex¬ 
tends  to  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  they  enjoy  a  repu¬ 
tation  that  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  plant.  Aside  from 
this  it  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
Mr.  S.  O.  Snyder  is  president  of  the  company. 
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P.  BANNON  SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY’S  PLANT. 


We  find  in  Louisville,  besides  the  several  brick  plants, 
other  interesting  and  unusual  clay  product  manufactories. 
One  of  these  is  the  P.  Bannon  sewer  pipe  plant,  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city,  on  13th  and  Lexington,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  and  easily 
reached  by  trolley.  The  plant  has  quite  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory,  being  the  oldest  clayworking  plant  in  Louisville  today 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  successful.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  Patrick  Bannon,  the  father  of  Mr.  Jeff.  Bannon,  the  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  the  company,  entered  the  clay  field  and  erected 
the  plant.  At  that  time  the  original  idea  was  to  manufac¬ 
ture  architectural  terra  cotta.  Before  entering  this  business 
he  had  been  a  builder  of  machinery  and  was  well  versed  in 
mechanical  lines.  He  imported  three  Scotchmen  and  three 
Italians,  who  aided  him  greatly  in  the  first  few  years  in  this 
line.  He  realized  the  advantages  of  vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  manufacturing  it  as  a 
side  line.  The  demand  for  the  Bannon  pipe  became  so  heavy 
that  the  architectural  terra  cotta  manufacturing  became  a 
minor  proposition.  Today  they  make  little  or  no  architectural 
terra  cotta.  Mr.  Jeff.  Bannon,  who  has  had  complete  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company  since  his  father’s  death,  several 
years  ago,  has  been  in  the  sewer  pipe  business  for  thirty 
years  and  is  well  versed  in  every  branch,  having  in  his 
earlier  days  worked  in  all  the  departments  and  thoroughly 
mastering  every  detail  of  the  work. 

In  the  early  years  a  few  tons  of  ware  was  considered  a 
satisfactory  day’s  work.  The  plant  developed  rapidly,  until 
today  nearly  seventy-five  tons  of  ware  are  produced  daily. 


Main  Entry  Bannon’s  Clay  Mine  Near  Duff,  Indiana. 


The  company  was  incorporated  in  March,  1902,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  P.  Bannon,  pres.;  M.  J.  Bannon,  vice-pres.  and  gen’l 
mgr.;  P.  Bannon,  Jr.,  treas.,  and  Henry  M.  Woltring,  secy. 
These  officers  continued  until  after  the  death  of  P.  Bannon, 
Sr.,  which  occurred  February,  1906,  when  M.  J.  Bannon  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  and  P.  Bannon,  Jr.,  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  H.  M.  Woltring  as  secretary.  In  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  their  products  they  employ  clays  from  two  different 
mines,  both  owned  and  operated  by  them.  One  of  the  mines 
is  located  in  Grayson,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky,  while  the 
other  is  located  at  Duff,  Dubois  county,  Indiana.  All  the  raw 
material  is  shipped  in  by  rail,  none  of  the  clay  found  about 
Louisville  being  suitable  for  making  sewer  pipe.  The 
Daviess  county  mine  is  an  open  bank  of  fire  clay 
and  shale.  The  shale  averages  20  feet  in  thickness,  overlying 
an  eight-foot  vein  of  fire  clay.  A  three-foot  bed  of  subsoil  is 
first  stripped  off,  the  shale  is  then  blasted  and  a  mixture  of 
the  shale  and  fire  clay  shipped  in  to  Louisville  on  gondola 
cars.  Two  cars  are  shipped  in  daily.  At  Duff,  Ind.,  80 
miles  from  Louisville,  they  have  a  drift  mine,  from  which 
they  get  a  fire  clay  running  8  feet  in  thickness.  Three  cars 
of  this  fire  clay  are  shipped  in  weekly.  Fifteen  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  both  places.. 

At  the  plant  the  raw  material  is  stored  in  separate  bins 
and  used  as  needed.  The  materials  are  mixed  as  desired  and 
thrown  into  two  Stevenson  nine-foot,  dry  pans.  The  ground 
material  is  elevated  to  Dunlap  screens  and  after  screening 
dropped  by  gravity  into  a  large  steel  circular  storage  bin, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons.  The  clay  is  then  dropped 
into  three  seven-foot  wet  pans  of  the  Stevenson  make.  After 
the  clay  is  properly  tempered  the  clay  is  taken  from  pans  by 


Clay  Mine,  Wilson’s  Switch,  Near  Duff,  Indiana. 
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wooden  shovels  and  thrown  onto  belt  conveyors,  which  take 
the  material  to  two  sewer  pipe  presses.  The  presses  are 
made  by  the  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
One  of  the  presses  is  located  on  the  first  floor,  while  the  other 
is  installed  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  former  are  made  the 
larger  sizes,  ranging  from  15  to  36  inches  in  diameter.  All 
sizes  from  3  to  12  are  made  on  the  smaller  press.  One  of 
the  presses  is  being  worked  all  the  time,  while  the  other  only 
half  the  time.  The  ware  is  dried  on  four  floors  heated  with 
steam,  exhaust  being  used  during  the  day  and  live  steam  at 
night..  The  drying  floors  cover  in  all  62,125  square  feet  of 
space.  There  is  a  large  cellar  to  the  plant  in  which  the 
grinding  and  tempering  is  done  and  the  clay  stored  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  power  plant  is  on  the  first  floor  and  consists  of  a 
300  h.p.  Reynolds  Corliss  engine,  two  eighty-four-inch  by 


The  Bannon  Fire  Clay  Mine,  Grayson  County,  Kentucky. 


Making  Eight-Inch  Sewer  Pipe. 


sixteen-foot  four-inch  tubular  boilers  and  a  separate  engine 
for  lighting  and  running  the  machine  shop. 

The  ware  is  burned  in  twelve  twenty-eight-foot,  round 
down-draft  kilns,  fired  with  coal.  The  burning  requires  four 
days  of  firing.  The  largest  runs  are  24-inch  pipe,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  special  size  being  far  greater  than  the  com¬ 
pany  can  supply.  The  odd  sized  and  smaller  pipe,  together 
with  some  of  the  larger  sizes,  are  piled  on  the  stock  yard, 
which  is  600  by  425  feet  in  area.  Besides  the  usual  run  on 
sewer  pipe  the  company  makes  special  lines  of  flue  linings, 
wall  coping,  chimney  tops,  traps  and  elbows. 

The  Bannon  patent  lidded  pipe  for  covering  steam  and 
water  pipes  is  a  product  well  known  throughout  the  Central 
States,  this  particular  pipe  filling  half  the  company’s  orders. 
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It  is  a  lidded  pipe,  made  of  fire  clay  and  shale  and  is  vitrified, 
salt-glazed  and  of  such  durability  and  strength  and  proof 
against  the  attack  of  any  fluid  or  chemical  it  might  be  subject¬ 
ed  to  in  its  usage  that  it  is  safe  to  say  it  is  literally  everlast¬ 
ing.  This  lidded  pipe  is  made  in  whole  pieces,  but 
can  be  broken  in  half  by  use  of  a  cold  chisel  and 
hammer,  as  each  joint  is  scored  or  partly  cut  the 
full  length  of  the  pipe  in  the  manufacturing  of  same 
and  is  therefore  readily  separated.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  bottom  half  can  be  laid  in  the  ditch, 
placing  at  intervals  of  every  ten  feet  a  support  or  rest  piece 
which  has  extensions  or  projection  pieces  on  both  sides  on 
the  inside  of  the  pipe.  The  projection  pieces  have  a  small 
pocket,  in  which  is  placed  the  iron  pipe  or  roller  to  carry  the 
steam  pipe,  allowing  all  drip  or  leakage  to  run  off  under  the 


Bannon’s  Shale  Bank,  Lincoln  City,  Indiana. 


Setting  Large  Size  Pipe  at  P.  Bannon’s  Sewer  Pipe  Plant. 

steam  pipe.  These  pipes  are  used  by  many  of  the  steam 
heating  firms  in  the  country. 

A  side  line  commanding  a  great  deal  of  the  company’s  at¬ 
tention  is  the  manufacture  of  chimney  tops.  In  traveling 
about  over  Louisville  one  will  find  hundreds  of  residences  and 
buildings  on  which  the  Bannon  chimney  top  is  used. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  the  plant  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  gravity  elevators.  There  are  three  used  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  pipe  from  the  second  and  third  floors  to  the  kiln  yard. 
A  large,  strong,  wooden  box  filled  with  heavy  weights  attached 
to  a  stout  chain  pulls  the  elevator  when  lightened  of  its  load 
up  to  the  second  and  third-story  floors,  where  it  is  locked  by 
a  peg  arrangement  and  the  trucks  of  the  pipe  wheeled  on. 
The  elevator  is  then  unlocked  and  slowly  lowers  to  the  yard 
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level.  This  is  a  convenient  method  and  a  very  economical 
one.  The  plant  has  many  other  unusual  features  which  the 
average  clayworker  would  enjoy  inspecting.  The  pleasure 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  hearty  welcome  and  cordial  greeting 
extended  every  visiting  clayworker  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Bannon  and 
his  brother,  P.  Bannon,  Jr.,  who  personify  the  pleasing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  typical  Kentucky  gentlemen. 

Louisville’s  Face  Brick  Business. 

For  a  decade  or  two  Owen  Tyler  has  played  the  leading 
role  in  the  face  brick  business  of  Kentucky.  His  office  in  the 
Tyler  building  is  recognized  as  headquarters  for  fine  pressed 
and  ornamental  brick  by  the  architects  and  builders  of  that 
State.  We  are  pleased  to  present  a  view  of  the  display  room 
in  Mr.  Tyler’s  office,  where,  as  the  reader  may  see,  panels 
of  every  style  of  up-to-date  brick  are  shown  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Mr.  Tyler  is  ably  seconded  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  brick  architecture  by  his  brother,  Isaac  H.  Tyler,  who, 
as  a  good  salesman  should,  always  wears  the  smile  that  won’t 
come  off.  He  will  be  an  active  member  of  the  “glad-hand” 
brigade  convention  week.  Owen  Tyler  has  figured  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  local  political  affairs  of  late  years  and  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  orator,  consequently  he  is  the 
choice  of  the  local  committee  for  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
banquet,  a  function  where  wit  and  wisdom  will  race  against 


Hand-Molding  Room,  Third  Floor,  P.  B.  S.  P.  Co.’s  Factory. 


time,  with  no  speed  limit  to  check  the  swiftest  toasters,  or 
roasters,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Neighboring  Plants. 

There  are  a  number  of  yards  in  near-by  towns,  but  as 
they  figure  but  little  in  the  Louisville  market,  they  are  not 
regarded  as  competing  plants.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
West  Point  Brick  Company,  at  West  Point,  twenty  miles 
southwest  from  Louisville,  which  operates  an  up-to-date  soft- 
mud  plant.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Louisville  business 
men,  who  will  be  represented  on  the  Entertainment  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  who  do  not  as  yet  consider  themselves  as  “city- 
broke”  brickmakers,  but  are  content  to  supply  the  market  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant. 

In  scanning  the  list  of  entertainers  old-time  members  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  observe  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  H.  W. 
Katterjohn,  of  Paducah,  is  a  member  of  the  local  committee. 
Mr.  Katterjohn  is  state  vice-president  of  the  N.  B.  M  A.,  and 
while  his  home  town  is  on  the  western  border  of  the  State, 
he  claims  the  right  to  join  with  the  Louisville  contingent  in 
welcoming  visiting  brickmakers  of  the  nation  to  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  his  State.  This  spirit  of  State  pride  will  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  warm  Kentucky  welcome  to  every  visitor.  Those 
who  may  wish  to  visit  any  of  the  plants  mentioned  will  be 
afforded  every  facility  for  doing  so. 


THE  FORWARD  LOOK. 


By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  The  Mahin  Messenger. 


FOR  YEARS  AND  YEARS  it  has  been  preached  and 
written  into  people  that  on  the  first  day  of  January 
they  should  sit  down  and  look  over  the  past  year. 

As  a.  matter  of  fact  they  should  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Looking  ahead  is  one  of  the  best  habits  to  acquire. 

You  can  draw  as  many  moral  lessons  from  the  future  as 
from  the  past. 

The  optimist  looks  ahead.  The  pessimist  claims  to,  but 
he  only  sees  the  immediate  bump.  The  optimist  not  only 
sees  it,  but  avoids  it. 

Looking  backward  may  be  all  right  when  you  are  far 
enough  ahead  of  the  times  and  people  to  retire. 

Looking  sidewise  is  a  bewilderment;  half  of  the  time  you 
look  on  the  wrong  side. 

Looking  forward  keeps  your  perspective  perfect. 

If  I  were  a  preacher  or  a  moralist  or  a  dealer  in  good  ad¬ 
vice,  I  should  tell  people  to  throw  the  1910  calendar  into  the 
waste  basket  and  peruse  the  twelve  pages  of  1911. 

The  late  Omar  Khayyam  observed  at  one  time  that  when 
the  moving  finger  has  written,  neither  piety  nor  wit  nor  an 
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act  of  Congress  can  call  it  back  nor  revise  the  records — or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Job  sat  among  the  ashes  and  longed  for  the  past,  until  he 
became  aggravated  at  Bildad,  Eliphaz  and  the  other  fellow 
and  began  looking  forward. 

The  greatest  religion  man  will  ever  know  is  built  on  the 
forward  look. 

Prophecy  took  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men  and  they  keep 
the  prophecies  in  their  lives  and  the  histories  in  their  li¬ 
braries. 

The  man  who  looks  ahead  keeps  going  ahead. 

The  business  man  with  a  back-up  memory  is  always  taking 
the  siding  for  the  ones  who  are  keeping  to  the  schedule. 

The  army  that  keeps  its  eyes  front  isn’t  thinking  of  retreat. 

“Eyes  front”  is  the  pose  of  Chicago. 

It  seems  that  every  national  advertiser  is  looking  ahead 
and  seeing  a  fat  year  for  1911.  The  advertising  thermometer 
is  first  to  feel  heat  or  cold — and  it  is  rising. 

Only  the  advertiser  with  the  forward  look  wins. 

Looking  backward  doesn’t  discover  your  successes.  You 
have  them  with  you  all  the  while.  Nineteen  eleven  is  going 
to  be  the  year  of  success — for  you,  if  you  believe  it;  for  the 
others,  in  spite  of  your  belief. 

Things,  times  and  people  advance  so  rapidly  that  you  not 
only  have  to  look  forward,  but  to  keep  going  with  them  if  you 
would  be  of  them. 

“Eyes  front,”  then — and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  you. 
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C.XiK- 


FORT  DODGE  CLAY  COMPANY  HAS  CONVENTION  OF  ITS 

OWN. 


The  salesmen  of  the  Plymouth  Gypsum  Company  and  the 
Plymouth  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  school  of  instruction  from  the  sales  man¬ 
agers,  Mr.  D.  E.  Roberts,  of  the  Gypsum  Company,  and  Mr. 
G.  M.  Ellenberger,  of  the  Clay  Products  Company,  at  the  home 
plant  at  Fort  Dodge.  These  gatherings  are  of  much  interest 
to  the  men  selling  the  goods,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  manufacture  in  learning  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
These  meetings  occur  annually  to  exchange  ideas  and  for  a 
social  time. 

This  year  there  were  more  things  of  interest  for  the  sales¬ 
men  than  usual  because  the  companies  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  improvements  and  new  developments  to  increase 
the  output  for  1911.  They  have  opened  up  additional  mines, 
built  an  aerial  railway  of  one  and  one-half  miles  to  transport 


and  Minnesota;  H.  J.  Osterlund,  charge  of  sales  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  southern  Minnesota;  F.  M.  Cougill,  charge  of  sales 
in  Iowa;  J.  T.  Garland,  charge  of  sales  in  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Michigan;  W.  T.  Anderson,  charge  of  sales  in  Ne¬ 
braska;  J.  L.  Johnson,  assistant  manager;  J.  M.  Norton,  cash¬ 
ier;  T.  B.  Kershaw,  assistant  manager;  T.  H.  Murphy,  Miss 
Esther  Maenson,  Miss  Beda  Nelson,  Miss  Jennie  Nelson, 
David  Brown,  superintendent  of  construction:  C.  L.  Peterson, 
superintendent  of  gypsum  mill;  Otto  Simonson,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  clay  mines;  Wrn.  Heller,  superintendent  of  mines;  John 
Heller,  superintendent  of  mines;  H.  B.  Brockenbrough,  super¬ 
intendent  of  transportation. 


OUR  LARGE  GROWTH  IN  IMPORTATIONS. 


We  are  growing  in  prominence  as  an  export  nation,  yet 
during  the  past  year  our  imports  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  exports.  The  preliminary  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
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the  raw  material  from  the  mines  to  the  plants,  and  have  built 
terminals  at  each  end  of  the  line — at  the  gypsum  mill  for 
crushed  rock,  storing  capacity,  15,000  tons,  and  at  the  clay 
plant  for  10,000  tons.  This  supply  of  raw  material  at  the 
works  assures  a  steady  and  continuous  operation  and  acts  as 
a  governor  of  supply. 

A  number  of  new  brands  have  been  added  this  year,  the 
foremost  being  a  guaranteed  plaster,  called  acolite,  also  the 
Plymouth  gypsum  partition  blocks  and  the  Plymouth  plaster 
board. 

The  officers  of  both  companies  entertained  the  salesmen, 
office  force  and  superintendents  at  a  banquet  on  January  4  at 
the  new  Wahkonsa  Hotel,  those  present  being:  L.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong,  president;  E.  L.  Marsh,  vice-president;  J.  T.  Cheney, 
secretary;  D.  E.  Roberts,  sales  manager;  G.  M.  Ellenberger, 
sales  manager;  A.  J.  Armstrong,  charge  of  sales  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana;  O.  F.  Armstrong,  charge  of  sales  in  North  Dakota 


Statistics  says  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  1910  will  probably  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
year,  but  the  exports  will  not  likely  be  up  to  those  of  1907, 
and  the  increase  is  made  up  largely  of  heavy  imports,  which 
will  easily  surpass  those  of  any  other  year..  In  explanation 
it  is  said  that  the  large  growth  in  importations  has  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  manufactured  materials,  while  the  compara¬ 
tively  slow  growth  in  the  exports  is  due  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  outward  movement  of  foodstuffs.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  as  important  as  feeders  of  the  world  now  as  we  were,  but 
we  are  growing  in  importance  as  manufacturers. 

From  the  figures  now  available  the  indications  are  that  the 
imports  of  earthen,  stone  and  chinaware  for  the  calendar  year 
1910  will  amount  to  about  $11,000,000.  The  total  for  ten 
months  for  which  records  are  complete  is  $9,481,094,  nearly  a 
million  dollars  in  excess  of  last  year. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Can  you  give  us  any  data  on  gas  producers  of  the  '‘Siem¬ 
ens”  type  using  bituminous  coal ?  We  have  read  various  books 
on  the  subject  and  are  a  little  in  doubt. 

Gas  producers  are  not  such  a  simple  device  to  operate  as 
is  generally  supposed.  A  gas  producer  should  be  specifically 
designed  to  make  the  type  of  gas  that  is  needed  for  a  specific 
use  and  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of  fuel  that  is  to  he 
used.  The  sizes  of  gas  producers  have  also  to  be  in  line 
with  the  quantity  of  gas  that  must  be  furnished  in  a  given 
time.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  gas  producer 
that  can  be  used  under  any  and  all  conditions  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  and  requirements.  The  claim  has  been  made  by  Euro¬ 
pean  experts  that  the  “Siemens”  type  of  gas  producer  is  just 
as  effective  for  some  lines  of  clayware  burning  as  the  more 
expensive  “steam”  gas  producers.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  producer  gas  coming  from 
various  types  of  producers  is  different  in  its  volumetric  pro¬ 
portions,  its  density,  its  intensity  of  combustion  of  flame  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  complete  com¬ 
bustion.  But  in  no  case  can  more  heat  be  produced  by  using 
producer  gas  than  what  is  in  the  fuel  itself,  as  producing  gas 
is  doing  nothing  but  converting  solid  fuel  into  a  gaseous  one. 
So  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  care  and  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  kiln  construction  to  properly  proportion 
the  ducts  or  passages  for  water  smoke,  air,  gas  and  products 
of  combustion,  in  relation  to  the  type  of  gas  used,  the  tem¬ 
perature  demanded  for  the  proper  burning  and  the  duration 
or  length  of  the  burning  time.  It  is  not  rare  that  a  gas  kiln 
may  be  very  effective  with  one  kind  of  gas  and  type  of  clay- 
ware  and  prove  to  be  a  failure  with  another  kind  of  gas  and 
a  different  type  of  clayware.  Before  going  any  further  we 
will  use  the  following  bituminous  coal  in  the  illustrations, 
analyzing  equals  48  carbon,  36  volatile  matter  and  16  ash,  or 
100  per  cent.,  and  assume  its  heating  value  at  13,700  B.  T.  U. 
We  will  also  grant  the  usual  defective  working  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  “Siemens’  producer,  in  that  5  pounds  of  carbon  are  burnt 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  thereby  its  value  as  a  fuel  factor  is  lost. 
We  will  also  assume  that  there  are  not  any  means  (as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  ordinary  Siemens  producer)  for  splitting  up 
the  volatile  matter  into  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  that  the 
volatile  matter  distills  as  such,  hence  we  would  have  from 
100  pounds  of  coal  gasified  with  -theoretical  amount  of  air 
from  an  ordinary  Siemens  gas  producer: 

Pounds.  Cu.  ft.  Yol.  % 


43  carbon  .  100.32  1,285.09  24.50  Carbon  monoxide 

5  carbon  .  18.33  149.42  2.85  Carbon  dioxide 

36  volatile  matter. .  36.00  807.44  15.40  Volatile  matter 

Nitrogen  .  235.10  3,002.27  57.25  Nitrogen 


Totals  .  389.75  5,244.22  100.00 


Or  one  pound  of  coal  will  produce  52.44  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
weighing  3.89  pounds. 

In  calculating  its  energy  we  will  proceed  along  the  usual 
value  estimates,  viz.: 

Carbon  monoxide  at  4325  B.  T.  U. 

Volatile  matter  as  marsh,  or  as  at  23513  B.  T.  U. 

With  the  coal  valuation  at  13700  B.  T.  U.,  we  therefore  have: 
Carbon  monoxide  (lbs.) .  . .  .100.32x  4.325=  433.884  B.  T.  U. 
Volatile  matter  (tbs.) .  36.00x23.513=  846.468  B.  T.  U. 


Total  . 1,280.352  B.  T.  U. 

From  gas  as  it  passes  from  gas  producer  and  with  the  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  coal,  valued  at  13,700.000  B.  T.  U.,  we  have  an 
energy  of  93.43  per  cent.,  or  practically  only  the  energy  loss 
of  the  5  pounds  of  carbon  burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  which  as 
such  has  no  caloric  value  in  that  it  is  completely  burnt  car¬ 
bon. 

But  if  we  figure  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  matter 


has  condensed  into  tar  so  that  it  has  no  value  as  a  gas,  we 


then  have  36-3.6=32.4,  or, 

Carbon  monoxide  . 100. 32x  4.325=  433.884  B.  T.  U. 

Volatile  matter  .  32.4  x23.513=  677.174  B.  T.  U. 

Total  . 1,195.705  B.  T.  U. 

Or  an  energy  of  87.28  per  cent,  of  the  coal,  and  with  a  con¬ 
densation  of  20  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  or  36.00 — 7.2=28.8, 
we  have: 

Carbon  monoxide  . 100.32X  4.325=  433.884  B.  T.  U. 

Volatile  matter  .  28.8  x23.513=  677.174  B.  T.  U. 

Total  . 1,111.058  B.  T.  U. 

Or  the  energy  of  81.1  per  cent,  of  the  fuel,  and  with  a  con¬ 
densation  of 


30%  volatile  matter=energy  at  74.98% 

40%  volatile  matter=energy  at  68.83% 

50%  volatile  matter=energy  at  61.68% 

This  condensation  of  gas  as  regards  to  volatile  matter 
takes  place  the  more  rapidly  the  quicker  the  gas  cools  off 
and  the  further  away  from  the  gas  producer  it  is  used,  hence 
it  is  advisable  to  give  the  producer  gas  as  short  a  travel  as 
possible  to  its  burning  destination.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  relative  volumetric  proportion  of  its  constitu¬ 
ent  gases  change  to  the  detriment  of  the  temperature  of  com¬ 
bustion  and  the  volume  of  products  of  combustion  are  also 
changed.  If  we  now  make  a  calculation  with  36  volatile  mat¬ 
ter  reduced  to  28.8,  or  20  per  cent,  condensation,  we  would 
have  about 


Pounds. 

Cu.  ft. 

Vol.  % 

43  carbon  . 

,  .  100.32 

1,285.09 

25.28 

Carbon  monoxide 

5  carbon  . 

,  .  18.33 

149.42 

2.94 

Carbon  dioxide 

28.8  vol.  matter. . 

.  .  28.80 

645.96 

12.70 

Volatile  matter 

Nitrogen . . 

.  .  235.10 

3,002.27 

59.08 

Nitrogen 

Totals  . 

.  .  382.55 

5,082.74 

100.00 

In  the  original  gasification  1  pound  coal  gives  52.44  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  in  the  condensed  gas  it  drops  down  to  50.82  cubic 
feet.  In  the  original  gas  we  have  2.85  per  cent,  carbonic 
dioxide  and  57.25  per  cent,  nitrogen  as  detrimentals,  and  In 
the  condensed  gas  the  detrimentals  are  increased  to  2.94  per 
cent,  carbon  dioxide  and  59.08  per  cent,  nitrogen.  According 
to  calculation  if  one  volume  original  gas  takes  2.15  volumes 
air,  then  one  volume  condensed  gas  takes  1.8780  volumes  air. 
These  figures  show  that  judgment  must  be  used  to  handle 
producer  gas  properly  to  get  the  best  results,  and  unless 
either  the  kiln  designer  or  kiln  burner  has  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  ability,  there  will  be  trouble  ahead.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  the  ordinary  “Siemens”  gas  generator  be  supplied  with 
a  device  to  break  up  the  volatile  distillate  into  gaseous  hy¬ 
drogen  and  carbon  products,  then  the  condensation  of  tarry 
products  will  be  eliminated  and  such  condensation  cut  out, 
in  turns  bringing  the  final  combustion  results  closer  to  the 
theoretically  calculated  results. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  append  a  theoretical  calculation  of 
the  same  coal  gasified  with  steam  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
the  oxygen  being  supplied  therefrom,  we  would  have  a  gas 
produced  about  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Cu.  ft.  Vol.  % 


43  carbon  .  100.32  1,285.09  26.35  Carbon  monoxide 

5  carbon  .  18.33  149.42  3.07  Carbon  dioxide 

36  vol.  matter .  36.00  807.44  16.56  Volatile  matter 

Hydrogen  from 

steam  .  2.20  393.65  8.07  Hydrogen 

Nitrogen  .  176.37  2,252.90  45.96  Nitrogen 


Totals .  333.22  4,888.50  100.01 


In  this  case  the  increase  of  the  hydrogen  and  decrease  of 
nitrogen  will  alter  the  intensity  of  flame  temperature,  and  it 
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can  readily  be  understood  that  the  relative  proportion  of  air 
and  gas  must  be  subservient  to  the  composition  of  this 
“steam”  gas,  and  therefore  be  in  different  volumes  than  with 
the  ordinary  “Siemens”  gas. 


A  CIRCULATION  TONIC  NEEDED. 


One  of  our  esteemed  commentaries  takes  a  whack  at 
slow-paying  customers  and,  incidentally,  at  one  of  the  evil 
after  effects  of  the  late  lamented  panic,  by  describing  the 
business  world  as  being  in  a  state  of  slow  or  sluggish  circu¬ 
lation  and  needing  a  stimulating  tonic.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  when  the  panic  came  people  who  had  money  held  to  it, 
delayed  the  paying  of  their  bills  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
it  all  went.  Everybody  was  afraid  to  sue  or  push  collections, 
because  it  was  an  unusual  condition  which  might  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  delaying  payments,  and  this  condition  was  so 
generally  recognized  that  every  man  considered  that  he  would 
be  a  sort  of  hard-shell  if  he  took  drastic  means  to  force  col¬ 
lection  of  accounts.  It  was  probably  a  good  thing  at  the  time, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  that  has  probably  since  been  over¬ 
done,  and  it  is  a  habit  which,  after  being  formed,  has  clung 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVING  APPLIED  TO  THE  ROADS  OF  AL= 
LEGHENY  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Progress  Made  During  the  Past  Year  by  the  County  Engi¬ 
neer’s  Department  Under  the  Direction  of  S.  D.  Foster. 

LLEGHENY  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  the  county- 
seat,  can  probably  boast  of  more  good 
road  work  of  a  permanent  character  than 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  In 
making  this  statement  consideration  must 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
road  building  is  through  country  of  a 
rugged  character,  entailing  considerable  cut  and  fill  work  in 
connection  with  the  construction.  The  good  road  work  done 
to  date  in  the  county  is  described  very  completely  by  the 
statement  that  one  can  go  200  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  without  doubling  back  on  any  road  and  without  leaving 
a  pavement.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  values  of 


A  Brick  Paved  Country  Road  Near  Pittsburg,  Pa 


to  the  people  until  we  are  today  still  suffering  from  this  more 
than  any  other  one  thing.  What  is  needed,  says  this  com¬ 
mentary,  is  for  everybody  to  wake  up  and  take  a  tonic  to  im¬ 
prove  this  circulation.  Come  to  a  realization  that  the  thing 
for  each  of  us  to  do  is  to  pay  the  other  fellow  as  soon  as  he 
can,  which  will  enable  the  other  fellow  to  pay  somebody  else, 
and  which  in  the  end  will  result  in  those  owing  him  to  pay 
him  all  the  quicker.  In  other  words,  it  will  quicken  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  put  more  life  and  vim  into  the  business.  It  is 
held  that  when  the  business  world  suffers  from  sluggish  cir¬ 
culation  it  is  just  like  a  man  with  a  physical  ailment  where 
the  blood  is  sluggish.  He  suffers  from  lassitude,  from  lack 
of  ambition  and  energy  and  is  no  account  generally.  What 
he  needs  is  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant.  Something  to  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  then  he  begins  to  act  spry  and  to  think  bright¬ 
ly  and  do  many  things  that  were  left  undone.  That,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  business  world.  If  we  can 
be  stimulated  to  pay  and  be  paid  it  will  quicken  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  do  more  to  relieve  the  drag  of  business  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  today  than  any  other  one  thing.  There  is  some 
pretty  good  logic  in  this  reasoning,  too;  logic  that  we  may  all 
take  to  heart  and  not  nurse  and  think  over  it  too  long  either, 
but  put  it  into  action.  Money  is  of  little  use  unless  it  is  kept 
in  circulation. 


real  estate  have  been  enhanced  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  district,  creating  new  residential  sections  and  making 
the  many  truck  farms  in  the  vicinity  take  on  increased  values, 
due  to  better  marketing  facilities. 

During  the  year  1909,  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  road  department,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  experiment  in  the  matter  of  brick  road  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  even  though  this  experiment  is  still 
in  a  primary  state,  it  will  prove  a  wise  and  economic  solution 
in  the  construction  of  certain  roads. 

Sections  of  the  Natrona  and  Etna  roads  have  been  paved 
with  brick.  Much  of  the  brick  paving  has  been  done  on  mac¬ 
adam  roads,  where  the  surface  has  been  worn  off.  The  cost 
of  resurfacing  with  brick  varies  much,  due  to  the  length  of 
haul  of  material. 

On  account  of  the  rugged  topography  of  the  country  and  a 
desire  to  keep  grades  down  to  a  minimum,  the  construction 
of  new  roads  ordinarily  entails  an  average  excavation  of  about 
12,000  cubic  yards  per  mile.  Most  of  the  new  work  let  during 
the  past  year  has  been  for  brick  road  construction. 

The  various  types  of  brick  road  construction  used  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  county  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sectional  views. 
It  will  be  noted  from  these  that  there  are  three  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  constructing  the  brick  roads.  Two  of  these  are  for 
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new  roads,  one  showing  a  fourteen-foot  section  and  the  other 
a  fourteen-foot-six-inch  section,  with  an  earth  road  section  of 
11  feet  6  inches  to  be  used  as  a  summer  road.  These  two 
types  are  practically  the  same,  consisting  of  4  inches  of  con¬ 
crete  base,  a  sand  cushion  of  1  y2  inches  and  a  four-inch  brick 
course  with  cement  filler  and  one-inch  expansion  joint.  The 
difference,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  in  the  curb  form  and 
the  additional  trench  drain  and  three-inch  vitrified  tile.  The 
curb  is  of  concrete,  having  a  base  of  12  inches,  battering  to 


Laying  Brick  on  a  Country  Roadv  ay 


and  one  combination  curb  and  gutter.  All  the  material  used 
on  this  work  must  conform  to  the  standard  specifications  of 
4  per  cent,  absorption,  20  per  cent,  abrasion  and  a  crushing 
strength  of  8,000  pounds. 

As  an  item  of  possible  general  interest  the  following  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  costs  of  maintenance  (resurfacing  and 
general  repair)  work  carried  on  without  outside  assistance  by 
the  county  engineer’s  office  during  the  past  year: 

Noblestown  road,  consisting  of  3,150  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $1.00 
per  square  yard,  for  brick  put  in  place. 
The  curbing,  6x12x15,  was  put  in  at  a 
cost  of  25c  per  foot.  Total  cost  of  work 
was  $9,153.22. 

Versailles  road,  consisting  of  1,850 
feet,  was  resurfaced  at  a  total  cost  of 
$5,937.97.  The  cost  of  the  brick  per 
square  yard  laid  was  95c.  A  similar 
curb  as  used  in  connection  with  the  No¬ 
blestown  road  was  laid  at  a  cost  of 
2444c  per  square  foot.  In  this  case  the 
specifications  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  as  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  properly  mixed  cement 
grout  filler  were  adhered  to.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  cement  not  only  binds 
the  brick  together  and  protects  the 
edges  and  corners  from  chipping  and 
becoming  rounded,  but  being  impervi¬ 
ous  to  moisture,  prevents  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation,  which  would 
permit  the  surface  to  wear  and  pro¬ 
duce  ruts  and  holes  such  as  are  found 
in  improperly  constructed  brick-paved 
roadways. 

Natrona  road,  consisting  of  5,288 
square  yards  of  brick,  was  laid  at  a 


6  inches  on  the  outside  and  a  height 
of  15  inches,  and  is  placed  in  six-foot 
sections. 

The  third  type  shows  a  section  of  a 
brick  road  placed  on  one  of  the  old 
roads  with  telford  base.  In  this  case 
the  old  roadbed  is  surfaced  with  a  two- 
inch  layer  of  slag;  sand  is  placed  as  a 
cushion,  upon  which  the  brick  is  laid 
in  a  four-inch  course.  The  section  is 
16  feet  in  width,  with  flush  concrete 
curbing  of  the  same  dimensions  as  used 
in  the  other  brick  roads.  Allowance 
is  also  made  for  expansion  joints  of  1 
inch  on  either  side  next  to  the  curb. 

The  general  road  work  done  in  the 
county  is  classified  under  two  heads — 
original  construction  and  maintenance 
work.  A  State  law  provides  that  all 
original  county  road  construction  shall 
be  performed  by  contract;  the  county 
engineer’s  office  performing  the  resur¬ 
facing  and  maintenance  work. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  in  comparing  the  contract 
work  with  that  of  the  work  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  engineer’s  department  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  performed  by  the  county  engineer’s  office  is  done 
at  a  cost  of  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  contract  work. 

On  original  construction  work  there  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  of  roadway  undergoing  paving  with  brick,  all  of  which 
is  done  by  contract.  This  work  is  being  done  at  an  average 
cost  of  from  $19,000  to  $23,000.  The  type  of  road  under  con¬ 
struction  in  the  various  parts  of  the  county  has  a  four-inch 
concrete  base.  The  curbing  will  consist  of  one  flush  curb 


Brick  Paved  Roadway  Stretching  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away.” 


cost  of  92c  per  square  yard  and  with  a  curbing  cost  of  19c 
per  foot. 

On  the  Evergreen  road  6,275  feet  of  brick  paving  were  laid 
at  a  total  cost  of  $7,018.98.  The  rate  per  square  yard  of  brick 
laid  was  $1.01  and  the  curbing  cost  was  25c  per  foot. 

A  few  of  the  roads  to  which  brick  paving  is  being  applied 
are  Greensburg  pike.  Lock  No.  3  and  Elk  Horn,  Dravosburg 
Extension  No.  2,  Bridgeville  and  Clifton,  Glassport  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Perrysville  No.  1,  Butler,  Yardmore,  etc. 
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The  Allegheny  County  Road  Engineering  Organization  con¬ 
sists  of  County  Road  Engineer  Mr.  S.  D.  Foster,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  department  and  several  superintendents.  The  officers  are 
appointive  and  have  no  political  connections.  The  whole  or¬ 
ganization  is  under  three  county  commissioners,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  for  the  road  work  amounts  to  $1,500,000. 

SOME  HISTORY  ON  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  DOLLAR. 

PERHAPS  there  are  few  people  of  the  present  day  who 
erhaps  there  are  few  people  of  the  present  day  who 
take  time  from  the  pursuit  of  it  to  figure  out  the  origin 
of  the  word  “dollar.” 

There  is  living  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  a  little  family  of 
German-Americans,  Mrs.  Bernard  von  Beust  and  her  son  and 
daughter,  Dr.  Max  and  Helen  van  Beust,  whose  ancestors  had 
much  to  do  with  its  creation. 

They  are  of  the  famous  house  of  Von  Beust,  of  Prussia, 


Beusts,  Prof.  Joachim  von  Beust,  a  patron  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  Prussia,  and  the  owner  of  extensive  silver  mines 
in  a  valley  known  as  the  Joachim  Thai,  was  authorized  by  the 
government  of  Prussia  to  manufacture  and  deliver  to  said 
government  the  coin  of  the  country  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  These  coins  were  to  be  standard  for  weight  and 
purity,  and  to  insure  against  their  being  counterfeited  the 
maker  marked  them  with  the  name  of  the  valley  wherein  was 
located  his  mine. 

These  were  issued  by  the  government  and  circulated  as 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  being  carried  almost  all  over 
Europe  by  the  Germans  and  by  the  Dutch  traders  to  many 
parts  of  Asia,  the  northern  part  of  Africa  and  other  countries. 

Bearing  no  other  inscription  than  the  name  of  the  mine, 
they  soon  became  “thalers”  in  the  speech  of  the  people,  which 
name  has  been  used  for  the  standard  coin  in  that  country 
since.  When  the  German  coins  became  more  common  in  Hol- 
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who  furnished  Russia  with  a  Czar,  Austria  with  a  prime  min¬ 
ister  and  other  courts  of  Europe  with  notables  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  The  annual  reunion  of  Barons  and  Baronesses  von 
Beust  was  held  last  year  in  Vienna  and  occurred  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  November  of  this  year.  The  American  branch  of  the 
family  has  also  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  title,  but  as  they 
have  become  loyal  American  citizens  and  are  unassuming, 
they  have  long  since  abandoned  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  dollar.  The  New  Albany  Von  Beusts 
are  lineal  descendants  of  Joachim  von  Beust  of  Joachim  Thai 
(or  Joachim  valley),  from  whom  the  name  of  this  most  popu¬ 
lar  coin  is  derived. 

The  now  accepted  symbol  by  which  wealth  in  the  United 
States  is  measured  at  the  present  time  derives  its  name  from 
a  slang,  or,  rather,  colloquial,  term  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
which  had  a  high  significance  at  that  time  nevertheless. 

In  the  year  1562,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Von 


land  a  coin  was  also  issued  there  of  the  same  value  by  the 
Dutch  government,  and  this  was  named  from  the  “thaler,” 
being  called  in  Dutch  “daaler.” 

These  coins  circulated  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  and  were 
well  known.  The  Scandinavians  called  them  “dalers,”  as  did 
the  Swedes,  and  farther  East  they  were  called  “tallers.” 

When  finally  the  Dutch  reached  America  and  settled  at 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  almost  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  set  up  a  mint  and  coin  “daalers”  (pronounced  almost 
the  same  as  the  American  word  dollar). 

From  this  coin  was  taken  the  name  which  was  later  se¬ 
lected  by  the  United  States  for  its  standard  coin.  It  is  now 
renowned  over  the  world,  but  few  who  handle  it  daily  know 
from  whence  it  derived  its  name. 


The  indications  are  that  the  prices  of  upper  berths  are 
coming  down  a  little. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


IT  IS  WITH  feelings  of  mingled  respect  and  distrust  lest 
I  fail  that  I  accept  the  position  as  editor  of  the  Drainage 
Department,  held  so  long,  filled  so  well  and  so  recently 
left  vacant  by  Mr.  Billingsley,  the  father  of  drainage  in  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

I  realize  the  great  amount  of  work  necessary  to  make  it 
what  it  may  and  should  be  in  the  field  of  technical  literature. 
No  one  unaided  can  do  this. 

As  the  benefits  are  for  all,  each  one  should  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  department  such  items  of  interest  and  profit  as 
may  come  under  his  notice. 

Tourists  who  visit  the  grave  of  Helen  Hunt  are  wont  to 
carry  away  a  small  stone  as  a  souvenir.  That  there  may  be 
stones  enough  for  all,  each  one  who  comes  is  expected  to 
bring  one  and  lay  it  upon  the  grave. 

The  department  of  drainage  can  be  made  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  all  if  each  one  will  bring  to  the  editor  his  offer¬ 
ings  in  hints,  suggestions,  news,  descriptions  of  new  and  im¬ 
portant  methods  and  appliances,  together  with  photographs 
showing  whatever  may  be  entertaining  and  instructive  to 
others.  J  |  1  1  j 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  department  to  advocate  any 
special  policy,  to  urge  the  advantages  of  any  particular  ap- 
plance  nor  to  dictate  what  any  reader  should  do.  We  will 
persistently  refuse  to  believe  or  say  that  one  machine  or  one 
kiln  or  one  clay  or  one  dryer  or  one  method  or  one  product  is 
better  than  another,  for  we  do  not  believe  it  is.  We  do  be¬ 
lieve  and  will  advocate  that  each  man  should  learn  which  is 
best  for  his  particular  conditions,  and  having  learned,  he 
should  adopt  that  and  apply  it  determinedly,  persistently  and 
industriously. 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to  tell  the  reader  what  is  best 
for  him,  if  we  knew,  which  we  may  not,  we  hope  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  lead  some  to  think  about  and  study  their 
own  methods  and  appliances  and  by  their  own  experience  and 
by  comparison  with  others  arrive  at  conclusions  that  will 
prove  beneficial. 

We  will  ever  bear  in  mind  the  following  thought,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Colonel  William  C.  Hunter:  “No  man  can  dictate 
to  another  his  belief,  nor  assume  that  he  is  the  sole  observer 
of  the  truth.” 

If  differences  of  opinion  and  controversies  should  arise  in 
which  opponents  insistently  stand  their  ground,  there  should 
still  be  good  nature.  There  can,  and  should  be,  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  fact  that  men  who  have  honest  opinions  are  en¬ 
titled  to  those  opinions  even  though  those  opinions  are  di¬ 
ametrically  opposite  to  the  opinions  held  by  others.  The 
man  who  refuses  to  concede  honesty  of  purpose  in  an  oppo¬ 
nent  has  lost  one  of  his  own  strategic  points. 

We  do  not  expect  to  give  our  attention  solely  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tile  drainage.  Under  this  department  may  be  treated 
all  kindred  subjects,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile, 
the  reclamation  of  marsh  and  swamp  lands  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  lakes  and  game  preserves;  drainage  laws, 
drainage  districts  and  contracts,  ditching  and  dredging  ma¬ 
chinery,  methods  of  financing  large  undertakings,  government 
meandered  lakes,  waterways  and  the  improvement  of  roads 
by  drainage. 

If  it  should  develop  that  there  is  a  kindred  relation  be¬ 
tween  automobiles  and  airships  and  drainage,  those  things 
will  be  welcomed  for  a  fair  share  of  consideration. 

We  understand  that  this  is  a  technical  journal  and  is  de¬ 


voted  to  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  claywares, 
but  no  man  can  do  the  best  unless  he  elevates  himself.  The 
manufacturer  of  clay  need  not  be  a  clod.  “A  man  should 
take  care  above  all  things  to  have  a  due  respect  for  himself” 
if  he  would  bring  respect  to  his  profession. 

The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment.  The  manufacturer  who  buries  himself  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  will  become  narrow-minded  and  will  miss  those  broader 
views  of  life  known  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  look  up  from 
their  daily  toil  to  enjoy  the  world  around  them. 

He  who  lives  to  himself  will  become  selfish  and  can  never 
know  the  cheering  and  sustaining  encouragement  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  sympathetic  association  with  others  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  similar  to  his  own. 


INCREASE  IN  DRAINAGE. 


During  the  few  years  just  past  there  has  been  a  marked 
growth  in  land  drainage  in  all  its  branches.  An  interest  in 
the  improvement  by  drainage  of  lands  already  classed  as  ag¬ 
ricultural  has  been  shown  that  had  had  no  parallel  in  the 
past.  Many  farms  that  have  been  under  cultivation  since  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a  thorough  system  of  underdrainage. 

Not  only  have  farm  lands  received  the  attentions  of  drain¬ 
age  workers,  but  lands  always  considered  as  comparatively 
worthless  and  classed  as  swamp  lands  have  received  a  good 
share  of  the  thought  and  skill  of  drainage  experts. 

As  these  swamp  lands  are  often  in  large  tracts,  often  ex¬ 
tending  into  or  through  several  townships  or  counties,  it  was 
necessary  that  special  laws  be  made  that  would  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  owners  of  lands  to  be  benefited  by  the  contem¬ 
plated  improvements.  In  order  that  the  lawmakers  might  be 
shown  the  need  of  these  laws  and  might  know  what  such 
laws  should  be  it  was  necessary  that  persons  interested  in 
the  passage  of  the  laws  should  make  their  wants  known  to 
the  proper  authorities.  This  was  done  by  the  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  of  clayworkers’  associations  and  agricultural  interests. 
In  several  States  state  drainage  commissions  have  been  or¬ 
ganized.  Old  laws  have  been  amended  and  new  ones  placed 
on  the  statutes  from  time  to  time,  and  much  good  work  is 
being  done. 

As  in  everything  else,  experience  was  necessary  to  develop 
the  best  methods.  Not  all  drainage  work  done  has  been  well 
done.  In  some  cases  the  results  have  been  disappointing  and 
the  expense  has  been  considered  too  high  by  the  land-owners, 
who  were  to  receive  the  benefits. 

There  are  several  influences  that  have  tended  to  increase 
the  amount  of  land  drained  within  recent  years.  Probably 
the  one  that  should  be  mentioned  first  is  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  has  passed.  The  beneficial  effects  of  properly 
constructed  drains  are  appreciated  by  all. 

That  hard  and  expensive  school  of  experience  has  taught 
that  almost  any  wet  soil,  whatever  its  texture,  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  underdrainage.  The  changing  seasons  have  shown 
that  the  large  amount  of  drainage  already  done  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  droughts.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  know 
that  the  best  crops  in  seasons  of  drought  are  grown  upon 
lands  that  have  been  well  tiled. 

Another  reason  that  may  be  given  for  the  increased 
amount  of  drainage  being  done  is  that  the  land-owners  are  in 
easier  circumstances  financially  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  The  farmers  are  more  generally  out  of  debt  and  many 
have  surplus  funds  with  which  to  make  desired  improvements. 
They  have  attained  this  condition  partly  by  the  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  from  year  to  year  and  by  the  increased  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  farm  products. 

The  high  prices  of  commodities  produced  from  land  has 
been  a  great  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  raise  all  he  could. 
One  way  to  increase  the  amount  was  to  cultivate  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage.  The  additional  areas  could  be  gained  on 
almost  every  farm  by  draining  the  waste  wet  land. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  has  had 
much  to  do  in  increasing  farm  drainage. 

In  these  years  of  national  prosperity  our  people  have 
grown  rich,  and  those  with  money  are  ever  on  the  alert  look¬ 
ing  for  investments,  or  for  safe  places  to  loan  their  surplus. 
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The  steady  rise  in  value  of  agricultural  lands,  together  with 
their  intrinsic  value,  due  to  their  productiveness  and  freedom 
from  the  speculative  uncertainty  of  many  investments,  have 
made  farm  lands  more  and  more  valuable.  Prices  have 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  wet  lands  no  longer  bring  re¬ 
munerative  returns  upon  the  investment.  The  only  way  to 
make  the  investment  pay  is  to  drain. 


COMBINATION  GASOLINE  TRACTION  ENGINE,  WITH 
DITCHER  WHEEL  ATTACHMENT. 


By  Frank  C.  Perkins,  in  Scientific  American,  Oct.  29. 


A  COMBINATION  GASOLINE  traction  engine  and  ditch¬ 
er  of  American  construction  has  recently  been  devised 
which  will  do  all  sorts  of  farm  and  other  work  re¬ 
quired  of  such  an  apparatus,  at  the  same  time  being  provided 
with  a  ditch-digging  wheel  attachment  of  great  capacity.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  this  ditcher  and  traction  en¬ 
gine  digging  a  trench  six  feet  deep  and  twenty-four  inches 


using  an  especially  adapted  gasoline  engine  for  a  traction 
ditching  machine.  Steam  power  weighs  from  600  to  800 
pounds  per  horsepower,  while  a  gasoline  engine  weighs  115 
pounds  per  horsepower.  Gasoline  is  compact  and  cheaper 
than  coal,  while  no  fuel  is  consumed  during  stops,  and  there 
are  no  expenses  for  men,  team,  water  or  coal  wagon.  The  gaso¬ 
line  ditcher  saves  the  expense  of  an  assistant  or  fireman,  and 
it  does  not  have  to  be  fired  at  night  in  freezing  weather. 

The  gasoline  engine  on  this  ditcher  is  of  the  horizontal 
two-cylinder  type,  developing  full  40  h.p. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  a  gasoline-driven  machine  is 
low,  as  only  one  man  is  required  to  run  the  machine,  and  two 
men  can  handle  and  lay  the  tile.  The  expense  of  one  ten- 
hour  day  is  said  to  be: 


Operator  .  $4.00 

Two  ditch  men  at  $2.50 .  5.00 

25  gallons  gasoline  .  3.35 

Oil  and  lubricant  . 50 


Cost  per  day  . $12.85 


This  continuous  apparatus  will  dig  a  ditch  six  feet  deep 


—  Courtesy  Scientific  American. 

Combination  Gasoline  Traction  Engine  With  Ditcher  Wheel  Attachment  in  Operation. 


wide  in  Wisconsin  clay  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  per  minute. 

The  height  of  the  digging  wheel  is  112  inches  and  the 
width  of  the  machine  10  feet,  with  a  total  length  of  24%  feet. 
As  a  traction  engine  the  gasoline  motor  drives  the  machine 
at  a  road  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour,  the  engine  developing 
forty  horsepower  when  required.  The  traction  engine  has  a 
gasoline  capacity  of  70  gallons,  and  it  also  carries  10  gallons 
of  lubricating  oil,  which  is  sufficient  for  operating  at  full  load 
for  three  days. 

In  this  combination  type  of  traction  engine  and  ditcher,  if 
the  digging  wheel  is  taken  from  the  machine,  a  perfect  trac¬ 
tion  engine  is  left  and  differs  only  from  the  best  practice  of 
traction  engine  builders  in  that  it  has  wider  traction,  with 
increased  strength  to  withstand  the  additional  strain  of  the 
ditcher,  and  the  operator  can  handle  the  machine  as  he  would 
handle  an  ordinary  traction  engine. 

For  keeping  the  grade  a  water  glass  is  suspended  on  a 
swinging  bracket  at  the  side  of  the  operator.  This  glass  is 
connected  by  a  flexible  tube  to  a  copper  tank  located  on  top 
of  the  digging  wheel. 

It  is  mainta'ned  that  there  are  many  advantages  gained  by 


and  twenty-four  inches  wide  at  a  minimum  rate  of  180  linear 
feet  (80  cubic  yards)  an  hour.  At  this  speed  it  digs  three 
feet  deep  per  minute  and  over  100  rods  per  day. 

It  is  held  that  a  man  will  average  barely  two  rods  per 
day  digging  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  while  a  gasoline 
motor-driven  ditcher  is  more  reliable  than  the  man  and  will 
dig  two  rods  every  seven  or  twelve  minutes.  In  ten  hours, 
at  the  rate  given  above,  it  evidently  will  do  the  work  of  nearly 
sixty  laborers,  and  will  keep  so  perfect  a  grade  that  tile  may 
be  laid  behind  it  without  further  work  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  construction  of  this  dig¬ 
ging  wheel  attachment,  which  is  fitted  in  the  rear  and  digs 
the  ditch.  It  is  9  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  and  is  suspended 
from  the  rear  axle  by  a  cast  steel  yoke  or  clevis.  On  the 
spokes  is  fastened  an  oval  rim  22  inches  wide,  and  on  the 
center  of  this  rim  and  around  its  complete  circumference  is 
riveted  a  six-inch  I  beam,  while  on  the  outer  flange  of  this 
I  beam  is  bolted  another  oval  rim  22  inches  wide.  It  may  be 
stated  that  across  the  22-inch  outer  rim  16  openings  6  inches 
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wide  are  cut,  and  on  one  edge  of  these  openings  cutting 
knives  of  hard  center  crucible  steel  are  bolted. 

Between  these  rims  there  are  two  continuous  spaces  or 
buckets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  I  beam,  and  as  the  digging 
wheel  revolves  the  machine  moves  forward,  while  the  digging 
wheel  revolving  upwards,  causes  each  knife  to  shave  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  off  the  ground. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  each  of  the  16  knives  takes  its 
shave  the  earth  is  forced  through  the  six-inch  openings,  fill¬ 
ing  the  continuous  spaces  or  buckets  between  the  rims,  and 
in  this  manner  from  8  to  16  inches  of  ditch  are  dug  at  each 
revolution  of  the  digging  wheel. 

In  disposing  of  the  dirt  the  wheel  revolving  upwards  car¬ 
ries  the  dirt  to  the  top,  and  here  there  are  stationary  polished 
plows  reaching  from  each  side  into  the  continuous  spaces  or 
buckets  between  the  rims.  These  plows  are  made  to  fit 
the  continuous  spaces  or  buckets  perfectly  and  extend  to  and 
scrape  the  web  of  the  I  beam.  They  are  shaped  much  the 
same  as  the  mold-board  of  the  common  plow,  and  the  dirt 
coming  in  contact  with  them  is  deflected  out  and  dropped  onto 
the  two  circular  conveyor  tables.  These  conveyors  are  cir¬ 
cular  steel  plates  and  revolve  like  a  turn-table.  At  the  outer 
edge  stationary  scrapers  force  the  dirt  from  the  conveyors, 
dropping  it  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  excavation. 
The  conveyors  are  kept  level  automatically  and  the  earth  is 
evenly  divided  on  each  side  of  the  excavation. 

The  digging  wheel  is  driven  by  a  manganese  steel  sprock¬ 
et,  bolted  in  sections  around  the  outside.  It  loosens  the 
stones  and  hard  earth  and  protects  the  knives  and  rims  from 
jams  and  wear,  the  sprocket  also  driving  the  conveyors. 

For  use  in  sandy  and  caving  ground  a  set  of  steel  shields 
are  utilized,  so  arranged  as  to  be  hooked  to  the  rear  of  the 
wheel  and  to  protect  the  man  laying  the  file  in  the  ditch  in 
the  same  manner  that  curbing  does. 

Where  a  sloping  ditch  is  desired  for  open  work  or  where 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  cave,  steel  cutting  blades  are  bolted 
at  the  sides  of  the  digging  wheel.  The  slope  can  be  made 
from  the  width  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  42  inches  on 
top.  A  wire  cable  or  tape  is  stretched  at  stations  11  feet 
above  the  bottom  level  of  the  ditch  and  passes  the  water 
glass  close  enough  to  touch.  The  digging  wheel  is  lowered 
to  the  depth  required  and  the  colored  liquid  contained  in  the 
tank  shows  in  the  water  glass  on  a  level  with  the  tape.  As 
the  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  encountered 
the  slightest  variation  is  noticable  in  the  liquid,  which  will  at 
all  times  seek  its  level.  The  occuracy  of  the  grade  is  very 
important,  and  it  is  held  that  there  can  be  no  surer  or  sim¬ 
pler  method,  as  any  bystander  can  determine  at  once  the 
accuracy  of  the  grade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  operator  handles  the  engine  and 
controls  levers  without  shifting  his  position  and  the  wheel 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  engine  power  or  by  hand  as  de¬ 
sired. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  dirt  cut  from  the  sides  falls  into 
the  wheel  and  is  carried  to  the  conveyors  with  that  cut  by 
the  wheel,  leaving  as  clean  a  sloping  ditch  as  well  as  a 
straight  one. 


IOWA  STATE  DRAINAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Editor  Land  Drainage  Department, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  seventh  instant.  I  take  pleasure 
in  sending  you  the  following  data  regarding  the  Iowa  State 
Drainage  Association  meeting  for  1911: 

This  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mason  City,  February  14th 
and  15th.  The  program  has  not  yet  been  made  up,  but  I  hope 
to  have  it  in  shape  for  publication  within  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  meeting  this  year  promises  to  be  of 
unusual  interest.  We  shall  have  two  addresses  on  the  “As¬ 
sessments  of  Benefits  of  Railroads”  an  address  by  a  Chicago 
man  on  the  “Need  of  Specifications  for  Tile”;  another  address 
on  “Pumping  Stations  and  Drainage  Work,  and  perhaps  most 
important  and  valuable  of  all  will  be  the  reports  of  our  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  There  are  four  of  these  committees:  first, 
committee  on  rules  and  regulations  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  ditches  and  drains;  second,  committee  on 


standard  specifications  for  tile  drain;  third,  committee  on 
financing  drainage  propositions;  and  fourth,  the  legislative 
committee. 

Trusting  that  these  few  notes  will  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  prepare  a  suitable  announcement,  and  assuring  you  that  we 
shall  highly  appreciate  any  announcement  which  you  may 
make  of  our  meeting,  I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Stevenson, 

Ames,  Iowa.  Sec’y  I.  S.  D.  A. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HICAGO’S  BUILDING  record  was  broken 
again  during  the  year  just  closed.  It  was 
not  exactly  smashed  to  smithereens.  In 
fact,  it  scarcely  had  more  than  an  edge 
clipped  off,  the  value  of  construction  repre¬ 
sented  in  permits  taken  out  during  1909  be¬ 
ing  $90,509,580,  and  during  1910,  $90,802,600,  an  increase  of 
0.3  per  cent.  In  actual  building  expenditures,  according  to 
the  statisticians,  there  was  a  decrease  from  $857,550,669  to 
$809,000,000,  or  a  falling  off  of  5.7  per  cent.,  which  we  are 
compelled  in  candor  to  confess. 

However,  we  are  thankful  for  any  kind  of  a  break — even 
for  an  even  break— for  there  were  certainly  times  in  the  year 
when  it  looked  mighty  blue,  and  now  there  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  record  for  1911  will  be  a  mighty  creditable  one, 
even  if  it  does  not  exceed  those  made  during  1909  and  1910. 

Plans  for  a  building  which  will  occupy  an  entire  down¬ 
town  block,  and  which  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  skyscraper  in  the  West,  are  said  to  be  virtually 
complete.  This  new  building  is  to  house  that  great  financial 
institution  which  is  the  result  of  two  gigantic  mergers— the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  and  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  banks.  To  put  up  this 
immense  building,  which  will  front  in  LaSalle  street  and  be 
bounded  by  the  financial  thoroughfare,  by  Jackson  boulevard, 
Fifth  avenue  and  Quincy  street,  three  large  old-time  office 
blocks,  which  still  retain  their  reputation  and  popularity — the 
Continental  National  building,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
Continental  National  before  it  began  its  successful  career  of 
absorption;  the  Rand-McNally  block,  and  the  McCormick. 
The  probable  cost  of  this  great  new  structure  is  not  esti¬ 
mated  as  yet,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  purchase  of 
the  old  buildings  and  sites  for  the  privilege  of  wrecking  them 
will  involve  an  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500,000. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  just  suffered 
a  hard  blow  through  a  fire,  which  destroyed  their  twenty-acre 
plant  on  Clyboum  avenue  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railroad  tracks.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $450,000,  $100,000 
of  this  being  on  the  building  and  the  remainder  on  the  con¬ 
tents.  The  building  was  a  four-story  structure  and  all  but 
a  small  “L”  was  destroyed.  The  same  lack  of  pressure  in  the 
city  mains  which  played  the  mischief  in  the  recent  Stock 
Yards  holocaust  in  Chicago,  was  responsible  for  the  total  loss 
in  this  case.  The  loss  of  expensive  machinery  and  fine  stock 
of  terra  cotta  tiling  and  ornamental  materials  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  but  it  is  certain  that  Fred  Wagner,  the  indomitable 
head  of  the  big  works,  will  not  be  disheartened  or  stop  for  a 
minute  until  he  has  the  business  back  in  its  proper  condition 
again. 

Announcement  is  made  that  W.  S.  Purington,  of  Gales¬ 
burg,  has  retired  as  head  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  and  withdrawn  his  interest  in  that  company  altogether. 
Poor  health  forced  this  withdrawal  upon  Mr.  Purington,  who 
has  been  at  the  head  of  this  active  paving  block  industry 
since  the  retirement  of  D.  V.  Purington,  his  brother,  a  few 
years  ago. 

Local  newspaper  accounts  got  things  twisted  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  D.  V.  Purington  who  had  retired  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  This  alarmed  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
veteran  brick  man,  but  tidings  from  Ocean  Springs  are  to  the 
effect  that  “D.  V.”  is  enjoying  the  best  of  health  and  arising 
early  to  go  a-fishing  of  a  gray  morning  or  to  further  beautify 
his  charming  winter  home  at  Ocean  Springs. 

Who  is  to  take  W.  S.  Purington’s  place  at  the  head  of  the 
business  at  date  of  writing  has  not  been  announced,  but  will 
be  known  within  a  few  days.  Scrip. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

VOLKMAR  KILNS. 


Original  Faience  and  Pottery  That  Is  Adding  to  the  Fame  of 
New  Jersey  as  the  Home  of  Ceramics. 


PASSENGERS  ON  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may,  as 
they  pass  through  the  town  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  ob¬ 
serve  an  humble  manufactory,  on  which  appears  an  unosten¬ 
tatious  sign,  “The  Yolkmar  Kilns. ’’ 

The  plant  is  not  at  all  pretentious — a  kiln  or  two  and  a 
brick  building  or  two — but  the  work  done  therein  and  the 
ware  bearing  the  name  “Volkmar”  is  of  a  high  order  of  ex¬ 
cellence  from  an  artistic  viewpoint.  Simplicity  and  beauty 
both  of  form  and  color  characterize  Volkmar  products,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  decorative  tile  and  hand-made  pottery. 

A  local  scribe,  speaking  of  the  Volkmars  and  their  wares, 
says  tritely  that  the  clay  industry  of  New  Jersey  has  no  apol¬ 
ogies  to  make  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  or  the  coun¬ 
tries  abroad,  for  that  matter,  but  there  are  many  lovers  of  art 
who  will  be  benefited  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  products  of  the  Volkmar  kilns. 


The  Volkmars,  father  and  son,  occupy  a  peculiar  place  in 
the  world  of  ceramics.  They  have  confined  their  efforts 
largely  to  the  production  of  art  tiles  and  pottery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  special  decorations  from  original  designs  furnished  by 
architects  or  artists  desiring  to  portray  some  particular  theme 
or  cariT  out  a  color  scheme  fancied  by  some  art-loving  patron, 
and  in  this  work  they  have  achieved  renown. 

In  making  their  tiles  and  pottery  the  Volkmars  do  not  aim 
to  reproduce  the  mere  rudeness  of  the  hand-fashioned  articles 
of  the  past.  Those  old  potters  made  theirs  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  time.  The  pieces  were  often  crude  and  rough. 
To  copy  these  accidental  effects  is  an  affectation,  and  affecta¬ 
tions  have  no  place  in  the  Metuchen  shop.  The  father  and 
son  aim  to  make  the  best  hand-made  pieces  they  can,  and  if 
these  are  not  as  crooked  as  the  products  of  the  older  potters 
they  are  not  less  original  or  artistic.  Crudeness  has  no  pat¬ 
ent  on  originality. 


It  is  pleasant  in  this  age  of  sameness  to  find  the  work  that 
bears  the  impress  of  individuality;  for,  unfortunately,  much 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  work  set  out  for  the  discriminating  to 
make  their  selections  from  lacks  the  element  of  simplicity 
which  ought  to  be  its  greatest  charm.  Taste  is  formed  under 
such  artificial  conditions  nowadays  that  simplicity  is  not  al¬ 
ways  appreciated.  Under  these  conditions  a  fondness  for  the 
ornate,  for  the  over-decorative,  prevails,  and  the  most  of  us 
have  to  learn  to  love  simplicity.  Under  better  formative  con¬ 
ditions  such  an  appreciation  would  be  intuitive.  There  would 
be  no  ages  of  rococo,  no  periods  of  baroque,  no  art  nouveau, 
and  no  Rogers  statuary.  Life  is  so  artificial  that  we  cannot 
easily  be  natural,  and  to  be  natural  is  to  be  simple. 

Volkmar  pottery  is  notable  for  its  simplicity  of  outline  and 
exquisite  coloring.  They  make  little  in  the  way  of  stock  pot¬ 
tery,  but  what  they  do  make  is  very  pleasing,  as  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  accompanying  illustration  of  water 


A  Beautiful  Green  Water  Set  From  the  Volkmar  Kilns. 
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pitcher  and  half  a  dozen  mugs,  all  of  the  same  general  color, 
a  set  of  which  adorns  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  OF  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  OF  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


TURN  OP  THE  year  and  the  opening  of  an¬ 
other  season  brings  up  the  consideration  of 
prospects  for  the  new  season.  What  is  the 
chance  for  business?  Will  it  be  even  fair  as 
compared  with  1910?  These  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  raised  with  the  trade.  And 
the  answers  are  rather  guarded,  for  it  is  not 
wholly  certain  what  the  season  will  prove  to 
be,  but  there  is  ample  faith  and  expectation 
that  the  year  as  a  whole  will  not  be  a  slow 
A  period  of  depression  has  prevailed  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past,  since  the  disappointment  in  the  crop,  but 
the  worst  seems  to  be  wearing  off,  and  while  there  has  not 
been  any  indications  of  marked  recovery,  the  sentiment  being 
expressed  is  much  better,  and  this  is  always  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  recovery. 

Comparatively  little  new  building  is  now  being  projected, 


Charles  Volkmar. 


but  this  is  not  unusual.  The  severe  cold  weather  alone  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  month  would  be  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
courage  this,  unless  there  were  an  extraordinary  pressure  for 
the  proposed  buildings.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  work  un¬ 
der  way,  but  it  is  largely  the  work  which  was  projected  some 
time  ago  and  has  not  been  completed. 

Public  structures,  such  as  court  houses,  school  houses, 
hospitals  and  the  like,  are  being  planned  or  started  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points  through  the  Northwest. 

A  most  important  decision  and  one  which  will  serve  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  material  men  and  sub-contractors  gen¬ 
erally,  was  recently  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  case  was  the  Illinois  Surety  Company,  bonding  one 
Honstain,  who  had  the  contract  to  erect  an  immense  brick 
elevator  for  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Company, 
in  Minneapolis.  The  owner  and  the  contractor  did  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  case,  however.  The  case  involved  the  admissi¬ 
bility  of  receipts  on  the  job  by  the  foreman  and  of  loose-leaf 
ledger  entries  as  court  evidence,  and  on  the  latter  particu¬ 
larly  it  was  found  that  the  laws  of  Minnesota  provide  for  their 
admission.  This  is  something  that  did  not  seem  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  known.  The  surety  company  sought  to  effect  a  settle¬ 


ment  of  75  per  cent,  cash  and  25  per  cent,  in  stock  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  company  in  which  the  contractor  was  interested,  an  offer 
which  the  contractor  himself  had  made,  and  failing  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  fought  the  case  on  an  appeal 
from  the  trial  court,  where  the  material  men  had  won  their 
contentions.  The  material  men  joining  in  the  case  were  the 
Landers-Morrison-Chr's:enson  Company  and  the  Williams 
Bros.’  Boiler  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  the  Prinz  &  Rau  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwaukee. 
As  material  men  feel  that  they  have  had  the  worst  end  of 
cases  often,  this  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minne¬ 
sota  will  prove  of  great  satisfaction  to  them.  The  claims  of 
the  material  men  were  upheld,  and  the  receipts  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  received  were  accepted  as  evidence.  The  Supreme 
Court  says  that  no  inflexible  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
determination  of  the  question  whether  entries  in  account 
books  were  made  substantially  contemporaneous  with  the 
transactions  which  they  record.  Each  must  be  determined  by 


Turning  a  Piece  of  Volkmar  Pottery. 

the  trial  judge  in  the  exercise  of  that  practical  discretion  in 
view  of  modern  business  methods,  and  his  decision  will  not 
be  reversed  if  there  is  any  evidence  fairly  tending  to  sus¬ 
tain  it. 

The  Northern  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  has 
recently  moved  its  office  and  sales  room  and  sample  rooms 
from  the  Gilfillan  block  to  208-209-210  Newton  block,  corner 
Fifth  and  Minnesota  streets,  where  larger  and  better  quarters 
are  available. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  laid  but  4,567  square  yards  of 
brick  paving  last  season  out  of  a  total  of  253,370  yards,  cost¬ 
ing  $525,000.  Creosoted  blocks  were  the  favorite,  with  155,- 
000  yards;  macadam  next,  with  62,000  yards,  and  then  sand¬ 
stone  blocks,  with  22,000  yards. 

Trade  schools  are  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Builders’  Ex-> 
changes  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  pushed.  St.  Paul 
has  started  trade  schools  in  a  small  way,  but  looks  to  devel- 
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oping  them  more  and  more  and  to  getting  a  course  in  brick¬ 
laying  among  others.  The  trouble  is  to  get  competent  in¬ 
structors,  men  who  are  practical  and  who  are  able  to  present 
to  the  boys  the  reasons  why  they  do  certain  things  in  the 
manner  that  they  do.  Too  many  practical  workers  know 
their  trade,  but  do  not  have  the  faculty  of  telling  their  rea¬ 
sons.  But  the  system  as  started  in  St.  Paul  is  to  institute 
the  course  for  the  boys  of  the  sixth  grade  schools.  When  it 
reaches  the  high  school  it  is  too  late,  for  many  of  the  boys 
have  left  school  and  drifted  into  anything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  to,  assuming  that  they  took  up  work  of  any  kind. 
So  it  is  to  get  at  them  before  they  leave  school  and  to  train 
the  artisans  of  the  future  that  the  plan  is  taken  up.  The 
work  done  so  far  is  largely  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  but  the 
accomplishments  after  four  months  stamp  it  as  a  decided 
success,  so  that  the  Builders’  Exchange  stands  ready  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  job  for  the  boys  who  may  leave  school  if  they  are 
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given  a  certificate  from  the  manual  training  teacher,  stating 
what  they  are  equipped  to  do. 

Minneapolis  building  totals  for  1910  show  a  good  gain  over 
1909,  reaching  $14,336,460,  against  $13,092,390  for  the  year 
before. 

St.  Paul  building  totals  for  1910  reached  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  total,  the  highest  of  recent  years,  except  1909,  which  was 
exceptionally  heavy.  Nineteen  ten  amounted  to  $10,053,011, 
against  $12,089,449  the  year  before. 

Harold  Jackson,  the  brick  and  material  dealer,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Minneapolis  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchange. 

The  Minneapolis  Architectural  Club  is  about  to  open  a 
school  of  architecture,  the  course  starting  January  30.  The 
course  in  history  and  architectural  design  will  include  bricks 
and  brickmaking,  brickwork,  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
Brick  construction  will  be  covered  in  all  sections  of  the  work 
taken  up.  T.  Win. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


OST  OF  THE  brick  plants  of  this  section 
have  closed  down  for  the  winter,  and 
there  is  but  little  doing  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  line  at  present.  The  shut-down 
will  be  for  only  a  short  period,  however, 
while  necessary  repairs  and  inventories 
are  being  made.  Two  of  the  Toledo 
plants  are  still  operating  and  announce  that  they  will  not  stop 
at  all,  or  if  they  do  it  will  be  for  only  a  few  days.  The  gen-> 
eral  impression  among  brick  men  is  that  there  will  be  an  un¬ 
usually  heavy  demand  for  all  kinds  of  building  brick  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  making  every  effort  to  be 
ready  for  the  business  when  it  comes. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  splendid  one  for  all  kinds 
of  building  material  concerns.  Building  operations  in  Toledo 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,000  more  than  they  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year,  or  a  total  of  about  $4,000,000.  There 
was,  however,  a  marked  scarcity  of  commercial  and  industrial 
structures,  which  reduced  the  percentage  of  building  brick 
used  in  construction  materially.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
demand  from  outside  territory,  notably  Michigan  points,  helped 
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out  what  might  have  otherwise  proved  rather  a  slow  season. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  coming  season  will  break 
the  building  record  established  in  Toledo  in  1905,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $6,004,533.  Several  million  dollars’  worth 
of  large  building  work  has  already  been  contracted  for  to  be 
done  early  next  spring.  Among  the  better  jobs  is  a  $1,000,000 
addition  to  the  Ford  Plate  Glass  plant,  two  new  high  schools 
at  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  an  immense  plant  for  the 
Woolson  Spice  Company,  a  five-story  store  building  for  John 
Mockett,  large  additions  at  the  plant  of  the  National  Supply 
Company,  a  $250,000  building  for  the  Toledo  Club,  a  $250,000 
memorial  building,  a  $100,000  building  for  the  Gasser  Coffee 
Company,  Second  National  Bank  building,  $200,000;  theater, 
$100,000,  and  the  Ohio  Dairy  Company,  $200,000.  All  of  this 
work  has  been  contracted  for  and  brick  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  naturally  looking  forward  to  a  season  of  unusual 
activity  in  building  circles. 

In  the  face  of  this  condition  there  is  no  large  supply  of 
building  brick  on  hand.  Most  of  the  yards  are  well  sold  up 
and  are  relying  upon  the  future  output  to  a  large  extent  to 
supply  the  demand.  No  change  has  been  made  in  prices  yet, 
but  it  is  freely  predicted  that  the  market  will  develop  strength 
and  that  higher  prices  may  be  looked  for.  Common  building 
brick  are  now  selling  from  $7.00  to  $7.50,  with  about  $1.00 
more  for  face  brick.  Some  outside  trade  is  reported,  but  it 
has  dropped  off  materially  since  winter  weather  set  in.  The 
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prospects  for  business  all  over  this  section  are  very  flattering, 
however,  and  taken  all  together,  the  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  that  has  been  experienced  here  for  many 
years. 

In  some  degree  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  clay¬ 
working  industries.  Municipal  work  promises  to  be  general, 
a  large  volume  of  legislation  being  now  under  way  looking  to 
that  end.  A  large  volume  of  street  and  sewer  improvement 
is  already  planned  for  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  will  provide  a  market  for  at  least  their  nor¬ 
mal  quota  of  paving  block  and  sewer  drain  tile. 

Service  Director  Cowell,  of  Toledo,  feels  justly  proud  of 
the  record  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  matter  of  street 
improvements.  During  the  last  eleven  months  thirty  streets 
and  alleys  have  been  improved,  mostly  by  paving,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $248,035.43.  The  particular  feature  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention'  has  been  the  clipping  off  of  extras,  which 
aggregated  on  all  this  work  but  a  trifle  more  than  $2,100'. 
These  extras  were  allowed  on  sixteen  sewers  constructed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $51,758.14.  Ordinarily  there  has  been 
a  long  line  of  extras,  running  up  into  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  but  special  effort  has  been  made  to  hold  contracts  down 
to  the  price  named. 

Edward  H.  Cady,  cashier  of  the  Ohio  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Toledo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  ensuing  year,  succeeding  Howard  I 
Shepherd.  This  organization  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  brick 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  this  section  in  the  past,  and 
promises  still  more  activity  during  the  coming  summer.  As 
a  result  of  its  efforts  many  large  manufacturing  concerns  have 
been  induced  to  make  Toledo  their  home,  thus  furnishing  a 
market  for  immense  quantities  of  building  brick. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  reports 
a  nice  business  for  the  winter  season,  and  a  prospect  of  heavy 
trade  within  a  few  weeks.  The  concern  has  not  closed  down, 
but  is  increasing  its  stock  in  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the 
trade  when  it  arrives.  “Indications  point  to  a  strong  demand 
for  building  brick,  not  only  in  Toledo,  but  throughout  the 
surrounding  territory.  Prices  are  holding  firm  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  decline,”  said  a  representative  of  this  flour¬ 
ishing  concern. 

Most  of  the  brick  manufacturing  concerns  of  this  section 
are  now  preparing  their  reports  for  the  year  1910,  under  the 
income  tax  law.  William  V.  McMaken,  internal  revenue  col¬ 
lector  at  Toledo,  has  charge  of  twenty-six  counties  in  north¬ 
western  Ohio.  Ohio  corporations  to  the  number  of  3,200  are 
under  this  jurisdiction.  The  department  last  year  collected 
$256,000  from  this  source,  and  a  greater  sum  is  expected  this 
year. 

The  city  of  Toledo  has  endorsed  the  movement  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  city  officials  for  the  standardization  of  paving 
specifications.  The  $100  membership  fee  was  authorized  paid, 
and  Engineer  Tonson  was  instructed  to  attend  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  One  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
organization  is  the  elimination  of  an  enormous  graft  in  the 
form  of  advertising  of  paving  specifications. 

Alexander  Dawson,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
building  contractors  in  Toledo,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
recently  of  angina  pectoris,  from  which  he  had  been  a  sufferer 
at  intervals  for  some  months.  Many  of  the  large  brick 
structures  of  the  city  were  the  result  of  his  life  work.  •  He 
was  born  in  Scotland  seventy-four  years  ago  and  had  lived  in 
Toledo  for  about  thirty-two  years.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Between  600  and  700  men  were  affected  by  the  agreement 
which  went  into  effect  at  the  large  potteries  at  Crooksville, 
Ohio,  on  January  1.  Negotiations  were  pending  for  about 
three  months  and  were  finally  successfully  concluded  through 
the  efforts  of  Joseph  Bishop,  of  the  State  Arbitration  Board. 
Employes  were  granted  an  increase  in  wages  and  concessions 
were  made  on  both  sides.  Common  laborers  were  raised 


from  $1.60  to  $1.75;  clay  pluggers  from  $2.00  to  $3.50;  first 
kiln  setter  from  $2.25  to  $2.75;  second  clay  setters  from  $2.00 
to  $2.50;  slippers  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  jolly  men  from 
$3.00  to  $6.00  per  day. 

The  National  Supply  Company,  of  Toledo,  will  furnish  a 
market  for  a  large  number  of  building  brick  this  summer. 
The  concern  has  just  purchased  an  additional  tract  of  land, 
upon  which  it  will  erect  brick  buildings,  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  and  increasing  its  number  of  employes  to  800. 

If  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  looks  with  favor  on  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  State  University  there  will  be  an  opening  for  the 
sale  of  a  large  volume  of  building  brick  in  that  market  this 
summer.  The  institution  asks  for  $1,056,000  in  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  State  for  new  buildings  this  year. 

Among  the  brick  manufacturing  concerns  of  Toledo  which 
have  not  closed  down  their  plants,  but  are  losing  no  time  in 
preparing  for  a  large  demand,  is  the  Collingwood  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  The  concern  reports  no  large  surplus  of  brick  on 
hand.  The  past  season  has  been  a  highly  gratifying  one  in 
every  respect.  T.  O.  D. 

Written  for  The  Ceay-Workek. 

THE  SEELBACH  RATHSKELLER. 


BEAUTIFUL,  UNIQUE,  fascinating.  The  words  are  in 
nowise  extravagant  to  those  who  have  visited  the 
Seelbach  Rathskeller.  Its  importance  as  a  feature  of 
the  city’s  life  was  attested  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication, 
December  30,  1907,  when  three  hundred  citizens,  representing 
Louisville’s  social,  business  and  intellectual  elite,  sat  down 
at  a  banquet  given  as  a  public  testimonial  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  Seelbach  Brothers,  which  had  made  the  Rathskeller 
possible.  From  the  beginning  the  rathskeller  has  enjoyed 
an  astonishing  popularity  based  on  its  charm  as  a  place  of 
resort  and  aided  by  good  music,  unexcelled  cuisine  and  fine 
service.  The  spell  of  the  place  takes  hold  of  one  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  entering  the  portals.  The  Fourth-avenue  entrance 
opens  directly  at  the  head  of  a  stairway  which  aids  the  imagi¬ 
nation  in  conjuring  up  the  impression  of  some  Old  World  cas¬ 
tle.  Surrounded  by  walls  and  ceilings  of  terra  cotta,  the 
stairway  passes  under  quaint  arches  and  by  graceful  turns 
into  the  vestibule,  where  the  full  beauty  of  the  place  begins 
to  be  manifest. 

The  dominant  feature  of  this  vestibule  is  the  great  clock, 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  built  into  the  wall.  The 
clock  was  designed  and  executed  by  the  famous  Rookwood 
Pottery,  which  unreservedly  pronounces  it  the  masterpiece 
of  the  many  beautiful  and  artistic  things  which  have  come 
from  the  pottery.  In  every  detail  it  accords  with  the  general 
scheme  of  medievalism  and  the  sonorous  mellow  chimes  irre¬ 
sistibly  suggest  the  romance  of  ancient  tower  and  castle  hall. 

A  turn  to  the  left  discloses  the  rathskeller  itself.  If  every 
detail  were  not  worked  out  with  that  entire  harmony  which 
is  the  triumph  of  art,  the  beauty  of  the  place  would  be  bewil¬ 
dering.  As  it  is,  the  great  chamber  delights  the  visitor  in 
its  whole  aspect  and  further  exerts  its  charm  as  it  is  exam¬ 
ined  in  detail.  The  room  is  eighty  feet  square  with  a  dome 
supported  by  noble  columns  and  graceful  arches,  which  give 
a  cathedral-like  effect,  but  there  is  no  austerity.  The  perfect 
lighting  and  the  exquisite  coloring  of  the  Rookwood  tile  and 
terra  cotta  which  compose  floor,  walls  and  ceilings,  proclaim 
that  the  place  is  not  a  cathedral,  but  the  abode  of  good  cheer. 

Around  the  two  sides  of  the  rathskeller  are  carved  booths 
and  in  the  center  and  about  the  columns,  tables  and  chairs, 
all  designed  to  reproduce  the  quaintness  of  Old  World  fur¬ 
nishings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rathskeller  in  every  essen¬ 
tial,  artistic  detail,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  underground 
drinking  and  council  hall  of  one  of  the  famous  castles  on  the 
Rhine.  Around  the  walls  in  close  array  are  shields  with 
armorial  bearings  in  appropriate  colors,  each  surmounted  by 
a  copper  crown,  which  shelters  a  cluster  of  incandescent 
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BEAUTIFUL  HOTEL  SEELBACH  WHERE  THE  CLAYWORKING 
CLANS  WILL  GATHER  FEBRUARY  6  TO  11,  1911 


WHERE  THE  ANNUAL  N.  B.  M.  A.  BANQUET  WILL  BE  HELD 
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lights,  which  irradiate  the  great  room.  In  addition  splendid 
chandeliers  of  hammered  copper  hang  from  each  arch  and 
hold  lights  which  increase  the  illumination. 

Half-way  down  the  stairway  leading  from  the  street  en¬ 
trance  is  the  ladies’  reception  room,  which  in  itself  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  in  this  is  a  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  rathskeller.  This  is  so  suggestive  of  romance 
that  it  has  been  aptly  named  the  Juliet  balcony. 

Another  unique  and  interesting  feature  is  the  device  for 
cooling  and  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  This  is 
done  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  rathskeller  through  sprays  of 
cold  water,  which  not  only  purifies  the  atmosphere  by  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  a  veritable  shower  bath,  but  in  summer  reduces 
the  temperature  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  below  the  prevail¬ 
ing  temperature  outside. 

Altogether  the  rathskeller  is  a  retreat  which  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  visitors  and  the  pride  of  the  people  of  Louisville. 
In  the  evenings,  when  its  every  available  chair  is  occupied  by 
beautifully  gowned  women  and  men,  when  the  lights  are  shin¬ 
ing,  the  orchestra  playing  and  skillful  waiters  hurrying  noise¬ 
lessly  in  the  service  of  patrons,  the  scene  is  one  of  high 
spirits  and  brilliance  not  easily  forgotten. 


WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 


By  W.  U.  Richardson. 


THE  GROWTH  and  development  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  its  support  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  ceramic  education,  its  influence  in  creating 
and  maintaining  a  more  liberal  and  fraternal  spirit  among 
those  engaged  in  the  fictile  arts,  must  be  gratifying  to  its 
charter  members  and  to  all  who  have  become  attached  to  it 
during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  We  all  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  association  and  grateful  to  it  for  the  help 
it  has  given  us  and  for  the  dear  friends  it  has  made  us. 

A  few  thoughts  at  this  time  just  preceding  our  twenty- 
fifth  annual  convention  by  one  who  has  been  a  member  since 
the  second  convention  and  has  only  missed  three  meetings 
since,  may  be  appropriate. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the  development,  with  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  of  the  separation  into  various  groups  of 
those  having  allied  interests — a  sort  of  classification  based 
upon  the  kind  of  brick  or  other  clay  product  manufactured,  as 
well  as  upon  technical  knowledge  and  aspirations.  I  noted 
this  a  good  many  years  ago  and  gave  public  expression  to  my 
opinion  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  should  formally  recognize  the 
varied  interests  of  its  members  and  of  those  who  should  be¬ 
come  members  by  dividing  itself  into  sections  at  its  annual 
meetings,  the  program  for  each  section  being  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  interest  a  certain  class  of  members,  and  each  section 
holding  sessions  simultaneously.  By  this  means  I  thought  we 
could  bring  into  our  association  a  good  many  whom  we  other¬ 
wise  could  not  reach  and  could  hold  under  one  general  organi¬ 
zation  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  clay  products,  the  name 
of  the  organization  being  perhaps  broadened. 

I  have  not  at  hand  my  files  of  The  Clay-Worker  and 
hence  cannot  refer  to  the  time  or  character  of  my  statements, 
but  I  distinctly  recall  my  impressions  that  if  we  refused  to 
recognize  these  varied  interests  and  provide  for  each  in  the 
program  of  our  annual  meetings,  they  would  themselves  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  form  separate  organizations. 

This  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  those 
who  came  to  the  conventions  to  hear  subjects  treated  in  a 


more  elaborate  and  thorough  and  technical  manner  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  papers  not  limited  to  five-minute  speeches.  They 
got  together  and  formed  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  a 
large  and  healthy  organization,  that  is  having  a  marked  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  the  ceramic  arts  in  America,  this 
year  holding  its  annual  meeting  by  itself  in  another  part  of 
our  country. 

A  few  years  later  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  formed 
a  separate  organization,  still  holding  its  annual  gathering 
with  us. 

Last  year  at  Pittsburg  the  newly  organized  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America  precipitated  a  discussion  that  threat¬ 
ened  disruption  by  not  wanting  to  commit  themselves  in  their 
by-laws  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  other  offshoots  from  the  parent 
organization.  Drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  have 
never  been  fairly  represented  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.;  neither  have 
manufacturers  of  fire  brick  and  fireproofing,  roofing  tile,  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta,  wall  and  floor  tile,  etc.  Eventually  these 
branches  must  also  have  separate  organizations  or  each  be 
given  a  section  in  our  organization. 

If  all  of  these  branches  of  clayworkers  organize  into  sepa- 
eral  social  organization  of  manufacturers  of  brick  and  allied 
rate  associations  what  will  become  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.?  What 
class  will  it  represent?  Will  it  continue  to  exist  as  a  general 
social  organization  of  manufacturers  of  brick  and  allied  clay 
products,  making  the  arrangements  for  the  annual  gatherings 
of  all?  Or  will  it  finally  be  left  with  no  well-defined  purpose 
and  no  bond  of  union  strong  enough  to  be  held  together  after 
the  retirement  (may  the  day  be  remote)  of  our  forceful  and 
magnetic  secretary? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  should  be  considered  now 
by  all  who  want  to  see  our  beloved  association  thrive  and 
flourish  long  after  we  have  passed  away. 

It  may  be  best  that  each  branch  of  clay  manufacture 
should  have  its  own  separate  organization  and  that  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  being  when  it  has 
brought  forth  these  children,  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
policy  outlined  by  me  many  years  ago  of  having  one  large 
association  with  various  sections,  meeting  at  one  time  and 
place,  would  conduce  to  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  all 
of  the  aims  and  objects  of  our  organized  efforts. 


SUNDERLAND  BROS.  TAKE  OVER  LARGE  CONCERN. 


A  deal  was  concluded  recently  whereby  Sunderland  Bros., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  purchased  the  entire  building  material,  brick 
and  specialty  business  of  C.  B.  Havens  &  Company,  of  that 
city,  including  their  entire  stock,  their  principal  agencies,  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  good  will  of  the  business. 

The  Havens  Company  has  been  operating  three  retail 
yards  and  several  warehouses  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  it  is  understood  the  extensive  stock  of  building  materials 
and  brick  will  be  transferred  to  the  different  Sunderland 
yards  and  warehouses. 

C.  B.  Havens  &  Company  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  building  material  business  in  Omaha  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Havens  interests  by  the  Sunderland  Company  makes 
the  latter  the  largest  and  best  equipped  concern  in  the  build¬ 
ing  material  line  in  the  West. 

The  officers  of  Sunderland  Bros.  Company  are  James  A., 
Lester  T.  and  Ralph  E.  Sunderland  and  James  A.  Rockwell, 
and  the  company  was  organized  twenty-eight  years  ago,  now 
representing  assets  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 


THE  Wise  Man  Profits  by  the  Experiences  of  Others.  Be  a  Wise  Man  and  Attend 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Louisville,  February  6th  to  11th. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkee. 

MAKING  HIGH  POTENTIAL  PORCELAIN 

INSULATORS. 


By  P.  A.  Atkinson. 


NTIL  THE  porcelain  insulators  came  into 
general  use  for  high  voltage  work,  glass 
insulators  were  used  almost  exclusively 
for  outside  purposes.  The  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  electrical  industry  in  recent 
years  has  practically  created  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  and  new  industry  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  these  high  potential  porcelain 
insulators,  and  the  method  of  their  making  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  both  to  the  electrical  fraternity  and  the  clay  and  pot¬ 
tery  business. 

A  single  factory  will  turn  out  several  million  of  these 
porcelain  insulators  in  a  year,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
them  makes  the  business  a  comparatively  safe  and  profitable 
investment.  The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  through 
better  machinery  and  methods  and  the  more  careful  selection 
of  the  raw  materials  have  not  only  cheapened  the  cost  of  the 
insulators,  but  increased  their  efficiency  nearly  a  hundred  per 


goes  direct  to  the  plunger  mill,  in  which  a  grinding  mill  is 
also  located.  This  huge  cylinder  five  feet  long  and  six  feet 
in  diameter  is  lined  inside  with  porcelain  blocks.  This  lining 
of  two  or  three-inch  porcelain  blocks  must  be  carefully  made 
and  watched  to  see  that  it  is  not  broken  or  disrupted.  In¬ 
side  of  the  cylinder  are  placed  about  a  ton  of  flint  pebbles. 
These  pebbles  are  imported  either  from  France  or  Iceland. 
When  the  clay  is  put  in  with  the  pebbles  the  machine  is  set 
in  motion,  and  this  motion,  with  the  action  of  the  pebbles, 
mixes  the  clay  thoroughly  and  evenly. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  clay 
that  this  method  is  adopted  after  many  other  ways  were  tried, 
and  although  somewhat  expensive,  it  results  in  a  more  uni¬ 
form  and  satisfactory  material.  The  ordinary  ball  clay  which 
is  used  is  very  tough  and  plastic,  and  unless  it  can  be  manipu¬ 
lated  skilfully  it  does  not  mix  with  the  other  ingredients.  In 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  dissolve  and  mix  it  by  the 
old  methods,  and  when  the  contents  are  dumped  from  the 
machine  the  ball  clay  is  left  behind.  The  pebbles  cut  and 
grind  the  ball  clay,  and  in  time  it  forces  it  to  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  other  materials. 

When  the  blunger  mill  has  done  its  duty  the  finely  mixed 
clay  must  pass  through  a  fine  sieve  prepared  for  it,  and  all 
particles  that  will  not  pass  through  the  screen  are  rejected. 
The  screened  clay  passes  into  a  cistern  below  the  blunger 


Kiln  Room  and  Pugging  Department  in  the  New  Lexington  High  Voltage  Porcelain  Company’s  Plant,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


cent,  for  high  voltage  work.  One  of  the  largest  factories  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  insulators  uses  clay  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  with  several  other  raw  materials,  and  their  proper 
mixing  and  baking  determines  the  success  of  the  work.  China 
clay  or  kaolin,  ball  clay,,  flint  and  spar  are  the  chief  ingred¬ 
ients  employed  for  the  porcelain  insulators.  No  part  of  the 
country  furnishes  all  of  these  materials  in  one  place,  and 
consequently  many  of  them  have  to  be  shipped  from  widely 
separated  regions.  For  instance,  the  best  Georgia  kaolin  is 
generally  used,  while  the  ball  clay  comes  from  Tennessee,  the 
flint  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  spar  from  Canada. 

In  order  to  secure  the  highest  result  every  shipment  of 
clay  must  be  tested  and  examined  for  impurities,  and  if  these 
are  present  in  any  great  quantity  the  clay  is  rejected.  Like¬ 
wise  the  flint  and  spar  must  show  a  high  percentage  of-  purity 
or  it  is  condemned.  The  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  bins  to 
specially  made  trucks,  which  will  hold  a  charge  of  from  1,500 
to  2,500  pounds,  and  they  are  arranged  with  a  secret  scale 
which  enables  the  workmen  to  proportion  the  materials  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  secret  of  this  proportioning  is  one  of  the  trade 
secrets  of  each  factory,  and  upon  it  depends  a  good  deal  of 
the  value  of  the  insulators. 

The  clay  when  tested  and  measured  carefully  in  the  trucks 


mill,  where  it  is  kept  agitated  for  some  time.  While  in  this 
agitator  the  clay  is  not  allowed  at  any  time  to  settle,  and  then 
it  is  pumped  into  a  filter  press.  From  this  press  the  clay 
finally  emerges  with  about  all  the  surplus  water  squeezed  out 
of  it,  and  it  then  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  putty. 

The  clay  is  now  mixed,  purified  and  ready  for  the  pug  mill, 
which  is  vertical  in  shape,  but  otherwise  very  similar  to  the 
pug  mill  of  the  ordinary  brick  works.  The  clay  must  be  run 
through  this  mill  twice  to  remove  all  the  air  from  it  and  get 
it  into  fine  workable  condition.  With  some  good  clay,  once 
through  the  pug  mill  answers,  and  in  others  three  times 
through  may  be  required  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Much 
depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  and  in  fact  at 
every  stage  of  the  process  skilled  workmen  must  attend  to 
the  work.  This  is  a  special  line  of  industry,  which  cannot 
depend  upon  ignorant  or  unskilled  workmen.  A  fine  lot  of 
clay  may  easily  be  ruined  by  poor  judgment  of  an  operator  at 
any  one  of  the  important  processes. 

The  clay  that  passes  successfully  through  the  pug  mill  is 
conveyed  by  an  endless  belt  or  clay  elevator  to  the  jiggers, 
where  it  is  made  into  plaster  molds.  The  ware  molds  thus 
obtained  are  run  into  the  drying  rooms,  where  they  are  dried 
by  hot  air,  dry  steam  or  some  other  method.  The  molds  are 
dried  only  just  enough  to  permit  the  material  to  be  removed 
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easily  from  the  frames  without  breaking.  The  plaster  molds 
are  being  used  over  and  over  again  for  new  material,  and  the 
process  continues  endlessly. 

The  porcelain  wares,  as  they  are  called  when  removed 
from  the  molds,  next  go  to  the  finishing  room,  where  they  are 
smoothed  off  both  by  hand  and  machinery.  When  thus  fin¬ 
ished  they  are  dipped  in  the  glaze.  This  glaze  consists  of 
various  ingredients  in  different  factories,  the  kind  of  glaze 
governing  the  mixture. 

The  making  of  this  glaze  is  a  distinct  process  and  just  as 
important  as  the  manufacture  of  the  clayware.  The  different 
ingredients  are  carefully  weighed  and  then  placed  in  a  pebble 
cylinder  to  be  ground.  This  cylinder  is  smaller  than  the  one 
used  for  the  clay,  but  it  is  lined  with  porcelain  blocks  and  is 
revolved  with  flint  pebbles  placed  inside  to  cut  and  grind  the 
glaze  ingredients.  This  glaze  material  is  saturated  with 
water  during  the  process  and  then  reduced  by  extraction  and 
drying  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  making  of  the  glaze 
is  in  every  respect  just  as  important  as  the  making  of  the 
clayware,  and  any  mistake  or  oversight  must  result  in  inferior 
insulators. 

The  ware  is  glazed  and  then  burned  in  the  kilns.  The 
burning  to  a  proper  temperature  is  another  important  point  in 
the  development.  Specially  arranged  kilns  are  provided  for 
this  and  experienced  operators  watch  the  process  at  every 
step.  The  kilns  are  called  saggers,  which  are  really  clay 


High  Voltage  Insulators  Ready  for  the  Testing. 


receptacles  in  an  oval  form  wtliout  a  lid.  The  walls  of  the 
saggers  are  about  one  inch  thick,  and  they  resemble  in  color 
and  texture  the  ordinary  fire  brick.  The  sagger  clay  of 
which  the  walls  are  made  is  somewhat  similar  to  ball  clay  in 
appearance,  but  it  is  a  cheaper  clay  and  can  generally  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  locality. 

The  saggers  are  frequently  broken  in  the  work,  and  these 
“sagger  shorts”  are  then  taken  to  a  five-foot  grog  pan,  where 
they  are  ground  to  a  dust  and  then  mixed  with  fresh  sagger 
clay.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  soak  in  boxes  and  then  sent 
through  a  pug  mill,  when  they  are  ready  for  use  again. 

The  saggers  are  made  both  by  hand  over  wooden  drums 
or  in  molds  and  by  huge  jiggers,  which  mold  them  in  about 
the  same  way  as  the  ware  is  molded.  The  saggers  are  dried 
on  sagger  flues.  These  flues  are  simply  horizontal  boxes, 
which  are  fed  with  flue  heat  from  the  main  furnace.  The 
saggers  are  burnt  until  they  are  hard  and  may  then  be  used 
over  and  over  again  for  baking  the  ware. 

When  the  insulators  are  finally  baked  to  a  sufficient  tem¬ 
perature  they  are  taken  to  the  testing  room.  This  testing 
varies  according  to  the  voltage  they  are  made  to  carry.  Where 
high  potentials  are  needed  the  electricity  passed  to  them  is 
very  high.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  their  ability  to  with¬ 


stand  a  high  voltage  many  of  the  electrical  companies  send 
their  own  men  to  the  testing  department  of  the  factories  and 
personally  oversee  the  testing.  Those  which  pass  all  right 
are  marked  by  them  and  then  shipped  to  their  factory.  In 
this  way  an  electrical  company  knows  just  what  it  is  buying, 
and  any  weakness  is  put  up  to  the  experts.  In  the  testing 
room  there  is  a  dynamo  which  is  operated  by  the  main  en¬ 
gine,  and  this  is  capable  of  developing  any  voltage  required. 

The  porcelain  insulators  are  packed  in  straw  in  crates  or 
in  cars  for  shipment,  and  in  this  condition  they  reach  the 
electrical  companies  with  few  injuries.  The  use  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  instead  of  the  glass  insulators  has  increased  for  a  great 
variety  of  outdoor  work,  and  as  a  result  the  manufacturers 
have  made  a  special  study  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Molds 
are  made  for  making  all  conceivable  styles  and  sizes,  and 
their  greater  wearing  qualities  over  glass  are  appreciated  in 
the  trade.  As  a  distinct  branch  of  the  clay  and  pottery  work 
the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  insulators  for  high  voltage 
duty  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  is  invested  in  the  industry.  The  factories  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Middle  Western  States  for  the  most  part  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  good  clay  material  at  hand,  but  a  number  are  iu 
the  East  and  a  few  in  the  Southern  States.  With  the  increas¬ 
ing  spread  of  electrical  work  the  need  of  porcelain  insulators 
has  had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  improvements  on  the  old 
types,  and  many  new  machines  are  made  to  simplify  and  im¬ 
prove  the  manufacture.  A  large  number  of  the  insulators  are 


A  Large  High  Voltage  Porcelain  Insulator. 


also  exported  every  year,  and  for  Mexican  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  use  the  insulators  have  found  special  demand.  They  do 
better  service  in  hot  countries  for  outside  work  as  well  as  in 
cold  climates.  The  development  of  electrical  power  from 
rivers  and  waterfalls,  where  very  high  voltage  is  used,  has 
naturally  called  for  insulators  of  remarkable  resistance  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  practically  no  other  substance  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  this  work  so  well  as  the  porcelain  ones  But  the 
higher  the  voltage  the  more  particular  must  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  insulators  be  in  the  selection  of  their  clay  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  the  mixing  and  baking  of  them.  Somei  fac¬ 
tories  have  made  a  specialty  of  making  only  insulators  which 
are  suitable  for  the  transmission  of  current  over  long  dis¬ 
tances.  The  work  of  long-distance  transmission  is  indeed 
partly  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  insulator  manufac¬ 
turers  to* produce  suitable  products. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  be  ready  when 
your  opportunity  comes. — Disraeli. 

And  to  recognize  opportunity  when  you  meet  it,  to  work 
for  it;  to  bring  it  about  for  yourself. 

Advertising  is  opportunity’s  knock,  your  customers  open 
the  door  and  you  stand  face  to  face  with  success. — Ex. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  fuel  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WIDE  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER, 


Appreciates  Clay-Worker  Clubbing  Rates. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Please  enter  my  order  for  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below,  to  be  sent  to  the  address  given, 
for  which  I  enclose  check  for  $15.60  as  per  your  quotations  of 
recent  date.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  your 
liberal  clubbing  rates.  Yours  truly, 

Columbus,  Ohio.  M.  B.  Mahurin. 


Atlanta  Brickmaker  Appreciates  a  Good  Thing. 

Dear  Randall: 

Please  find  enclosed  check  for  $2.00,  covering  our  sub¬ 
scription  for  1911.  We  just  can’t  get  along  without  Tile  Clay- 
Worker. 

Business  is  good,  plenty  of  orders  and  fair  prices.  Wish 
you  a  Happy  New  Year.  Yours  truly, 

SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  COMPANY, 

W.  A.  Hancock,  General  Manager. 


Attains  Majority  as  Clay-Worker  Subscriber. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

You  will  find  enclosed  my  chock  for  $2.75  to  pay  for  The 
Clay-Worker  for  the  year  1911  and  for  a  copy  of  the  New 
Universal  Self-Pronouncing  Dictionary.  I  want  the  flexible 
morocco  binding.  I  think  this  is  my  twenty-first  year  as  a 
subscriber  to  The  Clay-Worker,  and  I  always  look  forward 
to  its  coming  each  month  with  great  interest.  Last  year  was 
one  of  my  best  years  in  the  brick  business. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clarksville,  Tenn.  W.  A.  Settle. 


Washington  Clayworkers’  Association. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  date  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Washington 
Clayworkers’  Association  has  been  fixed  for  January  26,  27 
and  28,  1911,  at  Seattle.  The  arrangements  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  following  committee:  Messrs.  Houlahan,  Megrath, 
Harper,  Ridge  and  Gibson.  The  committee  on  program  con¬ 
sists  of  Messrs.  Power,  Farnham  and  Moore.  All  the  clay¬ 
workers  in  British  Columbia,  Oregon  and  Washington  will  be 
invited.  The  program  is  already  well  in  hand  and  will  be  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  one.  Yours  truly, 

Seattle,  December  21,  1910.  James  Gibson,  Secretary. 


Clay-Worker  Most  Interesting. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  herewith  find  check  covering  my  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker,  the  Delineator  and  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion.  I  view  this  as  getting  the  last  two  magazines  men¬ 
tioned  for  nothing,  The  Clay-Worker  alone  being  worth  the 
money. 

The  articles  recently  given  us  by  Mr.  .1.  J.  Koch  are  most 
interesting,  and  I  open  each  copy  of  The  Clay-Worker  in 
hopes  of  seeing  something  from  W.  D.  Richardson. 

With  best  wishes  for  1911,  I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 
Waterford,  N.  Y.  Harold  Copping. 


WO 

All’s  Well  at  the  New  York  State  School  of  Clayworking  and 

Ceramics. 

Editor  The  Clay- Worker: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  school 
is  making  satisfactory  and  steady  progress.  I  have  been  able 
this  year  to  secure  an  assistant  with  the  special  view  of 
strengthening  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
we  have  on  our  register  as  many  students  as  we  can  conveni¬ 
ently  handle.  I  receive  good  reports  from  those  who  have 
gone  out  into  “the  wide,  wide  world,”  and  they  seem  to  be 
making  good,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Assuring  you  of  my  best  wishes  for  the  new  year,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alfred,  N.  Y.  Ciias.  F.  Btnns,  Director. 


The  Ceramics  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Although  somewhat  handicapped  at  the  start  by  the  in¬ 
complete  furnishings  of  the  new  building,  the  department 
soon  developed  a  working  system  under  the  new  conditions. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  burden  imposed  upon  the  funds  of 
the  department  by  the  building  operations  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  push  the  research  work  as  has  been  customary, 
although  several  investigations  upon  glazes,  cast-iron  enamels, 
the  fusion  of  silica-boric  acid  mixtures,  etc.,  are  now  being 
carried  on.  Some  new  apparatus  has  been  purchased  or 
built,  such  as  a  small  auger  machine  from  Mueller  Bros.,  St. 
Louis;  a  very  convenient  platinum  resistance  furnace  (built 
by  Prof.  Stull),  containing  heavy  wire  and  being  hence  more 
serviceable  than  the  ordinary  apparatus  sold;  other  platinum 
apparatus  and  a  potentiometer  outfit  for  the  exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  high  temperatures.  For  the  latter  the  department 
is  indebted  to  the  graduate  school.  An  electrical  carbon  re¬ 
sistance  furnace  is  now  being  built. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  instructional  force  to  be  of 
some  assistance  to  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  as 
regards  manufacturing  difficulties  and  the  trying  out  of  new 
clays.  Several  manufacturers  are  at  present  working  in  the 
laboratories  in  connection  with  new  problems  they  are  called 
upon  to  solve. 

There  exists  a  well-defined  demand  on  the  part  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  for  a  short  course  dealing  with  the  principles  of 
clayworking,  especially  of  burning. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  advisory  board,  held  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  November  28.  at  which  Messrs.  F.  W.  Butterwortli, 
chairman;  J.  W.  Stipes,  W.  D.  Gates  and  A.  W.  Gates  were 
present,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  short  course  of  this  kind 
during  the  winter,  lasting  about  one  month,  open  to  all  who 
care  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  facilities  of  the 
department  will  permit  it  For  this  purpose  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  board  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  a  sufficient  appro¬ 
priation  which  will  make  possible  the  erection  of  a  good  sized 
kiln  house  containing  several  large  kilns,  a  gas  producer,  a 
melting  furnace,  a  recuperator  high  temperature  furnace,  etc., 
together  with  a  complete  set  of  recording  pyrometers,  gas 
analysis  apparatus  and  recording  draft  gauges. 

Governor  Deneen  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  spoke 
generously  of  the  work  of  the  ceramic  department,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  State  will  give  this  work  the  support  de¬ 
manded  by  the  importance  of  the  clay  industries. 

Champaign,  Ill.  A.  Y.  Bleininger,  Director. 


Letter  from  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  has  been  proceeding  with  a  most  profitable  year’s 
work.  The  senior  class,  under  the  competent  direction  of 
Professor  Purdy,  has  been  making  a  very  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  whiteware  bodies. 
Their  work  has  been  distributed  over  practically  the  entire 
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field  of  whiteware  body  construction,  so  that  numerous  bodies 
representing  all  of  the  different  types  have  been  made,  burned 
and  compared  from  every  possible  point  of  view. 

The  enormous  mass  of  data  thus  accumulated  has  been 
subjected  to  a  novel  mode  of  illustration.  Taking  one  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  time,  for  instance,  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  a 
series  of  pegs  have  been  cut,  the  length  of  each  corresponding 
to  the  numerical  value  of  the  coefficient  for  a  single  body. 
These  pegs  have  then  been  mounted  on  a  board  on  which  the 
position  of  each  kind  of  body  is  represented  by  a  point.  When 
all  of  the  pegs  have  been  assembled  the  space  between  them 
has  been  filled  up  level  with  plaster,  reducing  the  whole  area 
to  a  solid  surface.  The  contours  of  this  surface  naturally 
are  in  hills  and  valleys,  according  to  the  height  of  the  pegs, 
which  determine  the  height  at  different  points.  When  the 
work  is  thus  completed  one  gets  a  very  different  impression 
of  the  variations  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  with  different 
types  of  bodies,  for  one  is  looking  at  a  solid  object,  the  level 
of  whose  surface  indicates  the  variations  described.  The 
method  has  vast  advantages  over  the  older  methods  employed, 
viz.,  curves  and  drawings. 

The  Ceramic  Society  of  the  university,  a  strictly  student 
organization,  has  been  having  a  profitable  year’s  work.  They 
have  been  calling  in  the  services  of  outsiders  to  lecture  to 
them  on  subjects  which  young  men  certainly  should  know 
about,  but  in  which  they  get  no  definite  instruction  in  a  col¬ 
lege  course,  viz.,  the  elementary  principles  of  banking,  insur¬ 
ance,  capital,  labor,  etc.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  society 
Professor  Orton  is  to  speak  on  his  observations  of  the  clay 
plants  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  lecture  being  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Watts,  who  returned  from  a  year  and  a  half’s 
residence  in  Germany,  has  been  making  the  department  his 
headquarters  for  a  couple  of  months  past.  He  has  lectured 
before  the  Ceramic  Society  and  been  among  the  students,  so 
that  they  have  had  rare  opportunities  to  gain  from  him  an 
insight  into  the  conditions  existing  among  the  clay  industries 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Watts’  opportunities  to  see  these  industries 
were  very  exceptional,  and  he  comes  back  a  perfect  mine  of 
information  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  registration  in  the  department  continues  about  the 
same,  viz.,  between  eighty  and  ninety.  Of  this  number  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  will  probably  take  degrees  this  year.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  activity  among  the  seniors  at  present  in 
preparation  for  and  prosecution  of  their  thesis  investigations, 
which  comprise  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  The  boys  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  how  close  they  are  to  the  brink  of  stepping  into 
the  world  and  facing  actual  conditions,  and,  as  usual,  a 
marked  increase  in  application  begins  as  this  point  is  neared. 
The  class  in  ceramic  design  have  had  a  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  strenuous  course  under  Mr.  Carl  B.  Harrop,  the 
new  instructor  in  this  subject.  The  midnight  oil,  judging 
from  the  lights  in  the  Mines  building  windows,  has  been 
burned  a  good  many  times  by  the  students  in  this  class  in 
their  efforts  to  complete  their  designs  at  the  proper  time. 

Altogether  the  school  is  in  a  condition  of  fine,  healthful 
activity,  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  year  of  unexampled  use¬ 
fulness.  Edward  Orton. 


COMPLIMENTING  A  UTICA  TRADE  PAPER. 


In  its  edition  of  Saturday,  December  31,  1910,  The  Tren¬ 
ton  Evening  Times,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  devotes  nearly  a  col¬ 
umn  to  a  description  of  high  art  tiling,  recently  executed  by 
the  Trent  Tile  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the  new  Mys¬ 
tic  Shrine  Temple  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  also  compliments 
very  highly  The  Mantle,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly,  a  trade 
publication,  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  illustrated  and 
described  in  a  recent  issue  the  work  done  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

The  work  is  entitled,  “The  Feast  of  the  Foresters,”  and 


is  executed  in  magnificent  high-colored  tile,  the  panel  being 
twenty-six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide. 

The  Trent  Tile  Company,  wich  executed  this  fine  piece 
of  work,  have  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  publishers  of 
The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  for  the  excellent  work 
done  in  reproducing  in  half-tone  illustration  this  fine  piece  of 
work,  also  for  the  excellent  description  given  in  the  columns 
of  The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly. 


WITH  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 

ITH  SOME  of  our  brickmakers  in  this 
city  the  past  year’s  business  has  been  a 
disappointment.  Other  sections  of  the 
city  have  done  fairly  well  and  no  com¬ 
plaints  are  made.  I  think  the  situation 
is  about  what  it  has  been  with  business 
generally  over  the  country  throughout 
the  year;  that  is,  “spotty.” 

J.  H.  Chambers,  of  Chambers  Bros.  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brick  machinery,  told  me  a  few  days  since  that 
during  some  months  they  were  very  much  crowded,  and  at 
other  times  had  very  little  actual  work  in  the  shop,  but  tak¬ 
ing  the  whole  year  through,  they  have  done  fairly  well  and 
feel  satisfied  with  the  results.  They  have  no  large  contracts 
on  hand  now,  but  have  quite  a  number  of  moderate  orders 
and  are  constantly  getting  new  orders  for  small  amounts 
that  in  the  aggregate  keep  their  plant  fairly  well  occupied. 
These  orders  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  locality.  While  they  don’t  expect 
a  great  rush  of  business  during  the  present  year,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers  is  not  inclined  to  take  the  gloomy  view  of  the  situation 
that  is  often  expressed,  and  expects  to  attend  the  Louisville 
convention,  February  6,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chambers. 

The  brick  plant  of  Mr.  Wm.  Conway  started  operations  on 
January  2,  after  a  week’s  shut-down  for  some  repairs,  and  I 
am  informed  that  Father  Conway  told  the  people  at  the  yard 
that  he  didn’t  want  to  hear  of  them  shutting  down  again 
until  the  Fourth  of  July. 

I  recently  met  John  H.  Earley  on  the  street,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

The  Philadelphia  Brick  Company  are  reported  to  have 
brick  enough  sold  to  take  care  of  their  output  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  but  January  11  suffered  a  loss  by  fire 
of  some  of  the  buildings  and  a  portion  of  their  dryer  on  one 
of  the  two  yards  operated  by  this  company  at  23d  and 
Passyunk  avenue. 

This  yard  was  purchased  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  Mur¬ 
rell  Dobbins  and  is  quite  an  old  one.  The  fire  started  in  a 
frame  addition  to  the  brick  dryer,  which  was  originally  con¬ 
structed  of  brick,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
pany  added  some  tunnels,  which  they  made  of  wood.  The 
fire  started  in  some  way  in  one  of  these  tunnels  and  before  it 
could  be  checked  had  destroyed  that  portion  of  the  dryer, 
the  roof  over  the  remaining  portion  and  nearly  the  entire 
machine  house.  Some  portions  of  the  engine  and  boiler 
house  may  be  saved.  The  heavier-  parts  of  the  machinery 
are  not  thought  to  be  seriously  damaged.  As  the  supply  of 
clay  available  for  this  yard  is  rather  limited,  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  expressed  as  to  what  will  be  the  decision  about  re¬ 
building. 

Mr.  James  Florey,  of  Downingtown,  Pa.,  has  added  to  his 
list  of  brickyards  the  plant  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Boyer  and  Mr.  Abrams.  He  has  put 
one  of  his  sons  in  immediate  charge  and  started  the  yard 
very  promptly  after  obtaining  possession.  Mr.  Florey  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  business  and  also  understands  han¬ 
dling  railroad  deliveries  of  common  building  brick.  His  re¬ 
cent  purchase,  in  connection  with  the  yards  previously  owned, 
enables  him  to  cover  a  wide  stretch  of  territory  around  Phila¬ 
delphia.  .  A.  Quaker. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


referred  to  the  patent  itself,  or  address  Wm,  E.  Loomis,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The 
Clay-Worker  by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Law¬ 
yers  and  Solicitors,  918  P  street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  them 
all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and 
litigation  affecting  the  same,  should  be  addressed.  A  complete 
printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any  United  States 
patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

Dipper-Trip  for  Steam  Shovels:  Albert  H.  Geddes,  of  Em¬ 
pire,  Panama.  978,575.  Patented  December  13,  1910. — This 
invention  relates  to  steam  shovels  used  for  excavating  clay 
and  the  like,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  fluid  pressure 
operated  by  means  of  releasing  the  door  of  the  scoop  or  dip¬ 
per.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  a  pipe  (60)  extends  from 
the  boiler  and  connects,  by  means  of  a  flexible  hose  (58), 


978,575. 


with  a  cylinder  (30),  the  passage  of  steam  being  controlled 
by  means  of  a  hand  valve  (59).  The  piston  of  the  cylinder 
(30)  is  moved  one  way  by  the  steam  pressure  and  the  other 
way  by  a  spring,  and  is  connected  with  the  latch  of  the  door 
(43)  by  means  of  a  rail  passing  over  a  pulley. 

Brick  Mold  Conveying  and  Dumping  Apparatus:  Wm.  E. 

Loomis,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada.  969,071.  Patented 
August  30,  1910. — This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
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brick  mold  conveying  and  dumping  apparatus  and  the  main 
object  is  to  provide  a  simple  and  inexpensive  device  which 
will  automatically  pick  up  the  filled  molds  as  they  are  ejected 
from  the  brick  machine,  convey  the  same  to  a  suitable  point 
and  then  dump  the  plastic  material  out  of  the  molds  without 
mutilating  the  same.  A  further  object  is  to  provide  means 
whereby  the  plastic  material  will  be  prevented  from  escaping 
prematurely  from  the  molds  and  whereby  the  material  from 
each  mold  will  be  dumped  onto  a  separate  pallet.  A  still 
further  object  is  to  provide  a  conveyor  adapted  to  receive  the 
filled  molds  from  the  brick  machine  and  deliver  them  to  a 
second  conveyor  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  brick 
making  machine.  The  illustration  shows  a  side  elevation  of 
the  device.  The  complete  drawings  comprise  four  figures. 
For  a  full  understanding  of  the  device  those  interested  are 


Furnace  Tile:  George  Wm.  Wood,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  as¬ 
signor  of  one-half  to  Michael  Shapiro,  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
979,627.  Patented  December  27,  1910. — The  object  of  this  in¬ 
vention  is  to  provide  an  improved  tile  made  of  fire  clay  for 
use  in  connection  with  water  tube  boilers.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  each  tile  or  brick  is  flat  on  one  face  and  con¬ 
caved  on  the  other  so  as  to  conform  with  the  shape  of  the 


979,627. 


tubes,  such  tiles  being  placed  back  to  back  between  the  tubes 
in  staggered  relation  so  as  to  constitute  baffle  plates  and  regu¬ 
late  the  area  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass. 


979,898. 


Tile:  Joseph  Freund,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  979,280.  Pat¬ 

ented  December  20,  1910. — This  invention  relates  to  clay  roof¬ 
ing  tiles,  having  in  them  plates  of  glass,  for  skylights,  and  its 


979,280. 


object  is  to  prevent  cracking  and  breaking  of  such  tiles  owing 
to  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  glass  and  clay. 
To  this  end  a  thickened  portion  or  bead  (4)  is  formed  around 
the  window  opening  and  imbedded  in  this  bead  are  reinforcing 
rods  (5  and  6)  extending  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  glass. 
The  glass  is  secured  in  lace  by  means  of  a  somewhat  elastic 
cement  (8). 

Brick  Car:  Clarence  M.  Steele,  of  Statesville,  N.  C. 
979,898.  Patented  December  27,  1910. — This  invention  is  an 
improvement  in  lift  cars  for  use  in  handling  brick  and  has  for 


an  object,  among  others,  to  provide  a  novel  construction  which 
can  be  easily  operated  to  set  the  bed  of  the  car  up  or  down 
in  order  to  lift  or  lower  the  load,  and  which  will  be  found 
convenient  in  handling  brick  and  other  material  on  pallets. 
The  invention  also  has  for  an  object  to  provide  a  lift  car 
having  only  one  deck,  making  it  flexible,  thus  allowing  the 
wheels  to  follow  an  uneven  track.  To  this  end  the  inventor 
provides  on  each  axle  a  pair  of  pivoted  brackets,  to  which  the 
body  is  also  pivoted,  each  of  said  brackets  carrying  an  arc¬ 
shaped  rack  adapted  to  mesh  with  a  worm  wheel  carried  on  a 
shaft  extending  longitudinally  of  the  car  and  arranged  to  be 
operated  by  a  crank  handle. 


Written  for  The  Ceay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND. 


OUTLOOK  ON  1911  building  at  Memphis  is 
fair.  Enough  large  office  buildings  were 
constructed  last  year  to  meet  the  needs  for 
some  time,  but  residence  and  collateral 
building  promises  to  be  of  magnitude. 

The  Cubbins  Brick  Company  report  a  very  good  situation 
on  building  and  their  brick  works  have  a  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand. 

The  Citico  Brick  Company  is  the  style  of  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Chattanooga.  Charles  W.  Howard  is  president.  Other 
stockholders  are  J.  A.  Henderson,  A.  Shalleday  and  John  A. 
Chambliss.  Mr.  Howard  has  purchased  the  plant  formerly 
owned  by  the  Tennessee  Brick  Company,  located  just  north 
of  the  Citico  furnace.  The  plant  covers  twenty  acres.  Jrick 
and  tile  will  be  manufactured  and  work  started  this  year. 

Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  is  in 
Memphis  and  expects  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
clay  lands  in  West  Tennessee.  He  was  at  the  Business  Men’s 
Club  and  outlined  what  the  department  hopes  to  do.  “There 
are  large  quantities  of  valuable  clay  in  West  Tennessee  that 
we  hope  to  have  developed,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  clay  is  found  in  the  territory  between  Paris  and  Boli¬ 
var.  I  expect  to  visit  various  plants  in  this  vicinity  and  get 
samples  of  the  clay  used  and  find  out  where  it  is  obtained.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  clay  can  be  made  a  valuable  resource  in  the 
State.  It  is  one  of  the  resources  that  has  never  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Sewer  pipe,  pottery  ware,  tile  and  all  such  things  can 
be  manufactured  with  it.” 

Testimony  was  recently  taken  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  by  J. 
Edgar  Smith,  special  examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  of  the  complaints  of  the  Malvern  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  of  Perla,  Hot  Springs  county,  Arkansas,  in  regard 
to  the  rates  on  fire  brick  from  Malvern  to  points  in  Louisiana. 
The  roads  against  which  the  complaints  are  made  are:  The 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway;  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Kansas  City  Southern;  St.  Louis  South¬ 
western;  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific;  the  Louisiana  Rail¬ 
way  and  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas 
Railway  Company. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  furnishing 
tile  in  a  large  new  hotel  that  is  being  built  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Cuban  tile  setters  from  Mobile  are  now  setting  tiles  in  the 
rooms  and  corridors  of  the  new  part  of  the  De  Soto  Hotel. 
These  tiles  are  exactly  like  those  in  use  for  centuries  in  Spain 
and  Cuba,  and  the  big  factory  in  Mobile  is  the  only  plant  in 
America,  except  a  small  attempt  in  Yber  City  by  some  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Cubans.  About  $40,000  worth  of  this  flooring 
has  been  laid  in  Mobile  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  cathedral,  First  Baptist  church,  the  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  court  house,  most  of  the  banks  and  a  large  number  of 
the  more  elegant  stores,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  modern  and 
costly  residences  of  that  wealthy  city.  The  tiles,  when  laid 
rightly,  are  practically  everlasting,  and  in  fact  improve  with 
age.  The  designs  are  reproductions  from  the  old  cathedral 
floors  of  Spain  and  the  mosques  of  the  Moors.  The  president 
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of  the  company,  F.  Benemelis,  a  prominent  resident  of  Mobile 
for  the  past  ten  years,  is  a  Cuban  by  birth  and  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Benemelis  Steamship  Company. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.  report  the  trade  situation  rather  quiet  in 
Nashville  at  this  time  on  brick  and  building  supplies.  The 
largest  recent  contract  filled  by  the  firm  was  for  face  brick  of 
impervious  gray,  used  on  the  Hermitage  Hotel. 

The  Southern  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  located  in  the  James  building,  are  making  both  fire 
and  face  brick.  Labor  has  been  quite  scarce  during  the  har¬ 
vest  season.  W.  A.  Hull  is  manager  of  the  company. 

Costen,  Moore  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  at  McKenzie, 
Tenn.,  have  lately  completed  the  work  of  furnishing  and 
tile  house  in  that  town.  They  are  now  preparing  to  erect  a 
building  a  two-story  bank  building  and  a  three-story  mercan- 
brick  hotel  addition  there  for  the  Wrinkle-Moore  Company. 

The  total  value  of  building  permits  issued  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
during  the  month  of  December,  1909,  of  $26,867,  as  compared 
with  a  total  for  the  month  of  December,  1910,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  for  the  year  1910. 

Little  Rock  will  at  some  near  future  date  have  a  fifteen- 
story  skyscraper.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  at  114  West 
Second  street,  the  site  of  the  present  Elks’  building.  Chris 
Ledwige  is  the  promoter. 

W.  C.  Edmondson,  O.  I.  Kruger,  Prof.  E.  E.  Utterback  and 
Architect  B.  C.  Alsup,  of  Memphis,  have  been  at  St.  Louis 
looking  over  the  high  school  building  there  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  pointers  in  the  equipment  of  the  Memphis  Central 
High  School  building 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  Pythian  temple  at  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala.  The  structure  will  cost  $50,000,  of  which  $12,000 
has  been  subscribed.  Present  at  the  meeting  were  Chairman 
J.  B.  Ellis,  Selma;  Jacob  D.  Bloch,  of  Mobile,  and  others. 

Dixie. 


BIRMINGHAM  BECOMING  A  GREAT  BRICK  CENTER. 


THE  PROGRESS  made  in  the  Birmingham  district  along 
the  lines  of  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  paving 
and  building  bricks  and  pipe  during  the  closing  year, 
according  to  the  Ledger,  of  that  city,  is  deserving  of  consid¬ 
erable  note  among  the  numerous  developments  that  have 
characterized  the  year  1910. 

This  particular  industry  has  made  vast  strides  during  the 
past  few  years  and  especially  so  in  the  passing  year.  Nearly 
every  concern  manufacturing  the  product  and  its  branches 
has  made  extensive  improvements  in  plans  and  operations, 
and  has  widened  their  scope  both  in  production  and  selling 
to  an  extent  of  making  the  industry  a  potent  industry  of  the 
district.  The  Birmingham  district  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  entire  South  as  a  brick  and  clay  manufac¬ 
turing  center. 

Many  features  have  distinguished  the  clay  and  brick  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  year.  The  recent  consolidation  of  the  Sib- 
ley-Menge  Brick  Company  and  the  Sibley  Bros.’  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  has  formed  an  aggregate  capital  of  $300,000  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  pressed  brick.  Many  improvements  will  be  made 
in  the  plant  of  this  company  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year 
and  the  facilities  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Copeland-Inglis  Shale  Brick  Company,  which  has  one 
of  the  largest  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  has 
also  made  extensive  improvements  and  has  laid  plans  for 
many  more  important  changes  during  the  coming  year.  Among 
the  many  improvements  begun  during  the  past  year  by  this 
concern  is  the  construction  of  a  mammoth  kiln  and  storage 
sheds.  The  new  kiln  which  is  now  under  construction  will 
be  a  continuous  kiln  of  about  500  feet,  having  no  parallel 
in  the  entire  southern  territory,  and  will  be  erected  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $40,000.  A  new  seventy-ton  steam  shovel 
has  also  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  other  addi- 
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tions  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  probably  $50,000.  The 
Copeland-Inglis  Company  has  also  extended  their  selling  ca¬ 
pacity  of  paving  brick  for  municipal  thoroughfares  in  nearly 
every  Southern  State,  thus  opening  another  avenue,  and  a 
broad  one,  for  the  brick  industry  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
During  the  past  year  brick  for  paving  purposes  have  been 
supplied  by  this  concern  to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.;  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  many  other  prominent  cities 
of  the  South. 

This  concern  has  a  complete  plant,  conceded  to  be  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  fireproof  and  modern  in  every  way.  The  Graves- 
Matthews  Paving  Brick  Company  has  made  many  improve¬ 
ments  during  the  year  and  broadened  out  considerably.  Like¬ 
wise  L.  L.  Stephenson,  manufacturer  of  shale  building  brick, 
has  made  strides  in  the  brick  development. 

The  North  Birmingham  Fire  Brick  and  Roofing  Company, 
another  branch  of  the  industry,  and  the  Southern  Sewer  Pipe 
Works  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  development  of  the 
brick  business  in  the  district.  In  fact,  every  manufacturer  of 


as  weather  conditions  will  permit.  The  plant  will  have  an 
annual  capacity  of  2,000  cars.  Besides  drain  tile  and  hollow 
blocks  they  will  also  manufacture  sand-mold  and  wire-cut 
brick.  The  main  office  is  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

INTERESTING  PROSPECTIVE  BUILDERS. 


AN  EXHIBITION  of  building  materials  that  proved  very 
interesting  to  prospective  builders  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Cleveland  Architect  Club 
during  the  last  week  of  December  and  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  show  occupied  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Engineers’  building  and  was  free  to  the  public. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  show  was  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  buildings,  both  in  style  and  material,  and  that  this  was 
accomplished  to  a  pleasing  degree  is  the  satisfactory  report 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  exhibition  at  its  conclusion. 
We  are  pleased  to  present  a  picture  of  one  of  the  most 


Splendid  Display  of  Clay  Building  Materials  Made  in  Queisser-Bliss  Company’s  Exhibit. 


brick  and  clay  products  has  done  much  for  the  industrial 
progress  of  Birmingham  and  the  business  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  future  history  of  Birmingham.  The  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  is  most  gratifying  and  much,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  accomplished  in  this  line  during  1911. 

NEW  DRAIN  TILE  AND  HOLLOW  BLOCK  PLANT. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Acorn  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  have  been  filed,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  half-million  dollars. 

The  officers  and  directors  are:  Beecher  H.  Ward,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  Herbert  E.  Skinner,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Alfred  Christopherson,  secretary;  Charles  E.  Paulson, 
treasurer;  John  M.  Wolf. 

This  company  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
operating  drain  tile  and  hollow  block  plants.  The  first  plant 
will  be  located  at  Glenville,  Minn. 

Building  operations  wrill  commence  in  the  spring,  as  soon 


complete  displays  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and  kindred  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  was  made  by  the  Queisser-Bliss  Company.  A 
wide  variety  of  brick  was  shown  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
most  attractively  designed  terra  cotta  ever  seen  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  was  set  up  in  a  permanent  form  seldom  attempted 
at  these  temporary  shows  and  created  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment. 

Other  displays  of  brick  were  made  by  the  Cleveland 
Builders’  Supply  Company  and  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company.  The  Ohio  Clay  Company  also  showed  its  hollow 
brick  and  tile  for  use  where  a  stucco  surface  is  desired.  Al¬ 
together  the  show  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever  held  in 
Cleveland. 


One  man  is  said  to  have  beaten  the  railroad  employing 
him  as  treasurer  out  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  shippers  either  have 
paid  or  will  pay  the  bill. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


NOTHER  RECORD-BREAKING  year  is 
looked  forward  to  by  Cleveland  brick 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  supply  men. 
The  manufacturers  of  machinery,  who 
are  always  good  barometers  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  and  of  whom  there 
are  several  located  here,  say  that 
from  the  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  the  condition  of  business  gen¬ 
erally  seemed  to  be  healthy,  but  that 
in  Cleveland  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has 
ever  been  in  a  sounder  condition. 
There  are  the  pessimistic  few,  of 
course,  who  are  never  satisfied,  but  for  the  most 
part  everybody  is  looking  forward  expectantly 
to  a  big  year’s  business. 

Final  returns  for  1910  in  the  building  inspector’s  office 
confirmed  the  predictions  made  in  The  Clay-Worker  last 
spring  and  summer  that  more  work  was  actually  being  done 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  city.  For  the  year 
1910  the  total  number  of  permits  issued  was  7,460  and  their 
total  value  was  $13,980,478.  For  the  preceding  year  only 
6,854  permits  were  issued,  and  their  aggregate  value  was 
$13,028,294,  a  gain  of  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the  year,  which  is 
going  some. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  permits  was  the  diminishing 
use  of  wood  and  the  increasing  use  of  fireproofing  materials, 
especially  of  brick.  While  many  other  materials  are  being 
boomed,  brick  continues  in  universal  favor.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  wood,  the  heavy  freight  rates  charged  for  the 
long  hauls  and  the  accessibility  of  brick  plants  has  caused 
more  home  builders  and  others  to  favor  its  use  than  ever 
before. 

January  is  usually  the  dull  month  in  the  offices  of  the 
brick  dealers  and  supply  companies,  yet  this  month  the  sales¬ 
men  are  hustling  about,  running  to  their  lairs  some  fancy 
terra  cotta  and  brick  orders  which  are  about  to  be  awarded 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  big  building  projects  which 
are  to  start  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  There 
are  three  or  four  skyscraper  projects  which  are  slowly  being 
evolved  in  the  offices  of  architects  here,  in  which  white 
glazed  terra  cotta  will  be  the  predominating  material  used  for 
exterior  walls. 

One  of  these  is  the  sixteen-story  hotel  for  E.  M.  Statler 
and  associates  to  be  built  at  East  12th.  street  and  Euclid  ave¬ 
nue.  Either  a  light  colored  brick  or  a  white  glazed  terra 
cotta,  or  both,  will  be  used.  George  B.  Post  &  Sons;  of  New 
York  City  and  Cleveland,  have  been  engaged  as  architects  for 
the  project,  which  is  to  cost  about  $2,500,000  completed.  The 
structure  is  to  contain  over  800  rooms  and  will  be  finished 
palatially  throughout. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
who,  several  weeks  ago,  purchased  a  fine  site  for  a  new 
building  on  Superior  avenue  at  West  6th  street,  have  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  employment  of  Knox  &  Elliott,  Rockefeller  build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  as  their  architects.  Plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  ten-story  building  of  white  terra  cotta  and  brick. 
The  building  will  be  used  for  offices,  with  .a  banking  room 
occupying  most  of  the  first  floor.  It  is  expected  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000.  It  is  hoped  that  work  can  be  started  just 
as  soon  as  some  leases  can  be  acquired. 

During  the  past  month  Wentworth  G.  Marshall,  leading 
Cleveland  druggist,  acquired  an  additional  piece  of  land  on 
Superior  avenue,  near  the  public  square,  and  is  now  arrang¬ 
ing  to  erect  a  twelve-story  office  building  during  this  year. 
Architect  W.  S.  Lougee,  former  building  inspector,  has  been 
commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  it.  It  will  be  of  either 
brick  or  terra  cotta  tile.  It  is  to  be  built  in  sections,  the  sec¬ 


tion  nearest  the  public  square  being  improved  first,  the  other 
sections  to  "follow. 

Plans  are  about  ready  for  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
the  three  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Cleveland 
this  year,  for  which  over  $600,000  is  already  on  hand.  The 
main  building  will  be  at  Prospect  avenue  and  East  22nd 
street,  will  be  eight  stories  high  and  will  cost  about  $400,000. 
A  West  Side  branch  will  be  located  on  Franklin  avenue  and 
an  East  End  branch  on  East  105th  street,  near  Euclid  avenue. 
Each  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  All  three  will 
be  of  brick,  a  war,m  red  pressed  brick  being  employed  in  the 
central  association  building.  Abram  Garfield  is  planning  the 
East  End  branch  and  Architect  Albert  S.  Skeel  the  West  Side 
branch. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  preparing  to  do  extensive  building 
work  during  the  coming  year.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for 
four  brick  fire  stations,  costing  $90,000,  and  located  in  differ-' 
ent  parts  of  the  city.  The  contracts  will  be  approved  by 
Director  of  Public, Safety  Hogan.  The  same  official  will  de¬ 
termine  what  kind  of  material  will  enter  into  a  fine  big  mu¬ 
nicipal  bath  house,  which  is  to  be  built  in  Edgewater  Park. 
Architect  M.  M.  Gleichman  has  prepared  an  elaborate  plan 
and  recommended  the  use  of  white  terra  cotta  tile  for  the 
building.  The  tile  for  the  building  will  cost  about  $60,000. 
The  city  this  year  plans  to  spend  $1,000,000  on  the  extension 
of  its  intercepting  sewer  system.  This  is  a  fourteen-foot  tun¬ 
nel  of  shale  brick  under  the  city  streets,  carrying  away  the 
sewage  from  fourteen  smaller  systems  and  disposing  of  it 
through  a  filtration  plant  far  from  the  city’s  water  supply 
intake. 

A  contract  was  let  during  the  past  month  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  new  city  hall.  The  foundations  will  be  almost 
entirely  of  brick.  The  James  Connolly  Construction  Com¬ 
pany’s  bid  of  $70,900  was  accepted  and  work  is  now  under 
way.  The  contract  for  the  superstructure  will  be  let  some 
time  during  the  coming  summer.  The  foundations  are  to  be 
all  in  within  200  working  days. 

Jay  Latimer,  president  of  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany,  has  just  announced  that  he  has  successfully  financed 
the  new  project,  which  is  to  cost  nearly  $3,000,000  completed, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  work  will  start 
on  a  section  of  the  plant,  which  is  to  cost  $1,000,000.  It  will 
be  a  great  terminal  and  cold  storage  warehouse,  built  of  red 
shale  brick.  The  walls  and  foundations  will  be  unusually 
heavy. 

A  new  station,  costing  $60,000,  of  gray  brick  and  white  tile, 
is  being  built  for  the  Nickel  Plate  railroad  at  Euclid  avenue 
and  the  railroad  tracks  in  East  Cleveland.  The  Lake  Shore 
is  completing  a  somewhat  similar  structure  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  its  line  with  East  105th  street.  As  soon  as  spring 
opens  up  a  large  freight  house  is  to  be  built  adjoining  it. 

The  Leader  Publishing  Company  has  announced  plans  for 
a  $1,500,000  brick  building,  fourteen  stories  high,  to  be  erected 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  East  6th  street  and  Superior  ave¬ 
nue  this  year.  Architect  Charles  Platt,  of  New  York,  has  had 
the  work  of  preparing  the  plans  assigned  him.  Stone,  terra 
cotta  and  brick  will  be  employed,  the  latter  predominating. 
The  building  will  face  149  feet  on  Superior  avenue  and  extend 
back  214  feet  to  an  alley.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  largest 
number  of  offices  of  any.  building  in  Cleveland  and  will  direct¬ 
ly  overlook  the  mall  of  the  new  group  plan  of  public  buildings. 

The  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has  se¬ 
cured  an  order  for  300,000  Bokhara  brick  for  the  new  high 
school  to  be  built  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  by  Andrews  Bros.,  of 
Cleveland.  The  building  is  to  have  24  rooms  and  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $107,000.  Charles  Owsley  is  architect  of  the  new 
structure. 

A  silver  loving  cup  has  been  presented  to  the  Builders’ 
Exchange  by  R.  L.  Queisser,  of  the  supply  firm  of  Queisser  & 
Bliss,  Henry  A.  Taylor  and  C.  S.  Bigsby,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Exchange  who  brings  in  the  largest  number 
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of  applications  in  the  campaign  to  raise  the  exchange  roster 
from  375  to  400  members. 

The  Stowe-Fuller  Brick  Company  has  greatly  extended  its 
East  Side  yards  by  the  acquiring  of  a  large  additional  tract  of 
land.  Ten  houses  located  on  a  section  of  ground  325  by  162 
feet  have  been  purchased.  The  land  will  be  pressed  into 
service  as  it  is  needed.  The  Stowe-Fuller  Company  is  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fire  brick  in  the  country,  op¬ 
erating  a  number  of  big  plants  in  this  and  adjoining  States. 

S.  D.  Wright,  manager  of  the  Atlas  Car  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  conveying  devices  for  brick  plants,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  outlook  for  the  year  1911  seems  very  good  in 
his  particular  line  of  business.  During  1910  the  concern  did 
a  splendid  business,  warranting  the  erection  of  a  fine  new 
plant  in  the  East  End,  which  is  to  be  pressed  into  service  in 
the  spring.  The  company  is  putting  out  some  new  models 
of  cars  for  individual  plants  which  are  expected  to  meet  with 
more  favor  than  ever. 

The  year  1910  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio 


Steel  Scaffold  Winch. 


Ceramic  and  Engineering  Plant,  which  has  a  large  plant  on 
Berea  road,  this  city,  and  which  makes  one  of  the  largest 
lines  of  clay  machinery  in  the  world,  in  addition  to  machinery 
for  other  purposes.  Manager  Charles  F.  Lang  attributes  this 
largely  to  the  increased  sales  force  and  the  modernizing  of 
selling  methods.  Mr.  Lang  is  confident  that  the  year  just 
beginning  will  eclipse  that  which  has  just  closed. 

H.  L.  Taite,  sales  manager  for  the  Sawyer  Belting  Com¬ 
pany,  is  another  Cleveland  man  who  feels  sure  that  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  are  steadily  improving  and  that  1911  is  going 
to  be  a  big  one  all  along  the  line.  He  reports  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  company’s  products  and  anticipates 
a  banner  year. 

Paving  operations  in  and  about  Cleveland  promise  to  be 
unusually  active  this  year,  according  to  Deckman  &  Duty, 
leading  paving  brick  manufacturers.  They  say  that  the  com¬ 
ing  season  promises  to  see  more  paving  brick  used  than  ever 
before.  In  Cleveland  over  forty  paving  jobs  are  being  bid  on, 
while  in  Cuyahoga  county  the  rural  highways  leading  into 


Cleveland  are  to  have  forty  miles  of  brick  pavements  laid  on 
them  this  year.  Deckman  &  Duty  also  report  orders  from  a 
number  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State. 

Buckeye. 


STEEL  SCAFFOLD  WINCH. 


WE  illustrate  herewith  a  new  steel  scaffold  winch 
which  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market.  By 
using  this  winch  in  connection  with  cables  hung 
from  above,  a  large  item  of  expense  is  saved,  as  much  of 
the  false  work  or  supports  for  staging  are  eliminated. 

The  scaffold  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  men  at  work  on 
it  as  the  work  progresses.  No  delays  are  necessary  and  the 
men  are  not  obliged  to  wait  for  new  staging.  The  winch  has 
an  automatic  safety  catch,  which  must  be  held  open  by  the 
operator  when  raising  or  lowering  the  platform. 

They  are  used  in  pairs  every  8  inches  or  10  feet.  A  3x12 
plank  connects  the  winches  and  on  the  plank  the  scaffold  plat¬ 
form  is  placed. 

The  cost  of  these  winches  is  easily  saved  on  a  medium 
sized  building  when  used  in  place  of  the  regular  type  of  scaf¬ 
fold.  The  winch  complete,  ready  for  use,  weighs  72  pounds, 
and  the  handle  6  pounds. 

For  price  and  further  information  address  The  Ohio  Cera¬ 
mic  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SIX  SONS  MUST  BE  POTTERS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  James  Tams,  millionaire  potter,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Tam’s  six  sons  are  named  as  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  estate,  and  they  are  all  to  take  positions  with 
the  Greenwood  Pottery  Company  and  Greenwood  China  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Tam  makes  the  request  in  his  last  will  that  all 
of  the  sons  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  the 
kinds  of  pottery  and  decorations  produced  at  the  two  Tam 
plants. 

A  unique  provision  of  the  will  is  that  in  the  event  of  any 
son,  or  grandson,  revealing  the  secrets,  or  competing  with 
the  Greenwood  Pottery  Company  or  the  Greenwood  China 
Company,  the  executors  are  directed  to  withhold  the  annual 
income  and  his  share  of  the  residue  of  the  estate,  which  is  to 
be  divided  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tam  also  provides  that  if  any  of  the  sons  fail  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  will  he  shall  not  receive  his  share  of 
the  estate. 

A  trust  fund  has  been  created  for  the  widows  and  daugh¬ 
ters  and  all  of  the  sons  are  to  accept  positions  with  the 
Greenwood  companies.  William  H.  is  to  assume  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  presidency  of  the  companies  at  the  wish  of  the 
father,  who  also  makes  the  request  that  the  other  five  sons 
work  faithfully  under  his  guidance. 

A  provision  has  also  been  inserted  that  no  grandson  shall 
be  employed  in  the  management  of  said  companies  while  any 
one  of  the  sons  desiring  employment  shall  remain  unem¬ 
ployed.  He  also  requests  that  each  of  the  boys  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  employment  at  the  plants. 

The  six  sons,  William  H.,  George  E.,  Arthur  J.,  Thomas 
W„  Winfield  B.  and  Raymond  H.,  have  all  signified  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  will. 

William  H.  is  bequeathed  $5,000  in  consideration  of  spe¬ 
cial  services  rendered  the  father  in  the  management  of  the 
business. 


A  RAPID  HARD  ROAD  BUILDER. 


When  Jack  Frost  makes  up  his  mind  to  construct  hard 
roads,  says  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegram,  he  goes  at  the  job 
“hammer  and  tongs,”  with  the  result  that  speedily  he  builds 
miles  and  miles  of  hard  road  in  a  single  night.  He  has  con¬ 
verted  all  dirt  roads  in  this  vicinity  into  hard  roads  now,  and 
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if  the  “hardness”  is  utilized  the  other  hard  road  builders  will 
find  their  teams  will  have  much  easier  going  than  they  had 
pulling  loads  of  rocks  through  the  mud.  Jack  is  a  first-class 
bridge  builder  also,  and  has  spanned  all  of  the  little  streams 
and  ponds  in  this  vicinity  with  a  safe  crossing.  “Knowing 
how”  amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  this  world  after  all. 


MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY’S 

NEW  LINE. 


THE  Marion  Machine  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion, 
Ind.,  a  firm  long  identified  with  the  clay  trade  through 
their  excellent  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  which  is  now  being 
used  on  hundreds  of  brick  and  tile  plants,  has  broadened  their 
field  by  purchasing  the  United  States  rights  for  making  and 
selling  the  Bechtel  cutting  tables. 

These  cutting  tables,  now  being  made  by  them,  have  many 
distinctive  features,  and  are  claimed  to  be  a  triumph  in  the 
art  of  tile  and  brick  cutting.  The  No.  25  Marion  Automatic 
Side  Cutter,  which  we  are  pleased  to  illustrate  in  this  article, 
has  for  its  chief  merit  its  simplicity.  It  has  a  simple  friction 
device  which  gives  to  the  cutter  the  advantage  of  regulating 
the  machine  to  any  degree  of  speed  desired.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  moving  the  lever  seen  in  illustration  back  and 
forth.  The  table  has  a  strong  angle  steel  frame,  which  keeps 


“BETTY  AND  I  KILLED  A  BEAR.” 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  re¬ 
cently  made  public,  says: 

“At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  has  a  country  produced 
farm  products  within  one  year  with  a  value  reaching  $8,926,- 
000,000,  which  is  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  for  1910.  This  amount  is  larger  than  that  of  1909  by 
$305,000,000,  an  amount  of  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
which  is  small  for  the  more  recent  years. 

“The  value  of  farm  products  from  1899  to  the  present  year 
has  been  progressive  without  interruption.  If  the  value  of 
that  census  year  be  regarded  as  100,  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultui-al  products  of  1900  was  106.04;  that  of  1901  was  112.7; 
that  of  1902  was  119.1;  that  of  1903  was  124.8;  that  of  19014 
was  129.8;  and  that  of  1905  was  133.  The  year  1906  was  an 
extraordinary  one  for  agriculture,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value  of  production.  The  value  increased  to  143.4,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  100  representing  1899.  In  the  next  year,  1907,  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  rose  to  158.7;  in  the  next  year, 
1908,  to  167.3;  in  1909  to  182.8;  and  in  1910  to  189.2,  or  almost 
double  the  value  of  the  crops  of  the  census  year  eleven  years 
preceding.” 

A  careful  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  farm  drain 
tile  during  the  same  period  shows  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  farm  drainage.  While  the  increased 
values  quoted  may  be  in  part  due  to  advance  in  market 
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The  No.  25  Marion  Automatic  Cutter  Made  by  Marion  Machine  Foundry  and  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


the  weight  of  the  machine  down  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
handled.  The  wire-holding  device  on  this  machine  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  allows  the  wire  to  be  stretched  to  high  ten¬ 
sion  without  danger  of  breaking.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  wire  carrying  frames  being  adjustable,  broken  wires  can 
be  replaced  without  stopping  the  machine.  An  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  No.  25  Marion  Automatic  Cutter  is  that  the  length 
of  cut  on  the  machine  can  be  changed  to  suit  requirements, 
and  the  capacity  can  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  output  of 
the  brick  machine. 

The  No.  35  Marion  Automatic  Tile  Cutter  can  be  used  for 
cutting  blocks  as  well  as  tile,  and  cuts  blocks  absolutely 
square.  The  range  in  tile  cut  on  this  table  is  from  2%  to  7 
inches,  inclusive,  in  diameter.  Two  thousand  3-inch  tile  can 
be  cut  per  hour.  There  is  little  waste  on  this  table,  for  it 
cuts  off  no  stubs,  the  whole  bar  being  continuously  cut  into 
the  desired  lengths.  On  this  machine  you  can  get  the  com¬ 
plete  capacity  of  your  tile  machine  when  making  small  tile. 

Besides  their  several  styles  of  cutting  tables,  the  Marion 
Machine  Foundry  and  Supply  Company  manufactures  their 
well-known  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers,  the  Marion  Flue 
Blower  and  the  Alexander  Patent  Water  Gauges.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  their  advertisement  on  pages  169  to  172  of  this 
issue,  or,  better,  write  them  for  catalog. 


values,  any  one  familiar  with  the  subject  knows  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  quantity  produced  far  in  excess  of  the 
additional  acreage. 

By  thus  aiding  materially  in  producing  larger  quantities  of 
the  necessities  of  life  the  charge  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  engaged  in  farm 
drainage.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the  tilemaker  is 
towards  reducing  the  cost  of  living  by  increasing  the  supply, 
as  taught  by  the  law  of  political  economy,  which  says  price 
is  determined  by  the  supply  and  the  demand. 

One  very  gratifying  phase  of  this  is  that  the  tilemaker 
knows  that  he  does  not  wrong,  rob  or  cheat  his  customer 
when  he  sells  him  a  bill  of  tile.  On  the  contrary,  the  land- 
owner,  when  he  buys  tile,  makes  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  can  be  found.  When  the  profits  from  farm  drainage  are 
figured  on  the  cost  of  tile  and  laying,  the  conservative  esti¬ 
mates,  as  shown  by  actual  experience,  range  from  25  to  100 
per  cent,  annually.  That  is,  it  repeats  from  year  to  year 
with  only  one  cost. 

Is  the  tilemaker  getting  his  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of 
his  labor?  The  writer  is  not  a  Socialist,  but  he  believes  in 
a  square  deal.  If  the  manufacturer  is  not  getting  his  just 
profit  it  is  his  own  fault.  His  fault  not  as  an  individual,  but 
as  a  class,  for  he  makes  the  prices  to  customers. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Twenty=Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  to  Be  Held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  February  6  to  11,  1911. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
Building  Brick  Association  and  the  Clay  Machinery  Asso¬ 
ciation  Hold  Separate  Sessions,  February  6  and  7. 


THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  National  .  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  the  week  of  February  6  to  11,  1911:  The  central 
location  and  accessibility  of  Louisville,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  afforded,  make  it  an  ideal  convention  city. 
Especially  is  this  true  to  those  of  the  members  who  wish  to 
journey  on  South  immediately  following  the  convention,  for 
Louisville  is  indeed  the  gateway  to  the  South.  New  members 
or  those  in  the  craft  who  have  not  attended  conventions  of 
late  years  can  scarcely  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
gatherings  such  as  these. 

The  coming  season  bids  fair  to  be  a  busy  one1;  whether 
it  may  he  made  a  profitable  one  depends  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  attitude  of  those  engaged  in  the  business.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  only  when 
it  is  intelligent;  when  ruthless,  it  spells  disaster,  and  loss  to 
the  producer,  and  consequently  ofttimes  is  hurtful  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  never  attempted  to  regu¬ 
late  prices,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of  dulling  the  sharp 
tooth  of  competition  by  leading  to  friendly  relations  among 
clayworkers  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  in  that 
Way,  no  less  than  in  the  dissemination  of  technical  knowledge, 
has  it  proven_of  real  material  benefit  to  those  who  have  taken 
ah  active  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

THE  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  are  the  very  best.  The 
Seelbach  will  be  headquarters;  and  is  in  the  same  high  class 
as  the  Fort  Pitt,  with  which  the  members  generally  were  so 
well  pleased  last  year.  The  following  are  the  rates  agreed 
upon,  European  plan: 

Single  rooms,  without  bath,  for  one  person,  $2.00  and  $2.50 
per  day.  For  two  persons,  $3.00  and  $3.50. 

Single  rooms  with  bath,  for  one  person,  $3.00  per  day  and 
upward.  For  two  persons,  $4.00  per  day  and  upward. 

For  each  additional  bed  put  in  either  of  the  above  rooms, 
the  charge  will  be  $1.50. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Seelbach  operate  two  other  hotels 
in  the  city,  THE  OLD  INN  and  THE  VICTORIA,  each  of 
which  offer  excellent  service  at  lower  rates,  being  steam 
heated  and  having  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  each  room; 
the  OLD  INN,  corner  Sixth  and  Main  streets,  makes  a  min¬ 
imum  rate  on  the  European  plan  of  $1.50  and  up.  The  rates 
at  the  VICTORIA  are  $1.00  and  up.  Those  desiring  to  order 
reservations  are  requested  to  address  The  Seelbach  Hotel 
Company,  Louisville,  stating  date  of  intended  arrival,  and 
the  character  of  accommodation  desired,  and  the  rates  they 
want  to  pay. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  RATHSKELLER  of  the  Seelbach  Hotel, 
which  is  illustrated  and  described  on  a  previous  page,  will 
be  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  who  appreciate  art  in 
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architecture.  By  many  it  is  thought  to  be  even  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  Norse  room  at  the  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  so  much 
enjoyed  at  our  last  convention.  The  columns,  walls,  ceilings 
and/floor  are  all  finished  in  Rookwood  tiles  and  faience. 

DISPLAYS  OF  SAMPLE  BRICK,  ETC.  Exceptional  facil¬ 
ities  will  be  provided  for  the  display  of  clay  wares  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  members  are  requested  to  send  samples  of 
their  product,  for  the  display  of  which  there  will  be  no  charge 
to  members.  Those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
‘  tunity  for  such  display  are  requested  to  make  shipment  in 
their  own  name,  care  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  time 
to  insure  delivery. by  or  before  February  6.  A  limited  amount 
of  space  will  also  be  available  for  the  display  of  models  of 
machinery,  factory  supplies,  etc.  Express  or  freight  charges 
should  be  prepaid  in  every  instance. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  on  the  certificate  plan 
have  been  granted  by  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  covers  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east 
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of  the  Mississippi  river.  To  obtain  the  reduced  rates  dele¬ 
gates  from  that  territory  and  those  accompanying  them  must 
pay  full  fare  for  the  going  trip  and  take  proper  certificate  fob 
same  from  ticket  agent.  This  ticket,  when  properly  vised  by 
the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association’s  representative,  will 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  return  ticket  at  three-fifths  the  fare 
paid,  making  a  four-fifths  rate  for  the  round  trip.  Those 
starting  from  small  towns  should  make  inquiry  of  local  ticket 
agent  a  few  days  in  advance,  to  insure  the  receipt  of  proper 
certificate.  If  certificates  are  not  taken,  the  reduced  rates 
cannot  be  secured.  As  it  takes  some  little  time  to  make  out 
the  certificates,  delegates  should  present  themselves  at.  the 
ticket  office  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  departure  of 
trains.  If  through  tickets  cannot  be  procured  at  the  starting 
point,  local  tickets  should  be  purchased  to  the  nearest  point 
where  such  through  ticket  can  be  obtained,  and  there  pur¬ 
chase  through  to  Louisville,  and  a  certificate  from  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  place  where  each  purchase  is  made  should  be 
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requested.  The  latter  feature  is  imperative.  No  refund  of 
fare  can  be  expected  because  of  failure  of  delegates  to  obtain 
certificates.  Should  any  ticket  agent  be  unable  to  furnish  a 
certificate  on  the  regular  printed  form,  delegates  should  take 
a  written  receipt,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  certificate  was 
asked  for  and  could  not  be  furnished,  and  stating  the  amount 
of  fare  paid,  the  name  of  the  station  where  purchased,  and 
the  names  of  the  railroads  over  which  purchaser  is  ticketed. 
Such  receipt,  bearing  the  agent’s  official  stamp,  will  enable 
delegates  to  obtain  a  proper  refund.-  Return  tickets  wiil  be 
good  until  midnight  of  Wednesday,  the  15th.  Tickets  good 
going  from  February  2  to  8. 

NO  REDUCED  RATES  from  points  North,  East  and  West 
of  Louisville.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  two-cent  rates  now  pre¬ 
vail  in  most  States  North,  East  and  West  of  Louisville,  the. 
passenger  associations  having  control  in  the  latter  territories 
have  declined  to  make  any  concession.  Hence  members  from 
those  sections  are  advised  to  use  mileage  books  or  purchase 
round-trip  tickets,  where  the  latter  can  be  obtained.  The 
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mileage  book  affords  the  advantage  of  a  variable  route,  which 
ofttimes  is  quite  important  to  those  wishing  to  visit  and  in¬ 
spect  plants  en  route,  either  going  or  coming. 

SIDE  TRIPS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  INTEREST  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  Most  of  those  attending  will  doubtless  want  to 
visit  the  famous  Mammoth  Cave,  located  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashvile  railroad  some  ninety  miles  from  Louisville,  and 
accordingly  arrangements  will  be  made  for  an  excursion 
there  Saturday  the  11th.  A  special  train  will  be  provided 
and  the  Mammoth  Cave  officials  will  furnish  guides  and  every 
convenience  to  make  the  trip  a  pleasant  one.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  members  have  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  side 
trip  after  the  convention  to  New  Orleans,  and  arrangements 
wiil  be  made  for  special  rates  and  accommodations  for  an 
excursion  South  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  sig¬ 
nify  a  desire  for  it.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  those 
desiring  to  extend  their  winter  vacation  might  find  delight¬ 
ful  recreation  in  a  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is  a 


line  of  fine  ocean  steamers  plying  between  New  Orleans  and 
Colon,  which  make  the  trip  in  five  days  each  way.  Further 
particulars  will  be  furnished  those  who  .care  to  consider 
such  an  outing. 

THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET  or  Associational  Dinner  will 
be  served  Thursday  evening,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  Banquet  Hall 
of  the  Seelbach  Hotel.  It  will  be  a  subscription  banquet,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  N,  B.  M.  A.  Executive  Committee. 
The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Hon.  Augustus  E.  Wilson,  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor,  and  other  brilliant  speakers  will  respond 
to  toasts.  There  will  be  music  galore.  The  ladies  will  grace 
the  occasion,  as  usual,  and  full  evening  dress  will  be  in  order, 
though  not  by  any  means  necessary.  There  will  be  other  en¬ 
tertainment  provided  for  the  visitors,  such  as  a  smoker 
Wednesday  evening,  a  theater  party  for  the  ladies,  and  they 
will  also  be  escorted  on  sight-seeing  trips  under  the  guidance 
of  the  local  committee. 

CONVENTION  SESSIONS.  As  in  former  years,  the  week 
will  be  divided  by  the  National  Association  and  affiliated 
bodies,  as  follows.  The  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be 
held  in  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  beginning 
Wednesday,  February  8,  at  2  p.  m.,  and  continuing  .Thursday 
and  Friday. 

THE  NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  sessions  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  Seelbach  Hotel,  beginning  Monday  morning,  February  6. 
Those  desiring  information  relative  to  membership,  -etc.,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.  *  .  , 

THE  BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

will  hold  its  business  sessions  in  the-  Red  Room  of  the  Seel¬ 
bach  Hotel,  beginning  Tuesday  morning,  February  7,  and  will 
hold  a  public  session  in  the  Convention  Hall,  Thursday  fore¬ 
noon.  For  full  information,  address  Parker  B.  Fiske,  secre¬ 
tary,  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLAY  MACH  IN  ERY  ASSOCIATION  will 

hold  its  formal  sessions  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Seelbach 
Hotel,  beginning  Tuesday  morning.  For  further  particulars, 
address  W.  N.  Durbin,  secretary,  Anderson,  Ind. 


N.  B.  M.  A.  PROGRAM. 


First  Session,  Wednesday,  February  8,  1911,  2:00  p.  m.. 


Prayer. 

Welcome  to  Louisville  by  his  Honor,  Mayor  W.  O.  Head. 

Response  by.  G.  W.  McNees,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

President’s  annual  address.  Will  P.  Blair,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Election  and  installation  of  officers  and  members  of  standing 
committees. 

Rules  of  Procedure. 

All  formal  Resolutions  shaJl  be  presented  in  writing. 

At  the  close  of  each  essay  or  address  an  opportunity  will  be  af¬ 
forded  for  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

No  papers  Or-  essays  not  included  in  the  regular  program  will 
be  heard,  Unless  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Exr 
ecutive  Committee. 

Papers  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  convention  become 
the  property  of  the  Association,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Association  may  -not  properly  be  given  out  for  publication, 
except  by  or  through  the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  copyrighted  to  pre¬ 
vent  piracy,  but  the  greatest  publicity  will  be  given  all  the  con¬ 
vention  papers  and  discussions  at  the  proper  time,  after  the  re¬ 
port  is  complete,  hot  before,  when  copies  of  any  and  all  papers 
and  discussions  may  be  Had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Convention  Papers. 

“Good  Fellowship  an  Asset  in  the  Brick  Business,”  C.  Bryan, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

“The  Removal  of  the  Overburden  of  Clay  Deposits,”  Paul  Beer, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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“The  Missing  Link  Between  Success  and  Failure  in  the  Brick 
Business,”  R.  E.  Sunderland,  Omaha,  Neb. 

“Vitrified  Clay  Ware  Versus  Concrete,”  George  H.  Tefft,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

“Tariff  Duties  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the 
Effect  on  the  Brick  Business,”  L.  S.  Kendrick,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

“Clayworkers  the  Real  Conservationists,”  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Some  of  the  Properties  of  Brick  and  Brick  Work,”  J.  E.  How¬ 
ard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Manufacture  and  Testing  of  Fire  Brick,”  A.  V.  Bleininger, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

"Continuous  Compartment  Kilns  and  the  Common  Method  of 
Burning,”  Wm.  A.  Butler,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  . 

General  discussion,  led  by  D.  Cobb,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“Idiosyncrasies  of  the  Face  Brick  Business,”  W.  J.  Snyder, 
Brazil,  Ind. 

“Comparative  Value  of  Fuels  in  Burning  Brick,”  Julius  J. 
Koch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Waste  Heat  Dryers,”  C.  E.  Fuller, 
Buffalo,  Kas. 

General  discussion,  led  by  Anton  Vogt,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

“Trade  Schools  and  How  They  Might  Benefit  the  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturer,”  John  R.  Bell,  Huntington,  Pa. 

“Natural  Versus  Artificial  Draft  in  Drying  and  Burning  Clay 
Ware,”  John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

General  discussion,  led  by  Christopher  Steadman,  Greenridge, 
New  York. 

“System  in  the  Clay  Plant,”  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

“Lessons  of  Experience  in  the  Brick  Business,”  E.  P.  Elzey, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

‘Crushing  Strength  of  Clay  Products,”  Harrison  Everett  Ash¬ 
ley,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“Manganese  Steel  Applied  to  the  Ceramic  Industries,”  George 
Kneisely,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  Ross  C.  Purdy, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

“The  Rejuvenation  of  Brick  Plants,”  Ellsworth  Ogden,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 


Is  the  use  of  two-inch  vitrified  cubes  practical  in  con¬ 
structing  or  resurfacing  worn-out  State  roads? 

Does  too  much  of  the  brickmaker’s  money  go  up  in  smoke? 

Is  it  feasible  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  hollow  block  with 
that  of  common  building  brick? 

Does  piece  work  pay  in  the  face  brick  factory? 

How  can  we  prevent  getting  soft  brick  in  the  bottom  of  round 
down-draft  kilns? 

Why  do  not  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  more  strongly 
encourage  the  use  of  roofing  tiles  and  other  clay  products? 

How  can  we  reduce  the  percentage  of  soft  burned  brick  in  up¬ 
draft  kilns?  That  is,  get  better  burns  in  the  corners  and  next  to 
the  wall  of  the  kiln? 

Is  there  any  way  to  eliminate  or  lessen  the  amount  of  smoke 
emitted  from  a  down-draft  kiln  when  burning  with  soft  lump  coal? 

What  percentage  of  first  cost  should  be  written  off  annually 
for  depreciation  of  brickmaking  plants? 

Should  not  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  prescribe  a  standard  system  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  production,  running  expenses  and  selling 
price  of  brick? 

In  a  brickmaking  plant  operated  by  electricity  which  is  the 
more  practical  plan — each  machine  driven  by  a  separate  motor, 
direct  connected,  or  motors  driving  counter-shafts  for  single  ma¬ 
chines  or  groups  of  machines? 

In  burning  brick  in  open  up-draft  clamp  kilns,  with  coal  as 
fuel,  which  is  preferable — to  have  fire  boxes  on  the  outside  of  the 
kilns  and  fire  two  eyes  from  each  box,  or  fire  direct  under  the 
arches? 


SOUVENIR  BADGE  AND  NUMBER  BUTTONS.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  souvenir  badge  and  number  button  will  be  presented 
to  each  delegate  and  visitor  with  the  compliments  of  the  Lou¬ 
isville  Brickmakers’  Club.  These  will  be  distributed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  whose  headquarters  will  be  in 
Parlor  210,  where  visitors  are  requested  to  call  and  register 
upon  arrival,  and  where  railroad  certificates  will  be  vised. 

All  sessions  of  the  National  Convention  are  open  to  the 
public.  Those  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
clay  work  of  any  character  are  invited  to  join  the  Association 
and  attend  the  convention.  Members  and  their  families  or 
friends  who  may  accompany  them  will  be  entitled  to  reduced 
railroad  and  hotel  rates,  and  may  participate  in  all  the  enter¬ 


tainments.  Those  desiring  further  information  as  to  requi¬ 
site  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Will  P.  Blair,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  will  occur  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  February  14-16,  1911. 

The  first  session  will  convene  in  the  parlors  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Hotel  on  East  State  street,  at  10  a.  m.  There  will  be 
sessions  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  14th,  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  15th,  morning  of  the  16th  and  probably 
in  the  afternoon  also. 

The  program  while  not  yet  quite  ready  for  publication, 
comprises  already  some  forty-seven  papers  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  which  this  society  discusses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  grouping  of  the  papers  will  give  some  idea  of  the  na¬ 


ture  of  the  meeting: 

Pottery,  and  manufacturing  pottery  products . 10  papers 

Manufacture  of  heavy  clay  products .  5  papers 

Manufacture  of  Refractory  materials .  4  papers 

Relating  to  Geological  occurrence  of  clays .  6  papers 

Physical-chemical  studies  on  clays  and  ceramic 

bodies  . 11  papers 

On  lime  and  sand  lime  brick .  2  papers 

Miscellaneous  .  4  papers 


There  are  a  number  of  other  papers  expected,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  list  will  comprise  fifty-five  or  sixty 
papers.  It  is  expected  that  the  society  will  meet  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  as  has  been  customary  during  the  last  two  years,  one 
section  concerning  itself  chiefly  with  allied  subjects  and  the 
other  with  the  products  of  allied  subjects. 

The  program  as  a  whole  promises  to  be  a  very  rich  one. 
On  the  lighter  side  it  seems  evident  that  the  Trenton  mem¬ 
bers  are  intent  on  starting  something  in  connection  with  this 
meeting,  for  they  have  arranged  for  the  following  entertain¬ 
ment  features: 

First,  a  visit  to  the  industries  of  Trenton,  comprising 
eight  factories. 

Second,  automobile  trip  to  Washington’s  crossing  of  the 
Delaware. 

Third,  automobile  trip  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Fourth,  theater  party. 

Fifth,  banquet. 

How  in  the  world  all  of  these  relaxes  are  going  to  find  a 
place  in  the  proposed  three  day  meeting,  or  even  in  the  fourth 
day  if  the  society  stays  over  until  Friday,  is  a  question  no  one 
is  reckless  enough  to  try  to  answer.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  will  be  something  doing  for  every  spare  minute 
which  the  “keramikers”  can  get  aside  from  the  business 
sessions. 

Indications  for  attendance  seem  excellent. 

Edward  Orton,  Secretary. 


W.  D.  GATES  COMMITS  MATRIMONY. 


W.  D.  Gates,  president  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  & 
Ceramic  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker  as  the  author  of  Button-Hole  Talks,  was 
married  to  Miss  Katherine  Fallon,  of  Chicago,  recently,  and 
forgetting  to  leave  his  address  hied  himself  Southward  on  a 
honeymoon  trip,  without  so  much  as  “by  your  leave”  to  even 
his  most  intimate  friends.  It  goes  without  saying  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mr.  Gates’  personal  friends  wish  the  happy  couple 
unmeasured  bliss. 


The  postal  savings  bank  is  now  working.  How  long  it 
may  work  and  how  much  good  it  may  do  for  those  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  serve  is  a  matter  we  will  find  out  by  and  by. 
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THE  BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Hotel  Seelbach,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Annual  Meeting,  Tuesday,  February  7th,  at  2.30  P.  M. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER.  REPORT  OF  AUDITOR. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS.  NEW  BUSINESS. 

Publicity  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  9th,  at  9.30  A.  M. 

AMONG  OTHER  SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1st— “The  Comparative  First  Cost  of  a  Brick  House  and  One  of  Wood  or  Cement.” 

An  actual  test  case  has  been  conducted  in  Boston  and  plans,  specifications  and  figures  will  be  submitted.  The 
results  will  interest  and  surprise  you. 

2nd— -“An  Enormous  New  Market  For  Brick.” 

The  elimination  of  wood  in  the  outer  walls  alone  of  all  new  houses  would  increase  the  Face  Brick  business  of  the 
country  over  150  per  cent,  and  Common  Brick  business  over  20  per  cent.  This  statement  is  so  startling  as  to  seem  in¬ 
credible.  But  we  have  the  proofs  based  on  figures  compiled  for  us  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.,  the  well  known  authorities  on 
building  statistics.  How  to  win  this  enormous  market  is  the  most  vitally  important  question  before  the  Brickmaker  today. 
It  can  be  done.  It  will  be  done  if  the  Brickmakers  seriously  undertake  it. 

3rd— “The  Brick  Veneered  House— It’s  Cheapness  and  Desirability,”  by  W.  E.  Dunwody  of  Macon,  Ga.  Mr.  Dunwody  is 
convinced  from  his  investigations  that,  in  the  South,  Brick  Veneer  is  cheaper  than  wood  and  far  better. 

4th — “Winning  the  Public  For  Brick,”  by  John  Andres,  Sec’y  and  Treas.  of  the  Standard  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.  Mr.  Andres  knows  whereof  he  speaks;  he  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  newspaper  advertisers  of  Brick  in  the 
country.  He  has  made  it  pay.  He  will  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Full  discussion  of  all  papers  invited.  If  you  have  any  subject  relating  to  the  increased  sale 
of  Brick  which  you  desire  to  have  discussed,  you  are  invited  to  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Secretary,  1616  Flatiron  Building,  New  York. 


OUR  SLOGAN  FOR  1911 - ADVERTISE  BRICK! 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ILLINOIS  CLAVWORKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Samples  Chicago  Hospitality  for  the  First  Time  and  Likes  It. 

IT  IS  A  SAFE  prediction  that  the  Illinois  Clay  workers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  not  wait  another  thirty-two  years  before 
again  holding  a  convention  in  Chicago.  Their  thirty-third 
annual  meeting  was  held  there  January  17,  18  and  19,  and  the 
success  of  the  meeting  was  so  pronounced  that  the  doubts  of 
those  who  feared  that  the  delegates  would  devote  themselves 
mainly  to  sightseeing,  and  neglect  the  convention  sessions, 
were  quickly  dispelled.  Chicago  scored  an  unmistakable  hit, 
well  proving  the  claims  of  its  Convention  League  that  it  is 
unexcelled  as.  a  Convention  city. 

By  the  magic,  of  printer’s  ink,  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’ 
Association  was,  in  a  twinkling,  metamorphosed  into  the  “Mid¬ 
dle  West  Clay  Convention,  and  by  the  same  token,  or  influence, 
many  clayworkers  from  adjoining  states  were  induced  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  the  crowd  took  on  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
•National  convention.  The  most  remarkable  element  in  the 
gathering  was  the  throng  of  machinery  and  supply  salemen. 
Either  they  were  exceptionally  hungry  for  orders,  or  could  not 
resist  the  lure  of  the  big  city,  for  they  almost  outnumbered  the 
visiting  clayworkers.  As  the  reader  may  see  by  checking  over 
the  numerical  roster,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 
trade  “missionaries”  in  attendance.  Such  an  army  of  good 
fellows  trained  in  the  “glad  hand”  art  alone  insured  a  happy 
time. 

The  local  contingent,  brickmakers  and  brick  dealers  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  were  almost  as  strong  numerically,  were  omnipres¬ 
ent  throughout  the  week.  Among  them  are  many  who  justly 
deserve  the  title  of  “prince  of  good  fellows,”  and  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  visiting  delegates  in  lavish  fashion.  The  stay-at- 
homes  who  missed  the  good  time,  have  abundant  reason  for  re¬ 
gret,  and  will  do  well  to  resolve  never  to  let  it  happen  again. 

The  program  arranged  was  excellent.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  it  being  that  it  was  “too  much  of  a  good  thing.” 
The  fact  that  Professor  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  Director  of  the 
Ceramic  Department,  Illinois  University,  was  alone  booked  for 
five  papers,  attests  that  fact.  There  was  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
structive  papers  presented  which  were  not  given  the  consid¬ 
eration.  they  deserved,  simply  for  want  of  time.  They  will  all 
be  given  in  full  to  the  Clay-Worker  readers  in  subsequent 
issues. 

The  chief  social  event  was  the  banquet  at  the  Auditorium 
Wednesday  evening.  It  was  arranged  and  carried  through  with 
true  Chicago  spirit.  The  ladies  participated,  there  being  near¬ 
ly  as  many  of  them  present  as  there  were  gentlemen,  and  they 
evidently  enjoyed  the  music,  the  speeches  and  the  stories  with 
equal  if  not  greater  zest  than  their  escorts.  Dr.  Converse,  of 
Springfield,  who  was  to  have  served  as  toastmaster,  arrived  a 
day  too  late,  having  been  misinformed  as  to  the  date,  it  having 
originally  been  announced  for  Thursday  evening,  and  so  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absencee.  Our  “Button-Hole  King”  W.  D. 
Gates,  was  impressed  as  a  substitute,  and  acquitted  himself 
nobly,  as  he  always  does,  brevity,  the  soul  of  wit,  character¬ 
izing  his  introductions. 

The  trip  to  Yard  No.  17  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company, 
Thursday  morning,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  .those  who  par¬ 
ticipated.  A  Chicago  brick  plant  of  the  best  type,  such  as  was 
inspected,  is  a  revelation  to  clayworkers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Chicago  plants.  In  this  instance,  the  visitors  were  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  the  famous 
bricksetting  device  being  introduced  by  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company,  and  which  has  been  illustrated  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  one  disappointing  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
failure  to  exhibit  specimens  of  clay  products.  The  only  dis¬ 
plays  of  ware  were  a  half  dozen  drain  tile  and  a  dozen  or  two 


specimens  of  pressed  and  front  brick.  The  Denison  hollow 
block  was  exhibited  also,  the  balance  of  the  displays  in  the 
exhibition  rooms  consisted  chiefly  of  trade  literature,  brick¬ 
yard  supplies,  etc.,  etc.  The  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  assayed  an  elaborate  display  of  their 
carrier,  but  for  want  of  room  they  were  compelled  to  “flock 
by  themselves”  in  a  parlor  on  the  lower  floor.  The  C.  W. 
Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  occupied  a  parlor  showing 
a  model  of  the  Youngren  kiln  and  a  miniature  Berg  press. 
The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  kept 
open  house  in  an  adjoining  parlor,  exhibiting  a  large  number 
of  photographs  of  unusual  excellence  in  brick  plants  in  which 
their  machinery  is  used.  The  Sawyer  Belting  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  vied  with  their  neighbors  in  entertaining  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  demonstrating  the  superior  quality  of  Sawyer  Belt¬ 
ing.  In  another  parlor  the  Arnold-Creager  Company  exhibited 
brick  molds,  and  other  brickyard  supplies.  The  other  “mis¬ 
sionaries”  held  sway  in  the  main  parlors  which  were  all  too 
small  for  their  accommodation.  They  touched  elbows  with 
one  .another  as  well  as  with  the  visitors.  Various  souvenirs 
were  distributed,  the  most  popular  being  a  watch  fob  showing 
a  Chambers  Brick  machine  in  bas  relief  and  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  “Compliments  of  Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago”  on  the  reverse  side;  a  patent  pocket 
pencil  given  by  the  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  bearing  the  inscription 

“A  Davenport  will  haul  your  clay 
The  very  best  and  cheapest  way.” 

One  much  sought  after  was  a  neat  pocket  knife  given  by  the 
Weller  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago.  Every  delegate  was  presented 
with  a  leather  medal  by  the  Thomas  Moulding  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  bore  the  inscription  “Awarded  for  attendance, 
Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  Chicago,  1911.”  • 

The  theater  party  that  was  given  Tuesday  evening  was 
much  enjoyed.  Indeed,  there  were  no  dull  moments  during  the 
stay  at  the  Palmer  House,  which  was  headquarters.  We  wish 
to  remark  in  passing  that  the  low  rates  that  were  advertised 
to  prevail  convention  week  were  also  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  when  Chicago  is 
again  our  mecca,  headquarters  will  be  at  one  of  the  better 
hotels  which  afford  much  better  accommodations  at  virtually 
the  same  rates. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  President,  W.  D.  Gates, 
Chicago;  Vice-President,  F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria;  Secretary, 
George  H,  Hartwell,  Chicago;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Mamer, 
Campus,  Ill. 

Final  Numerical  Roster. 

1.  D.  C.  Haeger,  Aurora,  Ill. 

2.  Geo.  H.  Hartwell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

3.  C.  W.  Lansing,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  Chicago,  Ill. 

4.  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill. 

5.  A.  Fischer,  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

6.  H.  S.  Simpson,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

T.  Wm.  Simpson,  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

8.  E.  A.  Allen,  Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

9.  S.  T.  Jacobs,  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

■40.  C.  W.  Raymond,  C.  W.  Raymond. Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

11.  C.  W.  Raymond,  Jr.,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

12.  G.  W.  Nushaw,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton  ,0. 

13.  E.  R.  Frazier,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  Brent  Wiley,  Westinghouse  E.  &  M.  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

15.  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Westinghouse  Dept,  of  Publicity,  East  Pitts¬ 

burg,  Pa. 

16.  W.  A.  Louden,  Fairfield  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Fairfield,  la. 

17.  A.  Potts,  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

_  18.  .  H.  Pagenstecher,  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

19.  A.  R.  Lemke,  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

20.  H.  Tanner,  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

21.  H.  L.  Taite,  Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

22.  E.  F.  Deckert,  Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

23.  W.  Reece,  Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

24.  A.  W.  Aylesworth,  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

25.  Fred  Talbot,  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  26.  S.  W.  Wright,  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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27.  Gustav  Voelcker,  Deary  Glay  Products  Co.,  Deary,  Idaho. 

28.  F.  L.  Hopley,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

29.  C.  B.  Sherer,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

30.  M.  J.  Sprang,  Sprang  Clay  Products  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

31.  Davis  Brown,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

32.  J.  G.  Mamer,  Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Har¬ 

bor,  Michi. 

33.  A.  L.  Solfisburg,  iSolfisburg  Sons  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill-. 

34.  E.  O.  Biglow,  The  E.  Biglow  Co.,  New  London,  O. 

35.  C.  D.  Peet,  North  Star,  Mich. 

36.  J.  Leo  Child,  Hancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Findlay,  O. 

37.  G.  E.  Luce,  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

38.  Geo.  Tate,  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

39.  C.  H.  Horton,  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  Lan¬ 

caster,  Pa. 

40.  T.  S.  Rouse,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

41.  Frank  L.  Thomas;  Marshall  Co.  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Ply¬ 

mouth,  Ind.  • 

42.  John  C.  Boss,  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

43.  D.  L.  Wadsworth,  Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

44.  John  J.  Moroney,  Chicago  Brick  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

45.  G.  H.  Tompkins,  H.  N.  Elmer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

46.  E.  L.  Hess,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. 

47.  S.  J.  Heafield,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

48.  J.  M.  Powell,  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

49.  Chas.  H.  Carpenter,  Suburban  Brick  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

50.  W.  H.  Sachs,  Mfrs.  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

51.  J.  B.  Ford,  General  Contractor,  J.  B.  Ford  Lumber  Co., 

Harrisburg,  Ill. 

52.  F.  A.  Smith,  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

53.  L.  D.  Grimes,  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

54.  G.  W.  Denison,  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

55.  W.  C.  Denison,  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

56.  R.  S.  Root,  Acme  P.  B.  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

57.  H.  W.  Spalding,  Chicago  Mine  Brick  Sup.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

58.  Chas.  Ambrose,  Am.  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

59.  Harold  S.  Wheeler,  Far  West  Clay  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

60.  J.  S.  Nichols,  Columbus  Brick  Works,  Columbus,  Neb. 

61.  J.  Voelker,  Voelker  &  Groff,  Winona,  Minn. 

62.  H.  T.  McLaughlin,  Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill. 

63.  O.  T.  Christerson,  Orenstein- Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

64.  C.  F.  Robbett,  Orenstein- Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

65.  J.  H.  Coley,  Davenport  Locomotive  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

66.  A.  C.  Heck,  Buckeye  Tract.  Ditcher  Co.,  Findlay,  O. 

67.  S.  M.  McHose,  Nevada,  la.  - 

68.  H.  B.  McMillan,  Western  Stoneware  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

69.  H.  Bredenkamp,  1st  Ave.  Brick  &.Tile  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

70.  Wm.  Suhrheinrich,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansvilie,  Ind. 

71.  P.  H.  Tiernan,  Macomb,  Ill. 

72.  F.  W.  Stuart,  Shackelford  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

73.  Geo.  Yarn,  Shackelford  Brick  Co. Des  Moines,  ia. 

74.  Harvey  Kidder,  Ionia  Pottery  Co.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

75.  Henry  Witzel,  Ionia  Pottery  Co.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

76.  Jacob  Hartsig,  Warren,  Mich. 

77.  No  name. 

78.  J.  M.  Mamer,  Mamer  Bros.,  Campus,  Ill. 

79.  W.  W.  Anspach,  J.  P.  Anspach  &  Son,  Edgerton,  Ind. 

80.  F.  W.  Grice,  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

81.  H.  M.  Kimbell,-  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago*,  Ill. 

82.  F.  R.  Watson,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

83.  J.  D.  Blount,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

84.  Jas.  J.  Lyons,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  -Chicago,  Ill. 

85.  E.C.  Kimbell,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

86.  G.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville.  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords- 

viile,  Ind. 

87.  Wm.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard  B  &  T.  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

88.  Alfred  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

89.  J.  W.  Wild,  Gilman,  Ill. 

90.  Geo.  Gleckler,  Elmore,  O. 

91.  Wisconsin  Lime  &-tSe*nent  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

92.  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,-  Ill. 

93.  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co-.,  Chicago,  Ill, 

94.  Bonner  &  Marshall-  Co.,  Chicag'o,  Ill.  \. 

95.  Bonner  &  Marshall  Cb.,  .Chicago;  Ill. 

96.  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago,,  Ill.  -  ■  . 

97.  Thos.  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ' 

98.  Thos.  Moulding  Co.,'-  Chicago,  Ill.’  •  .  .  •  '  • 

99.  Thos.  Moulding  Cp.,  Chicagp,  Ill.  .  '  r* 

100.  S.  S.  Kimbell  ' Co.,  Chicago,  Ill..  • 

101.  Judge  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pay.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 

102.  S.  S.  Kimbell  Co.,  'Chicago,  Ill. 

103.  S.  S.  Kimbell  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  '  - 

104.  -  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

105.  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

106.  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Chicago,  -III.  ~ 

107.  Jho.  T.  Hummert,  Gem  City  P.  B.  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

108.  Richard  G,  Hoft'martn,  Chicago,  Ill.-  •  * 


109.  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

110.  Fred  Freese,  Jr.,  Janesville  Red  Brick  Go.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

111.  Fred  Freese,  Sr.,  Monroe,  Wis. 

112.  V.  C.  Morrison,  Ind.  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

113.  Geo.  I.  Dietrich,  Chicago  Retort  &  F.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

114.  G.  C.  F.  Yater,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

115.  J.  P.  Williams,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

116.  Chicago  Hydraulic  P.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

117.  Chicago  Hydraulic  P.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

118.  Chicago  Hydraulic  P.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

119.  Jno.  Benedict,  Davenport,  Ia. 

120.  J.  M.  Hoskins,  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 

Ind. 

121.  L.  H.  Lambert,  Beaverville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Beaverville,  Ill. 

122.  C.  W.  Drake,  Westinghouse  Elec.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

123.  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

124.  G.  C.  Stoll,  Am.  Clay-  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

125.  Fred  Baum,  Sweetsers  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Stveetsers,  Ind. 

126.  Alva  Williamson,  Williamson  Bros.,  Sweetsers,  Ind. 

-127.  Frederick  E.  Bausch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

128.  F.  W.  DeWolf,  State  Geological  Survey,  Uroana,  Ill. 

129.  L.  C.  Thrasher,  L.  C.  Thrasher  &  Co.,  Monon,  Ind. 

130.  C.  J.  Peterson,  Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

131.  H.  R.  Ireland,  Hydraulic  P.  B.  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.  . 

132.  A.  F.  Greaves  Walker,  - C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

133.  S.  R.  Ellis,  West  Canton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

134.  E.  W.  Wood,  Hamilton  Clay-  Mfg.  Go.,  Hamilton,  Ill. 

135.  Geo.  B.  Roller,  Canton,  Ill. 

136.  Jno.  M.  Heckard,  M.  Heckard  &  Son,  Canton,  Ill. 

137.  Beaver  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

138.  Anderson  Fdry  &  Mach.  Works,  Anderson,  Ind. 

139.  F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria,  Ill. 

140.  Walter  Carter,  Peoria,  III. 

141.  D.  D.  Deeds,  Thew  Aut.  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

142.  R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill. 

143.  Harrison  Everett  Ashley,  Clay  Product  Lab.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

144.  Chas.  McHose,  Maxwell,  Ia. 

145.  Jas.  M.  Trainor,  Gilbert,  Ill. 

146.  C.  A.  Rawson.  Iowa  Pipe  &  Tife  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Ia.  • 

147.  H.  J,  Votaw.  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

148.  T.  A.  Randall,.  “Clay-Worker,”  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

149.  J.  H.  King,  Colchester,  Ill. 

150.  A.  T.  Leach,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  Chicago.. 

151.  Henry  Hess,  St,  Cloud,  Minn.  ' 

152.  Jno.  Venecklasen,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

153.  E.  M.  George,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

154.  W.  W.  Lauer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

155.  H.  B'.  Sackett,  Screen  &  Chute  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

156.  S.  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

157.  W.  P.  Kramb,  Kramb  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  O. 

1-58.  A.  E.  Ballin,  Kramb  B.  &*T.  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  O. 

.  159.  P.  L.  Simpson,  Am:  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

160.  Ernest  Bentler,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

161.  -Jos.  K.  More,  Denny  Renton  Clay  &  Con.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

162.  ’  E.  D.  Packard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

163..-  F.  H.  King,  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  O. 

164.  A.  J.  Wheat,  N.  W.  Tile  &  Clay  Products.  Co.,  Emmettsburg, 

Iowa. 

165.  Jos.  Mitchell,  McLaughlin  Building  Mat.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

166. '  Wm-  C.  Crolius;.  McLaughlin  Building  Mat.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

167.  S.  G.  Qass,  Jackson  Tile- &  Brick  Col,  Jackson,  Minn, 

’  168.  Douglass  F.* Stevens,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

169.  A.  A.  Oldham,  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

170.  J.  W.  Turner, -Yankee  Hill  Brick  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

171.  F.  Ostdiek,  Ost.diek  Frick'  Works,  Ottumwa,  Ia. 

172.  C-  A,  Marshall,  Cresco,  -la, 

173.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  Port  Credit  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

174.  A.  E.  Barron,  Barron  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

175.  C.  C:  Miller,  Clermont  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Clermont,  Ia. 

176.  ’S.  K.  Leacox,  Keota,  Ia. 

177.  T.  H.  Bollier,  'Seafield  Tile  Co.,  Seafield,  Ind. 

178.  Jas.  Robethan,  Seafield  Tile  Co.,  Seafield,  Ind. 

179.  A.  L.  Schultz,  A.  L.  Schultz  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ill 

ISO.  Victor  H.  Whitney,  Chas.  Berrick’s  Sons  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
181.  R.  R.  Buck,  Buck  Bros.,  Morris,  Ill. 

1S2.  J.  A.  Steinberger-,  Rockwell  City  B.  &  T.  Works,  Rockwell 
City,  Ia. . 

183.  C.  G,  Elliott,  Drainage  Investigator,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture, 

Wa-shington,  D.  C. 

184.  C.  S.  Reed,  Chicago  Retort  &  F.  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

185.  Mathews' Gravity  Carrier  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

186.  C.  E.  Achuff,  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier- Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1S7.  E.  H.  Haeger,  D.  H.  Haeger  Estate,  Elgin,  Ill. 

*  188.  Geo.  D.  Brennan;  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

18-9.  Warfield  Webb,  ‘“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  Chicago,  Ill. 

190.  M.  R.  Winched,  Reporter,  Chicago, #  Ill. 

191.  Elmer  L.  Brown,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh*,  Mich. 

192.  Claire  Camburn,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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193.  A.  Barr,  Urbana,  Ill. 

194.  Geo.  J.  Walters,  Chatsworth,  Ill. 

195.  Arthur  Walters,  Chatsworth,  Ill. 

196.  John  A.  Mehring,  Napoleon,  O. 

197.  A.  J.  Darton,  Kohler  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

198.  H.  Haigh,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

199.  H.  H.  Fate,  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

200.  N.  L.  Mamer,  Campus,  Ill. 

201.  Oscar  Frazee,  Moweaqua,  Ill. 

202.  Frank  H.  Beid,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

203.  M.  J.  Williams,  Williams  Pat.  Cr.  &  Pul.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2  04.  Frank  J.  M.  Silha,  Chicago,  Ill. 

205.  Albert  Geasser,  Dubuque,  la. 

206.  Otto  Schober,  Monroe  Steam  Brick  Works,  Monroe,  Wis. 

207.  F.  J.  Lemley,  Jones  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

208.  J.  D.  Rumsey,  Secy.  N.  W.  Drain  Tile  Assn.,  Stryker,  O. 

209.  Frank  Fellers,  Ridge  Farm,  Ill. 

210.  J.  C.  Paterson,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

211.  M.  E.  Gates,  Am.  T.  C.  Co.,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 

212.  W.  D.  Gates,  Am.  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

213.  N.  H.  Gates,  Am.  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

214.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Champaign,  Ill. 

215.  Ernest  Reckitt,  Chicago,  Ill. 

216.  Curt  M.  Treat,  Ch.  Assn,  of  Com.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

217.  H.  R.  Straight,  Dallas  Co.  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Adel,  la. 

218.  J.  W.  Weston,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

219.  J.  T.  Wallace,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

220.  John  Heim,  Dubuque,  la. 

221.  A.  E.  Giles,  Peoria,  Ill. 

222.  J.  S.  Small,  Browning  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

223.  August  Machee,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

224.  C.  E.  Merry,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

225.  Peter  Munson,  Capron,  Ill. 

226.  W.  H.  Roettger,  Salina,  O. 

227.  Jno.  L.  Hull,  Cambridge,  Ill. 

228.  C.  E.  Hull,  Cambridge,  Ill. 

229.  H.  J.  Flood,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

230.  L.  W.  Flood,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

231.  V.  S.  Curtis,  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

232.  C.  Fred  Foley,  Independent  Powder  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

233.  L.  Shackelford,  Des  Moines,  la. 

234.  Fred  Stafford,  Freight  Agent,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

235.  Paul  Grace,  West  Salem,  Ill. 

236.  Fred  Titterington,  Argillo  Works,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

237.  A.  H.  Yoder,  Argillo  Works,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

238.  C.  W.  Boyden,  Sheffield  Shale  Tile  Co.,  Sheffield,  Ill. 

239.  Charles  P.  Stevens,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

240.  L.  E.  Rodgers,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

241.  A.  A.  Johnson,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill, 

242.  C.  H.  Johnston,  Chicago,  Ill. 

243.  Geo.  White,  Port  Credit  Brick  Co.,  Port  Credit,  Canada. 

244.  G.  D.  Brubaker,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

245.  Jno.  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Woodland  Clay  Co.,  Woodland,  Ill. 

246.  F.  Lawson  Moores,  Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

247.  T.  A.  Hadel,  Henning,  Ill. 

248.  No  name. 

249.  A.  S.  Currie,  Reddick  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Reddick.  Ill. 

250.  F.  W.  Wood,  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

251.  J.  W.  Hensley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

252.  James  Barr,  Chicago,  Ill. 

253.  C.  D.  Erlewine,  Marion  Mch.  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 

254.  Frank  McLellan,  Arnold  Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 

255.  Fred  C.  Pulliam,  Benton  Brick  Co.,  Benton,  Ill. 

256.  J.  H.  Millsom,  McComb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  McComb,  Ill. 

257.  W.  D.  Richardson,  Ohio  Mg.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 

258.  J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind. 

259.  S.  Kelly,  Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

260.  W.  R.  Cunningham,  Am.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

261.  Anton  Vogt,  Down  Draft  Kiln,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

262.  A.  J.  Freese,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gallon,  O. 

263.  D.  H.  Anderson,  “Irrigation  Age,”  Chicago,  Ill. 

264.  L.  Aulmann,  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  la. 

265.  H.  C.  Steinmayer,  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill. 

266.  W.  C.  Hoover,  Portland  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Portland,  Ind. 

267.  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Richardson-Loveioy  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

268.  I.  C.  Adams,  Wellman,  la. 

269.  R.  S.  Smith,  Jno.  A.  Donorue  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

270.  J.  A.  Glandon,  Mexico  Brick  &  F.  C.  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

271.  Bernhard  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard  Brick  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

272.  Finlay  M.  Drummond,  Utica  F.  B.  Co.,  Utica,  Ill. 

273.  Arthur  Keiler,  Lombard  Brick  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

274.  Henry  Kuhlmann,  Lombard  Brick  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

275.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Sec.  Building  Brick  Assn.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

276.  H.  A.  Sodergren,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

277.  L.  W.  Penfield,  Am.  -Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Willoughby,  O. 

278.  S.  Gunther,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

279.  H.  A.  Hilker,  Hilker  Bros.  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

280.  Jno.  Ringle,  Ringle  Brick  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 


281.  W.  J.  Craney,  Craney  &  Spaulding,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

282.  F.  Vogt,  Milwaukee  Bldg.  Sup.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

283.  J.  W.  Stipes,  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill. 

284.  A.  W.  Hilker,  Hilker  Bros.  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

285.  Salveson  Bros.,  Petersburg,  Ill. 

286.  J.  O.  Trautwein,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

287.  Stanley  Timberman,  Brick  Salesman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

288.  Harry  Anderson,  Brick  Salesman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

289.  H.  S.  Preston,  Mgr.  Vigo  Clay  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

290.  Geo.  C.  Stephens,  Bryant  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

291.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

292.  Warren  Overpack,  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat, 

Alberta,  Canada. 

293.  E.  G.  Westerberg,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

294.  C.  C.  Barr,  The  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

295.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

296.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

297.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

298.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

299.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

300.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

301.  F.  G.  Matteson,  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

302.  F.  L.  Warner,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

303.  F.  H.  Meier,  St.  Anne  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  St.  Anne,  Ill. 

304.  U.  A.  Cote,  St.  Anne  B.  &  T.  Co.,  St.  Anne,  Ill. 

305.  J.  B.  Ashline,  St.  Anne  B.  &  T.  Co.,  St.  Anne,  Ill. 

306.  E.  A.  Morse,  South  Bend  Brick  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

307.  W.  H.  F.  Parry,  Brick  Broker,  Gary,  Ind. 

308.  S.  M.  Chase,  Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

309.  A.  C.  Solfisburg,  Aurora,  Ill. 

310.  A.  J.  Dunn,  Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

311.  R.  C.  Penfield,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  New  York. 

312.  Frank  Halbeisen,  Fremont,  O. 

313.  Fred  A.  Bach,  Chicago,  Ill. 

314.  S.  S.  Kimbell,  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

315.  S.  E.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

316.  Frank  Biesanz,  Winona,  Minn. 

317.  N.  L.  Weir,  Norman  Coolie  Brick  Works,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

318.  J.  H.  Zeller,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

319.  W.  J.  Snyder,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

320.  Julius  C.  Bach,  Chicago,  Ill. 

321.  E.  B.  Griffin,  A.  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 

322.  H.  B.  Crum,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 

323.  F.  W.  Von  Oven,  Martin  &  Von  Oven,  Naperville,  Ill. 

324.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

325.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

326.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

327.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

328.  Raymond  T.  Moore,  Denny  Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 

cago,  Ill. 

329.  E.  H.  Achoff,  Matthew  Gravity  Carrier  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

330.  E.  S.  Ketchem,  Chicago,  Ill. 

331.  C.  L.  Rorick,  Arnold  Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 

332.  C.  C.  Carhart,  Sheffield  Brick  &  Tile  -Co.,  Sheffield,  la. 

333.  S.  H.  Trainor,  Chicago,  Ill. 

334.  W.  Sedgley,  Nebraska  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

335.  F.  A.  Hoiles,  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

336.  C.  L.  Buxton,  Globe  Mchy.  &  Supply  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

337.  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

338.  M.  W.  Blair,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

339.  A.  W.  Gates,  Monmouth,  Mining  &  Mfg.  -Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill. 


CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Boone,  Iowa,  January  25  and  26,  1911.  The 
first  day’s  sessions  will  be  held  at  Boone,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  members  will  be  conveyed  by  special  train  to  Ames, 
where  the  Ceramic  School  will  be  inspected  and  the  program 
carried  out  to  completion.  Secretary  C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter, 
Iowa,  will  mail  programs  when  complete  to  those  requesting 
them. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold 
its  convention  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  1,  2  and  3,  1911. 
Headquarters  will  he  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  where  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  an  exhibit  of  clay  products,  and  a  ban¬ 
quet  will  be  given..  The  secretary,  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman, 
Madison,  Wis.,  will  give  particulars  on  request. 

The  National  Builders’  Supply  Association  will  meet  in 
annual  convention  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  21  and  22,  1911. 
Congress  Hotel  Annex  will  be  headquarters.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  had  from  Secretary  James  W.  Wardrop,  404 
Frick  building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Wobker. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  HELD  IN  TORONTO  DECEM¬ 
BER  14,  15  AND  16. 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers’  Association  was  a  success  in 
every  way.  Twenty-six  new  members  were  enrolled. 
Every  session  was  well  attended  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  the  discussions  and  the  attention  given  to  the  several  inter¬ 
esting  papers  demonstrated  the  healthy  condition  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  called  by  President  .McCredie  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posed  “Constitution  and  By-Laws.”  Several  changes  were 
made  at  the  morning  session  and  after  adjournment  for  lunch 
it  was  finally  passed  on  and  given  to  Vice-President  J.  W.  Ball 
for  presentation  to  the  convention. 

After  lunch  and  until  just  previous  to  the  time  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  convention  the  delegates  passed  the  time  in  reg¬ 
istering  and  exchanging  greetings.  Shortly  after  2:30,  Presi¬ 
dent  McCredie  called  the  convention  to  order  and  invited 
Messrs.  Chas.  J.  Miller  and  Wm.  Pears,  of  Toronto,  to  say  a 
few  words  of  welcome.  They  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  delegates  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  association’s 
strength  and  capabilities.  President  McCredie  then  replied 
in  behalf  of  the  association,  thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their 
hearty  words  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  seeing  present  such 
capable  Toronto  men  who  would  be  with  them  to  consider  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  clayworking  industry.  Following 
this  response  he  read  the  President’s  annual  address  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  Toronto  in  the  clayworking  line, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  association  during  its  eight  years 
and  the  outlook  of  the  clay  trade  in  general,  touching  briefly 
on  the  advantages  and  needs  of  technical  schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer  D.  O.  McKinnon  then  read  his  annual 
report  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  three  principal  questions 
he  desired  the  association  to  consider  in  its  deliberations. 
His  financial  statement  showed  a  balance  of  $31.01  in  the  treas¬ 
ury. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  of  Milton,  a  member  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  stated  that  the  Dominion  Government 
had  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  technical  education  with 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Canada,  Professor  Robertson,  as 
chairman,  and  that  the  commission  had  held  sittings  in  the 
leading  cities  throughout  Ontario.  Mr.  McCannell  said  he  felt 
it  would  be  wise  to  present  to  that  commission  the  claims  of 
the  clayworking  industry  for  technical  education  in  that  line. 
Messrs.  Fox,  Bechtel,  Brownscombe  and  Pears  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  association’s  passing  a  resolution  embodying  its  views 
on  this  question,  to  be  placed  before  the  commission.  The 
chair  appointed  Messrs.  McCredie,  Bechtel,  McCannell,  Ball, 
Lochrie,  Janes,  Wm.  Pears,  Miller  and  Crain  as  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  suitable  resolution  which  was  presented  Thursday 
morning  and  favorably  passed  upon.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Ball  and 
J.  H.  Freeborn  were  delegated  to  present  the  resolution  before 
the  commission  at  the  first  convenient  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  a  new  constitution  was 
presented,  each  clause  of  which  was  taken  up  separately  and 
discussed  at  length.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  changes,  the 
constitution  was  adopted  as  read. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  opened  with  a  discussion 
and  acceptance  of  the  resolution  on  Technical  Education, 
after  which  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Biglow,  of  New  London,  O.,  made  an 
address  on  “Efficient  Methods  in  Tile-making.”  He  described 
the  process  from  the  method  of  digging  clay  to  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  kiln  construction,  methods  of  burning 
and  his  system  of  selling.  This  paper  will  appear  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

During  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  the  following  pa¬ 


pers  were  presented:  “The  Hollow  Clay  Block,”  by  President 
McCredie,  Lyons,  Ont.;  “Up-to-date  Kiln  Construction,”  by  .J. 
H.  Warwood,  Toronto,  Ont.;  “Kiln  Troubles,”  by  J.  W.  Ball, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  “The  Advantage  of  Electric  Power,”  by  C.  A. 
Miller,  Toronto,  Ont.;  “Combustion  in  a  Steam  Plant,”  by  A. 
M.  Wickers,  Toronto. 

Thursday  evening  was  given  over  to  the  banquet,  which 
was  well  attended,  and  made  unusual  by  the  serving  of  a 
splendid  moose  ham,  presented  by  John  T.  Miller,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  in  1910.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ball  was  the  happy 
choice  of  toastmaster.  The  following  were  on  the  toast  list: 
Messrs.  W.  Moore,  O.  L.  McCredie,  C.  A.  Miller,  J.  S.  McCan¬ 
nell,  B.  E.  Bechtel,  W.  McCredie,  A.  Berg,  G.  Crain,  C.  W. 
Lansing  and  D.  O.  McKinnon. 

Two  interesting  papers  were  read  during  the  last  session, 
held  Friday  morning,  the  first  by  S.  J.  Fox,  of  Lindsey,  Ont., 
while  the  second  was  by  J.  S.  McCannell,  of  Milton,  Ont.  The 
subjects  of  the  two  papers  were  practically  the  same,  dealing 
with  the  difference  in  value  of  piece  work  and  day  work. 
These  papers  were  followed  by  long  and  enthusiastic  discus¬ 
sions,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  the  piece-work  sys¬ 
tem  would  bring  better  results  than  the  day-work  system,  if 
properly  installed  and  managed.  Before  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  Mr.  Jervis,  of  Dorchester  Station,  exhibited  some  sam¬ 
ples  of  peat  found  in  his  locality,  and  explained  the  methods 
followed  in  mining  same,  while  Mr.  W.  Devon,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  spoke  on  the  advantages  and  methods  of  using  pyrometers 
in  keeping  track  of  kiln  temperatures. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President— Robert  Davies,  Don  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Toronto. 

First  Vice  President — Dan  A.  Lochrie,  Toronto. 

Second  Vice  President— W.  H.  Freeborn,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Third  Vice  President — David  Martin,  Thamesville,  Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer — D.  O.  McKinnon,  Editor  Canadian 
Clay-Worker,  Toronto. 

Executive  Committee— Chas.  A.  Miller,  Standard  Brick  Co., 
Toronto;  J.  S.  McCannell,  of  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Milton,  Ont.;  W.  McCredie,  Lyons,  Ont.;  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  P.  P., 
Lyons,  Ont.,  and  Joseph  Russell,  M.  P.,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Auditors — J.  S.  McCannell  and  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  P.  P. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  President  McCredie  and  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  were  passed,  after  which  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 

NEW  DIRECTOR  FOR  ILLINOIS  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


The  State  Geological  Survey  Commission  of  Illinois  has 
just  selected  Frank  W.  DeWolf  as  Director  of  the  Survey. 
Mr.  DeWolf  came  to  the  State  work  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1907,  as  assistant  state  geologist,  to  look  after  the  studies 
of  Illinois  coals.  He  has  been  acting  head  of  the  survey 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Bain,  two  years  ago. 

The  mineral  production  of  Illinois  has  a  value  of  $150,000,- 
000,  annually.  The  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  clay  are  nearly 
as  important  as  any  in  the  world.  The  purpose  of  a  strong 
geological  survey  is  to  bring  about  the  development  of  local 
resources  and  industries,  and  to  diminish  the  imports  from 
neighboring  states.  The  other  functions  include  preparation 
of  drainage  maps,  of  topographical  maps,  and  research  work 
on  mining  and  the  utilization  of  coal,  clay  and  other  minerals. 
Already  detailed  surveys  have  been  made  of  2,250  square 
miles  of  the  coal  fields,  and  of  2,500  square  miles  of  over¬ 
flowed  lands  subject  to  reclamation. 

The  General  Assembly  is  asked  to  extend  survey  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  biennium.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  the 
collection  of  samples  of  clay  and  shale  for  practical  tests. 
Although  Illinois  imports  clay  wares  valued  at  about  $30,- 
000,000  annually,  nevertheless,  they  probably  have  at  home 
suitable  raw  materials  to  meet  all  needs.  Similarly,  an 
investigation  of  the  coal  industry  should  be  taken  up  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  University,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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This  would  show  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  present  losses, 
both  of  life  and  of  natural  resources.  Important  problems 
refer  to  the  actual  losses  of  coal  due  to  various  causes;  the 
source,  amount  and  danger  of  gas  and  dust,  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  mine  ventilation. 

Governer  Deneen  has  recently  recommended  as  generous 
support  for  the  geological  survey  work  as  the  finances  of  the 
state  will  permit,  in  order  that  they  may  reap  the  benefits  at 
an  early  date. 


A  CALENDAR  AND  A  SOUVENIR  SHOWER. 


As  usual  The  Clay-Worker’s  sanctum  sanctorum  has  been 
supplied  with  attractive  calendars  and  useful  souvenirs  sent 
us  with  the  compliments  of  our  friends  among  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  supply  firms  and  Ijrick  and  clay  product  manufacturers. 
While  the  supply  of  calendars  and  souvenirs  has  no't  been  as 
copious  as  was  the  case  this  time  last  year,  the  ones  received 
have  been  unusually  artistic  and  attractive. 

One  of  the  finest  of  our  collection  is  that  of  the  Deckman 
Duty  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Their  calendar  appears 
on  a  29-inch  x  42-inch  beautifully  printed  paper,  the  general 
design  representing  a  craftsman  metal  panel  which  is  printed 
in  grey.  At  the  top  of  the  calendar  appears,  the  name  of  the 
company,  while  in  the  center,  just  above  the  large  calendar 
pad,  are  the  words  “Paving  Block  Capacity  30,000,000.”  Below 
the  pad  is  printed  the  office  address  of  the  firm.  The  main 
beauty  of  the  calendar  is  in  a  large  reproduction  in  photo 
color  from  an  original  painting  by  J.  L.  G.  Ferris  styled 
“Lord  Howe’s  Ball,  Philadelphia,  1777.”  In  this  picture  Major 
Andre  is  seen  presenting  to  Miss  Shippen,  General  Knyphau- 
sen,  amusingly  described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  man 
of  military  standing,  very  scrupulous  in  his  dealings,  and  who 
“spread  the  butter  on  his  bread  with  his  thumb.”  Miss  Ship- 
pen  has  just  stepped  out  of  a  sedan  chair  while  several  couples 
who  are  without  carriages,  due  to  the  appropriation  of  same 
by  the  British  officers  for  their  own  use,  are  seen  about  to  enter 
the  house  in  which  the  ballis  to  be  given.  The  general  air 
of  the  picture  is  thoroughly  colonial  and  brings  to  the  observer 
a  likeness  of  that  stirring  period  and  a  few  of  the  actors  in 
what  will  always  be  to  America  a  deathless  drama. 

A  most  appropriate  calendar  for  their  line  is  that  of  the 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  of  100  Williams  street.  New 
York  City.  The  picture  on  the  calendar,  which  consists  of  a 
heavy  card  board  18  x  20  inches  in  dimensions,  printed  in 
brown,  is  called  “The  Greek  Pottery  Dealer.”  Two  Grecian 
maidens  dressed  in  breezy  costumes  are  examining  with  evi¬ 
dent  delight  a  Grecian  vase.  They  are  resting  on  the  wall  part 
of  an  attractive  fountain  built  on  the  outskirts  of  some  Grecian 
city  which  is  seen  in  the  direct  background.  Back  of  the  wall 
between  two  trees  is  the  Greek  pottery  dealer  holding  a  hand¬ 
some  vase.  In  the  right  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  patient 
burro  ladened  with  pottery  while  beyond  is  an  inviting  lake 
shining  in  the  sun. 

We  have  been  favored  with  another  interesting  calendar 
sent  out  by  Mr.  James  W.  Hensley,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The 
picture  is  that  of  a  young  auburn  haired  girl  riding  through  the 
autumn  woods  on  a  thoroughbred,  her  hunting  dog  running 
ahead,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  season.  The  observer’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  calendar  on  which  is 
printed  a  complete  list  of  the  improved  brick  machinery  and 
clay  working  devices  that  Mr.  Hensley  handles. 

The  C.  K.  Williams  and  Co.  of  Easton,  Pa.,  has  mailed  us 
their  attractive  calendar  which  bears  their  enlarged  label 
printed  in  red,  blue,  gold  and  brown.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  describe  this  label  as  a  great  number  of  clayworkers  are 
familiar  with  it  as  it  appears  on  every  shipment  the  company 
makes  and  stands  for  a  guaranty  of  the  high  quality  of  that 
company’s  goods.  The  calendar  pad  contains  memoranda  lines 


on  each  date  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  user  to  note  down 
matters  that  he  wishes  to  remember  or  keep  track  of. 

A  calendar  that  we  are  particularly  proud  of  is  that  of  the 
Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  the  manufacturers  of  high 
grade  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tile  machinery.  It  is  called  the 
everlasting  calendar  and  consists  of  large  movable  date  cards, 
and  circular  pasteboard  arrangements,  one  showing  the  day 
and  one  showing  the  month.  We  are  glad  to  make  a  con¬ 
venient  and  conspicuous  place  on  our  walls  for  this  present, 
for  it  is  useful  as  well  as  neatly  gotten  up. 

“Ready  for  business”  is  the  title  of  a  neat  calendar  mailed 
to  the  trade  with  the  compliments  of  the  Coffeyville  Shale 
Brick  Co.,  of  Coffeyville,  Kans.  The  background  of  light  green 
brings  out  effectively  the  grey  portrait  of  a  smiling  young  lady 
who  is  in  the  act  of  sharpening  a  large  carving  knife.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  Coffeyville  Brick  Co.  introduce  us  to 
this  maiden  and  serve  use  with  some  of  the  turkey  and  cran¬ 
berry  sauce  which  she  has  evidently  prepared  in  a  most  pal¬ 
atable  manner. 

C.  B.  Dobbs,  of  1218  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one 
of  the  largest  distributors  of  face  brick  in  the  world,  has  fav¬ 
ored  us  with  his  desk  calendar  which  consists  of  an  excellent 
photograph  of  an  unusually  pretty  woman,  a  calendar  pad  to 
keep  us  from  getting  our  dates  mixed  and  a  thermometer  to 
take  our  temperature  if  necessary.  This  present  finds  a  wel¬ 
come  place  on  the  editor’s  desk. 

One  of  the  most  useful  souvenirs  we  have  received  this 
year  is  the  gift  of  “Marse”  John  Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
the  faithful  treasurer  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  The  souvenir  which  he  mailed  us  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  Sibley-Menge  Press  Brick  Company  is  a  com¬ 
bination  knife  and  letter  opener.  The  handle  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  knife  with  the  company’s  name  and  address  in  relief 
on  both  faces.  A  wide  sharp  knife  blade  is.  concealed  in  the 
handle.  At  the  base  of  the  blade  is  a  notch  for  the  cutting 
of  cigars  or  stogies,  whichever  the  recipient  can  afford  to  use. 

Two  other  most  acceptable  souvenirs  are  leather  pocket- 
books  presented  by  the  E.  M.  Freese  Company,  clayworking 
machinery  manufacturers  of  Galion,  Ohio,  and  the  Bessemer 
Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  These  are  pleas¬ 
ant  reminders  of  the  firms  whose  names  are  embossed  thereon 
in  gold.  They  are  well  made,  and  are  useful  and  welcome 
souvenirs. 

A  beautifully  and  daintly  covered  vest  pocket  memoranda 
book  was  kindly  mailed  us  by  the  Pearl  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  The  inside  covers  contain  calendars 
for  1911  and  1912,  while  the  first  and  second  and  last  two 
pages  consist  of  well  written  advertisements  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  high  class  face  brick.  We  believe  thoroughly  in  their 
statement,  “Courtesy  hath  a  charm  to  be  remembered  and 
the  strength  of  a  strong  arm”  and  hope  to  grasp  the  “glad 
hand”  of  this  firm’s  representative  at  the  Louisville  con¬ 
vention. 


FAST  COLORS  FOR  MORTAR,  ETC. 


Dealers  and  users  of  colors  for  mortar,  cement  or  sand- 
lime  brick  will  do  well  to  get  into  correspondence  with  C.  K. 
Williams  &  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  who  are  today  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  mineral  and  earth  colors  in  the 
world.  They  have  made  a  special  study  on  colors  best 
adapted  for  this  work.  Their  celebrated  Anchor  Brand,  they 
claim,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  fineness  of  grinding, 
uniformity  of  color  and  tinting  or  coloring  strength.  There 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  user  in  having  colors  which  are 
ground  impalpably  fine,  and  this  advantage  can  best  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  making  a  practical  test  of  the  color.  They  man¬ 
ufacture  an  extra  strong  black,  which  mixes  very  readily  with 
water  for  either  mortar,  lime,  cement  or  sidewalk  work,  and 
call  special -attention  of  the  trade  to  this  black.  Their  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  are  the  best  and  orders  are  promptly  filled.  If 
dealers  have  not  definitely  settled  on  the  color  they  expect  to 
handle  during  1911  it  would  certainly  not  be  amiss  to  take 
this  matter  up  with  them,  obtain  their  prices,  samples,  etc. 


> 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


KENTU 


By  Chas.  Dennis 


Kentucky,  Oh  !  Kentucky,  Oh  ! 

ZNjo  other  commonwealth  can  show 

Such  ladies  fair,  such  gallant  men; 
And  it  is  Fame’s  own  camping  ground, 
Where  Glory  keeps  its  hallowed  round, 
And  Honor’s  echoes  wake  again. 

It  is  the  Southland’s  sunlit  gate, 

Where  tip-toe  Welcome,  all  elate, 

With  open,  hospitable  hand, 

Invites  the  stranger,  far  and  near, 

And  seats  him  by  the  firelight’ s  cheer — 


jd  welcome  all  can  understand. 

Kentucky ,  Oh  !  Kentucky,  Oh  ! 


C£T hat  name  brings  a  responsive  glow, 


And  every  sense  new  pleasure  yields; 
TJhe  minted  fragrance  that  distills 
Amid  thy  grand,  historic  hills, 


Sweeps  o’er  thy  wond’rous  blue  grass  fields. 


Oh  !  land  of  love  and  old  romance — 

Light  hearts  that  sing,  light  feet  that  dance  ! 

jdn  oasis  thou  wilt  remain,  , 

From  the  green  tide  of  yesterday, 

While  all  around  is  desert  gray, 

Or  only  never -changing  plain. 

With  thee  come  thoughts  of  horse  and  knight. 
Of  lovers’  tryst  at  candle  light. 

Of  hot  pursuit  among  the  hills : 

The  Parson — and  the  knot  is  tied, 

Young  LochinVar  has  Won  his  bride— 

To  share  life’s  joys,  to  shar&  life’s  ills. 


vL»  vl/  vL*  vL»  vt»  vL« 

/f* 


Yes,  Colonel,  surely  We’ll  be  there 


To  clasp  your  hand,  partake  your  fare, 


To  hear  your  toast,  all  that  you  say, 
In  that  Kentucky  accent  sweet — 
jdh,  no  !  we  cannot  fail  the  treat — 

Of  course  we’ll  come,  N.  B.  M.  A. 


ww 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


How  good,  not  how  cheap,  is  the  better  motto. 

*  *  * 

If  you  go  to  Louisville  it  is  promised  that  you  will  be  made 
happy.  If  you  don’t  go  you  will  likely  regret  it. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  broken  a  few  resolutions  get  busy  now  and 
mend  them,  for  even  a  mended  resolution  is  better  than  none. 

•  *  * 

Read  the  Official  Announcement  carefully,  and  you  will  find 
in  it  just  the  information  you  want  relative  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Convention. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  making  brick  for  pleasure?  Then  indeed  you 
should  plan  to  be  in  Louisville,  February  6  to  11,  for  there  will 
be  more  pleasure  for  you  there  than  you  can  crowd  into  any 
other  week  in  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  making  brick  for  profit?  Then  you  cannot  afford 
to  miss  the  Louisville  convention.  More  practical  information 
about  the  brick  business  can  be  gathered  there,  February  6 
to  11,  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

*  *  * 

The  wily  Scot,  with  the  millions  in  steel  bonds,  has  other 
things  in  his  head  besides  substantial  libraries,  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  recent  donation  of  ten  million  dollars  to  further 
the  idea  of  international  peace.  This  is  easily  the  greatest 
idea  and  the  wisest  donation  of  the  age. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  study  the  employers’  indemnity  laws 
abroad  with  a  view  to  recommending  something  as  near  the 
ideal  as  it  is  able  to  devise  for  the  employer  and  employe. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  definite  action,  because  we  need  both 


specific  and  uniform  regulation  in  this  matter.  For  as  it 
stands  today  both  the  employer  and  the  employe  are  uncer¬ 
tain  of  their  chances. 

* *  *  * 

Mammoth  Cave  as  a  side  trip  from  Louisville  is  both  ap¬ 
pealing  and  suggestive.  Let  us  make  the  meeting  a  mam¬ 
moth  one — the  largest  yet. 

*  *  * 

Old  1910  was  a  good  year  for  “craps,”  and  it  also  seems  to 
have  proven  a  healthy  and  prosperous  year  for  most  all  in¬ 
dustrial  lines.  Here’s  hoping  that  1911  will  go  it  one  better. 

*  *  * 

The  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  convention  and  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  those  who  speak  from  the  rostrum,  and  apply 
the  pump  to  those  who  talk  best  in  the  lobby.  There  is  much 
to  be  gained  thereby. 

*  *  * 

Of  course,  you  can  stay  at  home  and  read  about  the  meet¬ 
ing  afterward,  which  will  help  some,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
benefits  that  you  may  derive  from  being  there  and  taking  a 
part  in  the  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  February 
6  to  11. 

*  *  * 

An  example  of  the  fact  that  co-operation  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  all  lines  is  furnished  by  reports  from  the  department 
of  agriculture  saying  that  there  is  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  co-operative  associations  among  farmers  and  truck 
gardeners  for  marketing  their  products.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  brick  manufacturers  must  all  co-operate  or  be  at 
a  disadvantage. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  NEW  DRAINAGE  EDITOR. 


Mr.  Daniel  W.  Stookey,  who,  with  this  issue,  assumes 
charge  of  our  Drainage  Department,  which  in  the  past  was 
edited  by  the  late  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  needs  no  introduction 
to  our  older  readers,  for  in  years  past  he  was  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  columns,  and  frequently  represented  THE 
CLAY-WORKER  at  tile  conventions.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  land  drainage, 
is  himself  a  successful  manufacturer  of  drain  tile,  and  will 
bring  to  his  work  for  our  readers  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
based  on  practical  experience.  He  will  endeavor  to  make  the 
Drainage  Department  a  source  of  real,  tangible  value  to  the 
tilemakers  and  users  of  the  nation.  We  bespeak  for  him  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  those  directly  interested.  Communica¬ 
tions  touching  on  any  phase  of  the  tile  industry  are  solicited 
and  will  be  heartily  appreciated.  Those  wishing  to  contribute 
to  the  department  are  requested  to  address  Daniel  W.  Stookey, 
Editor  Drainage  Department,  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 


STUDY  THESE  FIGURES. 


One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  we  can  get  on  what 
a  burden  it  is  to  build  fire-traps  comes  in  with  the  annual 
reports  from  the  different  cities  about  the  requirements  in  the 
way  of  funds  for  the  year.  These  bring  before  us  graphically 
the  amount  of  cost  of  maintaining  city  fire  departments  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  by  fire  itself,  and  in 
some  cities  it  will  be  found  from  the  annual  apportionment  of 
funds  that,  next  to  the  schools,  the  greatest  expense  of  the 
city  is  the  fire  department.  In  one  city,  figures  of  which 
are  before  the  writer,  showing  how  each  dollar  of  taxes  col¬ 
lected  is  divided,  gives  to  the  school  fund  19  cents  of  it, 
for  general  purposes  16  cents,  and  for  the  fire  department 
practically  12  cents.  Since  the  general  purpose  fund  goes 
into  a  number  of  divisions,  it  is  evident  that  these  figures 
show  the  fire  department  as  being  next  in  cost  to  the  public 
schools.  Figures  from  the  different  cities,  of  course,  will 
vary,  but  all  of  them  furnish  an  impressive  lesson  on  what 
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it  costs  to  keep  what  fire  protection  we  have.  So  study  the 
figures,  not  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  by  improving 
the  quality  of  the  fire  protection  maintained,  but  with  a  view 
to  eventually  seeing  the  importance  of  building  as  nearly  as 
practical  fireproof  homes,  so  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
we  may  get  rid  of  a  part  of  this  burdensome  expense.  Lots 
of  it  could  have  been  gotten  rid  of  long  ago  if  we  would  have 
but  seen  the  matter  in  the  right  light  and  set  about  it  in  the 
right  manner.  A  study  of  these  figures  should  help  put  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  right  light  for  future  development  in  fireproofing. 


THE  YEAR  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 


There  is  an  unusual  disposition  and  a  rather  peculiar 
sentiment  in  the  industrial  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1911.  Usually  at  such  times  we  find  people  taking  stock, 
buckling  on  their  armor,  so  to  speak,  and  preparing  to  do 
valiant  deeds  in  excess  of  anything  done  before,  and  if  there 
is  any  word  of  caution  or  advice  to  shorten  sail  it  is  more 
likely  to  come  during  some  other  period  of  the  year,  when 
everybody  is  under  full  headway.  This  time  it  is  different. 
Consellors  of  the  business  and  industrial  world  are  advising 
curtailment  in  manufacture  and  very  cautious  extension  of 
business,  because  it  is  not  thought  the  present  year  will  be 
a  very  strenuous  one,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  conservative. 


HOW  BUSINESS  IS  INFLUENCED. 


In  a  way  this  advice  is  good,  and  yet,  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it  right,  the  new  year  and  every  other  year  is  just 
what  we  make  it.  If  enough  people  conclude  that  it  is  going 
to  be  slow  and  act  accordingly  they,  by  their  acts  and 
thoughts  contribute  materially  to  making  it  a  slow  year, 
whereas  if,  on  the  other  hand,  everybody  enters  into  the  new 
year  with  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  full  of  promise  of  good 
things  to  come,  they,  by  these  actions  and  tokens,  contribute 
materially  to  the  prosperity  and  wide-awake  sentiment  of  the 
season.  In  short,  the  year,  so  far  as  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  world  is  concerned,  is  largely  just  what  the  people 
themselves  make  it.  If  every  man  is  looking  forward  to  big¬ 
ger  times  than  ever  the  chances  are  it  will  help  the  times 
be  better. 

There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  this.  Times  when 
people  pursue  this  course  in  a  headlong  manner  until  there 
is  a  sudden  slump  and  abnormal  let-up  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  until  everything  is  adjusted  and  straightened  out 
again.  Ordinarily,  however,  we  may  argue  that  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limitations  the  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence  in  good 
things  before  us  contribute  materially  to  the  realization  of 
these  good  things,  and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  urge  drawing  in  one’s  horns  and  figuratively  crawl¬ 
ing  into  a  hole  for  the  year. 


LET  US  BE  UP  AND  DOING. 


Hibernating  is  not  a  part  of  the  higher  creation  of  the 
earth.  That  is  the  part  of  the  lower  animals,  and  mankind 
should  be  up  and  doing  all  the  time.  We  may  well  take  the 
good  advice  of  conservatism  to  mean  we  should  add  all  pos¬ 
sible  strength  to  support  any  business  plans  we  may  have 
and  safeguard  the  ship  of  commerce  in  every  possible  way  so 
that  it  may  not  be  wrecked  in  any  temporary  squall,  but  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  we  have  but  little  use  for  the  check-rein  or 
spirit  of  caution.  Indeed,  it  is  better  to  blunder  a  little  in  a 
headlong  course  and  take  a  fall  now  and  then  than  to  be  too 
conservative  and  stolid  and  fail  to  make  progress.  There 
will  always  be  some  errors,  some  business  troubles,  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  general,  but  if  we  balk  or  stop  and  lay  down  or 
give  up  the  fight  because  we  fear  to  meet  these  things  on 
the  way  we  are  not  worth  much.  The  only  man,  or  institu¬ 


tion  or  industry  worth  while  is  the  one  that  keeps  pushing 
energetically  and  when  it  meets  bumps  adjusts  itself  as  soon 
as  possible  and  keeps  going.  In  like  manner  the  better 
spirit  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  is  that  one 
which  looks  upward  as  it  looks  forward  with  a  view  to  bigger, 
better  and  brighter  things  ahead.  That  is  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  realizing  on  them. 


THE  YEAR  IN  BRICK. 


As  to  the  year  in  the  brick  business,  that  is,  the  past  year, 
there  may  be  individuals  who  have  some  form  of  complaint 
and  have  failed  to  realize  all  they  think  they  ought  out  of  the 
business,  but  taking  the  business  as  a  whole  it  has  been  nor¬ 
mally  prosperous,  and  there  is  really  but  little  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  There  will  probably  never  come  a  time  when  every¬ 
body  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  margin  of  profit  in  the 
business.  Entire  satisfaction  of  this  kind  is  not  for  us  and 
probably  is  not  good  for  us.  However,  there  has  been  more 
of  the  cheerful  and  encouraging  nature  attending  the  brick 
industry  of  the  past  year  than  of  the  adverse  and  discour¬ 
aging.  Material  progress  has  been  made  and  the  industry  as 
a  whole  has  prospered.  Moreover,  it  is  in  excellent  shape 
for  the  new  year,  and  from  all  indications  1911  should  be  a 
much  bigger  year,  both  in  building  brick  and  in  paving  brick 
than  1910. 


THE  TREND  OF  NATIONAL  SUPREMACY. 


There  are  a  few  changes  in  our  national  supremacy  and 
also  in  municipal  affairs  that  may  well  have  a  little  of  the 
special  attention  of  the  brick  manufacturers.  One  of  these 
noticeable  changes  is  from  agricultural  supremacy  to  manu¬ 
facturing  supremacy.  We  are  a  great  agricultural  nation, 
but  every  month  now  the  fact  is  being  borne  in  more  strongly 
that  our  great  ascendency  now  is  in  manufactures.  We  are 
becoming  an  important  nation  in  the  export  of  manufactures. 
The  meaning  of  this  to  brick  manufacturers  is  that  there  will 
be  more  upbuilding  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts.  Not  only  more  factory  building,  but  more 
town  building. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  OPEN  ACCOUNTS. 


What  has  admittedly  been  one  of  the  severe  drags  or 
handicaps  to  business  during  the  past  year  has  been  poor 
collections  or  open  accounts.  The  complaint  has  been  al¬ 
most  universal  and  there  is  beginning  to  dawn  now  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  we  must  put  our  account  and  collection  business  on 
a  more  positive  basis.  A  certain  amount  of  it  must  go  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  and  where  time  payments  are  involved  it 
is  a  matter  of  adopting  specific  contracts  and  financing  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

This  thing  of  keeping  open  accounts  and  having  them 
drag  along  in  an  uncertain  manner  is  like  hobbling  a  horse 
and  trying  to  make  him  do  steady  duty.  Or,  rather,  it  is  like 
hobbling  a  whole  herd  of  horses,  for  each  man  failing  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  accounts  promptly  is  unable  to  meet  his  own 
obligations,  and  thus  the  hobble  becomes  a  sort  of  continu¬ 
ous  chain  that  hampers  the  progress  of  every  business  man. 
The  time  has  come  to  look  this  matter  straight  in  the  face 
and  to  adjust  it  in  a  businesslike  way,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
at  this  in  the  new  year  the  better.  Open  accounts  should  be 
limited.  That  is,  there  should  be  a  specific  understanding  as 
to  the  limit  of  time  for  payment.  It  should  be  within  thirty 
days  of  the  end  of  the  month  that  the  purchases  are  made, 
otherwise  it  should  not  be  considered  an  open  account.  When 
accounts  are  made  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  this  they 
should  be  made  by  specific  contract  and  covered  with  notes 
or  some  legal  form  that  will  give  some  positive  business 
value  to  them.  There  is  no  question  but  what  eventually  in 
extending  our  commerce  it  will  be  necessary  in  many  lines 
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to  extend  long  credits.  This  is  generally  the  case  as  a  coun¬ 
try  grows  older.  However,  the  extending  of  long  credits  does 
not  mean  the  keeping  of  open  and  uncertain  accounts  that 
drag  indefinitely.  Where  long  credits  are  extended  they  are 
a  matter  of  notes  or  contracts  that  become  banking  assets  and 
have  a  definite  time  of  termination.  No  matter  whether  their 
time  is  three  months,  six  months  or  a  year.  Then  they  have 
not  only  specific  value,  but  specific  times  of  falling  due  and 
usually  carry  with  them  interest  or  a  price  increase  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  interest.  That  puts  it  on  a  proper  business 
basis  and  takes  the  heavy  burden  out  of  it.  Let  us.  see  if  we 
can’t  get  down  to  some  basis  of  this  kind  early  in  the  present 
year  and  get  rid  of  the  burdensome  part  of  this  open  account 
business. 


MUNICIPAL  AWAKENING. 


This  brings  us  to  the  other  important  matter  worthy  of 
special  consideration,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  civic  pride 
and  enterprise  in  connection  with  towns  and  cities.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  on  record  when  the  cities  all  through 
the  country  have  shown  such  a  general  spirit  of  municipal 
enterprise.  This  has  manifested  itself  quite  conspicuously  in 
extensive  advertising  campaigns  to  exploit  the  attractive  feat¬ 
ures,  business  opportunities  of  various  kinds  to  encourage 
population  and  industry,  and  there  has  gone  with  it  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  expenditure  of  money  in  municipal 
improvements,  in  the  building  of  new  streets  and  sewers  and 
public  buildings.  There  should  be  even  more  of  this  in  1911 
than  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  a 
few  cities  here  and  there,  but  nearly  every  city  in  the  na¬ 
tion  is  developing  and  improving,  all  of  which  should  mean 
one  of  the  greatest  years  on  record  for  the  next  season  in 
paving  brick,  and  also  in  building  brick  and  other  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  larger  undertakings  in  the  cities  for  office  build¬ 
ings  and  other  public  structures.  These  naturally  follow  or 
go  with  civic  awakening  and  exploitation.  Moreover,  we  are 
informed  that  many  architects  have  in  hand  plans  for  new 
buildings  next  spring.  So  that  so  far  as  the  brick  industry 
itself  is  concerned  the  outlook  is  indeed  very  bright. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVENTION. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Winconsin  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  2  and  3.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 
An  interesting  program  has  been  prepared,  and  an  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  induce  every  brick,  tile  and  pottery 
manufacturer  of  the  State  to  be  present.  A  series  of  instruc¬ 
tive  papers  will  be  presented,  among  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“A  Proposed  Exhibit  of  a  Model  Brick  Dwelling  and  Other 
Brick  Structures  for  State  Fairs,”  S.  Weidman,  Madison,  Wis. 

“Some  of  the  Difficulties  of  Operating  Medium  Sized 
Plants,”  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

“Some  Common  Troubles  of  Burning  Brick  in  Up-Draft 
Kilns,  and  Their  Remedy,”  Prof.  Ross  C.  Purdy,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“The  Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Employer’s  Liabil¬ 
ity  and  Industrial  Insurance,”  A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland,  Wis. 

“A  Scheme  in  Theory  of  How  the  Limey  Clays  of  Eastern 
Wisconsin  Could  Be  Manufactured  into  Paving  Brick,”  Prof. 
Ross  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Present  Tendencies  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clayworking 
Machinery,”  Davis  Brown,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

“The  Opacity  of  Brick  Structures  to  Withstand  Fire,” 
E.  H.  Korrer,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

There  will  be  a  banquet  Thursday  evening,  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  clay  products  and  many  pleasant  happenings  not  on 
the  program,  which  will  conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
all  who  attend. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  164. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  223.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  yard  in  Ohio;  good 
railroad  facilities;  30  acres  shale; 
capacity  40,000.  Practical  man  with 
$4,000  can  borrow  balance  from  local 
bank  on  long  time,  or  will  trade  for 
farm  or  city  property.  Address 

ATTORNEY  HOPWOOD, 

11  tf  d  Kenton,  Ohio. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  164,  174,  175,  176. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


From  our  Six  Mould  Dry  Presses  down  to  our  Hand  Presses  we  can  guarantee  the 
quality  and  performance  of  each  machine.  Our  Press  Builders  are  experts  who  build 
nothing  but  Dry  Presses  in  our  own  factory  under  our  close  supervision.  The  quality  of 

material,  the  design  of  work¬ 
manship  combine  to  make 
presses  as  near  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  get.  All  sizes  and 
all  capacities.  We  also  build 
every  machine  and  appliance 
needed  to  manufacture  every 
class  of  Clay  Products  and 
Sand-Lime  Brick.  Write  for 
particulars  or  catalog. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


The  World’s  Best  Dry  Presses 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 
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BUILT 

Right 

■■run 

right/ 


Note  the  Strength 
to  give  capacity 
and  stop 
repairs 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Greatest  Machine  for  Paving  Brick 
ever  built.  More  Brick,  Better  Brick. 
Fewer  Repairs. 


Our 
No.  65 
Auger 
Machine  is 
a  massive  ma¬ 
chine  and  ev¬ 
ery  pound  of 
metal  is  properly 
placed  to  insure 
perfect  performance. 
Faultless  design,  supe¬ 
rior  material  and  ex¬ 
pert  workmanship  gives 
this  macine  dependable  qual¬ 
ity, which  insures  freedomfrom 
trouble  and  a  superior  quality  of 
products.  The  leading  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  will  testify  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  No.  65  Auger  Machine. 
It  is  much  the  largest  and  best  Auger 
Machine  on  the  market.  Every  line  in 
its  design,  every  atom  in  its  construction, 
shows  strength  and  capacity.  In  this  fault¬ 
lessly  designed  machine  is  reflected  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  construction  characteristic 
of  the  “Built  Right,  Run  Right”  line  of  clay-  t 
working  Machinery.  A  full  description  of  this 
or  any  other  machine  or  appliance  used  in  the 
Clay  Trade  will  be  sent  on  application. 


MONSTER 

MACHINE 


<  < 
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The  No.  57  Dry  Pan  is  especially  designed  to  give  satisfactory  service  where  extra  heavy  reducing  machin¬ 
ery  is  required.  Particularly  adapted  to  refractory  clay.  The  mullers  are  large  and  heavy,  54  inches  in  diameter 
and  13  inches  face.  Weight  of  each  muller,  8,300  pounds.  Should  a  heavier  muller  be  desired,  the  construction  of 
the  pan  is  so  ample  that  2,000  pounds  can  be  added  to  each  muller  if  necessary.  To  safely  carry  these  mullers 
the  pan  has  been  designed  throughout  in  a  manner  to  provide  an  ample  factor  of  safety.  The  revolving  base,  step 
and  vertical  shaft  are  all  proportioned  to  easily  carry  the  load  placed  upon  them.  The  gearing  is  large,  giving  a 
great  leverage  to  drive  the  heavy  base  for  the  large  mullers  to  ride  upon  when  grinding  the  material.  The  driv¬ 
ing  shaft  is  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  vertical  shaft  is  8  inches,  and  the  muller  shafts  5  inches,  all  being  made  of  steel. 

The  mullers  have  independent  drive,  with  heavy  steel  shock  absorbers.  Long  muller  sleeves,  with  automatic 
oil  device.  The  step  is  our  equalizing  type,  with  phosphor  bronze  disc  run  in  oil.  Disc  removable  without  molest¬ 
ing  step  or  housing.  Vertical  shaft  is  quickly  removable.  Mullers  removable  independent  of  each  other.  Adjust¬ 
able  and  reversible  steel  scrapers.  Face  plates,  muller  tires  and  muller  plates  all  made  of  special  wear-resisting 
iron.  Full  description  for  the  asking. 

We  build  every  class  of  clayworking  machinery. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co  ,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Heavy  Duty  Pan 

No.  57  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Pan 
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Automatic  Cutter 


The  accompanying  cut  shows  our  No.  20  Automatic  Cutter,  which  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  styles  of 
automatic  cutters  we  build.  This  cutter  is  simple,  durable,  accurate  and  rapid.  It  is  compact,  occu¬ 
pying  the  minimum  of  space,  and  overcomes  the  swelling  and  buckling  of  the  bar  of  clay. 

The  rotary  wire  frame  is  driven  by  two  large  pinions  in  the  center  of  the  machine.  These  pinions 
are  driven  by  a  worm  gear  and  worm,  which  gives  a  steady  motion  to  the  wire  reel.  The  worm,  or 
driving  shaft,  is  set  at  right  angles  with  the  cutter  and  is  driven  with  a  friction  clutch  pulley.  This 
friction  clutch  pulley  is  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  carriage  which  starts  the  wire  reel  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  rotating  wire  reel. 


There  are  two  sets  of  improved  toggle  wire  fasteners,  which  permit  more  time  for  the  wires  to 
pass  through  the  column  of  clay  and  leave  them  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  which  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  in  replacing  broken  wires.  This  can  be  done  without  stopping  the  machine.  The 
wires  have  a  shearing  action  when  passing  through  the  bar  of  clay,  making  as  perfect  a  cut  as  can  be 
made  with  a  wire-cut  machine. 

The  wires  are  prevented  from  cutting  the  bar  of  clay  before  the  proper  time  by  means  of  a  simple 
band  brake  and  brake  wheel.  The  carriage  is  kept  in  register  with  the  moving  bar  of  clay  by  a  most 
simple  register  device.  There  is  rotating  motion  to  all  its  parts,  so  that  any  wearing  of  these  parts 
does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  their  operation.  The  platens  can  be  changed  for  cutting  different 
thickness  in  a  few  minutes.  The  wire  reel  is  carried  on  six  track  wheels,  which  are  provided  with 
eccentric  pins  to  take  up  the  wear.  The  cutter  is  built  high-grade  throughout.  We  also  build  other 
automatic  cutters  as  well  as  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  in  every  branch  of  the  clay  trade. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Cheap  Drying 


If  you  are  at  all 

interested  in  economical  drying  we  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  and 
suggest  a  dryer  plant  that  will  give  you  the  highest  possible  efficiency  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  cost  for  installation  and  maintenance. 

We  are  the  only  concern  building  all  classes  of  dryers  and  the  only  one  building  our 
dryer  equipment  in  our  own  factories.  We  are  much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  in  the  world,  and  can  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  fifty  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  extensive  equipment  and  organization.  We  build  every  machine  and  every 
appliance  required  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of  clay  products  by  every  process. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


The  best  Dryer  for  your  plant  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions  which  surround 
you.  The  nature  of  your  clay  may  be  a  large  factor  and  the  layout  of  your  plant  may  be 
almost  as  important.  There  are  so  many  points  which  are  vital  in  the  installation  of  a 
really  successful  and  economical  dryer  that  we  long  ago  put  the  dryer  problems  into  the 
hands  of  a  special  dryer  department.  *  Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  perfect  assurance 
that  the  dryer  will  be  all  that  we  want  it  to  be  and  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  it  to  be. 

For  this  same  reason  we  build  every  kind  of  dryer,  so  that  the  special  conditions  and 
requirements  of  every  plant  may  be  met  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  ourselves  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Under  these  conditions  we  are  able  to  supply  the  dryer  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions.  There  is  no  need  of  a  prejudiced  opinion  toward  one  system  just  because 
we  want  to  sell  it.  We  build  all  systems  and  can  recommend  the  one  which  is  best,  and 
there  can  be  only  one  best  for  each  plant. 

Our  Waste  Heat  Dryers  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  They  are  designed  and 
laid  out  by  competent  experts  and  the  equipment  is  all  that  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  can  insure. 

Our  steam  Pipe  Rack 
Dryer  is  giving  the  best  of 
satisfaction  and  is  most 
highly  recommended  where 
its  use  is  found  advisable. 

Our  Steam  Tunnel 
Dryers  have  an  enviable 
reputation  and  are  giving 
excellent  results 
wherever  used. 

Our  Hot  Air  or 
furnace  Dryers  are 
making  good  every- 
where  they  are 
used,  and  we  also 
build  and  equip  dry¬ 
ers  to  be  operated 
by  the  earless  sys¬ 
tem. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 


There  is  many  a  clay  which  can  best  be  worked 
on  Soft  Mud  Machinery.  To  handle  such  clay  on 
Stiff  Mud  or  Dry  Press  machinery  would  prove  a 
failure  in  the  long  run. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machinery  and  appliances  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  clays.  We  are  not  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  you  machinery  wdiich  may  prove  a 
failure.  We  have  the  very  machinery 
you  require  to  make  a  success  of  your 
business,  and  that  is  the  only  machine 
we  sell  you. 

Our  Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine  is  built  for 
long  and  continuous  use.  It  has  many  satisfied 
users  who  will  cheerfully  recommend  it.  Our  line 
of  Plunger  machines  is  complete  with  a  size  range 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Our  Eagle  Horse  Power  and  Eagle 
Steam  Power  machines  are  popular  favorites  in  their  class. 

Every  machine  we  build  has  a  quality  behind  it  attained 
only  by  faultless  designing,  excellent  material  and  superior 
workmanship. 

In  buying  the  “Built  Right  Run  Right’’  line  you  buy 
quality  and  that  means  successful  operation. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  to  manu¬ 
facture  Clay  products  by  any  known  process.  Every  machine 
built  in  our  own  factories,  so  that  we  are  able  to  guarantee  the 
quality  because  we  know  that  quality  to  be  all  that  material 
and  workmanship  can  attain.  Sand-Dime  Brick  Machinery  a 
specialty. 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworkir  g  Machinery 
Everything  Needed  by  the  Clayworker 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


UPRIGHT  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  AND  PUG  MILL 


American  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer,  Patented 


Too  much  care  cannot  betaken  in  laying  out  and  constructing  your  Dryer.  That  is  why  we  maintain  an  engineering  department  compe¬ 
tent  to  successfully  carry  out  this  work.  It  is  no  more  expensive  to  be  right,  in  fact  it  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  operation  trouble  and  expense. 
Our  engineering  department  will  look  over  your  plant  aud  give  you  the  proper  layout.  Our  factory  will  deliver  you  an  equipment  for  the 
dryer  which  is  faultless  in  material  and  manufacturing.  With  these  attributes  of  success  your  dryer  trouble  will  be  eliminated. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


‘A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


BUILT1" 
RIGHT,. 
RUN  , 
RIGHt/j 


The  American  Patented  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  is 
designed  by  specialists  in  this  class  of  dryers.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  the  very  best  material  in  a  thoroughly  work¬ 
manlike  manner,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  best 
Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Departments  in  the  clay¬ 
working  held. 

It  is  the  ideal  dryer  with  no  cost  of  maintenance 
and  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  operation. 

The  Cable  Delivery  System  Saves  Labor,  Protects 
the  Product  and  Economizes  Space. 

We  own  and  control  the  vital  patents  which  make  the 
Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  a  success  and  will  protect  with  a 
surety  bond  any  user  of  the  American  Steam  Pipe  Rack 
Dryer  who  has  fears  of  interference. 

We  have  just  received  a  number  of  additional  patents 
on  this  dryer  which  place  it  still  farther  in  advance  of 
others.  We  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  you  relative 
to  this  or  any  other  Dryer.  We  build  every  type  of  dryer 
and  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  none.  Your  clay  and  its 
drying  properties  govern  us  in  recommending  a  dryer. 


We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  for  the 
production  of  every  class  of  Clay  Products  by  any  process. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 

O  GREAT  RUSH  of  business  was  expected 
around  the  holiday  season,  especially 
after  the  dullness  that  prevailed  during 
the  fall,  but  conditions  locally  have  been 
rather  better  than  was  anticipated.  The 
weather  has  been  especially  favorable, 
causing  no  perceptible  delay  anywhere  in 
California,  and  work  on  old  contracts  has 
been  going  on  about  as  usual,  though  few  new  jobs  have 
come  up  in  San  Francisco.  In  some  of  the  other  coast  cities, 
however,  contracts  have  been  let  on  quite  a  number  of  large 
brick  and  terra  cotta  structures. 

Notwithstanding  adverse  conditions,  several  of  the  larger 
local  brick  manufacturers  have  had  a  fairly  good  year,  and 
a  few  report  a  steady  growth.  The  outlook  for  the  new  year 
is  generally  regarded  as  favorable,  with  prospects  of  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  San  Francisco.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  decision  regarding  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
which  would  bring  out  a  large  volume  of  work  which  has 
been  delayed.  The  architects  are  busier  than  usual,  and  the 
plans  now  on  the  boards  include  many  buildings  of  the  most 
important  class. 

A  turn  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  common  brick 
market,  which  has  been  in  uniformly  bad  condition  for  the 
last  year.  The  price-cutting  reported  last  month  was  of 
short  duration,  the  market  being  supported  by  some  of  the 
stronger  concerns,  and  the  large  surplus  which  was  oppress¬ 
ing  the  market  has  been  shipped  out.  The  McNear  Brick 
Agency,  represented  by  W.  W.  Dennis,  has  done  good  work 
along  this  line,  sending  a  cargo  of  brick  to  British  Columbia. 
Other  local  interests  take  different  views  of  this  experiment, 
but  the  comment  is  generally  favorable,  as  this  shipment  cer¬ 
tainly  relieved  the  market  for  the  time  being,  even  if  it 
should  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Dennis  feels  confident  that  other 
shipments  will  follow  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  out¬ 
side  market  will  afford  a  permanent  outlet  for  the  surplus 
which  always  tends  to  accumulate  here.  Another  cargo  will 
probably  be  shipped  about  February  1.  Prices  have  already 
picked  up  a  little,  and  not  only  is  the  spot  market  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  but  large  consumers  are  placing  orders  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  requirements  at  fair  prices,  taking  up  the  out¬ 
put  of  several  large  plants  for  some  months  to  come.  Prices 
have  for  a  long  time  hovered  around  $6.00  to  $6.50,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  $4.50  to  $5.00  at  outside  kilns,  but  it  is  expected  that 
about  a  $7.00  market  will  soon  be  established  as  a  basis  for 
this  year’s  operations.  Even  this  is  a  lower  price  than  was 
usual  a  few  years  ago,  but  conditions  have  changed,  and  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  enabled  several 
manufacturers  to  come  out  ahead  even  on  last  year’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Any  great  advance  always  brings  out  an  enormous 
production,  with  heavy  shipments  from  the  interior,  and  even 
the  present  slight  improvement  in  the  market  is  likely  to 
cause  more  increase  in  the  output  than  the  situation  war¬ 
rants. 

The  United  Materials  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Balboa 
building,  reports  steady  progress  during  the  past  year,  and  is 
now  a  more  important  figure  in  this  market  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  this  company,  takes  a  very  optimistic  view  of 
the  outlook,  and  reports  a  large  amount  of  work  in  prospect. 
The  company  has  the  sales  agency  for  the  products  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  which  has  a  large  plant 
at  Richmond,  as  well  as  those  in  southern  California,  and 
these  articles  have  been  handled  with  great  success.  The 
Richmond  plant  has  just  turned  out  its  first  kiln  of  new  face 
brick,  with  which  it  has  been  experimenting  for  some  time, 
and  samples  are  shown  at  the  United  Materials  Company’s 
office.  They  are  in  two  shades,  old  gold  and  cream  color. 
This  plant  was  greatly  improved  last  year,  and  a  number  of 
new  kilns  are  to  be  added  during  the  coming  spring. 

Chris  Berg,  of  the  Port  Costa  Brick  Works,  was  in  the  city 
recently  and  is  now  at  the  works,  making  arrangements  for 


the  reopening  of  the  plant.  A  number  of  improvements  are 
being  made,  and  work  will  probably  be  started  by  February  1 
or  sooner.  This  plant  has  been  quite  a  large  producer  of 
common  brick,  and  this  season  experiments  are  to  be  made 
with  face  and  paving  brick. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons  are  still  working  on  their  sample  room  at 
the  local  office,  where  they  have  already  placed  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  architectural  terra  cotta,  roof  tiles,  polychrome  work 
and  general  pottery. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  are  now  making  deliveries  on  the 
architectural  terra  cotta  for  the  Hearst  building,  which  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  jobs  of  the  year. 

C.  Hidecker,  president  of  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company, 
has  taken  the  place  of  Samuel  Hubbard,  Jr.,  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vallejo  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Consolidated, 
the  city  office  of  which  has  been  moved  to  946  Monadnock 
building.  The  McNear  Brick  Agency  has  opened  a  down¬ 
town  office  at  the  same  location,  and  W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the 
latter  concern,  will  have  charge  of  the  selling  end  for  the 
products  of  all  three  companies.  Mr.  Dennis  is  well  known 
in  the  local  building  material  trade,  having  been  with  the 
Holmes  Lime  Company  for  some  time  previous  to  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  McNear  Company.  The  Vallejo  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  continues  to  do  well  with  its  sewer  brick,  having 
taken  some  new  contracts  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of 
old  work  still  unfinished.  The  lone  fire  brick  has  been  sold 
on  the  open  market  for  the  last  year,  and  will  continue  to  be 
handled  in  this  way.  The  McNear  Brick  Agency  has  closed 
a  very  successful  year,  having  disposed  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  plant,  amounting  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  a  month. 

A  cargo  of  500  tons  of  brick  has  just  been  shipped  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Manila. 

The  Pacific  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  with  a  large 
plant  near  Corona,  Cal.,  has  issued  $450,000  bonds,  and  it  is 
reported  that  extensive  improvements  are  to  be  made  on  the 
company’s  property  this  year. 

A  new  company  is  being  formed  at  Baker,  Ore.,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  large  brick  and  pottery  plant  five  miles 
from  that  city. 

The  Temescal  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Los  Angeles  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  by 
V.  Graves,  S.  N.  Coulter,  G.  H.  Turner,  H.  D.  Lore  and 
H.  B.  Duncan. 

A  return  to  the  simple  dignity  of  plain  red  brick  archi¬ 
tecture  is  noted  in  the  plans  now  being  prepared  for  the 
Mount  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum  in  South  San  Francisco. 
The  main  building  will  be  300  feet  long,  with  three  150-foot 
wings  projecting  to  the  rear.  It  will  be  divided  into  five 
sections  by  substantial  brick  partition  walls,  with  fire  doors, 
and  will  have  numerous  wide  stairways,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  It  will  be  three  stories  high,  in  the  Tudor  style,  of  red 
brick,  with  gray  terra  cotta  trim. 

After  considering  granite  for  the  entire  building,  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  supervisors  have  decided  to  build  a  new  court  house 
with  the  upper  stories  of  pressed  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trim. 
The  Lindgren  Company  has  the  general  contract. 

San  Francisco,  January  5.  Sunset. 


DOINGS  AT  GALESBURG. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  reports  a  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  year’s  business,  notwithstanding  coal  strikes,  labor 
troubles,  etc.,  of  which  they  have  had  their  full  share  the  past 
season.  Owing  to  ill  health  W.  S.  Purington,  the  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  has  found  it  desirable 
to  retire  from  business  for  the  time  being,  and  so  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holdings  in  the  company.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  held  January  17,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected:  D.  V.  Purington,  chairman  board  of  di¬ 
rectors;  Frank  G.  Matteson,  president;  George  C.  Prussing, 
first  vice-president;  C.  D.  B.  Howell,  second  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Terwilliger,  secretary;  C.  H.  Chamberlain,  treasurer, 
and  George  W.  D.  Ohr,  general  manager  of  plants.  The  board 
resolved  to  shut  down  for  repairs  until  February  15,  at  wrhich 
time  work  will  be  resumed  and  all  the  plants  run  to  full 
capacity. 
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SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


O  FAR  AS  New  Jersey  is  concerned  struct¬ 
ural  work  seems  to  be  about  normal.  Forty- 
five  cargoes  of  brick  reached  the  New  York 
market  during  the  last  week  of  the  year, 
and  about  half  of  those  went  into  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  addition  to  what  was  taken  of  its 
own  product  via  train  delivery.  Probably 
low  prices  of  all  structural  material,  includ¬ 
ing  brick,  has  had  much  to  do  with  main¬ 
taining  this  activity.  Higher  prices  would  surely  check  it, 
but  if  the  present  level  is  maintained  the  relative  amount  of 
building  will  probably  continue  unabated.  For  the  winter 
season  the  operations  are  unusually  large  in  most  New  Jersey 
centers.  The  promise  of  the  future  is  encouraging,  and  many 
builders  are  under  the  impression  that  there  will  be  better 
business  during  this  year  than  was  noted  during  1910. 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  suburban  sections  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  build  semi-fireproof  buildings.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  statements  of  architects  who  watch  those  features  of  the 
business  the  bulk  of  the  spring  feelers  for  such  enterprises 
are  all  from  the  suburban  sections.  Money  lenders  are  cau¬ 
tioning  promoters  to  use  care  in  going  ahead  with  new  build¬ 
ing  projects  if  they  are  large,  bat  the  small  builder  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category.  He  can  go  on  and  do  his  work  as  he 
chooses  with  no  fear  of  adverse  supreme  court  decisions  or 
anything  else. 

The  approximate  totals  for  New  Jersey  show  that  there 


was  a  difference  of  nearly  $35,000,000  in  the  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  between  1909  and  1910.  The  falling  off 
was  due  to  the  large  number  of  school  houses  and  to  some 
large  factories  and  a  few  public  works  which  were  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  year.  The  truth  is  that  a  good  many  of  those 
millions  which  were  figured  on  the  totals  for  1909  are  not  yet 
finished,  and  1910  had  some  share  in  them.  In  fact,  a  few 
will  lap  well  over  into  1911.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  record  for  1909  was  not  so  much  better  than 
others  after  all. 

All  through  the  section  near  New  York  the  railroads  have 
endeavored  to  improve  transportation  while  they  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have  lost 
none  of  the  traffic  and  the  improvement  has  made  transporta¬ 
tion  so  much  better  than  it  is  in  the  crowded  subways  and 
other  transportation  systems  in  New  York  that  it  seems  at¬ 
tractive,  even  though  the  price  has  advanced.  These  influ¬ 
ences  are  all  working  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  section  of  New  Jersey. 

The  price  of  New  Jersey  brick  is  pretty  low,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  going  above  $5.25,  and  some  as  low  as  $4.75,  but  this 
helps  in  a  Avay,  because  the  low  figures  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  builders  to  purchase  and  thus  clear  the  market,  leaving 
it  bare  for  the  coming  opening  of  the  spring  season.  The  low 
price  is  rather  discouraging  for  the  past  season,  but  it  prom¬ 
ises  better  things  for  the  season  to  come,  since  the  market 
will  be  bare  of  brick  when  the  new  season  opens.  Inquiries 
are  moderately  numerous  and  sales  have  continued  upon  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  basis  recently.  A.  L.  B. 


“THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING.” 
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C'OHNllW  I1\MI'D1:N  AND  WAUASH  avem. 

mprrtam  $arh,  $1.  $aul,  fflimt.  December 

Third , 

1910 

The  Cl ay -Worker, 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Gent lemen : 

We  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  advise  you  that  we 
are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  which  we  are  ob¬ 
taining'  from  our  page  advertisement  in  your  journal;  there 
is  hardly  a  day  that  goes  by  but  what  we  receive  from  one 
to  half  a  dozen  inquiries  which  can  be  traced  directly  to 
‘ ‘The  Clay-Worker .  ’ ’  Yours  very  truly, 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

By  F.  E.  Moore,  Treas .  and  Mgr. 


UlPHGSKNTEU  IN 

Ni;\v  York.  Romton.  Chicago,  St.  I.olis.  Kansas  City  San  Francisco. 
•Skatti.k.  Im>i  anapolw.  Montreal.  Vancouver.  I -on  don. 

F . E .M. - lp . 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  ffl.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  232-235. 
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A  fifteen-year  old  brick  pavement  in  Chicago  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


A  brick  pavement  in  a  city  street  will  not 
last  very  long  unless  the  proper  filler  is  used. 
If  sand  is  employed,  water  and  frost  will  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  foundation  and  cause  settling 
and  upheavals  until  the  contour  of  the  street 
is  ruined.  Asphalt  filler  is  better,  but  its  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  brick  is  weak,  and  accordingly  it 
does  not  stay  water-tight,  and  the  foundation 
suffers  just  as  with  sand  filler. 

Cement  grout  is  rigid  and  does  not  provide 
for  expansion  and  contraction  at  varying  tem¬ 
peratures.  Moreover,  cement-filled  pavements 
bridge  depressions  in  the  foundation  and  then 
break  under  heavy  loads,  making  long,  dan¬ 
gerous  cracks  that  are  hard  to  repair. 

Grouted  brick  cannot  be  removed  for  ex¬ 
cavation  except  with  complete  loss  of  the 


brick.  Being  brittle,  a  cemented  pavement 
breaks  along  street  railway  tracks  on  account 
of  the  vibration. 

The  above  photograph  shows  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  that  is  fifteen  years  old.  The 
joints  are  filled  with  Barrett' s  Paving  Pitch. 
The  pitch  is  always  plastic  and  makes  an  ab¬ 
solutely  waterproof  seal,  protecting  the  foun¬ 
dation  against  dampness  and  frost.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  contour  of  the  pavement  has  been 
preserved  unimpaired.  There  are  no  cracks 
in  the  pavement.  Cracks  are  impossible  in  a 
pitch-filled  pavement.  There  is  no  bulging, 
there  have  been  no  explosions  from  expan¬ 
sion,  and  the  pavement,  in  spite  of  its  long 
service,  is  good  for  many  years  more. 

Booklets  about  Barrett's  Paving  Pitch  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


FTER  COMPLETING  their  inventories, 
brick  manufacturers  in  Milwaukee  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are 
now  making  extensive  improvements  to 
their  plants  and  making  repairs,  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  heavy  run  of  business  during 

1910.  Prospects  for  the  new  year  are  exceptionally  bright, 
as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  building  and  paving  being 
planned.  The  total  building  operations  during  the  past  year 
did  not  reach  the  expectations  which  were  brought  with  the 
close  of  1909.  This  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  business,  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  large  pro¬ 
jects  being  held  over,  and  which  will  swell  the  operations  of 

1911. 

As  the  year  was  passing  and  the  new  year  was  entering 
the  portals  of  time,  James  Ricketson,  of  the  firm  of  Ricketson 
&  Schwarz,  famous  for  its  advertisement  of  “Who  Furnished 
the  Brick,”  celebrated  his  fifty-third  birthday  anniversary. 
Mr.  Ricketsoi’s  birthday  looms  up  on  the  calendar  with  more 
prominence  and  personal  interest  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends  than  any  other  social  feature  of  the  day  and  congratu¬ 
lations  poured  in  from  representatives  of  the  firm  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends. 

The  Cooper,  Hughes  &  Braun  Company,  well  known  build¬ 
ing  supply  dealers  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  has  been  reorganized  as 
the  Cooper  &  Hughes  Mercantile  Company,  R.  E.  James  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Braun.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  officers  elected  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  E.  Cooper,  Milwaukee;  vice-president,  T.  J.  Hughes, 
Waukesha;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  E.  James,  Delavan. 

Preparations  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
February  1,  2  and  3,  are  now  being  completed  by  Secretary 
Samuel  Weidman.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  a  greater  success  even  than  those  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  held.  Among  the  features  of  the  sessions  will  be 
the  exhibits  of  clay  products  by  individual  members  of  the 
association  and  the  special  entertainments  which  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  guests  by  members. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  business  program  Prof.  R.  C.  Purdy, 
of  the  University  of  Ohio,  will  give  two  comprehensive  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions  on  the  drying  and  burning  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  on  testing  of  clays.  A  matter  of  especial  importance 
to  the  trade  will  be  a  general  discussion  of  railway  freight 
rates  on  brick.  A  representative  of  the  railroads,  reputed  to 
be  a  specialist  on  freight  rates,  will  address  the  association 
during  this  discussion.  In  addition  to  these  matters  several 
legislative  measures  and  a  plan  for  advertising  clay  products 
will  be  taken  up  during  the  different  meetings. 

A  large  banquet  is  to  be  given  on  the  evening  of  February 
2  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  where  all  of  the  meetings  are  to  be 
held. 

Kemmeter  Brothers,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  have  a  large  crew 
of  men  at  work  in  the  woods  near  Eland  Junction  cutting 
wood  to  be  used  at  their  brick  plant  during  the  coming  season. 

As  the  result  of  an  opinion  by  Special  Assistant  City  Attor¬ 
ney  Clifton  Williams,  of  Milwaukee,  that  when  the  time  limit 
of  a  contract  expires  the  contract  can  not  be  extended  until 
the  next  season,  forty-three  paving  contracts  for  work  aggre¬ 
gating  about  $100,000  will  be  readvertised  by  H.  E.  Briggs, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

The  Metropole  Hotel  Company,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  will  erect 
a  new  hotel  building  to  be  known  as  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
next  summer.  The  building  will  be  eight  stories  in  height, 
44  by  132  feet  in  dimensions  and  fireproof,  it  will  cost  about 
$200,000. 

The  wearing  qualities  of  brick  were  well  shown  in  a  fire 
which  recently  gutted  the  building  occupied  by  the  Hungarian 


Cafe  and  several  other  concerns  at  179-187  Second  street, 
Milwaukee.  These  brick  are  more  than  thirty  years  old  and 
have  been  used  in  three  different  buildings,  all  of  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Building  Inspector  Koch  says  that 
the  walls  of  the  present  structure  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
used  again. 

Plans  have  been  completed  bv  the  city  engineer  of  La 
Crosse  for  a  new  trunk  sewer,  with  several  branches,  to  be 
built  next  summer.  The  sewer  will  be  seven  and  one-quarter 
miles  in  length,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  nearly  $100,000 
Bids  are  to  be  received  for  both  brick  and  concrete  work. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  for  paving 
twenty-eight  different  streets  during  the  coming  season.  Brick 
will  be  the  material  used  in  a  number  of  these  pavements. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  been 
ordered  to  advertise  for  bids  for  a  large  amount  of  paving  to 
be  done  during  the  summer.  Bids  will  be  received  on  several 
kinds  of  material,  including  brick.  A.  Badger. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION  DEFERS  ITS 

DATES. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION,  which 
had  set  its  dates  for  February  1  and  2,  at  Minneapolis, 
found  same  conflicted  with  the  dates  of  the  Wisconsin 
meeting,  and  so,  after  due  consideration,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  time  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  be  assured  of 
clearing  all  other  dates.  So  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
March  15  and  1G,  have  now  been  selected.  This  will  give  the 
program  committee  a  longer  time  in  which  to  prepare  its 
program,  and  will  allow  the  speakers  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  make  up  their  addresses.  The  committees  having  the  pres¬ 
ent  gathering  in  charge  have  it  in  mind  to  make  the  meeting 
the  best  ever  held  by  the  organization  and  desire  to  avoid 
any  factors  which  might  serve  to  prevent  their  accomplishing 
this  end. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  quarters  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange,  third  floor  of  the  Warner  building,  17  South  Sixth 
street,  in  Minneapolis.  There  will  be  a  banquet  served  to 
the  visitors  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  the  event  will 
doubtless  include  some  able  addresses  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  past  the  meetings  have  been  limited  to  a  single  day,  and 
the  banquet  has  been  a  noonday  function,  which  has  taken 
considerable  time  from  the  business  hours  of  the  day.  Yet 
the  social  features  of  a  gathering  are  such  that  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  do  away  with  it,  and  so  a  two  days’  session,  with  a 
banquet  in  the  evening,  has  been  decided  upon. 

The  program  committee,  with  Ira  C.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis, 
as  chairman,  has  worked  out  a  list  of  topics  and  a  number  of 
tentative  speakers.  Some  prominent  out-of-town  speakers 
have  been  invited,  from  whom  acceptances  are  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  but  until  they  are  positively  made  no  announcements 
will  be  given  out. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  larger  growth  and  development,  and  this 
meeting  in  March  is  counted  upon  to  start  the  interest  in  this 
lively  young  association.  The  Northwest  has  had  a  very 
difficult  contest  on  its  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  position  of  brick,  tile  and  clay  products.  The  compe¬ 
tition  of  concrete  is  probably  stronger  here  than  anywhere 
else.  But  the  turn  of  the  tide  seems  to  have  come,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  clay  products  will  come  into 
their  own  in  a  way  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


Some  people  are  already  beginning  to  worry  lest  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915  creates  a  disturbance  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  and  material  that  will  unsettle 
trade  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  some  so 
addicted  to  the  trouble-seeing  habit  that  they  will  look  years 
ahead  for  it  if  they  can’t  find  enough  trouble  in  the  present. 
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Bensing’s  Automatic  Tile  Table, 
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Mr.  Jacob  Bensing  and  His  First  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table. 
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Bensing’s  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table  for  Hollow  Blocks. 


Bensing’s  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table  for  Face  Blocks. 


Bensing’s  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table. 
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Bensing’s  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table,  with  Belt  Delivery. 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co., 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 


Bensing’s  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table  with  Roller  Delivery. 


Bensing’s  First  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 


Ohio 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
or  burner  or  two  burners.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references;  25  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  all  kilns  and  clays.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  D.  R., 

1  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  foreman  for  brick  and  drain  tile 
plant  in  Illinois.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  desired.  Address 

BOX  1,  D.  H., 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
BY  FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  and  36y2  acres  of 
land,  located  at  a  good  shipping  point 
in  Ford  County,  Ill.  Price,  $16,500. 

Drain  tile  plant  and  21  acres  of  land, 
in  Wells  County,  Ind.  Profits  average 
$3,500  net  per  year.  This  is  a  well- 
equipped  plant.  Price,  $10,000. 

Vitrified  brick  and  tile  plant  in  Tulsa 
County,  Okla.;  capacity,  75,000  bricks 
per  day;  kiln  room  for  two  million 
bricks.  Price,  $45,000. 

Full  description  of  above  plants  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

I  bring  buyer  and  seller  together.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any 
kind  of  business  or  property  anywhere, 
at  any  price,  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
lid  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  40,000  per  day.  Located  on  two 
railroads,  with  15  acres  of  ground.  Ill 
health  of  the  owner  the  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Address 

BOX  12,  W.  M.  F., 

12  2  d  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Antigo  Clay  Company  offers  its  plant 
for  sale;  10  acres  of  clay  for  making 
brick;  located  in  city  of  Antigo.  Good 
machinery,  good  market;  steam  power. 
Good  reason  for  selling.  A  bargain  if 
sold  soon.  M.  M.  ROSS, 

1205  Seventh  Avenue,  Antigo,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 
One  No.  1  Monarch  brick  machine. 
One  Potts  disintegrator. 

One  Potts  mold  sander. 

One  40  h.p.  tubular  steel  boiler. 

One  35  h.p.  Richards  engine. 

SIMON  &  KESSLER, 
lid  Sawyer,  Wis. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  a  practical  clay  man  as 
superintendent  or  head  burner  of  pav¬ 
ing,  face  or  common  brick  plant.  Thor¬ 
oughly  understand  every  detail  from 
clay  bank  to  loading  finished  product. 
Can  construct,  and  remodel  plant.  Will 
run  a  plant  successfully.  A1  references. 
Address  BOX  1,  EDWARD, 

11c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


IT’S  A  BARGAIN. 

First-class  stiff  mud  brickyard.  No 
local  competition.  Demand  for  all 
brick  it  will  make.  A  money  maker. 
Town  5,000  population.  Trade  or  sell. 
Fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  cash  if 
taken  soon. 

GRIGGS-HOLLAND  REALTY  CO., 
12-1-cm  Marion,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— One 
eight-foot  American  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company’s  wet  pan,  in  perfect 
working  condition;  good  as  new;  used 
only  about  one  month  for  experimental 
purposes.  Will  sell  cheap,  or  exchange 
for  a  not  less  than  50-kilowatt  electric 
light  plant. 

IRONTON  IRON  COMPANY, 
lid  Ironton,  Ohio. 


FACING  AND  PAVING 
BRICK  PLANTS 

Desiring  an  active  repre= 
sentative  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  address  WISCON= 
SIN  LIME  AND  CEMENT 
COMPANY, Chicago’s  Larg= 
est  Supply  House,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg., Chicago. 

lid 

(Continued  on  pages  174-176.) 
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KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  YEAR  JUST  closed  has  been  one  to  cause 
considerable  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  such  brick 
manufacturers  as  tried  to  look  into  the  future 
JSjS im  and  see  what  was  coming  to  them  a  little  further 
irjp/ia  al°n&-  It  developed  into  a  year  which  made  cau- 
tious  men  more  cautious,  and  in  which  little  encour- 
agement  was  offered  to  contractors  who  made  it 
their  business  to  build  houses  and  then  sell  them,  as  the  men 
who  had  money  to  loan  on  such  security  were  hard  to  find. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  shown 
in  the  total  value  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  taken 
out,  as  compared  with  the  permits  issued  in  1909.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  only  $414,458,  however,  while  the  increase  over 
1908  was  $3,176,155.  A  good  many  people  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  have  expressed  surprise  that  so  good  a  showing  was 
made,  as  they  had  been  figuring  that  a  great  deal  less  build¬ 
ing  was  done  than  during  the  previous  year. 

There  is  a  pretty  fair  demand  for  brick  at  the  present 
time,  so  the  yards  report  which  are  in  operation,  and  this 
will  probably  continue  right  through  the  winter,  with  occa¬ 
sional  shut-downs  on  account  of  severe  weather.  The  Dia¬ 
mond  plant  of  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  only  plant  here  to  run  on  regular  time,  without 
any  shut-downs,  but  others  have  made  short  runs  from  time 
to  time,  but  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  gas  as  a  fuel,  and  gas  is  a  pretty  scarce  article  at 
this  season  of  the  year  except  in  the  mildest  of  weather. 

Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
plants  are  closed  down,  most  of  them  on  account  of  lack  of 
water  with  which  to  make  steam,  as  the  recent  rain  was  no 
help  to  the  creeks  and  ponds,  as  the  ground  absorbed  the 
rain  as  it  fell.  The  plants  which  are  in  operation  are  thus 
able  to  find  a  better  market  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  they  are  making  money.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
brick  is  going  to  Southern  markets,  where  building  operations 
are  in  full  swing  in  the  winter.  Plants  turning  out  a  good 
paving  brick  are  reported  to  have  already  booked  orders  as 
far  ahead  as  they  care  to  book  them,  and  could  take  on  more 
business  almost  any  day  they  chose  to  accept  the  orders. 

According  to  the  plans  of  those  who  have  large  projects 
under  way  or  are  about  ready  to  launch  them  here,  there  will 
be  something  like  $27,000,000  spent  here  in  1911  on  these 
larger  jobs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  regular  run  of  small  jobs 
which  are  in  sight.  This  expenditure  on  the  big  jobs  should 
greatly  stimulate  the  building  of  smaller  jobs,  so  the  coming 
year  should  show  a  good  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
smaller  work.  From  present  indications  this  will  be  a  strong 
market  for  all  kinds  of  building  material,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
workmen,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  all  local  brick 
plants  to  run  steadily  as  soon  as  those  depending  upon  gas 
will  be  able  to  get  hold  of  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  has  fortified  itself  against 
any  shortage  of  shale  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  by 
buying  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  lying  to  the  north  of  their  plant 
in  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  shale  they 
have  been  using  in  the  past. 

The  Fort  Scott  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  succeeds  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Fort  Scott  Brick  Company,  in  Fort  Scott,  Kas., 
which  was  recently  sold  by  the  bankruptcy  court.  W.  K. 
Calhoun  is  the  president  of  the  new  company  and  W.  C. 
Gunn  is  treasurer,  and  they  state  that  they  will  soon  add  the 

The  Buffalo  Brick  Company,  of  Buffalo,  Kas.,  is  building 
several  new  kilns,  thus  enlarging  the  output,  and  this  en¬ 
largement  means  something  to  this  company,  for  it  has  man¬ 
aged  during  the  past  year  to  keep  well  sold  ahead,  and  the 
necessary  machinery  for  the  making  of  tile  as  well  as  brick, 
plant  has  been  running  regularly  all  the  time.  A  pretty 
good  record  for  a  Kansas  plant. 

The  Eadie  Building  Supply  Company  reports  that  it  has 


just  closed  the  biggest  year  it  ever  had,  but  expects  the  com¬ 
ing  year  to  show  a  marked  improvement  over  the  past.  Their 
total  deliveries  in  the  last  year  are  said  to  be  over  24,000,000 
brick. 

Frank  C.  Nicholson,  of  the  Altoona  Vitrified  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Kansas  City,  and  stated  that  the 
plant  would  be  in  operation  again  the  latter  part  of  January. 
They  had  no  trouble  cleaning  out  the  kilns  early  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  as  the  work  had  progressed  rapidly  on  the  new  kilns 
being  built,  it  was  decided  to  start  the  plant  much  earlier 
than  they  had  supposed  possible  when  the  shut-down  was 
made.  K.  A.  W. 


DANGERS  OF  CONCRETE 


As  a  Building  Materia!  Found  to  Be  Serious  by  the  Committee 
Which  Investigated  the  Recent  Collapse  in  Cleveland. 


Astonishing  methods  used  in  the  construction  of  large 
concrete  buildings  in  American  cities  are  revealed  in  a  report 
compiled  during  the  past  month  by  a  commission  of  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers  and  building  contractors  to  investigate  the 
collapse  of  a  four-story  concrete  building  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  four  persons  were  killed  outright  and  eight  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured. 

The  committee  investigated  the  accident  very  thoroughly 
and  discovered  that  the  workmen  employed  on  the  building 
were  of  the  most  ignorant  type  of  foreign  laborers;  that  the 
reinforcing  used  in  the  concrete  was  broken,  carelessly  placed 
and  of  little  value  as  an  element  of  strength;  that  20  per 
cent,  less  cement  was  delivered  on  the  job  than  such  a 
building  required;  that  the  sand  used  in  the  concrete  mixture' 
was  composed  largely  of  loam,  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
strength  of  concrete,  and  that  forms  were  removed  too  soon 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  architect. 

The  report,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

“It  is  the  belief  of  your  commission,  based  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  and  investigation  of  ruins,  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  was  negligent  in  the  following  particulars: 

“1.  The  foremen  employed  on  the  building  were  ignorant 
of  the  requirements  of  the  drawings  and  specifications;  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  handling  concrete  for  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  work;  did  not  know  what  kind  of  cement  was 
being  used;  did  not  exercise  proper  care  in  the  measurement 
and  mixing  of  concrete  aggregate  and  the  placing  of  rein¬ 
forcing  steel;  allowed  brickwork  and  erection  of  forms  to 
proceed  upon  green  concrete,  and  conducted  the  work  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  loose,  slipshod  and  hurried  manner. 

“2.  The  reinforcing  steel  was  carelessly  placed  in  ribs, 
girders  and  columns,  and  no  provision  was  made  to  insure 
steel  being  in  its  proper  position  after  concrete  had  been 
poured. 

“3.  The  structural  members  of  concrete  were  not  of  proper 
sizes,  concrete  was  of  poor  quality  and  not  properly  placed. 

“4.  The  sand  used  was,  in  many  cases,  of  inferior  quality, 
contained  loam  and  clay  and  did  not  meet  the  specification 
requirements  for  washed  sand. 

“5.  The  cement  delivered  at  the  building  was  apparently 
20  per  cent,  less  in  amount  than  the  amount  necessary  to  prop¬ 
erly  construct  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

“6.  The  forms  were  usually  removed  without  the  consent 
of  the  architects  in  violation  of  the  specification  require¬ 
ments. 

“In  the  east  side  of  the  third  story  forms  supporting  the 
fourth  floor  were  removed  in  sixteen  days  after  the  pouring 
of  concrete  and  the  floor  reshored.  The  removal  of  these 
forms  in  this  short  time  was,  considering  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  month  of  November,  extremely  dangerous. 
This  time  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient  under  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

“These  forms  were  removed  without  the  consent  of  and 
contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  architects. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  your  commission  that  the  removal  or 
changing  of  these  forms  and  shores  was  the  one  primary 
cause  of  the  collapse. 

“In  the  opinion  of  your  commission  the  owner  was  negli¬ 
gent  in  that  he  did  not  employ  a  special  reinforced  concrete 
inspector  on  the  building  as  advised  by  the  architects.” 
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C.  W.  Groves  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Central  Brick 
Company  at  Macon,  Ga. 

T.  L.  Rosser,  of  Dozier,  Ala.,  contemplates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  brick  plant  at  Shady  Grove,  Ala. 

The  Sibley  Brick  Company,  of  Sibley,  Mich.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Church  Brick  Company. 

C.  R.  Ball  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  being  organized  to 
manufacture  drain  tile  at  Plainview,  Texas. 

A.  L.  Gorley,  Linwood  P.  O.,  N.  C.,  contemplates  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  plant  at  Southmont,  N.  C.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick,  tile,  etc. 

The  Sheldon  Brick  Company,  Sheldon,  Ill.,  has  certified  to 
a  change  of  name  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Sheldon 
Brick  and  Building  Supply  Company. 

The  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.,  started  the  new 
year  well  by  granting  their  employes  a  6  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages,  same  to  take  effect  April  1,  1911. 

S.  Dickenson  and  other  stockholders  of  the  Columbus  Brick 
Company,  Columbus,  Neb.,  have  sold  their  stock  to  J.  L. 
Nichols,  who  will  carry  on  the  business  in  his  own  name. 

The  Alvin  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Alvin,  Texas,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  sold  to  Messrs.  Kimbrough  and  Dodson,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Memphis  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  S.  Cobb,  J.  W.  Massey  and  J.  W.  Green¬ 
wood. 

The  plant  of  the  Marion  (Ala.)  Brick  Company  was  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  morning  of  December  27. 
The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insurance,  and  the  plant  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  rebuilt. 

The  Whiteacre  Fireproofing  Company,  of  Waynesburg, 
Ohio,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Pittsburg-Malvern 
Clay  Company,  operating  a  twelve-kiln  plant  at  Strassburg, 
Ohio,  manufacturing  paving  brick. 

George  W.  Kennedy  has  sold  his  interests  in  the  Manito¬ 
woc  Clay  Products  Company,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  to  E.  Clark 
and  Elmer  Leach,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  The  new  owners  will 
move  to  Manitowoc  and  take  personal  charge  of  the  plant. 

John  Dee  Smith,  of  Timber  Lake,  S.  D.,  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  deposit  of  clay  on  his  farm  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  There  is  a  good  market  in  that  immediate  vicinity  for 
all  the  brick  he  can  make. 

F.  G.  Moore,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  gravity  freight  carriers,  conveyors  and  automatic 
elevators,  writes  that  1910  business  was  very  satisfactory  and 
the  outlook  for  1911  is  better  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  they 
anticipate  doubling  their  output  the  coming  year. 

The  Fort  Scott  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  new  name 
for  the  company,  formerly  known  as  the  Fort  Scott  Brick 
Company.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are:  President, 
W.  K.  Calhoun;  vice-president,  Rice  Gunn;  treasurer,  W.  C. 
Gunn,  and  secretary,  W.  J.  Gunn.  They  will  manufacture 
drain  tile  as  well  as  brick  and  expect  to  have  the  plant  run¬ 
ning  full  force  in  a  short  time. 

S.  L.  Scholl,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  died  from  pneumonia  January  5.  He  was  sixty-eight 
years  old  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  nearly 
all  his  life,  having  been  taken  into  business  with  his  father 
when  a  very  young  man,  and  later  on  took  his  two  sons  into 


business  with  him,  wrho  will  continue  the  business.  Besides 
these  two  sons,  a  wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Works  Company  will  erect  a 
plant  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  which  they  estimate  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

The  Standard  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Rome,  Ga.,  of  which  D. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  is  president,  will  open  bids  for  the  erection  of 
a  substantial  addition  to  their  factory. 

The  brickyard  of  T.  W.  Spinks,  at  Latonia,  near  Covington, 
Ky.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  by  fire  which  started 
in  the  kiln  sheds  from  a  defective  gas  main.  The  loss  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance. 

Samuel  Huggins,  of  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  a  pioneer  brick 
manufacturer  of  that  section,  died  at  his  home  near  that  city 
last  month  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  ten  children. 

The  Amalgamated  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Edward  N.  Hill,  Walter  L.  Goghan  and  M. 
E.  Nauk,  all  of  New  York.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at 
800  Broad  street. 

D.  C.  Haeger,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  D.  A.  Haeger,  of  Dundee, 
Ill.,  have  formed  a  new  corporation  known  as  the  Illinois 
Shale  Tile  Company  and  will  erect  a  factory  at  Coal  City,  Ill., 
for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  and  brick.  They  expect  to 
have  the  factory  in  operation  by  the  first  of  June. 

The  Table  Rock  (Neb.)  Clay  Company  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  elected  the  following  board  of  directors:  E.  B.  Bracken. 
William  Sutton,  C.  H.  Barnard,  C.  R.  Smith  and  George  T. 
Cotton,  who  in  turn  elected  the  following  officers:  E.  P. 
Bracken,  president;  George  F.  Cotton,  secretary,  and  J.  D. 
Miller,  treasurer. 

LeRoy  W.  Gaddis,  Charles  F.  Harrison,  M.  R.  Thornton,  H. 
Miller  and  Barton  Griffith  have  incorporated  the  Gaddis-Har- 
rison  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000.  The  company  will  manufacture  and  sell  brick. 
Mr.  Gaddis  is  well  known  in  Columbus  building  circles,  as  he 
has  had  a  selling  agency  for  several  well-known  brick  plants 
for  some  time,  his  office  being  located  in  the  Brunson  building. 

The  plant  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  January  12.  The  fire 
started  in  the  elevator  shaft  and  a  brisk  wind  from  the  lake 
fanned  the  fire  into  a  roaring  furnace  and  scattered  sparks  in 
all  directions.  The  loss  on  the  building  is  estimated  at 
$150,000  and  on  the  contents  at  $300,000,  which  is  only  partly 
covered  by  insurance.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

John  H.  Gray,  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home,  4733  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  from  a  complication  of  diseases.  He  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  some  time,  but  had  not  been  confined  to  his  bed. 
Mr.  Gray  went  to  Chicago  in  1887  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  brick  company  since  its  organization.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Athletic  and  Builders’  clubs  and  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Illinois  Brick 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  the  year  1910,  submitted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Schlake  to  the  board  of  directors,  shows  net 
profits  of  $595,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  13  per  cent, 
on  the  $4,600,000  capital  stock.  After  paying  $345,000  in  divi¬ 
dends,  the  company  carried  $250,000  to  the  surplus  account. 
The  dividends  totaled  7%  per  cent,  for  the  year,  the  first 
quarterly  disbursement  having  been  at  the  rate  of  iy2  per 
cent,  and  the  other  three  at  2  per  cent.  each. 

W.  R.  Barnhart,  Jr.,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  struck  a  gas 
well  on  each  side  of  his  brick  plant  and  is  now  burning,  dry¬ 
ing  and  running  his  entire  plant  with  natural  gas.  The  wells 
are  both  about  3,200  feet  deep  and  good  producers.  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  has  now  formed  the  Barnhart  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  and 
has  a  pipe-line  system  leased  into  the  town  of  Wooster,  and 
expects  to  supply  gas  for  that  town.  He  has  also  taken  out 
a  charter  for  the  brickworks  under  the  name  of  the  Wooster 

(Continued  on  page  168.) 
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Shale  Brick  Works,  and  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  plant. 

Jacob  W.  Wagner,  general  manager  of  the  United  Clay 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  of 
pneumonia  December  27. 

The  Milldale  (Conn.)  Brick  Company  are  well  pleased 
over  an  order  booked  recently  calling  for  5,000,000  brick  for 
the  Connecticut  Reformatory. 

A.  C.  Free,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Okmulgee.  Okla.,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  failure  January  5.  The  remains  were 
taken  to  West  Virginia  for  burial. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  their  product,  the 
Harlingen  Brick  Works  will  double  their  present  capacity  and 
have  work  now  under  way  for  same. 

J.  A.  Long,  of  Portland,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Hibbard  Drain  Tile  Company,  at  Hibbard,  Ind.  The  plant 
was  formerly  owned  by  O.  E.  Dietrich  &  Bro. 

The  Richwood  Clay  Company,  of  Richwood,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
are  J.  A.  Shipler,  C.  M..  J.  B.  and  M.  L.  McAlister. 

The  Phoenix  Brick  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  Virgil  M.  Palmer  as  receiver  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  J.  Jordan,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Queen 
City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  C.  White;  treasurer,  F. 
A.  Blaul,  and  secretary,  C.  C.  Hetzel. 

David  H.  Valentine,  long  prominent  in  the  business  life  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  December  21 
from  pneumonia.  He  was  a  director  in  many  financial  and 
other  institutions  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Fire  Brick  Company. 

The  National  China  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  six 
kilns  capacity,  has  sold  its  plant  to  the  Parker  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  a  concern  operating  an  adjoining  property,  which  in¬ 
creases  the  capacity  of  the  Parker  Company  to  thirteen  kilns. 
The  National  China  Company  will  do  business  hereafter  at  its 
Salineville,  Ohio,  plant. 

A  stock  company  is  being  organized  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  to  take  over  the  J.  V.  Rose  fire  brick  plant, 
in  Brookfield  township,  Ohio.  Vitrified  shale  paving  block 
will  be  manufactured.  The  plant  has  not  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  a  year.  F.  R.  Kanengeiser,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  who  until  recently  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  is  interested  in  the  deal.  A 
large  amount  of  new  machinery  will  be  installed. 

Half  the  Alton  Paving  and  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at 
Alton,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  started  at  noon  and 
was  not  controlled  for  two  hours.  The  loss  is  about  $35,000, 
and  Harry  Meyers,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  says  the  in¬ 
surance  was  small.  Eben  Rodgers,  general  superintendent 
of  the  company,  says  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  The 
plant  employed  200  men  and  made  all  the  brick  used  for  pav¬ 
ing  in  Alton  and  shipped  large  quantities  to  other  cities. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Cor¬ 
poration,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  was  held  January  12.  The  re¬ 
ports  showed  that  the  company  had  experienced  a  very  profit¬ 
able  year  in  1910,  and  that  they  would  have  7,000,000  brick 
ready  for  sale  in  the  spring,  so  there  will  be  no  repetition  of 
the  shortage  such  as  they  had  last  spring.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  A.  I.  Hunter;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  James  A.  Dinnie;  general  manager  and 
secretary,  Louis  Campbell. 

Alfred  Mitchell  has  filed  a  suit  against  the  Excelsior  Brick 
Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  asking  $10,000  damages  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  permanent  injuries  received  when  his  foot  was 
caught  in  a  machine  at  the  company’s  plant,  June  7,  1910.  He 
alleges  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company  in  not  providing 
proper  protection  to  the  worker  who  was  feeding  the  machine 
in  the  shape  of  a  railing  about  the  platform  on  which  the 


worker  stood.  He  also  alleges  that  he  was  not  warned  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  work. 

The  Lambertville  Pottery  Company  has  been  chartered  at 
Lambertville,  N.  J.,  by  G.  E.  Pauck,  A.  Volts  and  others,  with 
$50,000  capital  stock. 

The  Western  Clay  Company,  Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  that  has  been  organized  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can. 
They  will  erect  a  plant  of  40,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Waverly  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  of  Waverly,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $300,000  capital.  C.  C.  Christie. 
Wm.  Huttig  and  J.  H.  Berkshire  are  interested. 

The  Lone  Star  Kaolin  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has 
been  incorporated  by  J.  E.  Webb,  C.  A.  Goeth  and  others. 
They  will  manufacture  a  general  line  of  clay  products. 

The  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Brick  Company  report  a  very  success¬ 
ful  year  for  1910,  having  turned  out  over  6,000,000  brick,  all 
of  which  were  used  locally.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  still  more  promising. 

The  barn  of  S.  B.  Densmoi’e,  brick  manufacturer,  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  and  used  by  him  for  the  teams  used  on  the  brick¬ 
yard,  was  burned  to  the  ground  recently.  Fortunately  the  fire 
occurred  in  the  afternoon  when  the  barn  was  empty. 

The  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Company  directors  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  January  3,  elected  officers  for  the  year  and  declared  the 
annual  dividend.  The  officers  re-elected  are  as  follows:  Dr. 
J.  W.  Neptune,  president;  R.  Turner,  vice-president;  F.  C. 
Hadden,  secretary;  F.  W.  Ekstrand,  treasurer. 

According  to  the  local  papers  the  State  of  New  York  has 
in  contemplation  the  construction  of  many  miles  of  country 
roads  of  vitrified  brick.  Division  Engineer  of  the  State  High¬ 
way  Department  Paul  McLoud  is  heartily  in  favor  of  vitrified 
brick  in  place  of  macadam,  which  has  been  used  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  State. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  brick  plant  of  the 
Garrison  Pressed  Brick  Company,  at  Garrison,  Texas.  At 
the  start  the  company  will  manufacture  a  high  grade  of 
pressed  brick,  but  later  on  will  put  in  an  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  tile,  etc.  The  plant  will  probably  be  ready 
for  operation  in  sixty  days. 

The  plant  of  the  Sumter  Brick  Works,  at  Sumter,  S.  C.,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  December  22.  The  fire  oc¬ 
curred  about  7:30  while  the  workmen  were  trying  to  thaw  out 
the  various  water  pipes,  which  were  frozen  up.  The  main 
plant,  which  contained  a  lot  of  latest  improved  machinery, 
was  destroyed,  as  were  a  good  many  kiln,  sheds  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  A  $2,500  machine  had  been  installed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  had  not  yet  been  insured,  and  this  is  a  loss.  There 
was  very  little  insurance  on  the  plant  because  of  the  high  rate- 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Brick  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Linton,  Ind.,  -with  the  following  officers:  E.  R.  Cravens, 
president;  Charles  Beck,  first  vice-president;  Wm.  C.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  second  vice-president:  J.  W.  Maddow,  treasurer,  and 
Jasper  Thompson,  secretary.  The  company  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  paving,  building  and  fire  brick 
and  has  a  25-foot  deposit  of  fire  clay  and  a  44-acre  hill  of 
shale,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $80,000. 

Thomas  B.  Anderson,  general  manager  of  the  Edwin  M. 
Knowles  China  Company,  of  Chester,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery, 
in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  succeed  William  Cook,  resigned, 
the  change  becoming  effective  January  1,  1911.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  will  divide  his  attention  between  the  K.,  T.  &  K.  plant  and 
the  Edwin  M.  Knowles  pottery.  He  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  pottery  operators  in  the  county,  and  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry  for  years,  and  has  been  associated 
with  the  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company  at  Chester  as 
manager  for  some  time. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Brick  and  Tile  ‘Company  has 
completed  the  repairs  at  its  plant,  which  was  burned  last 
August,  making  it  thoroughly  fireproof  and  the  most  up-to-date 
and  best-equipped  plant  in  the  Northwest.  They  were  the 
pioneers  in  that  field  in  working  out  the  problem  of  drying 
tile  in  a  rack  pipe  dryer  and  conveying  them  from  machine  to 
kiln  on  gravity  rolls  and  cable  .  conveyor.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  Brewer  machinery,  New  York  Blower  Com- 

(Continued  on  page  173.) 
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Our  CUTTING  TABLES  arc  RIGHT 


Above  is  a  cut  of  our  NO.  25  MARION  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUTTER,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the 
simplest  automatic  side  brick  cutter  on  the  market.  Note  the  simple  friction  device,  any  degree  of  friction 
can  be  had  by  simply  moving  the  lever  back  and  forth.  Note  the  strong  angle  steel  frame,  which  keeps  the 
weight  of  the  machine  down  so  that  it  can  be  easily  handled.  Note  the  wire  holding  the  device  which  is  built 
on  the  piano  principle,  allowing  the  wire  to  be  stretched  to  high  tension  without  danger  of  breaking. 

The  machine  can  be  directly  connected,  or  can  be  fitted  as  per  cut  to  run  from  a  pulley.  Capacity  can  be 
adjusted  to  conform  to  the  output  of  your  brick  machine. 

Note  that  the  wire  carrying  frames  being  adjustable,  the  broken  wires  can  be  replaced  without  stopping  the  machine.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature,  and  the  feature  alone  places  this  cutter  far  in  the  lead. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  length  of  cut  on  this  machine  can  be  changed  to  suit  requirements. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  Marion,  Indiana 


All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped 
from  Our  Canadian  Branch 


Hundreds  of  Successful  Clayworkers  are  Using  Them 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  FACTS  WORTH 


No.  35  Marion  Automatic  Tile  Cutter 


THINKING  OVER 

No.  35  MARION  AUTOMATIC  TILE  CUTTER 

This  machine  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
tile  cutting.  A  great  deal  of  clay  and 
power  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  stub 
ends  if  a  good  article  was  desired.  This 
machine  cuts  off  no  stub,  the  whole  bar 
being  continuously  cut  into  the  desired 
lengths.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  complete  capacity  of  your  tile  machine 
when  making  small  tile.  The  machine 
cuts  blocks  as  well  as  tile,  and  cuts  them 
absolutely  square.  Its  range  in  tile  is 
from  23^  inches  to  7  inches  (inclusive)  in 
diameter. 

Capacity,  2,000  3-in.  tile  per  hour. 

Weight,  900  lbs. 

Wire  carrying  frames  are  adjustable, 

and  the  broken  wires  can  be  easily  replaced  while 
machine  is  in  operation. 

Working  parts  of  machine  work  on 
roller  bearings. 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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You  Are  Losing  Money 

If  You  Are  Without  Our  Clay  Feeder 


The  principal  reason  is 
because  it  will  save  you 
the  labor  of  one  to  two 
men,  and  pay  for  itself 
the  first  year  from  the 
wages  thus  earned. 

That  is  enough  reason. 
But  there  are  others. 

The  quality  of  the  work 
is  another  reason.  It 
mixes  the  clay  perfectly 
and  tempers  it  for  further 
use  to  which  it  is  put. 

The  feed  is  so  regular 
that  it  does  not  vary  ten 
bricks  per  hour,  and  the 
machine  has  a  capacity 
of  from  10,000  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day,  the  quan¬ 
tity  being  regulated  at 
will  by  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing  the  end  feed  gate,  or 

by  increasing  or  lessening  the  speed  of  the  pulley.  It  requires  only  2  H.  P.  to  operate  a  full  load,  and  this 
power  is  more  than  saved  because  of  the  steady  and  even  feed. 


Type  A,  Extra  heavy  Right  and  Left  Side  Delivery  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  Box  Removed 


THE  REASONS  WHY 


Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Type  A,  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer,  Box  Removed 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  better  method  of  mixing  and 
feeding  clay  in  brick  and  tile  factories  and  all  clay-working  plants.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
seven  years.  The  saving  in  labor,  increase  of  production  and  improvement  in  product  which  it  effects,  makes 
it  a  necessity  to  the  up-to-date  clay-worker. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 


All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 


If  You  Are  Without  Our  Clay  Feeder 


i 


Vou  Are  Losing  Money 


Operation  and  Construction 


The  operation  of  the  machine  is  auto¬ 
matic.  The  construction  of  the  hopper  is 
such  that  the  clay  does  not  clog  up,  and 
feeds  down  on  the  spirals  by  its  own 
weight.  The  machine  requires  no  atten¬ 
tion  after  the  feed  to  the  disintegrator  has 
once  been  regulated.  The  spirals  are  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the 
main  driving  pulley  is  forty  inches.  R.  P. 

M.  70.  The  body  is  constructed  of  6-inch 
channel  irons,  and  the  hopper  of  heavy 
sheet  iron,  reinforced  with  angle  iron  at 
top.  The  spirals  are  made  in  one  solid 
piece,  and  rigidly  fastened  to  the  shaft  by 
a  patented  process. 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  dispenses  with 
the  men  ordinarily  used  to  feed  the  clay 
into  the  disintegrator.  This  saves  the 
time  of  from  one  to  two  men,  who  will 
draw  from  $1.50  to  $4.00  per  day,  according 
to  the  local  rate  and  amount  of  work. 

The  average  saving  will  be  about  $2.25  per 

day.  Counting  250  working  days  in  the  year,  this  means  a  saving  of  $562.50  where  one  of  these  machines  is 
used,  a  return  of  over  100%  on  the  investment,  not  bringing  into  account  the  great  value  in  tempering  clay  and 
the  regular  feeds  on  the  machinery,  thereby  saving  repair  bills  and  the  costly  delays. 

This  machine  is  constructed  to  feed  directly  into  the  disintegrator,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  convey  the 
clay  off  to  one  side,  we  manufacture  a  cross  spiral  attachment,  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  machine,  and 
is  operated  by  means  of  pulleys  and  belt. 


Type  A,  Right  and  Left  Extra  Heavy  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer, 

with  Box  Removed 


Standard  Center  Feed  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer,  Box  Removed 


Every  feeder  and  mixer  has  a  capacity  ranging  from  10,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
feed  is  easily  regulated  at  will  by  either  raising  or  lowering  the  end  feed  gate,  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  speed  of  the  drive  pulley,  and  after  the  speed  has  once  been  regulated  to  feed  any  given  amount  of  clay,  it 
will  mix  and  feed  in  an  even  and  steady  stream,  not  varying  ten  bricks  an  hour. 

Each  machine  is  fitted  with  a  friction  clutch  pulley,  and  is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  crated  for 
shipment.  By  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  the  clutch  lever  on  feeder,  the  machine  can  be  controlled  at  will, 
even  though  the  operator  be  100  feet  or  more  from  the  feeder.  The  feeder  is  built  so  strong  that  you  can  dump 
several  car  loads  of  clay  on  top  of  it,  and  it  will  operate  automatically,  needing  no  attention  whatever. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Don’t  Blame  the  Coalman 


THE 

OLD 

WAY 


THE 

MARION 

WAY 


The  Coal-man  is  responsible  only  for  price  and  quality  of  the  coal  you  buy.  In  order  to  deliver 
every  ounce  of  heat  energy  to  the  boiler,  you  must  clean  the  Hues.  And  cleaning  flues  does  not 
mean  in  the  old  way,  the  ineffective,  dirty  way,  at  the  expense  of  temper,  time  and  labor.  It  means 
the  right  way,  the  simple,  safe  and  economical  way,  which  is  THE  MARION  WAY. 


WHAT  WE  SAY 

The  Marion  Flue  Blower  will  re¬ 
move  every  particle  of  soot 
from  your  boiler  tubes  without 
fuss  or  labor,  and  do  it  at  a 
guaranteed  saving  of  10%. 

You  do  not  have  to  take 
anyone’s  word  but  your  own, 
because  we  agree  to  send  it  to 
you  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  if  it  fails  to  make  good, 
simply  send  it  back  and  we 
pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 

Enclosed  find  check  for  blower, 
and  must  say  that  It  is  giving  us  ev¬ 
ery  satisfaction,  and  quite  a  saving 
in  fuel.  Decatur  Packing  Oo., 

Decatur,  Ind. 

The  Flue  Blower  I  bought  of  you 
has  given  good  satisfaction,  I  think 
it  saves  over  10%  in  fuel. 

A.  Mericle, 

Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio. 

The  Marion  Flue  Blower  which  we 
installed  is  giving  very  satisfactory 
results.  Highland  Fire  Clay  Oo., 
G.  E.  Thomas,  Supt. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  have  used  two  of  the  Marion 
Flue  Blowers  for  six  months,  and 
find  them  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them,  and  find  them  to  be  a  great 
saver  of  fuel. 

Nord-Buffum  Pearl  Button  Oo., 
Louisiana,  Missouri. 


All  Canadian  orders  shipped  from  our  Canadian  factory 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and 
Supply  Company 


Our  booklet  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  the  MARION  FLUE 
BLOWER.  Tells  how  the  Blower  is  installed  and  operated,  and 
how  and  why  it  does  all  and  more  than  we  claim  for  it.  It  also 
tells  in  plain  language  how  long  we  guarantee  it  to  withstand  the 
terrific  heat  of  the  combustion  chamber  without  any  expense  for 
repairs. 

You  will  find  this  booklet  full  of  interest.  A  postal  starts  it 
your  way,  and  your  way  and  the  only  way  is  the  MARION  WAY. 


WE  HAVE  LETTERS  OF  THIS  KIND 
BY  THE  HUNDREDS,  AND  YOU  MAY  INVESTIGATE 

ANY  THAT  YOU  CARE  TO 


The  Flue  Blower  installed  on  trial 
is  satisfactory.  Please  ship  us  four 
more.  J.  I.  Oase  Plow  Works. 

W.  M.  LaVenture, 
Mgr.  Purchasing  and  Traffic. 


This  illustration  shows  the  hand  wheel  control 
which  automatically  indicates  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  blower  at  all  times. 


P.  O.  Box  1 56 


MARION,  INDIANA 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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pany  fan  and  a  Youngren  kiln.  I.  C.  Jones,  who  has  been  the 
manager  of  the  plant  for  many  years,  expects  to  leave  in  a 
short  time  for  a  vacation  in  California. 

The  Lawhead  Brick  and  Tile  Works  has  been  organized  at 
Loogootee,  Ind.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  E.  W.,  Wm.  W. 
and  R.  B.  Lawhead  are  incorporators. 

The  plant  of  the  Bellows  Falls  Brick  Company  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  has  been  purchased  by  Steadman  &  Robinson,  of 
Green  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  operated  by  them. 

Joseph  Rich  has  purchased  ten  acres  of  ground  near  Oren- 
go,  Ore.,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  brick  and  tile  plant,  which 
he  expects  to  have  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  spring. 

A.  W.  Dawson,  president  of  the  North  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  aud  mayor  of  the  city,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  December  10  after  an  illness  of  but  two 
days. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Apollo  Fire  Brick  Company  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  concern  to  the  National  Refractories 
Company,  Appollo,  Pa.  The  plant  is  to  be  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  and  work  on  same  is  to  be  started  at  once. 

The  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  December  29.  Most 
of  the  damage  done  was  to  the  buildings,  and  it  is  thought  the 
machinery  was  not  injured.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $10,000, 
partly  covered  by  insurance. 

L.  D.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  the  Ashaway  (R.  I.)  Clay 
Company,  writes  that  his  company  had  an  unusually  good 
trade  during  all  of  1910  and  is  looking  forward  to  even  a  bet¬ 
ter  year  in  1911,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
will  enlarge  the  plant  in  the  spring.  They  burn  their  brick 
in  a  25-chamber  Haigh  continuous  kiln. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  sustained  a  loss  of 
several  thousand  dollars  when  the  roof  and  shed  over  the 
large  new  kilns  at  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  shed  and  roof  were  erected  last  spring  and  several  car¬ 
loads  of  yellow  pine  were  used  in  the  construction.  The  fire 
spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
timber  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the  shed  was  totally  de¬ 


stroyed.  There  was  no  insurance.  The  burned  portion  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once  of  fireproof  material. 

In  renewing  their  subscription  for  1911  the  Waco  Brick 
Company,  Waco,  Texas,  write  that  they  could  not  possibly  get 
along  without  The  Clay-Worker. 

The  Houston  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  by  C.  A.  Bar¬ 
bour,  of  Franklin,  La.;  S.  Taliaferro  and  C.  R.  Minor,  of 
Houston,  Texas. 

Newton  Connell,  an  employe  at  the  Dickey  Brick  and  Tile 
Company’s  plant,  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  was  caught  in  the  dry  pan 
and  so  badly  injured  before  the  machinery  could  be  stopped 
that  he  died  in  a  short  time. 

James  K.  Coomes,  manager  of  the  Forest  Park  brickyard 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Brick  Company,  died  at  his  home 
in  Springfield  January  3.  He  had  been  in  the  brick  business 
nearly  all  his  life.  A  wife  and  four  children  survive. 

The  Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Frostburg, 
Md.,  reports  a  prosperous  year  and  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  year  1911:  Charles  C.  Gorsuch,  president; 
John  A.  Caldwell,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  H.  C.  Gorsuch, 
secretary. 

The  Wabash  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Grayville,  Ill., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are:  D.  K.  Carter,  president;  George  Martin,  secretary, 
and  Floyd  Rotramel,  treasurer.  The  company  will  erect  a 
large  paving  brick  plant  near  that  city  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

A  new  concern  in  the  clay  field  is  the  Imperishable  Silo 
Company,  recently  incorporated  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  manufacture  of  a  patented  burned 
clay  hollow  block  especially  adapted  to  the  erection  of  silos. 
E.  H.  Baker,  of  Morenci,  Mich.,  is  president;  J.  M.  Triggs, 
vice-president;  F.  S.  Bash,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  brick  plants  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  are  experiencing 
trouble  from  lack  of  water.  The  Duffney  Brick  Company  was 
compelled  to  shut  down  on  account  of  the  pond  from  which 
they  obtain  their  supply  being  frozen  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
The  Champlain  Brick  Company’s  water  supply  is  also  low,  but 
the  company  is  able  to  secure  enough  to  supply  the  battery 
of  four  boilers.  A  water  famine  is  imminent  unless  it  rains 
soon. 


MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
BRICKYARD  REQUIREMENTS 


OUR  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

swinging  in  a  complete  circle,  will  dig 
and  deliver  your  material  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

For  moderate  outputs,  this  is  the  most 
economical  machine,  as  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  man. 

OUR  STANDARD  SHOVELS 

are  also  in  great  favor — the  larger  mod¬ 
els  satisfactorily  meeting  requirements 
where  a  high  cut  is  necessary. 


The  material  and  v/orkmanship  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  Excavating  Machinery  is  the  best  the 
market  affords,  therefore  it  is  EFFICIENT,  RELIABLE  AND  DURABLE. 

We  also  build 

ELEVATOR  AND  DIPPER  DREDGES— DRAG=LINE  EXCAVATORS— BALLAST  UNLOADERS. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  3,  MARION,  OHIO 

Chicago!  1442-3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York!  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco!  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Model  35— C.  H.  Klein  Brick  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — Second-hand  grate  bars,  36- 
inch.  ADAMS  BRICK  CO., 

lid  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED — 160  dryer  cars  for  stiff -mud 
brick. 

CALHOUN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1  2  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or 
burner  in  dry  press  or  stiff-mud 
plant  by  industrious  and  sober  young 
man.  Address  OREGON, 

1  l  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  tile  and  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  Freese  &  Co.  make;  has  been 
used  eighteen  months;  one  60  h.  p.  slide- 
valve  Atlas  engine.  Will  sell  cheap. 

PORTLAND  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

11  3  c  Portland,  Ind. 


WANTED — Experienced  dirt  mover  to 
take  charge  of  large  proposition; 
must  understand  handling  steam  shovel, 
hoisting  engine,  track  building,  etc. 
Permanent  position.  Address 

BOX  1,  M., 

1  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — 9x12  Ellison  hoisting  en¬ 
gine,  with  drum  and  cable;  35-foot 
belt  elevator,  with  12  cups  on  14-inch 
rubber  belt;  60-foot  Link  belt  conveyor, 
and  No.  6  Pulsometer  pump. 

MT.  VERNON  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
11c  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  burr  mill  and  one  small  disin¬ 
tegrator;  one  60  h.p.  H.  B.  Smith  sta¬ 
tionary  engine  and  one  Williams  patent 
crusher,  No.  1. 

ATLANTA  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 
lid  East  Point,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE. 

Soft-mud  brick  plant  and  ten  to 
thirty  acres  excellent  clay.  Yard  on 
belt  line  and  located  in  city  of  20,000, 
which  has  best  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Cash  or  terms. 

HENDERSON  BRICK  CO., 

1  tf  d  Henderson,  Ky. 

WANTED 

Well-known,  responsible  party  wants 
for  New  York  trade  grey  and  buff 
speckled,  flashed,  iron-spot  and  rough- 
face  brick.  Can  command  large  trade. 
Address,  stating  kind  and  quantity  that 
can  be  supplied  and  lowest  cash  price, 

X.  Y.  Z„ 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Frey-Sheckler  Centennial 
brick  machine.  Has  been  used  but 
short  time. 

LOUISVILLE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS, 
11c  Highland  Park,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE — 36  acres  of  brick  clay  ad¬ 
joining  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with 
trackage  and  river  front. 

O.  A.  ZIEROLD, 

Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1  1  dm 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
or  manager  of  brick  plant  by  a  man 
of  long  experience,  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  brickmaking.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  submitted.  Address 

BOX  1,  AUTO, 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  by  a  capable  man,  who 
has  given  special  attention  to  burning. 
Is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving,  face,  building  brick, 
conduit  and  tile.  Prefers  location  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Address  MICH., 
lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Terra  Cotta 
Brick  Company,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Ohio,  one  12-foot  pug  mill,  one  777  stiff- 
mud  machine,  one  automatic  cutting  ta¬ 
ble,  all  Raymond  make.  Used  to  man¬ 
ufacture  less  than  two  million  brick. 

J.  B.  HAMMOND, 

1  2  d  Bolivar,  Pa. 


ATTENTION. 

Letters  addressed  to  this  ad.  put  you 
in  touch  with  a  young  clayworker  ex¬ 
perienced  in  brickyard  management,  de¬ 
signing,  construction  and  engineering. 
Am  seeking  position  with  firm  consider¬ 
ing  additions,  with  engineer  designing 
plant,  or  as  superintendent’s  assistant. 
Technical  education.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1,  OHIO, 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

190-ft.  Jeffrey  No.  110  chain  pan  con¬ 
veyor;  Renneburg  4-ft.  6-in.  direct  heat 
rotary  dryer  40  ft.  long;  Richardson 
automatic  scale,  400  lbs.  capacity;  Pen- 
field  7-ft.  and  9-ft.  dry  pans;  No.  20  A 
plunger  machine,  sewer  pipe  press; 
Raymond  “Columbia”  steam  press,  No. 
3  “Perfection”  Carnell  hand  presses; 
237  double  six-deck  brick  cars,  33-in. 
gauge,  7  transfer  cars,  4  turntables; 
5,000  gal.  steel  pallets,  rolled  edges;  1 
No.  51  two-way  steel  dump  cars,  30-in. 
gauge;  portable  track;  100  light  Colt’s 
acetylene  gas  machine;  200  H.  P.  Fitch¬ 
burg  engine,  280  H.  P.  boilers,  pumps, 
lubricators,  pulleys,  shafting,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress 

POWHATAN  CLAY  MFG.  CO., 

12  2  d  Richmond,  Va. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  first-class 
burner  on  up  or  down-draft  kiln. 
Thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge 
of  burning  brick  of  any  description,  also 
hollow  ware.  No.  1  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1,  R.  H„ 

11c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Pressed  and 
common  brickyard,  adjacent  to  live 
city;  excellent  railroad  facilities;  high 
prices;  big  permanent  demand;  winter 
dryers.  Successfully  operated  for 
years.  Ready  to  run  with  trifling  out¬ 
lay.  To  the  right  parties  liberal  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  by  present 
owner.  Capacity  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  daily.  Address 

BOX  1,  ALLIS, 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Ideal  soft-mud  brick  machine, 
25,000  daily  capacity,  revolving  pallet 
holder,  mold  sander  and  several  molds 
and  strike  knife,  pulleys,  belting  and 
shafting.  Large  engine,  boiler  and  ele¬ 
vator;  30,000  wood  pallets,  10 y2  inches 
by  2  feet  1014  inches.  Everything  to 
equip  a  first-class  yard.  The  above 
machinery  used  one  year  and  is  as  good 
as  new.  Can  be  had  for  less  than  half 
price.  TIM  MCCARTHY, 

1  1  cm  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x86  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  1414x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  1314x15  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  1014x14  Buckeye, 
10x14  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 
etc. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9x10  Reed,  8^4x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x16,  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5, 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans, 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE — Eighty  20-inch  chilled 
wheels,  3-inch  face,  1-inch  flange. 
ROCHESTER  BRICK  &  TILE  MFG.  CO. 
12  2  c  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 180  iron  frame  dryer  cars, 
with  steel  decks,  25-inch  track  gauge. 
Will  sell  cheap. 

HUMBOLDT  BRICK  MFG.  CO., 
lid  Humboldt,  Kas. 


FOR  SALE — Or  Exchange:  Big  de¬ 
posit  of  No.  1  shale  suitable  for  mak¬ 
ing  pavers.  Tests  very  satisfactory. 
Location  on  railroad  in  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address  BOX  1,  H.  O., 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  fire  clay  proposition;  a  going 
business.  Splendid  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  men  with  moderate  capital. 
Principals  only.  Address 

FIRE  CLAY, 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  new-  up- 
to-date  shale  dry-clay  brick  plant, 
equipped  with  Windgard  kilns.  Good 
position  for  practical,  sober,  intelligent 
man. 

CENTRAL  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

602  Benoist  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

lid 


TO  LEASE  OR  FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant  near  Seattle;  inexhaust¬ 
ible  clay  bed  for  face  and  building 
brick,  drain  and  roofing  tile.  Capacity 
40,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tical  man.  Located  on  salt  water  and 
railroad,  with  good  market  up  and  down 
the  sound.  Owner  not  a  brickmaker. 

J.  F.  ARMSTRONG, 

1  1  2p  Ballard,  Wash. 


WANTED — By  a  ceramic  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  now  holding  important  position 
with  firm  making  high-grade  face  brick, 
position  as  superintendent  of  common 
or  face  brick  plant.  Am  thoroughly 
conversant  with  entire  manufacture  of 
same.  Can  handle  successfully  men, 
machinery  and  kilns.  Good  habits. 
Excellent  references,  including  present 
employer.  Best  of  reasons  for  change. 
Address  BOX  1,  HUSTLER, 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  horizontal  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  “Martin,”  style  “A,”  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  ten-foot  pug  mill. 

One  Horton  mold  sander. 

One  drag  belt  clay  elevator. 

One  clay  disintegrator,  etc. 

The  above  are  all  rebuilt  and  equally 
as  good  as  new. 

HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO., 

1  1  L  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  off  -  bearers. 
Give  references. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  d  Brazil,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

3  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

12  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  8,  R.  B.  C., 

12  tf  d  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  superintend¬ 
ent  or  foreman  by  a  practical  man  in 
all  details  of  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe,  fire  and  building  brick.  Twenty 
years  of  successful  experience.  In  last 
position  as  superintendent  seven  years. 
A1  references.  Address  C.  W.  A., 
11c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTENTION. 

Can  furnish  first-class  man,  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  burning  of 
brick  and  taking  charge  of  a  dry  press 
brick  plant.  Has  had  plenty  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience. 

ILLINOIS  SUPPLY  AND  CONST.  CO., 
1  1  L  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — One  Leader  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  brick  machine,  one 
Kells  machine,  one  Big  Wonder  and  one 
Quaker,  and  a  disintegrater.  All  in 
good  running  order.  Also  three  en¬ 
gines  and  three  boilers.  Each  from  40 
to  50  h.p.,  which  I  desire  to  sell  out¬ 
right.  For  full  information,  address 

D.  P., 

1  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Location  near  city  of  30,000,  connect¬ 
ed  with  five  railroads  and  on  a  mac¬ 
adam  road.  Only  brick  plant  in  county 
and  supplies  80  per  cent,  of  the  brick 
used  in  this  section  at  $6.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  F.  O.  B.  cars. 

Fine  bed  of  clay,  Chambers  machin¬ 
ery;  new  plant,  been  in  operation  only 
three  years.  Established  trade  and 
good  quality  product.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  any  one  wishing  to  engage  in 
brick  business.  Address 

BOX  432, 

1  2  cm  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Blower 
Company  100-inch  %  housed  fan,  used 
less  than  one  week. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
12  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Well-equipped  open  yard 
brick  plant.  Railroad  sidetrack  and 
also  wagon  trade.  Supplying  Athens, 
population  18,000.  Excellent  clay.  Big 
bargain.  S.  C.  UPSON, 

13d  Athens,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  soft-mud 
brick  machine;  little  used  and  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  Price  $250.00.  We  use 
stiff-mud  machinery  only. 

ASHAWAY  CLAY  COMPANY, 
lid  Ashaway,  R.  I. 


WANTED — A  superintendent  for  a 
brick  plant  manufacturing  common 
building  brick.  Must  be  experienced 
and  competent.  Give  references  and 
state  salary.  H.  WEIL  &  BROS., 

1  1  dm  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


WANTED — A  superintendent  for  an 
architectural  terra  cotta  plant.  Good 
position  for  a  first-class,  experienced 
man.  State  education,  experience,  age, 
whether  married,  salary  desired,  pres 
ent  position  and  references.  Address 

BOX  1,  PAUL, 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

3  2  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  in  county- 
seat.  Product  sells  for  from  $8.00 
to  $12.00  per  thousand.  New  division 
of  railroad  and  two  other  railroads  to 
be  built.  Reason  for  selling,  want  to 
contract  brick  buildings  and  can’t  take 
care  of  both.  Will  sell  half  or  all  on 
good  terms.  E.  E.  SENIFF, 

1  1  cm  Leesville,  La. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
To  get  into  business  for  yourself  is  of¬ 
fered  by  a  brick  manufacturer,  who,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  wants  to  pass  the 
actual  management  to  a  younger  man. 

Yard  manufactures  %  million  a  sea¬ 
son,  is  within  15  miles  of  a  town  of 
30,000.  Yard  has  supplied  this  town  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  has  a  ready  sale 
for  all  it  can  make.  Is  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  right  man,  with  experience,  hus¬ 
tle  and  a  little  money,  can  secure  an 
interest  and  feather  his  nest  for  the 
future.  If  you’re  the  man  with  the  qual¬ 
ifications,  address 

LOCK  BOX  248, 

9  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— A  big  deposit 
of  white  clay  recently  discovered 
within  300  yards  of  railroad.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  other  successful  clay  properties. 
For  further  information  address, 

SO.  MOUNTAIN  MINING  &  IRON  CO., 
12  3  cm  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


SHUMAKER 

PATENT  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS 

Burns  99  Percent  Hard  Bricks 
Old  Kilns  Remodeled 

Plans  and  Yard  Rights  Cheap 

J.  H.  Shumaker  &  Co., 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


Twenty-Five 
Long-  Years 

of  time  and  weather 
have  tried  out  Ricketson’s 
famous  Red  Brick  brand 


COLOR 


For  Mortar,  Brick, 
Cement,  Stone,  etc. 
Proved  to  be  absolutely 
permanent.  Red, 
Brown,  Buff,  Purple 
and  Black. 


Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Works 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
of  stiff-mud  brick  plant.  Prefer  West¬ 
ern  location.  Am  40  years  old,  have 
family  and  positively  do  not  drink.  Un¬ 
derstand  every  detail  of  the  work;  25 
years  experience.  Address 

Box  1,  M.  E.  W., 

11c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-quarter  housed,  eight-foot 
wheel,  56  inches  in  width,  extra  heavy 
exhaust  fan  with  water-cooled  bearing 
next  to  fan.  both  bearings  ring  oiling, 
with  wheel  overhung;  guaranteed  to  be 
in  as  good  shape  as  when  new.  Was 
used  only  eight  months.  Capable  of 
handling  70,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  at  160  r.  p.  m.  Absolutely  free 
from  all  rust.  Price.  $150.00  f.  o.  b., 
Adel,  Iowa.  Fan  cost  $375.00  when  new. 
Of  L.  E.  Rodgers  manufacture. 

DALLAS  COUNTY  BRICK  AND  TILE 
WORKS, 

11  3  d  Adel.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  set  of  brickyard 
machinery,  consisting  of  one  4-mold 
Simpson  dry  press  machine;  one  Stead¬ 
man  pulverizer,  engine,  boiler,  shafting 
and  pulleys.  GILLICK  BROS., 

319  W.  Steins  St., 

12  3  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ATTENTION. 


Sale  to  Begin  at  1  O’Clock. 

The  undersigned  will  offer  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  on  Saturday,  February 
1 8,  the  brick  yard  works  at  Muncie, 
Ind.  This  property  has  a  capacity 
of  six  million  brick  per  year,  50  per 
cent,  of  which  is  consumed  in  Muncie 
alone.  Owner  is  non-resident,  and  is 
not  a  brick  man.  Property  will  be 
sold  part  cash  and  part  time.  For 
terms  in  detail  write  to  J OFLN  POOL, 
owner,  or  Fred  A.  Phillips,  auction¬ 
eer,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

1  1  cm 


Seek  a  Location  Souths — 

The  fastest  growing-  portion  of  the  country  is  the  South¬ 
east.  In  the  states  of  that  section  are  abundant  supplies  of 
the  Best  Clays  for  Potteries,  Tile  and  Brick,  etc.,  the  Cheap¬ 
est  power  and  a  Market  which  is  Always  Growing  Better. 
We  will  assist  you  in  finding  a  Location  along-  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  Railway  and  Virginia  &  Southwestern  Railway 
if  you  will  write  us  the  kind  you  wish. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent  Southern  Railway, 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Greatest  Heat  For  The  Least  Money 

BEST  COKE  CRUSHED  AND  SCREENED 
TO  ANY  DESIRED  SIZE 

ALSO 

HEATING 


FOUNDRY 


COKE 


FURNACE. 


DEBEVOISE-AN DERSON  COMPANY 

95  LIBERTY  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Machine=  Molded  Gears 


ferior  gears. 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  B'dg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

tew  Jersey  Stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX” 

Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering 
Opio  Stale  University. 


The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


Ts  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  SVlo. 


White  Pine  Pallets 

For  Brick,  Roofing  Tile, 

And  Sewer  Pipe  Boards. 

The  Best  Are  the  Cheapest. 

Send  Specifications  and  Get  Prices. 

Mershon,  Eddy,  Parker  Co., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suo- 

oeas. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mnd  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

2935  Clark  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Season  is  Ending. 

One  large  manufacturer  writes:  “Although  we  are  turning  out  a  fair  brick,  hard  and 
well-made,  still  we  have  not  obtained  the  color  that  we  desire.  We  shall  be  closing 
down  shortly  and  before  commencing  next  season,  we  desire  to  have  our  clays  properly 
tested.” 

Are  you  contemplating  any  improvements?  Our  services  are  available  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  engineering  or  chemistry  of  clayworking. 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty -five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Single  and  Duplex  Pumps 


Charleston  T esting  Laboratory 

Charleston=Kanawha,  W.  Va. 

Consulting  Ceramic  Engineers  and  Chemists. 


Phillips  McLaren  co. 


iKASi  CONDENSERS 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 
Also  Continuous. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Ea*tern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


References:  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa.;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Ridgway,  Pa. ;  Alumina 
Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


trade  marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  <&c. 

h  and  description  maj 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  fl.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3s,B'ra<i”>’  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St„  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Climax  Crusher. 


WhenYou  Save  Time 

You  Save  Money. 

CLIMAX  CRUSHERS 

are  time  savers  and  therefore  money 
savers  in  crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
ganister,  brickbats  or  any  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

One  of  these  machines  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  very  short  time  in  any 
brick,  tile  or  pottery  plant. 

Made  in  five  sizes,  from  75  to  400 
tons  daily  capacity.  Address 


The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co., 

Marathon,  N.  Y. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT  KILN  CONSTRUC= 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References:  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla.;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H°me  SerSy.  ConnFaC,°ry'  OW  Machine.  TaK.n  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


&HE  CLA Y=WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  {IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 

Kiln  k  GHimney  Builders 
and  Designers 

197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworR- 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The • .  • 

Clay=W  orker. 

■  m  RATES  i 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as**ForSale.’'  "Wanted,”  etc.,  tfee  f»t« 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Result*. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  morlar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,eoo  two-inch  Pots;  3.500  tlve-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ay*. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


Manufacturers  of 

R»ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F-til.  Dennis 

188  Bepmuda  St., 
FlO^FOLiK,  Vfl. 


Qet  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side=Label” 

minion  Mlc  Paint  on., 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  In  the  United  States  of  the 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“CLAY WORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott.  .  1.50 


Precipitated 


Cartionaie 
or  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralising  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjiY-WO’R.KEK^ 

ONE  YEJfti,  (IN  JiDVJiNCE) 


$2.00 
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WE  ARE  MINERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF^—  1 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
FOR  EYERY  PURPOSE 


DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN  CLAYS 

CLAYS  FOR 
SPECIAL  PllRPOSFS 

THE  GEO,  C.  CROSS  LEY  COMPANY ^TRENTON,  H.J. 


The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <3  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLLEGE  of 
CE^AmiCS 

Alfred  University, 

AUFRED,  fJEW  YORK 
Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


T  H 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE/W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese, .and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh. 

Main  BeltingCo.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


™  SCREEN 
CUTTI/16  TABLE. 

S  MADE  UP  Ifl  COILS- -ANT  GAUGE  -  -  AMT  LEflGTH- 
J  DOUBLE  TWISTED  LOOP - CAflflOT  SLIP 


I 


OUK  PRICES  WILL  INTEREST  TOO 


§THL  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  £>  COMSTRUCTIOfl  CO.  • 

columbu6 — OHIO 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 
KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


For  CLAY  HAULAGE 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers,  for 
hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenportp  Iowa 

Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No 

Seattle,  1215  First  Ave»  So. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que„,  Canadian  Representative. 


DAVENPORT 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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The  Portsmouth 

Pans,  Screens,  Presses,  Dies, 
Wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Mine  Cars.  Brick  Rattlers. 
Municipal  Castings. 

The  Portsmouth  Machine  &  Casting  Co. 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 


Green  Fuel  Economizers  and  Mechanical  Draft  Fans  in 
Power  Plant  of  Hollingsworth  it  Whiiney  Co. 


HOW  TO  REDUCE 
THE  POWER  COST  BY  10% 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  20  to  40%  of  the  fuel  burned 
under  the  boilers  is  wasted  up  the  chimney.  Why  not  install 
a  Green  Fuel  Economizer  and  cut  down  this  waste  and  save 
from  8  to  15%  of  your  fuel  bill? 

Over  1,000  Industrial  Plants  in  the  UNITE.D 
STATES  are  now  using  Economizers.  Write  for 
our  Booklet  “C.-W.  106”  and  find  out  the  reason,  or  tell  us 
the  amount  of  coal  burned  in  24  hours,  and  we  will  figure 
out  exactly  what  the  economizer  will  save  for  you. 

The  Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 

MATTEAWAN,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Montreal. 

Engineers;  Builders  of  Green’s  Fuel  Economizer,  Fans,  Blowers 
and  Exhausters,  Steam  Air  Heating  Coils,  Waste  Heat  Air  Heaters, 
Mechanical  Draft,  Heating  and  Ventilating  and  Drying  Apparatus, 
Draft  Dampers  and  Engines. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


J2r”Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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DRYING 
SCREENING  or 
“RAINY  DAYS” 


For  the  man  that  owns 


IT  DOES  NOT  PAY 

To  operate  kilns  that  are  designed  in  a  slip-shod, 
old-fashioned  manner  when  the  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  of  a  money-maker — 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 


A  DIESENER. 

The  Diesener  Clay  Cleanser  and 
Homogenizer  is  the  only  machine  in 
existence  which  removes  objectiona¬ 
ble  matter  from  clay  in  its  original 
wet  condition  through  1-16  in.  slot. 

You  Have  to  See  If. 

It’s  Too  Marvelous  to  Believe. 


RICHARD  0.  HOFFMANN, 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

Send  samples  of  clay  prepaid  to  W.  A.  JONES 
FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 
Particulars  cheerfully  furnished. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 


311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Spoiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple, 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE!  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “BenHur,”  writes:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 


ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TIME,. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy 
magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 
one-fourth  to  oue-lialf  more  than  you  need  to?  See 
our  money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  214  and  215. 


OUR  PRICE 


CLAY= WORKER . 

Country  Life  in  America  .  .  . 
Current  Literature . 

$2.00 

4.00 

3.00 

^$6.25 

Value . 

$9.00  J 

CLAY=WORKER . 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

McClure’s . 

Current  Literature . 

Metropolitan . 

$2.00 

1. 00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.50 

$5.60 

Value . 

$9.00  ^ 

CLAY-WORKER  ...  .... 

Colliers . 

Good  Housekeeping . 

$2.00  ^ 

5-50 

1.25 

$6.85 

Value . 

$ 8-75  J 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


(?THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.S) 


LANCASTER, 
PENNA. 


Clay  Working 
Engineers 

No.  2  Brick  Machine  «*nd  Designers 
of  Complete 
Modern  Clay- 
Working  Outfits  and 
Crushing  Machinery. 


Hoisting  Drums, 
Rock  Crushers, 
Elevators  and 
Dry  Pans. 

Q- - 


Brick  Machines  for 
Soft  Mud  Steam  Power 
30,000  Capacity 
Animal  Power 

20,000  Cy 

Capacity 


Trucks 


Plans  and  specifications 
Gladly  Mailed  With 
Catalog,  on 
Application 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU 


CONSTANCE,  GERMANY. 


Constructor  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  Works  for  Coal  or  Gras  Firing,  and 
Kilns  with  or  without  Dryer. 

Buhrer’s  Shortened  Kilns  are  the  most  suitable  for  burning  ordinary 
and  enameled  goods,  lime  and  cement. 

In  the  Buhrer  Chamber  Dryer  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  plastic 
process  from  clays  of  normal  character  may  he  dried,  the  former  in  one 
to  one  day  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  in  4  to  5  days.  In  the  Buhrer  Tunnel 
Dryer  green  bricks  may  be  very  well  dried  in  24  hours  with  the  waste  heat 
of  the  kiln  only. 

The  Buhrer  Fan  increases  the  output  of  existing  kilns  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  first-class  goods,  with  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Buhrer  changes  existing  kilns  in  accordance  with  his  system  for  quick 
burning. 

Clay  Testing  is  done  in  a  thorough  way.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


ABOUT  1,000  KILNS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  ALREADY. 


“PERFECT  SATISFACTION.” 


'  Oppeln,  Silesia,  August  31,  1907. 
Dear  Sir — The  Town  Brickworks,  now  erected  on  your  system, 
continue  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  This  year  we  are  doing  much 
more  business  than  last  year.  The  applying  of  your  system  to  our 
works  is  of  high  value  to  us.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  altera¬ 
tion  have  been  repaid  in  two  years  by  economy  in  coal. 

With  kind  regards,  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  G.  SchlEGEL, 
Manager  of  the  Town  Brickworks. 

Mr,  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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MilwauHee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2^j  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 

«.  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  3nd  feeding  boilers? 

C,  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C,  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  he  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C.  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

C.  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

C.  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  “Trap  Book.” 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

C,  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  u  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  ond  Boiler  feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.... 

Jb  • 

True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machin  >ry  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


ECONOMY 


c  iv  o  ui  s<*  /i  >2 
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JUST  THINK! 

A  continuous  kiln  that  will  save  one- 
!  half  your  fuel  and  cheaper  in  construc¬ 
tion  than  round  or  rectangular  down 
draft  kilns.  Can  be  handled  to  produce 
the  same  results  as  round  down  draft 
;  kilns  and  use  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  for 
fuel.  This  kiln  is  in  compartments,  and 
the  chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from 
Fifteen  to  Fifty  Thousand  each  of  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Is  especially  suited  for  burn¬ 
ing  paving  brick  and  can  be  built  any 
capacity,  to  suit  any  location.  Say  a 
plant  that  wants  to  make  Fifty  Thous¬ 
and  brick  per  day,  the  kiln  will  cost 
,  Eleven  to  Thirteen  Thousand  Dollars. 
Let  me  figure  on  your  work. 


GEORGE  W.  OGAN, 

108  Logan  Ave.,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 


DRAINING  CLAY  PITS. 

For  this  rough=service  you  need  a  pump  that  is 

simplicity  itself - one  that  will  handle  any  kind  of 

dirty,  muddy,  gritty  liquids  without  suffering  the  least 
injury,  in  short  a 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP. 

No  engine,  belt,  oil.  packing  or  special  foundation 

required;  just  a  steam  pipe  from  boiler - that’s  all. 

Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

Simple  to  Install.  Simple  to  Operate. 

Our  catalog  is  yours.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Chicago  Agency,  223=231  No.  Jefferson  St. 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 


the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


DRY  PANS, 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing-  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cl<pth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1910,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

T  I'L  ^  te^s  y°u  k°w  *°  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

111  me  v/llice  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 


Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat..  Size  when  open  8  x  nj-  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5V  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  TV  ords  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Uce  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  norms  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 

accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  "but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms^  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

IOOO  PAGES  SIZE  5h  x  Si  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.unc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 


EXE  CE'rtt/'-WO€ZL7<,£:9l 
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The  25th  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.’  Association 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  and 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 


LOUISVILLE,  KY., 


MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY, 

FEBRUARY  6th  to  11th,  1911. 


Special  Railroad  Rates 


Have  been  granted  by  the  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association,  which  controls 
the  territory  South  of  the  Ohio  and  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River 


Tickets  Good  Returning  Until  February  15. 


The  Sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  begin  Monday,  the  6th. 

The  Sessions  of  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  begin  Monday,  the  6th. 

The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  8th,  9th  and  10th. 
The  Sessions  of  the  B.  B.  A.  will  be  held  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  the  6th,  7th  and  9th. 


FULL  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Convention,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  will  be  given  in  the 
February  Clay-Worker,  including  all  papers,  discussions  and  portraits 
of  prominent  members.  Next  to  attending  the  Convention  the  best  thing 
a  brickmaker  can  do  is  to  read  The  Clay-Worker’s  report.  It  is  so  full 
and  accurate  that  those  who  attend  the  Convention  would  not  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  don’t  go  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  progressive  brick- 
makers  is  that  the  Convention  Number  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  the  most  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  year.  If  you  are  not  already  a  regular  subscriber  don’t  neglect  to  send  in 

your  order  in  time  to  get  the  February  or  Conven¬ 
tion  number. 

The  Clay- Worker  is  now  in  its  28th  Year  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  clayworkers’ 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
more  readers  at  home  and  abroad  than  all  its  follow¬ 
ers  combined.  Take  The  Clay-Worker  and  you  get 
the  best  value  for  your  money.  $2.00  a  year.  Every 
issue  is  worth  that  sum. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
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Advertising  Matter  to  Insure  Insertion 
Must  be  Received  by  the  First  of  the  Month. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.,  U.  S.A. 


The  Clay=WorKer  is  Unequaled  as  an  Advertising  Medium 


Kentucky’s  Famous  Mammoth  Cave 

A  visit  to  this  World’s  Wonder  is  a  rare  treat  to  those  who  appreciate  the  mar¬ 
velous.  No  word  picture  or  photograph  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  avenues,  the  fairy  grottoes,  the  titanic  halls  and  lofty,  star-bedecked 
domes,  the  great  subterranean  rivers  and  colossal  caverns,  which  know  neither 
winter’s  cold  nor  summer’s  heat. 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON  STATUE 


The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  afford  an  opportunity 

for  a  side-trip  de  lux  to  this  most  gigantic  cavern  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  paradise  of  the 
naturalist,  in  which  are  remarkable  eyeless  fish,  insects  and  crustaceans. 

Representatives  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  will  accompany  the  party 
and  see  that  every  comfort  and  convenience  is  provided.  Every  delegate  and  visitor,  men, 
women  and  children,  should  plan  to  make  this  side-trip. 

Representatives  of  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  convention  to  arrange  for  other  side-trips  to  points  south,  for  which 
special  round-trip  rates  will  be  made,  depending  on  the  number  participating,  and  special 
service  of  Pullman  sleepers,  etc.,  will  be  provided,  thus  affording  a  rare  opportunity  to  visit 
New  Orleans  and  Gulf  Coast  points. 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklets  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  another  of  the  charming 
Gulf  Coast  resorts,  will  be  mailed  free  to  those  desiring  them.  Address 

W.  A.  RUSSELL,  General  Passenger  Agent  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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The  attractive  way  to  Louisville 
for  the 


Nat’l  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association 

February  6-11, 1911 

Five  trains  daily  from  Cincinnati 
Two  trains  daily  from  St.  Louis 

Two  trains  daily  from 

New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Mobile, 
Birmingham,  Knoxville,  Atlanta 

Before  completing  arrangements  for  your  trip 
consult  nearest  Louisville  &  Nashville  agent  or 


Address 


W.  A.  Russell,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE  THEW  SHOVEL  FOR  BRICKYARDS 

Valuable  Information  for  Brickmakers. 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  October  15,  1910. 

Cost  of  Operating  No.  O  Thew  Steam  Shovel  for  78  Days. 


Wages  of  engineer  for  84  days  at  $3.45  per  day . $289.80 

Wages  of  fireman  for  79  days  at  2.00  per  day .  158.00 

Wages  of  laborer  for  79  days  at  2.00  per  day . .  158.00 

Oil  consumed  for  78  days  at  .06  per  day .  4.68 

Waste  consumed  for  78  days  at  .01%  per  day .  1.17 

Packing  consumed  for  78  days  at  .06  per  day .  4.68 

Repairs  for  78  days  at  .27  3-10  per  day  .  21.35 

StS  $5C065 ’per’ton.lbS' }  ?8  days  at  >•«>  <«43  «»•  Per  day) .  141.67 

Water,  49,100  gals  at  17c.  per  M  .10  per  day .  7.80 


Cost  per  day .  $9.76  8-10 

Cost  for  78  days  . $787. 15 


Average  number  of  brick  per  day,  144  M.  Cost  per  M  for  putting  clay  on  cars,  7c. 

Average  number  yards  clay  put  on  cars  per  day,  320.  Cost  per  yard,  3c. 

Engineer’s  time  allowed  from  the 
day  he  started  to  get  the  shovel  ready 
until  he  put  it  away  for  the  winter. 

Fireman’s  time  allowed  from  the 
day  shovel  started  to  dig  clay  until 
close  of  season. 

Laborer  on  ground  was  allowed 
time  same  as  fireman. 

If  we  were  only  making  40  M  to 
60  M  brick  per  day,  the  fireman  could 
be  di-pensed  with,  but  the  shovel 
supplies  clay  for  three  machines  aver¬ 
aging  48  M  brick  per  day  for  each  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  clay  bank  being  only 
four  to  five  feet  deep  it  requires  the 
three  men,  but  not  hard  work  for  any 
of  them. 

Our  coal  is  weighed  every  day  by 
the  steam  shovel  fireman  and  the  daily 
record  is  on  file  in  our  office.  The  water  is  measured  by  an  individual  meter  so  that  this  item  is  absolutely 
correct. 

You  will  note  that  the  cost  per  yard  is  about  3c.  against  4.26c.  for  last  year.  The  difference  in  cost 
this  year  is  due  to  the  shovel  digging  clay  for  three  machines  instead  of  two  last  year,  so  that  we  practically 
supplied  one  machine  for  nothing. 

The  cost  of  putting  clay  on  the  cars  at  the  yard  where  we  have  not  got  a  shovel  was  nine  cents  per 
yard.  We  are  always  glad  to  recommend  your  shovel  to  any  one  who  inquires  about  it,  and  we  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  investments  we  have  ever  made. 

THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  BRICK  CORP. 

By  Louis  Campbell. 

The  above  result  was  secured  under  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 

Are  j'ou  interested?  Write  for  information. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


THEW  SHOVEL  AT  WORK  IN  CLAY  BANK. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 

Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  7/&  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  l1/  yard  or  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  ^  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  1%  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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Notice  to  BricKmaKers 

We  have  been  manufacturing  Brick  Machinery  for  over  TWENTY 
YEARS.  Our  earlier  machines  were  among  the  most  successful  made  at 
that  time,  while  we  have  continually  devoted  every  energy  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  machines  suggested  by  their  operation  in  the  wide  variety  of 
clays  in  the  hundreds  of  plants  in  which  they  are  operated,  especially  in 
the  South.  We  know  what  it  takes  to  make  brick  successfully  from  these 
clays. 

We  have  turned  failure  to  success  in  scores  of  plants  equipped  with 
machinery  not  suited  to  their  conditions,  they  at  first  not  realizing  the  force 
of  our  organization  and  experience  in  Southern  requirements. 

We  have  devoted  our  energies  more  to  improvements  and  in  manufac¬ 
turing  than  to  selling. 

We  have  a  large,  well  equipped  plant.  Many  of  our  workmen  have 
been  with  us  almost  from  the  start.  We  also  operate  a  Demonstrating  Plant 
adjoining  our  works.  Both  are  operated  by  electric  power. 

In  buying  Steele  Machinery  you  don’t  pay  for  any  failures  or  for  heavy 
selling  expenses. 

The  letter  below  explains  how  our  machinery  is  sold: 


Easton,  Md.,  Nov.  2,  1910. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

We  have  been  using  your  machinery  for  two  full  years  and  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  saying  that  the  results  obtained  are  beyond  what  we  had  expected,  as 
we  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  the  past  with  other  makes  of  machinery  that 
we  did  not  expect  such  results  as  yours  has  given  us.-  Our  total  repair  bill 
for  the  two  years  has  been  just  twenty-five  cents,  which  was  for  a  section  of 
sprocket  chain.  We  do  not  see  how  the  cutter  could  be  improved  upon.  The 
cut  is  true  and  gives  a  good  square  brick.  We  have  had  no  trouble  whatever 
with  it,  and  it  is  exactly  what  its  name  would  imply — an  “Automatic  Brick 
Cutter.’’  Your  machinery  was  recommended  to  us  by  a  firm  using  same, 
they  knowing  what  trouble  we  have  had  in  the  past  with  various  other  equip¬ 
ments.  We  sent  for  your  representative  and  his  liberal  and  broad  guarantee 
resulted  in  the  installation;  of  which,  we  are  ever  congratulating  ourselves. 
We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Steele  machinery. 

JOSEPH  H.  WHITE  &  SON. 


J.  C.  STEELE,  6  SONS, 

Send  for  catalog-.  STATESVILLE,,  N.  C 
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The  Steele  Brich  Drying  System 


J.  C.  STEELE  €j  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Good  ventilation 
is  the  secret  of 
success  in 
drying  brick. 


We  furnish  a 
good,  honest 
equipment  at  a 
reasonable  price. 


THE  STEELE  LIFT  CAR  ELEVATED,  CARRYING  LOAD. 

Note  how  simple  and  flexible.  No  clap-trap  and  superfluous  parts.  High-grade 
workmanship.  The  above  cut  shows  how  brick  are  hacked. 


THE  STEELE  TURNTABLE  PALLET  SUPPORT. 

Easily  turned  with  a  load,  which  can’t  be  said  of  any  other  turntable  we  have  seen. 
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HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Central  National  Bank  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS 


We  manufacture  all  kindsof  Brick 
known  to  Modern  Brickmaking 

IN  COLORS 

Red,  Gray,  Buff,  Mottled,  Pink, 
Brown,  Flashed  and  Iron  Spot,  in 
standard  Roman  <,«<*  Norman  sizes 


IMPERVIOUS  BRICK 

Light  Gray,  Buff,  Dark  Iron  Spots 
Also  Gray  and  Buff  Iron  Spot 


ENAMELED  BRICK 

We  fully  guarantee  our  enamel 
product.  We  manufacture  all  the 
desirable  colors.  American,  Eng= 
lish,  Roman  and  Norman  sizes, 
together  with  special  shapes 


FACTORIES 

THE  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

Home  Office  and  Main  Works . ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

OFFICE  WORKS 

“ILLINOIS  BRANCH’’.... Central  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Collinsville,  Ill. 

i  Kansas  City. 

“KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH” . Kansas  City,  Mo... A  Diamond,  Kan. 

I  Chanute,  Kan. 

“WASHINGTON  BRANCH” . Washington,  D,  C . Washington,  D.  C. 

“PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH” ....  Philadelphia,  Pa . Winslow,  N.  J. 

f  Roseville,  O. 

“CLEVELAND  BRANCH” . Cleveland,  O . -j  fole^a”1*’  °* 

I  Zanesville,  O. 

“BRAZIL  BRANCH” . Brazil,  Ind . Brazil,  Ind. 

“CHICAGO  BRANCH” . Chicago,  Ill . Porter,  Ind. 

“MENOMONIE  BRANCH” . -j  DnlutK PMinnMl?.n " '  )  Menomonie,  Wis. 

“OMAHA  BRANCH” . Omaha,  Neb . Averys,  Neb. 

“WRENSHALL  BRANCH”  . Menomonie,  Wis . Wrenshall.  Minn. 


SELLING  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y . Fredensburg  &  Lounsbury 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS . Ricketson  &  Schwartz 

DETROIT,  MICH . Thomas  Bros.  &Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA . F.  Codman  Ford. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN . Memphis  Brick  Supply  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O . L.  H.  McCammon  Bros. 

TOLEDO,  O . Toledo  Builders  Supply  Co.  . 

DALLAS,  TEX . F.  E.  Dukes. 

JACKSON,  MISS . Morrison  Coal  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN . John  D.  Key  Brick  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD . Alfred  Tyler 

WINNIPEG,  MAN . Dunn  Bros.  &  Co. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND . E  F.  Sonntag  Mantel  &  Tile  Co. 

("Seattle,  Wash. .1 

SEATTLE,  WASH,  j  Portland 'orm.'  [ F-  T-  Crowe  &  Co. 

[  Spokane,  Wash.  J 

DENVER,  COLO . Colorado  Brick  Supply  Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY . Owen  Tyler 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA . Emery  &  Baker 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA . Vail-King  Supply  Co. 
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AUGER  BRICK 


SEVERAL  SIZES 


Fifty=Second  and  Media  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Chambers 


Brothers 

Company. 
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MACHINES 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  “nsy, 


524  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


See  ad  on  page  3 
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A  Dryer  Opportunity 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  LET  PASS  BY 


DRY  YOUR  BRICK  PERFECTLY 


witli  the  Van  Duzer  Exhaust  and  Live  Steam  Condenser  System  Dryer;  it  is  a 
Q.  D.  P.  fordrying  brick  perfectly,  no  blowers,  aircirculation  perfect-conducted 
under  the  heating  pipes.  The  rarified  air  passes  through  the  brick  to  con¬ 
denser  openings  in  the  ceiling  the  moisture  condensed.  Same  air  is  returned 
under  the  pipes  dry  and  hot.  No  machinery,  no  expensive  car  outfit,  a  sim¬ 
ple  truck,  double  or  single  pallet  rest,  o?te  man  can  truck  50,000  brick  from 
Machine  to  Dryer  in  10  hours. 


We  build  Brick  Dryers  any  time,  any  place,  size  and  prices  to  suit  your  plant.  We  use  the  very  best  materials  only,  and  install  our 
dryers  at  our  own  expense.  Y  ou  pay  for  what  you  contract  for,  when  you  have  it  on  hand.  Our  headers,  and  arrangement  for  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  heating  pipes,  is  absolutely  perfect.  You  avoid  trouble  with  leaking  pipes  with  our  system  With  ou.  patent 
Steam  Distributor  you  have  perfect  control  of  exhaust  and  live  steam,  at  all  times.  With  our  system,  your  men  are  never  required  to 
work  in  a  hot  atmosphere  all  heat  being  cut  off  while  filling  or  removing  brick  from  a  room.  If  you  are  using  other  than  steam  power 
we  build  a  Rarified  Air  Furnace  Dryer  on  same  principle  of  drying,  but  heating  direct  from  furnace,  and  drying  brick  perfectly  in  12 
to  24  hours.  We  guarantee  either  system  to  do  perfect  work,  and  we  install  them  ready  for  operation. 


Three  Room  Dryer  at  Plant  of  Weldon  (N.  C.)  Brick  &  Land  Improvement  Co. 


We  refer  to  J.  T. 
Gooch,  Prest.  Wel¬ 
don  Brick  &  Land 
Improvement  Co., 
Weldon,  N.  C.; 
Smith-Courtney  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.;  A. 
M.  Storer,  Oxford, 
Miss.  (Brick  yard  at 
Louisville,  Miss.) 

We  also  install  the 
Moorehead  Return 
Steam  Trap,  return¬ 
ing  all  condensation 
from  exhaust  steam 
and  live  steam  to  the 
boiler  steam  hot. 
— Saves  money  by 
saving  fuel. 


L.  C.  VAN  DUZER, 


Dec.  12.  1907.  LOUISVILLE,  MISS. 


Dear  Sir  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  ibe  BricI 
Dryer  you  installed  for  us  last  year  is  doing  first-class  work  in  every  respect.  I  hav< 
never  had  any  cracked  or  broken  brick  from  the  drying  process,  and  I  am  free  to  saj 
that  I  consider  it  the  best  process  on  the  market.  I  will  give  you  a  record  of  the  timr 
it  took  me  to  make,  dry  and  burn  the  last  kiln  of  400.000  brick.  It  was  just  16  dayi 
from  the  morning  1  put  the  first  clay  in  the  Machine,  until  the  FIRST  LOT  OF  BRICh 
H  AS  DELIVERED  FROM  THE  KILN,  and  the  MONEY  PUL  IN  THE  BANK 
If  „y,°“  h"r  of  any  work  that  wi“  beat  il  let  me  know,  and  I  assure  you  there  was  no! 
a  SMALL  WHEELBARROW  LOAD  OF  BATS  when  the  Kiln  was  all  delivered  1 
consider  it  quick  work,  only  16  days  from  Clay  Banjc  to  Money  Bank.” 

Wishing  you  success,  1  am  yours, 

A.  M.  STORER. 


L.  C.  VAN  DUZER.  HIGH-POINT,  N.  C..  July  6,  1909. 

Dear  Sir  1  assure  you  that  the  Brick  Dryer  you  installed  for  this  Company  is 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  using  the  exhaust  steam  in  the  day  lime,  and  live 
steam  at  night,  and  there  is  TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVED  FROM  THE  MACHINE 
TO  THE  CAR.  I  burn  the  brick  in  from  30  to  36  hours  less  time,  and  of  course 
SAVE  about  30  per  cent  in  fuel.  I  realize  the  advantage  of  the  Dryer,  and  wishing 
you  success,  1  am  yours,  N.  E.  WELBORN,  Manager  High-Point  Brick  Co. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  WELDON,  N.  C.,  May  12.  1908 

The  Brick  Dryer  L.  C.  Van  Duzer  installed  for  us  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  respect.  We  are  making  a  better  brick  than  in  the  27  years  time  we  have  been 
in  the  business  Have  no  bats,  where,  without  the  Dryer,  we  lost  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  the  output  in  bats.  The  fact  is.  I  would  not  do  business  without  his  Dryer  System. 

J.  T.  GOOCH,  Manager  Weldon  Brick  d  Land  Improvement  Co. 


Address  CLAY  DRY  KILN  COMPANY  washingtonTc. 
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Something  About  Brick  Dry  Kilns 


The  “Van  Duzer  Exhaust  and  Live 
Steam  Condenser  System  Dryer” 
will  Save  You  TROUBLE, 
TIME  and  MONEY 

We  have  been  years  gaining  the  knowledge  that  as¬ 
sures  our  success.  We  have  never  failed  to  dry  brick 
perfectly.  The  more  trouble  a  manufacturer  has  dry¬ 
ing  his  clay  products  the  greater  is  our  opportunity  to 
give  him  perfect  results  with  our  “Rarified  Air  Con¬ 
denser  System.” 

We  will  build  a  Dryer  any  size,  any  time,  anywhere, 
and  at  a  price  to  suit  your  plant.  Some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  system  are: 

No  change  in  your  machinery  required. 

No  change  in  your  Car  or  Truck  system,  if  you  want 
to  utilize  the  system  you  have. 

If  you  have  boiler  power  to  run  your  machinery 
successfully,  it  will  be  all  right  to  run  the  dryer  also. 

We  never  have  asked  for  additional  boilers.  We  build 
dryers  utilizing  all  the  exhaust  steam  when  you  are 
manufacturing  your  brick,  and  live  steam  at  all  other 
times.  If  you  are  not  using  steam  power,  we  can  build 
for  you  our  “Rarified  Air  Furnace  Dryer,”  adapted  for 
using  any  kind  of  fuel — wood,  coal  or  oil — and 
GUARANTEE  to  dry  your  products  in  12  to  14  hours 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  system  “On  Earth.” 

BRICK  DRYER. — The  furnace  extends  across  the 
end  of  the  dryer,  and  is  connected  to  the  air  conduits 
and  pipes,  which  are  inside  of  the  air  conduits.  The 
air  passes  around  the  furnace  into  large  air  conduits, 
which  carry  the  rarified  air  through  the  drying  room. 
This  air  passes  out  through  the  openings  in  the  con¬ 
duits  and  then  through  the  bricks,  moving  towards  the 
ends  of  the  rooms.  The  perfect  circulation  of  the 
rarified  air  is  a  superior  advantage  in  drying  clay 
products.  Bricks  have  been  dried  perfectly  in  12  hours  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  11c  per  1,000— for  labor 
and  fuel. 

EXTRACTS  PROM  LETTERS  BY  SATISFIED  OWNERS 

“We  are  making  a  better  brick  than  in  the  27  years’  time  we  have  been  in  the 
business.  Have  no  bats,  where  without  the  Dryer  we  lost  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
the  output  in  bats.  The  fact  is  I  would  not  do  business  without  your  Dryer.” 

“It  was  just  16  days  from  the  morning  I  put  the  first  clay  in  the  machines  until  the 
first  lot  of  brick  was  delivered  from  the  kiln.  Not  a  small  wheelbarrow  of  bats.” 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

CLAY  DRY  KILN  COMPANY 

Room  41  IVlezerotL  Building  Washington,  ID.  C. 
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Special  Stitched  Canvas  Belting 

Manufactured  by  us  especially  for 

MOTOR,  ELEVATOR,  CUTTING 

TABLE  AND  MAIN  DRIVES 

CHILEAN,  GRIFFIN  AND  FULLER  MILLS 


BUCKET 

ELEVATORS 

AND 

CONVEYORS 


SHALE  AND 
CRUSHED  STONE 
AND  SAND=LIME 
CONVEYING 


Proven  absolutely  the  best  for  driving 

PUG-M1LLS-WET  AND  DRY  PANS 
PULVERIZERS— DISINTEGRATORS 

And  all  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick,  Tile,  Sewer  Pipe,  Pottery,  Paving 
and  Other  Clay  Products. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 

Address  Department  of  Engineering, 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 
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All  Good  Things  Are  Imitated 


unscrupulous  dealers  are  selling  belts 


claiming  to  be 


u 


< 6 


SAWYER” 


Made  in  the  Sawyer  Factory” 
“Made  for  Us  by  Sawyer”  2Z 
“Just  as  Good  as  Sawyer” 

This  tendency  toward 

IMITATION  IS  VERY 
FLATTERING 

to  us,  in  a  way,  in  that 

IT  GIVES  US  MORE 
ADVERTISING 

We  regret,  however,  that  many  have 
bought  belts  on  the  assumption  that  they 
were  SAWYER,  to  find,  after  they  opened 
them,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  their 
ever  having  come  from  our  factory. 


A  SAWYER  BELT  IS  STENCILED 

SAWYER 

Every  Fifty  Feet. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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SYSTEM 
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ORIGINAL 

S&GSS 


BURNING 


The  Boss  System 
of  Burning  Brick 


O  r  i  g  i  n  a  t  ors  of  the  idea  of 
applying  air  under  pressure  to 
brick  kilns.  M?  Brick  kilns 
equipped  with  the  Boss  System 
are  not  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  elements  —  the  heat  wave 
cannot  be  interrupted,  dis¬ 
turbed  or  destroyed. 

Don’t  burn  brick  with  all 
coal  force,  but  use  the  original 
BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning, 
which  will  enable  you  to  make 
use  of  the  natural  forces  and 
save  one-half  of  your  fuel  bill. 


John  C  Boss  Company 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Write  for  Catalogue 


MONGER  BUILDIING 
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ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 
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WE  WANT  YOU  TO  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  HANDSOME  80-PAGE  CATALOGUE 


READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  FEBRUARY  1ST.  1911— SEND  YOUR  NAME  NOW 
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FULL  SIZE  FAC-SIMILE  REPRODUCTION  OF  COVER 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO. 

NEW  LONDON  ..  OHIO  ..  CINCINNATI 


Standard  Six-Brick  Machine  Mould 

Fits  Any  Type  of  Machine 


No.  700 

BRICK  MOULD,  sides  18/i«  inch  thick,  partitions  and  bottoms  %  inch  thick;  bound 
with  heavy  steel,  held  in  position  with  screws  and  rivets.  Made  of  selected  cherry, 
maple  or  walnut.  Price  each  -  -• 

Important  Note.  Always  give  thickness  of  partitions  in  ordering 


$2.00 


A  Reliable  Tile  Truck 


No.  701 


PILE  TRUCK,  air  dried  white  oak,  handles  64  x  214jx  1%  in.,  platform  30x72  in.,  well 

made  throughout,  two  18  in.  wheels  with  3  in.  tires,  -  $10.50 


No.  702 

I  ile  !  ruck,  same  as  No.  701  hut  with  one  wheel,  ----- 

No.  703 

l  ile  Truck,  same  as  No.  701  but  with  three  wheels,  - 

Note.  Catalogue  will  show  a  full  hne  of  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 


9.50 


12.00 


AN  ACTUAL  SPECIMEN  PAGE  OF  OUR  NEW  BOOK 


Send  for  detailed  description  and  price  on  this  wonderful  machine — better  yet,  let  us  send 
a  salesman  to  explain  it,  without  expense  or  obligation  on  your  part. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO. 

NEW  LONDON  ..  OHIO  ..  CINCINNATI 

The  Fastest  and  Most  Reliable  Soft  Brick  Machine 

on  the  Market  To-Day 


YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  SERIOUS  MISTAKE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  INVESTIGATE 


ALSO  SPECIALISTS  IN  STIFF  MUD  MACHINES  AND  CUTTING  TABLES 


R.  FRANK  McCLELLAN  is  in  full  charge  of  our  road  selling  force  and  will 
__  arrange  to  have  one  of  our  representatives  call  on  you  without  expense  or  obligation 
on  your  part,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  brick  or  tile  machinery  of  aiiy  sort.  All 
\\  e  seek  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  beyond  question  that  we  have  the  equipment  you  need 
at  prices  below  your  expectation.  Your  own  interest  demands  a  thorough  investigation 
our  complete  line  before  you  place  an  order  of  any  kind 

About  Our  N 


ogue 


We  are  publishing  the,  most  interesting  catalogue  of  clay  working  machinery  and  supplies 
ever  attempted  and  every  illustration  in  it  is  a  life-like  reproduction  in  natural  colors.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  reference  book  and  a  copy  should  be  in  the  files  of  every  yard  owner.  ItEree 
distribution  will  be  made  about  February  1st,  and  if  you  dd  not  receivlj  a  copy,  it  will  be  because 
your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list.  ||l'o  be  assured  of  a  copy  and  to  avoid  any  delay  send 
your  name  to  us  at  once. 

THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO. 

Every thing  for  the  Brick  and  Tile  Plant 
NEW  LONDON  ..  OHIO  ..  CINCINNATI 


mm 
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REMARKABLE 

i^^OFFERg= 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKE.R  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


:c 


5-3' 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE :  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  wrote,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  CLA Y- WORKER, INrDuKLIS’ 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  CIay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THK  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Clay-Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number . 


County 


State 
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The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

Horizontal  Machine 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  machine  well  built,  of  tlie  best  material,  by  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistak 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  be  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  brick  made.  It  wi] 

run  steadily  every  day,  making’  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little  or  m 
cost  of  maintenance. 

W e  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  MOLI 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  o 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing'  results. 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


C.  &  A.  Potts  & 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Brickyard  Accessories 


DISINTEGRATORS  having 

Chilled  Rolls,  Steel  Cubing'  Bars, 

Steel  Shafts,  Rmg’-Oil  J  ournals, 
up-to-date  in  every  way. 

GRANULATORS  or  Feeders, 

two  styles. 

PUG  MILLS,  any  size  or  capacity 
desired. 

CLAY  CARS,  side  or  hoffom 

dump. 

ELEVATORS,  any  width  or 

len  gth  desired.  Sand  Dryer, 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Molds,  Mule 
Trucks. 

WIRE  ROPE  CONVEYORS  for  Dryer  or  Rack  and  Pallet  Yards. 

A  Money-Maker*  C^xe  Best  Winding  Drum,  all  iron  and  steel,  has  powerful  friction. 

— -  Self-contained,  either  spur  or  hevel  gear,  to  suit  any  location.  Try  one. 


For  accessories  you  will  g’et  your  money  s  worth  from  us  every  time. 

Write  for  Catalog'  and  prices. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 

The 

Handiest 
Combination 
Ever 
Invented 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young-  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 

or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Clay=Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for.  THE  CLAY- WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued. 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice .... 

. . . •••••  i  a  ,,,,  o  •  i  t  «  .  »  , 

Street  and  Number.. 


County 


State 
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ROOKWOOD 

Architectural  Faience 

Permanent  Colors  in  Architectural  Forms  or  Flat  Surfaces 

The  Rathskeller  of  the  Seelbach  Hotel 
is  a  fine  example  of  Rookwood  work. 


Rookwood  Faience  is  especially  adapted 
for  ornamental  bands  or  inserts  in 
Brickwork  either  interior  or  exterior. 
The  v  ariety  of  color  is  very  great. 


For  Samples,  Photographs  and  Estimates,  Address  the 

Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

Cincinnati,  -  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  ONE  MADISON  A*V  E  N  U  E. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

Tfie  Clay-Worker  Clunking  Offers: 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  1.00 

Review  of  Reviews _  3.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


Value . $6.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping.  . .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.40 


Value 


CLAY= WORKER . 

Country  Life  in  America 
Cosmopolitan . 

Value . 


$4.75 

$2.00 
4.00 
1.00 

$7.00 

$2.00 

3.00 
1.50 

$6.50 

$2.00 

1.50 
3.00 

Value . $6.50 


$5.00 


CLAY= WORKER . 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

Value . 

CLAY= WORKER  . . . 

Columbian . 

Current  Literature.  . . 


$4.50 


$3.90 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews  ....  3.00 
Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Brickbuilder _ .......  5.00 


Value . $8.50 


CLAYWORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Value . $7.50 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Motor .  3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Pearson’s . .  1.50 


Value . $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Value . $5.00 


CLAY= WORKER......  $2.00 

Munsey . . .  1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping.  . .  1.25 

Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . .  . .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Review  of  Reviews _  3.00 


Value . $10.00 


Our  Price 


$4.25 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$7.00 
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CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY=WORKER  . . $2  00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age  ..... _  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  0u-Hf!lice 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator............  1.00  oez 

McClure’s. ............  1,50  * 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

St.  Nicholas  .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews. .. .  3.00  $5.60 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $5.75 

Value ......  $8.00 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion .. .  1.75 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.75 


Value . .  $5.25 


CLAY = WORKER . $2.00 

Woman's  Home  Comp.  1.50  ^  aa 

Youth’s  Companion  .. .  1.75 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American. .. .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $6.75 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World .  1.50  $5.50 

Success  . . 1.00 

Value. .....  $7.50 


CLAY = WORKER . $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly ...... .  5.00 


$6.40 


Value ......  $8.50 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s . .  2.50  ^ 

Delineator . .  1.00  $3.75 

Value ......  $5. 5*0 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today . . .  1.50 

Hampton’s . .  1.50  $'5»5U 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan  .........  1.00  ^  _  __ 

Century . . 4.00  $5.75 

Value . $7.00 


If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  C!ay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . . . 

Name . -  —  . . . 


Value. ....  .$6.50 

CLAY= WORKER. . . . .  $2.00 

Century . .  4.00  ^ 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $  9.00 


Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . . . State 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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THE 

JUSTICE 

RADIATED 

HEAT 

DRYER 

(Patented.) 


SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS 
ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Dries  a  larger  variety  of  clays  and  a  greater  number  of  clay  products,  and  produces  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  uniformly  dried  ware  than  any  other  type  of  progressive  dryer.  It  is  the  most  economical  dryer 
to  install,  because — 

There  is  no  expense  for  its  up=keep. 

The  fuel  consumption  is  less  per  ton  of 
dried  ware  than  in  any  other. 

Only  the  minimum  amount  of  labor  is 
required  to  operate  it. 

Conditions  always  under  full  control  of 
the  operator. 


The  above  points  of  merit  should  commend  this  dryer  to  the  consideration  of  prospective  users  as  well  as 
of  those  who  now  use  other  types  of  dryers,  and  who  will  be  studying  their  best  interests  by  changing  to  the 

JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER. 

A  full  description  of  this  dryer  is  given  in  our  Bulletin,  which  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  upon 
request. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  we  have  to  offer  to  the  clayworkers.  We  are  prepared 
to  equip  clay  plants  complete,  and  solicit  your  inquiries  for 

Stiff  Plastic  and  Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery, 

Periodic  and  Continuous  Kilns,  Supplies,  Etc. 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DlSiHTE- 
CRATORS, 
PUGMILLS, 
M0L9 
SANDERS, 
SAND  DRYERS, 
SMOOTH-ROLL 
CRUSHERS,' 

molds,:- 

BARROWS, 
TRUCKS, 
WINDING 
DRUMS, 
CLAY  CARS, 
DUMP  CARTS, 
ELEVATORS, 
DUMP  TABLES, 
RACK  DRYER 
CARS, 
PALLETS 
AND  ALL  KINDS 
OE  KILN 
CASTINCS? 


Write  us 
for 

Quotations 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO. 


J 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


WELLINGTON, 

'  omo 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  new  year  is  a  fitting  time  to  first  offer  our  new  and 

original  design  of  a 


Unhampered  by  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  existing  styles,  yet  alive  to 
(the  ideas  which  actual  experience  has  proven  best,  our  engineers  have,  by 
careful  study  and  tests,  perfected  the  compact,  simple,  strong  efficient  tile 

mill  and  brick  machine  here  shown.  WW 
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Exterior  View  No.  2  BricR  and  Tile  Machine, 


We  also  carry  Cutting  Tables,  for  tile  and  brick,  hand  and  automatic. 
Our  1911  catalogue — same  color  cover  as  these  pages — sent  on  applica¬ 
tion,  with  complete  description  of  our  wire-cut  machines. 
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Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- W ob ftkb. 
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THE  NO.  2  TILE  AND  BRICK  ■ 

Capacity  30,000  to  50,000  Daily. 
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Interior  View  No.  2  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


Double  pug-shafts  of  3f£  inch  square  steel. 
Steel  pinions. 


pifflSfcr 


I 


Length  of  pugmill,  7  ft.  I'A  in. 

Length  of  machine  over  all,  19  ft.  7l/i  in 
Rigidly  mounted  on  steel  ‘T  beams. 

With  or  without  Smooth  Roll  Crusher  Combined. 
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JAMES  W. 


629  LEMCKE  BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 
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IMPROVED  BRICK  MACHINERY  :  t 
AND  CLAYWORKING  DEVICES.!# 


Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills, 

Mould  Sanding  Machines, 

Tile  Machines,  Disintegrators, 

Smoo,th=R.oll  Crushers  for  Limestone 
or  Pebbles  in  Clay, 

l  *  ’  r '  ‘  ..  .  •;  ,2 

Clay  Elevators,  Winding  Drums, 
ILailroad  TracK, 

' 

Automatic  Bumping  Clay  Cars, 

Sand  Dryers,  BricK  Pallets, 

Brick  Molds,  Wheelbarrows, 
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Pallet  Trucks, 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  ’ 

- 

Kiln  Irons, 

Grate  Bars, 

Engines  and  Boilers, 

Shafting,  Pulleys, 

'/  .  -- u  ^  V 

Hangers, 

Belting,  Etc. 
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Everything  to  Equip  Yards 
Complete. 

1911  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
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THE-  CLAY=WORKE-R’S 

POCKET  KIT. 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

>  I.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Y ard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

'  “A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


)I  Great  mnion  Otter. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  he  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  _  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  bindirfg  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  fc 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  the  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Beets, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay = Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the  . . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . . .  0  •  •  « 

Postoffice . . . •  •  0  o  * 

Street  and  Number. 

County 
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HAIGH’S 

Improved  New  System  of 

Continuous  Kiln 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain 
Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire,  Paving  and  Common 
Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000 
Brick  per  day. 


Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate. 
Perfectly  Free  From  Any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one=half 
the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted 
for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

This  Kiln  Can  be  Fired  With  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer  Qas. 

For  economical  working,  and  equality  of  product, 

it  has  no  equal. 


For  further  particulars  and  information,  address 

H.  HAIGH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineering  Co. 

Consulting  Engineers 

to 

The  Clay  Industries. 


FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


WE  make  geological  surveys  of  properties  and  report  on 
the  clays,  shales  and  other  minerals. 

WE  make  practical  tests  of  the  materials  and  determine 
their  fitness  for  wares. 

WE  examine  and  report  upon  the  commercial  features  of 
prospective  clay  enterprises  ;  estimate  cost  of  plant 
and  cost  of  manufacture,  and  probabilities  of  the 
market ;  advise  in  regard  to  products  ;  develop  new 
lines  to  increase  output. 

WE  design  plants  for  economical  operation — driers,  kilns, 
furnaces,  clay  handling  and  preparing  rigs — in  fact, 
anything  for  clayworking  except  standard  machinery 
equipment. 

WE  assist  our  clients  in  selecting  the  proper  equipment. 

WE  remodel  old  plants,  bring  them  up  to  economical  op¬ 
eration,  and  correct  the  faults  of  manufacture. 

We  Are  Engineers,  Not  Manufacturers, 
Nor  Dealers,  and  Our  Advice 
is  Not  Ex  Parte. 

TECHNICAL  BUREAU  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

May  we  talk  to  you  through  our  pamphlet 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING? 

Schultz  Building  ==  Columbus,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  "Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Brewer  Horizontal  Brick  Machines  are  built  in  three  sizes,  ranging;  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  5,000  bricks  per  hour,  in  weight  from  5,000  to  14,000  pounds.  In  many 
cases  the  machine  rated  at  2,000  brick  per  hour  is  making  3,500  and  the  5,000  machine 
7,500.  The  rated  capacity  is  low,  the  weights  are  high  in  proportion. 


IF  MARKEO  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED'  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED 


HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINES 


Some  Features  of  Construction. 


The  knives  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel;  each  one  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  expressing  screws  or  augers  and  the  casings  which  sur¬ 
round  them  are  made  of  white  iron.  The  bearings  are  self-oiling.  The  backthrust 
bearings  are  self-oiling,  self-aligning  and  adjustable  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  ex¬ 
pressing  screw.  The  hoppers  are  kept  clear  by  a  feed  roll  which  does  not  clog.  The 
gear  frames  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  gears  are  semi-steel.  The  mounting  is  self- 
contained. 

Full  specifications  in  our  catalog.  Ask  for  it. 

|  H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build,  and  its  our  aim  to  build  them  well.  They  are  the  reliable  kind, 
with  great  strength  placed  just  where  it  is  most  required. 

Stout  shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners  and  other  details  in 
proportion.  They  are  the  kind 

0  0  THAT  DON’T  BREAK  DOWN  EVERY  DAY.  0  0 


“New  Haven”  Brick  Machines 


Came  into  existence  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  they  came  to  stay.  They  have  staid  so 
well  and  are  so  well  liked  at  home  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are 
the  product  of  “New  Haven”  Machines.  They  excel  everything  and 

For  Hard  Service  Are  Sure  to  Satisfy-  ■ 

Where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  all  our  machines  are  standing  advertisements  and  why 
all  our  patrons  recommend  them.  Such  machines  are  worth  investigating. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 
A.  Keep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses*  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clay  working.  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 


Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting,  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Dispatching,  Defects'  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  c 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G,  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bonnot  Machinery 


for  Satisfactory  Service 


Auger  Brick  Machines  for  20,000  to  125,000  daily  Capacity. 


Combined  Machine,  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  capacity. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Cutting  Tables=A  Variety  of  Styles  and  Sizes 


The  simplest  in  construction  of  side-cut  automatic  tables.  Used  by  some  of 
the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  this  country. 


A  Rotary  Automatic  which  cuts  brick  30  inches  from  the  die.  No  long 
column  of  clay  to  make  trouble.  No  wearing  parts  underneath  to  clog  with 
dirt.  No  friction  or  other  troublesome  devices. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 


Follow  the  experienced  manufacturers  of  clay  products, — 

They  use  “Bonnot”  Equipment 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
daywork  ers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


The  “Canton”  Repress. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Bonnot  Machinery  Gives  Satisfaction 


If  you  want  to  make 
fine  face,  wire  cut  brick, 
this  cutter  will  do  it  with 
the  best  results. 


For  capacities  up  to 
25,000  per  day.  Made 
also  for  end  cut  brick. 


Hand  Revolving  Cutter. 


Pug  Mills,  all  iron  and  steel,  in  various  sizes  and  lengths.  Constructed  lor 
heavy  service. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 


5~HE:  C tj'rt 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^4  in.  by  7^2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E-  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 


MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY.  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Happy  New  Year 

IS  THE  WISH  OF 


and  a  Prosperous 
One  to  You,  Reader 


The  Stevenson 
Company 

of  Wellsville,  Ohio 


And  we  cannot  wish  you  any  more  bountiful  returns 
of  the  year  than  can  be  had  through  the  use  of 


These 

Greedy 

Clay 

Eaters 


A  Few  Foundation  Stones  on  Which  Above  Assertion  and  the  Reputation  of 
the  Machines  Rest — REPEAT  ORDERS  and  MERIT 


Dominion  Sewer 
Pipe  Co. 


in  1904 


3  Pans 
1  Press  in  1907 

1  Pan  in  1908 

2  Pans  in  1910 


McLain  Fire  Brick 
Co. 

Pans  after  Pans,  and 
other  machinery 
galore  for  all 
their  works 


American  Fire  Brick 
Co. 


1  Pan  in  1903 
1  Pan  in  1905 
1  Pan  in  1909 
1  Pan 
1  Press 


}' 


in  1910 


Kittanning  Brick 
and  Fire  Clay  Co. 

1  Pan  in  1894 

2  Pans  in  1906 
2  Pans  in  1910 


Streator  Fire  Clay 
Co. 

2  Pans  )  •  inno 

1  Press  \ in  1908 
6  Pans  4 

2  Presses  -  in  1909 
6  Elevators  j 

etc. 


Washington  Brick, 
Lime  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Elector  }1905 


1908 


Cast  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

Stratton  Fire  Clay  Co. 

American  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

FI.  A.  Robinson  Co. 

1  Press,  etc.  )  in 

6  Pans,  etc.  )  in 

2  Presses  \  1903 

Pans  and  wholesale  renew- 

4  Rock  Breakers 

4  Pans,  etc.  \  1902 

als  galore  from 

10  Dry  Pans 

2  Pans  in  1904 

4  Pans  |  in 

organization 

10  Wet  Pans 

1  Rock  Breaker  )  in 

1  Pan,  etc.,  etc.  |  1910 

2  Presses  j  1905 

to  date 

5  Presses,  and 
greatest  outfit  in  world 
in  1910 

Pan 

Flaking  Rolls 
3  Pans,  3  Elevators 
Press  and  Dies,  1910 


UP-TO-DATE 

A  dozen  or  more  valuable 
improvements  on  Pan 
and  Press — all 
money-saving  and  money¬ 
making — in  the  past  year 
or  two 


ENDURING 

Pan  Record:  — 

16  years  on  hard  shale,  and 
good  for  many  years  more. 
Press  Record:  — 

30  years,  and  still 
running 


SPEEDY 

Pan’s  Record:  — 
108,000  brick  in  a  single  day 
for  one  pan. 

Press  Record:  — 

720  24-inch  in  5  hours 
9,400  4-inch  in  10  hours 


Robinson  Clay  Prod.  Co. 

4  Pans  in  1903 
14  Pans  1 

5  Presses  >■  in  1906 
2  Set  Dies  j 

16  Pans  \  in 
1  Press  j  1910 

and  train  load  beside 


BEST  EVER 

Users  say: 

—“Best  machinery  on  market.” 
—  “Give  little  or  no  trouble.” 
— “Your  Press  is  a  dandy.” 

— “Best  Press  in  Canada.” 

— “Your  Pans  are  first-class.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


READ 

THIS 


R.  S.  Root,  President. 


FROST 

DRY 

PAN 

Its  Record 
Speaks 
for  Itself 


W.  R.  Bennett,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer.  A.  W.  Hope,  Secretary. 

ACME  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 


Ornamental,  Front  and  Common  Brick, 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  -^r>T  r>ress  Process.  Millsap,  I  exas,  October  25,  1910. 

Galesburg,  111.  _ 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  15th  inst,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  to  you  that  we  operated  two  of  your  dry  pans  tor 
twenty  years,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  did  we  have  the  least  bit  of  trouble  with  them.  On  one  of  these  pans  we  never  changed  the 
originaFmaster  gear  and  y-et  gave  this  pan  hard  service,  as  our  records  show  it  ground  out  85  millions  of  brick  in  the  twenty  years  it  ran. 
&  Last  year  we  had  occasion  to  purchase  two  new  pans  and  without  the  least  hesitation  we  purchased  the  PROS!  . 

We  are  now  running  four  of  your  pans  every  day,  and  they  are  doing  the  same  good  work  that  they  have  always  done  for  us, 
except  the  two  new  ones  are  much  stronger  and  able  to  crush  more  shale  per  day  than  the  two  old  ones  did  that  we  discarded  aftei  we 
had  operated  them  constantly  for  twenty  years. 

We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  make  the  same  high-grade  pan  that  you  have  shipped  us,  and  if  you  do,  cannot  see  why  your 
dry  pan  business  should  not  be  a  great  success.  Yours  truly,  ACME  PRESSED  BRICK  COMIAN\. 

J  F  By  W.  R.  Bennett,  Vice- Pres. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works: 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO.”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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*  . 


Friction  Drive  Elevator. 


Platform  Elevator. 


rfj 

-i 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth, 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Gravity  Elevator. 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 


See  ads  on  pages  160-163. 


Jan.,  1911. 


' C£>-ribr^'Mro&iJ<.£L?i  ~<gjs@ 


Vol.  LV,  No.  1. 


If  there  is  an  atom  of  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the 

PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 


will  fill  all  requirements,  dispel  it;  we  take  the  chances. 

We  are  looking  for  wdiat  you  may  call  trouble.  That  is  properly 
screening  clay.  It  is  not  trouble  for  us,  it  is  our  business. 

Do  not  be  backward  about  asking  us. 

We  will  be  Dee-Lighted  to  serve  you. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


No.  167.  Double  Deck  Car. 


OUR  LEADER. 

A  very  desirable  car  for  use  in 
Brick  or  Tile  plants.  Made  with 
or  without  steel  decks,  also  with 
three  decks. 

We  are  prepared  to  build  spe¬ 
cial  cars  for  your  particular  need. 

Also  Transfers,  Clay  Cars, 
Represses,  Screens  and 
Kiln  Bands. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

4  i 

1015  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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N-B-M-A-  Convention 


TABLE  OF;  cCON T  EN  T S 
PAGE  362 


Subscription,  Yearly,  $2.00 
^Single  Copy,  25c 


INDEX  TO  ADS 
PAGE  377 
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“Detroit”  Return  Traps 


Will  Keep  the  Steam  Dryers  Free  of  Condensation 


Will  Automatically  Return  the  Hot  Condensation  to  Boilers 

Without  Pumping 


EVERY  YARD  Using  a  Steam  Boiler 
Should  Have  a  Small  Generating  Set 

for  Electric  Lighting 

An  “ABC”  Vertical  Enclosed  Self-Oiling 
Engine  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time 
in  savings  of  fuel  and  oil,  contrasted 
with  the  ordinary  steam  engine. 


We  direct-connect  to  any  good  generator. 

You  cannot  overlook  thorough  investigation  of  the  “ABC”  Engine  if  contemplating  the  installation  of  an 

Electric  Light  Plant. 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURG 

ATLANTA 


American  Blower  Company 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


Ablest  Engineering  Organization  in  the  Blower  Business.  Designers  of  Steam  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers, 
Scott  System  Conveying,  Drying  and  Burning  Brick.  Manufacturers  of 
“Sirocco”  Waste  Heat  and  Mechanical  Draft  Fans. 


The  economy  lies  in  the  difference  in  fuel  required  to  evaporate 
cool  feed  water  and  the  small  amount  to  revaporize  the  pure  hot 

c  sndensation  back 
into  steam.  Then, 
too,  the  troublesome 
uneconomical  pump 
is  done  away  with, 
and  the  trap  uses  but 
about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  steam  required  to 
drive  a  pump. 

Tell  us  how  many 
feet  of  pipe  you  have 

in  your  dryer,  make  of  dryer,  number  of  boilers,  h.  p.  of  boilers,  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  “  Detroit” 
Return  Trap  System.  IF  our  guarantee  alone  is  not  strong  enough,  you  can  try  the  system. 

Read  booklet  No.  266  C,  anyway. 


Largest  and  best 
dynamo  manufactur¬ 
ers  direct-connect  to 
the  “ABC”  Engine. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE 


'LINE  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 

Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  H.  MCKENZIE,  President. 


J.  E.  BROWN,  Treasurer. 


W.  L.  BURNSIDE,  Vice-Pres.  &  Sec’y. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CITY  BRICK  CO. 


Manufacturers 


Capacity  60,000 


PLAIN  BUILDING  BRICK 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  18th,  1911. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  find  enclosed  settlement  of  account. 

We  wish  to  state  to  you  that  we  have  passed 
our  8,000,000  mark  with  your  Number  10  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  good  for  2,000,000  more  be¬ 
fore  our  brick  year  ends. 

Will  say  that  we  have  made  brick  with  our 
new  plant  with  more  ease  than  we  have  ever 
made  before,  and  have  sold  more  brick  than  we 
expected  to  sell.  This  compliment  is  due  to 
our  Machinery. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Jno .  H.  McKenzie,  President. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

BUILDERS  OF 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


See  ads  on  pages  386  and  387. 
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RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

THE 


CARS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QURRRIES 


,  CEIHENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  Sc  MFG. 


TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

If  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

^  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

If  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

U  Y  ith  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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I-  vj~c.--  • 


You  Are 
Hereby  Invited 


to  turn  over  to  us  any  clay  drying  trouble  of  which 
you  may  be  possessed. 


Looking  for  Trouble 


drying  trouble — is  our  business.  If  you  have  any 
of  that  nature  you’d  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of,  we' II 
accept  it  cheerfully  and,  for  a  reasonable  remunera¬ 
tion,  relieve  you  of  it  permanently  and  to  your 

entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  solved  drying  troubles  for  the  leading 
brick  plants  in  the  middle  west.  We  can  solve 
yours  for  you  if  invited. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Mamifacturers  of  Brick  Drying 
Equipment  in  the  United  States 


108  La  Salle  Street, 


Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Four=Mold  Special. 


BOYD  BRICK  PRSSs 
“SPECIAL” 
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Built  in  Two,  Four  and  Six=Mold  Sizes. 


More  Boyd  Presses  in  use  than  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines  combined. 
BRICK  PLANTS  designed  and  complete  machinery  equipment  furnished. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

Four=Mold  Acme. 


PHL  K.  kpP^^|||'  -  j 
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Built  in  Two  and  Four=Mold  Sizes. 


The  Boyd  Press  has  great  strength  and  endurance,  great  pressure  and  long  dwell. 
Boyd  Presses  built  20  years  ago  are  still  in  use  and  doing  good  work.  Brick  presses 
that  last  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 


Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD 


OUR  NEW  STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
Is  the  Limit  of  Perfection  in  Brick  Pressing  Machines. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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DRY  PANS. 

BOYD  QUALITY. 


OUR  NE.W  nine.=foot  heavy  duty  dry  pan. 


For  design,  strength,  durability  and  efficiency 
this  Dry  Pan  has  no  equal. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


We  Have  the  Best  and  Most  Practical  Brick 
Presses  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
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Press  Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery.  All  Guaranteed 
Against  Breakage  and  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Get  Our  "Prices  "Before  You  Buy* 

To  get  the  best  results  with  least  fuel  use 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNERS 

for  burning  Brick  and  all  Clay  Ware,  also  for 
Boilers  or  any  place  where  a  clean  heat  is  wanted. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OIL  BURNER.  no 

for  down  draft,  g  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  FOR  UP  DRAFT. 

are  using  529  Schurs  No.  1  Burners. 

This  speaks  for  itself. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information  and  catalog. 


Lieber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
ORATH,  St.  LouP. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co, 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
’Phone 

Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 


OUR  PRICES  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 
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The  Day  for  Building  Single 

Kilns  Has  Passed. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  manufacturers  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  to  continue  in  business,  in  order  to  make  money  and  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  present  conditions,  they  will  have  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  to  do  this  they  will  have  to  equip  their 
plants  with  an  up-to-date  Continuous  Kiln.  By  this  is  meant  a 
Continuous  Kiln  which  will  do  all  that  the  best  single  kiln  will  do 
at  one-half  the  cost  in  fuel  and  cost  of  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  away  with  the  smoke  nuisance  and  really  give  a  better 
grade  of  ware.  Such  a  Kiln  is  the  Grath  Up  To  The  Minute 

Continuous  Kiln. 

Style  A.  For  the  use  of  fuel  or  crude  oil,  and 
natural  gas  exclusively. 

Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Style  C.  For  use  of  coal  or  wood  direct,  also 

oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  above  kilns  are  all  adapted  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  clay 
ware  and  can  be  burnt  uniformly  throughout  (free  from  all  soft  or 
over  burnt  ware).  These  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  cost  than  single 
kilns  of  like  capacity,  at  the  same  time  will  be  substantially  built 
of  best  materials  and  are  designed  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  art  of  the  burning  of  clay  ware. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

Illinois  Supply  ®  Construction  Co. 


Century  Building, 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 
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Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 

All  Machines  Are  Equipped  With 

CUT  GEARING 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

ANDERSON,  I1ND. 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 

“THE,  OPEN  DOOR” 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NEW 
BOOKLET  showing  the  1911  improvements. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

77  JacKson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  t^oad,  St.  Iiouis,  mo. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 

Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


Works! 

Rushville,  Ind.,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Third  National  Bank  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Weighs  Fifteen  Tons. 
Makes  Brick  Every  Day. 
Has  less  parts  than  any 

other  Press  ever  invented. 

% 


We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machinery,  Stiff  Mud 
and  Drain  Tile  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  solicit 
your  orders  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  repairs  on 
all  kinds  of  Clay¬ 
working;  Plants. 


>RUS  BRICK  PRESS 

BUILT  BV 

VNUFACTUR1NG  CO. 
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Whoever  said  that  was  a  back  number— a  dusty  member  of  antiquity.  It 
is  not  a  text  which  appears  in  the  business  curriculum  of  the  modern  man  who 
does  things. 

What’s  the  use  of  waiting? 

In  these  piping  days  of  fast  progress  to  wait  is  to  be  a  tailender— a  spec¬ 
tator  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  live  ones. 

This  brief  preface  is  simply  apropos  to  what  we  are  about  to  speak  of  at 
more  length. 

For  many  months  past  we  have  used  considerable  space  in  this  magazine 
explaining  and  illustrating  our  mechanical  device  for  conveying,  by  natural 
gravity,  brick,  paving  blocks,  tiling,  etc.,  between  any  two  given  points — a  de¬ 
vice  which  has  proved  successful  beyond  expectations  because  of  its  extreme 
practicability,  enormous  saving  in  expensive  labor  and  surprising  economy  of 
operation. 

Publicity  has  brought  results— brought  us  a  great  many  actual  orders  and 
stimulated  country-wide  interest  in  our  simple  but  effective  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  these  commodities.  We  may  truthfully  add  that  more  orders  have  been 
placed  on  our  books  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  period  of  our  existence. 

At  one  time  we  were  ninety  days  behind  with  our  orders,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  constantly  increasing  our  factory  capacity. 

Now,  to  the  point ! 

We  know  there  are  hundreds  of  brick  manufacturers  who  realize  they 
will  have  to  install  our  Carrier  System  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  to  these  we 
are  going  to  point  the  warning  finger. 

This  is  the  quiet  season  of  the  year.  Now  you  have  time  to  study  your 
business  in  the  light  of  a  past  year’s  output,  and  make  comparisons  with  your 
competitors  ;  to  study  your  equipment  with  critical  eyes  and  locate  the  leaks. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  order  a  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Car¬ 
rier  System  for  your  plant.  Put  the  problem  up  to  us  and  don  t  worry  any 
more  about  it.  You  no  doubt  have  had  your  mind  made  up  to  do  this,  but 
you  have  said  to  yourself,  “There’s  no  need  to  hurry.’’ 

Let  us  respectfully  contradict  that  thought;  it  is  expensive  procrastination. 

\  ou  are  approaching  the  near  time  when  you  are  going  to  want  a  Carrier 
System  badly  so  urgently  that  you  wont  want  to  wait,  and  when  that  time 
comes  you  will  regret  not  having  placed  your  order  well  in  advance. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  ANY  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 

AHEAD,  SO  IT  WILL  BE  READY  WHEN  YOU  REALLY  NEED  IT. 

Orders  are  all  numbered  and  filled  as  booked. 

Don  t  wait — now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  mind. 

Write  us  at  once.  Advice,  plans  and  estimates  submitted  on  short  notice. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FUEL  OIL  BURNING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 

CERAMIC  INDUSTRIES 

With  proper  burners  and  equipment,  Oil  is  an  ideal  fuel  for  any  or  all  the  Ceramic  Industries.  It 
is  the  cheapest  fuel,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  coal  and  natural  gas  fields. 

It  gives  a  very  uniform  heat. 

The  evaporative  efficiency  of  nearly  every  kind  of  oil,  per  pound  of  combustible,  is  probably  the 
same.  Either  crude  or  fuel  oil  may  be  used. 

The  firemen  are  disposed  to  favor  oil,  and  therefore  no  objection  from  labor  will  be  met. 

The  oil  should  be  heated  to  be  more  readily  atomized. 

The  efficiency  of  fuel  oil  plants  will  be  greatly  dependent  upon  the  general  character  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  auxiliaries  and  fittings,  and  therefore  the  work  should  only  be  given  to  those  who  have  given 
careful  study  to  the  matter,  and  who  have  had  extended  experience  in  burning  oil  fuel.  The  form  of 
the  burner  will  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  use  of  crude  petroleum.  The'  method  and  character, 
of  the  installation  will  count  for  much.  Consumers  should  principally  look  out  that  they  do  not  pur¬ 
chase  appliances  that  have  been  untried  and  have  been  designed  by  persons  that  have  had  but  a  limited 
experience  in  operating  oil  devices. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  briefly  of  one  burner  for  each  fire  box,  a  pumping,  heating  and  regu¬ 
lating  system  for  drawing  the  oil  from  the  oil  storage  tanks  and  feeding  it  to  the  burners  under  constant 
and  uniform  pressure,  a  reducing  valve  for  reducing  the  compressor  or  boiler  pressure,  the  necessary 
pipes,  valves  and  fittings,  together  with  oil  storage  tanks. 

The  Relative  Values  of  Oil  and  Coal. 


No.  1 

Oil  at 
per  bbl. 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Equals,  all  saving 
considered,  coal  at 

Equals,  in  small 
Ceramic  plants,  coal  at 

Equals,  in  boiler 
practice,  coal  at 

Equals,  losses  in  ship¬ 
ment  considered, 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

coal  at  per  ton 

.60 

1.59 

1.67 

1.96 

2.24 

.70 

1.84 

1.94 

2.28 

2.61 

.80 

2.11 

2.22 

2.61 

2.98 

.90 

2.37 

2.49 

2.93 

3.35 

1.00 

2.63 

2.77 

3.26 

3.73 

1.10 

2.91 

3.06 

3.59 

4.10 

1.20 

3.16 

3.33 

3.91 

4.47 

1.30 

3.43 

3.61 

4.24 

4.85 

1.40 

3.70 

3.90 

4.59 

5.22 

1.50 

3.87 

4.07 

4.89 

5.59 

Calculations  based  on  oil  weighing  7.6  pounds  per  gallon,  with  42  gallons  per  barrel,  having  a  heat 
value  of  19100  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  and  on  coal  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  having  a  heat  value  of  13,500 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 

Column  No.  1  above  represents  the  cost  of  oil  at  various  prices  from  20c  to  $2.00  per  barrel. 

In  column  No.  2  above,  the  price  of  coal  is  figured  against  the  known  economies  of  oil  in  burning  clay 
wares  in  larger  plants  with  the  most  efficient  equipment  adapted  to  kilns  or  furnaces,  taking  into  account 
labor,  etc. 

Column  No.  3  above  represents  the  maximum  price  that  can  be  paid  for  coal  to  equal  oil,  in  the  smaller 
size  plants.  In  these  plants,  the  efficiency  of  the  fuel  is  the  same  as  in  No.  2,  but  there  is  not  the  corre¬ 
sponding  saving  in  labor,  nor  has  any  consideration  been  made  of  other  economies. 

Column  No.  4  represents  the  price  that  can  be  paid  for  coal  to  equal  oil  in  boiler  practice.  With  the 
moderate  size  power  plants  such  as  used  by  the  clayworkers  any  saving  of  labor  has  not  been  considered. 

Column  No.  5  above  represents  the  price  of  coal  equal  to  oil,  taking  account  of  the  loss  in  shipment 
of  the  different  fuels  which  is  borne  by  the  purchaser,  even  on  a  delivered  price. 


TATE,  JONES  &  CO., 


Chicago  Representative, 
GEO.  E.  LUCE, 

No.  181  Van  Buren  St. 
CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers  Oil  Burning  Equipment, 

Pittsburg,  Pa, 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  522  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS,  1 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr, 

Tltrlfled  SHale  ami  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  ami  Blocks. 

Burned  In  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS  | 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED  p 

KUSHEQUA  1 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas.  ^ 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish.  1 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa.  1 

PAVB,C.0u>.Na  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  1 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  1 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality.  | 

Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime.  1 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent,  § 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  | 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO.  1 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  Carollton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAIVHC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


Best 

Paving  BlocK 
Made 

DAILY  OUTPUT 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving 
BricK  Company 
CANTON,  =  OHIO 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Manager. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
^Specials,"  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
COLUMBLAN  SIDEWALK  BRICK  and  PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
keavlest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute.  East  St.  Louis  and 
doaens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

piire  Clays,  Tett*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lin,  and  pi t*e  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 


Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR. 
President. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of 

BE.SSEME.R.  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paying  Brick  l  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  ot  the  Highest  Quality  ot 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 
Gen'l  Manager. 
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The  Standard  Drier  Saves  Them 
llA  Days  on  Every  Kiln  of  Brick 


THE  TUTTLE  BRICK  CO.,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  installed  a  six-track  Standard  Drier 
two  years  ago.  A  year  later  they  installed  six 
additional  tracks — on  the  strength  of  the  splendid 
showing  made  by  the  original  equipment.  Now 
(in  a  letter  written  Jan.  21,  1911)  they  say  : 

“  Besides  the  uniform  drying,  we  have  found 
that  it  saves  about  a  day  and  a  half  on  every 
kiln  over  the  old  method  of  drying  in  the  racks. 
This  of  course  means  a  saving  in  wood  and  labor, 
and  we  count  on  burning  much  cheaper  than  the 
old  way  because  of  it.  We  are  de= lighted  with 
The  Standard  Drier.” 

Sounds  like  what  you  heard  around  the  Con¬ 
vention  when  drying  was  talked  about,  doesn’t  it? 
That’s  because  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
every  Standard  Drier  user  that  it  really  is 


“The  Cheapest  =  per=Year  Drier” 


Our  catalog  (sent  on  request)  tells  all  about 
the  suoerioritv  of  The  Standard  Drying  System 

rhy.  It  is  a  book 
2 very  progressive 
it. 


Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  may  properly  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  convention  without  a  discordant  note. 
Not  a  single  inharmonious  incident  occurred  during  the  week 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  those  in  attendance.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  President  Blair  called  the 
meeting  to  order  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  until  the  following  Friday  when 
the  final  word  was  spoken  by  acting 
President  Bloomfield,  the  delibera¬ 
tions  were  dominated  by  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  enthusiasm  which  bodes 
well  for  the  future  of  the  Association 
and  allied  bodies. 

The  absence  of  President-elect 
•Crook,  due  to  ill-health,  was  the  one 
cause  of  regret.  In  all  other  respects 
the  utmost  good  cheer  prevailed 
throughout  the  week.  The  members 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

On  this  account  the  numerical  roster 
showed  an  apparent  falling  off  in  at¬ 
tendance  of  nearly  one  hundred.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  a  careful  scrutiny  of  it 
shows  that  there  was  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  visiting  brickmakers  present 
than  at  any  previous  convention. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  were  comfortably  quartered  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  adjoining  the  exhibition  room  on  the  tenth 
floor,  near  the  entrance  to  which  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
paving  brick  was  installed  Saturday  night  and  challenged  the 

♦Copyrighted,  1911,  by  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association. 


admiration  of  the  earliest  arrivals.  The  officers  of  the 
Building  Brick  Association  were  on  hand  early  Monday  and 
had  few  idle  moments  thereafter. 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  held  executive 
sessions  Tuesday  and  devoted  themselves  to  glad  hand  work 
the  balance  of  the  week.  The  Seelbach  Hotel  lived  up  to 
every  promise,  and  afforded  splendid  facilities  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  The  exhibition  room  and  convention  hall  were 
elaborately  decorated  and  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  delegates,  so  much  so  that  not  a  single  un¬ 
friendly  criticism  was  heard  during  the  week. 

As  usual  the  ladies  attended  the  first  session,  and  seemed 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  oratory  incident  to  the  welcoming 
of  the  convention,  election,  installation  of  officers,  etc.  Es¬ 
pecially  did  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  presentation  of  the  silver 
service  to  the  Secretary’s  little  granddaughter,  Adelaide  Ran¬ 
dall  Gould,  who,  though  but  six  months’  old,  made  her  debut 
so  happily  as  to  instantly  win  the  affections  of  all  present. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  unmixed  pleasure  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  every  one  present  that  both  in  numbers  and 
spirit  the  convention  was  the  most  successful  yet  held. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  3  p.  m.,  Feb.  8,  1911. 
President  Will  P.  Blair:  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  convention  will  please  come 
to  order.  Prayer  will  be  offered  for 
us  by  the  Rev.  Aquilla  Webb,  of  this 
city. 

The  Opening  Prayer. 

Rev.  Aquilla  Webb:  Oh  Lord,  our 
God,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  thee 
in  all  our  ways  and  in  every  under¬ 
taking,  because  our  help  and  strength 
cometh  from  thee.  We  pray  that 
thou  wilt  look  in  great  mercy  on  us 
and  guide  us  in  the  way  of  truth. 
We  rejoice  that  thou  has  brought  so 
many  of  these  men  together  in  health 
and  strength.  May  every  blessing  be 
on  them  in  their  deliberations.  Bless 
the  loved  ones  that  remain  at  home, 
and  when  this  convention  is  over  will 
thou  watch  over  each  one  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  home,  and  grant  Oh  God,  that  we 
may  also  realize  in  the  work  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  hands  that  we  are  not 
alone  fashioning  work  of  clay,  but  our  character  in  the  work, 
and  grant  each  one  here  today  may  realize  that  as  our  hands 
are  doing  the  work  intended  for  them,  that  we  are  also 
fashioning  our  own  characters.  Do  thou  help  us  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  material  that  we  put  into  the  buildings 
of  time,  but  also  to  be  supremely  concerned  over  the  work 


President  Will  P.  Blair, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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so  it  may  be  well  done,  and  so  well  done  that  when  the  great 
day  comes  it  may  be  a  part  of  our  entrance  into  the  King¬ 
dom.  Bless,  Oh  God,  each  one  today;  do  thou  watch  over 
us  all  the  days  of  our  life.  Keep  us  true  servants  of  thine, 
and  finally  in  that  building  eternal  in  the  Heavens  that  is 
to  endure  for  all  time  and  eternity,  may  each  one  have  an 
abundant  entrance,  we  ask  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 

President  Blair:  Dr.  Webb  wishes  to  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  members. 

Dr.  Webb:  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech;  the  man 
who  is  to  make  a  speech  today,  Mayor  Head,  is  abundantly 
able  to  do  that,  and  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Kentucky,  I  want  to  say  he  is  not  only  our  Mayor,  but 
next  year  he  will  be  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  (Applause.) 
What  I  want  to  especially  call  your  attention  to,  for  I  feel 
that  you  are  here  to  get  out  of  the  city  all  that  is  here,  and 
while  you  are  to  have  a  meeting  tonight,  I  want  to  announce 
that  wTe  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  church  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth — we  call  it  the  “Big  Red 
Church  on  the  Corner.”  We  have  a  man,  Mr.  Stelzle,  who 
is  going  to  speak  on  “The  Church  and  Social  Unrest.”  He 
is  the  ablest  man  today  dealing  with  the  labor  trouble,  the 
troubles  you  men  are  concerned  with.  You  come  and  hear 
Mr.  Stelzle,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  well  paid.  You  are 
talking  about  steam  engines  in  practice.  In  Mr.  Stelzle  you 


say  I  turn  the  city  over  to  you,  for  I  know  when  you  came 
here  you  saw  your  work  on  every  side.  It  is  to  the  brick- 
makers  we  owe  our  beautiful  homes  and  our  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  buildings.  Therefore,  I  welcome  you  to 
your  own.  In  truth,  the  city  belongs  in  a  large  way  to  the 
brickmakers.  For  our  best  streets  and  all  of  our  buildings, 
w'e  have  to  look  to  the  brickmakers.  When  you  come  here 
you  see  signs  of  your  handiwork  on  every  side,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Louisville.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  brick  in  Louisville  save  one — we  have  no  brick  to  throw. 
(Laughter.)  In  welcoming  you  to  this  metropolis  of  the  new 
and  old  South  on  the  borders  of  the  hustling  North  and  the 
progressive  South,  it  is  more  than  a  pleasure  because  you 
have  in  this  organization  only  those  calculated  to  build  up 
municipalities,  and  those  who  have  built  up  the  country  in 
general. 

You  know  the  brickmaking  business  goes  back  thousands 
of  years.  History  tells  us  that  Pharaoh  had  brickmaking  in 
his  day;  they  made  brick  with  straw,  and  they  say  he  was  a 
good  overseer,  and  that  he  placed  his  name  on  each  brick. 
I  suspect  he  thought  some  one  else  might  start  the  brick 
business  and  take  advantage,  as  we  sometimes  do  in  these 
days,  or  maybe  he  was  just  a  good  advertiser  in  his  day. 
We  can  see  the  brickmaking  business  is  of  long  standing,  and 


First  Vice-President  C.  A.  Bloomfield, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


President-elect  C  M.  Crook, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Second  Vice-President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


will  see  a  steam  engine  in  pants.  You  come  down  there  to¬ 
night  and  you  will  get  the  best  thing  you  have  got  since 
you  have  been  in  Louisville.  If  you  men  and  women  have 
time,  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  down  there  tonight. 
It  is  to  be  a  great  meeting,  and  will  be  well  worth  while 
to  hear  this  presentation.  It  is  the  strongest  thing  we  have 
got  to  deal  with  today,  not  only  as  a  church  but  as  business 
men,  to  understand  these  relations  in  the  large  sense. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  you,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  so  many  women  present.  I  have 
been  called  on  on  many  occasions  here  in  Louisville  to 
officiate,  and  this  is  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  Louis¬ 
ville  that  any  organization  of  men  here  when  they  invited 
me  to  anything  as  they  did  to  your  banquet  tomorrow  night, 
invited  my  wife,  so  I  think  you  are  all  a  pretty  good  lot 
of  bricks.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  to  you  that  in  our  coming  to  Louisville,  we  shall  have 
a  word  of  -welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
the  Honorable  W.  O.  Head.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Head's  Welcome. 

Hon.  W.  O.  Head:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
brickworkers,  and  I  may  say,  therefore,  the  home  builders  of 
the  nation — It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  I  welcome  you,  to 


it  has  been  wonderfully  improved  as  the  years  have  gone 
by,  for  I  understand  you  can  now  turn  out  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  brick  in  ten  hours  and  still  we  haven’t 
enough  they  say,  for  as  the  old  world  moves  on  and  building 
progresses,  we  need  more  brick.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
welcome  you  on  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary — your  silver 
anniversary.  It  shows  that  you  must  have  a  splendid  or¬ 
ganization,  and  an  organization  of  good  men  to  hold  together 
that  long,  and  grow  each  year  as  I  am  told  you  have. 
I  understand  your  slogan  for  1911  is  “Advertise  Brick.”  That 
is  fine,  because  you  are  winding  up  the  alarm  clock  to  arouse 
the  business  world  when  you  do  that.  Advertising  means 
business  growth,  and  when  growth  stops  business  decays, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  all  classes  of  work  shall  be 
pushed  in  this  active  day.  Publicity  is  the  mightest 
force  known  to  the  human  family.  It  enlightens,  it  goes 
forward,  it  argues,  and  it  does  us  much  good  in  every  way. 

I  trust  and  I  hope,  my  friends,  you  will  come  to  see  us 
again.  In  fact,  we  would  not  care  if  you  made  this  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  for  your  convention.  (Applause.)  We 
rather  like  the  looks  of  you.  This  is  a  splendid  body  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  if  you  decide  to  make  this  per¬ 
manent  headquarters,  we  will  help  you  all  we  can.  I  am  glad 
to  see  an  organization  that  brings  the  ladies  with  it,  be- 
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cause  without  them  we  can  never  succeed  very  well.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

My  friends,  I  want  you  to  feel  at  home  here.  You  know 
it  is  customary  to  turn  the  keys  over,  but  when  I  wakened 
this  morning  I  understood  that  you  had  already  taken  the 
city;  we  had  left  the  doors  and  gates  open  so  you  would  have 
no  trouble  getting  in,  for  we  knew  you  were  coming,  and  I 
trust  you  will  make  yourselves  at  home.  Visit  the  City 
Hall,  our  council  chambers  are  open  to  you  if  you  want  to 
hold  any  meetings  there,  and  I  want  to  see  you  all  enjoy 
yourselves  while  here. 

When  you  get  through  with  your  work,  I  trust  you  will 
have  fun  and  frivolity,  because  I  assure  you  there  is  no  brick 
dust  in  our  hospitality.  There  is  no  brick  dust  in  our  eyes, 
and  I  assure  you  there  is  none  in  our  liquor.  (Laughter.) 
So  you  are  ours  and  Louisville  is  yours.  Before  I  get 
through,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  publishes  a  magazine  called  The  Clay-Worker.  I  got 
a  copy  of  same  the  other  day,  it  came  into  my  office  and  I 
read  with  great  pleasure  the  nice  things  he  said  about 
Louisville.  It  is  a  splendid  magazine,  there  was  so  much 
valuable  information  in  it,  and  he  said  so  much  about  Louis¬ 
ville  that  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Randall,  in  person  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  250,000  people  in  Louisville. 


the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  But  most  of  all,  we 
do  appreciate  the  welcome  to  your  hearts  and  for  the  time  being 
to  your  society.  • 

After  such  a  greeting  we  feel  like  hanging  our  hats  on  the 
nearest  peg  and  making  ourselves  at  home,  but  If  there  is  a  fellow 
here  who  does  not  feel  that  way,  or  who  will  not  look  as  if  he  did. 
then  you  have  the  authority  of  this  Association  to  cut  off  his  supply 
right  now,  and  not.  allow  him  another  drop  during  the  session  of 
this  convention. 

This  is  certainly  a  cosmopolitan  gathering.  Almost  every  State 
in  our  beloved  Union  is  represented. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  girl  whose  father  was  acquainting 
her  with  the  family  history.  After  he  had  told  her  that  her 
mother  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  her  father  in  Boston  and  her¬ 
self  in  Pittsburg,  she  seemed  much  perplexed  for  a  time,  and 
finally  replied,  “Well,  papa,  I  have  just  been  wondering  if  mamma 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  and  you  in  Boston  and  I  in  Pittsburg, 
how  we  three  ever  got  together.” 

But  with  our  modern  means  of  travel  it  does  not  seem  so  re¬ 
markable  that  we  have  gotten  together  as  does  the  fact  that  we 
were  eager  to  do  so,  and  were  all  impatient  for  the  8th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  arrive. 

Time  was  when  “Bast  was  East”  and  “West  was  West,”  and 
infinitely  more  did  this  condition  apply  to  the  North  and  South,  but 
now,  thank  God,  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  Bast,  no  West. 
Sectionalism,  with  its  attendant  bitterness,  has  gone  forever.  And 
while  we  are  possessed  of  local  state  pride,  yet  our  greatest  glory 
is  the  fact  we  are  all  American  citizens.  That  we  bear  a  name 
which  is  politically  above  every  other  name. 

When  the  State  of  Ohio  elects  a  Democratic  Governor  and  the 
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Most  assuredly  we  are  glad  you  are  within  our  gates. 
We  feel  honored  at  your  coming.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  own  and  claim  you  as  the  nation’s  home  builders, 
and  remember  that  the  sunshine  of  affection  glows  forever  in 
Louisville;  we  love  our  friends,  and  as  such  we  greet  you. 
(Loud  Applause.) 

President  Blair:  Mr.  Mayor,  your  very  kind  words  of 
welcome  are  appreciated,  and  we  are  pleased  to  call  on  one 
of  our  members,  Mr.  G.  W.  McNees,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  to  re¬ 
spond. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  MR.  G.  W.  M’NEES. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Louisville: 

It  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  that  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville  should  so  excel  in  her  beauty,  her  social  life,  her  commerce 
and  in  so  many  things  that  make  a  city  great,  but  knowing  as  we 
now  do,  the  “Head”  of  her  government,  the  mystery  is  solved. 

With  us,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  your  city  retain  its  company  manners  for  a  few 
days,  as  we  intend  taking  a  second  look. 

The  warmth  of  the  Mayor’s  welcome  would  indicate  that  he 
believes  we  are  a  pretty  decent  lot  of  fellows.  Let  us  pray  that 
he  may  not  learn  differently,  at  least  until  we  get  out  of  towrv 

At  any  rate,  such  a  welcome  makes  my  task  an  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful  one,  and  in  behalf  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  this  generous,  whole-souled  and 
kindly  reception,  in  this  beautiful  hotel,  to  your  splendid  city  and 


State  of  Tennessee  a  Republican,  when  President  Taft  can  appoint 
one  Confederate  soldier  to  a  Cabinet  position  and  another  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  highest  court,  surely  the  political  mil- 
lenium  is  drawing  near.  And  today  it  matters  not  from  which  one 
of  the  great  galaxy  of  States  we  come,  geographic  and  sectional 
lines  are  forgotten,  and  whether  we  “reckon  so,”  whether  we  “guess 
so”  or  whether  we  simply  “allow  so,”  we  are  all  equally  welcome 
to  this  beautiful  Southern  city. 

How  much  of  this  feeling  of  kinship,  this  broad  spirit  of  frater¬ 
nity  and  human  brotherhood  has  grown  out  of  our  and  similar 
associations  I  do  not  venture  to  assert.  But  as  we  touch  elbows 
here,  take  each  other  by  the  hand  and  look  into  each  other’s  faces, 
as  we  come  into  more  or  less  intimate  social  relations,  we  realize 
that  “One  touch  of  nature  makes  us  kin.”  And  we  appreciate  the 
force  of  what  Longfellow  has  so  beautifully  said  in  his  poem  pic¬ 
turing  the  splendid  art  of  the  Oriental  clayworker — 

“The  human  race 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  place — • 

Caucasian,  Coptic  or  Malay — 

All  that  inhabit  this  great  earth, 

Whatever  be  their  rank  or  worth, 

Are  kindred  and  allied  by  birth, 

And  made  of  the  same  clay.” 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Louisville,  we  realize  that  we 
are  .enjoying  the  hospitality  of  “no  mean  city,”  and  we  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  the  statement  that  we  bring  to  your  city  an  asso¬ 
ciation  representing  no  mean  craft,  business  and  profession,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  is,  all  in  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  benefactor  of  the  race  who  “makes 
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two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  blade  grew  before.”  But 
the  clayworker  takes  the  crude  earth  and  fashions  from  it  shapes 
of  utility  and  beauty  in  endless  variety  that  minister  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  the  necessities  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  pretty  ornaments  in  your  drawing-room,  the  tile  under  your 
feet,  the  dishes  on  your  table,  your  beautiful  houses  and  the  roofs 
on  them,  your  splendid  churches  and  towering  skyscrapers,  and  the 
very  bricks  in  your  pavements,  over  which  is  transported  much  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world — the  manufacturers  of  all  these  things 
are  represented  in  this  association. 

Of  what  other  industry  can  it  be  said  that  its  products  are  at 
once  so  beautiful,  so  useful  and  so  imperishable?  They  withstand 
equally  -well  the  rains  and  the  drought,  polar  frosts  and  southern 
suns.  Of  them  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  “Neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt.” 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  fact  that  the  industries  represented  by  this 
Association  are  adding  tremendously  to  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  world?  And  whatever  of  success  we  may  enjoy  individually, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  not  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others,  but  the  benefits  which  mankind  derives  from  our 
labors  is  the  measure  of  our  prosperity. 

We  have  a  twofold  purpose  in  coming  here.  To  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  our  business  interests  and  to  enjoy  a  few  days 
of  respite  and  social  pleasure. 

In  nothing  is  the  advance  of  civilization  more  apparent  than  in 
the  contrast  between  business  methods  of  today  and  of  former 
years.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  find  anyone  practicing  dishon¬ 
orable  methods.  Business  never  before  was  conducted  on  so  high 


Then  with  our  offices  miles  away  and  enjoying  the  warm-hearted 
hospitality  of  this  delightful  city,  let  us  make  the  most  of  our 
splendid  environment  and  catch  pleasure  as  it  flies.  And  under 
the  smiles  of  these  beautiful  women  who  are  honoring  us  with 
their  presence  we  are  bound  to  be  happy.  For — 

“Women  whose  form  and  whose  soul 

Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue, 

■Whether  sunned  in  the  tropics  or  chilled  at  the  pole, 

If  women  be  there,  there  is  happiness,  too.” 

Then,  when  our  convention  shall  close  and  we  return  to  our 
homes,  we  shall  have  reason  to  remember  this  occasion.  And — 

“May  we  carry  hence,  each  one,  some  word,  some  look,  some  tone. 
Into  his  after  life  to  be  treasured  heart  deep  and  carried  home. 
An  echo  from  the  distant  sea. 

A  thing  of  joy  to  memory  in  all  the  years  to  come.” 

(Loud  applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  on  the  program  is  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  the  address  of  our  President,  Will  P.  Blair,  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  BLAIR’S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  marks  a  high  tide  of  interest  historically  and 
practically.  It  occurs  at  a  time  when  this  country  is  viewing  her 
reckless  past  in  utter  amazement.  The  country  has  been  unable 
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a  plane,  and  never  did  the  word  of  a  business  man  possess  so  much 
value. 

Formerly  a  man  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  others  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  And  if  he  made  some  new  discovery  it  was 
considered  a  sacred  secret,  to  be  locked  up  in  the  innermost  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  heart. 

Today  we  meet  in  this  convention  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  information  ourselves,  but  of  freely  imparting  to  others  any 
knowledge  we  may  possess. 

Then  men  were  envious  of  the  success  of  their  neighbors.  Today 
we  look  on  our  neighbor’s  success  not  only  with  tolerance,  but  with 
genuine  pleasure.  And  may  the  day  hasten  when  we  shall  realize 
even  better  than  now  that  selfishness  has  no  place  in  business. 
That  in  helping  others  w'e  are  helping  ourselves,  and  that  outsiders 
will  place  the  same  estimate  upon  us  and  our  business  which  we 
place  on  each  other. 

Then  as  to  the  other  feature.  We  are  too  prone  to  neglect  the 
social  side.  We  get  so  close  to  business  we  are  apt  to  forget  there 
are  better  things. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  time  is  passing  and  that — 

,fSoon,  too  soon, 

The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon. 

Too  soon  today  be  yesterday. 

Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past. 

And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last 
And  trodden  into  clay.” 


to  poise  herself  in  the  shock  suffered  from  this  onlook.  A  cry  has 
gone  up  in  the  interest  of  the  future  demanding  that  our  natural 
resources  shall  hereafter  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  welfare.  This  cry  of  alarm  has  taken  on  almost  a 
moblike  spirit.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  demanded  that  the  resources 
of  our  country  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  favored  few  for 
distribution  when  needed,  but  rather  shall  be  preserved  for  a  larger 
distribution  by  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  a  limitation  against  the  use 
and  consumption  of  whatever  we  may  wish  or  whatever  we  are 
able  to  purchase,  that  natural  resources  shall  be  apportioned  under 
a  limitation  rule,  so  that  it  may  not  be  said  in  the  future  that  our 
country  has  either  been  guilty  of  extravagance  or  prodigality. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  condition  as  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  philosophy  of  our  own  civilization,  we  can  scarcely 
predict.  That  a  better  regulation  in  all  these  matters  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  ultimate  good  of  society  and  to  the  future  good  of 
the  country.  I  doubt  not,  but  aside  from  all  this,  as  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  history  must  repeat  itself  time  and  again,  and 
will  repeat  itself  now.  Conservation  for  futurity  is  best  solved  by 
substitution.  If  you  cannot  have  bread  to  eat,  eat  meat ;  if  you 
can’t  have  meat,  become  a  vegetarian.  A  large  part  of  the  world 
lives  on  bananas ;  another  part  eat  rice  and  fish. 

Because  the  wonderful  forests  of  this  country  have  heretofore 
furnished  the  great  proportion  of  domestic  utilities  and  conveni¬ 
ences  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  long  for  a  continuance. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  country  should  pass  through  a  period  of 
the  slowly  awakening  process.  Full  and  complete  relief  may  be 
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had,  and  may  be  had  at  once,  if  the  clayworking  fi-aternity  in  this 
country  will  with  one  united  effort  direct  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  possibilities  of  substitution  that  are  to  be  found  in 
her  products.  A  house  without  a  single  piece  of  wood  in  it,  its 
embellishment  inside  and  out,  its  adornment,  its  utilities,  are  now 
quite  possible  by  the  craft  and  skill  of  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  greater  opportunity  than  now  has  never  been  presented' 
to  our  industry.  A  failure  to  grasp  the  situation,  to  take  advantage 
of  conditions,  would  be  a  commercial  crime.  It  would  be  none  the 
less  a  crime  that  efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  undertaken  with 
dilatory  action  and  feeble  hands. 

That  the  allied  and  organized  efforts  carrying  out  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  this  association  have  been  stronger  in  evidence  during 
the  past  few  years  is  gladly  conceded,  but  that  these  shall  become 
more  united  and  more  determined  and  more  persistent  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  i$  unquestionably  true.  The  American  Ceramic  Society  has 
done  a  great  work,  but  its  work  is  in  its  infancy.  The  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  has  impressed  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  desirability  of  paving  brick  upon  the  American  munici¬ 
palities  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  that  organization  needs  the 
stimulation  of  unity  and  the  appreciation  of  its  own  worth  and 
character  as  an  American  institution.  What  they  have  done  has 
been  well  done,  but  what  they  may  do  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  supremacy  of  their  product.  As  their  efforts  grow  united  and 
thus  become  strong,  the  desired  recognition  will  come  in  all  its 
completeness. 

A  publicity  committee  was  urged  into  existence  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  bringing  all  kinds  of  building 
brick  into  public  favor.  Its  work  sowed  the  seed  that  brought  forth 


worse  than  thrown  away.  If  you  have  any  time  left  after  giving 
your  own  business  and  your  own  line  all  the  attention  it  requires 
bestow  a  favor  upon  your  neighbor  or  even  your  competitor.  It; 
matters  not  what  your  line,  whether  of  face  brick,  hollow  construc¬ 
tion  goods,  backers  or  liners,  whether  you  can  make  the  poorest  or 
the  best  goods,  if  you  cannot  devote  all  your  time  to  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale,  exercise  charity  and  benevolence  rather  than  hunting 
cause  for  a  grouch.  A  sale  of  the  best  clayworking  product  very 
often  opens  the  way  for  the  poorest,  and  a  sale  of  the  poorest  often 
opens  the  way  for  the  sale  of  the  best.  There  are  practical  uses 
for  all  classes  of  goods  commercially  manufactured  today,  and 
while  this  is  true,  all  must  concede  that  the  demand  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  many  respects  is  changing.  Few  expenditures  are 
made  for  the  day  or  the  season ;  the  greater  portion  being  as  an 
investment  pure  and  simple.  Therefore  permanency  and  economy 
are  the  chief  factors  that  control. 

It  is  your  duty,  therefore,  to  make  the  very  best  product  that 
your  situation  and  material  will  permit.  It  would  seem  that  the 
solid  structures  that  are  being  built  in  our  larger  cities  would  meet| 
the  demands  of  civilization  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  believed  to  be  so.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  building 
erected  today  in  25  or  30  years  from  now  will  be  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  others,  but  they  are  expected  to  last  a  hundred  and 
even  a  thousand  years.  We  must  therefore  furnish  the  material  to 
meet  this  requirement.  In  this  respect  we  have  seen  a  revolution 
take  place  in  the  last  few  years.  What  satisfied  the  market  five 
years  ago  will  not  at  all  answer  today.  In  many  respects  we  have 
kept  pace  with  this  demand.  Never  before  were  brick  manufac¬ 
tured  of  so  high  a  quality.  Never  before  were  brick  so  economically- 
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fruit  that  has  been  worth  while.  This  effort  was  followed  by  the 
organization  of  the  Clay  Products  Association,  which  did  stronger 
and  better  work.  It  was  again  followed  by  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America,  and  in  what  it  has  accomplished  during 
the  past  year  there  is  not  a  single  producer  of  clay  manufactured 
goods  in  this  country  that  is  not  its  debtor,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  the  manufacturer  who  either  throw’s  cold  water  on  the  efforfis 
of  any  of  these  organizations  or  who  even  stands  idly  by,  though 
without  condemnation  or  commendation,  is  not  only  an  enemy  to 
the  craft  but  an  enemy  to  himself. 

I  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  review  the  conditions  of  the 
past  year  in  a  way  to  remind  you  as  to  whether  or  not  your  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  one  of  profit  or  of  loss.  It  is  enough  to  say,  and  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  say  as  much,  that  each  of  you  have  done  as 
well  as  you  deserved.  The  thing  that  I  would  rather  impress  upon 
you  is  that  you  shall  deserve  more.  Think  you  that  the  number  of 
neatly  equipped  bath  rooms  that  have  come  into  the  modest  homes 
of  our  countrymen  by  the  thousands  and  which  have  taken  the 
place  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  wash  basin,  the  wash  tub,  the 
creek  and  the  mill  pond,  and  even  brought  a  bath  itself  where  no. 
bath  had  been — think  you  this  and  all  this  would  have  taken  place 
but  for  the  insistent  picture  that  meets  your  eye  every  time  a  maga¬ 
zine  is  opened?  The  advantage,  the  comfort,  the  economy  of  our 
entire  production  must  necessarily  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
everybody  in  this  country  if  you  would  have  everybody  buy  who 
can  buy. 

At  no  time  should  the  spirit  of  jealousy  be  manifest.  It  is 
without  excuse  or  reason.  Time  employed  in  its  consideration  is 


manufactured.  While  the  price  of  labor  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  price  of  brick  has  practically  remained  the 
same.  Economical  methods  are  being  continually  introduced.  Not 
all  of  them  that  are  suggested  are  by  any  means  what  they  are 
alleged  to  be.  If  it  were  so,  by  lopping  off  25c  a  thousand  here 
and  25c  a  thousand  there,  as  contended  by  the  claimants,  we  should 
soon  be  making  brick  for  nothing.  But  in  spite  of  improvements 
in  manufacture  and  in  spite  of  the  long  period  of  time  since  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  was  undertaken,  we  really  know  but 
little  about  it  yet,  and  we  are  far  and  away  from  being  masters 
of  it.  It  is  an  inviting,  an  interesting  and  even  an  enticing  study. 
Great  fame  awaits  the  man  who  understands  possible  structural 
processes  in  the  molding  of  clays  alone.  The  combined  genius  of 
craftsmen  and  machine  men  has  accomplished  but  little  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  like  saying  much  that  300,000  builders  can  be 
pushed  through  a  single  machine  in  every  10  hours,  or  that  100,000 
10-pound  paving  block  is  an  ordinary  day’s  run  for  a  single  ma¬ 
chine,  but  really  a  blush  of  incompetency  must  come  to  us  when  we 
walk  from  our  own  machine  and  stand  before  the  great  printing 
press  of  the  day.  A  vast  field  of  research  work  lies  before  the 
clayworking  industry  of  this  country.  To  the  outsiders  it  may 
seem  a  simple  problem,  but  it  is  not. 

We  have  knocked  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  many  years,  ask¬ 
ing  national  aid.  Finally  our  petition  has  been  granted  and  hence¬ 
forth  we  may  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  co¬ 
operative  efforts  to  solve  the  thousand  and  one  problems  that  con¬ 
front  us.  Not  alone  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  are  the 
problems  that  hinder  and  delay,  but  even  a  far  greater  field  is  open 
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that  their  uses  may  be  properly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
public.  The  educational  features  of  our  various  promotional  or¬ 
ganizations  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Time  will  not  permit  me 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  features  incidental  to  encour¬ 
aging  the  sale  and  use  of  clay  goods.  In  the  abode  of  man  by 
night  and  in  the  provision  for  his  footsteps  by  day,  in  hundreds  of 
ways,  the  use  of  clay  for  domestic  and  public  purposes  walks  hand 
in  hand  with  the  discoveries  of  medical  science  in  the  provision  of 
a  sanitary  condition  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Nor  must  it 
be  considered  for  a  moment  that  clay  products  are  limited  to  feat¬ 
ures  of  utility,  economy  and  comfort.  The  demands  of  art  and 
beauty  are  fully  and  completely  met. 

The  whole  people  should  know  of  these  things.  Conditions 
should  be  common  knowledge,  such  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wade  Park,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  the  residences  of  brick,  embel¬ 
lished  with  terra  cotta  and  adorned  with  brick  pavements,  each 
constructed  with  skill  and  artistic  beauty,  and  of  such  possibilities 
of  brick  pavements  as  are  found  in  the  driveways  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  depot  of  New  York  City,  which  furnish  habitations 
and  streets,  if  not  closely  akin  to  che  New  Jerusalem,  at  least  ap¬ 
proaches  an  ideal  paradise  and  dominion  control  that  should  satisfy 
every  creature  here  below.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  another  annual 
event,  the  report  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.  (Applause.) 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association: 

Gentlemen — As  we  assemble  in  this  beautiful  city  for  our 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention,  thus  celebrating  our  silver  anniver¬ 


sary,  so  to  speak,  it  is  brought  tenderly  to  my  mind  that  on  the 
occasion  of  our  former  convention  held  here  it  was  my  honeymoon 
trip,  and  out  of  gracious  compliment  to  my  blushing  bride  you 
honored  me  with  election  as  treasurer  of  the  Association.  In  the 
exuberance  of  youth  I  attempted  to  be  facetious  in  my  first  report, 
being  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  showed  a  surplus.  Brother  An¬ 
thony  Ittner,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  nominated 
me  for  re-election,  with  the  proviso  that  I  must  always  show  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  furnish  a  joke  in  my  report.  (Laughter.)  In  the  passing 
of  nineteen  years  it  has  been  a  harder  task  to  provide  the  joke 
than  the  surplus,  notwithstanding  the  three  panics  we  passed 
through.  But  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  in  my  report  to  this 
convention  to  show  a  much  larger  surplus  than  was  originally  com¬ 
mitted  to  my  care,  and  that,  too.  without  any  resort  to  “frenzied 
finance.” 

This  is  more  forcefully  illustrated  by  the  story  that  is  told  of  a 
philanthropist,  who  visited  a  destitute  negro  family  and  having  his 
heartstrings  torn  with  pity,  drew  out  his  wallet  and  said:  “Here, 
Hamlet,  take  this  dollar  and  go  out  and  buy  a  chicken  for  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.”  Hamlet,  the  young  son  of  the  house,  accepted  the 
banknote  gratefully,  and  the  poor  widow,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
bowed  tile  philanthropist  out.  But  the  garden  walk  wound  by  an 
open  window,  and  as  the  parting  philanthropist  passed  by  the  win- 
daw  he  was  amazed  to  hear  the  mother  say  shrilly  to  her  son : 
"You,  Ham,  you  jes  gimme  dat  dollah  an’  go  git  dat  Christmas 
chicken  in  de  nachel  way.”  (Laughter.)  So  I  am  jis’  nachelly 
glad  to  report  a  surplus  on  hand  of  $4 6 5. 80. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TWENTT-FOURTH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance  in  treasury,  account  1909 .  $90.71 

Membership  fees,  111  at  $5.00,  1910 .  $555.00 

Membership  fees,  525  at  $3.00,  1910 .  1,572.00 

Reports  and  pamphlets  sold .  12.00 

- -  2,139.00 


Total  receipts  .  $2,229.71 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  programs,  mailing,  etc.,  per  voucher...  $113.30 


Paid  for  convention  reports,  mailing,  etc.,  per 

voucher  .  263.79 

Paid  for  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  per  voucher....  111.30 
Paid  for  miscellaneous  printing,  per  voucher.  .  154.74 

Paid  for  engrossing  certificate,  per  voucher.  . . .  11.40 

Paid  for  postage,  expressage,  exchange,  per 

voucher  . ' .  194.38 

Paid  for  extra  badges,  per  voucher .  15.00 

Paid  for  clerk  hire,  allowance,  per  voucher.  .  .  .  300.00 

Paid  for  Secretary,  traveling  expenses,  per 

voucher  . 250.00 

Paid  for  Assistant  Secretary,  allowance,  per 

voucher  .  100.00 

Paid  for  Ohio  State  University  scholarship, 

per  voucher  .  250.00 


Total  expenditures  .  $1,763.91 

Balance  in  treasury  .  465.80 


Total 


$2,229.71 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total  receipts  . $2,139.00 

Total  expenditures  .  1,763.91 

Balance  in  treasury  .  465.80 


Total 


Respectfully  submitted, 


$2,229.71 


Election 


Jno.  W.  Sibley, 

Treasurer. 


of  Officers. 


President  Blair:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  officers.  The  first  in  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  nomination  and  election  of  president  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  and  we  are  ready  to .  receive  nominations  for 
president. 

C.  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  do  not  intend  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  candidate  for  election  as  president  to  take  up  any 
great  amount  of  your  time.  All  of  you  who  know  Charles 
M.  Crook,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  know  him  to  love  him. 
You  love  him  because  of  his  manly  virtues.  You  love  him 
because  of  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  in  time,  and  almost 
the  sacrifices  of  his  health  in  furthering  the  industries  which 
we  represent.  Elect  him  your  president  and  you  have  done 
this  organization  of  ours  more  honor  than  you  have  done 
him.  Allow  the  message  to  be  sent  to  him  at  his  home  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  that  you  have  elected  him  your  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  may  materially  assist  him  in  re¬ 
covering  his  lost  health,  and  return  to  him  his  physical 
health  and  happiness,  and  it  will  be  a  message  that  will 
be  a  blessing  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization  as  represented  by  this  convention.  I  therefore  place 
in  nomination  for  your  consideration  and  election,  the  name 
of  Charles  M.  Crook,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.:  I  second  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Crook,  and  move  the  nominations  be  closed 
and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
for  Mr.  C.  M.  Crook  for  President. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several,  and  carried  unan¬ 
imously. 

President  Blair:  The  Secretary  notifies  me  that  the  bal¬ 
lot  has  been  cast  for  Charles  M.  Crook,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Crook  is  your  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  I 
regret  very  much  indeed  that  he  is  not  here  to  speak  for 
himself.  I  am  very  glad  that  this  Association  has  spoken 
to  him  in  the  manner  that  it  has.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Crook 
will  reflect  the  utmost  honor  upon  this  magnificent  organiza- 
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tion  of  ours.  With  this  work  so  well  begun,  we  will  now 
have  nominations  for  the  office  of  first  vice-president. 

Charles  T.  Harris,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  For  the  office  of 
first  vice-president,  I  wish  to  nominate  a  gentleman  who,  for 
seventeen  years  has  attended  every  convention  of  this  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  during  that  time 
both  by  word  and  by  deed  on  many  occasions,  he  has  shown 
his  love  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association. 
I  take  pleasure  in  nominating  Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  of  Me- 
tuchen,  N.  J.,  for  the  office.  (Applause.) 

R.  C.  Penfield,  New  York  City:  I  desire  to  second  Mr. 
Bloomfield’s  nomination. 

G.  W.  McNees,  Kittanning,  Pa.:  I  move  the  nominations 
be  closed  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  convention  for  Mr.  Bloomfield. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  and 
Mr.  Bloomfield  has  been  elected  first  vice-president.  Mr. 
Bloomfield  is  present  and  can  speak  for  himself,  so  I  would 
ask  him  to  come  up  on  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— 
I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  speech  on  this  occasion,  and  I 
came  entirely  unprepared.  As  I  look  over  the  history  of 
our  conventions  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
nominees  after  election  to  thank  the  convention,  but  on  this 
occasion,  there  are  two  thoughts  that  come  to  me  that  those 
who  have  spoken  have  not  taken  into  consideration,  with 
reference  to  our  business  and  our  occupation,  and  I  want 
every  member  of  this  association  as  we  meet  together  for 
mutual  good  and  mutual  benefit,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  and  go  away  with  a  moral  sense  of  obligation  of  their 
profession,  as  well  as  pecuniary  and  financial.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  brickmaker  to  build  his 
house  of  wood,  and  the  denuding  of  our  forests  has  produced 
such  a  condition  that  those  who  are  aware  of  what  the 
natural  result  will  be  are  looking  with  alarm  on  this  con¬ 
tinued  cutting  down  and  using  for  building  purposes  of  our 
trees  and  forests.  It  lies  with  you  to  prevent  that  disaster, 
and  if  you  will  take  that  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
financial  end,  you  will  be  doing  a  great  good.  Then  there 
is  the  other  thought.  You  pick  up  a  paper  and  read  with 
horror  that  a  family  hqs  gone  to  bed  at  night:  father  and 
mother  and  the  little  ones;  during  the  night  in  that  frame 
building,  a  fire  has  raged,  often  all  have  been  taken  out  in 
the  morning  incinerated.  We  hold  it  within  our  power  to 
prevent  any  such  thing  as  that  by  insisting  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  of  fireproof  residences  in  the  future,  and  they  can  be 
built  as  cheap  as  the  flimsy  fire  traps  that  have  been  going 
up  for  the  past  twenty  years.  These  are  thoughts  every 
clayworker  present  today  ought  to  take  away  with  him. 
If  he  will  carry  these  two  thoughts  in  connection  with  the 
financial  end  of  the  business,  he  will  be  more  successful  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
high  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me.  I  appreciate  it  fully. 
(Applause.) 

President  Blair:  The  next  in  order  is  the  nomination  for 
second  vice-president. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.:  Mr.  President,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — Those  of  you  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  at  our  Rochester  convention  two  years  ago 
learned  that  the  Rochester  brickmakers  are  royal  entertain¬ 
ers.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  and  can  say  they  are  a 
bunch  of  live  wires.  We  were  fortunate  a  year  ago  to 
chose  one  of  these  gentlemen  our  third  vice-president.  The 
gentleman  has  made  good;  he  makes  good  wherever  you 
may  place  him,  and  it  affords  me'  great  pleasure  to  nominate 
that  gentleman  for  our  second  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  H.  H. 
Rogers,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Applause.) 

Hervey  Haigh:  I  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

Elliott  S.  Morse,  Washington,  D.  C.:  I  move  the  nom¬ 


ination  be  closed  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  for  Mr.  Rogers  for  second  vice-president. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  secretary  announces  he  has  cast 
the  ballot  and  I  declare  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  we  will  hear  from 
Mr.  Rogers. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— 
I  appreciate  the  honor  you  have  paid  me  by  electing  me  to 
the  office  of  second  vice-president.  I  accept  the  office  and 
thank  you  again  for  your  courtesy.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  This  brings  us  to  the  nomination  of 
the  third  vice-president. 

W.  J.  Snyder,  Brazil,  Ind.:  I  wish  to  place  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  office  of  third  vice-president  a  younger  man,  who 
I  know  will  make  good.  A  young  man  of  untiring  zeal  and 
wise  energy,  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.  (Applause.) 

Fred  Talbot,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Mr.  President,  St.  Louis 
seconds  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rodgers. 

J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind.:  I  move  the  nominations  be 
closed  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  entire 
ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers. 

J.  H.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Biair:  The  Secretary  assures  me  that  he  has 


G.  W.  McNees,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


cast  the  ballot  according  to  your  instructions,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  declare  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  elected  to  the 
third  vice-presidency  of  this  Association.  Inasmuch  as  he 
is  recommended  to  us  as  a  young  man  and  I  am  informed 
that  he  is  an  honest  man,  because  only  last  week  he  returned 
to  the  owner  an  umbrella  that  he  had  borrowed  (laughter), 
as  a  young  man,  I  call  upon  another  young  man  to  bring  him 
to  the  plantform  in  order  that  you  may  see  and  hear  from  Mr. 
Rodgers.  Mr.  Snyder,  the  young  man  who  nominated  Mr. 
Rodgers,  will  please  bring  this  young  man  to  the  platform. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  your  third 
vice-president.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill.:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen — I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  honor.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  it  thoroughly.  I  hope  I  will  have  the  ability  to  serve 
this  Association  and  to  make  it  better,  if  possible.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Blair:  Now,  you  have  before  you  the  serious 
duty  of  selecting  the  Secretary  of  this  association. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.:  I  find  in  looking  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  this  Association,  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  “has  beens”  some  time  or  an¬ 
other  in  their  existence,  has  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
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of  nominating  our  friend  Randall  for  the  office  of  Secretary, 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  add  to  my  honors  by  nom¬ 
inating  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Randall'  for  Secretary.  I  believe 
we  owe  it  to  him  for  the  good  he  has  done  for  us  and  what 
he  has  done  for  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  what 
he  has  done  to  make  this  Association  what  it  is  today. 
Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  nominate  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Randall  for  Secretary  of  this  convention  for  the 
twenty-fifth  time.  (Applause.) 

O.  N.  Townsend,  Zanesville,  Ohio:  I  desire  to  second  the 
nomination. 

J.  H.  Mead,  Warners,  N.  Y. :  I  move  the  nominations 
come  to  a  close  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  he  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Mr.  Randall  for  the 
office  of  Secretary. 

Seconded  by  several,  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  Assistant  Secretary  has  performed 
her  duty  as  requested  and  I  declare  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Randall 
elected  Secretary  for  the  twenty-fifth  time.  (Applause  and 
cries  of  speech.)  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  introduce  Mr. 
Randall.  I  don’t  want  to  misrepresent  things  to  you,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  stand  here  and  tell  all  the  truth  about  him 
that  I  know.  If  you  have  not  found  out  all  about  him  in 
twenty-five  years,  that’s  your  fault.  (Laughter.)  I  wiil  let 
him  speak  for  himself.  (Applause.) 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Member:  Oh!  you  Teddy!  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men — If  any  one  had  said  to  me  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  would  still  be  serving  this 
Association  as  an  officer,  I  would  have  laughed  at  him.  I 
think  I  would  have  hired  somebody  to  “tie  a  can”  to  me  then 
and  there  had  I  dreamed  of  such  a  long  term  of  servitude. 
It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  term  of  servitude,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  thank  you  again  for  the  twenty-fifth  time  for 
this  vote  of  confidence,  for  I  take  it  as  such.  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  talk  more  than  half  an  hour  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  (Laughter.)  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  two 
little  Hebrew  boys  just  after  Christmas,  walking  along  the 
street.  One  who  had  received  a  new  pair  of  mittens  was 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  talking  continuously, 
pointing  this  way  and  that  and  gesticulating  as  Hebrews 
do  as  he  talked.  The  other  little  fellow  had  his  hands  shoved 
down  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  did  not  have  much  to  say. 
Finally,  the  first  little  boy  said  to  him,  “Ikey,  what  makes 
you  so  still;  why  don’t  you  say  something?”  Shoving  his 
hands  still  further  into  his  pockets,  Ikey  replied,  “Oh,  go  on 
Abe,  talk  yourself;  I  ain’t  got  no  mittens.”  (Laughter.)  At 
one  of  our  earliest  conventions  at  Philadelphia,  I  mean  our 
first  convention  at  Philadelphia,  I  made  my  first  serious 


effort  at  a  little  speech  at  the  “powwow”  and  just  after  I 
made  my  escape,  I  met  D.  V.  Purington  and  W.  A.  Eudaly. 
Mr.  Purington  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  turning  to  Mr. 
Eudaly  said,  “Randall  is  growing,  Eudaly,”  and  with  that 
quick  wit  for  which  Mr.  Eudaly  is  famous,  he  asked,  “Better 
or  worse?”  (Laughter.)  Well,  I  have  been  growing  ever 
since  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  have  grown  right  through  my 
hair  (laughter)  and  a  good  friend  of  mine  who  was  good 
enough  to  tell  me  the  truth,  said  to  me  last  night,  “Randall, 
you  have  got  the  swell  head,”  (laughter)  so  you  see  I  am 
growing;  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  is  for  the  other 
fellow  to  say.  One  thing  is  sure,  our  Association  is  growing 
in  strength  numerically  and  otherwise,  as  Treasurer  Sibley’s 
good  cash  balance  shows.  It  is  growing  in  influence,  and  I 
hope  with  the  continuation  of  your  cordial  support,  we  shall 
mark  another  high  water  mark  a  year  hence.  I  thank  you 
very,  very  sincerely.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  Next  comes  the  election  of  Treasurer. 
We  are  ready  for  nominations. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  our  present  Treasurer 
to  be  his  own  successor.  He  has  so  faithfully  fulfilled  the  re¬ 
quirements  which  he  says  I  made,  and  I  think  he  states  the 
question  correctly,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  can  continue 
to  fulfill  the  requirements,  that  it  gives  me  exceeding  great 
pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  Brother  John  W.  Sibley,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.  (Applause.) 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Columbus,  O.:  I  had  thought  of  nomi¬ 
nating  Mr.  Sibley,  but  I  happened  to  think  it  was  Mr.  Ittner’s 
privilege  so  long  as  he  attends  our  conventions,  and  I  hope 
my  turns  will  never  come,  but  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the 
contract  which  seems  to  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Sibley  by 
Mr.  Ittner  should  be  renewed.  Therefore,  I  second  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Sibley.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ittner.  I  want  to  depart  from  the  stereotyped  method 
that  has  been  adopted  heretofore  in  electing  our  officers,  and 
I  move  that  Brother  Sibley  be  elected  by  acclamation. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  amend  the  motion  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  suspension  of  the  rules  to  allow  Mr.  Ittner’s  motion  to 
carry,  because  thirty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Ittner  was  elected  to 
the  presidency,  here  in  Louisville. 

Mr.  Ittner:  You  want  to  make  me  out  an  old  man. 
(Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  What  I  started  to  say  was  that  if 
there  is  a  single  man  in  this  Association  that  the  rules  should 
be  broken  for,  it  is  Mr.  Ittner,  for  he  was  elected  President 
at  our  first  Louisville  Convention,  nineteen  years  ago. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  Mr.  President,  Anthony  Ittner  don’t  want  any 
rules  broken  for  him.  I  stand  by  the  Constitution,  not  only 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  but  I  stand 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  want 
to  make  a  motion  that  comes  under  our  Constitution,  Rules 
and  Regulations,  and  I  now  move  that  our  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Brother 
Sibley.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Fred  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.:  I  second  Mr.  Ittner’s  motion. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  think  that  is  just  as  much  of  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  as  electing  Mr.  Sibley  by  acclamation. 
(Laughter.)  We  have  been  instructing  the  Secretary  to  cast 
the  ballot,  but  it  is  not  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  as 
far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  I  think  Mr.  Ittner’s  orig¬ 
inal  motion  is  just  as  much  in  order  as  this  one.  (Laughter.) 

President  Blair:  I  see  in  this  an  effort  to  mix  up  the 
chair.  But  I  believe  the  question  is  upon  the  original  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  It  is  upon  the  amendment.  (Laughter.) 

President  Blair:  The  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

Fred  Talbot:  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  the  chair 
mixed  all  right,  and  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Sibley  elected  some 
way.  (Laughter.) 

President  Blair:  Before  this  gets  any  worse,  I  will  put  the 
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motion  before  the  house.  The  motion  should  be  that  the  rules 
be  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  bal¬ 
lot  of  this  Association  for  Mr.  Sibley  for  Treasurer  for  the 
coming  year.  (Applause.) 

(The  motion  carried  unanimously.) 

President  Blair:  I  want  to  say  that  by  the  direction  of 
this  convention,  as  indicated  by  the  motion,  the  Secretary  has 
cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley  for  Treasurer  of  this 
Association,  and  I  declare  him  doubly  unanimously  elected, 
and  I  present  him  to  you,  your  new  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  W. 
Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Sibley:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men — I  am  certainly  overcome  by  your  kindness,  and  I  would 
that  my  tongue  could  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  within  me, 
that  I  might  express  to  you  the  gratification  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  will  strive  to  live  up  to  both 
requirements,  and  provide  a  surplus  and  consult  my  darkey 
friends  for  the  jokes,  but  I  hope  your  expectations  will  not  be 
set  as  high  as  the  Western  delegate  to  a  big  Sunday  school 
convention  held  here  in  Louisville  last  year.  It  seems  that 
the  reports  from  the  various  States  were  being  given  orally 
by  the  different  chairmen,  and  when,  in  the  roll  call,  the  name 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  was  reached,  a  brawny  specimen  of 
Southern  manhood  stepped  out  in  the  aisle  and  squared  his 
shoulders  and  said:  “Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  great 
State  of  Texas;  the  first  white  woman  born  in  Texas  is  still 
living,  and  she  now  has  a  population  of  over  3,000,000.” 
(Laughter.)  Of  course,  for  just  a  moment  there  was  a  period 
of  silence,  and  then  a  voice  from  the  gallery  rang  out  loud 
and  clear,  “Send  that  woman  to  Wyoming;  we  need  her.” 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Blair:  I  thank  this  Association  sincerely  for 
your  kindness  and  consideration  of  your  presiding  officer  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  It  is  with  the  utmost  gratification  and 
pleasure  that  I  now  surrender  this  emblem  of  authority  to  my 
worthy  successor,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  as  First  Vice-President 
will  preside  over  this  convention  in  the  absence  of  the  newly- 
elected  President. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  assum¬ 
ing  the  position  I  am  about  to  assume,  I  do  so  with  regret. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  honor,  but  in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
meeting  Mr.  Crook  I  have  learned  to  love  and  respect  him, 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  I  stand  here  before  you, 
knowing  that  he  is  unable  to  be  here  to-day,  on  account  of 
his  broken  health,  and  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  soon 
of  entertaining  a  motion  from  some  brother  clayworker  on 
the  floor  to  send  a  telegram  to  him,  conveying  not  only  the 
news  that  we  have  been  honored  by  electing  him*  to  the  high¬ 
est  office  within  our  power,  but  that  we  sympathize  with  him 

Iin  his  sickness  and  trust  that  soon  he  will  be  restored  to  per¬ 
fect  health.  I  will  ask  our  Secretary  to  announce  the  next 
order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  of  business  really 
is  the  election  of  a  member  of  a  Committee  on  Technical  In¬ 
vestigation.  There  is  a  typographical  error  in  the  program, 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Purington  is  the  member 
whose  term  expires  this  year.  This  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  member  whose  term  expires 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  up  to  the  convention  to  re-elect  Mr.  Itt¬ 
ner  as  a  member  of  this  Committee  on  Technical  Investiga¬ 
tion,  or  elect  some  one  else  to  take  his  place. 

J.  M.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  I  nominate  Mr.  Ittner,  and 
move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  Ittner  to  succeed  himself  on 
the  Comimttee  on  Technical  Investigation. 

R.  C.  Penfield,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  I  second  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Ittner. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Before  that  motion  is  put  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion,  and  in  making  that  suggestion  I  want  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  obligation  to  Brother  Blair  for  the  high  honor  he 
seeks  to  confer  on  me  by  continuing  me  a  member  on  this 


Committee  on  Technical  Investigation:  but  I  am  satisfied 
there  are  many  members  of  this  convention  who  are  much 
better  qualified  to  fill  that  office  than  myself,  and  who  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  this  committee  than  I 
have,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  Association,  and  this 
feature  of  the  work  that  it  will  have  to  do,  that  I  decline.  I 
am  sincere  in  what  I  am  saying.  I  know  that  some  one  can 
be  elected  in  preference  to  myself  who  will  be  much  more 
valuable  as  a  member  of  that  committee.-  Hence,  with  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Blair,  I  ask  to  be  relieved  from  further  serv¬ 
ice  on  this  committee,  and  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me 
to  go  a  little  farther  by  way  of  explanation.  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  that  committee  during 
the  past  year,  asking  me  to  make  certain  suggestions  in  the 
interest  of  their  work,  and  I  was  absolutely  at  the  time  un¬ 
able  to  do  it,  so  I  let  it  go  by  default,  and  that  alone  should 
render  me  unfit  for  further  service  on  that  committee;  so  I 
ask  to  be  relieved. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  If  the  convention  will  bear  with  me 
one  moment,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  for  about  twelve 
years  on  that  committee  with  Mr.  Ittner,  and  I  think  he  is 
fully  competent  and  should  be  re-elected. 

W.  D.  Richardson:  I  have  served  on  that  committee,  I 
think,  ever  since  its  organization,  and  I  know  and  appreciate 
the  position  Mr.  Ittner  takes  in  this  matter.  There  are  few 


J.  M.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


men  so  situated  that  they  can  do  that  work.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  been  put  on  that  committee  year  after  year 
could  not  do  it,  and  I  think  they  should  not  tqke  the  position 
of  asking  to  be  re-elected,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ittner’s  position  in 
that  matter  should  be  respected.  He  realizes  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  ability  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  question 
of  a  man  having  the  time  to  do  it.  Since  the  matter  has  come 
up,  and  Mr.  Ittner  has  made  his  talk,  I  think  the  committee 
itself  should  be  consulted.  Therefore,  if  a  motion  is  in  order, 
I  move  that  we  postpone  the  election  of  a  member  of  this 
committee  until  the  committee  has  had  time  to  confer  and 
we  have  heard  the  report. 

Alfred  Yates,  Shawmut,  Pa.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Not  on  the  Program. 

M.  E.  Gregory:  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  a  few  moments.  It  is  customary,  you  know,  at  our 
conventions  to  honor  at  different  times  the  older  members  of 
this  Association.  That  is  very  nice  and  very  appropriate,  and 
I  indorse  it  fully,  but  at  this  time  we  have  a  young  member 
of  the  Association  we  would  like  to  honor.  I  have  in  mind 
Miss  Adelaide  Randall  Gould,  six  months  Old.  She  is  here, 
and  it  has  been  the  great  privilege  of  certain  friends  of  this 
little  babe  to  secure  a  little  token  for  her.  She  is  the  young- 
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est  member  of  the  National  Association,  for  I  am  told  by  good 
authority  that  no  person  can  live  in  the  Randall  family  over 
three  days  without  being  a  member  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  so  she  has  been  duly  accredited 
a  member  of  this  Association,  and  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
this  little  child,  for  we  believe  we  will  love  her  as  we  have 
learned  to  love  her  mother  and  her  grandmother  and  grand¬ 
father  before  her,  we  present  this  token  to  Adelaide  Randall 
Gould,  and  officially  declare  her  the  granddaughter  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  (Applause.) 

(Secretary  Randall  carried  little  Adelaide  Gould  to  the 
front  of  the  hall,  that  the  convention  might  see  the  youngest 
member,  where  a  silver  service  set  was  given  him  for  the 
little  one,  after  which  she  was  taken  back  to  her  proud 
mother  in  the  rear  of  the  convention  room.) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  Remembered. 

Albert  D.  Klein,  Omaha,  Neb.:  It  is  customary  in  all  or¬ 
ganizations  to  recognize  merit.  We  have  in  our  midst,  as  a 
member  of  our  organization,  one  whose  merit  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  a  wonderful  manner.  A  few  friends  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Association  we  wish  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  merit  and  the  long,  faithful  service  of  our  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  has  served  us  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-one 
years.  It  is  fitting  that  we  present  to  Miss  Addie  Wallace, 
our  Assistant  Secretary,  this  bracelet,  as  a  token  of  our  love 
and  esteem.  (Applause.)  (Cries  of  speech.) 


W.  J.  Snyder,  Brazil,  Ind. 


Chairman  Bloomfield:  These  things  are  very  gratifying 
and  show  the  spirit  of  the  convention.  I  believe  those  of  us 
who  know  the  Assistant  Secretary  appreciate  and  feel  deeply 
how  dear  Miss  Wallace  has  grown  to  us.  She  can  scarcely 
know  from  this  slight  token  how  we  all  love  her,  every  one 
of  us,  and  we  appreciate  that  she  feels  too  deeply  to  be  able 
to  speak. 

Miss  Wallace:  It’s  a  beautiful  gift,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Before  we  go  on  with  the  regular 
business,  we  have  here  two  of  the  representatives  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  National  Clay  Products  Show  that  is  to  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1912,  and  they  are  very  desirous  to  have  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  program  of  the  convention  is  taken  up,  and 
therefore  I  am  very  glad  to  grant  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
to  Mr.  C.  B.  VerNooy  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield. 

R.  C.  Penfield,  New  York:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
we  wish  to  present  a  matter  that  I  consider  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  We  have  arrived  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  clay 
business  when  if  we  are  to  get  the  recognition  to  which  we 
aie  entitled,  we  must  go  forward  and  step  into  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  cement  industry,  which  in  the  past  two  years 
has  given  a  wonderful  show  and  advertised  its  wares  in  a 
way  that  you  all  know  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  clay  indus¬ 
try.  At  the  convention  of  the  Illinois  Association  held  in 
(  hicago  recently,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  in  charge 
the  promotion  of  a  Clay  Products  Show,  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
in  1912,  in  either  January  or  February.  A  committee  of  four 
has  already  been  named,  and  the  fifth  place  on  the  committee 


has  been  purposely  left  vacant  in  order  that  the  members  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  might  appoint 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  the  fifth  man.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  Clay  Products  Show  will  be  given  in 
Chicago.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  given  in  the  Coliseum  or 
the  Armory,  and  a  creditable  exposition  will  be  presented. 
I  do  not  think  the  members  of  the  clay  industries  realize  what 
a  magnificent  exposition  can  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
industry  of  clayworking,  and  it  remains  for  this  committee, 
backed  up  by  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  State  associations,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  and  all  the  allied  associations  in  clay  in¬ 
dustries,  to  unite  in  giving  one  grand  exposition.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  fitting  that  this  Association  should 
name  some  one  representative  of  this  Association,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  four  men  who  have  already  been  appointed 
on  this  Committee,  will  undertake  this  work.  The  question  of 
an  exhibit  of  clay  products  is  not  a  formidable  one,  when  you 
consider  for  a  moment  that  common  brick,  face  brick,  fire¬ 
proof  brick,  paving  brick,  ornamental  terra  cotta,  wall  and 
floor  tile,  roofing  tile  and  all  burned  clay  manufacturers  can 
show  models  demonstrating  the  merits  of  fireproof  buildings. 
Paving  brick  manufacturers  can  show  an  example  of  a  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  street.  Manufacturers  of  drain  tile,  aided  by 
the  Government  statistics,  can  make  a  worthy  exhibit.  We 
have  sewer  pipe,  conduits,  electrical  insulators,  beautiful  pot¬ 
tery.  With  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to 
aid  with  its  members  and  influence,  and  the  State  Association, 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  the  Building  Brick  Association, 
the  United  States  Government  itself  would  all  have  a  part  in 
it,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  what 
this  industry  can  produce.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  give  an 
exposition  in  Chicago  which  will  far  excel  in  architectural 
beauty  the  shows  given  by  the  cement  people.  We  particu¬ 
larly  request  that  the  fifth  member  of  that  committee  be 
nominated  by  this  convention.  (Applause.) 

C.  B.  VerNooy,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  brickmakers  of  Chicago,  I  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
to  hold  its  next  convention  in  Chicago.  I  do  this  in  the  face 
of  the  kindly,  warm  invitation  from  the  Mayor  of  Louisville 
our  permanent  headquarters.  We  have  a  little  city  up  there 
we  would  like  to  show  you;  therefore  I  extend  this  invita¬ 
tion.  (Applause.) 

J.  Parker  Fiske,  New  York  City:  We  have  been  asked  by 
Mr.  Penfield  to  nominate  some  one  to  represent  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  going  to  nominate  a  man  who  has  represented 
this  Association  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  many  ways; 
a  man  whom  I  hope  will  represent  us  for  twenty-five  years 
more;  a  man  who  is  amply  fitted  to  represent  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in  any  other  matter — he  has 
the  proper  machinery  to  represent  it  most  effectively.  That 
man  is  Theodore  A.  Randali,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Clay-Wokker.  (Applause.) 

Nomination  seconded  and  carried. 

W.  J.  Snyder,  Brazil,  Ind.:  Now  that  this  Association  has 
a  member  on  that  committee,  and  in  view  of  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  not  oniy  the  opportunity,  but  the  desirability,  of 
this  Association  co-operating  in  this  great  movement,  I  desire 
to  offer  this  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  arrange  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  the  time 
of  the  proposed  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Show,  to  be  held 
either  in  January  or  February  of  1912,  and  as  soon  as  dates 
can  be  fixed,  the  earliest  possible  notice  of  such  meeting  shall 
be  published. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  I  second  the  motion. 

R.  C.  Penfield:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  urge  upon  every  one  the  importance  of  carrying  it. 
In  order  to  start  this  thing  right,  in  order  to  have  the  clay 
industry  properly  represented,  and  give  exhibits  of  the  various 
clayworkers,  to  get  exhibits  from  a  sufficient  number  to  fitly 
represent  this  industry,  not  one  moment  must  be  lost,  and  we 
need  to  know  and  know  early  that  the  National  Association 
is  behind  this  movement,  and  we  are  going  to  get  together  in 
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January  or  February  and  make  the  greatest  clay  products 
show  ever  given  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Motion  carried. 

M.  E.  Gregory:  I  move  the  Secretary  send  the  following 

telegram : 

Charles  M.  Crook,  Youngstown,  Ohio: 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  its 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention,  has  just  elected  you  president 
by  unanimous  vote,  and  extends  to  you  its  sincerest  hope  for 
your  speedy  restoration  to  perfect  health. 

(Applause.) 

Elliott  S.  Morse:  Second  the  motion,  and  suggest  we 
make  it  a  rising  vote. 

Carried. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  This  brings  us  to  the  first  of  the 
regular  papers  on  the  program,  “The  Missing  Link  Between 
Success  and  Failure  in  the  Brick  Business,”  by  R.  E.  Sunder¬ 
land,  whom  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing.  (Applause.) 

PUBLICITY — THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 

BY  R.  E.  SUNDERLAND,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  greatest  force  that  is  working  upon  the  minds  of  men  today 
is  publicity. 

Publicity  begets  knowledge,  knowledge  is  truth  and  truth  makes 
men  masters. 

Publicity  is  the  friend  of  right  and  the  foe  of  wrong ;  it  makes 
the  good  prevail  and  the  bad  retire ;  it  is  the  greatest  producer  of 
righteousness. 

Publicity  is  prevention,  an  ounce  of  which  is  worth  more  than  a 

pound  of  cure. 

Upon  publicity  is  the  nation  depending  to  right  its  wrongs. 

Publicity  removes  temptations  that  have  been  causing  the  down¬ 
fall  of  men  in  all  departments  of  life ;  it  is  forcing  men  to  look 
before  they  leap.  Thus  right  conduct,  honorable  acts  and  worthy 
accomplishments  are  taking  the  place  of  regret  and  remorse. 

Publicity  has  revolutionized  business.  It  is  the  world’s  great 
highway  to  business  success,  and  many  there  be  who  have  passed 
that  way. 

Publicity  is  all  of  this  and  more.  Yet  my  topic  is  “Publicity* — 
The  Missing  Link.” 

But  it  is  missing  today  only  in  those  places  where  its  value  has 
not  been  recognized.  It  is  the  letter  “x”  in  the  algebra  of  the 
brick  business.  It  is  the  unknown  quantity,  the  mystery  which  may 
explain  the  success  of  your  competitor  and  your  own  failure. 

Failure,  did  I  say?  Yes,  failure  to  meet  your  opportunities  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Yours,  Mr.  Individual  Brick  Man !  Yours,  fel-  ' 
low  members  of  this  Association  ! 

Indeed,  it  is  only  too  true,  my  brick  friends,  that  “publicity” 
is  an  almost  unknown  word  to  you,  and  that  you  are  today  asleep 
to  its  burden  of  riches  for  you. 

And  what  is  it  that  arouses  you  from  your  slumber?  It  is  the 
rush  and  rumble  of  a  thousand  carts ;  it  is  the  roar  of  a  hundred 
freight  trains ;  it  is  the  hum  of  scores  of  factories  that  are  busily- 
employed  in  a  competing  industry  at  your  very  doors. 

If  you  should  ask  me  to  name  the  biggest  word  in  the  dictionary 
and  the  most  important  word  in  our  commercial  language,  I  would 
say,  without  any  hesitation,  “Publicity.” 

“Publicity”  is  a  convenient,  economical  and  effective  vehicle  for 
facts,  for  information,  for  knowledge ;  a  vehicle  with  immediate 
access  to  every  enlightened  mind  within  the  borders  of  our  nation. 

Put  “publicity”  at  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  worthy 
reform,  either  local  or  national,  and  sooner  or  later  the  result  will  be 
attained.  Employ  “publicity”  for  the  exploitation  of  a  city,  a  State 
or  a  section,  and  you  may  bank  on  it  there  will  be  a  movement  of' 
people  and  money  to  the  promised  land. 

"Publicity”  is  the  strongest  link  in  that  chain  which  binds  to¬ 
gether  the  various  elements  of  society. 

The  surest  cure  for  labor  troubles  is  “publicity.”  Make  it  known 
to  your  men  that  you  recognize  your  own  right  to  run  your  owfn 
business ;  make  it  known  that  you  know  better  than  they  how  to 
manage  your  own  business ;  make  public  the  fact  that  all  brick- 
makers  in  your  part  of  the  country  are  standing  erect,  side  by  side, 
prepared  to  defeat  injustice,  but  determined  to  give  the  square  deal, 
and  that  in  liberal  measure,  and  publicity  will  thus  help  you  as  it 
has  been  helping  others. 

“Publicity”  breaks  down  barriers  between  people  who  have  not 
understood  each  other.  It  brings  strangers  into  close  and  valued 
friendship.  It  reveals  the  traitor  and  the  scalawag. 

“PUBLICITY”  HAS  BEEN  DOING  EVERYTHING,  GENTLEMEN,  BUT  SELL 

BRICK. 

Publicity  has  carried  to  success  unnumbered  enterprises  and  in¬ 
dustries,  and  yet  we  have  not  given  it  a  chance  to  sell  brick.  Pub¬ 
licity  has  been  pleading  in  vain  for  employment  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  almost  entirely  ignored  the  importance  of  placing 
the  merits  of  brick  before  the  public. 

I  assert  that  this  great  potential  power  which  spells  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  is  revolutionizing  commerce,  government  and  society,  is 
an  almost  unknown  e.lement  in  the  brick  business.  Think  of  it ! 
“Publicity,”  the  strongest  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment,  is  yet  the  great  missing  link  in  the  brick  industry. 

Why  did  we  not  meet  and  answer  this  question  ten  years  ago? 
What  have  we  been  waiting  for?  Does  the  brick  man  say.  “All 


things  come  to  him  who  waits?”  Surely  he  has  done  his  waiting 
patiently  and  well. 

We  are  sometimes  asked,  “Does  advertising  pay?”  And  do  we 
not  occasionally  ask  the  same  question?  Are  purchasers  actually 
influenced  by  advertising?  Name  me  fifteen  articles  that  you  buy 
somewhat  regularly  and  I  will  show  you  that  ten  of  them  arei 
widely  and  constantly  advertised.  How  about  that  hat?  Those 
shoes?  Your  collars,  shirts,  underwear?  That  suit  of  clothes?  (No 
reflection,  gentlemen,  for  I,  too,  am  wearing  one  of  that  kind.) 
What  is  your  favorite  brand  of  cigar,  soap,  baking  powder,  coffee? 
Do  you  buy  known  or  unknown  machinery?  Are  you  not  influenced 
to  a  certain  extent  in  all  of  your  considerations  by  the  effect  of 
somebody’s  advertising? 

Gentlemen,  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  purchases  you  make  and 
tell  yourself,  if  you  will  not  admit  it  to  me,  how  few  of  them  include 
obscure,  unheard-of,  unknown  articles. 

Now  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  prospective  builder.  What 
materials  are  offered?  You  have  heard  much  about  cement  or 
“stucco”  construction?  You  have  seen  many  illustrated  booklets  of 
shingle-covered  bungalows.  But  -what  have  you  read  in  favor  of 
brick  construction? 

You  know  the  answer.  Brick  is  the  last  material  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  (if  it  is  thought  of  at  all),  because  the  prospective  builder  has 
not  learned  the  truth  about  brick.  Right  here  is  the  missing  link 
between  the  owner’s  building  fund  and  the  brickmaker’s  bank  ac¬ 
count. 

For  every  one  hundred  dollars  spent  to  tell  him  about  the  other 
materials  not  more  than  a  single  dollar  has  been  invested  in  brick 
publicity.  The  natural  result  is  that  he  does  not  use  brick,  and  can 
you  blame  him? 

Why  should  a  brick  manufacturer  have  to  be  urged  to  advertise 
his  wares?  Is  it  not  indeed  inconsistent  and  illogical? 

We  fight  off  like  a  pest  the  solicitor  who  attempts  to  open  our 
half-closed  eyes  to  the  value,  the  indispensability  of  advertising,  yet 
we  write  a  personal  letter  of  thanks  to  some  acquaintance  who  may 
have  casually  suggested  to  a  prospective  builder  that  he  consider  the 
use  of  brick. 


R.  E.  Sunderland,  Omaha,  Neb. 


We  spurn  the  use  of  the  printed  appeal  in  behalf  of  brick  and 
yet  we  find  time,  money  and  inclination  to  come  here  to  confer  and 
resolve  and  mourn  together  because  brick  as  a  building  material 
has  been  losing  its  hold. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  exaggerate  nor  make  rash  state¬ 
ments,  for  the  bare  facts  are  sufficient  to  bring  us  brick  men  to  our 
sense  in  regard  to  the  over-whelming  importance  of  making  our 
product  known  and  desired  among  men. 

Brick  would  today  be  the  ranking  and  the  popular  material  if, 
when  the  public  began  to  take  notice  of  cement,  the  brick  men  had 
entered  with  heart  and  mind  and  money  into  an  organized  campaign 
of  publicity,  following  the  wise  example  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
competing  industry. 

Millions  of  money  have  been  spent  in  advertising  another  ma¬ 
terial,  and  that  material  has  taken  hold  of  the  builders  of  the  nation 
like  magic,  and  that  self-same  competitor  is  sending  the  cold  chills 
up  and  down  the  spine  of  every  brickmaker  who  realizes  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  affairs. 

More  money,  many  times  over,  is  invested  in  brick  plants  than 
in  cement  plants,  and  yet  we  are  in  the  humiliating  attitude  of  al¬ 
lowing  our  market  to  be  advertised  away  from  us  into  the  hands 
of  those  enterprising,  far-sighted  business  men,  who  control  the 
cement  business  of  the  country. 

What  are  we  doing  to  save  to  our  industry  that  place  of  prestige 
and  importance  to  which  it  is  entitled?  How  much  money  are  we 
putting  into  this,  the  most  important  part  of  every  business,  the 
publicity  department?  Gentlemen,  the  amount  is  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  mention — so  small  as  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our¬ 
selves. 

Where  were  we  brick  men  when  American  home  builders  began 
to  tire  of  frame  construction  °  We  were  “asleep  at  the  switch,” 
and  that  is  where  we  are  today  in  the  selling  end  of  the  brick 
business. 

Where  were  our  competitors?  They  were  “on  the  job.”  Where 
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were  their  allies,  the  metal-lath  and  the  waterproofing  people?  They 
were  “on  the  job.”  Where  were  the  artistic  designers  of  houses? 
They  were  “on  the  job,”  their  pockets  filled  with  cement  literaturte, 
their  desks  and  walls  a  labyrinth  of  “stucco”  photographs  and  their 
libraries  bursting  with  periodicals  and  books  about  cement. 

Why  did  not  the  public  mind  turn  to  brick?  Simply  because  no 
invitation  was  issued ;  nobody  explained  the  merits  and  beauty  of 
brick ;  nobody  defended  brick ;  nobody  reminded  the  public  of  brick. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  missing  link  in  the  brick 
business  is  publicity.  But  the  link  can  yet  be  forged  and  put  into 
the  chain.  Shall  we  heat  the  metal  and  put  the  steam  hammer  into 
operation  or  shall  we  complete  the  trench,  now  partly  dug,  and  bury 
ourselves  in  it? 

The  difference  between  a  rut  and  a  grave  is  merely  one  of  size. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  rut.  Shall  it  become  our  commercial  grave? 

I  take  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  brick  industry  has  suffered  im¬ 
measurable  money  loss  through  the  substitution  of  other  material. 
And  we  may  as  well  include  in  the  general  admission  the  fact  that 
this  loss  has  not  been  due  to  any  degree  of  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  brick  as  a  worthy  material. 

We  are  forced  to  admit  these  propositions,  viz : 

1.  That  brick  has  lost  tremendously. 

2.  That  this  loss  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  brick 
is  a  better  material  than  those  which  have  been  used  in  its 
stead. 

3.  That  brick  has  lost  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  and  always 
has  been  an  available  material. 

4.  That  brick  has  not  been  displaced  to  any  large  extent  be¬ 
cause  of  disadvantage  as  to  cost. 

Here,  then,  is  the  startling  fact  that  brick  has  suffered  incal¬ 
culable  loss,  and  arrayed  against  this  fact  are  three  ample  reasons 
why  the  loss  ought  not  to  have  occurred. 

We  need  not  spend  much  time  writing  or  reading  obituaries,  but 
from  the  past  we  should  learn  lessons  which  will  be  of  value  in 
determining  our  present  and  our  future  course. 


R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


I  would  not  present  a  picture  intended  to  portray  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  as  one  whose  lifeblood  is  slowly  oozing  away ;  nor  should 
the  impression  prevail  that  prosperity  is  unknown  to  those  whose 
capital  is  invested  in  the  brick  business.  Poor  indeed  would  be 
one’s  discernment  if  he  should  fail  to  read  success  and  prosperity 
in  the  strong  countenances,  the  happy  expressions,  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  brick  men  in  this  convention  assembled.. 

But  when  we  think  of  success  do  we  define  it  as  the  absence  of 
total  failure?  Are  we  true  to  life’s  fullest  meaning  if  we  merely 
ward  off  disaster?  Are  we  making  the  utmost  of  our  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  up  the  entire  brick  industry  as  well  as  our  own 
individual  business?  Are  we  broad-minded  and  far-sighted  in  our 
comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  the  brick  business? 

Some  of  us  are  successful  to  the  extent  of  making  our  particular 
investments  pay  handsomely.  Some  of  us  are  successful  in  just 
barely  keeping  the  sheriff  from  becoming  the  custodian  of  our 
plants.  Some  brick  plants  in  this  country  today  (and  to  the  writer’s 
personal  knowledge  there  are  more  than  a  few)  are  dragging  to 
physical  and  financial  ruin  the  men  who  own  and  manage  them.  All 
of  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  building  operations  have  in¬ 
creased  annually  for  years;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  building  materials  has  been  greater  each  year  than  it 
was  the  year  preceding;  and  yet  those  in  charge  of  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  have  utterly  failed  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  merits  of 
brick,  the  best  material  of  all,  with  the  result  that  the  business  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  its  competitors. 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  ask,  What  shall  be  done? 

I  wish  every  brick  man  -would  array  all  of  the  facts  before 
his  own  eyes  and  then  ask  himself,  “What  am  I  going  to  do 
about  it?” 

To  my  mind  there  is  but  one  thing  that  will  do  any  good  to 
the  industry,  and  that  is  advertise  brick. 


In  my  own  business  much  money  is  spent  each  season  to  adver¬ 
tise  my  own  particular  line  of  brick,  and  it  pays  me  or  I  would 
discontinue  the  expenditure.  Yet  the  effect  upon  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  not  sufficient  to  be  noticed. 

But  when  I  become  willing  to  go  beyond  my  own  city  limits; 
when  I  conclude  that  I  have  a  duty  to  the  brick  business  of  the 
nation ;  when,  in  addition  to  my  own  expenditures  for  local  brick 
advertising,  I  put  up  my  money  alongside  of  yours  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising;  when  I  join  with  my  brother  brick  men  in  New  York  and 
California  ond  Minnesota  and  Texas — and  in  all  the  intervening 
territory ;  when  I  devote  my  best  thought  and  time  conferring  with 
you  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  much-needed  thing  called  pub¬ 
licity,  then  shall  I  have  given  an  intelligent  and  a  worthy  answer 
to  the  question,  What  shall  I  do  about  it?  What  is  my  duty,  my 
opportunity? 

The  greatest  need  of  the  industry  today  is  to  teach  the  public- 
to  know,  to  admire,  to  demand  brick.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment  :  The  greatest  need  of  the  industry  today  is  to  teach  the 
public  to  know,  to  admire,  to  demand  brick.  Can  any  man  be  so 
insensible  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  business  as  to  doubt  it. 

It  is  not  freight  rates ;  it  is  not  freedom  from  labor  troubles ; 
it  is  not  the  need  of  competent  burners  and  superintendents ;  not 
one  nor  all  of  the  troublesome  petty  things  that  constitute  our  an¬ 
noyances  can  be  compared  with  the  startling  fact  that  the  public 
is  not  at  present  interested  in  brick. 

In  order  to  proceed  further  into  the  discussion  let  us  assume 
that  every  brick  man  now  realizes  and  admits  the  necessity  for 
publicity.  How  shall  we  proceed  to  put  into  operation  the  best 
plan  for  publicity,  and  how  shall  we  pay  for  it? 

First  of  all,  we  should  agree  upon  one  method  or  channel, 
and  I  commend  to  you  most  heartily  your  own  publicity  department, 
the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  an  organization  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
just  as  inseparable  from  it  as  is  the  relation  of  the  hand  to  the  mind 
of  the  human  body. 

Those  in  charge  of  that  association  have  during  the  past  year 
given  a  most  careful  attention  and  tireless  effort  toward  carrying 
out  its  purpose.  With  but  scant  funds  a  creditable  amount  of  brick 
advertising  has  resulted,  and  many  prospective  home  builders  have 
had  their  minds  turned  toward  the  use  of  brick  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  results  have  been  splendid. 

But  the  surface  has  scarcely  been  scratched.  There  is  beneath 
it  for  you  and  for  me  a  mine  of  wealth  if  we  will  make  the  building 
public  want  brick. 

Publicity  costs  money  and  the  money  must  come  from  the  brick 
men  of  the  country.  Paying  for  this  publicity  is  your  duty,  your 
privilege,  your  investment.  Don’t  let  those  who  are  devoting  their 
time  and  thought  and  money — don’t  let  them  worry  about  funds 
with  which  to  do  this  important  work  for  you. 

If  you  are  now  bearing  your  share  of  the  burden,  won’t  you 
persuade  your  neighbor  to  bear  his?  Won’t  you  join  heartily  in 
such  plans  as  the  Building  Brick  Association  is  working  out,  having 
confidence  that  they  are  the  result  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
much  experience  and  that  your  publicity  money  will  be  profitably 
invested? 

Do  I  need  again  to  refer  to  what  the  cement  industry  has  done 
by  means  of  publicity?  Shall  we  conquer  the  field  of  public  opinion 
or  shall  we  allow  our  active  young  competitor  to  continue  in  peace¬ 
ful  possession? 

Is  it  our  pleasure  to  sit  idly  by  while  the  press  of  the  nation 
proclaims  the  alleged  superiority  of  cement  over  brick? 

Did  I  say  the  press  “proclaims”  it?  Yes,  editorially  as  well  as 
in  its  paid  advertising  columns.  How  familiar  is  the  sight  of  a 
column  or  a  page  devoted  to  the  use  of  cement,  and  this  occurs  in 
the  daily  newspapers  as  well  as  in  the  national  magazines.  How 
much  greater  so-called  “news  value”  does  the  publisher  accord  to- 
such  a  story  when  there  comes  along  with  it  a  check  to  cover  last 
month’s  advertising  bill. 

Put  up  the  money  and  your  publicity  department  will  build  up 
a  popular  interest  in  and  demand  for  brick. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  no  other  way  to  forge  this 
most  important  missing  link.  Whether  brick  shall  come  into  its 
own  depends  entirely  upon  our  attitude  toward  this  proposition. 

I  come  not  before  you  pleading  for  publicity  on  behalf  of  any 
magazine ;  I  do  not  bear  in  one  hand  plausible  sounding  arguments 
for  advertising  in  some  particular  manner  and  in  the  other  hand  a 
publisher’s  advertising  contract;  my  interest  in  this  subject  is  not 
inspired  by  any  advertiser’s  rate  card;  I  stand  before  you  as  a 
fellow  member  of  this  Association,  claiming  no  special  right  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject:  but  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  with 
every  atom  of  brain  power  I  possess  I  believe  and  assert  that  this 
great  missing  link  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  brick  business  of  the  nation. 

It  is  because  I  believe  this  that,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  and, 
time,  I  have  been  and  expect  to  be  exhorting  and  persuading  the 
brick  men  of  this  Association  and  of  the  whole  country  to  put  their 
broad  shoulders  and  their  money  under  a  great  publicity  campaign 
and  thus  forge  into  our  chain  of  successful  accomplishment  and 
prosperity  that  great  missing  link,  "publicity.”  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield;  This  convention  owes  Mr.  Sunder¬ 
land  a  vote  of  thanks  for  that  magnificent  paper.  There  is 
not  a  week  that  has  passed  for  two  years  but  I  have  received 
at  my  home  in  New  Jersey  a  pamphlet  on  cement  which  con¬ 
tains  plans  for  cement  houses.  This  shows  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  advertising  their  material  all  over  the  country. 
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General  Discussion. 

J.  H.  Chambers:  To  my  mind,  there  has  never  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  convention  a  more  timely  nor  more  forceful 
address  than  has  just  been  presented  by  Mr.  Sunderland,  and 
I  move  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we  give  him  a  vote  of 
thanks.  I  believe  he  has  done  us  more  good  than  we  can 
appreciate. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Ittner  and  carried. 

J.  Parker  Fiske:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  publicity  meeting  of  the  B.  B.  A.  tomorrow  morning. 
We  hav6,  we  believe,  an  interesting  program  prepared  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  various  phases  of  brick  houses.  I  believe  there 
will  be  considerable  discussion,  and  I  would  urge  all  of  you 
to  be  here  at  9:30  o’clock. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart:  I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  for  this 
Association  to  have  Mr.  Sunderland’s  paper  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  have  the  Secretary  send  it  out  to  every  brickmaker  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  a  better  thing 
for  ourselves. 

Albert  D.  Klein:  I  second  the  motion,  and  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  include  with  it  an  application  blank  and  a  re¬ 
quest  for  $5.00. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  You  will  see  by  the  program  that  we 
are  to  have  an  evening  session.  Two  papers  will  be  delivered, 
and  be  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  We  wish  to  get  an 
early  start,  say  about  7:30,  for,  following  the  papers,  there 
will  be  an  informal  smoker  in  this  room,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Louisville  Brick  Club,  and  we  will  have  a  taste 
of  Kentucky  hospitality.  The  ladies  are  to  be  taken  to  the 
theater,  and  are  requested  to  be  ready  to  start  at  7:45. 

Albert  D.  Klein:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Seconded  and  carried. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 


Chairman  Bloomfield:  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  come 
to  order.  Come  up  front  and  take  seats.  I  am  going  to  turn 
this  meeting  over  to  Vice-President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers. 

Vice-President  Rogers:  Mr.  George  H.  Tefft  is  going  to 
give  us  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Vitrified  Sewer  and  Culvert 
Pipe.”  He  is  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager  of  the  W.  S. 
Dickey  Clay  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  as  well  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  of  the  Western  Clay  Products  Publicity 
Bureau,  of  Kansas  City.  (Applause.) 

VITRIFIED  SEWER  AND  CULVERT  PIPE. 

BY  GEORGF  H.  TEFFT,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  bring  greetings  to  your  Association  from  the  Western  Clay 
Products  Publicity  Bureau,  an  association  composed  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  kindred  products,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  territory  lies  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
west  to  the  Continental  Divide. 

Mutuality  of  interests  prompted  me  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
your  Secretary  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  “Vitrified  Sewer  and 
Culvert  Pipe.” 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  our  bureau  and  its  work  and  to 
suggest  a  closer  co-operation  or  concerted  action  between  the  vitri¬ 
fied  pipe  and  brick  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  general  pub¬ 
licity  and  the  exploitation  of  clay  products  for  sewers. 

The  Western  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau,  as  its  name  sug¬ 
gests,  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  clay  products.  So  far  its  efforts  have  been 
confined  to  advertising  vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile. 

The  manufacturers  of  molds  and  machines  and  patentees  of 
special  designs  took  advantage  of  the  extensive  and  elaborate  ad¬ 
vertising  done  by  the  cement  companies  to  attract  the  attention  of 
engineers  and  city  officials  to  cement  pipe. 

Extravagant  claims  as  to  cost  and  servicability  were  made. 

The  argument  that  every  one  should  patronize  home  industry 
was  used  effectively.  Some  manufacturers  of  molds  went  so  far 
even  as  to  claim  that  cement  pipe  is  superior  to  vitrified  pipe. 

The  vitrified  pipe  manufacturers  met  this  competition  single- 
handed  or  in  neighborhood  groups  by  reciting  the  experience  of 
different  cities  with  this  same  material  some  20  or  2  5  years  ago. 
when  the  craze,  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  went  the  rounds  of 
experimental  engineers. 

Very  little  advertising  was  done.  Pipe  manufacturers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  sit  smug  and  knowing  that  vitrified  pipe  was  the  best 
material  for  sanitary  sewers,  they  grew  self-satisfied  and  careless. 
They  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  engineering  profession,  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  public  generally  like  to  be  told  about  and  reminded 
of  the  material  they  use,  even  if  it  is  sewer  pipe. 


About  this  time  the  little  book,  “Getting  Together,”  was  issued 
by  what  is  now  the  Building  Brick  Makers’  Association.  Several 
copies  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  vitrified  pipe  manufacturers  and 
the  activities  of  the  makers  of  cement  molds  and  designs  prompted 
them  to  act  on  its  suggestion  and  get  together. 

In  August,  1909,  a  publicity  bureau  was  suggested,  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1910,  a  permanent  organization  for  the  Western  Clay  Products 
Publicity  Bureau  was  effected,  with  22  members,  representing  42 
presses.  The  bureau  is  supported  by  subscriptions  pledged  for  a 
definite  period,  payable  monthly  in  advance,  based  on  the  number 
of  presses  operated. 

A  far-sighted,  clean,  broad,  comprehensive  publicity  campaign 
was  mapped  out.  In  the  articles  of  the  association  it  was  clearly 
stated  that  the  prime  or  first  purpose  of  the  bureau  would  be  to 
promote  and  encourage  a  Wider  and  more  extensive  use  of  vitrified, 
pipe  for  sewers,  culverts  and  drains. 

Through  the  medium  of  publicity  in  the  engineering  and  trade 
journals,  we  showed  that  its  use  was  a  guaranty  to  a  community 
that  their  sewers  would  be  sanitary  and  permanent. 

We  reminded  the  engineers  that  its  use  was  a  guaranty  and  a 
protection  to  his  professional  reputation. 

We  have  shown  by  indisputable  evidence  that  vitrified  clay  will 
not  disintegrate  from  the  action  of  any  acid,  alkali  or  gas  found 
in  sewage  or  in  ground  waters,  and  that  it  is  not  affected  by  fric¬ 
tion  from  the  solid  matters  carried  in  sewage. 

Second.  To  investigate,  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  causes 
of  failures  of  all  other  materials  used  for  sewers.  This  data,  with-1 
out  prejudice  or  discoloration,  to  be  offered  in  our  ads.  to  those 
interested. 

These  advertisements  in  the  engineering  and  trade  papers  are 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  / 

We  proclaimed  that  vitrified  sewer  pipe  is  the  only  sanitary 
material  for  sewers. 

We  pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  public  health  by  the  use  of  a 
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material  that  is  not  proof  against  disintegration  from  acids,  alka¬ 
lis,  gases  or  erosion,  or,  in  other  words,  that  will  not  convey  all 
the  sewage  from  its  point  of  origin  to  the  point  of  disposal,  which! 
is  the  proper  function  of  a  sewer. 

We  illuminated  these  facts  and  presented  them  from  every  point 
of  view.  We  prepared  a  booklet  known  as  “Sewer  Facts,”  a  mod¬ 
est  little  volume  of  facts  and  figures — no  frills  or  furbelows — just 
plain  facts,  illustrated  by  photographs,  tables  and  analyses. 

This  book  was  offered  in  all  of  our  advertisements. 

With  the  assistance  of  chemists  and  engineers  we  investigated 
the  failures  of  numbers  of  concrete  sewer  pipe  and  sewers,  pub* 
licity  to  which  has  been  given  through  the  medium  of  circulars. 
Later  on  these  will  be  collected  in  book  form  under  the  subject, 
“iSewer  Failures.” 

We  have  secured  the  opinions  of  several  hundred  well-known 
and  experienced  engineers  as  to  the  value  of  vitrified  pipe  as  com¬ 
pared  with  concrete  pipe  for  sewers.  Without  a  single  exception 
these  men  stated  that  they  considered  vitrified  pipe  an  absolutely 
sanitary  material.  Nearly  all  replied  unequivocally  that  they  fa¬ 
vored  its  use.  Some  qualified  this  statement  by  saying  that  they* 
would  use  vitrified  pipe  except  where  there  was  a  material  saving 
in  the  use  of  concrete  pipe,  provided,  the  cement  pipe  was  properly 
made. 

This  expert  testimony  has  been  distributed  to  points  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good. 

We  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
caused  engineers  and  city  officials  to  stop  and  think  and  check  up 
the  statements  made  by  the  man  with  a  patent  mold  to  sell,  and 
compare  the  only  advantage  claimed  for  cement  pipe,  viz :  that  it 
is  cheaper  (and  it  is  after  all  only  a  claim)  against  possible  epi¬ 
demics,  certain  and  sure  inconvenience  and  the  expense  of  replac¬ 
ing  and  rebuilding  the  sewer  within  a  few  years ;  to  check  their; 
claims  for  permanence  against  a  material  that  is  known  to  be  per¬ 
manent  ;  and  to  weigh  an  absolutely  sanitary  material  against  a 
material  that  is  known  to  be  spongy  and  porous,  and  into  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  which  the  personal  question  enters  so  strongly. 
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The  result  is  that  the  use  of  cement  for  small  sewers,  in  the 
sizes  in  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  vitrified  pipe,  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing.  Engineers  and  city  officials  will  not  take  the  risk.  It  has 
dawned  on  engineers  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  require  that  clay 
pipe  shall  be  vitrified,  salt  glazed  and  free  from  all  imperfections 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  to  accept  concrete  pipe  that  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  fill  any  of  these  requirements. 

Cement  or  concrete  is  still  extensh'ely  used,  however,  for  larger 
sewers,  where  it  can  be  made  in  the  ditch,  in  mass,  and  where  it- 
is  possible  to  get  inside  the  se-frer  and  smooth  out  and  patch  up 
the  rough  and  broken  places  which  the  cement  did  not  fill. 

For  these  larger  sewers  we  have  steadily  advised  the  use  of 
vitrified  brick  lining  for  the  invert  to  the  spring  line,  but  as  none 
of  our  members  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick, 
we  have  not  devoted  much  space  in  our  efforts  to  increase  this 
practice. 

A  broad  statement  that  the  use  of  vitrified  brick  for  a  lining  to 
the  invert  is  the  best  practice,  and  that  it  insures  a  sanitary  and 
permanent  surface  for  the  average  flow,  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  best  work  in  the  country,  where  it  is  used,  is  as  far  as  we  have 
gone. 

I  desire  to  recommend  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  that  either  through  the  proper  committee  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  in  conjunction  with  our  bureau,  an  energetic,  systematic 
campaign  be  laid  and  followed  for  the  use  of  brick  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  sewers  and  drains — vitrified  brick  as  a  lining  for  the 
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invert  and  hard  burned  brick  to  back  up  the  invert  and  construct 
the  arch. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  possible  enormous  new  market 
for  brick  as  a  building  material.  If  you  will  only  go  after  it  in  the 
proper  manner  you  will  secure  an  enormous  market  for  brick  for 
sewer  construction. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  are  losing  the  sale  of  more  than  on'e 
thousand  million  brick  annually  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  con¬ 
crete  for  large  sewers. 

This  amounts  in  dollars  and  cents  to  approximately  $S, 000, 000, 
an  enormous  business,  a  market  worth  going  after. 

The  basis  for  my  figures  is  an  investigation  made  in  325  cities  in 
the  territory  covered  by  our  bureau. 

This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  1910  thirty  towns 
and  cities  ranging  in  population  from  2,000  to  100,000  constructed 
concrete  sewers  from  42  inches  to  10  feet  in  diameter  that  would 
require  118,000,000  brick  in  their  construction. 

If  we  could  report  on  the  whole  United  States  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  amount  would  be  at  least  ten  times  as  great. 

You  should  give  this  some  attention. 

It  should  have  careful  and  immediate  action  on  your  part. 

Your  material  will  make  a  better,  more  sanitary  and  more  last¬ 
ing  sewer.  Its  construction  will  give  employment  to  an  army  of 
high-class,  skilled  labor,  and  the  cost  will  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  a  properly  reinforced  concrete  sewer  (by  that  I  mean  one  with 


vitrified  brick  lining  in  the  invert),  taking  into  consideration  sani¬ 
tation  and  durability. 

In  the  beginning  we  learned  from  you.  Now  we  ask  you  to  learn 
from  us. 

If  you  will  put  forth  the  same  effort  to  secure  the  use  of  your 
material  in  the  larger  sewers  that  we  have  made  in  the  smaller 
sewers  up  to  42  inches  in  diameter,  it  will  result  in  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  your  product. 

The  cement  manufacturer  knows  the  composition  of  his  material. 
He  likewise  knows  the  sewage  is  composed  of  every  waste  capable 
of  being  carried  off  in  solution.  He  knows  that  it  contains  the 
acids  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  excreted  and  vegetable 
matter  and  from  the  chemical  refuse  of  industries,  both  solids  and 
liquids,  together  with  sand,  silt  and  gravel,  carried  along  by  the 
storm  water. 


A  concrete  sewer  recently  taken  up  in  Kansas  City  on  Third 
street,  between  Grand  and  McGee.  This  sewer  was  laid  31  years 
ago,  and  has  gone  to  pieces  and  has  been  replaced  with  vitrified 
pipe.  The  picture  shows  the  concrete  pipe  in  the  ditch. 


Some  of  the  concrete  pipe  after  being  taken  out  of  the  ditch, 
showing  the  spongy  and  crumbly  appearance  of  the  concrete.  You 
will  notice  the  discoloration  where  the  sewage  has  soaked  in  the 
concrete,  making  it  very  unsanitary. 


He  knows  of  the  sewage  fungus  that  has  the  remarkable  power 
of  extracting  sulphur  from  the  solution  and  storing  it  up  in  the 
form  of  minute  refringent  globules,  thus  generating  sulphurated 
hydrogen. 

Therefore,  you  seldom  find  a  cement  manufacturer  offering  his 
material  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  never  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  sanitary  sewers.  He  knows  that  the  extensive 
use  of  "ement  in  sewers  means  numberless  catastrophies,  and  the 
discrediting  of  his  material. 

In  introducing  Portland  cement  and  in  exploiting  it  for  new 
uses,  it  has  been  carried  into  this  field  for  which  it  is  unfit.  It  is 
often  referred  to  in  prospectuses  issued  for  new  companies,  or  in 
the  news  column  of  the  daily  papers,  as  the  universal  material. 
The  claim  is  made  on  the  one  hand  by  a  promotor  who  has  stock 
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to  sell,  and  on  the  other  by  a  cub  reporter  to  fill  up  space.  These 
claims  and  this  publicity  has  caused  some  engineers,  who  are  other¬ 
wise  conservative,  and  not  usually  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  hoi-polloi,  to  be  misled  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  material  of 
extreme  convenience  and  practicability  on  many  lines,  to  employ  it 
in  the  construction  of  sewers. 

The  cement  manufacturer  is  a  better  advertiser  than  the  clay 
manufacturer,  and,  I  believe,  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  no  other 
one  thing  has  done  as  much  for  the  cement  industry  as  the  cement 

show. 

Through  it  the  manufacturer  has  told  the  story  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  material,  and  it  maj’’  be  truly  called  a  wonderful  material. 

Their  expositions  are  not  any  more  interesting  and  will  not 
attract  a  larger  attendance  than  a  similar  exhibit  of  clay  products 
would  do. 

The  clay  manufacturer  includes  the  maker  of  brick,  terra  cotta. 


Twenty-four-inch  vitrified  pipe  replacing  disintegrated  concrete 
pipe  on  Third  street  sewer  in  Kansas  City. 


Some  vitrified  pipe  in  the  ditch  that  has  been  in  use  in  sanitary 
sewer  work  for  31  years. 


fireproofing,  ornamental  terra  cotta,  refractory  materials,  sewer 
pipe,  drain  tile,  roofing,  floor  tiling,  pottery- — from  the  milk  crock 
to  the  daintiest  vase,  porcelains — from  bathroom  fixtures  to  the 
costliest  egg  shell  cup  or  decorated  ware ;  in  short,  all  ceramics. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  read  to  you  an  editorial  in  this  week’s 
number  of  the  “American  Architect.”  which  is,  perhaps,  the  leading 
paper  in  that  ancient  and  honorable  profession. 

The  matter  of  a  clay  products  show  has  been  discussed  in  our 
bureau  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  committees  of  other  clay  working  organizations. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Western  Brick  Makers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  last  meeting  appointed  a  similar  committee  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  convention  will  recognize  the  demand  for 
such  a  show  by  appointing  a  committee  to  act  with  other  organ¬ 
izations  so  that  this  great  industry,  of  which  you  are  such  an 
important  part,  and  of  which  we  are  a  part,  will  secure  its  share 


of  public  attention  and  the  publicity  which  is  due  it  through  the 
means  of  an  annual  show,  the  first  show  to  be  held  not  farther 
distant  than  one  year  from  this  date. 

I  have  brought  with  me  streopticon  views  of  some  of  the  famous 
sewers  of  the  world,  a  number  of  failures  of  cement  pipe  and 
cement  drain  tile,  which  we  have  investigated,  illustrations  of  how 
to  build  a  vitrified  pipe  culvert,  and  views  of  the  so-called  tin  cul¬ 
verts.  It  is  our  practice  to  exhibit  these  pictures  before  councils 
or  committees  pf  citizens  at  points  where  the  use  of  concrete  pipe 
is  suggested.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers:  Mr.  Tefft  has  given  us  a  very 
interesting  talk.  I  would  like  to  supplement  his  remarks.  I 
had  supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  having  cement  pipe  enter 
into  competition  with  vitrified  pipe  was  practically  done  away 
with.  We  had  the  same  condition  in  the  State  of  New  York 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  cement  pipe  was  just  beginning  to 
be  used.  Now  I  know  of  no  concern  in  the  State  of  New  York 
making  cement  pipe.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  in  order  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  pipe,  and  knowing  that  all 
sewage  deposits  have  more  or  less  acid  in  them,  which  attacks 
the  cement  pipe,  I  put  a  sample  of  cement  pipe  and  two  sam¬ 
ples  of  vitrified  pipe  in  sulphuric  acid.  One  sample  was  of  a 
pipe  made  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  other  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  cement  pipe  had  remained  in  the  acid  but  a  very  short 
time  before  it  had  entirely  disintegrated  and  lay  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  jar.  The  two  pieces  of  vitrified  pipe  were  in  those 
jars  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  they  had  not  even  discolored 
the  acid.  I  then  went  out  of  the  sewer  pipe  business,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  if  I  had  kept  those  samples  of  vitrified  pipe  in 


Some  of  the  vitrified  pipe  after  31  years  in  use  in  a  sanitary 
sewer.  Notice  the  splendid  condition  of  the  pipe.  It  was  absolutely 
in  no  way  affected  from  the  sewage  or  elements. 


the  jars  until  the  present,  they  would  have  been  intact  and  in 
as  perfect  condition  as  the  day  they  were  put  in.  At  that  time 
we  were  doing  considerable  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  We  had  occasion  to  replace  iron  pipe  that  had  been  in 
ten  months  with  vitrified  pipe.  As  there  was  considerable 
acid  in  these  drains,  it  had  completely  destroyed  the  iron  pipe. 
Mr.  Tefft  requests  that  we  appoint  a  committee  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  to  work  in  connection  with  a  committee  from  the  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Drain  Tile  Association.  What  is  your  pleasure  in 
the  matter? 

Secretary  Randall:  I  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Grath  and  carried. 

Vice-President  Rogers:  The  next  on  the  evening  program 
is  a  lecture  or  paper  by  Prof.  John  R.  Bell,  of  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  on  “Trade  Schools  and  How  They  Might  Benefit  the 
Brick  Manufacturers.”  I  am  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  present 
Mr.  Bell  to  you.  (Applause.) 

TRADE  SCHOOL'S  AND  HOW  THEY  MIGHT  BENEFIT  THE 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

BY  JOHN  R.  BELL,  HUNTINGDON,  PA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  certainly  enjoy  the  privilege  of  addressing  this,  the  most  deeply 
interested  and  intelligent  aggregation  of  the  manufacturers  of  a 
material  which  has  most  undoubtedly  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
civilization  of  man  all  through  these  ten  thousand  chronological 
years  of  the  history  of  brick,  on  the  subject  of  “Trade  Schools  and 
How  They  Might  Benefit  the  Brick  Manufacturers.” 

I  want  at  this  time  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  a  just  tribute,  to  the 
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magazine  known  as  The  Clay-Worker,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  not  only  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  brick  manufacture, 
but  also  on  brick  laying,  as  well  as  a  history  of  brick  and  industrial 
education.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  articles  which  I 
have  read  for  several  years  back,  written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  a 
man  whom  we  all  love,  and  a  man  whose  articles  have  been  very 
valuable  to  me.  So  I  repeat,  it  certainly  gives  me  pleasure  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  audience  composed  of  men  who  understand  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  as  does  Mr.  Ittner  and  most  of  you  men. 

Brick  and  bricklaying  are  common,  one  to  the  other ;  without 
good  brick  the  bricklayer  is  unable  to  achieve  results ;  without  good 
bricklayers  the  brick  manufacturers  cannot  attain  good  results ; 
therefore  our  interests  are  in  common. 

Industrial  training  is  essential  to  the  American  boy  of  today, 
the  same  as  training  always  has  been,  in  order  to  achieve  success 
in  all  kinds  of  human  endeavor.  The  history  of  all  men  of  any 
consequenceto  civilization  is  a  chronological  narration  of  individual 
and  collective  methods  of  training. 

Demosthenes  of  Athens  when  a  boy  was  awkward  and  weak  of 
body,  with  unsocial  habits  and  a  defective  voice,  made  possible  his 
philippics,  which  are  models  for  the  orators  today,  by  standing  on 
the  shore  and  pitting  his  lung  powers  against  the  fluctuating  and 
breaking  waves  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  overcome  the  stutter¬ 
ing  impediment  in  his  speech ;  he  steeled  his  will  and  exercised  his 
muscles — through  a  diligent  self-training  he  made  his  name  imper¬ 
ishable. 

Alexander  the  Great  believed  that  nothing  was  too  great  for  him 
to  accomplish ;  through  training  he  tried  to  master  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  practical  and  theoretical,  from  literature  to  political 
and  moral  science,  metaphysics  and  medicine.  He  was  a  man  full 
of  personal  conceit  and  was  master  of  all  his  endeavors,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  world,  and  died  at  the  age  of  33  years. 

Under  the  present  moral  standards  we  cannot  hope  for  better 
results  under  the  apprenticeship  system.  Therefore  the  industrial 
schools  are  the  only  solution  of  the  industrial  problem.  I  can  give 
numerous  references  where  apprentices  never  worked  on  a  corner 
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and  seldom  on  the  face  of  a  wall.  Therefore  the  trade  schools  are 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  The  education  of  the  craftsman  will  be 
a  teetotal  abolition  of  the  evils  which  now  exist.  There  has  been 
a  wonderful  evolution  in  the  building  materials  and  the  manufacture 
and  utilization  of  same  in  constructing  and  building  arts.  Little 
did  the  half-savage  and  almost  naked  Babylonian  dream,  as  he  sat 
beside  his  camp-fire  4,500  years  B.  C.,  as  he  noticed  the  moist  clay 
beneath  his  camp-fire  had  become  hard  and  the  subsequent  laying 
of  the  material  in  the  erection  of  the  abodes  for  the  partly  savage 
in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  that  the  art  of  brickmaking  and  brick-  - 
laying  should  evolute  to  the  erection  of  buildings  that  would  pierce 
the  clouds  and  make  great  nations. 

To  the  birth  of  this  and  other  kindred  arts  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  the  systematization  of  the  education  of  the  neglected 
mechanic,  who  has  done  more  for  the  civilization  of  man  than  all 
the  arts  and  professions  combined.  It  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to 
civilization  and  especially  America,  who  is  not  on  a  standard  with 
other  nations  in  the  education  of  the  mechanic.  Sweden,  I  con¬ 
sider,  is  leading  the  world  in  industrial  education ;  Germany  is  next, 
and  Prance  not  far  behind.  Both  Sweden  and  Germany  have  com¬ 
pulsory  free  industrial  and  technical  education  for  graduates  of  the 
common  schools.  Saxony  has  practically  the  same  system,  with  a 
population  of  about  3,750,000;  they  have  39  higher  industrial 
schools,  with  10,660  scholars;  122  industrial  technical  schools,  with 
10,119  scholars,  and  18  technical  schools  for  girls,  with  2,445 
scholars.  I  believe  I  have  a  method  in  view  that  will  even  out¬ 
rival  this  much-boasted  little  kingdom,  but  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  will  discuss  later.  The  necessity  of  the  education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  in  industrial  lines  needs  no  eulogy,  and  the  results  of  same 
are  to  you  very  apparent.  While  the  industrial  education  has  been 
neglected,  yet  there  is  more  good  being  accomplished  along  these 
lines  than  you  possibly  can  imagine,  and  the  trade  schools  are  far 
more  numerous  than  you  can  conceive,  but  even  among  most  of 
those  now  in  existence  we  need  more  systematization  and  educated 
instructors  who  have  at  least  some  theoretical  training. 


PUBLIC  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Public  Industrial  Schools  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Industrial 
Conditions. — The  public  schools  in  most  of  the  cities  of  America 
have  already  inaugurated  the  manual  training  and  also  the  trade 
schools  in  their  system  of  education,  and  this  is  the  gateway  by 
which  the  boys  can  find  themselves  and  follow  their  particular  avo¬ 
cation.  I  now  have  a  bill  prepared,  which  I  believe  will  be  passed 
by  the  next  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for 
compulsory  free  trade  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  public  school 
system,  which,  if  passed,  will  eventually  solve  a  problem  for  the 
coming  generation.  This  bill,  if  passed  in  this  State,  will  no  doubt 
be  adopted  by  other  States  and  perhaps  eventually  become  a  federal 
law.  This,  though,  recalls  a  story.  I  heard  an  argument  between 
Mr.  Smith,  a  preacher,  and  Mr.  Jones,  a  tradesman,  as  to  why  the 
latter  did  not  attend  church.  Mr.  Jones’  reply  was  that  the 
preacher  wore  fine  clothes,  which  he  could  not  afford.  Mr.  Smith 
replied,  “I  am  wearing  a  white  laundered  shirt  which  cost  but  50 
cents  and  you  are  wearing  a  woolen  shirt  which  cost  at  least  $2.00  ; 
now  what  is  the  difference?”  Mr.  Jones  replied,  “You  have  starch 
in  the  brain  and  I  have  wool.”  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  if  the 
craftsman  and  the  professional  man  are  following  their  avocation 
and  both  have  equal  chances  of  education  the  class  distinction  will 
be  obliterated  and  wool,  linen  and  starch,  etc.,  will  only  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  their  commercial  value,  and  this,  I  am  sure,  the  free  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  will  accomplish,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  prison 
schools  have  and  are  now  accomplishing.  There  is  some  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  free  industrial  schools  as  applied  to  small  towns.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  establishing  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  Mass.  Most  towns  have  some  industry  where  the  practical 
training  can  be  accomplished  and  leave  to  the  school  room  the  the¬ 
oretical  training  under  specialized  instructors  on  this  branch  of 
pedagogy,  who  can  also  teach  all  of  the  practical  possible.  Of 
course  this  will  necessitate  the  co-operation  of  local  industries  In 
small  towns.  In  Beverly  a  leading  enterprise  has  equipped  a  model 
shop  in  their  works  where  the  boys  of  the  local  schools  receive  the 
shop  end  of  their  education.  Mr.  Murrill  Dobbins,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  trade  school  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in 
that  city  in  1906.  The  school  is  supported  and  maintained  out  of 
the  general  school  fund.  N.  H.  Odenall  is  the  principal.  Brick¬ 
laying  is  taught  in  this  school  and  they  are  accomplishing  good 
results.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  most  of  the  building  trades  are 
taught  only  in  night  school,  but  they  are  doing  excellent  work  even 
under  this  disadvantage  and  also  in  not  having  suitable  buildings 
to  allow  scaffolding,  etc.  Some  of  the  trades  taught  are  as  follows . 
Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  car¬ 
pentry,  printing,  electrical  construction,  sheet  metal  work,  pattern¬ 
making,  house  and  sign  painting,  etc. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  has  a  trade  and  commercial  high  school,  which 
was  built  last  year  (1910),  for  trade  school  work.  It  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  of  the  English  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  Bricklaying,  stone  masonry,  carpentry,  wood  turning, 
patternmaking,  sheet  metal  work  and  a  number  of  other  trades  are 
taught,  as  well  as  applied  science  and  domestic  economy.  The 
building  has  a  capacity  of  12,000  students  for  both  day  and  night 
schools  and  is  part  of  the  common  school  system. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  September,  1908,  gave  to  the 
boys  and  girls  and  journeymen  mechanics  of  that  city  a  new  tech¬ 
nical  high  school,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  world  for  industrial 
educational  purposes.  It  is  a  dark  brown  brick  building,  four 
stories  high.  Time  will  not  permit  to  enter  into  details  on  this 
school  other  than  that  engineering,  designing  and  constructing  work 
of  all  kinds  are  taught.  Bricklaying  is  the  most  Important  of  the 
building  trades  at  this  school,  as  well  as  patternmaking,  cabinet¬ 
making,  machine  shop  practice,  and  cooking  and  millinery  will  be 
the  principal  features  for  girls  and  women.  The  journeyman  me¬ 
chanics  and  apprentices  of  this  city  are  privileged  to  attend.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  applied  arts,  tilemaking,  pottery  and  clay 
molding,  in  fact,  a  thorough  course  in  ceramics.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  four  years.  They  have  a  boys’  class  of  650  and  a  girls’ 
class  of  350.  This  is  a  model  school  and  there  is  talk  of  establish¬ 
ing  another  similar  school  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  this  school  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Both  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  have  passed  State  laws  mak¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  for  industrial  education.  This  is,  I  con-' 
sider,  encouraging  to  the  brick  manufacturers. 

In  the  city  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  manual  training  is  taught  in  all  of 
the  schools  from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  end  of  the  last  year 
in  the  high  school.  Shop  work  begins  in  the  seventh  grade  and  all 
the  expenses  for  maintaining  the  school  are  taken  from  the  public 
school  fund..  They  do  not  aim  to  turn  out  full-fledged  mechanics, 
but  the  high  school  industrial  graduates  have  an  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mechanics,  drawing,  blacksmithing,  foundry  practice,  pat¬ 
ternmaking  and  machine  shop  practice.  Most  of  the  graduates 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  take 
up  some  trade  in  the  local  railroad  shops. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab  in  1903  donated  to  Homestead,  Pa.,  one  of  the 
most  complete  industrial  school  buildings  in  the  United  States ;  in 
the  same  year  Mrs.  Schwab  donated  to  the  borough  of  Weatherly  a 
magnificent  industrial  school  building.  The  same  year  the  counties 
of  Warren,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  had  in¬ 
dustrial  public  schools  donated  to  them.  In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  indus¬ 
trial  education  is  given  to  all  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 
Bradford,  Pa.,  has  a  complete  public  manual  training  school.  In 
the  north  side  of  Pittsburg  alone  they  have  11  public  industrial 
schools.  A  number  of  the  schools  of  the  city  have  workshops.  The 
city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  a  complete  manual  training  and  indus¬ 
trial  school  in  connection  with  its  public  schools. 

I  will  now  give  a  summary  of  all  the  industrial  training  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000  population 
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In  1890  there  were  37  cities  which  had  industrial  public  schools. 
In  1900  they  had  increased  to  169  cities,  an  increase  of  132  cities 
in  10  years’  time.  This  indicated  the  enormous  advance  in  trade 
school  work  in  the  public  school  system. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  number  of  public  trade 
schools  in  each  State  : 

Schools.  Pupils. 


1.  Massachusetts  .  9  3,519 

2.  Rhode  Island  .  7  1,918 

3.  Connecticut  .  4  862 

4.  New  York  .  22  9,561 

5.  New  Jersey  .  3  279 

6.  Pennsylvania  .  10  4,447 

7.  Delaware  .  2  59 

8.  Maryland  .  7  1,036 

9.  District  of  Columbia  .  2  115 

10.  Virginia  . ...  1  180 

11.  North  Carolina  .  5  429 

12.  South  Carolina  .  1  120 

13.  Georgia  .  1  75 

14.  Kentucky  .  3  •  810 

15.  Tennessee  . .  1  50 

16.  Alabama  .  1  16 

17.  Louisiana  .  1  200 

18.  Texas  .  1  820 

19.  Oklahoma  .  4  674 

20.  Ohio  .  5  1,977 

21.  Indiana  .  2  1,071 

22.  Illinois  .  7  2,591 

23.  Michigan  .  4  969 

24.  Wisconsin  .  4  435 

25.  Minnesota  .  1  414 

26.  Iowa  .  1  112 

27.  Missouri  .  2  1,453 

28.  North  Dakota  .  3  499 

29.  South  Dakota  .  5  611 

30.  Kansas  .  1  600 

31.  Montana  .  1  314 

32.  Colorado  .  5  1,593 

33.  New  Mexico  .  2  622 

34.  Arizona  .  5  691 

35.  Nevada  .  1  100 

36.  Idaho  .  1  35 

37.  California  .  9  3,144 


Totals  .  144  41,736 


This  concludes  the  remarks  on  public  industrial  school  work. 

The  second  subdivision  of  my  address  is  private  trade  school 
work  and  a  brief  history  of  most  of  them. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  is  no  doubt  the  first  distinctly 
trade  school  organized  of  any  consequence.  It  was  founded  by  Col. 
Richard  Tylden  Auchmuty  in  1881,  and  in  1892  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
added  to  the  endowment  funds  $500,000,  but  a  charge  is  made  for 
admission.  “For  each  trade  taught  at  the  school  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  prepared  which  outlines  in  detail  what  work  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  required  to  go  through  and  the  order  in  which  the  work 
should  be  performed.”  “A  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  by 
which  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  branches  of  a  trade  are 
taught.”  This  school  has,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  methods 
in  vogue.  The  school  term  is  six  months  for  day  students  and  three 
such  terms  for  evening  classes.  The  evening  classes  include  the 
following:  Bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing,  electrical  work,  wood 
patternmaking,  house  painting,  steam  fitting,  fresco  painting,  black¬ 
smith’s  work,  printing,  sign  painting,  cornice  and  skylight  work  and 
sheet  metal  pattern  drafting. 

The  day  classes  are  the  same  as  the  evening  classes,  with  the 
addition  of  carpentry  and  the  omission  of  plastering,  wood  pattern¬ 
making  and  blacksmithing. 

The  Great  Eastern  Trade  School,  44  to  50  East  32nd  street,  New 
York  City,  is  the  largest  trade  school  in  the  world  devoted  to  teach¬ 
ing  plumbing,  plastering  and  bricklaying.  The  instruction  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  individual ;  estimating  and  the  reading  of  plans  and  blue¬ 
prints  is  covered  in  a  thorough  manner;  entire  buildings  are  erected 
in  this  school,  and  it  is  in  session  every  working  day  of  the  year. 
The  age  limit  is  from  16  to  50  years;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
age  limit,  and  most  of  the  students  earn  money  while  attending 
school  and  help  pay  their  expenses,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
school  secure  positions  for  most  of  the  graduates.  You  can  enter 
at  any  time  and  as  soon  as  proficient  will  be  given  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  The  charges  are  very  small  and  include  the  en¬ 
tire  course.  I  commend  this  school  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  boy  and  man  who  believes  he  has  an  aptitude  for  bricklaying, 
plastering  or  plumbing.  These  are  the  best  paying  trades.  A  boy 
will  not  regret  his  judgment  in  selecting  this  school. 

The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  in  San  Francisco,  was 
endowed  by  James  Lick  in  1875.  This  endowment  was  $540,000, 
but  the  buildings  were  not  erected  until  1895.  This  school  is  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  machinery  trades — molding,  patternmaking, 
model  making,  forge  work,  machine  shop  practice,  machinery,  elec¬ 
trical  construction  and  ship  driving. 

The  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  also  located  in  San 
Francisco,  on  adjoining  lots  with  the  California  School  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Arts,  was  endowed  in  1894  by  J.  C.  Wilmerding,  a  merchant 
of  that  city.  The  endowment  was  $400,000.  The  trades  taught  are 
bricklaying,  cement  finishing,  carpentry,  plumbing,  clay  modeling, 
architectural  iron  work,  wood  carving,  cabinet  making  and  elec¬ 
trical  work  and  architectural  drawing. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson, 
Pa.,  has  a  three-year  day  course  of  11  months  each  year.  Brick¬ 
laying,  carpentry,  patternmaking,  machine  trades,  steam  fitting, 
electrical  and  steam  engineering  and  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing  are  taught.  This  school  has  been  and  is  a  power  in  the 
evolution  of  trade  school  work.  In  my  experience  as  foreman  and 
contractor  I  have  had  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  work 
for  me  who  were  excellent  mechanics.  I  recall  one  instance  where 


a  graduate  of  this  school  succeeded  me  as  a  foreman  for  a  heavy 
contractor  when  I  had  secured  a  position  of  advancement  with  an¬ 
other  contractor.  I  was  the  first  man  this  boy  worked  under 
after  graduating  at  this  school. 

The  Coyne  National  Trade  School  of  Chicago  is  making  a  name 
for  itself  in  bricklaying,  plumbing,  electrical  and  drawing  instruc¬ 
tions.  They  teach  moving  picture  operating  also.  The  school  is 
maintained  by  the  tuition  charged.  The  student  is  given  a  certifi¬ 
cate  as  soon  as  he  is  qualified,  depending  entirely  upon  his  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts. 

The  Milwaukee  Trade  School  was  established  in  1906  through  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Swyer,  of  Milwaukee.  The  course 
is  10  months,  with  the  exception  of  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  which 
is  five  months.  The  age  limit  is  16  and  is  a  school  for  registered 
apprentices ;  all  applicants  must  have  a  common  school  education. 

The  St.  Louis  Trades  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  unusual,  due  to 
the  fact  that  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  mechanical  drawing  for 
plumbers  are  the  only  trades  taught.  Although  young,  this  school 
has  already  commanded  a  place  of  recognition  among  the  im¬ 
portant  schools  of  this  country. 

The  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  was  established  in  1887. 
It  is  an  institution  devoted  mainly  to  applied  science  course,  but 
the  evening  classes  teach  most  of  the  mechanical  trades  to  appren¬ 
tices  and  journeymen. 

The  David  Rankin.  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis, 
was  founded  by  David  Rankin,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  who  died  at  Atlantic 
City  August  18,  1910.  He  gave  most  of  a  $3,000,000  fortune  to  this 
school.  Mr.  Rankin’s  life  story  was  on  a  par  with  Tennyson’s 
“Enoch  Arden.”  David  Rankin  and  his  brother  were  in  love  with 
their  cousin  and  David  lost  the  suit  and  the  brothers  did  not  speak 
for  16  years,  till  both  met  at  their  cousin’s  grave.  Then  both  were- 
bound  together  in  mutual  sorrow.  David  did  not  make  friends  and 
had  no  visitors  at  his  home.  He  devoted  his  entire  energy  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  acquiring  a  great  fortune.  The  experience  gained  thereby 
no  doubt  actuated  him  in  the  education  of  the  craftsman.  Brick- 
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laying,  carpentry,  patternmaking,  painting,  plumbing  and  steam 
fitting  are  the  trades  taught  in  the  day  classes  and  these  and  a 
number  of  others  are  taught  in  the  evening  classes.  The  buildjng 
ordinance  of  St.  Louis  is  also  taught  and  lectures  are  given  on  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  various  trades.  The  school  year  is  divided 
into  three  terms — the  first  term  from  September  to  December,  the 
second  term  from  January  to  March  and  the  third  from  April  to 
July,  inclusive.  In  training  men  to  positions  of  foremanship  and 
superintendency  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics’  Association  Trade 
School  of  Boston  was  organized  in  1795.  The  age  limit  is  from  17 
to  24  years.  This  is  a  night  school  only  and  has  a  three-year 
course,  with  the  exception  of  plumbing,  which  may  be  completed 
in  two  years. 

The  Carnegie  Technical  School  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  principally  a 
school  of  applied  science,  but  it  is  also  a  trade  school  of  a  high 
order.  It  was  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1904.  The  students 
must  be  16  years  of  age  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  unless 
he  has  a  certificate  of  a  preparatory  or  high  school.  The  school  is 
divided  in  three  separate  schools.  The  School  of  Applied  Science, 
the  School  of  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  and  the  Technical  School 
for  Women.  Before  the  buildings  were  completed  they  had  1,723 
applications.  Each  year  new  buildings  are  being  erected  and  when 
completed  the  distance  around  the  school  will  be  one  mile,  less  80 
feet.  This  will  be  the  largest  school  of  any  technical  and  trade 
school  in  the  world. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Director  Arthur  A.  Hammer- 
schlag.  Through  his  experience  he  has  won  a  place.  among  the 
greatest  educators  in  technical  and  industrial  education  in  the  world. 
This,  with  Andrew  Carnegie  as  its  financial  foundation  and  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  in  the  midst  of  an  educational  district,  has  al¬ 
ready  won  for  it  a  world-wide  reputation. 
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The  Winona  Technical  Institute  of  Indianapolis  has'  a  nine- 
month  course  in  most  of  the  building  trades  and  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  March,  1907.  This  school  has  reported  very  good  results. 
The  president  of  the  school  is  Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  devoting  his  best  efforts  towards  spreading  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  among  the  common  people. 

Men  of  great  prominence  are  the  directors  of  this  school,  sucn 
as  H.  H.  Hanna,  president  of  the  Atlas  Engine  Works,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  ;  H.  J.  Heinz,  the  pickle  manufacturer,  of  Pittsburg ;  McDon¬ 
ald,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Kentucky ;  J.  M. 
Studebaker,  wagon  manufacturer  of  South  Bend ;  M.  Hackett,  owner 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  and  W.  J.  Richards,  banker,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  This  school  is  largely  maintained  by  the  various  manufac¬ 
turing  associations.  The  school  in  tile  setting  deserves  special  men¬ 
tioning.  ’ 

This  department  alone  justifies  the  school  being  placed  among 
the  important  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  Cleveland  School 
for  Bricklayers  was  established  by  the  Mason  Constructing  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland  in  1906.  They  have  both  day  and  evening  classes. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  six  months,  including  instruction  in 
drafting  and  the  principles  of  geometry.  This  sounds  well,  but  the 
knowledge  of  geometry  alone  that  the  average  young  man  could 
possibly  acquire  would  be  very  limited,  let  alone  the  mastering  of 
an  art. 

A  large  trade  school  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  I  wrote  for  information  relative  to  the  name  of  the 
school  and  its  director,  but  as  yet  have  not  had  a  reply. 

The  Polytechnical  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  deserves  special  men¬ 
tioning  as  an  industrial  school,  as  most  of  the  trades  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  are  taught.  This  school  is  considered  of  importance  among 
the  various  trade  schools.  The  bricklaying  department  is  above  the 
average. 

The  Baron  De  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York  City,  is  a  Jewish 
institution.  This  school,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Training  School  of 
Chicago,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York  City ;  the  He- 
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brew  Orphans’  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  vast  number  of 
Jewish  protectories,  all  of  which  have  trade  school  courses,  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  of  the  Jew  in  industrial  education.  The  Jew 
always  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
and  also  is  and  will  in  industrial  education.* 

Two  wealthy  Jewish  merchants  pledged  the  funds  for  the  voyage 
of  Columbus,  as  Prof.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  ex¬ 
plained,  “Not  jewels,  but  Jews,  were  the  real  financial  basis  for  the 
expedition  of  Columbus.”  It  has  been  historically  proven  that 
Queen  Isabella’s  jewels  were  in  pawn,  for  such  was  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  maps  used  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  were  the  work  of  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Jaime  Ribesr- 
He  also  made  improvements  in  the  compass  and  in  the  application 
of  astronomy  to  navigation.  Without  these  the  discovery  of  Colum¬ 
bus  would  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility.  A  number  of  the 
crew  were  also  Jews.  It  was  Redrigo  De  Trina,  a  Jew,  who  first 
saw  land,  and  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  the  virgin  soil  of 
America.  Tones,  a  Jew,  was  also  the  first  to  discover  the  use  of 
tobacco.  The  first  man  to  enlist  in  the  Spanish-American  war  was 
a  Jew.  The  first  killed  was  a  Jew.  Fifteen  Jews  went  down  in 
the  Maine. 

To  the  Jews  we  owe  the  credit  of  our  intrinsic  value  of  coinage, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  religion.  The  Jew  is  also 
playing  his  part  in  the  advancement  of  industrial  education.  All  the 
Jewish  schools  mentioned  have  trade  school  instruction. 

The  third  subdivision  is  the  negro  trade  schools.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  negro  occupied  one-fourth  of  the  globe  for  3,000 
years  and  never  advanced  civilization  the  least  iota  until  the  white 
man  took  many  of  them  and  placed  them  in  bondage,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  until  chattel  slavery  was  no  more  profitable  and  the  civil 
war  brought  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  then  the  climatic  condition 
of  the  United  States  made  it  necessary  for  the  negro  to  build  houses 
for  themselves  and  face  life  the  same  as  the  white  man,  they  de¬ 
serve  more  credit  for  their  advancement  than  we  can  appreciate, 
and  even  this  race  of  people,  many  centuries  behind  us,  have  many 
industrial  schools  over  the  United  States. 

The  Tuskegee  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  is  the  most 


important  of  the  negro  schools.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  estab¬ 
lished  this  school,  is  president.  The  trades  taught  are  bricklaying, 
brickmaking,  plumbing,  printing,  shoemaking,  painting,  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  carriage  building,  carriage  trimming, 
harness  making,  saw-milling,  tinsmithing,  tailoring,  machinery  and 
agriculture.  The  course  of  Instruction  is  three  years  and  they  are 
producing  mechanics  who  are  worthy  of  the  same. 

The  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia, 
established  in  1899  by  Dr.  Anderson,  has  grown  into  an  important 
institution.  It  has  19  teachers  and  500  pupils,  but  due  to  the  lack) 
of  funds  it  is  greatly  handicapped  in  not  being  able  to  complete  a 
large  building  under  course  of  erection.  Most  of  the  mechanical 
trades  are  taught,  and  it  is  interdenominational. 

In  both  Camden,  N.  J..  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  trade  schools  were 
erected  this  past  summer  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  apiece,  and  another  in 
Manassas,  Va„  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Manassas 
Colored  Industrial  School. 

St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys,  at  Clayton,  Del., 
is  another  school  of  importance  in  producing  good  results  in  indus¬ 
trial  education  for  the  colored  race.  I  admire  the  negro  for  ad¬ 
vancing  his  condition  of  life  in  the  industrial  field  as  well  as  the 
professional,  but  he  is  too  far  behind  the  white  man  in  civilization 
to  create.  He  is  doing  well  to  imitate.  Therefore  we  cannot  put 
him  on  an  equality,  either  industrially  or  professionally,  but  he  has 
a  purpose  to  perform  among  his  own  people  in  their  evolution. 

The  fourth  subdivision  is  the  Indian  trade  schools,  and  this  class 
of  school  marks  the  greatest  evolution  in  industrial  education.  This 
evolution  I  can  best  illustrate  by  recalling  a  poem. 

O  God  beneath  Thv  guiding  hand 

Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea ; 

And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand, 

With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshipped  Thee. 

What  change !  Through  pathless  wilds  no  more 
The  fierce  and  naked  savage  roams ; 

Sweet  praise  along  the  cultured  shore 

Breaks  from  ten  thousand  happy  homes. 

Laws,  freedom,  truth  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those  exiles  o’er  the  waves; 

And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  Love, 

Their  children’s  children  shall  adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 

The  fierce  and  naked  savages  are  now  to  be  found  in  industrial 
schools  all  over  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  Important  is 
the  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  trades  taught  are 
bricklaying,  carpentry,  printing,  painting,  shoemaking,  laundering, 
farming,  gardening,  harnessmaking,  tinsmithing,  wagonmaking, 
blacksmithing,  sloyd,  clay  molding,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  sew¬ 
ing  and  tailoring,  cooking  and  housework,  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing, 

I  will  now  name  a  number  of  the  most  important  Indian  schools 
of  the  United  States : 

1.  United  States  Indian  Training  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz. ;  teaches 

12  trades  (bricklaying,  etc.). 

2.  Greenville  Indian  Training  School,  Greenville,  Cal. ;  4  trades. 

3.  Indian  School,  Perrin,  Cal. ;  15  trades. 

4.  Grand  Junction  Indian  Training  School,  Grand  Junction,  Col. ; 

7  trades. 

5.  Fort  Lapwai  Indian  Training  School,  Lapwai,  Idaho ;  3  trades. 

6.  Haskell  Institute  Indian  School,  Lawrence,  Kas. ;  21  of  the 

principal  trades  (bricklaying). 

7.  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  Industrial  School,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Mich. ;  6  trades. 

8.  Pipestown  Indian  Training  School,  Pipestown,  Minn. ;  4  trades. 

This  is  principally  a  girls’  school. 

9.  Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont. ;  15  trades. 

10.  Carson  Indian  Training  School,  Carson,  Nev. ;  13  trades. 

11.  United  States  Indian  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. ;  78  trades. 

12.  Browning  Indian  Boarding  School,  Elbowoods,  N.  D. ;  11  trades. 

13.  United  States  Indian  Industrial  School,  Fort  Totten,  N.  D. ;  8 

trades. 

14.  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School,  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  12  trades 

(bricklaying). 

15.  Arapahoe  Indian  Boarding  School,  Darlington,  Okla.;  5  trades. 

16.  Red  Moon  Boarding  School,  Hammon,  Okla.;  4  trades. 

17.  Indian  Training  School,  Chamberlain,  S.  D. ;  7  trades. 

18.  Pierre  Indian  Industrial  School,  Pierre,  S.  D. ;  6  trades. 

19.  Tomah  Indian  Industrial  School,  Tomah,  Wis.;  6  trades. 

20.  United  States  Indian  Industrial  School,  Nittenberg,  Wis. ;  6 

trades. 

21.  Fort  Mohave  Indian  Industrial  School,  Mohave  City,  Ariz. ;  12 

classes  (bricklaying). 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Indian  tradje 
schools.  All  of  these  schools  teach  the  most  important  and  popular 
trades.  Painting,  printing  and  carpentry  are  taught  in  all  of  them 
and  bricklaying  in  most  of  them.  Total  of  Indian  industrial  schools 
Is  45. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  civilization  of  the  red  man  is 
being  accomplished  through  the  industrial  schools  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  maintaining,  and  this  being  proven,  why  not 
give  to  the  poor  white  man’s  children  at  least  an  eqqual  chance  of 
Industrial  education?  This  can  easily  be  accomplished  in  organiz¬ 
ing  industrial  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system. 
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FIFTH  SUBDIVISION. 

The  last  but  not  least  subdivision  of  my  remarks  is  prison  trade 
schools,  schools  which  have  a  cause  for  their  existence. 

If  the  public  schools  were  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  prison 
schools  then  this  class  of  schools  would  be  less  numerous. 

But  to  eulogize  on  this  school  is  impossible,  as  time  will  not 
permit.  I  can  but  give  a  current  idea  of  their  importance. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  95  prison  reform  schools  and  at 
least  750  instructors,  and  on  an  average  of  34,000  inmates.  About 
25,000  of  these  are  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  average  of 
those  who  can  read  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  and  those  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  2,500.  When  discharged  most  of  the 
inmates  possess  trades  and  all  can  read  and  write,  and  the  majority 
possess  the  equivalent  of  a  common  school  education. 

I  will  not  give  you  the  names  and  history  of  the  95  schools,  as 
this  in  itself  would  constitute  a  lecture,  but  will  give  the  numbed 
in  each  State :  California,  2  ;  Colorado,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  3  ;  District  of  Columbia,  2  ;  Georgia,  1 ;  Illinois,  6  ;  Indiana,  2  ; 
Iowa,  2  ;  Kansas,  2  ;  Kentucky,  1 ;  Maine,  2  ;  Maryland,  7  ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  10  ;  Michigan,  4 ;  Missouri,  3  ;  Montana,  1 ;  Nebraska,  2  ; 
New  Jersey,  3  ;  New  York,  9  ;  Ohio,  4 ;  Oregon,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  4  ; 
Rhode  Island,  2  ;  South  Dakota,  1 ;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Vermont,  2  ;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  2  ;  Wisconsin,  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Florida,  1 ;  Alabama,  1 ; 
Minnesota,  2  ;  Arizona,  1.  Total,  95. 

I  will  speak  of  but  two  of  these  as  illustrative  of  the  rest. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  teaches  the  following 
trades:  Barbering,  bookbinding,  brass  smithing,  bricklaying,  cabi¬ 
netmaking  and  machine  and  woodworking,  carpentry,  clothing  cut¬ 
ting,  electricity,  frescoing,  hardwood  finishing,  blacksmithing,  house 
painting,  iron  forging,  machinist,  molder,  photographing,  plastering, 
plumbing,  printing,  steam  fitting,  stonecutting,  stonemasonry,  tailor¬ 
ing,  tinsmithing,  upholstering  and  stenography  and  typewriting. 

This  school  is  serving  a  noble  purpose  and  attaining  great  re¬ 
sults  in  reformation  and  in  producing  mechanics.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  model  prisons  of  the  world. 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  school  I  represent, 
namely,  the  P.  I.  R.,  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  a  State  institution  for 
male  first  offenders  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  years.  From  a 
prison  standpoint  of  view  we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  Cleanliness  and  reformation  are  the  two  mottoes.  Our  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  is  T.  B.  Patton,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Prison  Congress.  All  officials,  instructors  and  teachers  are 
specialized  men  and  all  officers  are  men  well  selected.  If  they  were 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  retained  by  the  general  superintendent 
and  board  of  managers.  The  latter  are  selected  from  the  most 
prominent  and  greatest  men  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  an  equal  basis  I  believe  we  are  producing  more  mechanics 
than  any  other  school  in  this  country.  We  first  find  the  boy’s  avo¬ 
cation.  Second,  we  teach  him  the  correct  method  of  performing 
that  avocation,  and,  third,  we  give  a  repetition  of  that  method. 
These  three  things  are  essential  to  all  boys.  A  boy  must  depend 
upon  the  university  of  life  for  acquiring  speed,  as  this  is  a  question 
of  years  of  application  at  any  trade.  Personally  I  know  of  many 
boys  who  received  their  industrial  education  at  our  institution  who 
are  holding  positions  of  foremanship  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
country.  I  extend  to  you  all  an  Invitation  to  visit  us  among  the 
rolling  ridges,  tributaries  to  the  once  natural  barrier  that  so  long 
held  civilization  in  check  from  its  progress  westward,  enriched  and 
beautified  by  the  “blue  Juniata,”  a  river  made  famous  in  song  by 
the  composer  of  "Alfarata.” 

My  method  of  instruction  is  a  compilation  of  the  best  methods 
In  vogue  in  all  schools  of  the  world  that  are  known  to  me,  and  ' 
most  of  my  methods  are  original;  my  designs  for  ornamental  work 
are  all  original.  Much  of  my  information  was  derived  from  my 
father,  C.  C.  Bell  (now  deceased),  organizer  of  the  department  and 
head  of  same  for  thirteen  years,  where  I  am  now  devoting  .my  besti 
efforts. 

The  School  of  Letters  is  accomplishing  marvelous  results,  which 
reflect  inestimable  credit  on  the  moral  instructor. 

The  trades  taught  are  as  follows :  Baking,  barbering,  black- 
smithing,  bookbinding,  bricklaying,  butchering,  carpentering,  cement 
finishing,  cooking,  cutters  in  shoe  and  tailor  shops,  electricians,  sta¬ 
tionary  engineering,  farming,  firemen,  florists,  gardening,  horse¬ 
shoeing,  house  painting,  laundry  men,  machinists,  molders,  pattern¬ 
making,  photography,  plastering,  plumbing,  pressmen  in  printing  of¬ 
fices,  printing,  operators  on  linotype  machines,  shoemaking,  sloyd, 
sign  painting,  stonecutting,  stonemasonry,  tailoring,  tinsmithing, 
woganmaking,  wood  carving,  wood  turning,  architectural,  mechanical 
and  freehand  drawing,  band,  orchestra  and  vocal  music,  military 
and  gymnasium  work,  clerks,  librarians  and  a  number  of  others. 

Concluding  the  remarks  on  the  P.  I.  R.,  I  will  state  we  construct 
all  our  buildings  and  make  most  of  the  manufactured  material. 
There  is  nothing  too  great  for  our  schools  to  undertake  and  nothing 
too  difficult  to  execute  in  connection  with  our  institution. 

In  concluding  I  will  state  I  have  outlined  the  necessity  of  trade 
schools  and  I  have  narrated  the  work  being  accomplished  by  them, 
and  the  remarks  all  through  my  address  point  out  the  importance 
of  trade  schools  to  the  brick  manufacturers.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  benefit  is  in  creating  a  desire  for  brick  by  producing  me¬ 
chanics  who  will  build  you  brick  in  a  superior  manner  and  who 
will  be  able  to  construct  ornamental  work..  This  the  trade  school 
will  accomplish. 

I  have  boys  in  my  bricklaying  department  who  can  construct, 
under  my  instruction,  the  most  difficult  ornamental  designs  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  create. 

You  also  understand  the  law  of  economics  and  the  application 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  will  now  conclude  by  asking 
you  the  question,  Will  trade  schools  benefit  your  association? 


I  have  five  slides  here  taken  from  drawings.  I  was  unable 
to  get  slides  from  my  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  laws 
are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  work  done,  and  having  pictures 
taken  in  penal  institutions.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers:  Mr.  Penfield  advises  us  he  has 
some  slides  illustrating  the  exhibits  made  in  London  at  the 
Annual  Building  Exposition,  an  enterprise  that  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  expositions  in  that  country  for  about  ten  years.  Inasmuch 
as  it  was  agreed  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  should  assist  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  great  exposition  in  Chicago,  I  think  our 
members  will  be  interested  in  seeing  what  has  been  done 
along  the  line  of  exhibits.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Penfield. 

Mr.  Penfield:  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  be  said, 
for  the  slides  will  speak  for  themselves. 

(Slides  were  exhibited.) 

Secretary  Randall:  These  slides  have  been  made  from 
pictures  made  of  the  London  exposition.  They  have  an  annual 
exposition  of  builders’  supplies,  which  is  fostered  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Clay-Worker.  In  fact,  I  think  this  exposition  was  started 
by  the  editor  of  that  paper,  Mr.  H.  Greville  Montgomery.  I 
think  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penfield  for  these  illus¬ 
trations,  for  they  were  certainly  very  interesting.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers:  This  closes  the  evening  entertain¬ 
ment  so  far  as  the  lectures  and  lantern  views  are  concerned. 


W.  D.  Richardson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


but  there  is  an  entertainment  of  a  different  sort  to  follow,  so 
keep  your  seats. 

THE  SMOKER. 

When,  after  a  few  minutes’  wait,  the  curtains  on  the  stage 
were  parted,  a  typical  old-style  negro  minstrel  scene  was  dis¬ 
closed.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  delegates  listened  with  delight 
to  darkey  songs  and  darkey  jokes  by  a  band  of  sure-enough 
Kentucky  darkies.  Then  refreshments  were  served,  and  social 
chat  or  buttonhole  talks  became  the  order  till  long  after 
“taps.” 

THIRD  SESSION. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  February  9,  1911. 
Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  convention  will  come  to  order. 
The  first  number  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  a  paper  by 
Ellsworth  Ogden,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  “Rejuvenation  of 
Brick  Plants.”  I  want  to  introduce  those  of  you  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  him  to  Mr.  Ogden,  who  is  one  of  Prof.  Orton’s 
boys  who  has  made  good  in  practical  brick  yard  work.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

SOME  POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  BRICK  PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION. 

ELLSWORTH  OGDEN,  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  first  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  location  and  building 
of  any  plant  for  the  making  of  clay  structural  material  Is  the 
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source  of  the  clay  supply  and  the  nature  of  the  deposit.  We  shall 
give  attention  briefly  to  three  general  kinds  of  deposits,  namely, 
the  mine,  the  open  shale  pit  and  the  surface  clay  field.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  deposits  calls  for  special 
features  in  the  plant  equipment  for  making  this  raw  material  into 
a  commercial  product. 

The  clay  mine  deposit  has  some  advantages  over  the  other  kind. 
It  can  be  worked  practically  every  day  of  the  year  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  The  temperature  in  the  mine  varies  only  a 
few  degrees  from  summer  to  winter  and  the  clay  when  used  direct 
from  the  mine  never  comes  to  the  plant  in  a  frozen  condition.  The 
method  of  working  the  mine  makes  it  easy  to  get  uniform  mixture 
of  clay  in  the  cars  or  at  least  to  make  every  group  of  two  or  three 
cars  contain  the  various  components  of  the  clay  deposit  in  the 
desired  proportion  for  the  body  mix.  The  miners  are  distributed 
in  various  rooms,  and  each  miner  can  work  the  face  of  his  room 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  different  strata  of  clay  separated,  or 
shoot  them  all  down  together,  as  the  needs  ot  the  case  may  de¬ 
mand.  The  entries  and  gathering  switches  in  the  mine  can  be  so 
arranged  that  from  four  to  twelve  loaded  cars  can  always  be  on 
hand  ready  to  send  to  the  plant.  When  the  nature  of  the  freshly 
mined  clay  is  such  that  it  requires  no  weathering  the  construction 
of  the  crude  clay  storage  is  very  much  simplified.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  have  a  chute  or  hopper  that  will  hold  the  contents  of  two 
or  three  mine  cars  or  sufficient  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  clay 
to  the  crushers  or  grinding  pans. 

The  open  shale  pit  deposit  furnishes  a  somewhat  more  com¬ 
plicated  set  of  conditions  and  requires  a  more  extensive  provision 
for  the  storage  of  the  crude  shale,  if  the  plant  is  to  be  run  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  operation  of  an  open  pit  is  influenced  greatly 
by  weather  conditions.  In  wet  weather  and  extremely  cold  weather 
it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  dig  and  load  the  material  in  the  pit, 
and  the  handling  of  it  on  its  arrival  at  the  plant  is  rendered  un¬ 
economical  by  the  sticky  or  frozen  condition  of  the  clay.  These 
disadvantages  cut  down  the  output  of  the  entire  plant  in  bad 
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weather  and  increase  the  cost  per  unit  of  output  for  the  various 
crews  of  workmen  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  item  of  fixed 
expense  abnormally  large  for  that  particular  period.  To  overcome 
these  difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  storage  for 
crude  clay.  This  may  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  supply  of  from 
one  week  to  ten  days’  run,  the  idea  being  to  work  the  pit  whenever 
the  weather  conditions  will  permit  and  use  from  the  storage  only 
to  tide  over  a  few  days  of  bad  weather :  or  it  may  be  large  enough 
to  hold  three  months’  supply  of  clay,  and  thus  render  the  working 
of  the  pit  unnecessary  during  the  winter  months.  The  latter  ar¬ 
rangement  is  more  expensive  in  first  cost,  but  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  it  bring  a  good  return  for  the  investment.  With  such  a 
storage  the  force  in  the  shale  pit  can  be  enlarged  in  good  weather 
and  the  output  increased  so  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  nonproductive 
or  fixed  expenses  of  the  pit  such  as  the  hoister  and  foreman,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  possible  to  work  the  crew  to  its  maximum 
efficiency  regardless  of  the  daily  demand  for  clay  at  the  plant.  If 
a  steam  shovel  is  used  in  the  pit  the  saving  effected  by  a  large 
storage  is  even  more  marked  than  with  hand  loading,  because  very- 
few  plants  can  use  the  clay  as  fast  as  a  shovel  can  load  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  shovel  crew  is  working  at  a  low  efficiency  most 
of  the  time.  The  cost  of  operating  a  steam  shovel  in  freezing 
weather  is  decidedly  more  than  in  moderate  weather,  and  this  ar¬ 
rangement  makes  it  unnecessary  to  run  the  shovel  during  the  cold¬ 
est  months. 

The  surface  clay  field  deposit  is  most  susceptible  of  all  to  the 
influence  of  weather  conditions.  The  manufacturers  using  this 
kind  of  a  deposit  have  recognized  this  fact  and  either  provide  large 
storage  sheds  for  the  crude  material,  or  else  make  no  attempt 
whatever  to  run  the  plant  in  bad  weather.  •  It  is  true  that  the 
method  of  preparation  of  the  clay  before  making  it  into  ware  makes 
a  difference  in  the  degree  of  stickiness  than  can  be  permitted  in  the 
clay  as  it  comes  to  the  plant;  but  the  handicap  of  working  a  clay 
field  or  surface  clay  bank  in  wet  or  freezing  weather  is  the  same 
regardless  of  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  material. 

The  power  plant,  its  location,  size  and  kind  is  a  subject  that  is 


influenced  by  a  great  many  factors,  and  a  discussion  of  all  of  them 
cannot  be  attempted  in  this  paper,  but  some  comments  may  not  be 
amiss.  So  much  has  been  written  about  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  a  central  power  station  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and  the 
operation  of  the  various  machines  or  groups  of  machines  by  motors 
that  we  have  all  been  made  to  see  the  desirability  of  this  kind  of 
equipment.  In  fact,  we  do  not  have  to  take  it  all  on  faith,  for  we 
now  have  many  examples  of  electrically  driven  clayworking  plants. 
The  ease  with  which  electric  power  lends  itself  to  the  driving  of 
outlying  motors,  such  as  blacksmith  force  ventilating  fans,  pit 
pumps,  etc.,  makes  its  use  for  these  purposes  and  for  lighting  very 
desirable,  and  in  fact  advisable,  even  in  plants  where  the  main 
part  of  the  machinery  is  driven  by  steam  engine.  A  small  engine 
and  generator  set  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  brickyard.  The 
electric  lighting  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  on  dark 
days,  facilitates  repair  work  at  night  and  greatly  reduces  the  fire 
risk  and  insurance  rate. 

In  the  selection  of  a  steam  engine  for  a  brick  plant  the  decided, 
economy  of  the  Corliss  engine  over  the  ordinary  slide-valve  type 
should  be  given  due  consideration.  The  Corliss  engine  is  particu¬ 
larly  economical  on  a  brick  plant  load  because  that  load  Is  a 
variable  one  and  the  Corliss  engine  automatically  adjusts  itself  to 
this  variation  in  load.  The  engine  should  be  located  as  close  to  the 
boilers  as  possible,  for  by  so  doing  the  labor  of  one  man  can  often 
be  eliminated.  The  writer  knows  of  several  plants  where  one  man 
fires  the  boilers  and  runs  the  engine  for  forty  to  fifty  thousand  brick 
per  day. 

There  are  essentially  two  departments  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  green  ware — the  clay  grinding  department  and  the  making  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  arrange  the  line  shafting 
so  that  either  set  of  this  machinery  can  be  run  independently  of 
the  other  set.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  it  be  possible  to  stop 
the  clay-grinding  machinery  without  having  to  stop  the  brick¬ 
making  machinery.  On  account  of  the  excessive  vibration  and 
general  hard  usage  to  which  the  clay-grinding  machines  are  sub¬ 
jected  they  require  much  more  frequent  adjusting  than  the  other 
machines  about  the  plant.  If  the  entire  machinery  plant  has  to 
be  stopped  for  five  or  ten  minutes  to  adjust  a  clutch  on  a  dry  pan 
the  day’s  output  is  curtailed  by  just  that  much,  whereas,  if  the 
grinding  machinery  could  be  stopped  by  simply  throwing  out  a 
clutch  the  making  would  not  be  curtailed,  provided,  of  course,  that 
there  was  sufficient  storage  of  fine  clay  to  bridge  over  the  interval 
when  the  pans  were  stopped.  The  line  shafting  should  always  be 
carried  on  substantial  piers  independent  of  the  building  and  should 
be  high  enough  to  give  good  head  room  beneath  all  belts.  This 
is  a  point  that  has  been  overlooked  in  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

If  dry  pans  are  to  be  used  the  merits  of  the  elevated  setting 
should  be  well  considered.  This  method  consists  in  placing  the 
pan  high  enough  to  permit  the  building  of  a  hopper-bottomed  chute 
beneath  it,  thus  conducting  the  ground  clay  to  the  elevator  by 
gravity  and  eliminating  the  troublesome  bottom  scrapers.  In  this 
method  of  setting  the  step  bearing  is  carried  on  heavy  steel  “I” 
beams  that  span  the  hopper-shape  space  beneath  the  pan.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  have  estimated  that  this  method  of  setting 
a  pan  diminishes  the  amount  of  power  required  to  drive  it  by  about 
seven  horsepower.  This  in  Itself  is  no  mean  consideration,  but  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  danger  of  choking  or  clogging  up  and  thus 
causing  stoppages  and  undue  strain  on  the  driving  belt  and  driving 
pinion,  and  the  ease  of  access  to  the  step  box  that  is  afforded,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  arguments  in  its  favor. 

The  storage  bin  for  ground  clay  is  a  feature  that  usually  re- 
,  ceives  too  little  attention  in  brick  plant  construction.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  products  such  as  face  brick,  where  several  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtures  of  clays  are  employed  to  produce  the  various 
colors  and  shades  of  brick,  the  large  storage  bin  for  the  ground' 
clay  is  absolutely  essential  to  insure  a  thorough  mixing  or  blending 
of  the  component  materials.*  This  homogenizing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  clay  in  the  body  mix  is  no  less  important  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe,  although  its  importance  is  not 
so  keenly  appreciated  in  these  lines  of  manufacture  as  by  the  face 
brickmaker.  We  can  not  expect  to  produce  a  paving  brick  of  uni¬ 
form  strength  and  resistance  to  abrasion  throughout  its  whole 
structure  unless  our  various  constituent  clays  or  strata  of  clays 
are  thoroughly  blended  in  the  dry  state  before  entering  the  pug 
mill. 

The  large  storage  bin  not  only  assists  greatly  in  accomplishing 
this  mixing,  but  it  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  overflow  from  the 
dry  pans  when  they  run  ahead  of  the  making  machines  and  like¬ 
wise  serves  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  making  machines  if  the 
dry  pans  are  stopped  for  a  short  time. 

Every  storage  bin  of  whatever  size  should  be  equipped  with  an 
automatic  feeder  so  as  to  insure  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of 
clay  to  the  pug  mill.  Given  a  regular  supply  of  clay  and  a  regular 
flow  of  water  and  the  mixing  of  the  two  in  the  pug  mill  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  body  of  the  proper  consistency  is  a  comparatively  simple 
process.  The  resulting  clay  column  will,  be  uniform  in  stiffness  and 
will  produce  brick  that  will  burn  to  the  same  size  and  density  un¬ 
der  any  given  heat  treatment.  For  dry  ground  clays  the  automatic 
feeder  of  the  Richardson  type,  with  a  revolving  horizontal  disc  and 
stationary  scraper,  is  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  This  machine 
can  be  so  arranged  that  the  man  at  the  pug  mill  can  throw  the 
discs  into  or  out  of  gear  and  thus  start  or  stop  the  flow  of  clay. 

In  the  pug  mill  the  clay  supply  and  the  water  supply  should 
enter  together  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  mill  so  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  pugging-or  kneading  will  be  performed  on  the  clay  after 
the  water  has  been  added.  In  many  cases  the  clay  is  allowed  to 
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travel  two  feet  or  more  down  the  length  of  the  pug  mill  before  the 
water  is  added,  or  at  least  before  the  major  portion  of  it  is  added — 
obviously  this  means  just  so  much  loss  in  the  pugging  treatment. 
Insufficient  pugging  is  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  weakness  of 
paving  brick,  as  shown  by  the  rattler  test.  This  fact  is  often  not 
realized  by  the  manufacturer  because  to  all  appearances  the  clay 
is  thoroughly  pugged  and  is  working  well  in  the  machine. 

The  question  of  kind  of  dryer  and  kilns  is  an  important  one 
and  one  that  depends  on  a  variety  of  considerations  for  its  solu¬ 
tion.  Frequently  the  most  potent  of  these  considerations  is  not  the 
question  what  is  the  most  economical  and  most  efficient,  but  what 
is  the  most  expedient  in  our  particular  case.  Inasmuch  as  these 
are  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  more  careful  treat¬ 
ment  than  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  they  will  be  dis¬ 
missed  without  further  comment.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  You  have  heard  this  most  excellent 
paper  of  Mr.  Ogden’s.  Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads, 
will  lead  in  the  discussion  of  same. 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  Our  friend  from  Ohio  has  given  us  a  very 
valuable  paper,  and  he  has  told  you  just  exactly  how  to  do  it. 

I  had  wrorked  exactly  twenty-one  years  along  that  line,  and 
just  about  the  time  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  it,  I 
ran  up  against  a  new  proposition,  and  it  is  along  that  line  I 
want  to  speak.  A  year  ago  last  October,  I  walked  out  to  my 
plant  and  looked  it  over,  and  everything  was  running  nicely, 
and  I  went  home,  leaving  the  night  man  on  duty.  At  11 
o’clock  that  night  I  heard  the  whistle  blow.  That  was  an  un¬ 
usual  thing,  so  I  got  out  of  bed  and  got  dressed  in  a  hurry, 
and  I  got  down  to  the  plant  in  time  to  see  the  whole  plant  on 
fire,  and  in  two  hours’  time  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  lot  of 
ruins.  The  result  of  twenty-one  years  of  hard  labor  had  actu¬ 
ally  gone  up  in  smoke.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  did,  gentle¬ 
men,  along  the  line  so  I  could  continue  in  business.  About  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  fire,  a  lot  of  men — I  think  nine  or 
ten  in  number — came  and  took  possession  of  the  office,  which 
was  about  all  that  was  left  of  the  plant.  They  were  what  are 
known  as  adjusters,  and  they  did  nearly  all  the  talking,  and  I 
only  did  a  little.  Finally  one  among  the  crowd — I  called  him 
the  bully  of  the  crowd,  and  he  proved  to  be  one — said  he  had 
a  proposition  to  make.  I  listened  to  his  story,  and  it  looked  to 
me  as  though  I  was  going  to  get  very  little  out  of  my  insur¬ 
ance,  notwithstanding  I  was  fairly  well  insured.  Finally  he 
asked  me:  “What  is  your  loss?”  I  said:  “There  are  my  pol¬ 
icies.”  He  said:  “How  do  you  know  what  your  loss  is?”  I 
went  to  my  safe  and  I  got  out  the  plans  of  my  works  and  an 
inventory  made  by  an  appraisal  company,  and  I  showed  them 
that  what  had  burned  was  worth  about  double  the  amount  of 
my  insurance,  and  it  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  that 
bully  in  a  moment;  they  signed  up  their  papers,  and  the 
checks  began  to  come  in. 

What  I  want  to  say  is,  those  of  you  who  have  succeeded  in 
working  up  your  brick  plant,  like  Mr.  Ogden  told  you,  don’t 
be  negligent  in  the  line  of  insurance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things.  Some  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  don’t 
carry  any  brick  plants,  and  those  who  do  charge  enough  for  it; 
but  no  brickmaker  can  afford  to  work  up  his  plant  and  be  care¬ 
less  in  his  insurance,  or  he  will  wake  up  some  fine  night  to 
find  all  his  work  has  gone  up  in  smoke.  If  I  had  not  had  the 
proper  appraisal  I  would  have  had  lots  of  trouble  on  my  hands, 
but  by  having  that  I  had  no  trouble.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  companies  who  make  a  business  of  making  complete  plans 
and  making  an  appraisal  of  your  plant,  and  these  plans  show 
the  location  of  every  machine,  every  line  shaft,  every  pulley 
and  belt,  and  everything  connected  with  the  plant,  and  in  case 
of  fire  you  can  show  what  your  loss  is,  and  in  that  way  you 
can  protect  yourself  against  loss  by  fire.  (Applause.) 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind.:  What  does  it  cost  to 
have  such  an  appraisal  made? 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  It  depends  on  your  works.  It  cost  us  $300 
to  have  plans  made,  and  also  this  appraisal.  After  they  have 
gone  over  the  plant  and  made  plans,  the  original  plans  are  filed 
in  a  fireproof  vault  by  the  appraisal  company,  and  they  furnish 
you  blanks,  so  that  in  case  you  take  any  of  the  machinery  out, 
or  put  in  any  new  machinery,  or  add  anything  to  it,  it  is  their 
business  to  make  a  record  of  the  improvement  you  make  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  case  you  do  have  any  trouble  with  the 
insurance  people,  they  will  protect  you.  They  will  bring  a  man 
as  well  posted  in  the  adjusting  of  insurance  as  the  fellows  the 
insurance  companies  send  to  do  the  adjusting. 


O.  N.  Townsend,  Zanesville,  Ohio:  This  subject  of  “Re¬ 
juvenating  Brick  Plants,”  and  particularly  the  insurance  part 
of  it,  I  appreciate,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  our  experience 
of  eighteen  years  past.  Seventeen  years  ago  I  heard  the  fire 
bells  ring  at  1  or  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  got  to  the  plant 
in  time  to  see  our  frame  buildings  going  up  in  flames.  That 
was  about  the  second  or  third  time  we  had  had  that  experience 
in  forty  years  in  the  brick  business  of  my  father,  brother-in- 
law  and  myself.  We  decided  to  build  a  fireproof  plant.  We 
went  to  Chicago  and  bought  one  of  the  World’s  Fair  buildings 
built  of  iron,  and  all  of  the  new  work  we  put  up  we  built  fire¬ 
proof,  so  that  we  have  a  fireproof  plant  today  and  don’t  carry 
any  insurance.  We  do  not  add  any  improvements  whatever  or 
any  additions  to  the  plant  that  is  not  as  fireproof  as  possible. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is 
“Clayworkers  the  Real  Conservationists,”  by  Architect  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  of  Washington.  Whether  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  or  has  been  detained  at  home,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  heard  from  him.  He  may  come  in  tomorrow,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  this  number  be  passed  for  the  present,  at  least. 
That  brings  us  to  a  paper  by  C.  E.  Fuller,  of  Buffalo,  Kansas, 
on  “Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Waste  Heat  Drying.”  Mr. 
Fuller  is  not  present,  nor  has  he  sent  his  paper,  nor  advised 
me  as  to  whether  he  is  coming.  This  brings  us  to  No.  11, 
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“Natural  Versus  Artificial  Draft  in  Burning  Brick,”  by  John 
C.  Boss,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Mr.  Boss  advises  me  that  his  subject 
should  be  “Drying”  brick,  instead  of  “Burning”  brick.  Mr. 
Boss  is  here  and  will  read  his  paper.  (Applause.) 

John  C.  Boss:  As  our  Secretary  has  announced,  there  was 
an  error  in  the  printed  topic  of  my  paper.  The  topic  should 
have  related  to  “drying”  instead  of  “burning,”  as  that  is  the 
subject  my  paper  deals  with.  For  several  years  Secretary 
Randall,  knowing  of  our  activities  along  the  line  of  perfecting 
artificial  drying  along  certain  given  lines,  differing  somewhat 
from  the  old  methods,  has  insisted  that  we  present  the  ideas, 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  am  very  glad  to  do  today. 

NATURAL  VS.  ARTIFICIAL  DRAFT  IN  DRYING  AND 
BURNING  CLAYWARE. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS,  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  old  adage,  “Let  well  enough  alone,”  is  an  exploded  idea. 
The  modern  way  of  man  constantly  demands  better  things.  There 
is  a  class  of  people  who  try  to  argue  that  it  is  wise  to  “let  well 
enough  alone,”  but  not  a  single  commercial  line  of  activity  can  be 
pointed  out  where  it  has  been  possible  to  apply  this  old,  rejected- 

theory.  .  .  ... 

Today  man  is  not  satisfied  with  the  railway  equipment  that 
would  suffice  and  be  well  enough  for  yesterday;  we  are  constantly 
demanding  better  roadbeds  and  better  equipment  throughout.  Yes¬ 
terday  man  was  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  modern  steam  rai  •- 
way  locomotive  and  the  wonderful  equipment  in  that  particular  line, 
but  today  he  defies  the  eagle  in  soaring  through  the  air,  eclipsing 
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and  by  far  outstripping  the  wonderful  steam  locomotive  for  rapid¬ 
ity  and  speed. 

Yesterday  we  considered  it  little  less  than  marvelous  to  be  able 
to  send  messages  by  wire,  but  not  being  willing  to  remain  by  that 
standard,  which  certainly  answered  the  requirements,  man  deter¬ 
mined  to  flash  the  message  through  space  without  the  wires. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  wherever  the  modern  activities 
of  man  attacks  the  unfinished  in  the  different  respective  lines  the 
idea  of  letting  well  enough  alone  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  burden  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  that  of  better  facilities  for 
artificial  brick  drying.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  wonderful 
changes,  great  developments,  great  achievements  have  taken  place 
in  the  art  of  artificial  drying  over  the  primitive  methods  which  for¬ 
merly  held. 

BETTER  WAYS  OF  DOING  THINGS. 

New  ideas  are  not  made.  Man  is  not  entitled  to  claim  that  he 
is  superior  to  his  neighbor  and  for  that  reason  he  was  able  to  per¬ 
fect  this  or  that  idea,  but.  to  the  contrary,  as  necessity  compels 
individuals  to  fight  for  an  existence  in  a  certain  line  this  forms  the 
successful  basis  and  avenue  through  which  the  various  inventions 
are  conceived  and  accomplished.  Figuratively  speaking,  it  is  in  the 
air.  The  atmosphere  is  filled  with  a  demand  for  better  things,  and 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “luck,”  but  that  we  are  easily  able  to 
draw  to  ourselves  and  acquire  that  for  which  we  strive  and  are 
legitimately  entitled  to,  this  forms  the  nucleus  and  basis  of  inven¬ 
tions  and  brings  to  us  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  better  ways 
of  doing  things. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  DRYING. 

You  will  at  once  coincide  with  the  thought  that  a  more  simple, 
modern  method  of  drying  brick  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the 
brick  manufacturer. 

A  dryer  that  required  no  iron  cars. 

A  dryer  that  need  not  be  operated  in  the  nighttime. 

A  dryer  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  which 
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makes  the  brick  would  readily  dry  them:  the  exhaust  steam  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick  today  drying  those  that  were  made  yesterday 

A  dryer  by  means  of  which  tender  clays  could  be  handled  and 
dried  with  the  greatest  ease,  without  injury  to  the  ware. 

Briefly,  a  dryer  that  would  accomplish  all  of  these  results  you 
will  at  once  admit  would  appeal  to  your  judgment  as  being  logical 
and  the  correct  way  of  accomplishing  a  long-felt,  desired  need. 

PRINCIPLE - BURNING. 

The  principle  of  drying  brick  with  air  under  pressure  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  evolved  in  a  rather  singular  manner.  First  the  art 
of  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure  was  made  use  of  for  quite 
a  term  of  years,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  air  under  pressure 
applied  to  a  brick  kiln  for  burning  is  a  fundamentally  correct  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  much  as  that  of  using  air  under  pressure  for  the  air¬ 
brake  on  a  train  of  cars. 

DRYING. 

The  same  identical  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  dry¬ 
ing  brick  and.  really,  the  first  is  responsible  for  the  origination  of 
the  idea  and  thought  of  making  the  latter  application.  Sufficient 
has  been  accomplished  to  prove  that  air  under  pressure  for  drying 
brick  is  likewise  fundamentally  correct,  completely  reversing  the  old 
principle  of  artificial  drying. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OLD  WAY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  a  description  of  hov 
artificiafiy  the  old  way.  You  are  all  familiar  witt 
the  application  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  dry  kiln  is  erected,  making 
the  structure  of  an  air-tight  character,  and  on  one  end  of  the  dryei 
is  arranged  a  ventilating  shaft  to  carry  off  the  moisture.  Iron  cars 
are  provided,  the  brick  loaded  on  them,  and  in  this  condition  th 
brick  are  conveyed  to  the  dry  kiln  to  their  respective  tunnels  I 
is  plain  that  a  considerable  amount  of  space  must  be  allowed  or 


.  both  sides  and  top  to  permit  of  the  cars  entering  and  continuing 
through  the  same  without  striking  obstructions.  As  soon  as  the 
tunnel  is  filled  superheated  air  is  supplied  from  one  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  and  the  drying  process  is  started. 

RESULTS  THE  OLD  WAY. 

The  results  are  that  the  moisture  in  the  tunnel  is  liberated  and 
as  the  superheated  dry  air  becomes  loaded  with  this  moisture  it  at 
once  attempts  to  find  a  place  of  escape,  but  since  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  dryer  are  air-tight,  which  it  must  of  necessity  be,  the  moist¬ 
ure-laden  atmosphere  cannot  escape  until  it  has  traveled  the  full 
length  of  the  tunnel  and  finally  arrived  at  the  ventilating  shaft. 

HEAT  ACTION. 

The  course  of  travel  of  the  air  is  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
when  the  heated  air  becomes  saturated  with  the  moisture,  and  added 
moisture  is  continually  produced,  the  air  cannot  contain  any  more 
and  the  result  is  that  a  condensation  takes  place,  the  moisture  again 
falling  back  on  the  brick  and  retards  the  process  of  drying  contin¬ 
ually  until  finally  at  least  part  of  the  moisture  arrives  at  the  end, 
containing  the  ventilating  shaft,  which  admits. of  its  escape.  With 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  the  setting  of  the  brick 
on  the  cars,  having  large  open  spaces,  when  superheated  air  is  lib¬ 
erated  in  the  dryer  or  tunnels  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  it  immediately  strikes  hastily  upward  until  it  reaches  the  roof 
of  the  dryer. 

WRONG  PRINCIPLE  OF  DRYING. 

In  this  manner  the  drying  process  practically  begins  at  the  top, 
which  principle  is  wrong,  and  forms  the  basis  of  injuring  and  ruin¬ 
ing  more  brick  than  any  other  sources  or  avenue  on  the  entire  brick¬ 
yard. 

DRYING  WITH  AIR  UNDER  PRESSURE - NO  DRY  KILN  NECESSARY. 

The  point  that  will  appeal  to  the  practical  brickmaker  is  that 
with  air  under  pressure  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  have  a 
permanent  dry  kiln.  Merely  sufficient  roof  or  protection  to  ward 
off  the  elements.  No  ventilating  shaft  is  necessary,  as  the  moisture 
is  practically  consumed  and  evaporated  through  the  open  structure. 
The  process  of  drying  and  evaporation  of  the  water  is  so  perfect 
that  even  in  damp  weather  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  moisture 
in  or  around  where  the  brick  are  being  dried. 

HOT  AIR  DUCTS. 

With  air  under  pressure  each  individual  track  in  the  installation 
is  permanently  equipped  with  a  hot-air  duct,  arranged  in  a  very 
simple  manner  to  not  only  form  an  avenue  to  conduct  the  hot  air, 
but  also  forms  the  foundation  on  which  the  brick  rest  when  brought 
from  the  machine  to  the  dryer. 

PALLETS. 

Hollow  pallets  are  provided,  being  made  air-tight  on  the  bottom, 
sides  and  ends ;  slat3  are  provided  on  the  top  of  the  pallet  just\  the 
width  of  the  thickness  of  the  brick,  the  pallet  being  loaded  at  the 
machine,  and  when  loaded  are  conveyed  by  an  elevating,  lowering 
car  from  the  machine  to  where  they  are  to  be  dried. 

AUTOMATIC  CONNECTION. 

An  opening  is  provided  on  the  under  side  of  the  hollow  pallet  and 
a  similar  opening  is  likewise  provided  in  the  hot-air  duct  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  elevating  truck  lowers  the  pallet  automatio 
connection  is  made  with  the  hot-air  duct,  and  when  the  entire  row 
is  full  a  suitable  damper  is  opened  at  the  end  of  the  duct,  whioh 
admits  of  the  hot  air  entering  into  the  tunnel,  and,  in  turn,  up 
through  the  pallet  and  through  the  brick. 

ELEVATING  CARS. 

Two  elevating,  lowering  cars  are  provided,  one  for  the  machine 
end  of  the  dryer  and  one  for  the  kiln  end;  the  car  conveys  two. 
loaded  pallets,  each  pallet  containing  approximately  three  hundred 
standard  size  brick.  When  the  brick  are  dried  a  similar  car  auto¬ 
matically  raises  the  loaded  pallet  and  conveys  it  to  the  kiln. 

CURTAIN. 

For  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  hot  air  and  protecting  the 
brick  an  asbestos  curtain  is  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  row  of 
brick,  permanently  suspended  in  the  air  in  such  a  manner  that  as 
the  track  is  filled  with  brick  the  curtain  is  pressed  against  the 
brick  and  retains  the  heat,  allowing  the  mass  of  brick  to  dry,  the 
heat  commencing  at  the  first,  or  under  layer,  on  the  pallet  and  then 
passing  to  the  next  above  it,  and  so  on  until  the  heat  has  thor¬ 
oughly  penetrated  one  row  after  the  other  until  it  reaches  the  top. 

EFFECT  OF  CURTAIN. 

The  effect  of  the  curtain  on  the  sides  of  the  brick  answers  the 
same  purpose  in  this  instance  as  a  permanent  wall  or  casing,  which 
is  necessary  for  water-smoking  a  brick  kiln.  To  illustrate :  Every 
brickmaker  understands  the  simple  principle  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  a  green  brick  kiln  around  the  outside  to  make  it  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  water-smoke  it,  and  that  the  capillary  attraction  in  the  brick 
really  dries  them;  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  outside  protection  it 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  dry  or  water-smoke  the  brick 
at  all.  It  is  the  same  in  this  instance.  The  loose  asbestos  curtain, 
about  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick,  is  pressed  firmly  against 
the  brick  and  as  the  hot  air  enters  the  pallet  the  drying  process  is 
firmly  established. 
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CORRECT  PRINCIPLE  OF  DRYING. 

Notice  the  air  under  pressure  action  as  the  hot  air  enters  and 
heats  the  under,  or  first,  course  on  the  pallet.  The  moisture  is  lib-' 
erated  and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere  need  only  to  travel  the 
height  to  which  the  brick  are  piled  on  the  pallet  and  arriving  at  the 
top,  it  is  at  once  dissipated  and  has  no  further  contact  with  the 
brick.  This  is  the  reason  and  forms  the  basis  of  making  it  pos-, 
sible  to  dry  the  brick  in  one-third  of  the  time  that  is  possible  the 
old  way. 

TIME  REQUIRED  THE  OLD  WAY. 

To  illustrate :  The  very  best  that  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  time  with  the  old  application  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty^ 
six  hours  for  drying.  This  is  true  for  the  reason  that  from  oner 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  moisture  must  be  liberated  from  the  brick 
innumerable  times  before  it  finally  can  escape  through  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  shaft.  With  air  under  pressure  the  moisture  is  only  liberated 
once,  and  as  it  is  expelled  from  the  brick  it  only  rises  to  the  height 
to  which  the  brick  are  piled  and  is  driven  off  into  the  open  air,’ 
consequently  the  brick  can  be  dried  much  easier  and  in  very  much 
less  time. 

LESS  COST  FOR  DRYING. 

When  drying  brick  with  air  under  pressure,  using  the  exhaust 
steam  through  a  system  of  tunnels,  the  fan  which  dries  the  brick  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  power  plant  that  makes  the  brick,  so 
that  the  large  engine  that  provides  power  for  making  the  brick 
likewise  furnishes  power  to  drive  the  fan  which  dries  them ;  and 
since  the  brick  are  readily  dried  in  ten  hours’  time  the  only  cost,  as 
you  will  observe,  is  that  incurred  by  the  engine  being  called  upon 
to  furnish  power  to  drive  the  fan  that  conveys  the  air  to  the  tun¬ 
nels  for  drying  the  brick,  which  is  really  a  mere  bagatelle — should 
not  be  more  than  three  or  four  cents  per  thousand  brick  at  the 
most.  This  is  quite  different  from  that  of  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
cents  per  thousand  the  old  way  of  drying. 

NOT  NECESSARY  TO  OPERATE  AT  NIGHTTIME. 

In  addition,  the  feature  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  brickmakers 
is  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  operate  the  dryer  in  the  night¬ 
time,  or  twenty-four  hours  per  da.y  continuously. 

SOURCE  OF  HEAT - EXHAUST. 

The  source  of  heat  is  of  a  twofold  character.  A  very  accept¬ 
able  plan  is  to  have  a  set  of  heating  coils  conneoted  to  the  exhaust, 
attached  to  which  would  be  a  fan.  the  hot  air  thus  produced  being 
conveyed  by  the  fan  through  the  series  of  tunnels;  and  by  this 
equipment  it  is  possible  to  dry  the  brick  exclusively  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  in  the  length  of  time  the  engine  would  be  operated  for 
making  the  brick. 

WASTE  HEAT. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  heating  coils, 
but  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns,  then 
the  heating  coils  would  not  be  necessary,  but.  instead,  a  system  of 
hot-air  ducts  and  a  suction  fan  to  draw  the  heat  from  the  cooling; 
kilns  through  the  same  system  of  tunnels  into  the  dryer. 

DAMPERS. 

The  main  air  duct  along  the  end  of  the  dryer  would  be  opened 
the  entire  length  and  the  heat  would  be  conveyed  to  the  different 
tunnels,  wherever  it  was  found  desirable,  by  means  of  opening  and 
closing  dampers,  which  are  provided  in  the  laterals  leading  from 
the  main  air  duct. 

The  only  way  it  is  possible  or  practical  to  utilize  the  waste 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  when  you  have  the  round  or  square 
down-draft  kilns.  We  do  not  consider  it  practical  to  attempt  to 
utilize  the  waste  heat  from  the  up-draft  kilns  unless  they  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  very  small  kilns  so  it  would  be  possible  to  have  access 
to  the  heat  continuously. 

WHITEWASH. 

Efflorescence,  or  “whitewash,”  frequently  forms  the  basis  of  very 
serious  difficulties  and  in  many  instances  brickmakers  are  unable 
to  locate  the  source  of  their  difficulty.  Few  brickmakers  recognize 
the  fact  that  whitewash  can  be  produced  on  brick  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  drying  in  the  old-style  artificial  dryers,  and  they  persist  in 
attempting  to  locate  their  trouble  in  their  brick  kilns  (and  it  is 
true  that  very  often  the  whitewash  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
kilns),  but,  as  explained  above,  in  the  old-style  dryers,  where  the 
entire  dryer  is  sealed  air-tight  save  at  the  end  containing  the  ven¬ 
tilating  shaft,  if  the  boiling  process  is  hastened  a  little  too  hard, 
liberating  more  moisture  than  the  air  can  carry,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  condense  back  on  the  brick,  when  this  condensing  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated,  if  the  clay  is  of  a  certain  tender  character,  you 
may  expect  a  whitewash  effect  on  the  brick  when  they  come  from 
the  kiln,  irrespective  of  how  carefully  they  were  burned. 

One  thing  is  true  without  a  doubt,  that  when  the  whitewash 
damage  has  been  started  in  the  dryer  it  is  more  easily  reinforced 
and  the  damage  made  greater  in  the  process  of  burning  than  though 
it  had  not  occurred  originally,  even  in  a  small  degree,  in  the  dryerv 

When  dried  with  air  under  pressure  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  whitewash  the  brick,  irrespective  of  how  rapidly  the  drying  is 
executed. 

CRACKED  AND  CHECKED  BRICK. 

When  drying  by  the  old  system,  owing  to  poor  circulation,  the 
heat,  brick  and  moisture  being  so  closely  confined,  the  tunnels  being 
air-tight  and  no  escape  for  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere  until  it 
arrives  at  the  end  containing  the  ventilating  shaft,  this  confined 
Condition  is  a  very  serious  test  for  tender  clays  that  check  and 


crack  easily  in  drying.  It  is  often  found  necessarry  to  continue  the 
process  of  drying  thirty-six  to  forty  hours  to  be  able  to  secure  even 
fairly  good  results. 

The  reason  for  the  damage  is  that  owing  to  the  poor  circula¬ 
tion,  when  the  heat  is  first  admitted  into  the  drying  tunnels  a  very 
close,  confined  heat  condition  prevails,  which  rapidly  removes  the 
moisture  from  the  outside  shell  of  the  brick  and  this  part  of  the 
brick  shrinks  while  the  center,  or  core,  remains  large  and  damp. 
This  process  continues  until  the  air  in  the  tunnel  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  filled  to  its  utmost  carrying  capacity,  when  finally  the  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  air,  not  having  been  ablb 
to  escape  from  the  tunnel,  again  settles  back  on  the  brick.  Thi® 
checks  the  drying  process  at  the  point  where  the  condensing  condi¬ 
tions  prevail,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  injured  brick  will  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  dryer  while  others  may  not  be  so  badly  dam¬ 
aged  or  injured. 

A  good  test  of  this  principle  can  be  had  by  providing  a  trial 
whereby  a  few  brick  made  up  of  tender  clays  be  subjected  to  a  test. 
The  principle  feature  you  will  discover  is  that  while  tender  clays 
would  check  and  crack  even  in  a  thirty-six-hour  period  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  dryer,  a  small  quantity  of  the  brick  dried  under  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  will  prove  that  this  tender  clay  will  readily  dry 
without  damage  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours’  time  with  air  under 
pressure,  the  problem  in  hand  being  to  make  the  same  simple  appli¬ 
cation  on  a  wholesale  basis,  which  is  easily  possible.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Yates:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Boss  a  question.  If  I 
understood  him  correctly,  he  stated  there  was  a  sweating 
process  in  the  dryer  which  produced  a  certain  amount  of  moist¬ 
ure.  In  using  waste  heat  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur 
fumes  I  would  like  to  ask  if  same  is  not  deposited  on  the  brick 
so  that  the  brick  is  scummed? 

Mr.  Boss:  That  might  occur  in  an  old  style  tunnel  kiln 
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where  there  was  little  or  no  circulation  of  air  or  heat.  Under 
such  conditions  there  is  a  boiling  process,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  scum  results.  Where  a  proper  system  of  circulating  or 
moving  the  heated  air  is  provided  there  is  little  or  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  brick  scumming. 

Mr.  Yates:  As  I  understand  it,  the  scumming  is  due  to  the 
heated  air  in  which  there  are  sulphur  fumes  coming  in  contact 
with  the  green  brick. 

Mr.  Boss:  Possibly  you  are  right,  but  my  experience  tells 
me  that  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  from  scumming  when  the 
air  with  which  you  are  drying  is  kept  moving.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  operates  in  water  smoking  a  brick  kiln.  With 
proper  draft  there  is  no  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  upon  the  brick,  and  therein  lies  the  source  of  danger 
from  scum  or  whitewash. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  What  I  don’t  know  about  making 
brick  would  fill  a  large  book.  I  have  only  had  four  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and  it  has  been  pretty  general.  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  on  the  dryer  question,  and  it  has  caused  me 
quite  a  lot  of  sleepless  nights.  We  found  no  trouble  when  we 
were  taking  the  heat  from  the  kiln  that  had  been  burned  off 
and  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five  hours,  but  if  we  took  the  heat 
immediately  from  the  kiln  without  allowing  it  to  stand,  we  had 
scum.  Then  we  finished  another  tunnel,  and,  much  against 
the  decision  of  the  man  who  had  got  me  into  the  trouble,  I 
insisted  upon  raising  the  roof  as  we  progressed  from  the  place 
where  the  heat  was  introduced  to  the  place  where  the  brick 
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went  in,  to  a  difference  of  3  V2  to  4  feet — the  roof  gradually 
raise  to  a  place  where  the  moisture  goes  out — and  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  our  drying  since.  We  can  dry  in 
six  or  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  we  don’t  get  any  cracked  brick 
or  block,  and  we  have  not  had  any  scum.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Yates:  Pretty  good  for  a  four-year-old.  (Laughter.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Christopher  Steadman,  of 
Greenridge,  N.  Y.,  is  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr.  Steadman  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

BURNING  BRICK  WITH  FORCED  DRAFT. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  STEADMAN,  GREEN  RIDGE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  am  before  you  in  an  unusual  disguise,  that  of  a  sheep  in  a 
wolf’s  clothing.  In  other  words,  I  ant  an  owner  of  brickmaking 
property ;  I  am  in  charge  of  considerable  brickmaking,  and  am 
making  brick  for  a  living;  and  at  this  time  I  wish  to  address  the 
convention  with  a  description  of  a  forced  draft  system  of  brick 
burning  which  in  actual  use  has  proven  most  economical  in  cost 
of  installation  and  productive  of  brick  of  a  quality  much  superior 
to  our  output  before  developing  and  adopting  this  system. 

As  a  brickmaker  I  address  this  convention  that  my  fellow  brick- 
makers  may  profit  by  experience  that  has  been  profitable  to  me ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  having  had  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  this  forced  draft  system  of  brick 
burning,  I  still  retain  a  considerable  interest  in  the  process  or  in¬ 
vention,  and  in  that  connection  will  profit  by  its  adoption  by  other 
brickmakers.  Such  a  confession  may  be  unnecessary,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  grind  my  own  axe  behind  the  backs  of  my  fellow  brick- 
makers. 


L.  L.  Stephenson,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  to  a  minimum  and  to  se¬ 
cure  a  large  percentage  of  brick  of  the  best  quality  is  certainly  the 
aim  of  all  brickmakers.  In  operating  the  Richmond  Brick  Company 
,  Plant,  with  an  output  of  35,000,000  common  brick  per  vear,  that  has 
always  been  our  effort. 

The.  Richmond  Brick  Company  which  I  mention  has  no  connec- 
tion  with  the  bogus  Mr.  Richmond,  who  recently  organized  the 
Easy  Mark  Club,  ’  of  which  Mr.  Randall  was  invited  to  become  a 
charter  member.  When  I  say  Richmond  Brick  Company  I  mean 
Richmond  Brick  Company,  of  Richmond  Borough,  New  York  City. 

The  most  interesting,  economical  and  profitable  improvement  we 
have  recently  made  has  been  in  the  burning  of  the  brick.  The  loca¬ 
tion  where  we  operate  has  been  a  brickyard  for  some  thirty  years 
and  long  ago  they  used  to  burn  with  wood,  but  that  method  became 
obsolete  several  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  burning  our  clay  with  wood  might  be  $1.00  per 
thousand  for  fuel,  but  that  is  beside  the  question,  as  a  sufficiently 
reliable  supply  of  wood  could  not  be  secured  at  any  price.  The 
latter  practice  was  to  burn  with  egg  or  grate  size  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  this  showed  a  nominal  cost  of  50c  per  thousand  for  fuel  but  a 
considerable  percentage  should  be  added  to  this  cost  to  cover  the 
loss  from  the  clinkered  brick  touching  the  fuel  bed,  the  soft  burned 
brick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hacks,  the  twisted  jet  brick  and  a 
general  irregularity  of  the  burn  throughout  the  kiln,  as  it  was  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  maintain  a  heavy  fuel  bed,  which,  if  it  got  too 
hot,  was  hard  to  check,  and  if  it  got  too  cool  was  hard  to  heat  up 
again. 

In  our  location  the  finer  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  could  be  bought 
for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  the  larger  coal  which  we  were  using 
to  burn  brick.  We  wished  there  was  some  blessed  way  to  burn 
brick  with  that  cheap  fuel. 

We  investigated  several  kinds  of  forced  draft  apparatus,  tried 
some  of  them,  tried  schemes  of  our  own,  but  for  a  long  time  de-* 
veloped  nothing  that  was  satisfactory.  Those  earlier  affairs  were 


fearful  and  wonderful,  as  we  think  now,  but  too  expensive  to  in¬ 
stall,  and  too  complicated  for  satisfactory  and  practical  use  by  our 
kiln  men.  But  we  kept  at  it  until  we  made  the  great  discovery — a 
rig  that  more  than  paid  for  itself  the  first  time  it  was  used.  And 
the  quality  of  the  brick  was  our  best,  all  hard  and  uniform,  and 
the  fuel  cost  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  took  us  many  slow  years  to  arrive,  but  when  we  did  get 
things  right  they  came  fast.  During  the  past  year  we  have  burned 
on  our  home  brickyard  about  20,000,000  brick  with  our  forced  draft 
burning  system. 

The  burning  apparatus,  as  we  have  finally  made  it  up,  is  inex¬ 
pensive  and  readily  portable  from  one  kiln  to  another,  in  fact,  some 
of  the  original  pipes  we  used  at  Green  Ridge  have  been  sent  up  to 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  where  they  burned  brick,  and  from  there  again 
to  Boston,  Mass. 

I  would  liked  to  have  brought  one  of  those  veteran  pipes  out 
here  and  show  you  the  real  thing,  but  as  it  was  not  convenient  to 
do  so,  I  made  up  a  small  model,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  to 
any  one  who  is  interested. 

The  great  advantages  of  forced  draft  for  brick  burning  over 
natural  draft  are  that  with  the  forced  draft  you  can  better  control 
the  fires  and  thereby  secure  a  larger  percentage  of  best  quality 
brick;  with  the  forced  draft  you  can  shorten  the  time  of  bum,  and 
thereby  increase  your  kiln  capacity  and  decrease  your  labor  bills, 
and  in  most  places  you  can  find  a  supply  of  cheaper  fuel,  which 
would  not  burn  with  natural  draft,  but  with  the  forced  draft  you 
can  burn  this  cheaper  fuel  and  thereby  greatly  lessen  your  fuel 
bills. 

With  the  forced  draft  system  we  can  get  any  heat  at  any  time, 
in  any  part  of  the  kiln,  and  have  perfect,  individual,  mechanical 
control  at  all  times.  It  responds  to  a  turn  of  the  wrist  like  a 
steam  engine  responds  to  the  throttle.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Steadman:  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  our 
burning  system,  we  have  up-draft  kilns  and  we  take  all  the 
waste  heat  from  those  kilns.  We  put  up  iron  pipes  and  take 
every  particle  of  waste  heat  from  the  up-draft  kilns. 

I  have  got  through  with  my  paper,  and  I  remember  what 
one  of  the  members  said  about  his  first  convention.  He  said 
when  he  first  got  up  to  talk,  he  was  pretty  badly  scared,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  felt  today.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  both  of 
these  papers,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  some  discussion  in 
regard  to  them,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  all  of  the 
strong  points. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Steadman  explain 
what  kind  of  a  kiln  he  uses,  and  what  kind  of  a  kiln  this  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  applied  to. 

Mr.  Steadman:  We  have  not  applied  it  to  any  but  up-draft 
kilns  for  common  brick — permanent  walled  up-draft  kilns.  It 
can  be  used  anywhere — any  kind  of  a  kiln — any  place  where 
heat  is  desired. 

W.  P.  Blair:  Mr.  Steadman  invited  those  present  who 
wanted  to  do  so  to  see  him  later,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he 
has  an  exhibit  in  the  exhibition  room. 

Mr.  Steadman:  We  have  an  exhibit  in  our  room,  No.  436. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is 
“Comparative  Value  of  Fuels  in  Burning  Brick,”  by  Mr.  Julius 
Koch,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Applause.) 

OIL  AS  FUEL. 

JULIUS  J.  KOCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Our  good  old  secretary,  “Teddy,”  certainly  has  a  fine  memory, 
for  I  had  a  letter  from  him  reminding  me  of  a  promise  to  prepare 
a  convention  paper,  made  a  year  ago.  As  he  does  not  accept  a 
negative  reply,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  felt  honored  in  being 
selected  to  present  a  paper  before  the  convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  I  will  comply  and  proceed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  he  has  assigned  me. 

OIL  AS  FUEL. 

Oil.  like  all  other  kinds  of  fuel,  has  its  good  as  well  as  bad 
sides,  and  its  true  value  can  best  be  ascertained  and  controlled  by* 
its  intelligent  application  and  use. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  its  heat 
value,  say,  in  British  thermal  units  (B.  T.  U.),  when  comparison 
is  to  be  made  with  any  other  kind  of  fuel,  say,  for  instance,  coal. 
The  good  grades  of  fuel  oil  and  other  oils  used  for  fuel  are  usually, 
estimated  at  19,800  B.  T.  U..  and  a  good  quality  or  grade  of  coal 
at  14,000  B.  T.  U.  In  order  to  enable  the  fellow  craftsmen  to  makfc 
the  necessary  calculations  the  following  example  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  method,  based  on  the  fact  that  fuel  oils  are  sold  by 
the  standard  barrel  of  42  gallons.  As  a  gallon  weighs  about  7.62 
pounds,  we  have  320  pounds  per  barrel.  Estimating  or  accepting  its 
heat  value  at  19,800  B.  T.  U.,  we  now  have  19,800  times  320,  or 
6,336,000  B.  T.  U.  per  barrel,  which  is  its  customary  theoretical 
efficiency  valuation. 

For  relative  comparison  with  coal  we  divide  such  B.  T.  U.  by 
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the  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal,  and  we  have  as  equal  to  one  barrel 

fuel  oil : 

452  pounds  coal  of  14,000  B.  T.  U.,  theoretical  efficiency  value. 

487  pounds  coal  of  13,000  B.  T.  U.,  theoretical  efficiency  value. 

528  pounds  coal  of  12,000  B.  T.  U.,  theoretical  efficiency  value. 

576  pounds  coal  of  11,000  B.  T.  U.,  theoretical  efficiency  value. 

Knowing  the  heating  value  and  cost  of  the  fuels  to  be  compared, 
no  cognizance  being  taken  of  the  latent  heat  of  liquefaction  of 
the  oil  as  against  the  solid  fuel  nor  the  attendant  loss  of  un¬ 
consumed  fuel  in  the  ash,  both  of  these  two  factors 
will  be  in  a  measure  the  value  of  oil  as  a  fuel,  it  is 
not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  calculate  the  economy  in  naked 
cost  of  one  fuel  as  to  the  other.  However,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
above  figures  refer  only  to  the  naked  cost  of  the  fuel,  and  no  con¬ 
siderations  are  taken  as  to  saving  in  labor,  or  wear  and  tear  in 
furnaces.  The  brickmalcers  in  Texas  have  found  out  that  there  is 
a  decided  difference  in  using  oil  at  29  cents  a  barrel,  or  at  a  dollar* 
per  barrel,  and  it  is  indeed  a  very  wise  proposition  to  lay  out  or 
plan  your  kiln  plant  in  such  a  way  that  when  oil  is  no  longer  eco¬ 
nomical  or  available,  that  you  can  readily  change  to  a  different  type 
of  fuel.  The  large  producers  of  petroleum  oil  use  either  coal  or 
oil,  as  may  be  dictated  by  the  question  and  spirit  of  economy.  The, 
Standard  Oil  Company  estimates,  after  making  exhaustive  tests, 
that  3  2-3  barrels,  173  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  are  equal  to  2,240  pounds' 
of  good  coal,  including  in  this  estimate  all  other  benefits  or  advan¬ 
tages  entailed  by  the  use  of  oil.  The  California  estimate  is  3 1/4 
to  4  barrels,  as  equal  to  1  ton  of  coal. 

Of  course,  various  grades  of  oils  can  be  and  are  used  for  fuel, 
but  in  the  ordinary  understanding  or  meaning  of  the  term  “fuel 
oil”  it  is  said  to  be  a  petroleum  oil,  from  which  the  more  voltaile  or 
lighter  hydro-carbons  have  been  distilled  off,  whereas  the  ordinary 
crude  oils  run  higher  in  such  named  volatile  hydro-carbons,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  a  plant  designed  to  burn  a  crude  oil  having 
a  high  percentage  of  low  temperature,  volatile  hydro-carbons  and 
a  good  cold  test  as  well,  may  become  practically  worthless  when 
attempting  to  burn  a  so-called  "fuel  oil”  having  a  poor  cold  test 
and  from  which  the  volatile  hydro-carbons  have  been  removed. 

AIR. 

Quantity  or  volume  of  air  necessary  for  a  perfect  combustion  of 
any  kind  of  fuel  depends  largely  upon  its  percentage  constitution 
joined  table,  per  pound  of  fuel : 

Hydrogen — 34.5  pounds  air,  or  457  cubic  feet,  gives  water  and 

nitrogen.  ,  ., 

•Carbon — 11.5  pounds  air,  or  152  cubic  feet,  gives  carbonic  acid 

and  nitrogen. 

But  when  one  pound  of  carbon  is  supplied  with  one-half  of  the 
above  quantity  of  air  it  undergoes  only  incomplete  combustion,  or 
what  might  be  termed  gasification,  and  will  furnish  upon  such  in¬ 
complete  combustion  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen.  It  should 
here  be  stated  that  this  so-called  carbon  monoxide  is  still  com¬ 
bustible,  and  upon  coming  into  contact  with  additional  oxygen, 
from  any  source  whatever,  at  the  proper  high  temperature,  _  burns 
and  thereby  creates  higher  temperatures.  This  phenomena  is  spe¬ 
cially  taken  care  of  in  burning  flash  brick,  and  the  so-called  green 
(serpentine)  brick  when  made  from  calcareous  clays,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  question  of  perfect  combustion  to  obtain  the  required  heat 
conditions  or  temperatures,  for  sometimes  the  desired  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  more  wasteful  methods  of  smoky  fires  or 
imperfect  combustion. 

When  it  is  further  taken  into  consideration  that  the  heat  value 
produced  by  combustion  per  pound  of  fuel  is  as  per  following  table : 

Hydrogen  burnt  to  water  gives  62,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 

Carbon  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  gives  14,600  B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 

Carbon  burnt  to  carbon  monoxide  gives  4,400  B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 
Then  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  all  kinds  of  variable  results  are 
obtained  by  differential  quantities  and  qualities  of  oil  as  to  air.  The 
intelligent  or  unintelligent  use  of  such  conditions  may  lead  to  ad¬ 
vantageous,  disadvantageous  or  economical  use  of  the  oil,  and  the 
resultant  product  can  be  governed  as  well. 

BURNERS. 

They  are  constructed  and  adapted  to  use  either  air  or  steam. 
Air,  when  used  as  a  spraying  medium,  being  a  supporter  of  combus¬ 
tion,  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  short  or  hot  flame  or  fire  along  the 
lines  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  thus  in  a  measure  localizing  the  heat, 
which  under  certain  conditions  in  the  kiln  is  very  damaging.  Steam, 
when  used  as  a  spraying  agent,  acts  in  a  measure  as  a  dilutent  or 
carrier,  thereby  in  a  measure  or  way  retarding  combustion,  and 
thereby  effecting  a  long  flame.  For  this  reason  the  first  method  is 
better  adapted  to  down-draft  kilns  and  the  latter  way  is  best  suited 
for  up-draft  kilns,  but  both  the  spraying  agents,  as  well  as  the  oil 
feed,  should  be  easily  controlled  and  regulated  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results,  for  any  disturbance  in  continuous  or  demanded  opera¬ 
tions  will  cause  irregular  burning  or  poor  results.  The  more  force 
in  the  spraying  tube  the  finer  will  the  oil  be  atomized,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  combustion  will  be  more  or  less  rapid  and  complete,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  other  surrounding  conditions.  However,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  exclude  condensed  steam,  as  the  temperature 
necessary  to  bring  back  the  primary  steam  pressure  is  an  absolute 
loss.  Steam  pressure  should  be  carried  as  high  as  possible,  so  as 
to  heat  the  oil  up  to  the  desired  limpidity  and  temperature  in  order 
to  facilitate  ignition  and  combustion.  But  be  sure  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  so  high  that  combustible  gases  are  created  in  excess, 
as  violent  explosions  may  take  place ;  this,  danger  exists  more  so  in 
the  crude  oils,  which  still  contain  the  more  volatile  hydro-carbons, 
than  with  the  so-called  “fuel  oil,”  from  which  such  hydro-carbons 
have  been  removed.  Do  not  forget  that  the  crude  oils  as  a  rule  are 
easier  of  ignition  than  the  heavier  fuel  oils.  The  feed  pipe  or  tube 
for  the  oil  should  always  be  centrally  located  to  effect  uniform  dis¬ 


charge  ;  defective  or  excessive  side,  bottom  or  top  discharge  will 
surely  entail  or  cause  excessive  local  temperatures,  thus  disturbing 
regular  or  uniform  combustion,  and  the  results  will  be  hot  spots 
in  the  kiln,  and  when  not  checked  in  time,  may  effect  melting  down 
or  overburn.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  the  burners  loosely 
connected  so  that  the  burners  as  a  unit  can  be  moved  up,  down  or 
sideways.  The  air  or  pressure  duct  also  should  be  capable  of  ad¬ 
justment  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  govern  the  spraying  in 
any  manner  that  he  may  desire  or  see  fit.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  proper  air  supply,  and  the  writer  ventures  the 
opinion  that  more  waste  in  burning  oil  is  caused  by  an  inadequate 
air  supply,  insuring  only  incomplete  combustion,  than  is  caused  by 
excessive  air,  leading  to  a  cooling  off  of  the  high  temperatures  ef¬ 
fected  by  perfect  combustion.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  carbon 
burnt  to  carbon  monoxide  (incomplete  combustion)  creates  only 
4,400  B.  T.  U.,  while  carbon  burnt  to  a  carbon  dioxide  (perfect 
combustion)  creates  14.600  B.  T.  U.  It  is  well  to  recollect  that 
both  of  these  gases  are  colorless,  and  the  absence  of  smoke  is  not 
always  evidence  of  perfect  combustion. 

PIPE  LINES  AND  PUMPS. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  a  duplicate  installment  of 
pumps  and  to  operate  them  alternately  a  day  apart  so  that  if  one 
outfit  should  break  down  the  other  is  ready  for  service.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  stand-pipe  and  have  the  height  of  the  oil  therein  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  overflow,  as  it  is  desirable,  in  fact  necessary,  to  insure 
uniform  pressure  and  thus  have  staple  conditions.  Ordinary  tank 
pressure  is  variable,  as  it  depends  upon  the  continually  changing 
depth  of  the  oil  in  the  tank,  and  in  that  way  furnishes  continually 
changing  pressure  at  the  burners. 

The  oil  pipe  lines  should  have  as  few  turns  and  valves  in  them 
as  possible,  as  the  pressure  at  the  tank  end  may  have  to  be  exces¬ 
sively  high  to  compensate  for  the  friction  in  the  pipe  lines  and  fit¬ 
tings;  the  farther  away  the  kilns  are  from  the  initial  point  of  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  oil  pipe  line  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  maintain 
the  desired  pressure  at  the  kiln ;  this  condition  accounts  for  it,  in  a 
part  way,  why  some  kilns  burn  better  and  in  a  shorter  time  than 
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others.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  small  pressure  gauges  attached 
to  these  lines,  as  close  to  the  kiln  as  possible,  so  that  the  burner 
can  readily  see  what  pressure  he  has  in  his  lines  at  the  kiln.  The 
necessary  arrangement  should  also  be  provided  for,  so  that  any 
dirt  or  sediment  liable  to  clog  the  burner  will  remain  in  the  feed 
pipe,  so  it  cannot  enter  the  burner,  and  in  this  way  save  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance,  trouble  and  worry.  An  opening  easily  controlled 
or  closed  should  also  be  placed  in  the  burner  so  that  the  same  can 
be  cleaned  out  easily  and  quickly  restored  to  its  original  and 
proper  condition.  There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  this  detail 
because  hard  matter  or  carbon  may  settle  in  the  burner  from  the 
so-called  “cracking”  of  the  oil,  caused  by  the  burner  itself  getting 
so  hot  that  the  distillate  leaves  the  burner  and  the  fixed  carbon 
remains  in  the  burner.  The  steam  lines  should  be  so  located  as  to 
present  the  factor  of  minimum  condensation.  Hot  water  does  not 
spray  the  oil,  but  steam  does;  besides  the  hot  water  entails  a  loss 
of  heat,  not  alone  by  absorbing  heat  again  to  turn  it  into  vapor,  but 
it  may  also  reduce  the  heat  in  the  furnace  below  the  ignition  point 
of  the  combustible  gases  or  oils.  The  steam  pipe  line  should  also 
be  so  placed  that  the  feeders  to  the  burners  will  only  take  up  live 
steam  and  leave  the  condensed  steam  behind.  The  modern  oil 
burners  are  all  provided  with  a  device  which  is  movable  or  re- 
volvable,  by  means  of  which  the  steam  opening  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  at  will,  and  thus  control  the  distance  that  the  spray 
will  travel.  A  very  fair  illustration  of  this  principle  of  operation 
can  be  found  in  the  so-called  “garden  hose  nozzle,”  in  which  all 
kinds  of  sprays  may  be  induced  by  the  relative  position  of  the 
hoze  nozzle.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  burners  as 
a  rule  act  as  a  kind  of  injector  for  air  supply,  owing  to  the  velocity 
of  the  spray  entering  the  kiln. 

DRYING  AND  BURNING. 

There  exists  an  erroneous  belief  that  fuel  oil  is  not  suitable  for 
drying  off,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  should  be  the  case' 
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as  the  results  rest  upon  the  proper  equipment  and  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation.  No  matter  what  kind  of  fuel  is  used  for  drying  off,  two 
factors  are  important.  One  is  proper  heat  and  the  other  is  circula¬ 
tion.  These  two  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  is,  do  not  create  more  heat 
in  turn,  liberate  more  moisture  than  your  circulation  can  carry  off, 
and  also  regulate  your  circulation,  so  that  you  can  have  the  maxi¬ 
mum  beneficial  effect.  One  way  to  get  a  solution  is  this :  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  are  now  drying  off  with  wood  in  a  certain  length  of 
time  owing  to  draft  conditions,  which  we  will  assume  as  a  fixed 
factor ;  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  it  takes  about  one  cord  of 
wood  to  ten  thousand  bricks ;  we  will  assume,  as  is  customary,  that 
one  cord  of  hard  wood  has  a  heating  value  equivalent  to  about  two 
and  one-half  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  or  as  in  the  case  of  pine  or  red 
wood,  an  equivalent  of  two  barrels  of  oil.  This  will  make  the  fires 
very  light,  of  course,  when  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  per  hour  in 
each  furnace  or  arch  is  calculated.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this 
is  not  very  easy  to  accomplish,  but  by  equipping  the  fire  boxes  with 
the  so-called  “dog  houses”  there  will  he  a  place  in  the  said  fire¬ 
box  where  the  temperature  will  exist  high  enough  so  that  this  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  oil  entering  the  firebox  will  be  sure  to  ignite.  With 
the  ordinary  construction  of  the  fireboxes  the  defect  is  that  as  a 
rule  when  a  low  fire  is  attempted  it  generally  goes  out,  and  when 
ignition  takes  place  later  on  the  heat  is  too  strong.  Or  when  too 
much  oil  is  used  the  tefnperature  is  too  low  for  ignition  and  the 
kiln  gets  full  of  smoke  and  is  liable  to  soot  up.  The  practical  ab¬ 
sence  of  sulphur  makes  fuel  oil  a  good  substitute  for  wood  in  drying 
off.  The  so-called  dog  house  is  nothing  but  the  old  fire  arch  as  is 
used  in  locomotives  where  oil  is  burned,  only  the  dog  house  is  con¬ 
structed  on  a  miniature  scale.  It  generaliy  takes  about  four  to 
eight  bricks  to  build  up  the  same;  they  can  be  laid  up  loosely,  as 
this  “dog  house”  will  have  to  be  torn  down  and  out  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  or  heat  in  the  kiln  is  sufficiently  high.  The  writer 
knows  of  a  burner  in  his  home  town  where  a  No.  1  burner  used  to 
drying  off  with  wood,  and  who  had  never  used  oil  before,  made  a 
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complete  and  perfect  success  in  drying  off  with  oil  the  first  time  he 
attempted  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  care,  good  judgment 
and  proper  equipment.  In  burning  with  oil  care  and  judgment  must 
be  exercised  to  get  the  best  results.  The  customary  way  to  burn 
with  oil  is  to  tighten  the  platting,  or  flatting,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  after  the  heat  is  through,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  the  slight 
openings  still  existing  in  the  platting  are  still  further  closed  up  by 
placing  clay  on  this  platting.  This  statement  refers  to  up-draft 
kilns;  in  down-draft  kilns  the  results  are  obtained  by  dampering 
the  kiln.  This  modus  operandi  as  a  whole  is  all  O.  K.,  if  not  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  As  is  well  known  oil 
burners  act  in  a  way  as  an  injector,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  incoming  spray  sucks  in  air  from  the  outside,  thus 
providing  air  for  the  combustion  of  fuel.  In  order  to  have  good 
results,  a  good  balance  should  be  established  between  the  spray 
and  air  in  the  relative  and  proper  proportions.  It  should  be  borne 
m  mind  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed,  the  quicker 
the  bricks  in  the  kilns  will  heat  up.  This  means  that  the  more 
oil  you  spray  into  the  kiln,  the  more  air  will  be  required  for  the 
combustion.  If,  however,  the  platting  is  left  too  wide  open,  the 
created  heat  will  leave  too  fast,  so  that  the  brick  in  the  kiln  will 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  absorb  this  heat.  So  the  first  thought 
will  be  to  tighten  and  close  up  the  platting  with  clay,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  all  conditions  are  in  good 
workmg  balance,  for  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  but  when 
a  higher  heat  is  needed,  the  first  error  committed  is  to  decrease 
the  opening  or  inlet  for  the  air  supply.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  if  the  conditions  were  proper  before  such  a  restriction  then 
the  air  supply  now  must  be  deficient.  You  cannot  have  good  com¬ 
bustion  when  the  air  supply  is  not  in  the  proper  proportion  to  the 
fuel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  burning  proceess,  the  air  supply  is 
generally  too  large,  which  causes  lower  heats.  Higher  heats  can 
not  be  obtained,  except  when  you  burn  the  fuel  to  produce  them 
but  when  you  increase  the  fuel  supply,  you  must  also  increase  the 
air  supply,  to  balance  the  burning  conditions,  and  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  pressure  in  the  kiln  is  but  little  less  than  the  force 


of  the  spray,  and  sufficient  air  cannot  enter  through  the  opening 
provided,  especially  is  this  true  when  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is 
sprayed  into  the  furnace,  turns  into  gaseous  fuel,  and  in  this  way 
fills  the  flue  space  in  the  kiln,  and  thereby  still  farther  retards  the 
influx  of  the  air  for  combustion.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  not  having  your  platting  too  tight,  so  as  to  have  a  little  less 
resistance  in  the  kiln,  and  provide  means  for  furnishing  the  adequate 
amount  of  air  to  insure  the  desired  combustion.  What  I  mean 
by  this  is :  You  must  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  sufficient  air  at 
any  time,  no  matter  how  much  oil  it  may  be  necessary  to  con-t 
sume,  to  effeot  the  desired  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  you  must 
be  able  to  dampen  your  kiln  sufficiently  to  retard  the  passing 
out  of  the  heat  gases,  so  that  the  brick  therein  may  be  able  to 
absorb  all  of  the  heat  to  the  best  advantage.  Before  closing  this 
paper  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  the  steam  feature.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  great  value  to  use  steam  at  high  pressure  because  in  the 
first  place  it  has  better  spraying  effects  and  in  the  second  place 
it  heats  the  fuel  oil  more,  so  that  it  will  be  more  limpid  and  have 
more  heat  imparted  to  it.  When  steam  is  condensed,  it  has  lost 
heat  and  pressure,  when  it  is  figured  that  one  cubic  inch  of  water  is 
converted  into  about  1,700  cubic  inches  of  steam,  it  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  cause  back  pressure  in  the  kiln,  and  in  turn  cause, 
serious  explosions,  and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  heat  absorbed  to  convert  condensed  steam  into  live  steam,  it  is 
surely  shown  that  the  introduction  of  water,  instead  of  steam,  is 
a  detrimental  factor  in  more  ways  than  one. 

There  are  three  essential  factors  necessary  to  burn  oil  success¬ 
fully  :  One  is  to  have  the  proper  amount  of  air,  the  other  is  to 
have  the  proper  spraying  agent,  and  also  the  proper  temperature 
for  ignition.  This  latter  point  is  one  that  is  very  often  overlooked, 
and  the  spraying  part  should  always  be  well  looked  after,  as  the 
oil  turning  into  gaseous  fuel,  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  heat.  (Ap¬ 
plause.  ) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  This  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  I 
am  sure  every  one  present  feels  it  has  been  of  great  service  to 
him.  We  have  with  us  today  a  gentleman  who,  while  he 
claims  he  is  not  an  expert  on  this  subject,  yet  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience,  and  that  experience  covers  a  trip  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  on  this  subject — Mr. 
Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Rodgers:  This  subject  is  a  little  too  deep  for  me.  It 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  Mr.  Koch  has  presented  it  very 
ably.  All  I  can  do  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  our 
going  further  in  this  subject  in  the  matter  of  buying  coal. 
Few  of  you  realize  the  difference  in  the  heating  value  of  the 
different  coals,  and  not  entirely  on  the  price  per  ton.  You 
may  be  buying  a  coal  at  a  cheap  price  per  ton,  and  yet  be 
paying  the  price  of  a  very  high-priced  coal,  and  not  getting 
results.  I  believe  it  is  a  question  worth  going  into. 

Another  question  that  is  of  interest  to  us.  In  all  large 
power  plants  they  have  apparatus  for  analyzing  the  air  as  it 
passes  up  through  the  stacks,  showing  the  perfection  or  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  combustion,  and  many  of  these  power  plants 
have  recording  apparatus  that  shows  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  just  what  the  Co2  has  been,  or  carbon  dioxid,  the 
result  of  perfect  combustion,  and  many  of  them  pay  their 
firemen  on  the  percentage  based  on  the  carbon  dioxid  shown 
in  the  analysis  of  this  air.  If  they  can  make  the  carbon 
dioxid  run  up,  they  get  more  money,  and  if  not,  they  get  less 
money,  and  you  know  how  a  fireman  is  going  to  keep  his  fires 
going  under  such  circumstances.  The  same  thing  can  apply 
to  kilns.  If  you  have  too  much  draft,  certain  things  happen, 
and  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  gas 
in  the  stack  or  the  flue  gases  escaping,  and  when  you  find  out 
just  what  is  the  right  thing  you  know  where  to  keep  your 
fires,  and  in  that  way  you  can  save  lots  of  fuel.  Also,  it  will 
help  you  in  controlling  the  drafts  to  just  the  point  you  want 
them.  All  these  things  are  worth  looking  into.  They  are 
working  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  in  a  number  of 
plants — not  in  brick  plants,  but'  in  other  industries — and  they 
claim  they  pay  good  dividends.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers  (in  the  chair) :  I  will  ask  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  announce  the  next  number  on  the  program. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  “Questions  for 
General  Discussion.”  If  you  care  to  pass  these  questions  for 
the  present,  there  is  a  paper  which  is  scheduled  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  program  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  which  can  be 
heard  at  this  time.  Mr.  Gregory  is  here  with  his  paper,  and 
he  may  be  called  away  tonight.  I  would  suggest  that  we  hear 
his  paper  now. 

Vice-President  Rogers:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
take  it  by  consent.  Mr.  Gregory  needs  no  introduction  to  this 
audience.  (Applause.) 
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SYSTEM  IN  THE  CLAY  PLANT. 

BY  M.  E.  GREGORY,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

A  short  time  ago  a  prominent  man  stood  before  a  Government 
Commission  and  asserted  his  belief  that  one  industry  alone  in  this 
country  could  save  one  million  dollars  a  day,  if  it  inaugurated  a 
systematic  method  of  management.  Twenty  years  ago,  even  ten 
years  ago,  such  a  statement  would  have  been  impossible,  because 
facts  were  lacking  to  substantiate  it,  made  now,  it  summarizes  the 
strides  of  management  in  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the  results 
of  system  as  applied  to  business  management.  These  facts  have 
been  brought  out  more  clearly  in  recent  testimony  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

The  accusation  was  made  against  the  railways  that  they  have 
failed  to  utilize  the  principles  of  scientific  management,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  economical.  The  same  charge  can  be  brought  with 
truth  against  the  majority  of  our  manufacturing  plants,  and  can 
be  substantiated  in  almost  every  locality. 

To  completely  systematize  a  brick  plant  on  practical  lines  is 
not  a  holiday  job,  as  there  is  no  line  of  business  which  requires 
more  careful  study  and  application  than  the  brick  business,  and  the 
different  systems  should  be  worked  up  after  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  The  methods 
of  getting  cost,  handling  men,  executing  work,  etc.,  are  susceptible 
to  systematic  consideration. 

For  me  to  outline  a  system  in  this  paper,  which  can  be  used 
on  every  brick  plant,  would  be  impossible,  as  each  have  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  should  be  considered  in  keeping  cost  and  systema¬ 
tizing  expenses.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  divide  or  classify 
the  different  items  of  expense  somewhat  as  follows :  Insurance 
and  taxes,  freight,  shale  or  clay,  supplies,  kiln  supplies,  engine  sup¬ 
plies,  barn  supplies,  expense,  office  expense,  pay  roll,  kiln  repairs, 
machine  repairs,  building  repairs,  etc.  These  items,  of  course, 
can  be  changed  to  appty  to  the  different  lines  of  business.  The 
total  items  of  these  several  accounts  may  be  transferred  each 
month  to  a  separate  book,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  month, 
would  show  what  the  cost  of  operating  was  in  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  heretofore  outlined  each  month  or  year.  The  amount  of  each 
month,  or  the  total  for  the  year  divided  by  the  number  of  brick 
will  show  the  average  cost  of  production  for  each  department  for 
the  month  or  year.  I  have  tabulated  a  form,  which  will  illustrate 
this  scheme,  although  the  figures  are  not  taken  from  actual  cost, 
but  will  illustrate  the  plan  in  mind,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to 
explain  to  anyone. 

Piece  work  can  be  handled  much  more  easily  in  many  plants, 
and  more  advantageously  than  day  work ;  however,  I  think  one 
defect  of  this  system  is  due  to  manufacturers  themselves,  who  are 
apt,  as  soon  as  they  see  their  men  making  a  little  more  than  day 
wages,  to  cut  them  down.  This  tends  to  discourage  the  men,  wno 
refuse  to  consider  the  plan  further.  Why  should  a  manufacturer 
care  if  his  men  make  more  by  piece  work  than  by  day  work?  If 
they  do  the  work,  and  do  it  well,  he  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  better  their  condition.  We  have  men 
who  have  been  working  for  three  years  at  piece  work,  and  they 
have  averaged  about  thirty  per  cent  more  than  they  were  able  to 
make  by  day  work.  They  get  out  their  work  promptly  and  satis¬ 
factorily.  Why  should  they  not  make  the  additional  amount?  It 
costs  us  no  more  than  before. 

Foremen  can  be  encouraged  to  economize  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  by  various  means :  for  instance,  when  you  employ  a  new 
man,  tell  him  that  you  will  give  him  a  certain  percentage  of  what 
he  will  save  in  that  department  in  cost  of  production  and  supplies, 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  By  following  this 
system,  one  soon  gets  his  business  down  to  a  firm  basis. 

A  record  of  shut-downs  through  the  day  or  week,  cause,  duration, 
etc.,  furnished  by  the  engineer,  is  sometimes  a  valuable  guide  in 
locating  the  defective  machinery,  etc. 

Keep  the  men,  as  far  as  practical,  in  certain  lines  of  work, 
and  do  not  change  them  around.  The  same  rule  would  apply  equally 
to  machinery.  Continual  changes  as  to  the  kind  of  brick  made 
materially  decreases  the  output  of  the  plant. 

Extra  parts  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  all  machinery  which 
is  most  liable  to  wear  out,  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  a  shut  down 
at  a  busy  time  would  pay  for  many  extras,  which  would  have  to 
be  had  in  due  time  in  any  event. 

Boilers  should  be  cleaned  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals. 

The  amount  of  coal  consumed  each  day  should  be  tabulated. 

Careful  accounts  should  be  kept  with  each  kiln,  showing  the 
amount  of  material  in  same,  amount  of  fuel  each  burn,  results  of 
burn,  percentage  of  good  and  poor  brick,  etc.  If  this  is  followed 


up,  it  will  give  the  brickmaker  much  valuable  information. 

Our  insane  asylums  are  full  of  broken-down  business  men  who 
never  did  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  business  per  year, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  men  like  Morgan,  Hill  and  many 
others,  who  direct  and  manage  vast  enterprises  apparently  easily, 
as  the  result  of  system  properly  applied.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers:  The  discussion  of  this  splendid 
paper  will  be  led  by  Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  of  Milton,  Ont., 
Canada. 

General  Discussion. 

J.  S.  McCannell,  Milton,  Ont.,  Canada:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  when  our  Secretary  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  give  a  five-minute  talk  in  connection  with  “System 
on  Making  Brick,”  my  first  thought  was  to  decline.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  getting  up  and  making  speeches — my  line  is 
more  in  practical  work;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  coming  to  our  National  Conventions  for  a  great  many 
years  from  Canada,  and  enjoying  the  fellowship  of  meeting 
the  brickmakers  of  this  country,  and  knowing  your  officials 
and  knowing  what  good  men  they  are,  I  felt  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place  to  decline. 

Mr.  Gregory  has  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  I 
really  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  me  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said,  but  we  all  know  that  any  business  suffers 
from  lack  of  system.  They  say  that  “War  has  slain  its  thou¬ 
sands,  but  that  in  business,  lack  of  system  has  slain  its  tens 
of  thousands,”  and  the  desire  to  impress  the  importance  of 
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system  in  our  business  is  my  only  excuse  for  standing  before 
you  today. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  have  a  system  applied  to  a  brick 
plant  as  it  is  to  any  of  our  great  railway  companies.  No  or¬ 
ganization  employing  labor  can  hope  to  make  a  success  unless 
some  system  is  employed  that  will  show  results,  both  to  sell¬ 
ing  price  and  the  cost  of  goods  manufactured.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  machinery  man  comes  along  and  convinces 
the  man  with  the  clay  bank  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn 
out  the  brick  and  his  fortune  is  made.  Now,  the  machinery 
man  is  not  in  business  for  the  good  of  his  health  and  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  selling  his  goods.  The  fault  lies' with  the  man 
who  is  running  the  business.  He  thinks  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
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sell  the  goods  at  so  much  per  thousand,  and  he  is  bound  to  get 
rich.  Other  firms  are  getting  along  and  paying  dividends, 
and  why  should  he  not  do  so?  His  trouble  commences  to  in¬ 
crease.  He  finds  that  he  is  selling  goods  to  men  who  do  not 
pay  up  as  promptly  as  they  should.  He  struggles  on,  his  pay¬ 
roll  is  too  large,  and  he  can  not  understand  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  suspects  that  his  bricks  are  costing  him  more  than 
he  believed  when  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clever  salesman 
who  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  brick  business.  He  finds 
that  his  capital  is  commencing  to  get  less,  instead  of  greater. 
He  tries  to  induce  more  capital,  but  without  success.  Before 
long  he  sees  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  presently  the 
receiver  is  in  charge.  This  is  no  uncommon  story,  but  is  the 
history  of  a  great  many  concerns,  which  start  into  business 
without  knowing  where  they  stand  at  stated  intervals.  They 
are  manufacturing  several  lines  of  goods,  and  imagine  they 
are  making  money  on  each  line.  They  may  be  pushing  their 
best  seller,  under  the  impression  that  this  is  the  line  that  is 
making  the  money,  when  in  reality,  if  they  knew  the  cost 
price,  they  might,  as  has  been  known  in  different  cases,  be 
losing  money  on  every  dollar’s  worth  sold.  No  firm  in  the 
brick  business,  or  any  other  business,  for  that  matter,  should 
think  of  going  ahead  without  having  a  cost  system,  which  will 
show  exactly  what  each  department  costs  to  produce.  In  the 
matter  of  fuel,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  know  how  much  coal 
goes  to  each  kiln,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  what  it  takes  to 
burn  the  bricks.  The  same  system  applies  all  along  the  line. 
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What  does  the  clay  cost  to  put  into  the  grinders  or  dry  pan? 
What  does  each  department  cost?  It  is  the  little  leaks  that 
ruin  many  a  concern.  Any  system  that  will  detect  these 
leaks  in  time  will  prevent  many  a  loss,  and  in  plenty  of 
cases  turn  a  loss  to  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  have  a  system  which  gives  them  the  exact  daily  cost 
of  the  brick  produced.  We  employ  this  system  in  our  plant, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  simple  to  operate.  The  brick  busi¬ 
ness  demands  as  much  close  attention  to  detail  as  any  other 
business.  No  man  need  think  he  can  succeed  in  making  brick 
by  adding  the  cost  of  the  fuel  to  the  wages  paid  to  figure  out 
his  cost.  If  he  starts  on  this  plan  he  will  soon  find  out  his 
mistake,  and  soon  he  will  either  have  a  plant  for  sale,  or  the 
bailiff  will  be  in  charge.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers.  If  there  is  no  discussion  of  this 
question,  which  has  been  well  handled  both  by  Mr.  Gregory 
and  Mr.  McCannell,  we  will  take  up  the  questions  for  general 
discussion. 

Alfred  Yates:  This  is  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  impor¬ 
tant  to  many  of  us.  Speaking  from  experience,  I  would  say 
that  the  man  without  a  system  or  organization  can  not  make 
a  success  in  the  clay  business.  If  he  will  only  divide  his 
business  into  departments,  with  one  man  at  the  head  of  each 
department,  to  receive  a  premium  for  his  best  efforts  in  the 
way  of  commission  or  weekly  wages,  he  has  an  incentive  to 
get  results.  Get  these  men  interested,  and  when  they  become 
interested,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  on.  If  you  hold  out 
a  premium  for  efficiency,  you  will  get  results.  These  walking 


foremen  on  plants,  one  inside  and  one  out,  are  not  the  thing. 
While  he  is  at  one  end  of  the  plant  something  is  wrong  at  the 
other.  If  you  have  a  man  over  each  department,  he  will  see 
that  everything  is  running  all  right,  for  his  own  best  interest. 
And  your  walking  delegate,  paid  for  walking  up  and  down,  is 
not  needed,  because  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  have  a  cost 
sheet,  and  know  what  each  department  is  costing,  and  the 
head  of  each  department  knows  what  is  waiting  for  him.  1 
hope  you  will  all  go  home  encouraged  by  this  paper,  and  try 
to  adopt  the  suggestions  made  in  same.  I  move  that  we  ten¬ 
der  Mr.  Gregory  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this  valuable  paper. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Dillehay  and  carried. 

Elisha  J.  Kane,  Kushequa,  Pa.:  There  is  one  point  that 
comes  under  this  subject  that  ought  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  a  system  of  co-operative  savings.  I  desire  to  impress 
the  importance  of  that  for  two  reasons.  Not  only  will  your 
men  watch  the  details  and  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  work 
when  they  are  directly  interested  in  the  savings  and  cost  in 
their  own  department,  but  if  these  co-operative  savings  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  will  not  be  troubled  by 
your  men  having  to  leave  your  employ.  It  is  one  thing  to 
lose  men  and  another  thing  almost  as  bad  to  have  your  men 
always  considering  the  question  of  leaving.  This  system  of 
co-operative  saving  stimulates  loyalty,  and  loyalty  as  a  part 
of  your  system  is  very  profitable.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rogers:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  in  order. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

Secretary  Randall:  Taking  up  the  first  of  the  questions 
for  general  discussion,  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  each  speaker  shall  be  limited  to  three  minutes, 
and  no  man  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  question  is  No.  13  on  the  program. 

“Is  the  use  of  two-inch  vitrified  cubes  practical  in  con¬ 
structing  or  resurfacing  worn-out  state  roads?” 

Vice-President  Rogers:  I  suppose  I  am  responsible  for 
that  question.  When  it  was  sent  in,  I  had  an  idea  of  getting 
more  of  a  record  than  I  shall  be  able  to  give.  We  have  in  the 
county  of  Monroe,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  county  engi¬ 
neer  who  is  looking  for  new  ideas.  Our  State  roads  are  an 
impoitant  question,  and  we  will  probably  find  as  the  years  go 
by  they  are  more  important  in  all  respects  than  at  present, 
and  that  is,  the  taxes  to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  engineer 
referred  to  has  been  experimenting  along  the  line  of  resur¬ 
facing  these  roads  with  two-inch  cubes  by  levelling  off  the 
top  of  the  roadbed  and  resurfacing  with  sand,  and  putting 
these  two-inch  cubes  over  the  top  of  the  roadbed  and  cushion¬ 
ing  the  outside  with  gravel  to  keep  them  in  place.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  not  been  conducted  far  enough  to  give  an  intelli¬ 
gent  test,  or  result,  or  show  what  they  will  be  capable  of 
standing.  The  road,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  is  as 
good  or  better  than  when  originally  constructed,  and  it  is  a 
cheaper  way  of  construction  than  to  tear  it  all  up  and  go 
through  the  original  process.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the 
data  of  the  cost  of  such  roads,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  manufacturing  vitrified  clay  products  may  be 
interested  in  looking  further  into  this  subject,  with  a  view  of 
furnishing  some  of  the  material  for  this  kind  of  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  will  say  that  the  same  engineer  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  speaks  of,  wrote  to  me  for  prices  on  cubes.  I  wrote  him 
that  I  was  not  making  cubes,  but  paving  brick.  If  he  wants 
a  first-class  street  or  road,  let  him  level  off  his  top  and  put  on 
brick,  and  there  will  not  be  any  question  as  to  the  durability. 
It  will  not  cost  him  a  cent  more,  nor  as  much,  to  resurface 
that  road  with  first-class  paving  brick,  properly  laid,  than  to 
fool  with  cubes,  and  then,  too,  no  two-inch  cube  will  stand 
what  brick  will,  on  account  of  its  size.  (Applause.) 

Vice-Preseident  Rogers:  The  next  is  No.  14— “Does  too 
much  of  the  brickmaker’s  money  go  up  in  smoke?” 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  night  letter  here  from  Anton 
Vogt,  who  is  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  answers  that  question, 
as  follows: 

“Replying  to  the  question,  ‘Does  too  much  of  the  brick- 
makers’  money  go  up  in  smoke?’  would  say:  ‘Yes,  every  time 
a  wooden  house  burns  down.  Adopt  modern  kilns  and  burn 
hard  brick.  Build  kilns  that  you  can  regulate  and  burn  up  the 
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smoke,  or  adopt  the  Boss  system,  which  is  the  correct  prin¬ 
ciple  of  burning  your  old  kilns.’  With  best  wishes.” 

Vice-President  Rogers:  The  next  is  question  No.  15 — “Is  it 
feasible  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  hollow  block  with  that 
of  common  building  brick?” 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  doing  both,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  only  feasible,  but  I  think  every  brick  man,  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  should  manufacture  hollow 
block  as  well  as  brick.  The  time  has  come  when  the  high 
price  of  lumber  and  the  fact  that  frame  buildings  are  fire  traps, 
liable  at  any  moment,  without  any  notice,  to  burn  up  some 
dear  friend,  when  every  brickmaker  should  be  an  apostle  of 
fireproof  building,  and  under  the  present  circumstances  they 
can  be  built  fully  as  cheap  as  can  be  the  cheap,  flimsy  frame 
buildings,  and  every  brickmaker,  I  say,  should  be  an  apostle 
of  a  thoroughly  fireproof  house.  You  can  easily  change  your 
face  plate  to  make  hollow  block,  and  the  same  horizontal 
machine  that  makes  your  brick,  with  a  change  of  face  plate, 
will  send  out  a  stream  of  clay  that  you  can  cut  off  into  fire¬ 
proofing  blocks.  I  have  had  that  experience  and  know  it  can 
be  done,  and  done  profitably.  I  think  every  brickmaker 
should  investigate  this  matter,  not  because  there  is  money  in 
it,  but  because  he  is  fulfilling  a  moral  obligation  that  he  owes 
to  his  fellow  man.  You  can  do  it  by  manufacturing  hollow 
block  on  your  horizontal  brick  machine  as  profitably  as  you 
can  your  brick. 

Daniel  Cobb,,  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  demonstrate  that  statement  in  the  State  of  Florida  during 
the  last  year  in  taking  charge  of  a  property  there.  I  had  a 
contract  to  make  some  of  these  hollow  block  at  a  very  good 
price — my  competitor  was  a  long  way  off — but  in  making 
these  hollow  block,  I  found  it  very  much  better  to  put  in  an 
independent  machine  to  make  them  than  to  make  them  upon 
a  brick  machine.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  foster  the  use  of 
hollow  block  or  hollow  fireproofing  wherever  it  is  possible, 
for  the  protection  of  those  people  and  those  children  who 
have  no  hand  in  the  construction  of  their  homes.  We  can 
scarcely  pick  up  a  paper  that  we  do  not  read  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  some  man’s  home  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  the 
other.  I  look  upon  the  buildings  constructed  of  lumber  today 
as  being  far,  far  behind  the  times,  and  it  devolves  upon  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  foster  the  use  of  hollow  block. 

J.  H.  Mead,  Warners,  N.  Y. :  I  have  had  some  experience 
along  that  line,  and  I  think  as  to  whether  it  is  feasible  or 
profitable  to  do  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the 
material  you  are  going  to  use.  We  manufacture  common 
brick,  and  we  also  manufacture  hollow  brick  and  some  fire¬ 
proofing  in  sizes  3x8  and  4x12,  and  along  that  line;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  quality  and  put  these  blocks  on  the 
market  at  as  reasonable  a  figure  as  they  can  be  got  at  some 
other  place.  Our  material  is  such  that  it  is  tender.  We  use 
shale,  and  in  order  to  make  these  blocks  good  and  hard  and 
stand  wear  and  handling,  we  must  make  them  too  heavy. 
The  walls  of  the  block  are  too  thin,  and  in  order  to  get  them 
at  all  we  have  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay.  At  our 
plant  we  make  hollow  brick  and  have  good  success,  as  we 
have  with  our  common  brick,  but  to  make  a  hollow  block 
puts  us  up  against  it  every  time.  We  try  to  do  it,  and  we 
have  practically  given  it  up  except  where  we  have  an  order 
that  calls  for  this  material  and  they  insist  upon  our  making 
it,  and  we  do  in  order  to  make  the  sale  of  common  brick; 
but  otherwise  we  have  abandoned  it.  So  I  think  it  depends 
on  circumstances  whether  you  can  do  this.  I  find  in  Syracuse, 
which  is  our  principal  market,  there  is  a  firm  making  hollow 
block  in  large  quantities — a  splendid,  well  burned  hollow 
block,  4x12x12,  that  weighs  just  a  little  more  than  half  what 
our  block  weigh  when  they  are  burned.  That  puts  us  in  such 
shape  that  we  can  not  get  in  any  market  except  some  market 
nearer  home,  on  account  of  freight.  I  do  not  think  our  block 
are  any  better  than  those  that  come  from  the  other  place,  and 
it  has  been  an  expensive  experiment  for  us.  I  am  in  favor 
of  using  this  material  in  buildings.  I  think  it  is  the  material 
that  should  be  used;  but  my  principle  in  managing  a  brick 
plant  is  to  make  a  product  by  which  we  can  make  the  most 
profit,  and  for  us  it  is  not  in  making  hollow  block. 

Vice-President  Rogers:  Question  No.  16  reads,  “Does 
piece  work  pay  in  the  face  brick  factory?”  Is  there  any  one 
here  to  discuss  this  question?  If  not,  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
next,  No.  17.  “Why  do  not  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers 
more  strongly  encourage  the  use  of  roofing  tile  and  other  clay 
products?”  That  is  a  question  wrell  worth  considering,  but  no 
one  seems  disposed  to  answer  it,  so  we  will  take  up  the  next, 
No.  18:  “What  is  the  best  fireproof  roof  for  a  waste  heat 
dryer?” 


C.  Steadman:  Mr.  Andres  of  Evansville  stated  that  the 
Lord  made  clay  and  that  he  believed  the  Lord  was  on  the 
clay  side.  The  Lord  also  made  stone  to  make  cement  of, 
and  there  is  a  proper  place  for  both.  Our  brick-dryer  roofs 
are  made  of  cement  concrete,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
place  for  it.  The  concrete  is  put  on  in  16-ft.  squares,  joints 
being  thoroughly  caulked  and  waterproofed,  to  allow  for  the 
terrific  expansion  and  contraction  which  takes  place  in  a 
brick  dryer.  The  roof  is  then  covered  with  dirt  making  a 
crown  from  the  middle  to  the  sides,  paved  with  waste  brick, 
making  it  fireproof  and  waterproof,  and  also  stops  the  enor¬ 
mous  radiation  and  waste  of  heat  through  the  dryer  roof. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  “We  have  a  waterproof  roof  on  our  waste 
heat  dryer.  We  made  two-inch  block,  12x16,  that  we  put  on 
thin  strips  of  steel  that  we  put  across  from  side  to  side.  We 
cover  that  steel  with  wire  lath  first,  so  as  to  hold  the  cement 
so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  gases  that  come  in  the  drying  of 
our  clay.  We  have  found  that  iron  and  steel  will  not  last. 
We  do  not  put  the  cement  there  for  any  purpose  of  fire¬ 
proofing,  but  to  keep  the  gases  away  from  the  steel  strips. 
Then  we  put  these  burned  clay  blocks  across  and  cement  them 
together,  and  we  have  a  fireproof  dryer. 

Mr.  Steadman:  What  makes  it  waterproof? 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  We  have  a  roof  above  that,  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  making  a  room  which  we  are  getting  ready  to  use 
for  drying  tile  for  roofing  purposes.  The  roof  is  a  common 
wooden  roof,  covered  with  fireproofing. 

Mr.  Steadman:  Your  roof  will  burn  and  set  something 
else  on  fire.  Fire  takes  place  where  least  expected.  Our  roof 
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is  really  fireproof  and  waterproof,  and  we  do  not  use  cement 
to  protect  our  iron,  but  to  protect  our  roof,  so  you  see  we  are 
both  using  cement. 

Fred  Talbot,  St.  Louis:  We  have  two  dryers.  One  is  built 
of  reinforced  concrete,  with  a  heavy  roof  about  70x160.  Try 
as  we  could,  and  use  what  we  might,  we  could  not  keep  that 
roof  from  leaking,  so  we  put  a  brick  platting  over  the  top  of 
it,  and  put  a  roof  over  that,  and  we  use  that  room  to  dry  our 
fire  clay  blocks.  We  have  another  dryer  covered  with  roof¬ 
ing  tile,  and  we  keep  the  leaks  out  of  that  all  right.  We  have 
a  preparation  of  some  material  and  rubber  cement — I  believe 
it  is  made  in  Des<  Moines — which  we  melt  and  run  in  every 
joint,  and  since  we  put  that  on  we  have  never  had  any  leaks. 
There  is  no  extra  roof  over  it  at  all.  We  tried  it  on  the  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  roof,  but  it  would  not  stop  the  leak. 

Secretary  Randall:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  this 
realty  finishes  the  program  for  this  afternoon.  We  have  a 
number  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  old-time  members  which 
I  will  read. 

Messages  from  Absent  Members. 

Theo.  A.  Randall, 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Seelbach  Hotel ,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

I  have  message  notifying  me  of  my  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  association.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  express  the  honor 
conferred  on  me,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  continued 
success  of  our  organization.  With  kindest  regards  to  one  and  all. 

Youngstown.  O.,  Feb.  8,  1911.  Chas.  M.  Crook. 
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Theo.  A.  Randall, 

Secretary,  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

I  congratulate  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association 
upon  its  silver  anniversary,  twenty-five  years  of  constantly  increased 
usefulness  to  a  great  industry.  The  publicity  campaign  began  a  year 
ago  is  work  in  the  right  direction.  Regret  I  cannot  be  with  you 
this  year.  I  know  something  of  Kentucky  hospitality. 

Please  give  my  best  regards  to  all  my  friends.  I  have  no  doubt 
Please  give  my  best  regards  to  all  my  friends.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  meeting  will  be  the  best,  because  each  year  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
grows  more  useful  and  important.  Will  remain  here  until  about 
the  first  of  April.  Enclosed  find  check  for  $3.00  to  pay  my  dues. 

Sincerely, 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal.,  Feb.  5,  1911.  Wm.  H.  Hunt. 

T.  A.  Randall, 

Hotel  Seelbach,  Louisville,  Kentucky: 

Kind  regards  to  all  my  friends  at  the  convention.  Hope  you  are 
enjoying  yourselves.  Wm.  Conway. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Feb.  7th,  1911. 


REMINISCENCES  AND  GOOD  WISHES  FOR  LOUISVILLE  BY 
A  CHARTER  MEMBER. 

My  Dear  Randall  : 

The  last  convention  I  attended  was  at  Cincinnati  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four,  and  I  little  thought  when 
I  left  the  convention  city  for  Ocean  Springs  that  this  little  hamlet 
would  be  so  all-important  and  satisfying  that  it  could  keep  me 
away  from  our  annual  meetings  so  dear  to  me.  It  is  no-  place  for 
a  young  man  to  stay  more  than  a  few  weeks,  but  one  of  these  days 
you  will  have  reached  an  age  that  will  reconcile  you  to  rest,  quiet 
and  fishing. 

A  year  ago  last  Sunday  I  passed  my  seventieth  mile-stone,  and 


H.  O.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


while  I  can’t  run  as  fast  or  jump  as  high  as  I  could  fifty  years  ago, 
I  really  feel  that  I  get  quite  as  much  out  of  my  daily  life  as  I  did 
then.  The  past  year  has  been  a  hard  one  in  many  ways,  and  up 
to  a  month  ago  seemed  to  have  added  much  to  my  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties.  All  last  summer  I  was  troubled  with  a  terrible  racking  bron¬ 
chial  cough  and  in  the  latter  part  of  August  the  hearing  of  my  only 
good  ear  gave  out  almost  completely.  For  more  than  two  months  I 
was  under  the  care  of  an  aurist  nearly  every  day.  The  doctors  all 
agreed  that  the  trouble  was  catarrhal  and  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  go  South.  We  came  down  here  November  1,  and 
for  two  months  I  grew  no  better  very  fast,  although  the  weather 
was  delightful.  The  cough  kept  me  awake  most  of  the  nights  and 
much  of  the  time  I  could  hear  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
first  week  in  January  was  the  coldest  I  have  ever  seen  here,  the 
mercury  sinking  to  20  degrees  above  zero.  This  was  followed  by 
our  typical  winter  weather,  with  the  thermometer  indicating  from 
65  degrees  to  75  degrees,  and  all  of  a  sudden  my  cough  was  gone 
and  my  hearing  is  the  most  of  the  time  as  good  as  it  has  been  for 
sixty-three  years.  I  celebrated  my  return  to  normal  health  and 
hearing  and  my  seventieth  anniversary  at  the  same  time,  and  today 
and  all  the  davs  of  late  I  have  felt  tiptop. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  them  with  you  by  letter,  but  am  going 
over  it  again  as  a  basis  of  explanation  why,  feeling  as  well  as  I  do 
and  wanting  to  embrace  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  as  a  whole  and  indi¬ 
vidually  as  badly  as  I  do,  I  can’t  run  up  to  Louisville  next  week.  I 
made  one  trip  in  the  first  week  of  February  four  years  ago  and  it 
was  nearly  the  end.  I  have  been  in  Louisville  and  know  that  it  is 
just  as  liable  to  be  cold  and  disagreeable  there  as  it  is  in  Chicago 
or  places  north  or  east;  I  know,  too,  what  I  went  through  the  first 
two  months  of  my  stay  here  this  time,  and  I  know  that  I  would  be 
taking  a  great  risk  to  attempt  the  going  even  as  far  north  as  Louis¬ 
ville  at  this  season.  The  years  before,  me  are  all  too  few  to  take 
any  chances,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  run  the  risk. 


I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  previous  Louisville 
convention,  and  as  I  look  back  I  think  I  got  more  fun  out  of  that 
particular  convention  than  I  did  from  any  other.  You  were  close 
enough  to  me  at  that  time  to  know  just  what  I  was  trying  to  do 
and  how  nicely  it  was  done.  The  private  car  of  members  who 
boasted  that  they  were  going  to  put  an  end  to  D.  V.  P.  and  T.  A.  R. 
running  the  convention  went  home  subdued  and  humble,  and  our 
candidate  for  President,  dear,  grand,  honest  and  able  Anthony  Itt- 
ner,  wielded  the  gavel.  It  was  really  the  only  time  I  ever  mixed 
politics  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  unless  I  except  the  next  winter  in 
Chicago,  when  I  did  hold  out  the  olive  branch,  and  I  have  always 
been  glad  that  I  had  a  hand  in  making  the  President  elected  in 
Chicago  in  1894. 

How  easy  it  is  for  me  to  write  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  its  25 
years  of  life  and  usefulness.  I  had  a  delightful  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Blair  urging  me  to  come  to  Louisville,  and  I  answered  him 
along  the  lines  above.  As  I  write  there  comes  to  my  mind  name 
after  name  and  face  after  face  of  those  so  familiar  in  our  work. 
I  say  our,  for  there  can  be  no  other  two  members  who  have  worked 
harder  or  more  harmoniously  than  you  and  I.  Many  of  these 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  stone  that  marks  their  final  resting 
place,  and  all  we  now  have  of  them  is  a  blessed  memory  of  what 
they  were.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  name  many  of  them,  but  I  do 
not  need  to  in  a  letter  to  you.  Then,  too,  as  we  look  back  on  some 
who  today  are  taking  very  high  rank  in  the  fraternity  we  remem¬ 
ber  their  first  advent  in  short  clothes,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  many  years  have  passed  or  that  w*e  have  lived  to  see 
the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

Just  before  beginning  this  letter  I  saw  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  “Our  Theodore,”  with  his  tail  spread, 
and  such  a  tail !  Do  you  remember  having  sent  Mrs.  Purington  a 
pair  of  peafowls?  Well,  the  peacock  is  still  on  deck,  although  he 
has  buried  two  wives  and  is  without  exception  the  captain  of  pea¬ 
cocks.  He  had  an  accident  lately  that  for  a  few  days  looked  serious. 
We  are  raising  a  heifer  calf,  and  when  it  was  about  three  months 
old  he  walked  up  to  the  spread  tail  of  “Theodore”  and  got  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  the  beautiful  tail  feathers. 

Seymour  has  just  ’phoned  that  he  had  “shrimps,”  and  you  have 
been  here  enough  to  know  that  letter-writing  can  wait  longer  than 
shrimps  will  keep  fresh.  It  is  76  in  the  shade.  The  trout,  mullet, 
redfish  and  catfish  are  waiting  for  me  (many  of  them  will  keep  on 
waiting  after  I  get  there),  and  unless  I  go  now  the  chances  are 
against  my  getting  bait,  as  you  well  know. 

With  love  to  all, 

D.  V.  Purington. 

Wyndillhurst,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  February  4,  1911. 


Dear  Randall  : 

Please  find  enclosed  herewith  check  for  $3.00,  covering  my  re¬ 
newal  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  1911.  It  is  with  very  great  regret  that 
I  send  this  check  instead  of  sending  myself  to  the  convention.  It 
will  be  the  first  one  I  have  missed  since  1894,  but  circumstances 
are  absolutely  prohibitive  this  year,  and  I  cannot  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  staying  here  at  Columbus.  It  is  especially  bad  for  me  to 
have  to  miss  the  meeting  this  year  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  I  have  been  doing  with  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  I  hope  that 
by  another  year  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  arrange  a  meeting  of 
the  A.  C.  S.  and  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  some  point  of  common  conve¬ 
nience,  and  at  a  date  which  does  not  conflict  with  the  opening  of 
the  schools  which  run  on  the  semester  plan,  as  most  of  them 
now  do. 

Wishing  you  the  very  best  possible  success  in  your  convention, 
I  remain.  Yours  as  ever, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  3rd,  1911.  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 


Dear  Mr.  Randall  : 

Herewith  find  check  in  payment  of  dues  for  this  year,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  the  convention.  My  regards 
to  the  association  in  convention.  Very  truly, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  8,  1911.  Robt.  Nesch. 


Friend  Randall  : 

Inclosed  please  find  P.  O.  money  order  for  $5.00.  Three  dollars 
of  the  amount  dues  and  two  dollars  for  renewal  of  the  “Clay- 
Worker,”  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  brickmaker. 

I  won’t  be  with  you  in  the  flesh  at  Louisville.  I  am  saving  my 
trips  and  vacation  days  for  a  trip  back  to  my  old  home  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  I  intend  spending  some  time  this  coming  summer. 

Business  in  my  territory  is  and  has  been  very  good,  with  fine 
prospects  for  a  continuance. 

With  many  kindly  wishes  to  you  and  to  the  brethren, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Feb.  4th,  1911.  J.  W.  McMillan. 


T.  A.  Randall, 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.  Association: 

Dear  Sir- — Enclosed  find  P.  O.  order  for  $3.00  in  payment  of 
membership  fee  for  1911.  Am  not  physically  able  to  attend  com¬ 
ing  convention,  yet  am  well  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  meetings 
and  the  amount  of  good  they  are  doing  for  the  general  cause  of 
brick  manufacturers  and  consumers  throughout  the  nation.  Hoping 
all  will  be  happy  at  their  reunion  at  Louisville,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Salt  Lake,  Utah.  1911. 


W.  S.  SlMKINS. 
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Dear  Mr.  Randall  : 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Convention  in  Louisville,  as  I  hoped  to  do.  Our  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Braddock,  is,  however,  now  on  his  way  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute.  We  have  had 
a  pretty  busy  season  and  have  made  more  bricks  than  ever  before. 
We  will  start  operations  again  about  March  1st. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention.  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Hubert  Somers.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8th,  1911. 


Dear  Mr.  Randall  : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $3.00,  covering  my  dues  in  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  am  sorry  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  you  during  the  present 
convention,  but  hope  same  will  be  successful  from  all  standpoints. 
I  have  arranged  that  our  East  Liverpool  representative,  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Smith,  will  stop  off  at  Louisville  during  the  convention,  so  you 
will  see  that  we  are  still  interested  in  the  success  of  your  conven¬ 
tions. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1911.  W.  Malsch. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  desire  to  ap¬ 
point  the  following 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Marion  W.  Blair,  Indianapolis,  Chairman. 

C.  B.  VerNooy,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Samuel  R.  Busey,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Carroll  Connett,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  S.  Reid,  Newark,  N.  J. 

John  Ringle,  Wausau,  Wis. 

P.  B.  Belden,  Canton,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Guignard,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

J.  E.  Schuesler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

U.  L.  Upson,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa..  I  move  we  adjourn  until  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Seconded  and  carried. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


Friday  Morning,  February  10,  1910. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  convention  will  come  to  order. 
We  will  take  up  the  first  paper  on  the  program  this  morning, 
entitled  “Manganese  Steel  Applied  to  the  Ceramic  Industries,” 
by  Mr.  George  Kneisly,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
present  Mr.  Kneisly  to  the  convention  . 

MANGANESE  STEEL  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  IN  THE 
CERAMIC  INDUSTRIES. 

G.  W.  KNEISLY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

A  composition,  the  chief  elements  of  which  are  iron  and  carbon, 
composes  the  major  portion  of  the  steel  made  in  the  world  today, 
but  each  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  steel  resulting 
from  the  mixture  of  iron,  carbon  and  one  or  more  of  the  following' 
elements : :  Manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  titanium,  tungsten  and 
vanadium.  Of  these  alloy  steels,  as  the  product  of  the  various  mix¬ 
tures  is  termed,  manganese ,  steel  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

Manganese  is  best  known  to  the  iron  trade  as  “ferro  mangan¬ 
ese,”  a  compound  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  element 
manganese.  The  ore  from  which  ferro  manganese  is  made  is  mined 
chiefly  in  Russia.  Through  the  use  of  sufficient  ferro  manganese  to 
produce  a  steel  having  a  manganese  content  of  11  to  13%  per  cent., 
with  the  other  ingredients  as  they  should  be,  a  wonderful  quality 
of  metal  is  produced;  not,  however,  until  the  castings  have  been 
subjected  to  a  most  careful  and  thorough  heat  treatment  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  to  them  the  high  degree  of  toughness  for 
which  manganese  castings  are  noted  wherever  used. 

For  several  reasons  the  cost  of  manufacturing  manganese  steel 
castings  is  higher  than,  either  steel  or  iron  castings ;  for  instance : 

The  melting  stock  costs  more.  The  ferro  manganese  used  is 
expensive. 

The  molding  and  coremaking  require  more  care  and  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  in  their  preparation,  for  manganese  castings  being  so 
extremely  hard  and  tough,  cannot  economically  be  altered  in  shape, 
once  they  are  made. 

Nearly  all  molds  must  be  dried  in  an  oven  before  pouring,  and 
all  castings  must  be  heat-treated — both  of  which  processes  call  for 
the  operation  and  upkeep  of  expensive  furnaces. 

In  the  cleaning  or  fettling  room,  where  the  fins,  gates  and  cores 
are  removed  from  the  castings,  there  must  be  installed  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  of  grinding  apparatus. 

Manufacturers  of  manganese  steel  realize  that  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  manganese  steel  castings  are  practically  non-machinable, 
they  must  leave  the  plant  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  service  in 
crushers  or  other  machines  without  further  labor  upon  them. 

Manganese  steel  has  been  successfully  manufactured  for  about 


twenty-two  years.  The  problem  was  first  solved  by  R.  A.  Hadfield, 
of  Sheffield,  England.  Closely  following  him  came  Edgar  Allen  & 
Co.,  Limited,  whose  plant  lies  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Hadfield  plant.  Each  of  these  companies  have  built  up  a  largo  and 
important  manganese  steel  business. 

Manganese  steel  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  about  six 
teen  years  ago.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  only  five  or  six  have 
been  successful  owing  largely  to  the  limited  knowledge  of  all  the 
features  to  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  each  step  throughout 
the  process. 

Specialists  of  the  highest  order  and  a  large  equipment  of  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  grinding  machinery  are  essentials. 

The  Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Company,  with 
which  I  am  connected,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  manganese  steel  castings  in  the  United  States  today. 

Experience  in  the  use  of  the  metal  shows  it  to  be  the  best  so 
far  produced  where  resistance  to  an  abrasive  action  is  required. 
One  of  the  first  uses  of  manganese  steel  castings  was  in  dredge 
pins.  From  observation  of  the  life  of  these  pins  in  dredges  the 
owners  of  steam  shovels  asked  if  they  could  not  secure  some  benefit 
if  they  were  to  use  the  material  for  the  lips  and  teeth  of  their 
dippers.  It  was  tried  and  the  results  were  such  that  every  shovel 
working  on  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  the  age — the  Panama 
Canal — is  equipped  with  manganese  steel  dipper  teeth,  dipper  lip, 
latch,  latch-keeper,  racks  and  pinions. 

Noting  the  success  with  which  they  were  meeting  in  dredge  and 
steam-shovel  work,  the  makers  of  this  alloy  steel  began  to  look  for 
other  places  where  a  material  whieh  could  be  neither  drilled  nor 
machined  could  be  used.  The  rock  crushers  were  wearing  out  jaw 
plates  all  the  time.  The  new  steel  was  tried.  Everywhere  they 
found  that  it  earned  more  than  its  cost,  giving  from  four  to  six 
times  the  service  that  chilled  iron  had  been  giving  and  in  addition 
that  the  operator  was  ahead  the  time  and  cost  of  making  frequent 
changes.  But  the  mental  relief  resulting  from  a  knowledge  that  the 


Marion  W.  Blair,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


plant  will  keep  going  is  a  benefit  that  cannot  be  capitalized.  At 
Berlin,  Wis.,  the  Berlin  rhyolite  is  being  crushed.  This  is  the 
hardest  rock  in  this  country  that  is  being  crushed  in  large  amounts. 
In  a  No.  6  gyratory  crusher  the  operators  obtained  an  average' 
service  of  one  thousand  and  nine  cubic  yards  of  rock  from  five  sets 
of  chilled  iron  concaves.  One  set  of  manganese  steel  concaves  gave 
them  four  thousand  sixty-three  cubic  yards  of  the  same  stone,  or 
four  times  as  much. 

Companies  crushing  rock  and  ore  all  over  the  country  have 
adopted  manganese  steel  for  their  jaw  plates  and  in  many  instances 
for  their  roll  shells.  Many  of  these  companies  had  their  own  iron 
foundry,  but  tests  which  they  made  showed  conclusively  that  the 
use  of  this  special  alloy  steel  was  more  economical  than  to  make 
their  own  chilled  iron  castings. 

A  large  amount  of  the  manganese  steel  which  is  cast  goes  into 
burglar-proof  bank  safes. 

Drilling  tests  on  this  steel  have  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  any  appreciable  penetration  with  a  machine  drill  in  the 
very  best  equipped  shops,  therefore,  the  burglar  with  a  small  hand 
drill  stands  no  change  of  drilling  a  hole  in  a  manganese  steel 
safe. 

Finding  that  an  alloy  of  manganese  and  steel  gave  them  a  ma¬ 
terial  which  was  very  resistant  to  any  abrasive  action,  and  which 
also  had  great  strength,  the  alloy  steel  manufacturers  began  to  look 
for  other  places  where  this  steel  could  be  used. 

Railroad  crossings  and  frogs  had  up  to  this  time  been  made  of 
Bessemer  rails,  planed,  bolted  together  and  reinforced.  The  steel 
makers  advanced  manganese  steel  to  the  operators  of  the  various 
railroads,  suggesting  that  the  crossings  be  cast  in  two  or  four  parts 
and  then  joined  with  splice  bars,  making  a  solid  manganese  cross¬ 
ing  with  few  bolts  to  work  loose.  Solid  manganese  steel  frogs  were 
also  made  and  tested  in  the  most  severe  places.  The  results  of  these 
tests  were  truly  astonishing. 

Subjected  to  the  same  service  manganese  steel  frogs  may  safely 
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be  expected  to  wear  as  long  as  eight  to  ten  Bessemer  frogs.  In 
some  instances  they  have  been  known  to  outwear  twenty-six  Bes¬ 
semer  frogs  of  the  usual  built-up  type.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  railroad  companies  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  with 
manganese  steel  track  work  are  the  ones  who  are  today  extending 
their  purchases  of  it,  despite  the  increased  initial  cost,  conclusively 
showing  that  its  added  efficiency  is  unmistakably  manifest. 

Different  grades  of  manganese  steel  were  cast  and  tried  out  in 
the  tracks  of  various  railroad  companies.  Careful  records  of  the 
service  given  by  the  castings  produced  from  different  mixtures  were 
kept  and  as  the  makers  noted  the  requirements  of  service  and  regu¬ 
lated  the  quality  of  their  product  according  with  the  result  that 
the  service  tests  proved  most  gratifying  to  users  and  makers,  show¬ 
ing  up  some  very  remarkable  performances. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  saved  by  various  steel  mills, 
cement  mills,  brick  manufacturers,  steam  shovel  manufacturers  and 
others  through  the  use  of  manganese  steel  gears,  pinions  and  racks. 

At  first  it  was  considered  impracticable  to  use  this  metal  in 
gearing  on  account  of  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the  boring 
and  key-seating  of  the  hub. 

The  remedy  was  found  in  the  use  of  a  soft  steel  bushing  whicih 
is  placed  in  the  mold  after  the  manner  of  "setting”  a  hub  core. 
The  manganese  steel  is  then  poured  around  it,  firmly  anchoring  the 
bushing  in  its  place,  when  the  boring  and  key-seating  may  readily 
be  accomplished. 

One  large  steel  rolling  mill  writes  as  follows  regarding  man¬ 
ganese  steel  gears : 

“We  have  found  that  the  wearing  qualities  are  excellent  and 
the  indications  are  that  they  will  last  from  four  to  five  times  as 
long  as  the  ordinary  steel  casting.” 

Practically  all  of  the  larger  steel  works  of  this  country  are 
using  quantities  of  manganese  steel  gears,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  placing  orders  for  more  shows  that  they  believe  in  their 
economy. 

Reports  as  to  the  life  of  manganese  steel  sheavewheels.  com- 
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pared  with  those  made  of  other  metals,  show  a  greater  life  as 
applied  to  both  the  sheave  wheel  and  the  rope.  This  is  accounted 
for  in  the  following  way : 

When  a  cast  steel  or  iron  sheave  wheel  is  used  with  a  wire 
cable  the  latter  is  continuously  cutting  tiny  sharp  particles  off  the 
inner  sides  of  the  sheave  wheel  flanges.  These  become  imbedded 
between  the  strands  of  the  cable,  eventually  cutting  many  of  the 
strands,  resulting  in  the  failure  of  the  cable. 

A  proper  question  at  this  point  would  be,  “Will  the  manganese 
steel  sheave  wheel,  being  hard,  wear  the  cable  quickly?”  It  will 
not,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  relative  texture  of  the  two1 
metals.  The  friction  between  the  two  is  much  less,  and  the  groove 
in  the  sheave  wheel  quickly  wears  smooth  and  glazed. 

The  aim  of  the  up-to-date  cement  manufacturers  seems  to  be 
“permanent  equipment”  in  all  possible  places  about  the  plant.  Loss 
of  output  is  a  serious  matter. 

Grinding  plates  and  breast  plates  for  ball  mills,  gearing  of  all 
kinds,  conveyor  parts  and  many  others  of  manganese  steel  have 
been  extensively  adopted. 

We  are  now  making  30  huge  manganese  steel  gear  rings  weigh¬ 
ing  about  three  and  one-half  tons  each,  to  be  placed  upon  a  like 
number  of  tube  mills  soon  to  be  installed  in  one  of  the  largest  ce¬ 
ment  plants  of  the  United  States.  This  order  was  the  result  of 
successful  showing  made  by  manganese  steel  gears,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  subjected  to  severe  tests  in  the  same  plant. 

A  cement  plant  working  in  the  Middle  West  is  using  a  hammer 
pulverizer  on  hard  limestone.  The  superintendent  reported  to  me 
that  while  tempered  tool  steel  used  in  the  swing  hammers  had  given 
a  life  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  hours,  manganese  steel  hammers 
on  the  same  raw  material  gave  a  life  of  seventeen  hundred  hours. 

In  the  ceramic  industries  manganese  steel  is  still  somewhat  of 
an  infant.  It  has  been  tried  at  some  points  with  splendid  results, 
while  at  other  points  on  clayworking  machinery  it  has  not  shown  a 
wear  comparative  with  its  cost  over  cast  iron. 


A  feature  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  using  man¬ 
ganese  steel  is  the  amount  of  wear  that  any  casting  gives  as  com¬ 
pared  to  its  weight. 

Reports  on  gearing  used  on  clayworking  machines  have  in  every 
instance  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  stated  that  the 
wear  given  had  shown  a  marked  saving  over  gears  previously  used. 
One  of  the  largest  of  the  clayworking  plants  of  the  East,  after  an 
eight-year  test,  decided  to  put  manganese  steel  crown  gears  and 
pinions  on  all  of  their  dry  pans.  Twenty  sets  were  ordered  and 
are  now  in  use  in  their  various  plants.  Brick  companies  in  the 
Kansas  gas  belt  have  used  manganese  steel  pinions  on  their  dry 
pans  and  report  that  they  have  already  secured  over  three  times 
the  life  of  iron  pinions  and  that  the  pinions  are  not  beginning  to 
show  wear,  while  the  wear  of  the  crown  gear  is  no  heavier,  if  as 
heavy,  as  when  iron  pinions  were  used. 

A  middle  western  clayworking  concern  was  crushing  grout  from 
fire  brick  in  a  nine-foot  dry  pan..  They  reported  a  wear  of  about, 
six  months  from  car  wheel  iron  tires  four  inches  thick.  They  were 
induced  to  try  a  manganese  steel  tire  two  inches  thick,  which  made 
the  first  cost  of  the  two  kinds  about  equal.  The  last  time  that  the 
writer  visited  this  plant  the  tires  had  been  in  use  for  nineteen* 
months  and  were  easily  good  for  another  year.  The  tire  was  ex*- 
amined  at  that  time  and  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  not 
being  concaved  more  than  3-32  of  an  inch  on  a  ten-inch  face.  This 
company  is  now  putting  manganese  steel  muller  tires  and  bottom 
plates  in  each  of  the  thirty  dry  pans  operated  by  them.  The  fact 
that  manganese  steel  muller  tires  wear  down  evenly  means  a  greater 
output  than  would  be  possible  when  using  chilled  iron  tires,  which 
quickly  wear  rough  on  the  face. 

Plants  making  fire  brick  retorts  have  used  cast  iron,  forged 
steel  and  manganese  steel  pug  mill  knives  all  on  the  same  shaft. 
They  found  after  extensive  tests  that  the  latter  was  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  At  least  that  is  my  belief  from  the  fact  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  order  them,  but  in  pug  mill  and  brick  machine  knivesf  the 
amount  of  material  that  is  worn  off  must  be  considered.  One  brick 
plant  using  an  auger  of  our  material  reported  that  it  gave  the 
same  life  as  white  iron ;  another  which  I  visited  in  December  has 
an  auger  in  use  that  is  going  to  give  over  twice  the  life  of  a  white 
iron  auger  which  he  secured  from  the  makers  of  his  machine.  A 
zinc  plant  reports  the  wear  on  augers  to  compare  as  about  9:4;  it 
is  a  matter  which  each  plant  must  determine  for  itself,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  material  to  be  handled  by  the  screw  having  much  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  life  of  same. 

Dry  pan  screen  plates  of  some  designs,  where  light  in  construc¬ 
tion,  show  a  marked  saving  where  used  in  the  place  of  either  grey, 
iron  or  malleable  iron.  Tests  are  being  made  to  determine  whether 
heavy  screen  plates  of  manganese  steel  will  pay.  What  the  out¬ 
come  will  be  I  cannot  say,  but  feel  confident  that  a  saving  will  be 
shown. 

The  fact  that  manganese  steel  will  bend  before  breaking  as¬ 
sures  the  clayworker  that  he  will  not  be  troubled  on  account  of 
breakage,  which  is  frequent  in  the  case  of  iron  screens,  resulting 
usually  from  the  lodging  of  pebbles  in  the  screen-slots,  these  peb¬ 
bles  projecting  far  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the  scraper. 

For  staves  on  the  rattler  for  the  testing  of  paving  brick  man¬ 
ganese  steel  has  shown  a  better  wear  than  any  other  material  that, 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  find,  and  they  have  tried  almost 
everything. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  standard  manganese  steel  cast¬ 
ings  conforming  to  the  government  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
chemical  and  physical  specifications  will  cure  all  the  ills  of  the 
clayworking  plant,  but  it  is  his  belief  that  any  clayworker  who  is 
required  to  make  replacements  as  often  as  once  a  year,  whether 
that  replacement  be  gears,  muller  plates,  muller  tires,  screens  or 
knives,  will  do  well  to  try  manganese  steel.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  This  is  a  very  interesting  paper  and 
is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kneisly  a 
question.  He  made  no  mention  of  crushers — clay  crushers. 
How  about  that? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  The  roll  crushers  are  what  I  referred  to.  We 
have  tried  some  conical  rolls,  and  the  results  have  not  been  as 
pleasing  as  they  might  have  been.  There  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  about  the  continual  pushing  along  of  the  material  which 
causes  the  manganese  steel  to  wear  out  faster  than  it  does 
where  there  is  a  straight  action.  Where  you  have  a  straight 
roll  crushing  we  have  made  some  very  nice  tests,  giving  four  or 
five  times  the  wear  that  you  get  out  of  iron. 

W.  D.  Richardson:  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  the  man¬ 
ganese  steel  after  you  order  it? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  Later  on,  we  hope  it  will  be  three  or  four 
months;  just  now  we  can  fill  the  orders  within  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Levi  Marshall,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.:  What  is  the  expense  of 
a  large  casting  like  that  used  on  dry  pan  tires? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  Dry  pan  plates  will  cost  you  about  three 
times  what  your  iron  would.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pound  price, 
but  the  fact  that  the  manganese  steel  for  your  dry  pan  or  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  command  all  the  weight  required.  If  you  can 
get  along  with,  say,  500  pounds  less,  naturally  it  eliminates  a 
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certain  amount  of  cost.  A  manganese  steel  tire  two  inches 
thick  will  give  you  better  service  and  wear  than  an  iron  tire 
five  inches  thick.  The  manganese  steel  tire  will  be  slightly 
rounded  at  the  edges,  while  the  iron  tire  will  have  pieces  nicked 
about  the  edges  from  the  size  of  your  finger  to  the  size  of  your 
fist. 

Mr.  Mead:  In  regard  to  the  wearing  of  the  manganese  steel 
muller  tires,  I  understood  you  to  say  they  wear  down  more 
•even.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  Yes,  sir.  The  case  I  mentioned  in  the  paper 
is  the  Laclede-Christy  plant.  They  had  four-inch  car  wheel 
iron  tires,  which  were  concave  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cut 
down  the  output  of  the  plant,  so  they  took  these  tires  out  after 
about  two  months’  service  and  ground  that  down,  getting  a  flat 
surface  again,  but  they  were  through  the  chill,  and  naturally 
the  second  surface  was  very  soft,  so  in  time  they  were  replaced 
with  manganese  steel  tires.  These  steel  tires  have  been  on 
about  twenty-two  months,  and  they  are  concave  not  to  exceed 
1/32  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Marshall:  When  you  remove  the  worn-out  manganese 
steel  will  you  get  more  per  pound  for  it  than  for  ordinary 
scrap? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  No,  sir;  just  about  the  same.  One  feature  I 
want  to  mention  is  the  additional  wear  you  get  from  manganese 
steel,  especially  in  brick  machine  knives,  even  with  steel  at  12 
cents  a  pound.  If  you  are  buying  iron  at  3  cents,  and  some  of 
you  are  more  fortunate,  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  manganese 
steel,  even  giving  you  three  or  four  times  the  wear,  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  show  up  the  manganese  favorably.  The  Coffey- 
ville  people  have  manganese  steel  grinding  plates  in  some  of 
their  dry  pans  that  have  been  in  use  three  and  one-half  years, 
and  they  formerly  got  seven  months  wear  out  of  iron. 

Mr.  Kane:  Does  this  same  disposition  to  wear  out  under 
friction  make  manganese  steel  unsuitable  for  the  dies  of  brick 
machines? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  For  dies  of  brick  machines,  you  appreciate, 
the  material  must  be  machined  with  emery  wheels,  and  to  get 
into  the  corners  with  emery  and  spindles  increases  the  expense 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  though  they  give  greater  wear,  it 
is  not  economy  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Cobb:  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  weight  brought  about  by  the  difference  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  roll  has  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Kneisly:  I  cannot  say  definitely  as  to  that.  The  firms 
using  them  report  that  they  are  satisfied  with  them. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  program.  Having  had  Mr.  Gregory’s  pa¬ 
per  yesterday,  brings  us  to  “The  Manufacture  and  Testing  of 
Fire  Brick,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  of  the  Illinois  State 
University,  at  Champaign,  Ill.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  Prof.  Bleininger  to  an  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  TESTING  OF  FIRE-BRICKS. 

BY  A.  V.  BLEININGER,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

All  clay  products  designed  to  withstand  higher  temperatures 
must  be  manufactured  from  the  so-called  fire  clay,  by  which  we 
mean  those  comparatively  pure  clays  which  do  not  soften  at  the 
temperatures  involved.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  ordinary  buff  burning  and  the  fire 
•clays,  but  that  they  must  gradually  shade  from  one  class  into  the 
other.  It  is  obvious  that  red  burning  clays  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  class  of  clays. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  the  various  grades  of  refrac¬ 
tory  clays  an  arbitrary  classification  of  clays  might  be  adopted,  in 
which  several  classes  of  fire  clays  are  distinguished.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  with  any  degree  or  authority  any  such 
classification  of  fire  clays,  and  the  writer  does  not  care  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  go  into  this  subject  beyond  saying  that  a  No.  1  fire 
clay  should  have  a  softening  temperature  not  below  that  of  cone 
32,  and  in  addition  should  still  retain  an  open  structure  at  this 
temperature,  without  any  evidence  of  softening. 

The  greatest  refractoriness  is  shown  by  pure  kaolin,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  composition:  47  per  cent  silica,  39  per  cent  alumina 
and  14  per  cent  chemical  water.  After  burning  this  changes  to 
54.7  per  cent  silica  and  45.3  per  cent  alumina,  all  of  the  chemical 
water  being  expelled  upon  calcination.  Refractories  made  from  such 
kaolins  would  therefore  show  the  greatest  heat  resisting  power. 
However,  any  increase  in  the  content  of  silica  or  any  introduction 
of  titanic  acid  or  of  the  fluxes  will  at  once  lower  the  refractori¬ 
ness  of  the  material  By  the  term  fluxes  we  understand,  of  course, 
■the  iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  the  alkalies. 

The  so-called  melting  point  or  softening  temperature  is  but  an 


unsatisfactory  criterion  of  the  real  refractory  value  of  a  clay  inas¬ 
much  as  the  viscosity  of  the  mass  softening  at  these  high  tempera¬ 
tures  is  so  great  that  even  inferior  materials  do  not  show  the  defor¬ 
mation  which  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  failing  point  of  the  speci¬ 
men  which  in  the  case  of  a  cone  is  that  position  in  which  the  apex1 
of  the  cone  touches  the  tile  or  other  support.  Clays,  therefore.  are? 
very  similar  to  quartz  and  orthoclase  feldspar,  minerals  which  have 
not  been  found  to  possess  a  definite  melting  point.  Thus,  while  the 
determination  of  this  softening  temperature  is  valuable  in  differ¬ 
entiating  between  the  various  grades  of  clays  it  does  not  tell  us 
anything  definite  as  regards  their  standing  up  qualities  under  actual 
furnace  conditions. 

In  order  that  a  clay  possess  these  qualities  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  it  be  refractory,  but  also  that  it  show  a  slow  vitrificaiton 
rate.  It  must  not  become  dense  at  low  temperatures.  To  illustrate : 
a  fire  clay  which  softens  at  say  cone  32  but  burns  to  a  dense  mass; 
at  cone  10,  is  not  a  first-class  refractory.  This  characteristic  is 
probably  most  readily  determined  by  means  of  the  water  absorption 
and  a  curve  bringing  out  this  behavior  could  be  readily  obtained 
by  burning  a  piece  of  clay  at  several  temperatures  from,  say,  cone  4 
to  cone  20  and  determining  the  weight  of  water  absorbed,  expressed 
in  per  cent,  at  these  various  temperatures.  For  a  high  grade  fire 
clay  this  curve  should  be  pretty  nearly  a  straight  line  bptween 
the  above  temperature  limits. 

In  summing  up  the  qualifications  of  a  high-grade  fire  clay,  then, 
we  might  say,  first,  that  it  must  show  a  softening  temperature  as 
usually  determined  above  cone  32  ;  secondly,  it  should  show  a  chem¬ 
ical  composition  close  to  that  of  kaolin,  i.  e.,  as  low  in  silica  as 
possible,  low  in  titanium  oxide,  iron  oxide,  lime,  magnesia  and  the 
alkalies ;  third,  it  should  show  gradual  vitrification  and  should  not 
become  dense  at  lower  temperatures ;  fourth,  it  should  show  good 
standing  up  qualities  as  determined  by  subjecting  a  test  piece  or 
brick  made  from  the  clay  in  question  to  a  load  test  at  an  average1, 
furnace  temperature.  At  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
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ards  these  test  conditions  are  a  load  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch: 
and  a  temperature  of  1,350  degrees  C.  (2.462  degrees  F.). 

The  process  of  the  fusion  of  fire  clay  is  usually  not  clearly  un¬ 
derstood.  We  must  not  only  get  away  from  the  idea  that  clay  has' 
a  well  defined  melting  point  but  must  also  realize  that  fusion  be¬ 
gins  at  an  early  stage  of  the  burning,  if  fluxes  are  present.  The 
more  of  the  latter  a  clay  contains- the  more  will  the  vitrification 
temperature  be  depressed  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  will  the 
clay  soften  at  the  lower  temperatures,  since  vitrification  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  softening.  The  higher  the  content  of  fluxes,  therefore, 
the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  vitrification  and  softening  be>- 
gin,  and  the  lower  finally  the  temperature  of  complete  softening  and 
deformation.  Thus,  while  a  pure  clay  may  not  begin  to  become 
dense  at  cone  30,  the  addition  of  even  4  or  5  per  cent  of  fluxes  may 
lower  the  vitrification  temperature  by  10  or  15  cones.  Hence,  while 
in  the  former  case  the  clay  will  be  able  to  carry  any  reasonable  load 
at  the  average  furnace  temperature  in  the  latter  the  material  will 
fail  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  we  might  consider 
this  subject  briefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mixing,  preparation, 
molding,  drying  and  burning. 

The  ideal  fire  clay  would  be  a  pure  clay  possessing  sufficient,  but 
not  excessive  plasticity,  good  working  and  drying  qualities,  low 
burning  shrinkage  and.  of  course,  maximum  refractoriness  after 
burning.  However,  such  a  combination  of  qualities  is  difficult  to 
find.  The  fire  clays  which  are  a.vailable  are  frequently  clays  of 
practically  no  plasticity  and  which  cannot  be  worked  alone.  They 
show,  of  course,  no  drying  shrinkage,  but  a  high  contraction  in  vol¬ 
ume  upon  burning.  At  the  same  time  they  are  often  highly  refrac-. 
tory  since  they  correspond  closely  to  the  composition  of  the  pure  clay 
substance.  Hence,  while  they  are  valuable  on  this  account  they 
are  troublesome  on  account  of  their  lack  of  working  qualities  and 
their  high  burning  shrinkage.  These  clays  are  known  as  flint  clays 
and  form  an  important  part  of  the  clay  resources  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  They  vary  in  composition  and  qual¬ 
ities  from  locality  to  locality,  and,  hence,  the  term  flint  clay  does 
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not  necessarily  mean  a  high  grade  material.  These  clays,  when 
mined,  are  quite  hard,  of  dense  conchoidal  fracture,  but  after  long 
storing  become  softer  and  slow  a  slight  increase  in  their  working 
qualities.  If  ground  very  fine  in  a  tube  mill,  especially  in  the  wet 
condition  these  clays  could  be  made  to  develop  sufficient  plasticity 
to  be  made  into  bricks  by  the  slop  process. 

Again,  the  fire  clays  may  be  clays  of  the  so-called  “set”  type, 
which,  though  like  flint  clays  in  being  nonplastic  at  first,  are  readily 
made  plastic  by  ordinary  fine  grinding.  The  writer  has  seen  such 
clays  from  Alabama,  which  could  be  manufactured  into  high-grade 
products  since  they  have  practically  the  composition  of  kaolin,  and. 
hence,  are  exceedingly  refractory. 

The  fire  clays  most  frequently  found  are  of  the  plastic  type,  but 
of  inferior  refractoriness,  approaching  more  or  less  the  No.  2  fire 
clays  in  composition. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  clay  which  in  itself  could  constitute  a  good  fire  brick  body; 
In  most  cases,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  produce  a  body  con¬ 
sisting  of  flint  clay  and  bond  clay,  mixed  together  in  about  the  ratio 
of  6  :1  for  high  grade  products.  In  some  cases  the  burning  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  flint  clay  is  so  high  that  part  of  it  must  be  calcined  or 
replaced  by  crushed  old  fire  bricks,  called  grog.  As  regards  mix¬ 
ing  thq  fire  clay  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  of  primary  importance* 
to  study  the  formation  and  quality  of  every  part  of  the  clay  deposit 
so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  part  is  of  infe-< 
rior  or  superior  refractoriness.  If  a  certain  vein  or  streak  is  of 
low  value  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  and  rejected.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  low  grade  material  is  but  small  in  quantity  and 
cannot  be  plainly  recognized  it  might  be  possible  to  render  it  more 
harmless  by  causing  it  to  be  mixed  uniformly  with  the  entire  output 
of  the  clay  mine  so  that  the  average  content  of  the  injurious  clay 
is  very  low.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  a  good-sized  stock  shed, 
which,  by  the  way,  would  be  an  excellent  investment  for  almost 
every  fire  brick  plant. 

As  to  the  proportioning  of  the  flint  and  plastic  clays  it  might  be 
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said  that  this  should  be  done  by  proper  mechanical  devices  so  that 
the  desired  amounts  of  the  two  clays  are  introduced  at  all  times, 
thus  resulting  in  a  more  uniform  mixture.  It  usually  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  mix  the  gfound  flint  and  bond  clays. 

The  customary  preparation  of  the  clay  mixture  consists  in  dry 
pan  grinding,  screening  and  tempering  in  the  wet  pan.  Where  the 
bond  clay  is  of  good  quality  this  treatment  is  amply  sufficient,  bufc 
where  the  quality  of  the  product  suffers  by  the  use  of  an  inferior 
plastic  clay  a  different  treatment  might  greatly  improve  the  re¬ 
sultant  quality  of  the  bricks.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  breaking 
down  of  a  fire  brick  is  due  to  its  least  refractory  constituent  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  quality  of  the  product  may  be  improved  by 
grinding  the  plastic  clay  with  some  of  the  flint  clay  to  an  intimate, 
mixture  which  passes  quite  a  fine  mesh,  say  the  20  mesh  screen.  To 
illustrate,  if  a  brick  body  consists  of  85  per  cent  flint  and  15  per  cent 
bond  clay,  the  brick  could  be  improved  by  grinding,  say  20  per  cent 
of  the  flint  with  the  15  per  cent  plastic  to  this  fineness  and  using 
as  the  bond  these  35  per  cent  of  mixture.  The  writer  has  succeeded 
in  improving  by  this  treatment  a  fire  brick  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  of  low  quality.  There  are  now  many  grinding  machines, 
on  the  market  which  could  do  this  kind  of  fine  grinding  very  cheaply 
and  efficiently,  and  this  suggestion  might  prove  of  considerable  value 
to  plants  now  struggling  with  the  annoying  bond  clay  problem. 

Most  of  our  fire  bricks  are  molded  by  the  soft  mud  process, 
either  by  hand  or  machinery,  and  are  frequently  repressed.  For 
most  work  this  kind  of  brick  is  probably  the  best,  though  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  such  as  gas  benches,  etc.,  where  the  bricks  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  effects  of  high  temperature  and  pressure  the  dry  press- 
process  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  drying  offers,  as  a  rule,  no  difficulty,  howevei',  and  need  not 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  As  regards  the  burning  it  might' 
be  said  that  the  temperature  should  be  carried  as  high  as  possible. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  burning  shrinkage  of  a  clay 
does  not  reach  its  limit  with  the  first  burning,  but  that  some  addi¬ 
tional  shrinkage  takes  place  on  re-burning,  though  in  decreasing 


amounts.  Although  we  are  not  able  to  burn  fire  brick  so  that  no 
further  shrinkage  whatever  takes  place  on  heating,  yet  we  should 
endeavor  to  carry  the  burning  as  far  as  possible.  Underburnt  fire 
bricks  are  very  undesirable  for  many  purposes  and  the  burning' 
temperature  should  in  no  case  be  below  cone  12.  The  idea  that  soft 
burned  fire  bricks  are  as  good  as  the  harder  burnt  is  erroneous. 

As  to  the  testing  of  fire  bricks  the  subject  might  be  considered, 
under  the  heads  of  general  and  special  tests.  The  former  involve; 
the  questions  of  refractoriness,  chemical  analysis  and  load  carrying 
ability.  The  latter  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the  bricks  are  to 
be  subjected,  involving  the  action  of  slag  or  glass,  abrasion  by  ore ; 
action  of  caustic  lime  at  a  red  heat  or  any  or  other  numerous 
factors. 

Summarizing  again  the  general  tests  for  No.  1  fire  bricks  it 
might  be  said  that  the  bricks  should  not  soften  below  cone  32,  should 
be  as  low  in  fluxes  as  possible,  not  over  0.20  RO  expressed  in  chem¬ 
ical  equivalents  and  should  be  able  to  carry  a  load  of  50  pounds 
for  square  inch  at  1,350  degrees  C.,  as  practiced  in  the  test  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

There  are  as  yet  no  general  requirements  establishing  clearly 
what  properties  constitute  a  No.  1  fire  brick  and  how  it  differs  frorrf 
the  No.  2  material,  and  the  writer  would  suggest  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fire  brick  that  it  might  be  well  to  co-operate  in  setting 
down  certain  definitions  along  these  lines,  though  naturally  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  every  case  of  the  use  of  fire  brick.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  with  the  idea  of  benefitting  primarily  the  manufacturer 
who,  in  many  cases,  is  not  receiving  the  equivalent  of  the  value  of 
his  products  and  of  putting  a  premium  on  quality.  High  grade 
bricks  should  be  paid  for  according  to  their  quality. 

This  question  is  an  important  one  as  may  be  seen  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  articles  in  the  metallurgical  journals  in  which  the  question  of 
refractories  is  constantly  brought  up.  If  any  specifications  are  to 
be  drawn  up  as  is  being  demanded  by  the  metallurgical  engineers, 
let  the  movement  start  from  the  side  of  the  manufacturers  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  unjust  demands  on  the  part  of  the  users 
which  would  work  harm  to  the  fire  brick  industry.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.  ) 

General  Discussion. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger:  I  desire  to  say  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  said  that  the  question  of  fire  clays  and  refractories  needs 
a  great  deal  of  study.  A  good  many  factories  ought  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  determine  what  is  a  No.  1  fire  brick  and  a  No.  2  fire 
brick,  and  just  what  test  or  analysis  each  grade  will  stand,  so 
the  man  who  sells  the  fire  brick  will  not  be  up  in  the  air. 

Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  I  think  Prof.  Bleininger  has 
given  us  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  as  a  fire  brick  man  I 
would  say  the  conditions  he  mentions  have  been  recognized  by 
myself,  and,  I  presume,  by  a  great  many  other  manufacturers. 

I  think  these  conditions  should  be  met,  and  the  suggestions  he 
has  offered  are  very  good. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  If  the  chair  may  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words,  we  had  at  one  time  a  National  Fire  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  used  to  get  together  once  or  twice  a  year  and  have 
a  good  dinner  and  agree  to  maintain  prices,  and  then  go  away 
and  cut  each  other’s  throats.  We  haven’t  any  live  fire  brick 
association  at  the  present  time.  Prof.  Bleininger’s  paper  is  a 
very  valuable  one,  but  as  Mr.  Parker  will  bear  me  out,  there 
are  so  many  uses  to  which  fire  brick  are  put  and  the  conditions 
vary  so  that  there  can  be  no  rule.  Some  fire  brick  demand  that 
the  material  shall  be  ground  very  fine,  while  other  conditions 
demand  that  it  shall  be  ground  very  coarse,  so  there  can  really 
be  no  rule.  We  had  one  customer  who  had  180  recipes  for  mak¬ 
ing  fire  brick  just  to  suit  certain  customers. 

R.  L.  Frink,  Lancaster,  Ohio:  I  have  a  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  President  Bleininger.  Has  there  not  been  a  definite 
test  as  to  the  method  of  grinding  relating  to  the  heat  test? 

Prof.  Bleininger:  No,  no  test  has  been  made  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
on  the  size  or  coarseness  of  the  grog  and  in  regard  to  reducing 
the  maximum  density.  Wherever  you  have  maximum  density 
you  have  the  highest  heat  test. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  That  would  depend  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  that  fire  brick  was  to  be  submitted.  I  have  seen 
that  as  a  miner  and  shipper  of  fire  clays  for  thirty-three  years. 
There  is  no  rule;  the  conditions  vary  so  that  you  have  got  to 
find  it  out  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Frink:  Would  not  that  very  fact  justify  some  formula- 
tive  method  of  size  as  relating  to  the  fluxes  of  the  brick,  in  view 
of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  statement  of  the  fluxes  determining  the 
heat  carrying  capacity? 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  I  remember  some  years  ago  we  were 
selling  to  a  firm  in  Pennsylvania  fire  clay  of  the  best  quality. 
They  were  lining  blast  furnaces  with  them.  The  blast  furnace 
changed  hands  and  the  new  owners  had  a  fire  clay  plant  of 
their  own,  and  they  did  not  propose  to  buy  fire  brick  when  they 
could  make  them  themselves.  The  brick  they  made  were  con- 
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sidered  No.  1  fire  brick,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  lining 
of  the  blast  furnace  went  down.  They  are  now  using  New  Jer¬ 
sey  clay  for  their  fire  brick,  and  yet  these  same  fire  brick  were 
No.  1  for  other  purposes.  You  cannot  classify  any  certain  fire 
brick  a  No.  1  brick  for  all  purposes. 

Daniel  Cobb:  Your  remarks  are  very  true.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  preparing  and  manufacturing  fire  brick  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  furnaces  carrying  the  bullion  for 
gold  refining,  and  my  experience  in  that,  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  cupola  for  the  melting  of  iron,  shows  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  can  be  found  in  the  grog  alone.  If  the  material  is  good, 
there  are  innumerable  ways  which  you  have  to  adopt  to  suit 
the  varying  conditions  to  which  the  fire  brick  are  put.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  best  to  lay  down  any  rule  at  all  as  applicable  to  all 
fire  clays.  Each  one  must  determine  the  particular  qualities 
of  his  brick  for  himself,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  along 
this  line,  we  will  have  the  next  paper  on  the  program,  “Some 
Properties  of  Brick  and  Brick  Work,”  by  Major  J.  E.  Howard, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Major  How¬ 
ard  is  not  unknown  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  for  he 
has  favored  us  with  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  with  us  today.  (Applause.) 


it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  absorption  test  to 
specify  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  which  the  brick  should  possess.  Is 
it  defensible  to  report  the  voids  by  the  common  test  by  immersion 
knowing  that  the  water  may  not  reach  all  of  them  and  furthermore 
accrediting  the  material  with  only  one-half  its  real  porosity  by  stat¬ 
ing  the  results  in  terms  of  weight,  instead  of  by  volume. 

NEXT  AS  TO  THE  HYGROSCOPIC  CHARACTER  OF  BURNT  CLAY. 

Wood  exposed  to  the  air  is  constantly  changing  in  weight,  due 
to  its  gathering  up  moisture  or  imparting  it,  according  to  changes  in 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Relatively,  brick  appear  to  absorb 
but  little  moisture  in  this  manner. 

Two  tables  will  be  presented,  one  showing  results  with  different 
kinds  of  wood  and  the  other  with  ground  brick  and  small  pieces  of 
broken  brick.  The  wood  samples  gained  in  weight  from  four  and 
one-half  to  six  per  cent.,  the  ground  brick  gained  .2  per  cent.,  while 
the  broken  brick  only  .06  and  .07  per  cent.  That  is  in  round  num-’ 
bers  the  wood  samples  gained  from  20  to  60  times  as  the  brick 
samples ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  brick  is  not  naturally  a 
damp  material  for  building  purposes. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 

MOISTURE  ABSORBED  BY  DIFFERENT  WOODS. 

Kind  of  Wood.  Per  Cent  of  Moisture. 

Poplar .  4.9 

Pine  .  5.5 

Maple  . .  5.5 

Cypress  . 6.1 

Oak .  4.5 

Mahogany  .  5.3 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  SOME  STREET  PAVEMENT  TEST'S 
AND  NOTES  ON  BRICK  AND  BRICK  WORK. 


JAMES  E.  HOWARD.,  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

In  co-opera'tion  with  Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  president  of  your  asso- 
tion,  and  secretary  of  The  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  undertaken  some  observations  on  the 
behavior  of  street  pavements  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  present  and  obtaining  exact  information  thereto. 
But  before  entering  upon  a  description  of  this  investigation  allow 
me  to  present,  briefly,  a  few  notes  on  other  matters  connected  wnth 
brick  and  brick  work. 

First  in  regard  to  Scoria  brick. 

This  kind  of  brick  is  being  used  in  the  City  of  Washington  for 
stretchers  alongside  the  street  car  tracks  and  for  paving  the  space 
between  them.  They  are  obtained  from  Middleborough,  England ; 
made  from  blast  furnace  slag ;  cast  in  a  rotary  casting  machine ; 
subsequently  annealed,  and  cost  in  Washington  about  $50  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

As  castings  they  contain  many  small  blow  holes  which  are  most 
numerous  near  the  top  surfaces.  When  laid  they  are  placed  bottom 
side  up.  The  blow  holes  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  there¬ 
fore  the  material,  as  a  whole,  is  nonabsorbent.  Red  ink  does  not 
penetrate  it. 

There  are  three  distinct  shades  of  color  in  an.  individual  brick. 
At  the  immediate  surface  &  grayish  blue,  next  a  dark  blue  zone, 
while  the  body  of  the  brick  has  a  greenish  blue  color.  The  specific^ 
gravity  varies  with  these  shades  of  color,  being  lightest  at  the  sur¬ 
face  and  heaviest  in  the  body  of  the  brick. 

In  the  body  the  specific  gravity  is  2.982,  which  is  equal  to  a 
weight  of  186.1  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  a  heavier  brick  than  one 
of  burnt  clay. 

Tests  show  the  brick  to  have  a  compressive  strength  of 

i  19,470  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
When  tested  on  side . J  14,940  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

(17,770  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

i  21,510  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
When  tested  on  end . -!  10,030  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

( 12,900  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Next  presenting  a  few  specific  gravity  determinations  on  brick 
from  different  parts  of  the  kiln,  supplementing  those  results  which 
were  placed  before  you  at  an  earlier  convention,  on  the  well  knowh 
fact  of  the  decrease  in  density  of  the  material  as  the  hardness  of 
burning  is  increased. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


Kind  of  brick. 

Location  in  kiln. 

Specific  gravit-y. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot, 
pounds. 

Common.  . 

.  Green  brick.  . .  . 

2,682 

167.4 

Common.  . 

.  Top . 

2.680 

167.2 

Common.  . 

.  Middle . 

2.63 

164.1 

Common.  . 

.  Middle . 

2.577 

160.8 

Common.  . 

.  Arch . 

2.543 

158.7 

Face . 

.  .Green  brick .... 

2.695 

168.2 

Face . 

.  .Bottom . 

2.653 

165.5 

Face . 

.  .Middle . 

2.62 

163.5 

Face . 

.  .Middle . 

2.69 

162.2 

Face . 

.  .Top . 

2.575 

160.7 

The  face  brick  were  burned  in  a  down  draft  kiln. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the 
green  brick  and  the  hardest  brick  of  the  same  clay  ranged  from 
4(4  to  5  1-5  per  cent. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  results.  As  an  index  of  porl- 
osity,  the  sp.gr.  of  the  material  taken  in  connection  with  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  intact  brick  is  a  very  reliable  factor.  The 
percentage  of  total  voids  can  be  closely  judged  of  from  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  brick.  The  question  presents  itself  whether 


TABLE  NO.  3. 

MOISTURE  ABSORBED  BY  BRICK. 


Kind  of  Brick  Per  Cent  of  Moisture. 

Ground  material  from  common  brick.  .  .2 

Small  fragment  .  .06 

Ground  material,  from  face  brick .  .2 

Small  fragment  .  .07 


The  samples  of  wood  were  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  80  per 
cent  relative  humidity,  the  samples  of  brick  85  per  cent. 

A  few  remarks  on  another  phase  of  the  subject  before  describing 
the  pavement  tests. 

A  diagram  has  been  prepared  showing  the  working  stresses  of 
the  different  building  materials,  under  the  New  York  Building  Code. 


Under  Building  Code,  City  of  New  York.  working  Load 

Compression  per  sq.  In.  /  Strength. 


Steel 

12100 

lbs. 

'i* 

Cast  Iron 

0  800 

lbs. 

Brick  Pier 

a 

- 1  Laid  In  1:1  Cement  Mortar. 

280 

lbs- 

Ho  th 

Brick  Pier 

■  

1  Laid  In  1:1  Cement  Mortar. 

260 

lbs. 

Brick  Pier 

CD 

Laid  In  1:4  Lime  Mortar. 

1  1 1 

lbs. 

»/7  tb 

4b  lh 

1000 

lbs. 

Portland  Cement 

r  ■ 

'  1  i 

230 

lbs. 

'ZQ  lh 

Mortar.  1  :  1. 

1:2:4  Concrete 

■  i 

230 

lbs- 

H  «• 

1:2:8  Concrete 

■  i 

208 

lbs. 

H  th 

Long  Leaf  Pine 

■ 

- 1 

46  0 

lbs. 

%  th 

Spruce 

■ 

| 

160 

lbs. 

th 

The  allowable 

working  stresses  under 

this  code, 

and  those  of 

other  cities  of  which  many  are  based  on  the  New  York  laws,  show 
an  underrating  of  the  constructive  value  of  brick  and  brick  work. 
The  code  recognizes  brick  laid  in  1:3  cement  mortar  and  in  1:4 
lime  mortar,  and  limits  the  working  stresses  to  250  pounds  and  111 
pounds  per  square  inch,  respectively,  for  brick  so  laid. 

In  the  case  of  steel  and  cast  iron  the  permissible  working  loads 
are  about  one-third  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the  mate¬ 
rials,  but  for  brick  work  it  amounts  to  only  one-seventh  to  one- 
twelfth  the  usual  compressive  strength  displayed  by  piers  laid  in  the 
above  mentioned  mortars.  This  is  not  all,  when  hard  burnt  brick 
are  laid  in  a  1:1  cement  mortar  the  crushing  strength  may  be  not 
less  than  twenty  times  the  allowable  working  load  or  the  code. 

And  even  this  may  be  exceeded.  A  brick  pier  was  recently  tested 
at  the  Pittsburg  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which  dis¬ 
played  a  crushing  strength  of  6,250  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  25 
times  the  allowable  working  load  of  the  above  mentioned  build-< 
ing  code.  More  should  be  said  about  this  pier.  It  was  made  of  -wire 
cut,  Kushequa  brick,  laid  on  edge  with  a  hollow  core,  making  a 
pier  11%  inches  square  on  the  outside,  with  a  6(4  inch  core.  It 
was  7  feet  9%  inches  high,  laid  in  1:1  cement  mortar  and  tested 
when  25  days  old.  The  total  crushing  strength  of  this  pier  was 
582,480  pounds 'or  291  tons.  Its  strength,  6,250  pounds  per  square 
inch,  on  the  net  section  of  the  brick  work,  places  it  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  brick  piers  thus  far  tested. 

But  other  strong  piers  of  a  series  of  tests  have  been  laid  up  and 
correspondingly  high  results  will  be  looked  for. 

REFERRING  NOW  TO  THE  STREET  PAVEMENT  TESTS. 

These  tests  are  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
on  other  engineering  structures  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  such 
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as  bridges  of  large  span,  the  structural  members  of  tall  buildings, 
and  the  shells  and  other  parts  of  steam  boilers.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  consists  of  the  careful  determination  of  measurable  changes 
in  dimensions,  general  and  local,  which  take  place  in  all  structures, 
resulting  from  the  loads  which  they  sustain  or  by  reason  of  changes 
in  temperature.  The  same  methods  of  study  and  analysis  are  being 
applied  to  the  subject  of  street  pavements  as  those  which  have 
been  used  to  demonstrate  the  strength  and  durability  of  permanent 
structures  in  iron  and  steel. 

Probably  there  is  no  greater  engineering  problem  of  today  than 
that  which  pertains  to  road  or  street  pavements.  It  is  a  problem  of 
unusual  economic  importance. 

Information  has  been  acquired  in  the  past  as  to  how  it  is  best 
to  use  iron  and  steel  and  what  the  limiting  stresses  are  beyond) 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  We  are  now  engaged  in  developing  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  class  in  reference  to  pavements.  How  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  heaviest  traffic  may  be  successfully  provided  for.  This 
necessitates  the  most  careful  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  used,  and  also  the  behavior  of  the  pavements  them¬ 
selves  regarded  as  engineering  structures. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  being  done  consists  of  establishing 
certain  reference  marks  in  the  pavements,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  initially  noted,  and  subsequent  remeasurements  of  the  same 
under  other  conditions  of  temperature  and  loads. 

The  reference  marks  themselves  are  small  pieces  of  bronze  wire 
inserted  in  drilled  holes  and  cemented  in  the  brick.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  wires  have  small  counter-sunk  holes  which  center  and 
fix  the  length  of  the  strain  gauge  so  called,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  minute  changes  in  lengths  which  take  place.  Under 
favorable  conditions  differences  in  these  gauged  lengths  so  small 
as  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  may  be  detected. 

A  few  degrees  difference  in  temperature  will  make  differences 
in  the  gauged  lengths  which  are  expected  to  be  measured.  The 
effect  of  change  in  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  roadway 
taken  in  longitudinal  and  in  transverse  directions  will  each  be 
measured.  The  general  slope  or  crowning  of  the  street  will  be 
noted  and  changes  in  the  same  looked  for  under  different  thermal 
•  conditions  observed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  effects  of  wheel  pressures,  the  maximum  depression  which 
occurs  and  the  distributive  capacity  of  the  pavements  will  in  turn 
be  noted.  The  inquiry,  in  fact,  is  one  directed  toward  ascertaining* 
those  changes  in  shape  or  dimensions  which  are  constantly  going 
on,  noting  where  maximum  and  minimum  effects  are  found  and  de¬ 
termining  with  precision  the  magnitude  of  those  changes. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  it  is  expected  to  eventually  learn  what 
constitutes  durability  and  permanence  In  pavements  in  the  same 
way  as  we  now  judge  of  the  safe  working  loads  in  a  bridge.  Also 
to  learn  how  to  futher  increase  the  capacity  of  the  pavement  for 
successfully  meeting  greater  service  requirements  than  those  which 
are  now  commonly  found. 

Since  changes  in  temperature  and  changes  in  load  are  each 
accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  form  or  dimensions  it  is 
the  purpose  of  these  observations  on  the  pavements  to  ascertain 
over  what  range  such  changes  in  dimensions  may  take  place  with¬ 
out  permanent  injury  to  the  roadway,  when  a  zone  of  danger  is 
being  approached,  and  clearly  define  in  measured  terms  what 
happens. 

A  number  of  lantern  slides  will  be  presented  illustrating  the 
inauguration  of  this  interesting  work  on  that  magnificent  pavement, 
the  Motor  Speedway  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Major  Howard  has  given  us  a  very 
valuable  paper,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  discussion  on  same 
at  this  time. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

W.  P.  Blair:  In  connection  with  that  paper,  there  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  I  would  like  to  bring  up  that  is  hardly  in  the  line  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  paper,  and  yet  it  has  to  do  with  the  paper  itself. 
You  have  been  shown  by  this  paper  and  the  lantern  slides  a 
little  of  the  effort  that  is  being  put  forth  in  our  behalf  by  the 
government.  The  bureau  was  established  as  a  result  of  our 
•continued  advocacy  for  help  on  the  part  of  the  government  in 
research  work  that  would  benefit  the  clay  industry.  As  you 
perhaps  all  know,  the  last  Congress  granted  the  petition  that 
we  have  presented  to  them  from  time  to  time  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  Society  of 
Mining  Engineers  for  their  assistance  in  this  matter.  I  know 
in  every  case  where  I  was  called  on  to  go  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  insisting  and  praying  and  begging 
for  the  establishment  of  this  bureau,  I  always  found  by  my 
side  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  American  Society  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers.  They  assisted  us  greatly  in  the  establishment 
of  this  bureau.  I  think  in  appreciation  of  this  effort  and  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  in  appreciation  of 
the  work  this  bureau  proposes  to  do  for  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try,  that  every  time  any  member  of  this  Association  visits  the 
city  of  Washington  or  Pittsburg,  he  ought  to  walk  in  and  take 
off  his  hat,  and  see  what  the  government  is  doing  for  us. 

I  was  somewhat  pleased  with  the  pictures  Mr.  Howard 
showed.  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  show  any  pictures  of 
the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway,  and  I  want  to  say  for  your 
information  that  that  is  the  speedway  that  was  constructed  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  because  it  was  an  opportunity  that  was  af¬ 
forded  us  to  exploit  to  the  world  the  possibilities  of  a  properly 
constructed  brick  pavement.  The  history  of  that  speedway, 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  is  this:  At  the  time  of 
'the  first  races  the  track  was  a  bituminous  macadam  track,  fifty 


feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  miles  around.  At  the  first  races, 
which  I  myself  attended,  there  were  seven  people  killed.  I 
myself  saw  Barney  Oldfield  come  around  on  that  newly  finished, 
and,  as  they  thought  at  the  time,  elegant  bituminum  track,  and 
rout  out  a  place  as  big  as  my  leg.  The  promoters  of  the  speed¬ 
way  came  to  us,  almost  out  of  fear  that  they  would  be  indicted 
for  murder,  and  wanted  to  know  if  there  could  not  be  some  re¬ 
lief  afforded  them  by  the  construction  of  a  brick  surface  on 
that  speedway.  That  conference  resulted  in  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  assuming  the  building 
of  that  track,  and  since  it  has  been  finished  a  number  of  the 
world’s  records  have  been  broken.  In  addition  to  the  races  that 
have  taken  place  there,  I  will  say  that  almost  every  day  for 
the  last  couple  of  years  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  from 
all  over  the  country  send  their  automobiles  and  their  drivers 
to  that  track  for  practice,  and  in  all  that  time  only  one  death 
has  occurred,  and  that  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  track,  and  no 
serious  accident  has  happened  in  any  of  the  races.  This  speed¬ 
way  has  attracted  wonderful  attention  from  all  over  the  world 
on  account  of  its  merit.  Barney  Oldfield  at  one  time,  in  a  200- 
mile  race,  lost  one  of  his  tires,  and  the  audience  saw  that  tire 
roll  away  from  the  automobile  and  roll  up  against  the  bulwark 
erected  on  one  side  of  the  track.  This  happened  just  after  he 
passed  the  grand  stand,  and  he  went  all  the  way  around  before 
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be  stopped  at  the  supply  pit  and  got  another  wheel  and  went 
ahead  in  the  race,  and  all  the  while  that  immense  audience  was 
craning  their  necks,  expecting  to  see  him  killed  any  moment. 
I  talked  with  him  afterward,  and  said,  “Why  did  you  incur 
such  a  risk  of  your  own  life?”  and  he  replied,  “Why,  Mr.  Blair, 
that  was  a  brick  track;  I  was  safe.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
Major  Howard  for  this  splendid  paper. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Mead  and  carried. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Robb  is  down  on  the  program 
to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Robb:  I  was  very  glad  when  Mr.  Blair  took  my 
place  on  the  program,  and  have  been  wondering  why  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  put  so  common  a  brick  as  myself  on  the  program 
to  discuss  such  a  scientific  paper.  However,  I  want  to  thank 
Major  Howard  for  his  work  in  this  line,  and  I  also  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Association,  and  especially  the  paving  brick 
manufacturers  in  this  Association,  to  encourage  more  work 
along  this  line.  Until  about  five  years  ago  practically  nothing 
had  been  done  in  a  way  that  would  bring  results  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  real  conditions,  so  that  we  might  know  as  to  our 
own  business,  but  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  organized  in  1905,  and  at  once  began  an  inves¬ 
tigation  not  only  of  their  own  material,  but  of  the  way  of  using 
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it.  We  still  need  very  much  of  this  research  work  done,  and 
need  scientific  work  done  along  the  line  that  Major  Howard 
has  been  doing.  The  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  represent  an  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  It 
represents  good  roads  and  good  streets;  it  represents  scientific 
and  safe  construction.  Paving  brick  is  the  only  real  paving  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  permanent.  Nothing  else  will  stand  the  test  that 
brick  has.  The  people  put  down  a  very  expensive  street,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  to  nine  or  ten  years  they  expect  to  resurface 
it;  but  if  they  put  down  a  good  brick  street  and  it  fails  any¬ 
thing  under  twenty  years,  they  condemn  it.  Brick  paved  streets 
cost  less  than  any  other  streets,  and  we  should  all  of  us  en¬ 
courage  the  government  to  make  more  thorough  research,  as 
well  as  encourage  our  Association  to  do  more  along  this  line. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner:  I  am  not  in  the  vitrified  street  paving 
brick  business,  but  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  street  pave¬ 
ments,  and  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  those  engaged 
in  the  business.  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  refer  back 
to  our  first  Philadelphia  convention,  perhaps  some  twenty-two 
years  ago,  when  street  paving  brick — I  mean  vitrified  brick — 
were  just  beginning  to  come  to  the  front,  before  the  paving 
brick  men  had  conventions  of  their  own.  I  was  not  interested 
in  the  industry  any  more  than  I  am  today.  I  may  in  the  future 
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associate  myself  with  these  people  and  become  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  street  paving  brick.  The  reason  I  gave  for 
not  going  into  the  business  then  was  because  it  was  a  new 
thing  and  I  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
trade  in  this  country.  I  was  something  like  Josh  Billings  dur¬ 
ing  the  war — he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  wife’s  relations 
on  the  altar  of  his  country.  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  my 
fellow-associates  until  the  time  would  come  that  they  could 
get  a  foothold.  I  was  looking  ahead ;  I  was  somewhat  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  legislation  work  of  the  State  and  the  Nation,  and 
I  knew  something  of  the  manipulations  that  were  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  foothold  in  almost  anything  that  was  new,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preliminary 
work  along  that  line.  But  now,  coming  to  my  point:  At  the 
Philadelphia  convention  there  was  something  said  on  the  floor 
about  vitrified  paving  brick.  During  the  discussion  there  was 
a  gentleman  from  my  city,  I  cannot  now  recall  his  name,  who 
said  that  by  a  combination  of  certain  building  brick  clays  he 
could  make  a  first-class  street  paving  brick.  Well,  I  sat  there 
in  my  seat  and  listened  to  him,  and  I  got  up  after  he  was 
through,  because  there  is  a  saying  that  “silence  gives  consent,” 
and  if  I  remained  silent  I  would  be  looked  upon  as  indorsing 
the  statement,  and  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  no  more  foolish 
statement  could  be  made  by  mortal  man  than  he  made  on  that 
occasion. .  My  opinion  is  that  you  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow’s  ear,  and  it  would  be  just  as  difficult  to  make  a  vitri¬ 


fied  street  paving  brick  out  of  any  mixture  of  building  brick 
clays  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  statement  I  made  at  that  conven¬ 
tion.  I  was  present  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  session  and  heard  the  brick  men  talk,  and  I  stepped 
up  to  the  presiding  officer  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  something  before  they 
closed,  but  there  were  two  meetings  that  they  run  together,  and, 
of  course,  I  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  they  were 
discussing  a  subject  that  I  had  suggested  to  them  twenty-two 
years  ago,  and  they  were  suggesting  the  feasibility  of  adopting 
the  suggestion  that  I  had  made  on  that  occasion,  and  I  felt  a 
little  proud  that  my  judgment  was  being  vindicated,  and  that 
was  this:  I  told  them  at  that  time  that  the  man  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  street  paving  brick,  who  would  send  an  ar¬ 
ticle  out  from  his  plant  that  was  not  perfect,  was  the  worst 
enemy  to  the  industry.  I  told  them  furthermore  that  it  should 
not  be  required  to  have  a  municipal  inspector  to  inspect  the 
vitrified  paving  brick,  but  that  that  work  should  be  done  at  the- 
brick  plant  by  the  manufacturer  before  the  brick  left  his  plant, 
because  the  man  at  the  plant  would  know  more  about  a  street 
paving  brick  than  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  inspectors  in  the- 
various  cities,  and  I  know  also  that  these  inspectors  can  be- 
manipulated  on  certain  occasions,  because  they  are  human,  and 
I  have  rubbed  up  against  humanity  enough  to  know  how  weak 
some  of  them  are.  They  are  not  “all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.”  I 
understand  that  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted  at  this  meeting, 
but  it  may  be  adopted  at  the  next,  when  they  get  farther  along. 

I  suggested  another  thing  at  that  meeting,  and  that  was  that 
a  street  paving  brick  be  laid  in  the  street  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees  with  the  curb,  so  that  the  tire  of  the  vehicle,  before  it 
would  get  off  of  one  brick,  would  be  on  the  other,  and  there 
would  be  no  concussion,  as  there  would  be  if  the  brick  were  laid 
at  acute  angles  with  the  curb.  The  rounding  of  the  edges  of 
two  brick  laid  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  joint  that  may  be  put 
between  them,  will  make  perhaps  a  distance  of  five-eighths  of 
an  inch,  and  with  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle  going  from  one  edge 
to  the  other,  there  is  a  concussion  like  the  triphammer.  In 
laying  the  brick  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  curb,  this  con¬ 
dition  will  not  maintain,  because  the  wheel  will  be  on  the  for¬ 
ward  brick  before  it  leaves  the  hindmost  brick.  Mr.  Blair  said  a 
few  years  ago,  “This  is  not  necessary,  for  we  have  got  to  laying 
our  brick  so  uniformly  level  that  it  is  not  an  important  feature. 
This  method  of  laying  the  brick  herring-bone  at  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  the  street  is  all  right.”  Those  of  you  who  have  ob¬ 
served,  will  find  that  the  roadways  at  the  intersections  of  the- 
street  are  not  worn  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  street  proper  be¬ 
tween  the  crossings.  These  are  the  things  I  spoke  of  at  that 
convention  twenty-two  years  ago.  Another  point  I  spoke  of,  I 
did  not  bring  out  clearly  a  moment  ago.  I  said  any  one  who  is 
going  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick, 
vitrified  paving  brick,  the  first  and  most  essential  feature  for 
him  to  look  into  is  to  see  if  he  has  the  proper  stuff,  the  proper 
shale.  If  he  has  not  the  proper  material  he  cannot  make  good 
brick.  You  have  got  to  know  your  material,  and  I  would  not 
be  content  with  the  analysis  of  one  chemist;  I  would  not  put  up 
with  the  analyses  of  half  a  dozen;  I  would  get  the  analyses  of 
dozens  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  would  send  sam¬ 
ples  to  different  brickmakers.  I  would  send  it  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  and  have  them  burn  it  and  test  it  before  I  would  build  a 
paving  brick  plant.  As  I  say,  when  I  was  in  that  meeting  of 
paving  brick  manufacturers,  the  other  day,  I  felt  a  little  proud, 
and  it  was  natural  that  I  should,  because  the  things  I  had  sug¬ 
gested  so  many  years  ago  were  being  discussed  there,  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  it  now.  Brother  Blair  is  a  level¬ 
headed  man,  but  my  judgment  differs  from  his.  I  always  look 
up  to  him,  but  when  he  says  that  when  you  have  your  brick  as 
nice  and  smooth  and  level  as  this  floor,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  brick  to  be  laid  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  curb,  I  dif¬ 
fer  with  him.  (Applause.) 

Marion  W.  Blair:  In  regard  to  Mr.  Ittner’s  proposition  to 
lay  the  brick  at  45  degrees  to  the  curb,  let  me  just  call  atten¬ 
tion,  please,  to  one  or  two  points  in  that  connection.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  and  agree  with  Mr.  Ittner  that  the  wheel  is  longer  on  any 
one  individual  brick  if  they  are  laid  at  45  degrees  to  the  curb, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  you  increase  the  length  of  the 
brick  in  the  direction  of  the  traffic,  you  increase  the  length  of 
the  joint.  If  you  cross  the  45-degree  line  it  is  longer  than  when 
you  cross  it  at  90  degrees.  It  is  impossible  for  two  things  to  be 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  and  the  wheel  is  never  on 
two  brick  at  the  same  time.  It  is  never  longer  on  one  brick 
than  simply  to  get  off  of  the  brick  onto  the  other.  It  cannot  be 
in  two  places  at  one  time.  It  cannot  get  off  the  brick  it  is  on 
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until  it  gets  onto  the  brick  it  is  going  on,  and  you  have  a  longer 
line  and  a  bigger  joint  to  cross  with  brick  at  45  degrees,  and 
you  have  that  joint  filled  full  of  something.  If  you  have  a  sand 
filler,  you  would  have  a  wider  opening  between  your  brick,  and 
have  a  more  worn  condition,  than  when  laid  at  right  angles  to 
the  curb. 

Mr.  Yates:  While  I  have  a  very  tender  regard  for  Mr.  Blair 
and  a  deep  respect  for  his  knowledge  of  the  paving  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  I  believe  there  is  something  in  what  Mr.  Ittner  said  some 
twenty-odd  years  ago.  I  laid  a  crossing  herring-bone  fashion, 
some  years  ago,  and  I  saw  it  not  long  since,  and  it  is  the  best 
bit  of  paving  I  ever  laid  since  I  have  been  in  the  paving  brick 
business.  So  far  as  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  wearing  the 
brick,  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  that.  It  is  the  caulks  on  the 
horses’  shoes  that  wear  the  brick,  and  not  the  wheels. 

W.  P.  Blair:  I  readily  see  that  this  subject  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  paving  brick  people,  more  than  to  our  other 
members,  but  I  do  feel  like  suggesting  one  or  two  other  things 
in  view  of  Brother  Ittner’s  statement;  and,  by  the  way,  I  can 
pay  him  a  larger  compliment  than  he  has  paid  me.  He  is  a 
wise  man,  and  that  wisdom  has  covered  a  life  of  a  good  many 
successful  years,  and  the  men  who  cover  so  many  things  cannot 
know  as  much  about  them  as  the  men  who  cover  few  things. 
Now,  one  objection  in  laying  the  brick  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
is  the  closures  at  the  curb  and  the  sanitary  conditions  that 
would  obtain.  The  closures  next  to  the  curb,  when  brick  are 
laid  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  are  very  difficult  to  make,  and 
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can  never  be  made  very  sanitary  or  beautiful.  Another  thing  is 
this,  and  it  involves  a  general  proposition  that  is  interesting, 
and  that  is,  in  street  construction  we  strain  at  things  inconse¬ 
quential  and  overlook  the  things  that  are  essential.  We  are 
able  to  contsruct  brick  pavements  today  that  are  perfectly  uni¬ 
form  of  surface,  where  the  brick  have  laid  in  place  all  the  time 
during  years,  and  have  remained  in  place  all  the  time  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  are  as  perfect  as  when  first  put 
down.  I  call  to  mind  one  pavement  so  laid,  where  5,000  teams 
pass  over  the  brick  pavement  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
Prof.  Baker,  when  he  prepared  his  work  on  “Roads  and  Pave¬ 
ments  nine  years  ago,  stated  that  that  pavement  showed  not 
more  than  1/G4  to  1/32  of  an  inch  in  wear.  He  was  on  that 
pavement  this  summer,  nine  years  after  he  had  made  that  state¬ 
ment,  in  company  with  other  eminent  engineers  of  this  country 
and  one  of  them  said  to  him,  “Prof.  Baker,  what  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  street  is  there  now  and  when  you  examined 
it  nine  years  ago?  And  Prof.  Baker,  in  the  presence  of  all 
those  engineers,  said,  "I  cannot  contradistinguish  any  differ¬ 
ence  whatever.”  There  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  its 
surface  wear,  and  any  man  who  would  see  that  pavement  today 
would  readily  concede  that  it  will  be  there  one  hundred  years 
from  now,  and  subject  to  the  same  traffic  through  the  entire 
one  hundred  years.  It  is  these  essential  things  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  and  become  a  part  of  a  brick  pavement  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  permanency.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  brick  are  laid 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  any  other  angle,  but  if  laid  on  the 


proper  uniform  two-inch  sand  cushion  and  the  proper  founda¬ 
tion,  with  the  cement  filler  properly  applied  so  as  to  fill  all  the 
interstices,  you  have  a  street,  even  though  the  brick  are  indif¬ 
ferent,  that  will  outlast  any  other  pavement. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Mr.  Marion  Blair  spoke  about  the  wheel  would 
not  be  off  the  forward  brick  before  it  got  off  of  the  rear  brick. 
If  he  is  correct  in  that,  then  my  theory  fails,  but  I  must  make 
a  test  of  that  before  I  wil  be  satisfied.  Take  a  tire  that  is  two 
inches  wide,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them  less;  some  of  them 
are  three  or  four  inches:  if  the  tire  two  inches  wide  would  not 
be  on  the  forward  brick,  if  it  would  reach  it  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  curb,  before  it  got  off  the  rear  brick,  then  I 
am  mistaken.  If  he  is  right  in  that  particular,  my  theory 
amounts  to  nothing. 

Marion  Blair:  I  grant  there  is  a  position  or  point  before 
a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  tire  is  in  the  line,  and  the  -weight 
is  very  apt  to  come  at  a  point  on  that  line,  but  the  entire  weight 
of  the  wheel  might  just  as  readily  come  on  the  forward  as  on 
the  rear  brick  and  come  at  one  point  on  its  edge.  If  it  does 
that,  the  effect  is  just  as  bad  as  though  it  would  strike  a  square 
blow.  That  is  not  the  case  in  a  properly  filled  brick  street,  for 
there  is  no  change  from  joint  to  joint  whatever,  and  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  surface  of  the  cement  joint  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brick.  I  defy  any  man  to  go  to  a  properly  construct¬ 
ed  street  and  shut  his  eyes  and  put  his  fingers  on  the  pavement, 
move  them  about  and  stop  and  tell  without  opening  his  eyes 
whether  they  are  on  brick  or  cement. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  would  like  to  see  that  street. 

Mr.  Elisha  J.  Kane:  Mr.  Ittner  has  in  mind  a  worn  brick 
street,  such  as  are  only  too  common,  where  the  cement  filler  has 
worn  out  or  given  away.  Cement  does  not  wear  like  brick;  we 
very  commonly  find  streets  with  three-eighths  of  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  the  brick,  and  that  is  probably  what  Mr.  Ittner  refers  to. 
Many  ignorant  people  think  that  brick  streets  are  safer  for  slip¬ 
ping  horses  on  account  of  that  slight  depression,  and,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  if  that  depression  was  general  the  danger  of  horses 
falling  would  be  greatly  increased.  In  such  a  street  the  caulks 
of  the  horses’  shoes  would  be  more  likely  to  catch  on  the  brick 
where  laid  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  so  if  there  is  anything  to 
that,  that  would  be  as  much  of  an  offset  as  the  other. 

J.  W.  Robb:  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer,  a  sort  of  a  com¬ 
promise  to  Mr.  Ittner.  If  you  will  go  to  any  intersection  where 
the  brick  are  laid  herring-bone,  you  will  find  that  pavement 
bearing  double  the  traffic  and  you  will  find  that  intersection  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  part  of  the  street.  The  difficulty  is,  Mr.  Itt¬ 
ner,  in  the  construction  or  building  of  a  street,  to  keep  your 
lines  reasonably  straight  in  building  the  street  at  45  degree 
angles. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  We  will  take  up  the  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which,  as  I  understand,  are  the  questions  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Secretary  Randall:  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  if  nothing 
else,  I  would  dislike  to  see  the  next  number  on  the  program 
pass,  without  reference  to  Mr.  Ashley,  who  was  to  be  present 
and  read  a  paper  before  this  convention.  He  was  taken  ill  a 
few  days  ago  and  died.  Some  of  his  associates  are  here  and  de¬ 
sire  to  introduce  a  resolution. 

R.  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  Ohio:  The  resolution  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Ashley  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  but 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  say,  as  a  personal  friend  and  one  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Ashley,  I  feel  the  loss  possibly  more  keenly 
than  most  of  you.  If  you  had  known  Mr.  Ashley  better,  or  if 
you  will  but  review  his  work  in  ceramics,  you  will  come  to  a 
very  keen  appreciation  of  this  man,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  preparing  a  paper  to  be  read  at  this  convention.  He 
was  stricken  a  week  ago  Sunday  and  died  the  following  Satur¬ 
day.  On  Monday  following  those  of  us  close  to  him  had  the  un¬ 
fortunate  privilege  of  attending  his  burial— a  privilege  in  that 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  giving  testimony,  as  it  were,  of 
our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ashley. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  gentleman  who  was  to  follow  Mr. 
Ashley  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  his  paper  is  not  pres¬ 
ent,  so  we  can  pass  it  up  and  take  up  the  first  of  the  questions 
for  general  discussion  for  this  session. 

“How  Can  We  Prevent  Getting  Soft  Brick  in  the  Bottom  of 
Round  Down-draft  Kilns?” 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  think  perhaps  I  can  give  some  information  on 
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that  subject,  or  give  a  suggestion  that  will  be  of  value  to  some. 
We  at  our  plant  now  are  installing  a  stiff-mud  machine  to  make 
brick  to  take  the  place  of  where  the  salmon  brick  come  in  our 
up-draft  kilns.  Where  the  salmon  brick  come  in  our  kilns,  we 
found,  other  things  being  equal,  without  any  reference  to  the 
character  of  clay  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product, 
which  is  the  dry  clay  method,  that  the  brick  which  are  made 
plastic,  either  stiff  or  soft  mud,  are  easier  burned  than  the 
dry  clay  brick — that  is,  without  making  any  change  in  the 
character  of  clay  that  we  are  going  to  use  for  that  purpose.  In 
addition  to  the  brick  which  are  made  by  the  plastic  process  be¬ 
ing  easier  burned  than  brick  made  by  the  dry  press  process, 
we  propose  to  make  the  brick  we  used  for  this  purpose  to  take 
the  place  of  salmon  brick  of  clay,  because  we  find  that  shale 
is  burned  with  a  much  less  degree  of  heat  than  our  dry  clay 
brick.  My  son  Warren  is  informed  along  this  line;  I  do  not  see 
him  now,  or  he  could  give  you  the  detail.  But  I  will  say  we 
have  made  small  quantities  of  these  brick  of  shale  and  put 
them  in  the  bottom  of  our  down-draft  kilns,  three,  four  or  five 
courses,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  set  the  same  number  of  courses 
from  the  top,  and  then  we  get  the  brick  all  thoroughly  burned. 
We  have  three  classifications  of  brick  in  St.  Louis — merchant¬ 
able,  ordinary  hard  and  red,  and  strictly  hard  and  red.  The 
merchantable  include  the  salmon.  Those  brick  we  make  of 
shale,  instead  of  being  salmon  brick,  we  can  send  them  to  the 
strictly  hard  red  job. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  That  is  a  very  interesting  question,  but  it 
involves  a  secondary  question  that  answers  the  question  itself, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  respond  to  the  secondary 
question.  We  know  very  well  that  you  can  get  well-burned 
ware  in  the  bottom  of  a  down-draft  kiln,  if  you  get  the  heat 
there,  and  I  want  some  one  to  tell  us  how  you  get  it  there  and 
hold  it  there,  just  the  same  as  on  top. 

Mr.  Ittner:  That  requires  an  explanation.  I  think  what  I 
said  somewhat  covers  that  feature  that  Mr.  Blair  speaks  of,  and 
that  is  this:  it  takes,  under  the  same  condition  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  more  heat  to  burn  our  dry  clay  brick  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  dry  clay  process  than  it  does  to  burn  a  brick 
in  that  same  kiln  made  by  the  plastic  process.  That  would  an¬ 
swer  his  question. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  Suppose  you  made  all  plastic  brick — what 
then? 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  would  say  this:  knowing  that  it  did  not  take 
any  more  heat  to  burn  the  plastic  brick  than  it  does  to  burn  the 
shale  brick  made  by  the  plastic  process,  that  in  getting  the  heat 
down  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  down-draft  kiln,  you  might  in¬ 
jure  the  brick  above,  and  vice  versa,  getting  the  heat  up  there 
in  an  up-draft  kiln,  you  might  melt  the  brick  below.  I  would 
not  know  just  what  remedy  to  suggest. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa.:  The  thought  struck  me  when 
this  question  was  read  that  somebody  wanted  to  know  how  to 
burn  the  brick  in  the  bottom  of  a  down-draft  kiln,  hard — the 
thought  struck  me,  turn  the  kiln  upside  down  and  burn  the  top 
last.  Since  that  cannot  be  done,  we  have  to  apply  another  rem¬ 
edy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  out  of  the  question  with  some  clays 
or  shales  to  try  and  burn  the  brick  at  the  bottom  hard,  or  vitri¬ 
fied.  There  are  some  shale  brick,  if  you  set  them  thirty-three 
high,  as  we  do,  and  undertake  to  vitrify  them  through  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  it  would  simply  squash  the  lower  courses, 
if  you  close  off  your  draft,  and  be  a  clinker  when  you  get  done. 
For  that  reason  the  first  point  to  settle  is  whether  your  clay  or 
material  will  permit  of  burning  hard  or  vitrified  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln.  I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  here  that 
our  material  between  the  point  of  ordinary  vitrifying  and 
squashing  is  only  60  degrees.  Often  we  get  beyond  the  heat 
necessary  to  vitrify,  and  when  we  do  we  have  a  lot  of  second¬ 
hand  paving  block.  I  believe  we  are  only  one  of  a  few  to  burn 
paving  brick  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  set  thirty-three  high.  I 
have  resorted  to  a  new  feature  in  the  burning  of  block.  Instead 
of  burning  and  melting  and  getting  out  the  ware  in  a  plastic 
or  squashed  condition,  from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom,  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  burning  up  and  down.  First,  we  burn 
a  down-draft  kiln  the  same  as  you  burn  yours.  Then  after  we 
have  burned  it  to  a  certain  settle,  we  reverse  the  fire  and  burn 
from  the  bottom,  and  by  that  process  catch  the  lower  brick  all 
right.  I  made  a  statement  one  time  that  we  had  shipped  98 
per  cent.  No.  1  paving  block  out  of  our  kiln,  and  the  fellow 
looked  at  me  and  said  nothing,  but  what  I  interpreted  his  face 
to  say  wTas,  “You  are  a  liar.”  We  have  done  this,  and  we  can 


prove  it — but  we  don’t  always  do  it.  (Laughter.)  I  want  to 
say  that  if  the  people  who  burn  their  brick  in  round  down-draft 
kilns  could  arrange  their  kilns  as  we  arrange  our  kilns,  and 
when  they  get  it  burned  from  the  top  sufficiently,  they  can  re¬ 
verse  the  fire  and  burn  from  the  bottom,  they  could  accomplish 
that  purpose.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  features  we 
have  added  to  our  kiln.  The  last  kiln  we  built,  I  can  stand 
erect  under  the  floor  of  the  kiln.  There  is  a  reason  for  that, 
and  that  reason  is,  to  begin  with,  we  can  run  along  for  a  long 
period  without  taking  out  the  sand  which  filters  down  through 
the  perforations  of  the  floor.  The  kiln  is  so  constructed  that 
the  heat  not  only  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  but  must  pass 
down  20  inches  below  the  floor  before  it  can  get  into  the  flue 
and  escape.  I  have  noticed  in  some  plants  that  some  of  the 
kilns  have  only  20  inches  between  the  floor  and  the  earth,  and 
it  is  a  great  mistake.  The  cooling  off  of  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
has  its  influence,  that  when  you  come  to  force  that  draft  when 
you  want  to  get  the  heat  to  vitrify.  I  haven’t  seen  one  kiln 
that  they  did  not  have  to  set  from  four  to  six  courses  from  the 
floor  of  the  kiln,  that  they  couldn’t  vitrify.  Besides,  you  avoid 
the  annoyance  of  the  rain  and  seepage  water  which  comes  in 
under  the  kiln.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  round 
down-draft  kilns,  but  square  down-draft  kilns  are  on  the  same 
principle.  This  is  our  experience,  and  I  cheerfully  give  it. 
Make  the  space  under  your  kiln  floor  higher,  prevent  your 
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draft  from  getting  away  from  you  until  you  get  it  below  where 
it  has  done  its  work,  and  most  of  the  trouble  will  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Mr.  Chairman — 

Mr.  Mayer:  Mr.  Ittner  is  an  old  war  horse;  the  first  con¬ 
vention  I  went  to  at  Philadelphia,  he  gave  me  the  laugh,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  him,  don’t  you  do  it  again.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  don’t  propose  to.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
square  or  oblong  or  round  down-draft  kiln  is  all  the  same  in 
principle,  and  I  did  not  think  in  my  talk  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  that  out.  I  want  to  say  that  our  kilns  are  oblong,  and 
I  take  it  for  granted  yours  are  the  same  principle  as  the 
round  down-draft  kiln.  But  I  really  got  up  to  speak  about 
reversing  the  draft  and  the  burning  of  these  lower  courses 
that  produce  salmon  brick.  Our  kilns  were  especially  built 
for  reducing  the  draft,  and  we  found  by  reversing  the  draft 
and  burning  on  the  up-draft  that  in  many  instances  we  melted 
these  lower  brick  together.  If  we  could  have  burned  them 
perfectly  and  had  them  come  out  whole,  we  would  have  been 
on  “Easy  street,”  but  these  brick  in  the  lower  eight  courses 
were  broken  in  two,  three  and  four  pieces,  and  I  have  always 
explained  it  by  the  cold  air  rushing  in  the  furnace  and  coming 
immediately  in  contact  with  these  brick,  which  were  at  a  red 
heat,  and  we  dispensed  with  it,  for  we  had  piles  of  bats  on  our 
yard,  and,  of  course,  we  considered  salmon  brick  better  than 
bats.  We  quit  burning  on  the  up-draft  and  continued  on  the 
down-draft  and  continued  to  get  salmon  brick,  and  now  we  are 
planning  to  get  rid  of  these  soft  brick  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln  by  setting  these  plastic  brick,  which  burn  easier  in  the 
bottom  courses. 
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J.  H.  Mead:  There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  remarks 
that  I  do  not  understand.  What  kind  of  a  kiln  has  he  got? 
How  can  he  start  the  fire  and  burn  the  top  for  a  while  by 
down-draft  and  then  turn  and  burn  from  the  bottom  up? 

Mr.  Mayer:  We  use  a  Wilson  down-draft  kiln,  and  the  re¬ 
versible  draft  feature  was  a  feature  we  added  ourselves,  and 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  arch  thrown  at  base  of  the  flue  that 
carries  the  gases  from  the  kiln  after  they  pass  down.  That 
arch  is  sealed  up  when  we  burn  down-draft,  and  when  we  go 
to  burn  up-draft,  we  seal  the  fire  chambers  of  the  kiln.  We 
burn  a  while  up-draft  and  then  we  burn  through  this  arch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flue,  and  while  doing  that  we  close  the  dam¬ 
pers.  The  question  has  been  asked  me  a  number  of  times, 
“How  can  you  hold  your  heat?”  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
concern,  and  sometimes  when  we  put  in  the  dampers  we  still 
have  too  much  escape  for  the  chimneys,  and  in  that  case  we 
just  pour  a  bucket  of  sand  in  the  chimney,  which  seals  it  over 
in  the  damper  flue,  and  we  only  give  it  as  much  draft  in  burn¬ 
ing  off  as  will  prevent  the  fire  from  coming  outward  instead 
of  inward.  Our  kiln  floors  and  flues  being  so  constructed  with 
that  20  inches  below  the  floor,  we  get  a  kind  of  a  damper,  in 
which  we  assimilate  the  heat  which  lays  there  and  soaks  into 
the  brick  at  the  bottom.  Our  burner  once  said  he  was  “soak¬ 
ing”  them,  and  he  holds  that  heat  there  until  the  material  at 
the  bottom  becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  become  vitrified. 

Mr.  Mead:  What  kind  of  fuel  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Mayer:  We  use  natural  gas.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
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just  burned  our  first  kiln  with  coal.  Natural  gas  is  getting  to 
be  a  luxury.  We  have  our  own  wells,  and  we  have  concluded 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell  the  gas  and  burn  with  coal, 
which  is  abundant  at  the  plant.  We  have  burned  our  first  kiln 
with  coal  since  I  have  been  here,  and  my  son  writes  me  that 
they  got  the  required  settle,  equal  to  what  we  had  got  with 
natuial  gas,  without  burning  up  at  all,  but  if  wTe  do  not  get  it 
satisfactory  without  burning  up,  we  will  change  our  method. 

Mr.  Steadman:  At  what  settle  do  you  change  your  draft? 

Mr.  Mayer:  We  do  it  by  measure.  When  our  kiln  settles 
sc\  enteen  inches,  that  is  as  far  as  we  go,  then  we  reverse,  and 
settle  it  three  inches  more  at  the  bottom. 

J.  M.  Jenkins,  Montgomery:  We  have  round  down-draft 
kilns,  and  we  improve  our  draft  by  setting  the  first  six  courses 
two  on  two,  and  the  rest  of  them  five  on  two.  We  set  the 
brick  thirty-two  courses  high,  and  get  a  settle  of  seven  inches. 
Another  good  thing  is  not  to  have  the  bag  wall  too  high — not 
more  than  four  and  one-half  to  five  feet. 

M.  R.  DeFrance,  Vanport,  Pa.:  Our  kilns  are  28-foot  kilns, 
round  down-draft,  with  ten  furnaces,  six  stacks,  and  a  30-foot 
kiln  with  twelve  furnaces.  We  burn  in  these  kilns  building 
brick,  vitrified  and  flashed.  We  vitrify  the  brick  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln.  All  of  these  stacks  pull  on  the  center  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  flue  allowed  to  two  stacks  is  four  feet  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  other  four  stacks  each  handle  one-fourth  of  the  flue, 
and  these  flues  are  only  two  feet  from  the  bottom.  After  the 
watersmoking  is  done,  dampers  are  put  in  in  all  the  stacks 


except  the  two  that  pull  the  center,  and  these  dampers  remain 
in  until  the  heat  shows  almost  to  the  center  of  the  kiln.  Then 
the  dampers  are  taken  out  of  the  other  stacks  and  the  heat 
radiates  from  the  center,  where  the  draft  is  already  created, 
as  well  as  coming  in  from  the  sides  through  the  bag  walls,  and 
thus  we  get  all  brick  vitrified  that  are  set. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  discussion  of  this  question  has 
really  covered  the  next  question,  which  relates  to  the  same 
matter,  so  we  will  pass  to  No.  26,  “Is  There  Any  Way  to  Elim¬ 
inate  or  Lessen  the  Amount  of  Smoke  Emitted  from  a  Down- 
draft  Kiln  When  Burning  with  Soft  Lump  Coal?”  As  no  one 
seems  to  care  to  discuss  that  question,  we  will  take  up  the 
next,  No.  27,  “What  Percentage  of  First  Cost  Should  Be  Writ¬ 
ten  Off  for  Depreciation  of  Brickmaking  Plants?” 

Mr.  Ittner:  About  50  per  cent.  (Laughter.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  This  finishes  the  program  for  the 
morning  session.  As  I  understand  it  we  are  to  take  up  this 
afternoon’s  program  and  try  to  finish  in  one  session. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  paper  on  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  is  “Continuous  Compartment  Kilns  and  the  Common 
Method  of  Burning  Brick,”  by  Wm.  Butler  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Butler  is  not  present  but  he  has  sent  his  paper  to  be  read 
for  him. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  COMPARTMENT  KILN  AND  THE  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  KILN. 

BY  WM.  A.  BUTLER,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

The  ordinary  continuous  kiln  or  the  kiln  known  as  the  Hoffman 
Kiln  was  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany,  where  it  has= 
had  an  unprecedented  success. 

With  the  soft  mud  and  stiff  mud  method  of  brickmaking  the 
Hoffman  Kiln  was  without  a  peer.  But  in  the  “up-to-date”  brick¬ 
yard,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  in  brick  factory  economics,  the  Con¬ 
tinuous  Compartment  Kiln  occupies  a  position  far  above  any  kilni 
or  class  of  kilns  for  variety  of  clayware,  low  cost  of  fuel,  economy 
of  space  with  increased  capacities  and  large  percentage  of  No.  1 
burned  goods. 

The  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln  differs  from  the  ordinary 
continuous  kiln  inasmuch  as  each  division  or  section  is  permanently 
divided  from  the  others,  and  the  division  walls  have  small  open¬ 
ings,  preferably  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  through  which  heat  may* 
pass  from  one  compartment  to  another,  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  A  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  compartment  kiln 
is  that  the  arches  spring  from  the  division  walls,  and  the  heat 
travels  across  through  the  kiln,  instead  of  longitudinally  with  the 
kiln,  as  in  other  continuous  kilns. 

When  there  are  not  as  many  compartments  built  as  will  have  a 
capacity  of  a  chamber  of  burned  goods  each  day,  the  battery  of 
compartments  is  called  a  “Semi-Continuous”  kiln.  Of  course,  as 
the  word  “semi”  implies,  the  kiln  is  only  half  or  partly  built,  or  the 
system  only  half  or  partly  approaches  .the  results  obtained  with  the 
complete  continuous  kiln. 

The  advantages  of  the  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln  over  the 
ordinary  continuous  kiln  are: 

First — The  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln  can  be  built  for  a  far 
larger  burning  capacity  per  day  than  other  continuous  kilns. 

Second — -Any  and  all  kinds  of  clay-manufactured  goods  that  can 
be  burned  in  the  down-draft  kiln  are  burned  in  the  compartment 
kiln  with  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  fuel. 

Third — The  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln  is  especially  adapted' 
to  the  “up-to-date”  system  of  conveying  the  bricks  direct  from  the 
machine  to  the  kiln,  whether  of  stiff  mud,  soft  mud  or  dry-pressi 
and  drying  them  as  well  as  water-smoking  them  and  burning  them’ 
in  the  kiln,  thereby  eliminating  an  expensive  drying  system,  cars, 
rails,  dry-houses,  this  method  being  more  simple  and  more  effective 
than  the  ‘‘Unit  System.” 

With  regard  to  the  first  article,  of  the  larger  daily  capacity 
of  the  continuous  compartment  kiln  over  the  ordinary  continuous 
kiln,  suppose  we  take  the  largest  size  that  the  Hoffman  kiln  is 
built,  which  will  be,  say,  an  arch  of  sixteen  feet.  I  dare  say  that 
this  size  may  be  increased  a  little,  but  for  the  continuous  expansion, 
and  contraction  of  the  arch  and  walls,  one  end  of  the  kiln  having 
a  high  temperature  while  the  other  is  comparatively  cool,  beside* 
the  tunnel  being  usually  built  of  common  building  bricks,  this  span 
is  about  the  practical  limit. 

Now  taking  sixteen  feet  for  the  largest  width  of  tunnel,  and 
thirteen  feet  for  the  crown  height  of  the  semi-circular  arch,  we 
will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  fire  will  travel  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  feet  per  day.  So  that  the  largest  daily  capacity  of 
the  Hoffman  kiln  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  bricks  contained 
in  a  space  roofed  with  a  semi-circular  arch  sixteen  feet  wide  and' 
thirteen  feet  high,  having  a  length  of  sixteen  feet. 

Of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  an  arched  kiln,  as  any  kiln  of,  the 
continuous  type  without  an  arch  has  a  continual  and  uncontrollable 
waste  of  heat.  The  largest  size  Hoffman  kiln  having  sixteen 
divisions  of  sixteen  feet  each,  with  a  width  of  sixteen  feet  will  be 
70x160  feet,  out  to  out.  Now,  to  increase  this  capacity,  say  double 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  256  feet  more  tunnel,  or  to  add  128 
feet  to  the  length  of  the  kiln,  making  the  total  length  of  the  kiln 
288  feet  out  to  out,  to  be  operated  with  two  independent  fires.  This 
kiln  requires  an  exceedingly  large  space,  allowing  twenty  additional 
feet  for  the  enclosure. 
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A  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln  of  the  size  of  the  single  Hoff¬ 
man,  viz:  70x160  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  nearly  double  the 
latter  and  by  adding  to  the  width  we  can  increase  the  capacity  to 
five  or  more  times,  as  desired. 

As  the  fire  travels  across  a  sixteen-foot  compartment,  the  wider 
the  kiln  the  larger  the  capacity. 

I  will  liken  the  two  kilns  to  a  line  of  soldiers.  The  Hoffman 
kiln  represents  a  space  so  small  that  the  soldiers  must  walk  in 
single  file,  while  the  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln  has  a  space 
so  wide  that  the  soldiers  may  walk  five  abreast. 

A  kiln  of  the  latter  type  whose  size  is  185  feet  square  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  five  times  as  much  as  a  Hoffman  Kiln. 
70x160  feet. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln 
is  more  self-contained  and  the  larger  capacities  are  far  easier  con¬ 
trolled  in  this  kiln  than  in  any  other  kiln. 

Regarding  the  second  article,  the  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln 
can  bum  any  and  all  kinds  of  clay-ware,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  finer  grades  of  terra  cotta,  etc.,  which  are  burned  In 
muffle  kilns.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principles  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  can  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  continuous  muffle 
kiln,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  continuous  mufflf 
kiln  will  supercede  the  present  muffle  kiln. 

Nearly  all  new  plants  now  being  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  dry  pressed  bricks,  paving  bricks,  hollow  ware,  etc.,  are  being 
equipped  with  a.  continuous  compartment  kiln.  This  kiln  has  been 
so  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  burning  all  kinds  of  ware  that  it 
has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  said  kiln  is  adapted  to  any  and  all  kinds  of  fuel  from  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  to  coal  screenings. 

Furnaces  that  require  pre-heated  air  to  accelerate  combustion, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  kind  of  furnace  that  is  not 
vastly  improved  by  the  use  of  pre-heated  air  for  combustion,  the 
said  air  being  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  and  heated  by  radiation 
without  the  loss  of  any  of  the  elements  necessary  for  combustion, 
or  the  addition  of  any  elements  which  would  retard,  or  would  be 
detrimental  to  combustion,' are  in  the  highest  degree  of  development 
in  the  Continuous  Compartment  Kiln. 

With  producer  gas  there  is  less  loss  of  heat  after  the  gas  has 
once  reached  the  kiln  furnace,  than  in  any  other  kind  of  industrial 
furnace ;  however,  as  most  producer  gas  fired  kilns  require  the  best 
grade  of  coal  in  order  to  reach  the  highest  efficiency,  there  are 
other  methods  of  firing  that  will  seriously  compete  with  it.  Coal 
screenings,  without  being  dropped  among  the  ware,  may  be  burned: 
in  coking  furnaces  and  operated  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  with  a 
far  greater  economl  of  fuel  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  kilh 
or  furnace.  Oil  fuel  is  also  a  serious  competitor  of  coal-gas  firing 
kiln,  as  oil  can  be  piped  direct  to  the  kiln  and  atomized  with  com¬ 
pressed  air  without  gasification  loss. 

Last  but  not  least  is  pulverized  coal,  which  may  be  ground  from 
screenings,  slack  or  lignite  that  is  very  low  in  carbon.  Low  carbon 
coal  may  be  either  gasified  in  a  producer  of  the  “Hirt”  type,  such 
as  is  used  in  a  plant  at  Leetsdale,  or  the  pulverized  fuel  may  be 

sent  direct  to  the  kiln  furnaces  and  burned  in  the  same  manner  ae 

oil,  thus  dispensing  altogether  with  the  producer  and  its  initial 
losses  which  we  may  safely  say  are  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  loss' 
incurred  with  the  producer  is  in  the  heat  required  to  convert  solid 
carbon  into  gaseous  carbon ;  also  there  is  also  a  slight  loss  in  con¬ 
vection. 

A  noteworthy  fact  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  pulverized  coal 

in  rotary  cement  kilns  is  that  the  amount  of  air  required  for  com¬ 

bustion  is  practically  the  theoretical,  whereas  with  producer  gas  in 
the  kiln  the  amount  of  air  is  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  quota;  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  suitable  self-contained' 
pulverizing  apparatus,  which  may  be  moved  as  desired  supplying  air 
and  coal  at  the  same  time  to  the  burning  compartment,  can  be 
operated  with  less  labor  and  far  greater  economy  than  the  gas 
producer.  One  pulverizing  apparatus  can  supply  fuel  for  burning 
200  bricks  per  diem.  A  kiln  having  a  daily  capacity  of  200  brickst 
would  require  less  than  one  ton  of  pulverized  fuel  per  hour. 

Concerning  the  third  article  of  the  adaptability  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  compartment  kiln  to  the  method  of  drying  bricks  in  the  kilfca, 
the  bricks  are  conveyed  from  the  machine  direct  to  the  kiln  by 
means  of  a  belt  or  rope  drive,  and  are  set  in  the  kiln  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  be  dried,  water-smoked  and  burned. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  heat  to  dry  all  the  bricks  that  the  kiln 
can  burn  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Right  here  in  San  Francisco,  on  two  different  brick  works  may 
be  seen  compartment  kilns  with  dryers  directly  above  the  kiln  dry¬ 
ing  the  bricks  with  the  escaping  waste  heat.  Of  course,  this  sys¬ 
tem  requires  a  conveyer  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  from  the  machine, 
dryer  cars,  track,  gravity  elevator  for  lowering  the  loaded  cars, 
also  suitable  heavy  construction  above  the  kiln  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  drying  bricks,  etc.  A  case  in  point  to  prove  to  the 
skeptical  that  with  the  proper  arrangement  the  bricks  may  be  taken 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  kiln  and  dried  without  the  aid  of 
any  outside  heat. 

Now  look  at  a  well  known  gas-fired  kiln,  for  instance,  and  you 
will  find  enough  heat  escaping  from  the  cooling  ware  to  dry  the  bricks 
with  a  proper  arrangement  of  heat  extracting  flues,  etc. 

Such  a  system  with  a  large  fan  will  extract  all  the  heat  and 
will  cool  the  kiln  regularly  and  more  thoroughly  than  opening  the 
bottom,  sides  and  top  of  the  kiln  for  this  purpose. 

Exhaust  steam  heater  men  tell  us  that  they  simply  use  a  waste 
product  to  dry  the  bricks,  but  is  not  the  driving  of  exhaust  steam 
through  a  labyrinth  of  coils  a  waste  of  power,  and  is  not  power 
wasted  a  waste  of  fuel? 

The  system  of  drying  bricks  in  the  kiln  is  more  economical  andj 
more  efficient  than  the  “unit  system,”  being  less  expensive  to  in¬ 
stall.  costing  less  to  operate,  and  requiring  no  open-topped  or  remov¬ 
able-topped  dryers  or  kilns. 


If  the  bricks  to  be  dried  in  the  kiln  are  of  tender  clay  requir¬ 
ing  slow  drying,  there  should  always  be  a  few  extra  compartments 
to  allow  more  time  for  drying. 

Now  let  us  say  that  our  compartment  admits  of  setting  the 
bricks  thirty  high,  and  our  bricks  from  the  machine  will  stand 
ten  high  without  “marking”  or  going  out  of  shape,  we  always  have* 
three  compartments  which  are  being  filled  and  are  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work:  One  will  be  one-third 
filled,  one  will  be  two-thirds  filled  and  the  last  will  be  all  set  and 
bricked  up,  so  that  one  compartment  is  ready  for  burning  on  each 
and  every  day. 

When  the  bricks  are  set  in  their  order  in  the  first  two  compart¬ 
ments.  the  openings  are  closed  with  a  wooden  door  provided  for  the 
purpose,  heat  is  turned  on  from  the  large  waste  heat  conduit,  allow¬ 
ing  just  the  proper  amount  of  heat  to  gradually  dry  the  bricks,  so 
that  the  moisture  will  be  evaporated,  or  that  the  bricks  will  sustain 
the  additional  weight  of  another  setting  of  bricks  ten  high  when 
required  to.  If  the  bricks  will  stand  only  five  high,  it  is  a  matter* 
of  the  setters  moving  from  one  compartment  to  another,  returning 
when  the  set  bricks  are  firm  enough  to  stand  another  setting. 

There  is  no  question  but  this  system  can  be  adapted  to  suit  anyt 
kind  of  machine  brickmaking. 

With  the  soft  mud  system  the  bricks  may  be  taken  direct  to  the 
kiln  on  pallets,  stacked  on  the  floor  of  the  empty  kiln,  or  on  the 
bricks  in  the  next  kiln,  as  the  case  may  be.  until  the  bricks  are 
firm  enough  to  stand  handling,  when  they  are  set  in  place.  The 
bricks  for  the  closing  or  last  setting  will  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
top  of  the  kiln  a  few  days  previously,  so  that  when  the  kiln  is  ready 
to  receive  the  last  installment,  the  bricks  are  taken  from  pallets 
stacked  on  top  of  the  kiln  and  passed  through  openings  in  the  crown 
of  the  kiln. 

I  venture  to  say  that  with  the  coming  of  electricity  as  a  cheap 
power,  the  use  of  steam  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Where  oil  fuel  is  used  with  steam  as  the  atomizing  agent,  it 
will  be  replaced  by  compressed  air.  Compressed  air  helps  to  sup- 
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port  combustion,  while  steam  besides  condensing,  carries  inert  gas 
or  air  that  simply  atomizes  and  heats  the  oil-fuel,  occupies  space 
but  does  not  help  combustion  as  far  as  supplying  air  for  combustion 
is  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  will  say  that  the  coming  brick  factory 
will  be  one  operated  entirely  by  electricity,  and  having  a  compart¬ 
ment  kiln  of  the  continuous  type,  in  which  the  bricks  will  be  dried; 
and  burned  to  the  maximum  degree  of  excellence  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  fuel.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  discussion  on  this  paper  is  to 
be  led  by  Mr.  Daniel  Cobb  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  has 
kindly  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

CONTINUOUS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING. 

BY  D.  COBB,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

My  thanks  are  due  your  able  secretary  for  his  kindness  in  invit¬ 
ing  me  to  attend  this  convention,  and  lead  the  discussion  on  con¬ 
tinuous  compartment  kilns,  and  the  common  methods  of  burning 
bricks. 

If  I  could  have  been  allowed  to  make  my  choice  I  would  have, 
much  preferred  to  attend  before  you-  as  a  pupil  and  not  the  school¬ 
master,  but  having  no  choice  in  the  matter  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  give  you  my  experience  and  methods  of  working  continuous 
kilns. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Butler  covers  a  great  deal  of  the  ground' 
in  its  particular  form.  Wonderful  and  great  changes  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  burning  department  since  the  introduction  of 
this  system,  which  at  the  present  time  is  apparently  in  its  infancy, 
and  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  brick  manufacturers,  owing. 
I  believe,  to  the  large  capital  outlay  as  first  cost,  but  here  I  would 
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point  out  to  you  that  when  compared  with  other  kilns,  their  cosit 
and  the  cost  of  general  repairs  spread  over  a  number  of  years  tht! 
properly  constructed  continuous  kiln  heads  the  list  in  economy  in 
fuel  and  also  in  cost  of  maintenance  of  repairs  generally. 

That  is  not  the  only  reason,  but  in  actual  labor  cost  to  operate 
the  continuous  kiln  is  always  the  cheaper. 

In  the  smaller  varieties  of  continuous  kiln  one  man  and  one  boy 
can  easily  work  one  of  these  giving  an  output  of  from  20  to  40 
thousand  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Of  course,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  in  addition  to  the  labor  mentioned  a  night  burner  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  with  the  larger  double  fired  kilns,  having  a  capacity  up 
to  100,000  per  day,  building  size,  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
skilled  labor,  head  burner,  but  only  the  labor  necessary  to  assist 
him  in  placing  the  coal  and  also  in  feeding  when  necessary. 

The  double  fired  kiln  is  certainly  away  ahead  of  others  in  labor 
cost  per  1,000.  In  some  cases  I  have  known  this  to  be  as  low  as 
10  cents  per  thousand,  and  fuel  cost  in  one  particular  instance  an 
average  yearly  cost  in  fuel  of  15  cents  per  thousand.  This,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  in  a  district  where  the  clay  deposits  contain  a  large  amount 
of  carbon  or  mineral  oil ;  where  the  combined  output  of  the  district 
is  upwards  of  one  million  per  day  the  whole  year  through. 

The  chief  features  of  this  system  are  as  follows : 

First — You  have  a  properly  constructed  building  built  in  the  best 
possible  way  and  according  to  the  best  known  principles  of  build¬ 
ing  construction. 

Secondly — The  dues  should  be  of  ample  area  to  convey  to  the 
chimney  all  gases  produced  and  escaping  to  the  chimney. 
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Third — The  chimney  should  be  so  constructed  of  sufficient  height 
to  create  a  draught  of  from  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  on  a  water  gauge,  and  equal  in  area  to  convey  the  water-laden 
and  other  gases  to  the  atmosphere  without  choking  the  flues  at  any 
place  in  its  travel  thereto.  It  is  here  I  find  engineers  have  erred 
in  laying  out  the  flues  too  small  when  it  is  known  that  on  the  semi- 
plastic  system  that  each  brick  contains  nine  ounces  of  water  of 
combination  and  that  a  chamber  which  will  hold  25,000  brick,  when 
i  showinS  that  you  have  to  evaporate  approximately  some 
12,000  pounds  of  water  from  each  chamber.  Not  so  with  the  tunnel 
or  naturally  dried  brick  going  to  the  kilns.  It  is  here  where  the 
engineers  have  erred  by  building  the  same  sized  flues  for  both  sys¬ 
tems.  Now  it  can  be  seen  that  the  kiln  working  successfully  is 
burning.  Tunnel  dried  bricks  have  proved  a  failure  when  put  in 
to  bum,  the  semi-plastic  bricks  going  to  the  kiln  direct  from  the 
machine.  u 

Now  the  chief  points  are  those  mentioned.  These  apply  to  all 
designs  of  continuous  kilns,  those  with  chambers  running  across  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  kiln,  and  also  the  straight  arched  kiln  with 
party  walls  dividing  the  kiln  into  separate  chambers,  and  last 
those  kilns  which  run  longitudinal  and  have  no  divisional  walls. 

It  is  this  type  of  kiln  I  favor,  being  easier  to  construct  and 
operate. 

Here,  gentlemen,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  printed  matter 
on  continuous  kilns  to  be  found  in  the  table  in  the  Exhibition  Hall. 

If  you  will  take  up  this  and  study  it  you  will  at  once  see  illus¬ 
trated  an  up  and  down  draught  continuous  kiln  of  my  own  design. 


where  the  water  smoking  flues  are  separate  and  distinct  from  tho 
burning  flues,  and  also  the  chimney  is  in  from  two  chimneys,  one 
inside  the  other.  You  will  also  notice  there  are  no  outside  under¬ 
ground  flues,  which  invariably  cause  trouble  in  wet  weather;  and 
the  only  flues  below  floor  level  are  the  cross  flues  leading  to  the 
bottom  of  burning  flue. 

For  water  smoking  provisions  are  made  by  the  use  of  wrought 
iron  pipes  prepared  in  sections  easy  to  handle ;  these  in  turn  are 
connected  together  to  make  a  complete  connection  between  the 
cooling  chamber  and  the  chamber  to  be  water  smoked. 

This  series  of  pipes  are  so  constructed  that  they  sleeve  into 
each  other,  making  almost  an  air-tight  connection.  When  connected 
to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  waste  heat  that  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  cooling  chambers  and  conveyed  to  the  water-smoking 
chamber  the  operator  simply  places  his  hand  on  the  outside  of  the 
pipe,  or  in  dealing  with  very  tender  clays  a  thermometer  can  be 
inserted  into  the  pipe  and  the  temperature  ascertained  correctly. 

If  the  ingoing  gases  which  are  entering  the  kiln  through  the 
outside  rows  of  feed  holes  or  within  30  inches  of  the  bottom  are 
found  too  hot  a  valve  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  conveyor  pipe 
to  admit  the  outside  cold  air  a.nd  reduce  it  to  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  system  is  its  use  on  any 
top-fired  continuous  kiln. 

In  lighting  up  this  class  or  system  of  kilns  it  is  necessary  that 
provisions  are  made  to  fire  up  the  kiln  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a 
compartment  kiln  temporary  furnaces  are  arranged  at  the  division 
walls ;  but  with  the  open  arch  kiln  a  temporary  wall  must  be  built 
some  24  inches  away  from  the  first  blades  in  the  setting  and  the 
setting  so  arranged  as  to  set  back  some  12  inches  to  prevent  the 
brick  from  falling  into  the  fire  holes. 

The  firing  is  continued  until  a  good  red  heat  reaches  the  fourth 
chamber  away  from  the  starting  point,  firing  as  already  has  been 
done  down  from  the  top  feed  holes  to  assist  the  starting  up  fires  at 
the  bottom. 

When  four  chambers  are  under  full  fire  the  bottom  fires  are 
allowed  to  die  out  gradually,  so  that  the  cooling  may  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  burnt  goods.  This  completed,  the  operator  then  de¬ 
votes  his  whole  time  to  top  firing. 

The  fuel  found  best  suited  for  top  firing  is  a  very  fine  dust  coal 
that  will  gasify  instantaneously,  coal  that  gives  a  red  ash  and  is 
free  from  dross-forming  qualities  such  as  sand  and  clay. 

In  successful  operation  we  have  two  conditions  of  draught.  On 
the  forward  or  water-smoking  chambers  the  draught  works  two 
ways — the  hot  air  gases  going  down  and  the  water-laden  gases 
going  upwards  into  the  wrought  iron  pipes  and  thence  into  the 
steaming  flues. 

That  part  of  the  kiln  which  is  under  fire  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  has  a  down-draft  draught  at  tne  points  nearest  the  down- 
draft  flues,  but  the  damper  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  draught 
does  not  pull  down  on  those  chambers  under  full  fire.  Here  you 
have  a  very  strong  up  cast,  caused  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  at 
the  back  of  the  fires. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  quality  and  quantity  it  is  necessary  to 
fire  almost  continuously  even  at  the  rate  of  four  times  per  hour, 
and  with  the  draught  properly  arranged  it  is  possible  to  travel  30 
to  40  feet  per  24  hours,  or,  in  other  words,  to  burn  two  chambers 
per  day  on  a  single-fired  kiln  and  four  on  a  double-fired.  Quality 
and  quantity  cannot  be  obtained  here  if  in  the  hands  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced  operator,  but  requires  the  same  practical  handling  as  is 
found  necessary  in  burning  the  finest  class  of  pottery  in  the  world. 

This,  then,  gentlemen,  is  the  most  modern  and  most  economical 
method  of  burning  not  only  common  bricks,  but  facing,  ornamental 
and  paving  bricks,  fireproofing  and  irrigation  tiles,  with  'Roman, 
Pain  and  Krosely  tiles,  and  by  the  use  of  the  waste  heat,  free  from 
sulphur,  the  scum-forming  and  discoloring  matter  caused  by  the 
use  of  sulphur-laden  gases  escaping  from  the  fires  in  the  form  of 
smoke,  we  have  in  the  continuous  kiln  the  most  economical  system. 

Ordinary  fine  dust  coal  of  the  soft  quality  is  well  suited  for 
burning  common  good,  but  a  better  class  of  coal  free  from  sulphur 
for  the  fine  products. 

These  kilns  can  be  constructed  to  burn  with  coal,  wood  pro¬ 
ducer  or  artificial  gas,  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  timber 
will  no  longer  be  available  for  burning  brick.  The  use  of  crude  oil 
will  in  my  opinion,  when  better  understood,  become  almost  univer¬ 
sal,  especially  would  its  use  be  more  general,  but  owing  to  its  high 
cost  it  cannot  compete  with  wood  and  coal,  now  generally  used 
throughout  the  world. 

In  many  districts  through  which  the  writer  has  traveled  the 
continuous  kiln  has  simply  revolutionized  the  trade,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  introduction  of  this  system  a  great  many  firms  would 
have  had  to  close  their  doors  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  would 
not  permit  them  to  continue  in  the  old  system  of  burning  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  next  on  the  program  is  “Les¬ 
sons  in  Experience  in  the  Brick  Business,”  by  E.  P.  Elzey  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

LESSONS  IN  EXPERIENCE. 

E.  P.  EUZEY,  PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  old  axiom,  “Experience  is  the  best  teacher,”  still  holds  good 
and  that  other  trite  saying  that  “lessons  at  the  price  of  experience 
are  long  remembered”  is  yet  proving  its  truthfulness. 

I  presume  there  are  few  people  who  have  not  received  a  part, 
and  ofttimes  the  better  part,  of  their  education  in  life  and  business 
from  “lessons  in  experience,”  and  it  nearly  always  obtains  that  les¬ 
sons  so  learned  are  of  such  a  striking  and  positive  character  that 
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the  possibility  of  forgetting  them  is  remote.  Such  lessons  are  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  a  practical  manner,  and,  unlike  teachings  in  theory, 
there  is  little  if  any  room  left  for  doubt — there  seldom  remains  the 
opportunity  for  debate — and  we  hesitate  to  make  successive  at¬ 
tempts  at  changing  the  results  of  such-wise  proven  certainties,  but 
accept  the  outcome  whether  to  our  liking  or  not. 

However  much  the  business  man,  and  especially  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  in  general,  has  learned  from  theory  and  observation,  we  be¬ 
lieve  his  most  practical  education  has  been  from  contact  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  especially  <}o  we  believe  this  to  be  true  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  any  line  of  clay  products.  His  lessons  are  often  expen¬ 
sive  lessons  in  experience,  and  he  realizes,  more,  possibly,  than 
manufacturers  in  any  other  line,  that  successful  manufacture  is  be¬ 
gotten  of  evolution  rather  than  revolution.  Methods  and  means  for 
the  making  of  clay  wares  are  more  often  improved  than  are  new 
processes  adopted,  and  this  comes  from  experimenting  until  the 
methods  and  means  are  improved  to  the  point  of  producing  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  clay  products  manufacturer  has  to  work  out  his  problems 
in  an  individual  manner ;  other  things  being  equal,  the  paramount 
proposition  for  his  solution  is  the  adapting  of  means  and  methods 
to  the  successful  working  of  his  raw  materials,  and  this  is  no  small 
proposition,  for  while  he  may  have  the  entire  perfected  recipe  of 
his  neighbor  manufacturer,  he  often  finds  that  such  recipe  is  of  little 
use  to  him ;  his  raw  materials  ground,  screened,  tempered,  pugged, 
and  further  processed  by  borrowed  methods,  are  often  sadly  disap¬ 
pointing  in  results,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  experimenting  to  discover 
the  methods  that  will  bring  him  the  results  desired. 

The  labor,  thought  and  expenditure  incident  upon  such  experi¬ 
mentation  is  often  appalling,  yet  there  can  be  no  success  until  he 
has  proven  results  from  experience,  and  the  clay  ware  manufacturer, 
after  all  this,  has  only  reached  the  point  where  other  manufacturers 
begin.  When  he  knows  how  to  work  and  process  his  raw  materials 
he  must  even  then  learn  that  success  depends  upon  two  essential 
things,  unalterable  and  indispensable ;  he  must  have 

The  best  and  most  efficient  plant,  including  labor  and 

The  best  trained  and  most  positive  sales  organization  possible. 

The  first  to  manufacture  the  product,  the  other  to  dispose 
of  it.  The  combined  expense  of  the  two,  deducted  from  the  returns, 
will  be  the  marker  of  financial  progress,  and  the  satisfaction  his 
products  give  will  be  the  means  by  which  to  measure  his  ultimate 
success.  To  reach  these  two  essentials  there  is  but  one  way — onq 
means ;  the  manufacturer  must  know  his  product — know  it  from 
the  raw  material  to  its  final  purpose — know  what  he  wants — know 
what  the  consumer  wants,  or,  what  is  sometimes  better,  know  and 
know  positively  that  his  wares  are  such  that  the  consumer  can  be 
convinced  they  are  what  he  wants.  To  know  his  goods  he  must 
know  every  detail  and  process  in  their  manufacture ;  he  must  know 
not  only  the  modus  operandi,  but  he  must  know  the  why  of  the 
modus  operandi.  He  must  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  inefficiency 
or  deficiency  in  manufacture ;  he  must  know  how  to  correct  and 
overcome  dereliction  of  machines  and  men ;  he  must  be  intelligently 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  his  product ;  he  must  be  able  to  prescribe 
to  the  artisan  and  suggest  to  the  architect,  and  this  requires  detail 
knowledge  and  understanding  begotten  of  experience.  He  must  not 
despise  or  ignore  the  smaller  things,  for  his  fondest  hopes  will  be 
realized  or  forever  crushed  in  the  care  and  attention  to  the  many 
details  in  manufacture. 

The  manufacturer  must  absorb  theory  and  science  and  carry 
practicality  on  his  finger  tips.  He  must  be  a  machinist,  a  mechanic 
and  an  engineer ;  he  must  be  able  to  act  and  to  direct ;  he  must 
learn  from  his  humblest  employe  and  be  able  to  instruct  his  direcT 
torate  board ;  his  life  is  not  long  enough  to  learn  all  these  things 
in  schools,  so  he  must  learn  from  experience. 

I  doubt  if  the  producing  side  of  the  manufacturer  requires  more 
ability  than  does  the  reducing  side,  as  I  have  heard  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  styled,  and  I  think  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  in  expe¬ 
rience  from  selling  as  from  making.  To  illustrate  a  particular 
point,  which  is  often  the  manufacturer's  bugbear  in  selling,  allow 
me  to  refer  to  a  personal  “lesson  in  experience’’  which  is  indelibly 
stamped  on  my  mind,  and  which  was  no  less  than  that  of  a  sound 
genteel  thrashing  handed  me  by  a  smaller  boy  on  the  playground 
at  school ;  for  weeks  I  weighed  and  debated  the  humiliating  affair', 
and  I  confess  that  it  was  a  sore  acknowledgment  when  I  was 
forced  to  admit  that  my  size  and  boasted  prowess  were  of  so  little 
avail  as  to  allow  me  to  be  thus  humbled  by  one  whom  I  had  always 
regarded  as  not  being  in  m3r  class.  I  realized  that  further  sub¬ 
stantial  proof  of  my  right  to  authority  and  leadership  was  going 
to  be  a  strenuous,  if  not  a  doubtful,  proposition  ;  my  right  of  pres¬ 
tige  on  the  playground  was  effectually  questioned,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  my  whole  future  was  at  stake.  To  reinstate  myself  to 
my  former  undisputed  position  was  the  problem,  and,  eventually,  I 
solved  it ;  solved  it  in  a  way  that  left  no  room  for  doubt ;  not  by 
wreaking  wrath  on  that  small  boy,  Oh !  no.  I  picked  out  the  big¬ 
gest  boy  in  that  school,  and,  on  small  provocation,  waded  in  and 
restored  and  re-established  my  standing  in  a  convincing  manner; 
it  was  a  case  of  do  or  die — go  to  the  front  or  take  a  back  seat  and 
stay  there. 

After  growing  older  I  have  found  that  some  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  that  experience  were  ideally  applicable  in  business  life. 
I  have  learned  that  the  unexpected  often  happens,  and  that  the 
smaller  fellow  is  prone  to  jump  in  and  prove  his  mettle — prove  his 
right  to  consideration  as  a  factor  in  business — and  he  ofttimes  does 
it  so  effectually  that  our  regard  for  him  reaches  the  point  of  ad¬ 
miration.  How  many  times  have  many  of  us  used  all  our  business 
ability  and  ingenuity  to  combat  the  resources  of  equal  forces,  only 
to  find  in  the  end  that  the  smaller  fellow  had  picked  the  plum  while 
we  were  playing  at  tug-of-war  with  those  we  considered  worthy 
our  attention  ;  and  how  many  hours  have  we  spent  in  figuring  out 
how  it  was  done.  How  many  days  have  we  deliberated  and  planned 
to  make  a  scoop  that  would  prove  our  sagacity  and  more  strongly 


establish  our  business  position;  and  this  ambition  was  only 
achieved  when  we  had  successfully  plucked  the  laurel  from  the  big¬ 
ger  boy.  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  business  development, 
and  while  we  talk  of  friendly  business  relations  and  tacit  under¬ 
standings  we  realize  the  trfith  of  the  adage  that  “every  tub  must 
rest  on  its  own  bottom.”  And  while  we  are  magnanimous  enough 
to  admit  that  we  have  to  consider  the  prestige  of  the  bigger  boys, 
we  often  ignore  the  smaller  ones,  and  our  wrongly  assumed  posi¬ 
tions  sometimes  lead  us  into  predicaments  that  are  the  humbling 
means  of  causing  us  to  realize  that  their  energetic  and  honorable 
achievements  demand  their  recognition  as  worthy  factors  in  the 
business  world. 

These  are  but  “lessons  in  experience,”  and  are  learned  at  a  cost 
that  is  not  only  humiliating  but  ofttimes  financially  retrogressive 
as  well.  The  manufacturer  who  eventually  arrives  is  the  man  who 
early  realizes  that  his  easy  office-  chair  is  the  place  for  reflection 
and  not  for  direction  :  he  can  there  receive  and  consider  the  reports 
from  the  conflict,  but  he  must  marshal  and  direct  his  forces  from 
their  midst ;  his  presence  must  inspire  and  his  orders  convince. 
When  his  untiring  efforts  have  gained  standing  and  preferment  for 
his  concern  he  must  not  then  cease  his  vigil,  but  be  equally  pre¬ 
pared  to  combat  the  rear  attack  as  to  assault  the  stronger  forces 
that  confront  him.  He  is  not  to  stand  in  the  rear  to  drive,  nor  in 
the  front  to  lead,  but  rather  in  the  midst  to  counsel  and  direct. 

Indicative  of  the  great  future  for  the  brick  manufacturer  is 
the  wonderful  interest  being  taken  in  every  detail  of  the  business ; 
the  deep  thought  and  study  evinced  can  only  result  in  improved 
conditions,  and  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  an  era  of  un¬ 
precedented  development  and  wunderful  improvement.  The  modern 
manufacturing  plant  now  rises  where  a  decade  ago  a  string  of  ram¬ 
shackle  sheds  marked  a  brick  works.  The  hit  or  miss  dry-weather 
methods  have  given  way  to  scientific,  proven  systems,  which  accu¬ 
rately  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  particular  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  finished  products. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  saluting  your  achievements,  and  deem 


E.  P.  Elzey,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


it  a  special  honor  and  privilege  that  the  magnanimity  of  your  or¬ 
ganization  allows  workers  in  kindred  products  to  become  associated 
with  you,  and  believe  that  such  broadness  of  spirit  will  materially 
assist  the  mutual  advancement  of  all  clay  products. 

\  We  believe  the  brick  manufacturer  is  over  modest  in  the  claims 
for  his  product,  and  his  timidity  has  been  the  cause  of  inferior 
products  securing  recognition  as  a  considerable  factor  in  building 
operations.  Should  he  not  be  a  little  more  aggressive  and  learn  a 
“lesson  fti  experience”  from  those  who  by  advertising  alone  have 
sold  substitutes  for  his  better  goods?  He  should  reflect,  and  all 
around  him  he  can  point  to  virile  examples  of  the  superiority  of  his 
product,  and  art  and  history  and  literature  will  only  evidence  the 
truth  of  his  strongest  claims. 

No  metal  or  material  has  ever  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the 
transforming  actions  of  nature  and  the  elements  except  burned 
clayware.  The  massive  granite  walls  and  great  pillars  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  famous  temple  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  their  form 
and  texture  being  only  known  through  the  recordings  of  history, 
while  the  earthen  vessels  and  tablets  (burned  clayware),  made  and 
inscribed  by  the  artisans  of  Arabia  and  the  artificers  of  Egypt,  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  Solomon’s  time,  are  even  now  being  unearthed 
unharmed  and  intact.  Centuries  of  time,  with  wind  and  storm  and 
fire  and  flood,  have  only  covered  them  with  the  shifting  sands,  and. 
from  the  inscriptions  and  characters  on  this  ware,  history  itself  is 
authenticated  or  proven  in  error.  What  better  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  brick  is  required?  The  test  of  time  has  proven  then- 
worth  ;  they  stand  alone  as  an  enduring  material,  and  those  who 
use  brick  are  most  happy  in  their  experience.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  to 
have  been  led  by  Mr.  Victor  Cushwa,  of  Williamsport,  Md. 
Mr.  Cushwa  has  been  detained  at  home  by  a  death  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  next  paper  has  not  materialized  either,  “Tariff  Du- 
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ties  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  Effect  on 
the  Brick  Business,”  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Kendrick  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Mr.  Kendrick  wrote  that  he  had  collected  some  data  pertaining 
to  this  subject,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Horace  Ittner  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  Can¬ 
ada,  who  is  on  the  program  to  discuss  this  paper  is  present 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Tariff  Duties  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Horace  Ittner,  Prince  Albert:  This  is  my  first  atten¬ 
dance  at  a  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  I  came  down  here  from  Prince  Albert,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  came  early,  intending  to  stay  late  and  I  am  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  convention  and  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived  have 
far  exceeded  my  expectations.  I  should  say,  I  was  enjoying 
myself  very  much,  until  some  one  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  on  the  program.  That  is  where  Mr.  Randall 
erred,  for  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  subject.  I  may 
say  that  I  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  about 
400  miles  above  the  boundary  line.  We  are  situated  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  agricultural  district  on  the  south  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  district  on  the  north.  We  have  lumbering,  fishing,  fur 
and  agricultural  industries.  I  find  myself  in  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  position.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  or  opportunity 
of  addressing  such  a  large  audience  before,  so  I  am  not  able 
to  think  connectedly,  but  I  wish  to  say  before  I  sit  down,  that 
I  would  like  to  have  a  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  meet  with  us  in  Prince  Albert  next 
year.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 


Ross  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Marion  Blair:  For  the  information  of  those  desiring  to 
know  something  on  this  subject,  I  will  say  that  there  is  now 
before  Congress  a  proposed  treaty  with  Canada,  and  in  that 
treaty  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  secured  a  reduction  in  Canadian  tariff  of  25  per  cent.,  that 
is  25  per  cent,  of  the  former  tariff  on  paving  brick  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  members  of 
this  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  exercise 
their  influence  upon  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
have  that  much  of  the  treaty  at  least  ratified.  From  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  have  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  have  any  of  that  ratified,  and  I  think  a 
motion  would  be  in  order  for  members  to  communicate  with 
their  Congressmen  by  telegram  or  otherwise,  urging  the  rat¬ 
ification  of  that  treaty,  which  means  considerable  in  money 
and  the  benefit  of  more  market  to  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  two  paving  brick  manufacturers  in  Canada, 
and  the  market  for  paving  brick  is  being  rapidly  developed. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  next  number  on  the  program 
is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation 
by  Ross  C.  Purdy  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  be  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 

REPORT  OP'  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  INVESTIGATION. 

DRYING  OF  CLAYS. 

By  Ross  C.  Purdy. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  we  had  a  reorganization  of  your 
technical  committee,  and  as  a  result  of  which  reorganization  I  was 
elected  permanent  secretary.  On  assuming  my  duties  I  called  for 


a  consultation  of  the  committee  members,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  determination  to  continue  the  work  which  Prof.  Orton  and  Mr. 
Richardson  had  been  pushing  with  vigor  for  two  years.  We  have 
now  spent  the  equivalent  of  360  days  of  one  student’s  time  on  this 
one  topic  and  have  to  confess  that  we  are  now  only  at  the  threshold 
of  the  problem.  We  find  that  there  are  so  many  more  factors 
which  affect  the  drying  peculiarities  of  clays  than  we  had  originally 
considered  or  even  thought  of,  and  these  factors  are  so  numerous 
and  each  play  so  important  a  part  that  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  very  difficult  task  of  correlating  a  large  mass  of  data.  When 
you  stop  to  consider  that  we  are  working  on  a  variety  of  clays,  no  two- 
of  which  are  alike  in  their  physical,  chemical  and  mineralogical 
characteristics,  and  that  the  factors  which  are  largely  effective  in 
one  clay  are  likely  to  be  of  minor  consideration  in  another,  you  will 
appreciate  our  hesitancy  in  giving  you  at  this  time  any  positive 
conclusions. 

Some  one  has  likened  clay  to  an  old  maid’s  handbag  because  it 
contains  a  large  variety  of  things,  and  that  in  it  you  may  expect 
to  find  most  anything.  Clays  certainly  are  as  varied  as  are  the 
handbags  of  old  maids,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  likewise  in  their 
contents.  Carrying  this  ludicrous  simile  further,  we  express  an¬ 
other  truth  when  we  say  that  the  contents  of  neither  clays  nor  of 
old  maids’  handbags  can  be  determined  from  their  external  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  claim  that  because  clays  look 
and  feel  alike  that  they  necessarily  have  the  same  drying  proper¬ 
ties.  Clays  cannot  be  tested  by  any  “finger  and  eyeball”  method' 
ever  devised,  nor  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  nor  by  the  more  in¬ 
tensely  scrutinizing  test,  chemical  analysis.  Aside  from  the  actual 
tests  in  a  dryer  we  have  no  direct  way  of  determining  with  surety 
just  how  a  clay  will  behave.  And  why?  Simply  because  we  can¬ 
not  ascertain  exactly  the  mineral  contents  of  a  clay  nor  the  degree- 
of  fineness  and  stage  of  disintegration  of  these  minerals,  to  say 
nothing  of  determining  the  character  of  that  very  finest  of  clay 
pariicles  which  some  try  to  make  us  believe  is  colloidal  material. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  scientific  tree,  we  all  certainly  are  up- 
in  its  topmost  branches  when  we  tackle  the  problem  of  determining 
of  what  a  given  clay  is  composed. 

Now.  how  are  we  going  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  drying  when  we  are  so  at  sea  as  to  what  our  clays  really 
are?  We  cannot  do  else  than  to  draw  analogies  from  the  many 
observations  made  on  clays  and  soils  and  make  such  tests  as  would 
give  us  indirect  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  differences  in  drying 
behavior  of  the  clays.  Thus  we  must  go  on  blindly  and  yet  with 
such  foresight  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  many  kindred" 
investigations.  This  we  have  done  to  a  very  large  extent  and  have 
found  some  very  valuable  relations  between  the  data  obtained. 

In  our  study  by  analogy  we  begin  with  the  history  of  clays.  As 
a  definition  of  clay  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  clay  is  a  rock,  and, 
further,  that  clay  is  an  aqueous  rock  because  its  constituent  parts 
were  produced  by  chemical  changes  from  pre-existing  rocks  through 
the  action  of  percolating  waters.  We  can  subscribe  to  the  words- 
of  Merrill  when  he  says:* 

“These  rocks  are  composed  of  more  or  less  hydrated  aluminous 
silicates  admixed  in  almost  indefinite  proportions  with  siliceous 
sand,  various  silicate  minerals  in  a  more  or  less  fragmental  and 
decomposed  condition  and  calcareous  and  carbonaceous  matter.  In 
their  last  consolidated  form  they  are  best  represented  by  the  com¬ 
mon  plastic  clays  used  for  brick  and  pottery  manufacture.  Such, 
although  alike  in  their  general  physical  or  even  ultimate  chemical 
nature,  have  widely  diverse  origins.  In  fact,  the  term  clay,  like- 
silt,  indicates  physical  condition  rather  than  chemical  or  min¬ 
eralogical  composition,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  an  indefi¬ 
nite  admixture  consisting  largely  of  more  or  less  hydrated  alumin¬ 
ous  silicates  and  free  silica,  with  lesser  amounts  of  iron  oxides, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  various  silicate  minerals,  which  in  a  more 
or  less  decomposed  and  fragmental  condition  have  survived  the  de¬ 
structive  agencies  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  includes 
residual  products  of  any  or  all  forms  of  rock  degeneration,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  reassorted  through  the  agency  of 
water.  The  oft-repeated  statement  that  kaolin  forms  the  basis  of 
clays,  or  that  clay  is  impure  kaolin,  is  an  unfounded  assumption. 
Kaolin  is  a  residual  deposit  from  the  decay  of  feldspathic  and 
other  aluminous  rocks,  while  the  ordinary  brick  and  the  clays  are 
residual  aluminous  deposits  resulting  from  the  decay  and  leaching 
oul  of  soluble  constituents  from  a  variety  of  rocks.” 

THE  ZEOLITES. 

“Of  the  several  minerals  which  interest  us  in  the  problem  of 
drying,  the  zeolites  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  important.  They 
are  altogether  secondary  minerals,  resulting  from  chemical  changes 
taking  place  in  pre-existing  rocks,  and  indicate  the  first  or  deep- 
seated  stages  of  rock  decay.  In  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition 
they  have  been  assumed  to  occur  in  clays,  having  been  derived  from 
the  rocks,  or  having  formed  during  the  process  of  rock  decomposi¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  clay  itself.  It  is  thought  possible  that  those  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  clay  which,  on  analysis,  are  found  to  be  soluble,  as 
the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  may,  in  part  at  least,  have  once  existed, 
as  zeolites.” 

THE  UNDECOMPOSED  SILICATE  MINERALS. 

Of  the  undecomposed  silicate  minerals  we  know  very  little  other 
than  that  a  variety  of  them  occur  in  nearly  every  secondary  clay, 
in  all  possible  proportions  and  degrees  of  fineness.  If  very  fine, 
fine  enough  to  become  a  factor  in  the  retardation  of  escaping  moist¬ 
ures  under  our  drying  conditions,  they  no  doubt  are  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  stage  of  decomposition,  and  thus  adding  to  the  total 
clay  substance.  If  the  accessory  minerals  are  present  in  larger 
grains  they  will  have  the  same  effect  as  did  the  non-plastic  brick 
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dust  in  Prof.  Orton’s  experiments,1'  the  finer  particles  filling  the 
pores  and  the  coarser  particles  weakening  the  bond,  thus  making 
safe  drying  practically  impossible  when  either  the  fine  or  the 
coarse  non-plastic  particle  predominates. 

CARBONATES  AND  OXIDES. 

The  crystallized  carbonates  and  coarse-grained  oxides,  as  a  rule, 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  on  drying  as  the  silicates,’  while  the 
.non-crystalline,  pulverant  and  finely  precipitated  carbonates  and 
hydroxides  greatly  retard  the  escape  of  water. 

Since  it  is  plain  that  some  of  the  minerals  hinder  and  some 
facilitate  the  escape  of  water  from  clays  and  since  mere  difference 
in  size  of  the  grains  likewise  have  an  effect,  we  quite  naturally  in¬ 
quire  for  the  reason.  And  since  these  effects  are  purely  physical, 
we  have  our  fruitless  study  of  the  constitution  of  clays  and  turn  to 
our  physics  for  an  answer.  We  must  get  sound  on  the  mechanics 
•of  water  movement  in  clays  before  we  can  hope  to  reach  the 
fundamentals  of  the  drying  problem. 

ADSORPTION  AND  FLOCCULATION. 

The  question  of  adsorption  and  flocculation  is  a  very  large  study, 
•one  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists  for  several  decades! 
None  have  given  us  more  valuable  data  and  applications  of  his 
findings  concerning  these  properties  and  their  effect  on  clays  than 
our  own  late  Harrison  E.  Ashley.  I  take  very  great  pleasure  in 
the  knowing  that  one  of  our  own  fellow  clayworkers  has  won  a  re¬ 
markable  place  among  scientists  and  technical  investigators  because 
■of  his  work  on  these. 

By  adsorption  we  mean  the  retention  of  soluble  salts.  Purifi¬ 
cation  of  polluted  water  by  filtration  through  soils  is  a  well-known 
example  of  this.  If  a  clay  be  blunged  up  with  a  dilute  salt  solu¬ 
tion  a  part  of  the  salt  will  be  held  by  the  clay  in  some  such  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  resist  leaching  out  by  hot  pure  water.  Flocculation : 
Whether  the  adsorption  is  more  of  a  physical  than  chemical  phe¬ 
nomenon  we  do  not  know.  Whatever  the  phenomena  may  be,  its 
effects  may  be  measured  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  and’ one 
of  these  effects  is  flocculation. 

Imagine  a  lot  of  loose  grains  having  no  common  bond,  then 
think  of  these  loose  grains  collected  and  held  into  little  pellets  by 
some  solution  or  gum.  and  you  will  have  a  very  fair  notion  of  what 
is  meant  by  flocculation.  Flocculation  is  the  drawing  and  holding 
together  of  fine  particles  just  as  are  the  soil  grains  which  the  angle 
worms  pass  through  their  body  when  burrowing  into  the  ground. 

Now.  some  salts  flocculate  and  others  do  just  the  opposite,  i.  e., 
they  flocculate  the  grains.  We  would  like  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
of  flocculation  and  are  doing  so  in  the  report  which  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  such  intri¬ 
cate  physical-chemical  propositions,  hence  I  hurry  on  to  the  effects 
of  these  adsorbed  salts  and  of  this  flocculation  phenomena,. 

We  find  the  effects  of  adsorbed  salts  and  of  flocculation  in — 

1.  Surface  tension  of  the  water  between  the  clay  grains. 

2.  Rate  at  which  the  clay  will  absorb  water. 

3.  Rate  at  which  the  clay  will  allow  evaporation  of  the  water. 

4.  Total  capacity  of  the  clay  for  moisture. 

5.  Cohesion  and  adhesion  of  the  clay  particles. 

6.  To  some  extent  the  size  of  pores  from  which  and  through 
which  the  water  can  evaporate. 

We  have  accumulated  data  on  these  points  for  several  clays  and 
are  showing  very  instructive  relations  between  these  as  bearing  on 
the  peculiar  drying  behavior  of  each  of  the  clays  thus  tested. 

A  recital  of  our  findings  at  this  time  would  be  too  severely 
tedious  and  the  significance  of  the  data  could  not  be  appreciated 
without  opportunity  of  giving  them  close  study. 

FINENESS  OF  GRAIN. 

In  our  fineness  of  grain  determinations  we  destroy,  as  far  as 
possible,  these  floccules  which  we  find  occurring  in  clays,  thus  ob¬ 
taining  a  quantitative  statement  of  the  amount  and  volume  of  the 
actual  mineral  grains. 

From  the  specific  gravity  and  porosity  data  we  have  obtained 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  floccules,  which,  when  considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fineness  of  grain  data,  gives  us  a  clew  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  manner  and  extent  of  pugging  has  on  drying  be¬ 
havior  of  clays.  We  have  found  instances  in  which  the  clay  has 
been  pugged  too  much  and  in  others  where  not  pugged  enough  to 
insure  the  safest  drying.  In  each  we  have  found  that  severity  of 
pugging  must  be  regulated  to  the  ease  with  which  the  cementing 
bond  of  these  floccules  can  be  dissolved  and  destroyed,  as  well  as 
to  the  ultimate  size  of  the  mineral  grains. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  we  are  undertaking  in  connection 
with  the  fineness  of  grain  and  flocculation  studies  are :  Should  the 
•clay  be  thoroughly  steamed,  or  pre-heated  and  then  steamed,  before 
pugging,  or  should  the  clay  be  pugged  directly  without  preliminary 
treatment,  and  if  so,  should  it  be  pugged  with  hot  or  with  cold 
water  in  order  that  the  clay  shall  be  in  the  best  condition  for  safe 
drying?  On  these  questions  we  are  not  prepared  to  announce  an 
opinion.  We  mention  them  that  you  may  know  the  nature  of  our 
work  and  the  use  which  we  make  of  the  data  on  the  mechanics  of 
water  movement  in  clays. 

STANDARD  LABORATORY  DRYER. 

The  work  which  I  have  so  briefly  outlined  above  and  which  we 
now  have  well  in  hand  is  wholly  of  a  technical  nature.  The  practi¬ 
cal  phase  of  our  work  has  been  the  development  of  a  standard  labor¬ 
atory  dryer  in  which  clays  could  be  dried  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  dryer  which  we  are  now  using  is  the  fourth  one  we  have 
built.  We  believe  that  in  it  we  have  a  dryer  which  could  be  built 
by  any  experiment  station,  office  or  laboratory,  and  in  which  con- 
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sistent  results  will  be  obtained,  giving  in  all  cases  comparable  data 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  our  literature  contains  so  little 
practical  data  on  drying  is  that  until  now  we  have  had  no  labora¬ 
tory  dryer  in  which  we  could  dry  full  size  bricks  under  controlled 
conditions.  We  hope  that  we  now  have  not  only  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  significant  data,  but  actually  have  the  data  with  which  we 
can  intelligently  discuss  the  problem  of  safe  drying  of  clay  wares 

The  progress  we  have  thus  far  made  has  been  at  the  cost  of 
very  persistent  work,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  present  holder  of 
your  scholaiship,  Mr.  Ira  Sproat,  but  by  Mr.  TV.  H.  Richardson, 
Prof.  Orton  and  two  former  students,  as  well  as  by  myself.  We 
have  and  are  pushing  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  hope  that 
before  another  convention  we  will  have  published  an  instructive 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  safe  drying  of  clay  wares. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  which  we  have  developed  is 
that  the  more  rapidly  the  brick  are  dried  the  less  will  be  their  dry¬ 
ing  shrinkage,  and  that  this  want  of  shrinkage  is  not  due  alto¬ 
gether  to  cracking  of  the  brick,  but  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the 
mass  is  made  less  dense.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kane:  Have  you  made  any  miscropic  examinations 
of  the  drying  of  these  different  tests?  I  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  those  dried  in  the  higher  temperature  might 
show  that  the  material  was  denser  close  to  the  outside  and 
not  so  dense  on  the  inside. 

W.  P.  Blair:  If  you  have  a  high  temperature  then  the  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  clay  particles  accounts  for  the  lack  of  shrink¬ 
age? 

Mr.  Purdy:  We  note  that  when  dried  at  a  high  temperature 
the  bricks  show  minute  ruptures  throughout  the  mass  and 
also  that  the  particles  are  not  drawn  together  so  closely. 
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W.  P.  Blair:  So  while  you  get  maximum  shrinkage  dry¬ 
ing  at  a  low  temperature,  you  will  get  less  rupture  of  your 
clay? 

Henry  0.  Robinson,  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y.:  As  I  understand 
the  description  of  the  dryer,  the  slow  and  the  fast  drying 
determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  merits  of  the  brick  as  re¬ 
gards  the  quality  and  density,  but  the  matter  which  interests 
me  considerably,  is  the  relative  economy  in  drying,  in  the 
matter  of  amount  of  heat  best  applied  to  your  brick  to  dry  it 
to  a  satisfactory  basis  for  burning,  and  in  that  consideration 
we  can  depart  somewhat  from  the  technical  exactness  in  the 
quality  of  the  brick.  That  is,  practical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick,  should  determine  what  brick  are  good  enough 
to  sell.  It  follows  the  line  of  this  technical  investigation,  that 
if  we  dry  our  brick  too  rapidly,  they  become  damaged  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  not  salable.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  practical  economy  evident  in  the  drying  of  brick,  at  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  brick  will  stand,  and  be  salable. 
For  instance,  we  at  one  time,  some  years  ago,  dried  brick  at 
an  initial  temperature  of  more  than  boiling  point  often 
going  as  high  as  250  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  result  of  dry¬ 
ing  at  such  temperature  was  immediately  apparent  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  brick  by  cracking.  We  were  trying  to  get 
too  much  out  of  the  dryer,  which  I  think  is  the  condition  that 
will  generally  arise  when  we  have  a  dryer,  not  bearing  in 
mind  a  certain  lack  in  circulation  with  the  temperature  of 
the  fan  225  degrees  and  the  inlet  at  the  tunnel  of  210  degrees. 
Our  clay  is  not  clay  it  is  sand,  but  the  point  was  that  we  came 
to  the  highest  point  clay  would  stand,  and  at  that  even  in  a 
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general  way  w7as  our  greatest  economy  in  fuel.  If  we  dried 
at  a  lower  temperature,  150  degrees,  we  made  better  brick  but 
no  more  salable  brick,  only  in  a  scientific  definition,  and  it 
took  us  longer  and  used  more  fuel.  Then  there  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  amount  of  circulation  through  the  brick.  I 
think  that  the  same  thing  will  apply  in  any  process  of  using 
fuel.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  circulation  and  temper¬ 
ature.  Considering  the  high  relative  heat  entering  tunnels — 
I  speak  of  tunnel  dryers  because  that  is  what  I  have  in  my 
mind — there  is  a  marked  practical  consideration  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  which  is  best  for  the  outlet.  I  suppose  it  will  be  a 
temperature  relative  to  the  inlet  temperature  and  the  humidity 
of  that  outlet  air  which  is  most  unreliable,  assuming  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  degrees  on  the  outside,  and  an  initial  heat  of 
210  degrees.  We  frequently  have  in  the  outlet  tunnel  a  heat  of 
240  degrees.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  a  definition  of  what 
with  a  certain  initial  temperature  in  the  dryer,  would  be  the 
most  economical.  It  is  apparent  that  we  can  go  to  extremes. 
I  did  not  understand  from  the  slides  and  from  Prof.  Purdy’s 
explanation  that  there  was  a  measure  in  this  drying  test.  The 
heat  of  the  air  in  its  initial  application  to  the  brick,  or  the 
heat  of  the  air  in  its  exit,  or  the  humidity  at  this  point,  and 
I  say  in  a  practical  way  a  determination  of  these  factors  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  me  and  I  think  to  many  others.  Possibly 
in  speaking,  I  have  overlooked  some  points  I  had  in  mind  to 
bring  out,  but  in  a  general  way,  it  is.  how  to  dry  the  most  brick 
to  a  practical  state  of  dryness  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel, 
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notwithstanding  as  I  say  that  this  description  of  drying  of 
clay  bears  largely  upon  the  perfection  of  the  drying  point, 
and  perfection  of  the  brick  at  the  same  time.  I  say  that  the 
brick  that  are  good  enough  to  sell  are  good  enough  to  make, 
and  so  the  factor  of  economy  of  drying  the  brick  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  heat  it  takes  to  dry  the  brick.  I  would  ask 
the  Professor  to  give  us  this  information. 

Mr.  Purdy:  We  have  planned  to  undertake  the  study  of  the 
tunnel  dryer,  but  have  not  done  so  as  yet.  We  have  devised 
methods  of  making  these  studies  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
calculate  a  hypothetical  case.  The  tunnel  dryer,  however,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  kinds  we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  Kane:  In  these  determinations,  have  you  taken  any 
curves  on  progressive  increasing  the  heat?  As  for  instance, 
the  drying  of  some  clays  commences  at  75  degrees  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  125  degrees,  while  other  clays  dry  differently. 

Mr.  Purdy:  We  have  not  made  that  determination. 

Alfred  Yates:  Mr.  Purdy  has  certainly  given  us  a  very 
valuable  paper  and  deserves  great  credit  for  it.  There  is  a 
point  relative  to  the  plasticity  of  clays  I  would  like  to  have 
explained— when  the  clay  takes  less  water,  is  that  from  the 
composition  of  the  clay  or  the  structure  of  the  clay? 

Mr.  Purdy:  It  is  a  combination  of  both.  In  the  plasticity 
of  clay  we  have  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  factors.  When 
we  begin  to  play  one  factor  against  another  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  important  factor,  you  have  somewhat  the 
same  thing  you  would  have  if  you  were  trying  to  see  how  many 
combinations  you  could  make  with  one  hundred  different  num¬ 
bers. 


Mr.  Yates:  I  was  brought  up  by  the  “rule  of  thumb,”  and  I 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  of  the  chemical  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  weathering  of  clays.  We  know  the  result 
of  the  weathering,  but  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  that 
plasticity.  It  depends  on  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  a  chemical  change  takes  place  and 
changes  every  year  of  exposure,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause. 

Mr.  Purdy:  Our  proposition  is  safe  drying  of  clay  wares, 
and  to  have  safe  drying  in  some  instances,  the  clay  must  be 
weathered.  The  greatest  effect  of  weathering  of  clays  is  that 
of  mechanical  disintegration  and  the  effect  next  in  importance 
to  this  is  the  loosening  of  the  cementing  bond  which  holds  the 
mineral  grains  in  floccules.  The  dissolving  out,  or  at  least 
the  getting  into  solution  of  the  salts  which  have  been  the 
cementing  bond  will  develop  plasticity,  provided  that  the  salt 
is  not  allowed  to  drain  away  to  any  great  extent.  Increase  in 
plasticity,  due  to  weathering,  is  more  largely  a  physical  rather 
than  a  chemical  process. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  move  we  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Technical  Investigation  for  the  report  rendered  to 
this  convention. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  This  brings  us  to  the  first  of  the 
“Questions  for  General  Discussion,”  on  the  afternoon  program, 
No.  33,  “Is  there  any  material  that  can  be  put  in  the  clay  in 
making  dry-press  brick  that  will  change  the  color  of  brick 
during  burning?” 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  will  give  what  little  experience  we  have  had 
in  that  line.  We  have  a  clay  that  is  known  as  a  common  build¬ 
ing  brick  clay,  spoken  of  as  yellow  clay,  which  in  the  natural 
way  produces  a  red  brick.  At  one  time  there  was  a  demand 
for  a  chocolate  colored  brick,  and  to  burn  this  chocolate  col¬ 
ored  brick  we  got  pulverized  manganese  and  mixed  a  certain 
proportion,  about  two  ounces  to  one  brick,  and  in  that  way 
we  got  chocolate  colored  brick.  We  have  never  experimented 
with  any  other  color  but  that.  You  can  get  your  brick  darker 
or  lighter  according  to  the  amount  of  manganese  you  put  in. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Yates  can  tell  you  how  certain 
minerals  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Yates:  If  you  will  take  your  chemicals  and  dissolve 
them  and  run  the  water  through  your  pug  mill  you  can  get 
the  various  shades.  The  lighter  the  clay  the  easier  it  is 
stained. 

Electricity  for  the  Brick  Plant. 

Chairman  Blomfield:  The  next  question,  No.  34,  reads: 
“Should  not  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  prescribe  a  standard  system  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  cost  of  production,  running  expenses  and  selling 
price  of  brick?”  That  is  quite  a  question.  Is  anyone  willing 
to  tackle  it?  If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next,  No.  35,  “In  a 
bjick-making  plant,  operated  by  electricity,  which  is  the  more 
practical  plan — each  machine  driven  by  a  separate  motor,  di¬ 
rect  connected,  or  motors  driving  countershafts  for  single  ma¬ 
chines  or  groups  of  machines?” 

Mr.  Yates:  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  is  posted  on 
that  question.  I  see  Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield  looking  at  me,  but  I 
can  only  speak  from  practical  experience.  Back  in  the  early 
days,  in  running  two  machines,  we  used  to  run  the  clutch 
from  the  main  shaft,  but  the  vibration  was  too  great;  and  if 
the  clutch  fails  to  hold  there  is  a  tremendous  crash,  and  there 
is  a  tremendous  loss. 

R.  C.  Penfield:  In  the  use  of  electricity  for  driving  clay¬ 
working  machinery,  the  most  economical  method  is  to  attach 
to  each  machine  a  motor  by  means  of  a  flexible  coupling,  as 
that  eliminates  the  friction  of  the  belt.  If  you  have  a  counter¬ 
shaft  and  transmit  the  power  from  your  prime  motor  by  means 
of  a  lineshaft,  you  will  lose  considerable  power.  The  most 
economical  way  is  to  transmit  it  directly  from  the  generator 
to  the  motor. 

Mr.  Purdy:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Penfield  how  he  would 
put  the  motor  on  the  machine  that  had  a  variable  load.  Can 
he  put  direct  connected  motors  on  a  machine  with  a  variable 
load? 

Mr.  Penfield:  Certainly.  Any  motor  properly  connected 
will  run  at  a  uniform  speed,  no  matter  what  the  load,  conse¬ 
quently  when  the  excess  load  comes,  the  power  in  your  motor 


is  correspondingly  increased  temporarily,  and  yet  the  speed 

will  not  vary. 

Mr.  Purdy:  On  machines  which  have  constant  load,  the 
motors  might  be  direct  connected;  but  with  variable  loads, 
we  found  it  more  economical  to  have  the  machine  belted  from 
the  motor.  Each  machine  had  its  own  motor,  but  where  we 
had  a  variable  load,  we  put  a  belt  between  the  motor  and  the 
machine.  We  found  this  to  be  the  most  economical  when  con¬ 
sidering  all  things,  such  as  wear  and  tear  as  well  as  power 
and  original  cost. 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Bucyrus,  Ohio:  Our  observation  of 
connecting  motors  with  machinery  has  been  this:  We  find 
we  have  to  classify  the  machinery  into  three  classes — the  one 
driven  by  the  engine;  the  second  is  where  the  motor  drives 
the  machine  by  belt;  the  third  is  direct  connected  gearing,  or 
flexible  coupling.  When  you  connect  it  directly,  it  requires  a 
large  motor,  because  that  motor  must  take  care  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding.  The  belts  will  vary  or  slip  if  the  load  gets 
too  great;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  quite  so  large  a 
motor.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  motor  drives  the  entire 
plant  overload  at  the  machines  will  vary,  and  so  does  not  re¬ 
quire  as  large  a  motor;  but  you  will  lose  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  in  friction  when  you  run  from  a  motor  connected 
the  same  as  you  would  an  engine  with  shafting,  belting,  etc. 
When  you  connect  it  direct,  you  overcome  all  that  friction. 
The  great  trouble  in  the  past  with  direct  connected  motors  is 
that  they  put  in  small  motors.  The  electric  people  were  largely 
responsible  for  that,  but  since  we  have  been  putting  in  larger 
motors  we  find  the  direct  connect  motor  the  most  economical. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Chambers,  did  you  wish  to  say 
something  on  this  question? 

J.  H.  Chambers:  Mr.  Cunningham  has  touched  on  the 
point  I  had  in  mind,  but  perhaps  I  can  emphasize  it  a  little; 
and  I  want  to  point  out  that  brickmaking  machinery  is  often 
put  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  while  under  full  head,  there¬ 
fore  it  has  to  start  under  full  load.  Having  then  individual 
motors  for  each  machine,  you  must  provide  size  necessary 
to  take  care  of  that  surplus  load  while  starting.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  cost  of  installation  for  motors  will  be  very  much 
less,  if  within  reasonable  limits  you  will  drive  one  or  two 
or  three  machines  closely  grouped,  driven  by  a  motor  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  machines,  then  the  overload 
is  taken  care  of.  The  big  bugaboo  of  ♦electrically  driven  ma¬ 
chines  has  been  overloading  simply  because  the  power  is 
wrongly  applied.  If  you  will  use  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
the  placing  of  your  motors,  you  will  not  have  this  trouble. 
You  will  not  eliminate  it  all,  but  you  will  eliminate  it  enough 
to  pay.  When  you  get  to  a  certain  point,  put  in  another  motor. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  man  who  asked  that  question 
has  certainly  food  for  thought,  and  we  will  take  up  No.  36, 
“In  burning  brick  in  open  up-draft  kilns,  with  coal  as  fuel, 
which  is  preferable — have  fireboxes  on  the  outside  of  the  kiln 
and  fire  two  eyes  from  each  box,  or  fire  direct  under  the 
arches?” 

J.  Fred  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.:  I  have  tried  the  one  arch 
in  the  fireboxes,  two-eye  fireboxes  and  three-eye  fireboxes,  but 
the  best  results  have  come  from  the  two  eyes  with  the  fire¬ 
boxes  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Purdy:  I  have  followed  this  proposition  on  a  good 
many  yards,  and  I  have  found  that  what  is  advantageous  on 
one  is  not  on  the  other.  In  some  cases  you  want  to  fire  di¬ 
rect  into  the  arch;  in  others  into  a  firebox  on  the  outside;  in 
some  other  cases  you  want  to  fire  not  only  in  fireboxes  on  the 
outside,  but  you  had  best  have  a  combustion  chamber  between 
the  firebox  and  the  kiln  chamber  proper.  You  must  consider 
not  only  the  kiln,  but  the  fuel  to  be  used.  You  cannot  lay 
down  any  single  rule  that  will  work  universally. . 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  I  think  Mr.  Purdy  has  answered 
that  question  thoroughly.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  question, 
“What  is  the  average  wages  paid  bricklayers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country?”  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  here.  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions,  of  which  Marion  W.  Blair  is  chairman. 

M.  W.  Blair:  We  have  a  resolution  which  we  think  should 
be  given  precedence.  It  refers  to  Mr.  Ashley,  and  should  be 
adopted  before  the  other  resolutions  are  adopted. 

In  Memoriam. 

“Since,  by  the  inexorable  decree  of  Providence,  there  has 
been  removed  from  our  midst,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  Mr. 
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Harrison  Everett  Ashley,  a  ceramist  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  a  man  of  the  greatest  probity  and  integrity  of  character, 
of  tireless  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  as  applied  to 
ceramics,  modesty  and  eagerness  to  help  his  fellowmen,  Be  it 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  express  our  sense  of  the  loss,  we  as 
well  as  the  entire  clay  industry,  have  sustained  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  fine  character,  and  that  this  expression  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Association  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  departed  friend.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Prof.  Purdy:  I  second  the  motion  and  suggest  that  we 
adopt  it  by  a  rising  vote. 

Motion  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

M.  W.  Blair:  I  have  another  resolution  which  we  think 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  separately.  It  comes  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  This,  if  acted  upon,  should,  we  think,  be  adopted 
aside  from  the  usual  routine  of  resolutions,  as  it  is  strictly 
a  business  proposition. 

Freight  Classification  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

“Whereas,  The  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  appointed  a  committee  to  endeavor  to  secure  from  the 
railroads  a  definite  and  proper  classification  for  clay-working 
machinery  to  the  end  that  lower  and  more  equitable  rates  be 
secured  thereon,  and 

“Whereas,  The  said  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
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ciation  has  instructed  its  committee  to  secure  expert  assist¬ 
ance  and  has  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $250.00  for  this  pur¬ 
pose, 

“Now,  Therefore,  Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  are  directly  interested  in  the 
results  desired  to  be  obtained, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  appoint  a  committee 
.  to  co-operate,  and  that  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to 
expend  a  like  sum  of  $250.00  jointly  with  the  Machinery  Manu¬ 
facturers,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  said  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  its  report  to  the  National  Association  meeting 
at  its  next  annual  convention.” 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to 
this  resolution? 

J.  H.  Chambers:  In  order  to  get  it  before  the  House,  I 
move  its  adoption. 

L.  W.  Penfield:  I  second  the  motion. 

R.  C.  Penfield:  I  want  to  speak  on  this  resolution.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  machinery  men  the  question  of  freight  rates 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  discovered  that  we  have  no  classi¬ 
fication  for  clay-working  machinery,  and  on  repairs  and  supply 
parts,  they  charge  any  price  they  care  to;  and  we  would  like 
to  see  a  proper  classification  obtained,  and  so  we  provided  a 
fund  to  see  if  we  could  not  secure  a  proper  classification.  So, 
after  a  machine  is  shipped  we  can  refer  to  the  record  and  see 
that  you  get  your  machinery  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and 
this  resolution  has  been  drafted;  and  if  you  would  like  to  as¬ 
sist  in  securing  this  classification,  we  want  you  to  vote  for  the 
resolution.  I  understand  that  the  Association  has  the  money. 
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Marion  \V.  Blair:  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Association 
should  be  as  economical  as  possible  in  the  disbursement  of 
the  surplus.  We  have  been  a  long  time  accumulating  a  sur¬ 
plus,  and  if  on  this  committee  we  could  have  members  ap¬ 
pointed  whose  duties  are  in  the  general  direction  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  in  connection  with  other  association  work,  it  would  be 
of  considerable  advantage.  We  have  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  are  members  of  the  traffic  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  there¬ 
fore,  I  move  as  an  amendment  to  this  resolution,  that  the 
president  appoint  this  committee  of  three,  and  that  one  of  the 
committee  be  a  member  of  the  same  committee  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  second  the  motion. 

C.  P.  Mayer:  Before  you  vote  I  want  to  say  this:  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  three  companies  that  tried  to  regulate  the  freight 
on  paving  brick.  The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  came  to  our  relief,  and  from  the  amount  of  money 
they  spent  (I  am  mighty  glad  they  did  relieve  us)  I  think  if 
you  go  into  the  question  of  regulating  rates  you  will  have  to 
spend  several  times  the  amount  of  the  Association’s  surplus. 

W.  P.  Blair:  Having  had  a  little  experience  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  would  say  that  $250.00  would 
not  allow  you  even  to  smile  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Penfield:  There  is  nothing  said  about  going  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  idea  is  to  secure 
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a  classification.  We  have  no  rate  classification.  Now  you 
do  not  have  to  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  get  a  classification;  you  go  before  the  rate  commission.  The 
matter  has  been  taken  up  with  some  promise  of  a  decision. 
The  Classification  Bureau  wanted  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
machinery  clayworking  machinery  is.  We  sent  our  catalog 
and  explained  the  matter,  and  I  believe  the  very  modest  sum 
that  has  been  voted  by  our  Association  of  $250.00,  and  that 
backed  by  a  like  amount,  would  result  in  our  getting  the  classi¬ 
fication.  Other  machinery  is  classified,  but  ours  is  not;  and 
the  result  is  in  many  cases  brickmakers  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  great  deal  more,  especially  on  less  than  carload  lots  than  they 
should  pay.  It  would  seem  that  a  great  big  Association  like 
this  could  afford  to  pay  $250.00  to  get  a  classification  of  their 
products  and  know  what  they  are  going  to  pay.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  not  willing  to,  then  it  is  not  worth  the  effort  on 
our  part.  It  is  nothing  to  the  machinery  manufacturer.  We 
are  trying  to  get  it  for  the  brick  man. 

Chairman  Bloomfield.  The  discussion  now  is  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  amendment  of  the  resolution,  which  is  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  appointment  of  committee. 

W.  P.  Blair:  Upon  that  question  it  is  a  little  hard  to  dis¬ 
criminate  and  draw  the  line.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  any¬ 
thing  about  that,  and  really  I  feel  incompetent  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned  to  make  clear  to  you  the  conditions  that  are  involved 
in  that  proposition.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
against  a  classification  absolutely.  All  their  rulings  point  that 
way. 


Chairman  Bloomfield:  I  will  now  ask  you  to  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

Elisha  J.  Kane:  On  the  main  question  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  disapproval  of  it.  We  will  gain  very  much  more  if  the 
individual  members  who  are  here  will  take  up  this  question 
with  their  division  freight  agents  so  as  to  have  it  brought  up 
through  the  railroads.  Anything  that  comes  to  the  railroads 
in  a  hostile  manner,  as  it  were,  will  be  fought.  But  a  mere 
helpful  suggestion  will  be  taken  up  readily.  I  am  in  both  busi¬ 
nesses — a  little  railroad  as  well  as  brick — and  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  friendly  suggestions  which  come  up  in  that 
way,  that  are  suggestions  to  our  division  freight  agents,  met 
with  much  more  approval,  and  are  usually  given  attention. 

W.  P.  Blair:  Mr.  Kane  is  right,  and  for  this  reason  I  know 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  absolutely  against 
anything  like  what  the  proposition  calls  for,  and  have  decided 
against  that  line  time  and  again.  The  sympathy  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  this  country  is  along  the  lines  as  suggested  by  that 
resolution,  and  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out 
in  all  its  phases  and  importance.  In  theory  it  sounds  very 
well,  but  to  adopt  the  English  idea  of  “poor  pen,  poor  pig,” 
regardless  of  whatever  it  is.  I  have  been  present  at  the  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  begging  and 
praying  for  a  classification,  and  they  are  against  it,  and  about 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  put  against  them 
is  to  get  them  to  overrule  themselves.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  I  can  give  you  is  that  of  the  cut-glass  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  The  fine  cut  glass  that 
goes  from  Pittsburg  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  to  pay  a  high 
rate  of  freight,  but  the  glass  that  goes  into  the  ten-cent  stores 
of  Kansas  City  gets  a  much  lower  rate  by  reason  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation.  And  now  there  is  an  argument  before  the  Interstate 
Commission  that  the  cut-glass  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Kansas 
City  should  be  the  same  as  the  cheap  glass  which  is  sold  over 
the  counter  at  the  ten-cent  stores.  It  is  not  that  the  idea  back 
of  the  resolution  is  wrong;  I  think  it  is  right;  I  think  there 
is  justice  in  it,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
maintains  its  present  attitude  in  reference  to  this  matter,  it 
will  destroy  many  of  the  local  industries  of  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  forced  to  pay  an  excess  freight  because  of  the 
condition  of  classification.  This  is  such  a  live  question  and 
such  an  important  question  that  other  associations  in  this 
country  are  not  only  spending  this  minute  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  this  resolution  seeks  to  do.  I  believe  that  five 
hundred  dollars  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  toward  any  in¬ 
fluence  toward  carrying  out  this  resolution,  and  it  will  be  a 
waste  of  money  as  well  as  of  time,  and  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  Ittner:  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Blair  has  not  got  the 
right  grip  of  the  resolution.  He  associates  this  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  and  Mr.  Penfield  states  that  it 
has  no  connection  whatever.  The  suggestion  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Kane  is  a  most  appropriate  one,  and  I  think  it  most  plausible. 
The  committee  might  be  created,  but  let  it  appear  independent, 
unless  it  be  that  the  committee  might  urge  the  members  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  division  freight  agents. 

Mr.  Kane:  The  payment  of  $250  will  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing;  we  can  accomplish  more  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Penfield:  Mr.  Ittner  has  stated  the  case  perfectly  clear; 
the  fact  is,  we  have  no  classification,  and  it  is  to  secure  this 
classification  that  we  are  working. 

Mr.  Blair:  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  classification  from  a  railroad  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Penfield:  Certainly.  They  classify  before  they  make 
any  rate. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  think  with  that  suggestion  I  can  make  myself 
a  little  more  clear.  Whenever  they  make  a  classification,  that 
is  not  done  by  the  railroads,  it  has  to  go  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  approval. 

Mr.  Kane:  I  do  not  think  the  members  generally  under¬ 
stand  how  this  is  done.  There  is  a  book  gotten  out,  called  the 
Official  Classification.  Every  kind  of  article  is  printed  in  this, 
and  when  any  article  is  offered  for  shipment,  the  agent  looks 
in  his  book  to  see  what  class  it  belongs  to.  I  think  Mr.  Blair 
is  confused  a  little.  They  have  what  is  called  a  committee  on 
rates,  which  makes  rates  on  a  special  class  of  goods.  This  is 
not  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  opposed  to; 
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it  is  merely  to  have  one  of  the  items  in  the  official  classification 
specially  mentioned  as  clayworking  machinery.  A  gentleman 
here  says  he  is  too  modest  to  speak,  or  he  would  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  this  resolution,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
I  am  opposed  to  it.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred  says 
he  sells  piano  wire  screens.  Some  repairs  were  ordered  for 
the  screen,  and  when  he  went  to  ship  it  the  agent  asked  him 
what  it  was,  and  then  got  out  his  official  classification  book 
and  fumbled  along  until  he  came  to  fine  pianos  and  charged 
him  the  rate  for  pianos.  There  was  no  rate  on  clayworking 
machinery,  as  there  would  have  been  if  clayworking  machinery 
had  been  in  the  official  classification.  My  point  is  that  there 
is  no  use  in  taking  $250  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Sibley  has  so 
industriously  saved  for  us,  when  the  same  thing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  we  will  take  the  time  to  suggest  it  to  our  freight 
agents.  They  will  attend  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  Penfield:  If  you  can  accomplish  anything  by  all  you 
gentlemen  speaking  to  your  freight  agents,  we  certainly  ought 
to  have  that  done,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  you  will  not  get 
any  action  by  the  members  working  individually.  We  are  not 
going  into  this  with  any  hostile  intention;  we  are  simply 
going  after  information  and  pointing  out  the  fact  that  we 
think  a  large  industry  like  the  clayworking  industry,  shipping 
many  thousand  carloads  of  freight  a  year,  is  entitled  to  a  clas¬ 
sification.  So  far  as  the  committee  has  taken  the  matter  up, 
they  have  been  met  very  pleasantly,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  we  will  not  get  results.  In  order  to  have  it  carried  on 
systematically,  provision  was  made  to  have  some  funds  on 
hand  in  case  the  committee  needed  money.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  make  the  effort  to  get  your  goods  classified  so  that  it 
will  have  some  regularity,  why,  we  certainly  are  not  going  to 
busy  ourselves  to  do  it  for  you.  It  is  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  invest,  and  it  may  not  be  spent  at  all.  I  hope  the  motion 
will  prevail. 

Fred  Talbot:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  question 
of  freight  rate  on  clayworking  machinery  concerns  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  at  all.  It  is  up  to  the  machinery  men  to 
protect  their  customers.  It  is  their  duty  to  get  the  freight 
traffic  managers  together  and  come  to  some  understanding. 
Mr.  Penfield  stated  plainly,  “We  don’t  care;  you  pay  the 
freight.”  Well,  we  do  pay  the  freight.  We  sell  most  of  our 
stuff  f.  o.  b.  our  factory,  but  we  endeavor  to  get  the  best  rate 
possible  for  our  customer,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  machinery 
men  to  protect  their  customers  and  go  after  the  railroads  and 
get  a  proper  rate.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Penfield:  To  show  the  brick  manufacturers  that  we 
are  interested  in  the  matter,  we  have  made  an  appropriation 
and  are  trying  to  get  the  rates  down,  but  if  you  are  not  willing 
to  help,  that  is  another  matter. 

C.  P.  Mayer:  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Talbot,  that 
the  machinery  men  ought  to  attend  to  this  matter  themselves, 
and  not  feel  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  it  up.  We  take  it  up  in 
our  business;  we  do  not  expect  to  have  our  customers  to  do  it. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  house  and  carried. 

W.  P.  Blair:  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  division  of  the  vote. 
I  think  there  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  hesitated  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  just  what  they  were  voting  for.  Do 
I  understand  that  if  we  voted  for  the  resolution  that  we  voted 
for  the  $250  out  of  the  treasury? 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  As  much  of  the  $250  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  deems  fit  to  use. 

Mr.  Kane:  We  voted  to  pay  as  much  as  the  Clay  Machinery 
Association;  that  is,  we  pay  dollar  for  dollar. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  chair  has  decided  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  has  carried.  Of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  chair  and  leave  it  to  the  house,  but  the  chair 
is  under  the  opinion  that  he  is  under  the  strict  parliamentary 
law. 

Mr.  Kane:  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Blair  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  that  committee. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  The  chair  is  very  glad  to  appoint 
Mr.  W.  P.  Blair,  Secretary  of  the  N.  P.  B.  A.,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  eligible  under  that  rule 
at  all.  While  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  traffic  committee 
of  the  N.  P.  B.  A.,  that  committee  has  not  been  appointed  as 
yet.  It  is  one  of  the  committees  left  for  the  President  to  ap¬ 
point  later  on. 


Marion  Blair:  With  your  consent  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
read  the  rest  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  an  all-wise  Providence  to 
bless  this,  the  Twenty-fifth  Convention,  with  unusual  success  and 
good  fellowship ; 

Whereas,  This  success  is  but  a  reflection  of  a  prosperity  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  past  year  by  the  members  of  our  organization,  our 
neighbors,  o\ir  cities,  our  states  and  our  country;  and, 

Whereas,  Our  Government  and  our  people  have  been  free  from 
the  discouragement  attendant  upon  public  disaster,  panic,  plague 
and  foreign  complications ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  return  thanks  for  these  and  other  bless¬ 
ings. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  thank  the  representatives  of  the  hos¬ 
pitable  city  of  Louisville,  and  through  them  the  people  and  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky,  whose  pride  she  is,  and  whose  interest  she 
represents,  for  the  hearty  welcome  and  entertainment  we  have 
enjoyed. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  our  brother  craftsmen  of  the  Brick 
Club  of  Louisville  and  the  officers  of  the  same,  upon  whom  have 
fallen  the  details  of  the  splendid  arrangements  for  our  comfort, 
welfare  and  pleasure  during  our  sojourn  in  their  midst,  and  extend 
to  them  our  heartfelt  wishes  for  prosperity  in  the  days  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  hearty  individual  and  united  sup¬ 
port  to  the  affiliated  bodies  of  this  organization : 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society. 

We  regret  the  conditions  which  have  prevented  the  meeting  with 
us  as  a  body  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  and  which  have  pre- 
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vented  them  from  enjoying  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  meet¬ 
ing.  We  urge  upon  its  officers  that  future  meetings,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  be  so  arranged  that  we  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  at¬ 
tendance,  support  and  co-operation,  from  which  we  have  benefited 
in  years  that  have  passed 

Resolved,  That  we  further  urge  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
closer  working  understanding  in  the  matter  of  publicity  for  clay 
products  through  our  genial  secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Randall ;  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Building  Brick  Association,  Mr.  Parker  B.  Fiske ;  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Tefft,  the  secretary  of  that 
younger  organization,  the  Western  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau, 
which  is  without  the  fold  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  name  only. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  members  and  officers  of  each 
of  these  organizations  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  proposed 
clay  products  show  to  be  given  in  'Chicago  in  the  year  1912.  That 
the  officers  effect  as  much  publicity  for  this  proposed  show  as  is 
possible.  That  the  attendance  at  the  convention  which  is  said  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time,  shall  mark  a  rallying  point  in  the  history  of 
the  clay  products  industry.  That  our  membership,  our  patrons,  our 
friends  will  rally  about  the  standard  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  lay 
before  the  people  of  the  American  continent  the  advantages  of  clay 
products  for  whatever  use  they  may  be  applied  over  any  other 
material  which  has  been  or  may  be  proposed. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  we  do 
appreciate  the  aid  which  is  propesed  to  be  given  the  clayworkers  of 
this  United  States  in  the  solving  of  technical  problems  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards.  We  believe  our  membership  should  furnish  the 
working  force  in  this  Government  bureau  every  facility  in  their 
power  of  raw  material  and  finished  products  for  experimental  re¬ 
search  work,  that  we  may  derive  benefit  from  these  investigations, 
that  we  may  better  know  our  products,  their  weakness,  their 
strength.  We  believe  that  the  aid  which  is  to  be  extended  by  this 
bureau  will  prove  a  benefit  and  a  source  of  satisfaction  not  onl> 
to  the  members  of  this  organization  and  other  clayworkers  who  are 
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not  members  of  this  organization,  but  also  to  the  general  public, 
and  result  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  now  being  agitated. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret  that  we 
record  during  the  past  year  the  death  of  three  of  our  prominent 
members — G.  S.  Perdue,  Firebrick,  Ky.  ;  John  H.  Gray,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Harrison  Everett  Ashley,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Resolved,  Since  by  the  inexorable  decree  of  Providence  there 
has  been  removed  from  our  midst,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Harrison  Everett  Ashley,  ceramist  on  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a 
man  of  the  greatest  probity  and  integrity  of  character,  tireless  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  science  as  applied  to  ceramics,  modesty  and 
eagerness  to  help  his  fellow-men,  be  it  herewith 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sense  of  the  loss  we  as  well  as 
the  entire  clay  industry  have  sustained  by  the  untimely  removal  of 
this  fine  character.  That,  this  expression  be  incorporated  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Association  and  communicated  to  the  bereaved  fam¬ 
ily  of  our  departed  friend. 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  the  untimely  illness  of  our  beloved 
President,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Crook.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  has 
prevented  his  presence  at  this  convention.  Each  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association  has  missed  his  presence,  his  encouragement 
and  his  help,  which  in  the  past  he  has  given  so  freely.  We  trust 
and  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  to  complete  health  and  extend  to 
his  family  our  sympathy  in  their  trial  and  our  best  wishes  for  re¬ 
stored  happiness  and  contentment. 

Whereas,  The  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  railroads  a 
definite  and  proper  classification  for  clayworking  machinery  to  the 
end  that  lower  and  more  equitable  rates  be  secured  thereon ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  said  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
instructed  its  committee  to  secure  expert  assistance  and  has  author¬ 
ized  an  expenditure  of  .5250  for  this  purpose; 


R.  D.  Lindsay,  Denver,  Colo. 


Now,  therefore,  Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  are  directly  interested  in  the  results 
desired  to  be  obtained,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  appoint  a  committee  to  co-op¬ 
erate,  and  that  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  expend  a  like 
sum  of  $250  jointly  with  the  Machinery  Manufacturers,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  said  committee  to  make  its  report 
to  the  national  association  meeting  at  its  next  annual  convention. 

Marion  Blair,  Indiana, 

C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  Illinois, 

S.  R.  Busey,  Maryland. 

C.  Connett,  Missouri. 

A.  S.  Retd,  New  Jersey, 

John  Ringle,  Wisconsin, 

P.  B.  Belden,  Ohio, 

C.  A.  Gtiignard,  South  Carolina, 

J.  E.  Schuesler,  New  York, 

U.  L.  Ufson,  West  Virginia, 

Committee. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  entire,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  give 
same  out  for  publication  at  once.  They  are  largely  of  local 
color — that  is,  referring  to  local  entertaining  and  matters  of 
that  sort,  and  so  should  be  given  to  the  local  press  at  once. 

Hervey  Haigh:  I  second  the  motion. 

Anthony  Ittner:  Just  one  word  in  regard  to  a  matter  I 


have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  during  our  stay 
here.  It  is  in  a  measure  personal,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  question. 
We  are  now  complimenting  the  local  brick  manufacturers  in 
these  resolutions,  the  citizens  of  Louisville.  To  my  knowledge 
this  is  the  first  banquet  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that,  we  have  had  with  us  both  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  they  remained  with  us  through¬ 
out,  and  I  regret  it  did  not  occur  to  the  committee  that  they 
might  have  mentioned  it  in  the  resolutions. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of,  Kentucky  gave  to  me  my 
life  partner,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  grateful  to  Kentucky, 
and  I  want  this  thing  to  go  on  record.  Eighteen  years  ago  I 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Louisville  contingent  of  the 
brickmakers  to  be  President  of  this  body,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  that  its  President  was 
selected  from  another  city  than  that  in  which  the  convention 
was  held.  (Applause.) 

M.  W.  Blair:  The  committee  adopts  Mr.  Ittner’s  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  Governor  and  Mayor. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  I  will  ask  you  to  adopt  these  reso¬ 
lutions  by  a  rising  vote. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  us  to  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Business,”  which  is  anything  any  member  may  have 
to  offer  for  the  good  of  the  convention.  We  have  finished  our 
program;  one  or  two  papers  have  not  been  read,  but  they  wilT 
be  published  in  full  in  the  printed  report,  and  you  can  read 
them  at  your  leisure.  The  attendance  at  the  sessions  has  been 
gratifying,  even  up  to  this  late  hour.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Louisville  committee,  and  the  success  of  this  convention, 
both  in  attendance  and  spirit,  is  such  that  I  judge  we  will  want 
to  return  to  Louisville  again  in  the  near  future.  We  have 
certainly  had  a  royal  good  time.  The  attendance  of  visiting 
brickmakers  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

We  have  a  number  of  invitations  from  cities  desiring  to 
entertain  the  convention  in  1911,  including  Richmond,  Va., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mr.  George 
Schwarz,  of  Milwaukee,  has  a  letter  and  a  telegram,  both  re¬ 
ceived  since  he  reached  Louisville,  from  the  Citizens’  Business 
League  of  Milwaukee,  authorizing  him  to  extend  the  Associa¬ 
tion  an  invitation  to  meet  there  next  year.  All  of  these  will, 
of  course,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  receive 
considerate  attention. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  Louisville.  Ky.  : 

Dear  Sirs — We  hereby  extend  to  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  invitation  to  hold 
their  next  convention  in  San  Francisco.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  city  we  wish  to  assure  the  delegates  and  their  friends  a  most 
royal  welcome. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  “City  by  the  Golden  Gate”  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
splendid  modern  city.  The  wonder-working  energy  which  has 
brought  about  results  of  such  deep  interest  to  all  observers,  will 
only  find  additional  field  for  its  exercise  in  taking  care  of  and 
providing  entertainment  for  the  delegates  of  your  association  and 
their  friends. 

Climatic  conditions,  and  the  many  natural  wonders  so  near  to 
San  Francisco’s  door,  will  prove  items  of  additional  interest  to  pros¬ 
pective  visitors,  not  to  mention  those  famous  attractions  within  San 
Francisco  herself.  All  these  things  we  wish  to  place  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  feeling  that  if  this  point  be  selected  and  visited,  it  will  prove 
one  of  universal  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  railroads  have  granted  for  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  to  be  held  here,  a  rate  of  $62.50  from  Chicago 
and  $50.00  from  Missouri  River  common  points,  and  we  presume 
that  they  will  grant  your  organization  the  same  rates.  We  can  also 
assure  you  of  low  hotel  rates  and  low  rates  for  sight-seeing  trips 
around  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay,  and  ample  hall  accommodations 
for  holding  conventions. 

Trusting  that  your  association  will  select  San  Francisco  as  their 
next  meeting  place,  we  are, 

Cordially  yours. 

San  Francisco  Convention  League, 

Felton  Taylor.  Secretary.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Jan.  26th,  1911. 

Chairman  Bloomfield:  Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  hearty  co-operation,  with  which  you  have  en¬ 
abled  me  to  fill  the  high  positon  to  which  I  was  elected  on  this 
occasion  as  your  presiding  officer.  There  being  no  further 
business,  I  declare  the  convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

Clever  Speeches  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  Other  Witty 

Toasters,  Make  the  Event  a  Memorable  One. 


“O,  then  it’s  open  order,  an’  we  lights  our  pipes  an’  sings, 
An’  we  talk  about  our  rations  an’  lots  of  other  things.” 

AD  THE  BEAUTIFUL  dining  room  of  the  Seelbach  Ho¬ 
tel  been  made  for  the  occasion,  it  could  not  have  better 
accommodated  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  banqueters,  who  just 
filled  it  comfortably.  Three  hundred  plates  were  laid,  and 
there  was  no  room  to  spare.  The  floral  decorations  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  so  were  the  ladies.  Their  escorts  looked  a  brave 
and  happy  company,  so  it  was  little  wonder  that  the  toasters 
spoke  as  if  inspired,  and  their  eloquence  and  wit  fell  upon  ap¬ 
preciative  ears.  An  orchestra  discoursed  appropriate  music, 
and,  between  courses,  popular  songs  were  sung  by  a  sweet¬ 
voiced  Kentucky  belle,  the  banqueters  joining  in  the  choruses 
lustily.  The  menu  was  excellent  and  it  was  served  admirably; 
it  is  seldom  a  dinner  is  served  so  well  to  so  many.  To  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  and  serve  such  a  dinner  is  a  task,  the  magnitude 
and  difficulties  of  which  few  understand.  Perhaps  it  is  enough 
that  the  participants  are  satisfied.  When  cigars  and  cigarettes 
were  served  contentment  was  reflected  from  every  face. 

MENU. 

Blue  Point  Cocktail 

Celery  Mints  Olives  Almonds 

Essence  of  Chicken,  a’la  Royale 
Spanish  Mackerel,  Maitre  D’  Hotel 
Potatoes  Parisienne 
Bouchee  of  Sweetbread,  a’la  Gourmet 
French  Peas  in  Cases 
Roast  Spring  Chicken,  au  Cresson 
Asparagus  Hollandaise 
Hearts  pf  Lettuce  and  Tomatoes 
Brick  Ice  Cream 
Assorted  Cakes 

Camembert  Roquefort 

Cigars  Demi  Tasse  Cigarettes 

Toastmaster  Tyler:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Randall 
came  down  here  some  weeks  ago  and  put  this  high  post  of 
honor  in  my  hands.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  might  get  an 
older  man;  I  knew  he  could  get  an  abler  one,  for  I  wanted  to 
enjoy  myself  in  my  own  way;  but  he  insisted  and  so  I  accepted. 
Last  Sunday  night,  or  rather  Monday  morning,  my  door  bell 
rang.  I  piled  out  of  bed  and  went  down,  and  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  messenger,  with  a  special  delivery  letter  from  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall’s  office,  putting  everything  in  writing  that  I  would  have 
to  say  here  tonight.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  there;  I’m  not  going  to  use  it  at  all.  I  know 
you  have  been  greeted  and  welcomed  to  our  city  by  our  hon¬ 
ored  Mayor,  but  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  you  all 
a  hearty  Kentucky  welcome,  and  hope  this  will  be  only  one  of 
many  visits  you  will  pay  us,  for  we  Kentuckians  always  like 
to  have  you  with  us. 

A  Voice:  A  little  louder,  please. 

Toastmaster  Tyler:  Whoever  that  is  in  the  back  of  the 
room,  it  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  was  preaching  a  sermon, 
and  some  one  in  the  back  of  the  room  said,  “A  little  louder, 
please,”  and  the  minister  said,  “When  the  good  angel  Gabriel 
comes  to  blow  the  trumpet  on  the  last  day  there  is  going  to  be 
some  fool  who  will  holler,  ‘Louder!’”  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

A  Member:  Was  that  a  put-up  job? 

Toastmaster  Tyler:  No,  it  was  not,  but  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  who  said  “Louder,”  for  it  helped  me  out  nicely. 
(Laughter.)  To  get  down  to  our  program,  the  first  speaker 


of  the  evening  is  our  honored  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Augustus 
E.  Willson,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject,  “Mortal  Clay.” 

“While  in  the  web  and  woof  we’ll  find 
Choice  thoughts  with  which  to  store  the  mind.” 

(Applause.) 

MORTAL  CLAY. 

BY  HON.  AUGUSTUS  E.  WILLSON,  GOVERNOR  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ; 

All  of  you  have  been  welcomed  to  Louisville  and  that  is  a  right 
generous  slice  of  Kentucky,  but  after  all,  it  is  only  a  slice,  and 
the  Governor  represents  the  whole  part,  and  for  the  Commonwealth 
I  welcome  you  and  accord  you  a  cordial  greeting.  I  am  glad 
you  came,  and  I  want  to  say  our  hats  are  off  to  you,  and  we 
are  glad  you  are  here.  I  have  made  many  addresses  of  this  kind 
to  so  many  people,  that  it  ought  to  be  dead  easy,  but  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  I  never  start  one  of  these  things  without 
having  an  ague  fit,  and  if  you  notice  my  embarrassment,  and 
trouble,  just  let  the  kindly  human  sympathy  go  out  to  your 


Toastmaster  Owen  Tyler,  Louisville,  Ky. 


brother  in  trouble,  and  know  that  his  trouble  is  not  that  he  has 
to  speak  to  you,  but  that  it  is  to  try  to  express  a  welcome  that 
he  is  not  big  enough  to  express.  (Applause.)  Our  favorite  toasts 
about  Kentucky  is, 

“Not  the  oldest,  nor  yet  the  youngest  State, 

Not  the  oldest,  nor  yet  the  poorest, 

Not  the  largest,  nor  yet  the  least, 

But  take  it  all  in  all,  for  men  and  women, 

For  flocks  and  herds,  for  fields  and  skies 
For  happy  homes,  and  loving  hearts, 

The  best  place  outside  of  Heaven 
The  good  Lord  ever  made.” 

And  that  is  the  way  we  want  you  to  feel  about  Kentucky.  Every 
once  in  a  while  when  we  are  happy,  and  we  get  happy  sometimes 
in  Kentucky,  you  will  hear  a  Kentuckian  modestly  confess,  that 
Kentucky  is  God’s  green  earth,  and  has  the  best  men  and  the  most 
beautiful  women  and  the  dearest  homes  in  all  the  world,  and  he 
feels  that  way  about  it.  He  is  in  dead  earnest,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  the  chance  to  greet  an  assembly  like  this,  either  here 
or  elsewhere  in  our  country,  come  to  realize  that  an  American 
is  an  American  wherever  you  find  him,  whether  in  Kentucky 
or  any  other  State.  (Applause.) 

We  talk  about  our  mothers  being  the  dearest  looking  and 
our  girls  the  prettiest,  but  here  you  bring  to  us  American  moth¬ 
ers  and  American  girls  from  other  states,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  on  the  honor  of  Kentucky,  I  could  not  tell  but  that  you’re  all 
from  Kentucky.  (Applause.)  You  cannot  tell  at  a  meeting  like 
this,  unless  you  know  the  road  you  come,  if  you  were  brought 
through  asleep  or  blind  folded,  whether  you  were  in  Louisville  or 
Indianapolis,  or  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago  or  Atlanta,  for  so  alike 
are  these  American  people,  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  I 
am  proud  of  it,  and  proud  to  welcome  you  here.  (Applause.) 
We  like  you  well  enough  to  make  Kentuckians  of  every  son  and 
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father,  mother  and  daughter  of  you.  Won’t  you  stay?  If  you 
can’t  stay  forever,  stay  a  week,  two  weeks,  stay  over  Sunday  and 
go  to  church.  (Laughter.)  The  parson  says  “halleluiah”  to  that, 
and  his  church  is  the  nearest. 

I  was  to  talk  about  “Mortal  Clay.”  I  picked  the  subject  my¬ 
self  and  then  forgot  all  about  it,  until  I  got  here  this  evening. 
When  I  selected  the  topic  I  thought  I  would  make  this  particular 
clay  immortal  by  the  kind  of  speech  I  would  make,  and  when 
I  got  here  I  happened  to  think,  Kentucky  had  one  immortal  Clay 
and  that  was  enough.  (Applause.)  When  I  was  a  boy — now 
ladies,  that  was  not  so  everlastingly  long  ago  (laughter),  when 
I  was  a  boy,  the  one  thing  the  other  fellows  could  say  that  made 
me  happier  than  any  other  thing  they  could  say  was  that  “he 
is  a  perfect  brick.”  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  perfect  brick,  but 
never  could.  I  run  with  some  brick  that  were  pretty  good,  but 
I  never  could  get  up  to  the  highest  grade.  I  never  was  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  brick.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  I  didn’t  get  up  here  to  tell  stories ;  I  wanted  to  say  a 
word  about  your  working  together.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but 
I  can  remember  the  time  when  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  many 
of  the  most  important  business  men  of  the  world,  lived  on  the 
principle  they  did  in  the  middle  ages,  when  each  important  man 
had  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  moat,  over  which  there  was  a 
drawbridge,  which  was  lowered  occasionally  that  they  might  ride 
forth  and  raid  innocent  travelers.  They  seemed  to  think  the 
way  to  do  business  was  to  retire  in  a  corner  like  the  spider  with 
the  fly  and  catch  them  in  a  web  so  that  nobody  could  get  their 
customers.  That  was  the  feeling,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  never  was  a  more  unnatural,  unwise  and  unhappy  spirit  in 
the  trade,  and  it  has  come  to  me  with  each  of  these  successful 
gatherings  like  these  of  splendid  American  men  and  splendid 
American  women,  how  the  world  is  progressing,  how  it  is  getting 
wiser,  better  and  happier  all  the  time.  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  I 
am  an  optimist.  I  believe  in  my  people,  and  I  believe  they  are 
getting  better.  No  longer  in  their  work  do  men  hold  themselves 


Hon.  Augustus  E.  Willson,  Governor  of  Kentucky. 


apart  from  others,  but  they  meet  together  in  associations  like 
this ;  instead  of  living  in  caves  and  secret  places  in  which  to  draw 
their  customers,  they  come  out  in  the  open,  in  God’s  sunlight,  on 
the  broad  plane  of  quality  and  fair  play  and  honest  trade,  and 
tell  the  world  what  they  have.  They  are  not  afraid  to  let  their 
rivals  in  the  business  see  what  they  are  doing.  Everyone,  friend 
and  competitor,  can  know  and  see  what  you  are  doing  and  what 
you  are  making.  We  are  all  associates  in  business  together,  we 
are  all  friends  and  working  together.  There  is  not  a  brother  in 
this  association  that  all  of  you  cannot  learn  something  from. 
(Applause.)  Each  of  you  can  learn  something  from  the  other, 
and  you  are  not  showing  any  foolish  confidence  or  credulity.  You 
are  showing  manly,  friendly,  good  business  sense  that  carries  men 
forward  in  the  world,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  this  team  work. 
I  was  telling  Dr.  Webb  an  illustration  of  the  latest  team  work  that 
occurred  at  Versailles,  when  they  were  starting  in  a  crusade  for 
a  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building.  % 

We  are  very  glad  you  are  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
glad  you  came  to  Kentucky,  and  that  you  will  have  such  a  good 
impression  of  our  town  and  of  our  State  that  you  will  want 
to  come  again  and  again.  Don’t  think  that  Kentucky  is  a  state 
of  violence  and  unfriendliness.  Kentucky  is  a  state  of  warm¬ 
hearted,  true  Americans,  just  as  faithful  and  true  as  there  are 
in  the  world.  We  care  for  you  and  extend  to  every  man  who 
comes  here  to  do  business  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  if  you  were 
going  to  reside  with  us.  We  don’t  think  Louisville  is  perfect, 
but  we  do  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  United  States 
to  do  business  in,  and  above  that  one  of  the  dearest  places  to 
live  in,  where  we  live  comfortably,  happily  and  reasonably  at 
less  expense  than  most  of  the  cities  in  the  country.  Our  people 
don’t  care  for  sudden  excited  booms,  but  a  good  healthy  growth  of 
a  sensible,  sturdy  business  community.  So  we  welcome  you  as 
business  men,  may  you  come  again,  come  often  and  stay  a 
little  while  or  a  long  while,  just  as  you  please.  (Loud  applause.) 


Toastmaster  Tyler:  There  is  a  young  man  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  only  just  yesterday, 
but  he  came  to  me  tonight  and  said:  “I  wish  you  would  ar¬ 
range  it  so  that  I  can  speak  and  get  through  with  this,  my 
maiden  speech.  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  so  that  I  can  listen 
to  the  others  and  enjoy  my  evening.”  I  am  going  to  favor  this 
young  man  and  introduce  him  to  you  now.  He  is  going  to 
speak  on  “Good  Fellowship,”  and  his  name  is  Charles  H.  Bryan, 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 

“He’ll  show  it  as  an  asset, 

Not  an  iridescent  dream.” 

(Applause.) 

GOODFELLOWSHIP  AS  AN  ASSET. 

BY  CHAS.  H.  BRYAN,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Brother  Bricks : 

In  my  humble  opinion,  no  other  speaker  upon  the  list  of  speakers 
and  none  who  may  be  called  upon  this  evening  could  possibly  have  a 
more  difficult  task  than  mine.  I  am  asked  to  estimate  the  finan¬ 
cial  worth  of  good  feeling,  to  put  a  price  in  dollars  and  cents  upon 
courtesy,  to  reckon  up  the  asset  worth  of  sympathy,  kindliness  and 
good  nature.  Could  anything  be  more  difficult?  Can  we  weigh  the 
impulses  of  the  heart  in  our  scale  pans?  Can  we  distill  them  in 
the  alembic  of  commercial  worth  and  test  them  with  the  re-agents 
of  our  mercenary  computations?  At  first  thought,  it  seems  to  be 
an  unworthy  and  impossible  thing  to  do.  Goodfellowship,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  putting  a  price  upon  that  goodfellowship  upon  the 
other,  seem  to  be  as  opposite  as  the  poles.  Goodfellowship  ceases 
to  be  goodfellowship  when  it  begins  to  calculate  what  this  smile 
will  yield  and  what  that  kindly  word  of  cheer  will  realize  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  notice  that  this  man,  of  perhaps 
mediocre  ability,  forges  rapidly  to  the  front,  that  he  has  count¬ 
less  scores  of  friends  who  are  always  ready  to  help  him,  that 
he  is  extricated,  as  if  by  magic,  from  numberless  difficult  situa¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  is  able  to  reap  the  largest  measure  of  success 
and  satisfaction  out  of  life,  while  that  man,  of  equal  or  perhaps 
superior  ability,  has  his  commercial  and  social  sky  constantly 
overcast  with  lowering  clouds,  that  every  man’s  hand  seems  to  be 
against  him  ;  that,  when  trouble  comes,  there  seems  to  be  no  sym¬ 
pathetic  ear  in  which  he  can  pour  out  his  troubles,  no  friendly 
heart  to  whom  he  can  apply  for  sympathy  and  counsel.  And  we 
notice  that  the  sole  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  first  man  is 
liked  and  the  second  is  disliked  ;  and,  when  we  begin  to  probe  and 
analyze,  we  find  that  the  first  man  is  liked  because  he  is  likeable, 
that  he  is  genial,  kindly,  sympathetic ;  while  the  other  man  is  dis¬ 
liked  because  he  is  austere,  stern  and  forbidding.  And  because 
this  convention  of  the  Brickmakers  of  the  United  States  has  as¬ 
sembled  to  consider  methods  of  success  in  all  the  different  branches 
of  our  art  and  how  to  avoid  failures  along  the  avenues  of  our 
effort,  I  think  I  can  realize  why  the  builders  of  this  program  of 
toasts  have  selected  this  topic  for  your  consideration  ;  and  I  feel 
greatly  complimented,  after  all,  at  being  selected  to  talk  on 
this  subject,  for  I  believe  that  the  persona!  equation  is  the  largest 
factor  in  success  or  failure  in  any  branch  of  business ;  and  I  am 
highly  pleased  that  this  topic,  of  all  topics,  should  be  assigned 
to  me. 

Now,  what  do  the  committee  who  selected  “Goodfellowship”  as 
a  topic  mean  by  goodfellowship?  What  kind  of  good  fellows  do 
they  have  in  mind?  There  are  different  kinds  of  good  fellows, 
just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  brick.  We  have  brick  that  are 
good  brick  all  the  way  through,  solid  brick,  well  burned  brick,  brick 
that  will  stand  the  assaults  of  time,  sustain  the  burden  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  imposed  superstructure  and  resist  the  strain  and  tor¬ 
sion  which  most  brick  have  to  sustain.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  brick  that,  on  the  surface,  seem  to  be  well  burned,  solid 
brick,  but  the  compact,  well  burned  surface  is  thin  and  shallow 
and  the  core  of  the  brick  is  soft  and  porous.  Moisture  soon  gets 
in ;  it  freezes  and  expands ;  the  brick  swells  and  cracks ;  and, 
when  the  time  of  stress  and  strain  comes,  that  brick,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  rejected,  proves  unequal  to  the  strain,  and  the  building  is 
weakened  by  its  presence. 

It  is  just  so  with  good  fellows.  How  many  times  have  you 
been  introduced  to  a  fellow  who  greets  you  with  a  bright  warm 
smile,  whose  outstretched  hand  grasps  yours  in  the  friendliest  kind 
of  effusive  greeting.  For  a  moment  or  two,  perhaps  for  an  hour, 
a  day,  or  a  week,  you  think  he  is  the  price  of  good  fellows.  But, 
by  and  by,  it  may  be,  you  find  he  lets  too  much  moisture  in,  that 
the  moisture  destroys  his  usefulness  and  takes  away  his  good 
character  as  a  brick.  It  may  be  that  this  effusive,  cordial  man¬ 
ner  of  his  is  the  thinnest  kind  of  veneer,  that  he  is  not  sound  at 
the  core,  that  he  is  selfish,  cunning  and  treacherous.  I  take  it 
that  those  are  not  the  kind  of  brick  the  making  of  which  this 
Association  advocates,  neither  is  that  the  kind  of  good  fellows 
that  you  gentlemen  want  to  encourage  or  that  the  committee  had 
in  mind  when  they  selected  the  quailty  of  goodfellowship  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  me. 

Oh,  what  warmth  and  cheer  and  help  and  health  and  hope 
there  is  in  the  right  kind  of  goodfellowship !  How  it  warms  the 
cockles  of  the  human  heart  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  such 
good  fellows !  How  the  worn,  weary  pilgrim,  staggering,  fainting, 
as  he  blindly  surges  onward  along  life’s  dusty  highway,  is  strength¬ 
ened  and  encouraged  and  cheered  when  he  meets  one  of  these  true 
good  fellows. 

How  much  of  human  achievement  is  founded  upon  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  some  such  good  fellow !  A  man  is  lying  dead  drunk 
in  the  summer  sun  on  the  sidewalk  of  a  thriving  city’s  busiest 
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street.  The  flies  have  settled  in  swarms  upon  his  bloated,  dis¬ 
colored  face.  A  dainty,  refined  girl  comes  tripping  along  the 
street — a  royal  good  fellow  she.  She  takes  out  her  dainty  lace 
handkerchief  and  spreads  it  over  the  face  of  the  unconscious  brute. 
When  he  awakens  from  his  drunken  stupor,  he  finds  this  dainty, 
fragrant  handkerchief  over  his  face.  Shocked  and  ashamed,  he 
forms  then  and  there  the  resolution  to  do  and  achieve ;  and,  in 
later  years,  "William  Wirt,  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
and  a  candidate  for  president,  is  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he 
owes  all  that  he  is  to  that  single  act  of  feminine  fellowship  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Another 
drunkard  crossing  one  of  London’s  slippery,  muddy  streets  stum¬ 
bled  and  would  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  a  roughly  dressed 
man,  in  workmen’s  smock,  who  catches  him  as  he  falls,  and  grips 
his  hand  in  a  cordial  hand  clasp,  saying,  “God  bless  you,  my 
brother,”  and  then  hurrying  on  to  his  waiting  home.  That  single 
act  of  human  goodfellowship  saved  to  the  world  its  most  eloquent 
advocate,  its  greatest  temperance  lecturer,  the  great  John  B. 
Gough.  ( Applause. ) 

~ "The  right  kind  of  goodfellowship  pays  the  largest  kind  of  divi¬ 
dends.  It  yields  superlative  returns  in  comfort  and  self  respect. 
It  gilds  one  entire  sky  with  golden,  rosy  light.  It  dispels  the 
dark  clouds  of  discontent  and  gloom.  It  outlines  even  the  dark 
horizon  of  grief  and  trouble  with  the  golden  border  which  makes 

us.  forget  the  darker  center.  In  business,  it  is  the  most  invalu¬ 

able  asset  that  I  know  anything  about.  You  do  not  need  the 
written  contract  of  the  true  good  fellow.  His  promises  do  not 
have  to  be  committed  to  writing  to  be  as  good  as  gold.  Men 
trust  him.  Men  respect  him.  Men  give  him  large  contracts,  al¬ 
though  in  other  hands,  those  same  contracts  would  be  worthless, 

because  of  their  inadequate  pecuniary  responsibility.  But,  with 
these  good  fellows,  we  know  that  the  confidence  which  other  men 
repose  in  them  is  worth  many  thousands  of  capital. 

Competitors  work  willingly  and  cheerfully  with  a  royal  good 
fellow.  They  could  not  if  they  would,  and  they  would  not  if  they 
could,  descend  to  disparagement  and  slander  as  they  would  be 
glad  to  do  were  he  not  a  good  fellow,  for  men  do  not  dare  talk 
to  one’s  friends  disparagingly  of  him  for  they  would  make  enemies 
rather  than  converts  to  their  cause. 

The  true  good  fellow  is  honest,  cordial  and  sincere.  He  is  not 
swift  to  promise  because  he  knows  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
perform.  But  he  is  always  swift  to  perform  that  which  he  has 
promised.  The  tongue  of  the  true  good  fellow  is  swift  to  admit 
the  virtues  even  of  his  opponents  and  competitors ;  “and  when  it 
can  not  praise,  is  chained.”  The  true  good  fellow  is  swift  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  those  absent  ones  who  are  traduced. 
He  need  be  none  the  less  a  keen  and  sturdy  fighter  for  his  own, 
but  he  always  fights  clean  and  fair.  He  never  strikes  below  the 
belt.  He  carries  with  him  a  clean  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
which  is  a  moral  tonic  to  all  who  meet  him ;  and,  when  he  has 
left  our  presence,  we  are  forced  to  say  to  ourselves,  if  not  to 
others,  “There  goes  a  royal,  loyal,  clean,  sincere  good  fellow — 
a  brick.”  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Tyler:  That  was  pretty  fair  for  a  debutante. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
to  respond  to  the  toast,  “The  Future,” 

“Discerns  no  farther  than  his  nose 
In  what  the  future  may  propose.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  unfortunately  been  detained  at  home, 
but  we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  tonight  a  good  minis¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Aquilla  Webb,  of  this  city.  He  has  consented  to  tell  us 
what  he  knows  of  the  future.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  on  the  same  line  with  what  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  have  told 
us  or  not.  (Applause.) 

THE  FUTURE. 

BY  AQUILLA  WEBB,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  was  not  aware  until  I  came  into  the  room  that  I  was  to  speak 
on  the  future.  I  feel  myself  a  great  deal  like  the  minister, 
who  was  to  have  spoken  to  his  congregation.  Like  my  friend  who 
preceded  me,  he  had  his  manuscript,  but  he  rode  horseback  on 
his  way  to  church,  and  when  he  reached  the  church,  he  reached 
into  his  pocket  to  get  his  manuscript  and  in  his  excitement  he 
searched  through  his  different  pockets  and  found  it  was  gone. 
He  heaved  a  sigh  and  said :  “Friends,  when  I  started  to  church 
I  had  a  sermon,  but  I  have  lost  it  and  we  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  Lord  this  morning,  but  we  will  have  something  better 
tonight.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  will  try  and  make  my  speech  so  that  it  will  not  have  the 
criticism  that  came  to  a  minister  of  whom  I  heard.  He  was  a 
manuscript  speaker,  and  spoke  at  great  length.  He  exchanged 
pulpits  with  a  friend  one  day.  Now,  he  had  some  dogs  at  home, 
and  they  got  into  his  manuscript  and  eat  part  of  it  up.  Well, 
he  preached  awhile  and  finally  stopped  and  said :  “Friends  I  had 
my  sermon  all  prepared,  and  we  have  a  dog  at  home  which  ate 
part  of  the  sermon,  so  I  will  have  to  stop.”  When  he  was 
through  and  started  out  of  the  door,  one  of  the  elders  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  “My  friend,  has  that  dog  of  yours 
got  any  puppies?  I  would  like  one  for  our  preacher.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause.) 

Speaking  of  dogs,  reminds  me  of  something  that  occurred  one 
time.  I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  dogs,  and  I  was 
surprised  when  I  went  to  show  the  Governor  a  picture  I  have  in 
my  watch,  he  showed  me  a  picture  of  a  dog  in  his  watch.  I 
knew  we  were  kin — he  says  it  is  a  dog-gone  good  watch. 


(Laughter.)  I  had  a  very  fine  St.  Bernard  dog  and  I  raised 
some  puppies.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  prize  winner,  a  dog 
that  would  take  a  blue  ribbon,  so  I  selected  one  of  these  pup¬ 
pies  and  took  him  to  New  York.  He  was  about  eleven  months 
old  and  I  had  taken  him  to  Philadelphia  to  show  him  in  the 
first  show  before  taking  him  in  the  New  York  show.  And  we 
had  to  cross  the  Erie  Ferry  in  order  to  take  the  Pennsylvania 
Ferry,  and  when  I  got  on  the  Erie  Ferry  a  fellow  got  on  there, 
and  judging  from  my  experience  in  Kentucky,  he  was  not  from 

Kentucky.  There  he  was  rather  full,  and  he  said,  as  he  came 

over  and  looked  at  the  dog,  “That’s  a  fine  dog  you  got.”  Well, 
he  was  a  handsome  fellow.  He  weighed  196  pounds  and  meas¬ 
ured  36  inches  at  the  shoulder.  I  said,  “Yes,  go  on.”  And  he 
said,  “That’s  a  fine  dog,”  and  I  said,  “O,  you  go  on  away  from 

here.”  He  said,  “I’ll  give  you  $25.00  for  that  dog.”  I  said, 

“You  go  on  away  from  here,  I  don’t  want  to  sell  the  dog.”  And 
he  said,  “That’s  a  fine  dog,  I  will  give  you  $50.00  for  him.”  I 
said,  “Now,  go  on  away  from  here  and  don’t  bother  me.”  He 
said,  “Is  that  dog  cross.”  I  said,  “No,  that  dog  is  not  cross,  but 
I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you.”  After  a  while  he  said,  “What  would 
you  take  for  that  dog?”  I  said,  “I  wouldn’t  take  a  thousand 
dollars  for  him.”  He  said,  “Good  Lord,  you  are  as  full  as  I  am.” 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  not  been  in  Kentucky  long,  but  I  was  not  here  long 
before  I  found  the  Kentucky  spirit,  and  the  best  illustration  I 
can  give  is  to  tell  another  dog  story.  You  know  when  a,  minister 
first  strikes  a  town,,  everybody  is  going  to  entertain  him.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  had  an  invitation  out  the  second  day  after  I  reached 
Kentucky.  We  were  going  out  the  River  Road  with  one  of  my 
parishioners  and  as  we  got  on  the  car  I  noticed  a  pointer  dog— 
I  think  he  was  a  pointer,  he  was  setting.  (Laughter.)  A  little 
fellow  had  this  pointer  setting  there  and  there  was  a  young  man 
on  the  car  about  my  size,  a  fine  looking  young  man.  (Laughter.) 
We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  another  man  got  on  and  accident¬ 
ally  stepped  on  the  dog’s  tail,  and  the  fellow  who  did  not  own  the 
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dog  said  “Look  out  where  you  step.”  And  he  said,  “I  will  step 
where  I  please.”  And  he  said,  “You  will  not  step  where  you 
please,”  and  he  knocked  him  down.  And  I  said,  Hurrah,  I  am 
in  Kentucky,  I  have  arrived.”  And  I  was  glad  to  know  I  was 
in  a  land  where  a  bluff  didn’t  go.  That  is  what  I  like  about 
Kentucky.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  meet  men  who  are  not 
bluffing,  and  whenever  a  man  says  a  thing,  he  has  got  to  march 
right  up  to  it  or  take  his  medicine  quick,  and  even  if  I  am  a 
minister,  I  like  that  spirit  because  I  believe  there  is  a  little 
too  much  bluffing  in  this  world.  That  is  one  thing  about  Ken¬ 
tucky — she  does  not  bluff.  She  says  she  has  the  best  whiskey  and 
— there  are  some  who  tell  me  it  is  so.  (Laughter.)  They  tell 
me  they  have  the  fastest  horses,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  though 
they  do  not  allow  a  minister  to  go  on  the  race  track  in  Kentucky. 
They  say  they  have  the  handsomest  women  in  Kentucky,  the  hip 
pockets  are  the  biggest,  and  cylinders  revolve  the  quickest  in 
Kentucky  and  from  my  experience,  I  believe  it  is  so.  Now  when 
that  man  said  “louder,”  I  thought  we  in  Kentucky  seldom  find 
it  necessary  to  say  “louder,”  because  we  have  the  biggest  lungs 
and  the  biggest  head  (Mayor  Head)  in  the  country,  here  in 
Kentucky.  The  fellow  crying  out  “louder”  makes  me  think  of 
the  fellow  making  a  speech  and  a  fellow  kept  yelling  “louder.” 
A  man  in  front  turned  round  and  said,  “Can’t  you  hear  this 
man  talk?”  And  the  other  fellow  said,  “No.”  And  the  man  in 
front  said,  “Well,  you  are  in  luck.”  (Laughter.) 

Now  there  is  one  thing  a  minister  has  the  right  to  do.  He 
has  the  right  to  take  his  text  and  go  everywhere  in  the  world 
and  preach  his  gospel.  My  text  is  “The  Future,”  and  I  think 
of  a  great  many  things  in  the  future,  and  before  I  close  I  want 
to  give  you  a  little  prophecy.  As  I  told  you  the  other  day,  we 
have  in  our  Mayor  the  future  governor  of  Kentucky.  There  is 
another  thing  I  may  serve  notice  to  you,  to  scatter  over  the 
country,  so  it  will  not  come  as  too  great  a  surprise — that  the 
next  vice-president  will  be  none  other  than  Governor  Willson. 
(Applause.)  There  are  some  other  things  I  think  for  the  futurp 
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that  I  wish  might  come  true.  I  have  the  church  called  the  Big 
Red  Church  on  the  Corner,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  dandy,  and 
I  think  of  that  church  and  the  work  here  in  the  city,  and  I  tell  you 
how  I  could  make  a  success  in  the  future  in  that  church.  If  I 
could  get  Mr.  Randall  as  my  assistant  and  have  a  machine  that 
would  turn  out  a  thousand  brick  a  minute,  and  have  Mr.  Randall 
sit  in  the  gallery  and  fire  these  brick  at  the  men  who  went  to 
sleep  while  I  was  preaching,  I  think  I  could  have  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  might  be  like  the  fellow  who 
was  a  minister  and  had  a  son.  It  was  in  the  early  summer  and 
this  little  fellow  went  to  church.  The  apples  were  about  as  big 
as  marbles  and  he  filled  his  pockets  full  of  these  little  green 
marbles.  His  father  was  another  one  of  those  manuscript  preach¬ 
ers,  and  he  noticed  men  jumping  every  once  in  a  while  all  over 
the  audience  and  presently  he  noticed  that  Johnnie  was  throwing 
apples  from  the  gallery,  and  he  said,  “Johnnie,  Johnnie,  what 
are  you  doing?”  Johnnie  said,  “Never  mind  dad,  you  do  the 
preaching:,  I  will  keep  them  awake.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  have  just  thought  if  I  could  have  a  man  with  the  energy 
and  resourcefulness  of  Randall  to  stay  in  the  gallery  and  fire 
brick  or  something  else,  just  so  he  would  keep  them  awake,  what 
a  great  success  we  would  have.  There  is  another  thing  about  the 
future  that  is  very  certain.  We  are  today  in  all  lines  of  activity 
studying  how  we  can  best  work  and  best  grow.  The  man  today 
who  is  suceeding  has  come  to  realize  that  his  success  is  not  in 
doing  the  spectacular  and  unusual  thing,  but  in  doing  well  what 
others  are  doing  poorly.  The  man  who  undertakes  and  succeeds  by 
some  make-shift,  some  trick,  has  only  a  short  course  to  run.  But 
the  man  who  is  working  successfully,  who  is  doing  his  honest 
and  level  best,  is  not  only  paving  the  way  for  success  in  his 
business,  but  he  is  certainly  paving  the  way  into  the  New  Jeru- 
salum.  He  is  paving  the  way  today  for  the  New  Jerusalum  to 
come  down  out  of  Heaven  and  dwell  with  men,  and  this  is  the 
encouraging  thing.  I  cannot  help  but  see  these  things  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  today,  that  as  we  go  out  among 
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men  and  associate  with  men  in  business  and  see  how  business 
is  being  conducted,  that  men  are  not  trying  to  succeed  by  trick, 
but  is  thinking  and  working  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands 
“Is  a  ^reat  encouragement  to  us,  and  when  we  face  such  men 
who  sit  down  in  pews,  the  men  who  understand  the  making  of  a 
good  brick,  we  know  that  here  is  a  man  who  will  understand  and 
mPnnt  athe«  thertmnn  ,iP  +the  pulpit’  who  is  doln&  his  honest  best 

and  the  futT,er7  n/V  *??♦  building  he  is  to  construct, 

and  the  future  of  this  architect  is  depending  entirely  upon  the 

way  you  are  working  through  the  day.  We  know  we  can  get 

the  men  to  come  into  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  sit 

there  and  listen  to  us,  but  unless  they  are  willing  to  put  re¬ 
ligion  into  their  business,  unless  that  some  religion  becomes  a 
part  of  their  business,  all  that  we  say  will  be  in  vain  We 
?6  t0  fiU  the  church  of  on  earth  and  bring  the 

selvfs  We°  nrf’fiU^eSS  &re  h°neSt  and  con3cientious  y0Ur- 

ouestion  it  t0day  We  are  t^ingr  to  solve  this 

question,  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  sin  in  the  individual  it 

is  the  sinning  by  combination  that  is  bothering  us.  If  we  cna 
get  men  to  be  honest  in  their  combinations  and  in  their  trusts 
a  ™rk  13  d°oe-  We  can  rejoice  ourselves  that,  having  done 

rhod  d^ring  the  week,  they  can  come  into  the  Church  of 

8Pnd  sing  and  rej°ice  as  honest  men  before  God 
d  this  is  the  forecast  that  I  can  bring  to  you.  This  is  the 

32“  „l  »elieve  the  ministers  of  the  ofspel  have  today  TEe 
thA  °w+f  th16*1  iW^°  honest  in  their  business,  and  trying  to  do 
Lth  13  them-  If  we  can  d0  this,  4e  need  nof  worry 

much  about  creed ,  we  need  not  worry  so  much  about  denomina- 

heio'  ^aiin0t  fTor.  tbe  life  of  me  tell  to  what  denomination  you 
belong,  but  as  I  looked  at  your  faces  in  the  room  above  yes- 

aSnI  !l0°k  lnt°  y°Ur  faces  tonight,  and  see  what  has 
beep  /oar  business  marked  on  your  faces,  I  believe  that  this 
of  °hp!ne  associatlons  that  is  helping  to  realize  the  Kingdom 
of  God  here  on  earth.  I  want  you  men  to  feel  that  if  vou  con¬ 
duct  your  business  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability,  you  are 


helping  to  make  more  secure  the  foundations  of  our  Nation  and 
helping  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  I  bid  you 
welcome ;  I  rejoice  that  you  have  such  an  association,  and  rejoice 
with  all  my  soul  that  we  can  meet  together.  There  is  one  final 
thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  men,  that  if  Kentucky  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  having  so  much  liquor,  that  in  my  experience  in  this  city 
and  throughout  the  State,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  states  that 
I  know  anything  about  for  serious-minded,  industrious,  honest 
men  who  mind  their  business.  To  me  it  is  the  greatest  state  I 
have  ever  been  in,  save  my  own  native  state,  to  which  I  bow 
allegiance  tonight,  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the  Union — the 
state  of  Ohio — that  has  produced  some  of  the  jewels  of  this 
nation.  S'o  I  bid  you  welcome  tonight  and  rejoice  with  you  that 
you  are  studying  how  to  put  character  into  brick.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.  ) 

Toastmaster  Tyler:  I  think  we  all  owe  Dr.  Webb  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  good  talk  he  has  given  us.  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  have  told  us  about  the  future,  but 
I  think  what  Dr.  Webb  has  given  us  every  one  can  take  home 
with  him.  The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Dr.  S.  W.  Strat¬ 
ton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will 
talk  to  us  on  “Life’s  Standards.” 

“Adding  a  tribute  heaping  o’er 
To  the  good  things  that  have  gone  before.” 

(Applause.) 


“LIFE’S  STANDARDS.” 

BY  DR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  being  either  a 
Governor,  nor  a  minister  nor  an  editor,  but  simply  an  every  day 
scientist,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  entertain  you  in  the  way  I  have  been 
entertained.  I  notice  that  the  subject  given  me  is  “Life’s  Stand¬ 
ards.”  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  subect  for  a  minister,  not  for  a 
scientist,  then  I  noticed  it  was  not  “Standards  of  Life,”  but  ’’Life’s 
Standards,”  and  surely  the  standards  that  enter  into  every  trans¬ 
action,  every  business  transaction,  every  operation  of  manufacture 
should  be  called  “Life’s  Standards.” 

In  a  vault  at  Washington,  in  which  is  kept  the  original  copy  of 
the  Act  of  Independence  is  a  piece  of  platinum  which  is  very 
rarely  taken  from  that  place  except  to  compare  with  it  a  few 
standards  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  comparing  the 
standards  of  manufacturer.  There  has  not  been  a  commodity 
changed  hands,  scarcely  a  business  transaction  taken  place  of  any 
account  that  it  has  not  taken  its  measure  by  this  one  piece  of 
metal.  In  the  same  vault  as  this  piece  of  metal  we  put  the  most 
stable  metal  we  know,  so  every  bit  of  commodity  bought  or  sold, 
every  piece  of  manufacture,  every  mile  that  is  measured,  goes 
back  through  the  standard  of  manufacture  to  this  single  piece  of 
metal.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  in  other  cases,  we  have 
the  pound,  and  the  yard  stick,  in  the  measurements  of  heat  and 
light,  and  electricity,  and  almost  every  branch  of  physics.  They 
are  as  essential  to  the  operation  of  every-day  life  as  the  pound 
and  the  yard  stick,  every  bit  of  electric  current  that  is  generated 
or  bought  or  sold  depends  on  the  pound  and  the  yard  stick  used 
in  electrical  measurements,  and  so  on.  In  the  early  days  the 
Government  recognized  only  the  two  pieces  of  metal,  and  it  has 
only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  Government  recognized  the  great 
necessity  of  these  other  pound  and  yard  sticks.  Other  governments 
recognized  this  long  before.  Germany,  France  and  England  have 
all  established  great  institutions,  with  laboratories  with  hundreds 
of  employes,  and  established  these  very  yard  sticks  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  standards  that  we  have.  We  are  not  only  considering 
the  standards  of  this  sort,  but  standards  that  enter  into  the  com¬ 
putations  of  engineers,  and  many  other  cases  that  are  as  im¬ 
portant  and  as  essential  as  the  ordinary  standards  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Today  in  one  of  the  lectures  in  the  convention 
hall  I  heard  British  Thermal  Units  mentioned.  The  British  Thermal 
Unit  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  yard  stick  or  pound ;  it  is  used 
in  heat  measurements,  a  standard  that  must  have  a  uniform  value 
and  be  there  for  all  mankind.  These  foreign  governments  have 
established  these  institutions,  and  manufacturers  go  to  them  for  all 
things.  There  is  no  manufacturer  today  who  does  not  depend  for  his 
success  upon  standards  of  some  sort.  They  are  beginning  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  so  that  when  a 
certain  material  or  property  is  mentioned  it  will  be  known  the 
world  over,  and  these  standards  are  fast  becoming  world-wide. 

Our  own  Government,  while  it  .has  been  very  advanced  in 
establishing  other  lines  of  scientific  work,  has  been  very  backward 
in  establishing  this  line  of  work,  which  is  of  particular  importance 
to  our  manufacturers.  Our  Government  expended  thirteen  million 
dollars  a  year  in  order  that  the  farmer  might  know  better  how  to 
till  the  soil  and  improve  his  product  as  it  were.  Spends  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  Bureau  Fisheries;  two  or  three  million  a  year  in 
the  Coast  and  Lighthouse  service,  in  order  that  our  ships  may  be 
properly  cared  for ;  a  million  or  two  on  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
so  on.  But  only  a  few  thousand  dollar's  towards  improving  the 
methods  of  our  manufacture.  Certainly  this  branch  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  interests  deserves  more  expenditure  on  the  part  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  things  are  fast  changing  in 
that  respect.  The  Government  has  established  a  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  is  supporting  it  very  liberally,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  this  country  will  have  an  institution  similar  to  that 
of  foreign  government,  where  our  manufacturers  can  go  for 
life’s  standards.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 
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Toastmaster  Tyler:  We  have  with  us  this  evening  a  man 
from  our  neighboring  State,  Indiana.  He  is  going  to  talk  on 
“Just  Anything.’’ 

“A  little  this,  a  little  that; 

A  bad  built  chimney’s  like  a  bat.” 

What  all  this  means  Mr.  J.  M.  Hoskins,  of  Terre  Haute, 
will  tell  you.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  him  tell  me  a  few 
of  his  “Just  Anythings”  yesterday.  If  he  can  make  good  to¬ 
night  as  he  did  yesterday,  he  is  a  good  one.  (Applause.) 

JUST  ANYTHING. 

MR.  J.  M.  HOSKINS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

You  know  this  is  new  to  me ;  I  fear  I  am  up  against  it. 
Honestly,  I  have  sat  here  and  have  been  so  intensely  interested 
in  these  brilliant  speeches,  that  I  really  forgot  I  was  on  the 
program ;  I  did,  and  that  is  the  truth.  But  here  I  am,  and  I 
suppose  I  have  to  do  something. (Laughter.)  This  speech-making 
business  is  entirely  foreign  to  my  nature.  I  never  was  built  for 
speech  making.  I  never  made  one  in  my  life.  When  I  first 
learned  I  was  on  the  program  for  this  evening,  I  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  my  best  friend  and  talk  it  over.  I  didn’t 
know  anything  better  to  do,  so  went  to  my  best  friend  on  earth, 
Mrs.  Will  P.  Blair,  and  said  to  her,  “What  am  I  going  to  do ;  you 
know  I  can’t  make  a  speech?”  She  said,  “Now  Jimmie,  you  just 
take  my  advice,  and  read  them  a  few  letters  you  have  on  the 
booze  question,  that  will  certainly  suit  some  of  the  Kentuckians, 
perhaps  all  of  them ;  and  you  know  that  most  of  our  people  will 
be  pleased  with  it.  And  what  pleases  us,  ought  to  please  them.” 
So,  now  people,  if  it  don’t  suit  you,  I  will  still  be  here  tomorrow  ; 
but  don’t  criticize  Mrs.  Blair  too  much. 

TWO  VIEWS  ON  BOOZE. 

It  seems  that  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll  was  not  much  of  a  booze 
fighter,  but  he  liked  the  warming  influence  of  some  good  whiskey 
when  he  could  get  it.  He  was  making  a  lecture  tour  through  the 
State  of  Kentucky  one  time,  and  w'hile  down  here  he  found  a 
whole  barrel  of  peal  ripe  old  whiskey  that  just  suited  his  taste, 
and  he  had  it  shipped  home  to  himself ;  and  when  he  got  home  he 
said,  “Bob,  this  is  too  much  whiskey  for  any  one  man  to  have,  so 
send  some  of  it  to  some  of  your  friends.”  So  Bob  sat  down  and 
made  a  list  of  friends  to  whom  he  might  send  some  of  his  choice 
whiskey.  Among  the  list  was  Dr.  Buckley,  a  Methodist  minister, 
an  old  school  friend ;  and  Bob  thought  he  might  like  some  of  that 
good  whiskey,  so  he  sent  Dr.  Buckley  a  gallon  jug  and  wrote  a 
letter. 

My  Dear  Buckley  : 

I  send  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whisky  that  ever  drove 
a  skeleton  from  a  feast  or  painted  landscapes  in  the  brain  of  man. 

It  is  the  mingled  souls  of  wheat  and  corn. 

In  it  you  will  find  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow  that  chased 
each  other  over  billowy  fields.  The  breath  of  June,  the  carol  of 
the  lark,  the  dew  of  night,  the  wealth  of  summer,  and  autumn’s 
rich  content  all  golden  with  impi'isoned  light. 

Drink  it  and  you  shall  hear  the  voices  of  men  and  maidens 
singing  “The  Harvest  Home,”  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Drink  it  deep  and  you  will  feel  within  your  veins  the  beau¬ 
tiful  starred  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  perfect  days. 

For  40  years  this  liciuid  joy  has  been  confined  in  staves  of  oak, 
longing  to  kiss  the  lips  of  man.  Your  friend, 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Dr.  Buckley  got  this  jug  of  whiskey,  looked  it  over,  and,  with¬ 
out  even  removing  the  cork  to  see  what  a  beautiful  bunch  of  joy 
he  had,  shipped  it  back  with  the  following  letter: 

My  Dear  Bob  : 

I  return  to  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whisky  that  ever 
brought  a  skeleton  into  the  closet  or  painted  scenes  of  lust  and 
•  bloodshed  in  the  brain  of  man. 

It  is  the  ghosts  of  wheat  and  corn  crazed  by  the  loss  of  their 
natural  bodies. 

In  it  you  will  find  a  transient  sunshine  chased  by  a  shadow  as 
cold  as  an  Arctic  midnight,  in  which  the  breath  of  June  becomes 
chilled  and  the  carol  of  the  lark  gives  place  to  the  foreboding  cry 
of  the  raven. 

Drink  it  and  you  shall  have  woe,  sorrow,  babbling,  wounds 
without  cause.  Your  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women  and  your 
heart  shall  utter  perverse  thoughts. 

Drink  it  deep,  and  you  shall  hear  the  voices  of  demons  shriek¬ 
ing,  women  wailing  and  worse  than  orphaned  children  mourning 
the  loss  of  a  father  who  still  lives.  Drink  it  deep  and  long  and 
serpents  will  hiss  in  your  ears,  coil  themselves  about  your  neck  and 
seize  you  with  their  fangs. 

At  last  it  “biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.” 

For  40  years  this  liquid  death  has  been  confined  in  staves  of 
oak,  harmless  there  as  purest  water.  I  return  it  to  you  that  you 
may  put  in  your  mouth  that  which  will  steal  away  your  brain,  and 
yet  I  call  myself  your  friend.  Buckley. 

(Continued  applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  very  kindly 
indeed.  With  apologies  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Gillilan,  the  editor  of  the  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine,  I  will  give  you  a  little  poem  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  appreciate.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Gillilan  himself. 


WATCH  YOURSELF  GO  BY. 

Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by; 

Thirik  of  yourself  as  “he”  instead  of  “I” — 

Note  closely,  as  in  other  men  you  note, 

The  bag-kneed  trousers  and  the  seedy  coat. 

Pick  flaws,  find  fault,  forget  the  man  is  you, 

And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring  true. 

Confront  yourself  and  look  you  in  the  eye — 

Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 

Interpret  all  your  motives  just  as  though 

You  looked  at  one  whose  aims  you  did  not  know. 

Let  undisguised  contempt  surge  through  you  when 
You  see  you  shirk,  O  commonest  of  men  ! 

Despise  your  cowardice ;  condemn  whene’er 
You  note  a  falseness  in  you  anywhere. 

Defend  not  one  defect  that  shames  your  eye — 

Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 

And  then,  with  eyes  unveiled  to  what  you  loathe— 

To  sins  that  with  sweet  charity  you’d  clothe — 

Back  to  your  self-walled  tenement  you’ll  go 
With  tolerance  for  all  who  dwell  below. 

The  faults  of  others,  then,  will  dwarf  and  shrink, 

Love’s  chain  grow  stronger  by  one  mighty  link — 

When  you,  with  “he”  as  substitute  for  “I” 

Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself  go  by. 

(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Blair  suggests  that  I  give  you  one  of  Riley’s  poems.  They 
are  all  so  good  that  I  hardly  know  which  one  to  select. 

THE  TREE-TOAD. 

“  ‘Scur’ous-like,”  said  the  tree-toad, 

“I’ve  twittered  fer  rain  all  day ; 

And  I  got  up  soon, 

And  hollered  tel  noon — • 

But  the  sun,  hit  blazed  away, 

Tell  I  jest  clumb  down  in  a  crawfish  hole 
Weary  at  hart,  and  sick  at  soul ! 
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“Dozed  away  fer  an  hour, 

And  I  tackled  the  thing  again ; 

And  I  sung,  and  sung, 

Tel  I  knowed  my  lung 
Was  jest  about  give  in ; 

And  then,  thinks  I,  ef  hit  don’t  rain  now, 
They’s  nothin’  in  singin’,  anyhow  1 

“Onc’t  in  a  while  some  farmer 
Would  come  a-drivin’  past ; 

And  hed  hear  my  cry, 

An  stop  and  sigh — • 

Tel  I  jest  laid  back,  at  last, 

And  I  hollered  rain  tel  I  thought  my  th’oat 
Would  bust  wide  open  at  ever’  note ! 


“But  I  fetched  her  1 — O,  I  fetcher  her ! 

’Cause  a  little  while  ago, 

As  I  kindo’  set  . 

With  one  eye  shet, 

And  a-singin’  soft  and  lowr, 

A  voice  drapped  down  on  my  fevered  brain, 

A-sayin’  ‘Ef  you’ll  jest  hush  I’ll  rain !’  ” 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Tyler:  I  think  we  can  thank  Mrs.  Blair  for 
the  selection  she  made  for  Mr.  Hoskins.  The  gentleman  who 
was  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “Our  Better  Selves,”  meaning  “The 
Ladies” — 

“Ah!  This  is  a  toast  for  a  Louisville  glass! 

The  ladies  forever — wife,  sweetheart  and  lass!” — 

was  our  esteemed  townsman,  R.  W.  Brown,  who  is  unavoidably 
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absent.  In  his  place  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Mayor  Head, 
whose  privilege,  it  was  to  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city.  Now 
tonight  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  say  a  good-bye  word  to  you, 
and  I  know  he  will  do  it  with  regret.  (Applause.) 

MAYOR  HEAD’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

They  always  call  on  me  unexpectedly  to  fill  in  for  someone  else. 
However,  I  have  listened  here  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
the  magnificent  speeches  we  have  heard  and  the  music,  and  the 
beautiful  poetry  of  Mr.  Hoskins.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  lis¬ 
ten  ;  and  while  I  have  no  speech  in  manuscript,  I  trust  I  won’t 
get  into  the  shape  that  the  New  York  policeman  did.  A  preacher 
told  me  this  story,  and  it  must  be  all  right.  (Laughter.)  I  get 
nearly  all  my  jokes  from  the  preachers.  You  have  heard  Dr. 
Webb,  and  you  know  what  kind  of  stories  the  preachers  tell.  There 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  he  wanted  to 
find  the  Emergency  Hospital,  so  he  went  up  to  an  Irish  police¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  O’Riley,  who  had  not  been  on  the  force  very 
long,  and  asked  him  where  it  was.  Now  O’Riley  really  did  not 
know  where  the  Emergency  Hospital  was,  but  he  did  not  want  to 
give  himself  away,  so  he  said :  “You  go  one  square  that  way, 
and  then  go  up  two  squares,  and  you  will  come  to  Mike  O’Brien’s 
saloon.  You  go  in  there  and  invite  Mike  out  on  the  outside  and 
take  a  drink  with  him,  and  when  you  get  through  your  drink,  you 
say  to  Mike  that  every  blasted  Irishman  ought  to  be  sent  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  when  you  wake  up  you  will  be  in  the  Emergency  Hos¬ 
pital.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  the  more  I  look  at  these  good  people,  the 
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gladder  I  am  they  came  to  Louisville.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  conventions  here,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  one  to  excel 

^1SweXCei  ^nt  b°dy  °f  people-  We  are  glad  you  came.  I  am 
doubly  glad  you  came,  because  I  have  not  heard  a  single  man 
croaking  or  knocking,  or  talking  hard  times.  They  are  all  talking 
prosperity  and  progress,  and  I  find  our  business  men  are  catching 
the  spirit  Mr.  Toastmaster,  if  we  could  get  these  good  people  to 

certain.11  (Laughter.  )We  W°Uld  haV°  a  b°°m  in  Louisville>  I  am 

rea)inded  when  I  look  over  this  vast  assembly  of  another 
Irishman  who  fell  out  of  a  tall  building,  and  he  hit  the  telegraph 


wires  and  the  awnings,  and  finally  hit  the  ground.  They  thought 
he  was  dead  and  sent  for  his  good  wife,  and  she  came  and  put 
her  ear  to  his  heart  and  heard  it  beating,  and  she  said,  “He  is 

all^e’..lh6  8,00(1  Lord  was  wlth  him’”  Pat  opened  his  eyes,  and 
said,  If  the  Lord  was  with  me  on  that  trip,  He  was  going  some.” 
(Laughter.) 

In  looking  over  this  audience,  this  bunch  of  live  wires,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  I  think  the  trade  or  organization  that  passes 
them  will  be  “going  some.”  (Applause.)  Eor  in  reading  history 
they  tell  us  the  brickmaking  business  is  a  very  aristocratic  one, 
and  goes  back  seven  thousand  years.  The  great  king  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  a  brickmaker  and  put  his  name  on  the  brick  ;  and  they 
tell  me  the  brickmaking  business  was  discovered  down  in  Babylon 
somewhere  and  has  come  on  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  one  of 

the  oldest  trades  I  suppose  there  is,  and  they  certainly  have  got 

good  live  wires  in  it  if  this  is  a  fair  sample  we  have  here.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the  first  houses  built  out  of 

English  brick  was  built  in  this  county.  We  are  glad  that  we 

do  not  have  to  go  to  England  for  brick,  but  that  we  can  get  them 
m  the  U.  S.  A.,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  brick  we  like  to  use. 

In  speaking  of  the  Englishman,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old 
story;  probably  you  have  all  heard  it,  but  I  will  tell  it  anyway. 
One  °f  the  beautiful  Southern  ladies  was  touring  Europe,  and  an 
Englishman  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  I  rather  like  that  English¬ 
man  in  some  ways,  and  in  some  I  do  not,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
reflect  on  any  nationality  in  telling  this  story.  Well,  the  English¬ 
man  followed  the  young  lady  home,  and  everything  was  progress¬ 
ing  nicely  and  Uncle  Eph  was  sent  to  show  him  over  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  show  off  all  the  beautiful  things  they  had.  Uncle  Eph 
showed  him  the  beautiful  cattle.  “Very  nice,”  said  the  English¬ 
man,  “but  not  so  nice  as  we  have  in  England.”  Uncle  Eph  showed 
him  the  cotton  fields.  “Very  nice,  but  not  quite  so  nice  as  we 
have  in  England.”  Then  he  showed  him  the  fine  horses.  “Not 
quite  as  good  as  we  have  in  England,”  said  the  visitor.  They 
went  turkey  hunting,  and  they  killed  an  immense  big  gobbler 
Uncle  Eph  thought  he  had  him  there.  He  looked  at  the  gobbler 
and  said,  “Very  nice,  but  just  about  like  our  black  birds  in  Eng- 
10and-’’  This  was  too  much  for  Uncle  Eph;  he  could  not  allow  the 

South  to  go  down,  so  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  He  had  caught  a  big 

snapping  turtle  and  was  going  to  have  him  for  soup.  I  do  not 
knov-  whether  you  brickmakers  know  much  about  snapping  turtles, 
but  when  I  was  a  barefoot  boy  down  on  my  father’s  farm,  I  wan-’ 
dered  down  to  the  creek,  and  I  met  one,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
my  toe,  but  he  never  knew  when  to  turn  loose.  (Laughter.) 
Uncle  Eph  knew  about  the  time  this  young  man  wbuld  retire,  so  he 
got  this  turtle  and  went  to  his  room,  and  about  the  time  he  thought 
he  was  coming  up,  he  took  Mr.  Turtle  and  put  him  in  the  bed  and 
carefully  covered  him  up.  The  Englishman  jumped  into  bed  and 
the  snapping  turtle  grabbed  him,  and  out  of  bed  came  the  English¬ 
man,  yelling  with  pain  and  fright.  Uncle  Eph  went  running  into 

the  rcrnm  and  said,  “What  is  the  matter?”  The  Englishman  said, 
What  is  this  awful  creature?”  Said  Uncle  Eph,  “That  is  an 
American  bedbug.  Can  you  beat  that  in  England?”  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 


,  -  °  iULiwca,  wnu  i tjbyunuea  to  mv 

words  of  welcome  yesterday  afternoon,  referred  to  the  line  of  the 
North  and  the  South  having  been  obliterated.  I  heartily  agree 
with  him.  We  know  no  North,  we  know  no  South.  This  is  one 
great  country  we  live  under  one  flag.  The  New  England  States 
are  ali  right,  the  Central  States  are  all  right,  the  West  is  all 
right,  and  we  in  the  Southern  States  are  sailing  on  smooth  seas 
with  the  good  ship  of  progress  and  prosperity.  If  you  need  our 
help,  we  will  throw  you  the  life  line,  because  it  is  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  forever.  (Applause.)  u 


Toastmaster  Tyler;  I  think  it  would  be  very  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  close  the  evening  by  singing  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
Governor  Willson  will  lead  us  in  singing. 

“Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne? 

“For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We’ll  tak’  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne.” 

C.  A.  Bloomfield:  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  Mayor,  and  the  brickmakers  of  Louisville. 

Governor  Willson:  God  bless  you  all.  There  are  not 
enough  Kentuckians  to  give  you  the  cheers  we  would  like  to. 
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M.  M.  Bushong . Coffeyville,  Kan. 

E.  R.  Dick . Coffeyville,  Kan. 

J.  J.  Amos . Humboldt,  Kan. 

L.  L.  Ponsler . Iola,  Kan. 

B.  W.  Ballou . Neodesha,  Kan. 

Willis  Edson . Topeka,  Kan. 

J .  A.  McDermott . Barbourville,  Ky. 

C.  Stewart  Miller . . Cloverport,  Ky. 

S.  P.  Stillwaugh . Covington,  Ky. 

E.  R.  Dillehay . Danville,  Ky. 

Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  B.  &  T.  Co . 

•  •  . . . Henderson,  Ky. 

George  D.  Dalton . Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Frank  Powers  . Grayson,  Ky. 

H.  W.  Katterjohn . Paducah,  Ky. 

George  E.  Derry . Lexington,  Ky. 

M.  J.  Bannon . Louisville,  Ky. 

T.  Bishop . Louisville,  Ky. 

Hydraulic  Brick  Co . Louisville,  Ky. 

Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  .  .  Louisville,  Ky. 

Owen  Tyler . Louisville,  Ky. 

Spahr  Paving  Brick  Co . Maysville,  Ky. 

Alhorn  &  Walker . Morganfield,  Ky. 

West  Point  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.  .  . 

. West  Point,  Ky. 

C.  N.  Adams . Alexandria,  La. 

Chas.  Willis  Roy . Lafayette,  La. 

R.  B.  Frizzell . Monroe,  La. 


J.  R.  Randolph . Ruston,  La. 

F.  Salmen . Slidell,  La. 

Chas.  H.  Claiborne . Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore  Brick  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  R.  Busey . Baltimore,  Md. 

Independent  Brick  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Albert  Link . Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  N.  Rancke . Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  W.  Slagle . Baltimore,  Md. 

Slingluff  Supply  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Alfred  Tyler . Baltimore,  Md. 

Westport  Paving  Brick  Co.  .  .  .Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  A.  White . Easton,  Md. 

Jacob  Klein . Rosedale,  Md. 

Chas.  A.  Lano . Salisbury,  Md. 

T.  H.  Mitchell . Salisbury,  Md. 

Glen  Perdue . Salisbury,  Md. 

N.  S.  Lewis  &  Son . Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons . Williamsport,  Md. 

J-  -A.  Dolben . Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  D.  Emerson . Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  M.  Fiske . Boston,  Mass. 

John  W.  Hahn. . Boston,  Mass. 

Parry  Brick  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Rogers  &  Manson . Boston,  Mass. 

Spiers-Fish  Brick  Co.,  The . Boston,  Mass. 

F.  L.  Wright . Boston,  Mass. 

Ernest  S.  Yates . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Cook . Bridgewater,  Mass. 

William  Mahanna . Lenox,  Mass. 

W.  G.  Cady . North  Adams,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Bailey . Northampton,  Mass. 

T.  D.  Potter . Springfield,  Mass. 

B.  C.  Pierce . Taunton,  Mass. 

J.  Barnett . Bay  City,  Mich 

G.  H.  Atherton . Boyne  City,  Mich. 

Thos.  Oliff . Clio,  Mich. 

D.  Diver . Deerfield,  Mich. 

Herbert  Andersen . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harrison  F.  Clippert . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Haggerty . Detroit,  Mich. 

Wm.  F.  Knobb . Detroit,  Mich. 

Lonyo  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  I.  Lyman . Detroit,  Mich. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Puritan  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  Bros.  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  J.  Richards . Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  H.  Vitalius . Detroit,  Mich. 

Walker  &  Frank  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  W.  Wallace . Detroit.  Mich. 

Frederick  H.  McDonald.  .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
J.  F.  Lewis . Jackson,  Mich. 

H.  E.  Morehouse . Jackson,  Mich. 

P.  J.  Connell . Muskegon,  Mich. 

American  Sandstone  Mach.  Co .  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Co ....  Saginaw,  Mich. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co . . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Davis  Brown . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

A.  H.  Finnegan . Vulcan,  Mich. 

Zeeland  Brick  Co . Zeeland,  Mich. 

F.  J.  Nixon . Duluth,  Minn. 

Ira  C.  Jones . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  C.  Ochs . Springfield,  Minn. 

Fritz  Koch . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  . St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Northern  Brick  &  Supply  Co..  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  Siwart  Smit . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  E.  Meek . Chillicothe,  Mo. 

C-  E.  Miller . Festus,  Mo. 

Walter  S.  Dickey . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Nesch . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  W.  Renkert . Moberly,  Mo. 

Carroll  Connett . St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

American  Pulverizer  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  C.  Beckmann . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  C.  Boughton . .' . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J ohn  Dell . st.  Louis,  Mo. 

Evens  &  Howard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Fred  Foley . S't.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  F.  Grady . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Grath . st.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otto  Hensel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  L.  Hess . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anthony  Ittner . st.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Johann . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Julius  J.  Koch . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co . .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mississippi  Glass  Co. . . - . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  Mitchell . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lemon  Parker . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Stocke . S't.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  A.  "Wheeler . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  P.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


M.  F.  Williams . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Versailles  F.  B.  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

. Versailles,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Gould. . Wellston  Sta.,  Mo. 

J.  T.  Gunniss . Anaconda,  Mont. 

J.  G.  Hammer . Butte,  Mont. 

Charles  H.  Bray . Helena,  Mont. 

J.  W.  Turner . Burnham,  Neb. 

A.  Koehler  Co . Geneva,  Neb. 

C.  B.  Hutton . Hastings,  Neb. 

Albert  D.  Klein  of  J . Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  Fred  Smith . Omaha,  Neb. 

Sunderland  Bros . Omaha.  Neb. 

Elton  Braddock . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Hubert  Somers . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Edwin  A.  King . Keyport,  N.  J. 

C.  A.  Bloomfield . Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Cullen  W.  Parmelee.  .  .  .New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

W.  W.  Blanchard . Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  Reid . Newark,  N.  J. 

Abel  Hansen . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Otto  W.  Will . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

D.  H.  Applegate . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

C.  W.  Williams . Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Charles  F.  Binns . Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Brockway . Brockway,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  Cooper . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  Nash . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Bender  . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Black . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  L.  Schmidt . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Schmidt . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Schuesler . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

V.  H.  "Whitney . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hervey  Haigh . Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Lambert  Haigh . Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Relyea . Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Gregory . Corning,  N.  Y. 

Walter  E.  Hilton . Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

J.  Post . East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  L.  Cite . Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  Dove . Geneva,  N.  Y. 

D.  P.  De  Long . Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Wiles . Grassy  Point,  N.  Y. 

Christopher  Steadman . 

. Greenridge  Sta.,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Lynch . Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

John  Peck . Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart . Horsehead,  N.  Y. 

Levi  Marshall,  Jr . Horsehead,  N.  Y. 

John  Mahoney . Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Henry  B.  Loveland . Jewettsville,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Morton . Jewettsville,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  P.  Hendricks.  .  .  .Kingston  City,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Terry . Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Jay  Terry . Kingston,  N.  Y. 

M.  M.  Hayden . Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  H.  Walsh . Newburg,  N.  Y. 

American  Process  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  A.  Ayers . New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Black . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Francis  Booream . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  H.  Callaway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ellis  Gates . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  T.  Harris . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Earl  E.  Litz . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fredenburg  &  Lounsbury.  .  ..New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  Houghtaling . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  Jerome  Lee . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Main . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Werner  Malsch . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Orin  D.  Person . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pfotenhauer  &  Nesbit  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  Plummer . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Ridgeway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  J.  Roth . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alex.  A.  Scott . New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  E.  Sly . New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Underhill  Brick  Co.  .  .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  Weiner . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Hasbrouck . Olean,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brush . Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

T.  W.  Coughlin . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Comp.  Brick  Co ...  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Burke . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Valentine  F.  Whitmore . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Parry . Rome,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Rose . Roseton,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Goldrick . Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Washburn,  Jr . Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Kieran . Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

Henry  O.  Robinson . Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

William  Cannon,  Jr . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Merrick . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

National  Roofing  Co . Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Campbell . Tottenville,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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George  W.  Weaver . Utica,  N.  Y. 

James  B.  Crowell . Walkill,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  Mentz . .  .Walkill,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Mead . Warner,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Copping . Waterford,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  Hildebrand . Asheville,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Carson . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  A.  Brown’s  Sons . Concord,  N.  C. 

E.  A.  Poe . Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

F.  P.  Marshall . Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Jeffrey . Rocky  Mt.,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons . Statesville,  N.  C. 

Red  River  Valley  Brick  Co. Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

McCausland  Bros . Akron,  O. 

Robinson  Clay  Products  Co . Akron,  O. 

The  Alliance  Brick  Co.. . Alliance,  O. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance,  O. 

W.  R.  Cunningham . Bucyrus,  O. 

F.  L.  Hopley . Bucyrus,  O. 

Fred  S.  Naugle . Bucyrus,  O. 

R.  O.  Perrott . Bucyrus,  O. 

C.  B.  Sharer . Bucyrus,  O. 

The  Bonnot  Co . Canton,  O. 

The  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Co . Canton,  O. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co . Canton,  O. 

A.  A.  Oldham . Canton,  O. 

F.  P.  Nickerson . Carrollton,  O. 

George  E.  Anders . Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  M.  Blair..., . Cincinnati,  O. 

C.  E.  McCammon . Cincinnati,  O. 

L.  Mendenhall . Cincinnati,  O. 

Pursell  &  Grand . Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  B.  Stanwood . Cincinnati,  O. 

Suer  &  Bros . Cincinnati,  O. 

Donnelly  Wever  . Cincinnati,  O. 

Atlas  Car  Mfg.  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  W.  Candler . Cleveland,  O. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

. Cleveland,  O. 

Robert  J.  Dawson . Cleveland,  O. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt . Cleveland,  O. 

Bert  J.  Graham . Cleveland,  O. 

Fred  G.  Langner . Cleveland,  O. 

Murray  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  F.  Leonard . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. .  .Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Clay  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Quiesser-Bliss  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

F.  H.  Robinson . Cleveland,  O. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  B.  Stowe . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  M.  Adams . Columbus,  O. 

F.  Henry  Angell . Columbus,  O. 

W.  O.  Copeland . Columbus,  O. 

C.  H.  Doan . Columbus,  O. 

S.  J.  Heafleld . Columbus,  O. 

W.  H.  Hoagland . Columbus,  O. 

The  Ironsides  Co . Columbus,  O. 

L.  G.  Kilbourne . Columbus,  O. 

The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co. Columbus,  O. 

Ellis  Love  joy . Columbus,  O. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton . Columbus,  O. 

Ross  C.  Purdy . Columbus,  O. 

W.  D.  Richardson . Columbus,  O. 

J.  A.  Topping . Columbus,  O. 

J.  T.  Underwood . Columbus,  O. 

The  Conneault  Shovel  Co . Conneaut,  O. 

F.  B.  Dunn . Conneaut,  O. 

N.  C.  Ralph . Conneaut,  O. 

B.  F.  Cotter . Coshocton,  O. 

The  Keller  Brick  Co . Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co . Dayton,  O. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co . Dayton,  O. 

Chas.  W.  Raymond,  Jr . Dayton,  O. 

Geo.  M.  Raymond . Dayton,  O. 

J.  L.  Schroll . Dayton,  O. 

Teigler  Bros . Dayton,  O. 

Delaware  Clay  Co . Delaware,  O. 

Mitchell  Brick  Co. . .  .< . Delhi,  O. 

Geo.  Gleckler . Elmore,  O. 

J.  W.  Forsythe . Fremont,  O. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co . Gallon,  O. 

B.  E.  Place . Galion,  O. 

The  Wassail  Brick  Co . Glouster,  O. 

The  Hamilton  Brick  Co . Hamilton,  O. 

C.  H.  Forry . Hanover,  O. 

R.  B.  Burr . Lancaster,  O. 

Robert  I.  Frink . Lancaster,  O. 

R.  D.  McManigal . Logan,  O. 


W.  I.  Foster . London,  O. 

Thew  Steam  Shovel  Co . Lorain,  O. 

McArthur  Brick  Co . .  .  ..McArthur,  O. 

A.  T.  Blatchford . Malvern,  O. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . Marion,  O. 

C.  H.  Carpenter . Martins  Ferry,  O. 

M.  McC.  Everhard . Massillon,  O. 

L.  E.  Fox . Mendon,  O. 

W.  A.  Eudaly . Middletown,  O. 

Ed.  Deifenthaler . Millbury,  O. 

Frank  Shenkle . Mineral  City,  O. 

C.  N.  Miller . Mogadore,  O. 

C.  C.  Jewett . Nelsonville,  O. 

Arnold-Creager  Co . New  London,  O. 

John  D.  Martin . New  S'traitsville,  O. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co . Niles,  O. 

Wm.  G.  Griffiths . Oak  Hill,  O. 

J.  D.  Fate  &  Co . Plymouth,  O. 

Adam  Buch  . Portsmouth,  O. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co .  Portsmouth,  O. 

A.  J.  Darbyshire . Sabina,  O. 

Paul  P.  Elliott . Seville,  O. 

Shepfer  &  Moomaw  Bros . Sugar  Creek,  O. 

A.  R.  Kuhlman . Toledo,  O. 

W.  S.  Russell . Toledo,  O. 

C.  D.  Smith . Toledo,  O. 

Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co . Toronto,  O. 

The  Trimble  Brick  Mfg.  Co . Trimble,  O. 

Ben.  S.  Fisher . Union  Furnace,  O. 

W.  S.  Leatherman . Wadsworth,  O. 

R.  E.  Whitacre . Waynesburg,  O. 

H.  L.  Bennett . Wellington,  O. 

R,  C.  Bennett . Wellington,  O. 

C  G.  Stevenson...' . Wellsville,  O. 

Industrial  Car  Co . West  Park,  O. 

H.  B.  Crum . Willoughby,  O. 

L.  W.  Penfield . Willoughby,  O. 

W.  R.  Barnhart,  Jr . Wooster,  O. 

C.  C.  Blair . Youngstown,  O. 

Charles  M.  Crook . Youngstown,  O. 

E  E  Klooz . Youngstown,  O. 

E.  M.  Ayers . Zanesville,  O. 

R  C.  Burton . Zanesville,  O. 

r!  H.  Rutherford . Zanesville,  O. 

O.  N.  Townsend . Zanesville,  O. 

Chas.  A.  Hoshour . Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

F  Oliver . Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Clarence  E.  Crook . Bessemer,  Pa. 

F.  R.  Kanengeiser . Bessemer,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond . Bolivar,  la. 

G.  W.  Foster . Bradford,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Foster . Bradford,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Hodges . Bradford,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Knight . Bra^°r^’  ^a' 

John  P.  Melvin . 5ra^I^’  S' 

T.  J.  Melvin . Bradford,  Z 

Chas.  C.  Stratton .  Bradford,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co . Bndgeville,  Pa. 

Lee  B.  Humphreys . Brookville,  Pa. 

George  E.  Howard . p!' 

Shull  &  Badger  Brick  Co .  .Butler,  rm. 

George  T.  Kirkbridge . Carnegie,  Pa. 

Clearfield  Clayworking  Co ....  •  Clearfield,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Soisson . Connellsville,  P  . 

D.  Warren  DeRosay . U  '  7.  y’ tC 

Charles  Slattery . . DarB^a"’  p‘- 

DuBois  &  Butler  Brick  Co .  DuBois,  Pa. 

McKeesport  Brick  Co . Duquesne,  Pa. 

C.  K.  Williams  &  Co . Ba!!  p  ' 

Joseph  Dudenhoefer . r;a. 

Will  H.  Miller .  .,.  .Erie,  va. 

E  P.  Lippincott . Freepoit,  Pa. 

H  B.  Wells . Greensburg,  Pa. 

Fred  J.  Harm . H&  indK  Pa 

G.  W.  Lenkerd .  .Indiana,  i  a. 

Archie  Sproul . Jeannette,  Pa- 

Good  Roads  Machine  Co .  .  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

W.  B.  Daugherty . Kittanning,  a. 

G.  W.  McNees . Kittannmg,  Pa. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co . Kushequa,  Pa. 

Wm.  R.  Martin . Lancaster,  Pa. 

Geo.  S.  Good  Fire  Brick  Co.  .Lumber  City,  Pa. 

John  P.  McIntyre . McKeesport,  Pa. 

Harry  B.  Simpson . Monongahela,  Pa. 

p  4  Smith  . New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Alwine . . . New  Oxford,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Harvey . ^rvis,  S3" 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr . Overbrook,  Pa. 

George  B.  Waite . . Parsons,  Pa. 

v>atton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Patton,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Carroll . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P  F.  Carroll . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J '  h!  Chambers . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  L.  Conkling . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  O.  Conkling . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Conway . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Dobbs . . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murrell  Dobbins . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  H.  Earley . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


O.  W.  Ketcham . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mack  Manufacturing  Co ....  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  B.  McAvoy . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Root . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Webster  &  Iveyser . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Wilson . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beckett  Brick  Works . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

George  H.  Brown . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Central  Brick  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Darlington  Brick  &  Mining  Co.  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Grant  Dibert . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Frank  G.  Evatt . . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

James  T.  Fox . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Gibb . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gloninger  &  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Houston  Bros.  &  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Evans  Jones . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Harbison-Walker  Refr’ct’r’s  Co .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co . 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

R.  R.  Lambert  &  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Lawton . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Manown  Mfg.  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Mcllwain . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  E.  McLain . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ohio  Valley  Brick  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Phillips  &  McLaren . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Products  Co.  .  .  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  T.  Porter . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  T.  Riffle . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sankey  Bros . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Simpers . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hamilton  Stewart . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Vanport  Brick  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Ward  &  Sons . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Webb . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

James  H.  Welch . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

E.  S.  Fox  &  Co . Reading,  Pa. 

Clyde  C.  Murray . Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

C.  S.  Estes . Ridgeway,  Pa. 

Elk  Fire  Brick  Co . St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 

Saxton  Vitrified  Brick  Co . Saxton,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Williams . Scranton,  Pa. 

Union  Brick  Co . Shamokin,  Pa. 

Alfred  Yates . Shawmut,  Pa. 

S.  A.  Barley . Steelton,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Moredock . Waynesburg,  Pa. 

George  T.  Dickover.  .  . . Wilkesbafire,  Pa. 

Wm.  S.  Dickover . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

David  Atherton . Williamsgrove,  Pa. 

David  S'tuempfles’  Sons . Williamsport,  Pa. 

York  Shale  Press  Brick  Co . York,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Titcomb . Providence,  R.  I. 

G.  A.  Guignard . Columbus,  S.  C. 

George  H.  Drew . Ft.  Mill,  S.  C. 

W.  A.  Hull . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Knoxville  Brick  Co . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  Lundy . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Frank  H.  Reid . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  A.  Speed . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Brick  Co . Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  G.  Bush  &  Co . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Joe  P.  Fulcher . Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  D.  Le  Sueur.' . Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  T.  Lewis  Co.  ...  . . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Elgin-Butler  Brick  and  Tile  Co ..  Austin,  Tex. 

J.  V.  Montrief . Bridgeport,  Tex. 

Kal  Schwarts  . Corsicana,  Tex. 

J.  E.  Whiteselle .  .  . . Corsicana,  Tex. 

Fraser- Myers  Brick  Co . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  M.  Harry . Dallas,  Tex. 

George  Paul . El  Paso,  Tex. 

Acme  Pressed  Brick  Co . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

C.  W.  Martin . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

M.  W.  Staniforth . Gainesville,  Tex. 

Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Co . Gonzales,  Tex. 

Edward  Whitmer  .  .  .  • . Thurber,  Tex. 

George  R.  Hill . Tyler,  Tex. 

J.  P.  Cahoon . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Justis  Jungh  . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wm.  S.  Simpkins . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

J.  N.  Shrum . Dayton,  Va. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co . 

. Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  W.  Davis . Newport  News,  Va. 

F.  W.  Dennis . Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  H.  Dovle . Norfolk,  Va. 

A.  V.  Sturgeon . Reid’s  Ferry,  Va. 

W.  Beni.  Davis . Richmond,  Va. 

H.  L.  Jacobs . Suffolk,  Va. 

S.  Geijsbeek . Auburn,  Wash. 

Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Co . 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  C.  Mitchell . Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  P.  Baird . Charleston,  W.  Va. 

W.  D.  Isaac . Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Geo.  E.  Snowden.  .  .New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

E.  P.  E’zey . Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Norton  L.  Upson . Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Fred  G.  Bogk . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  J.  Schwarz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ferdinand  Vogt . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gunther  Bros . Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Henrv  W.  Carter . Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Oscar  Zimbal . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

John  Ringle . Wausau,  Wis. 

J.  F.  Villata.  .  . . Barcelona,  Spain 


In  Memoriam. 


J.  H.  Grey . Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  S.  Perdue . Fire  Brick,  Ky. 

H.  E.  Ashley . Pittsburg,  Pa 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Publicity  Movement  Given  a  Great 

stantial 

IT  WAS  A  PECULIAR  and  unfortunate  co-incident  that 
President  Martin  of  the  B.  B.  A.  and  President  Crook 
of  the  parent  organization  should  each  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  the  Louisville  Convention  by  serious 
ill  health.  Only  once  before  in  its  twenty-five  years,  has  the 
vice-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  been  called  to  the  chair  by 
the  enforced  absence  of  the  president.  In  both  conventions, 
the  chief  officers  were  sadly  missed,  but  luckily  the  mantle 
of  authority  fell  on  able  shoulders  and  Vice-Presidents  Bloom- 


Boost  By  Enthusiasts  Who  Pledge  Sub= 
Backing. 

look  forward  to  the  future  with  the  hope  of  even  better  things 
and  greater  accomplishments. 

Progress  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  world  movement ;  without 
it,  things  stand  still  and  to  do  that  in  business  is  to  take  the  first 
step  to  failure  and  dissolution. 

The  hope  for  progress  is  inherent  in  all — it  is  the  beacon  that 
beckons,  the  guiding  star  that  leads  us  on  to  renewed  effort, 
increased  responsibilities,  and  final  achievements.  Wisely,  indeed, 
have  those  builded  who  first  conceived  the  thought  of  this  or- 
•  ganization  as  an  aid  to  progress. 

For  what  does  this  Association  stand,  for  what  purpose  was  it 
organized?  Surely  for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  the  advance¬ 
ment,  the  perfection,  the  betterment  and  necessarily  the  enlarge- 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America. 


field  and  Queisser  acquitted  themselves  with  distinct  credit. 

In  calling  the  first  session  of  the  B.  B.'A.  to  order,  Vice- 
President  Queisser  expressed  the  deep  regret  at  the  absence 
of  his  chief  which  was  keenly  felt  by  every  member,  and  in 
an  admirable  address  said  in  part: 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  QUEISSER’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Brick  Building  Association  of  America: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  regret,  mingled  with  pleasure  that  I  call 
this  meeting  to  order  today.  Regret,  because  of  the  absence  of 
our  esteemed  President,  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  in  California  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  not  able  to  be  with  us  in  person  to 
preside.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  not  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  wise  counsel  and  clear,  keen  judgment.  Pleasure,  because  of 
the  honor  and  privilege  that  is  mine  in  the  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

The  first  mile-stone  has  been  triumphantly  passed.  We  now 


ment  of  our  business  field ;  all  of  that  spells  progress,  individually 
and  collectively. 

Singly,  we  can  do  little — collectively  much,  and  hence  our 
worth  as  an  Association  depends  not  upon  one,  not  upon  any  few, 
but  upon  the  earnest,  untiring  and  united  efforts  of  the  many.  I 
am  certain  that  the  scope,  the  importance  of  the  work  it  needs  to 
do  and  the  possibilities  of  this  Association  are  scarcely  ap¬ 
preciated  at  this  time. 

As  an  Association  of  “pushers  of  the  brick  business,”  we  are 
pioneers ;  but  at  that  we  merely  follow  a  path,  well  trodden  by 
those  of  other  trades  and  interests  that  apparently  have  been  wiser 
than  we,  and  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  have  waived  aside  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  petty  jealousies  and  joined  hands  for  their  general 
welfare,  the  common  good  and,  necessarily,  personal  profit. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  any  false  notions,  let  us  admit 
that  we  are  here  for  selfish  interests,  and  what  then?  Surely  we 
are  justified  in  being  interested  primarily  in  the  growth  of  our 
own  business,  in  its  individual  advancement  and  the  profit  that 
accrues? 

But  by  what  method — by  what  means  are  we  to  obtain  that 
growth?  The  answer  is  easy.  Many  of  you  heard,  and  many  more 
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have  read,  that  splendid  thorough  address  of  Mr.  Frothingham, 
delivered  at  the  last  convention,  on  the  subect  of  “Publicity.”  Ad¬ 
vertising  we  call  it,  and  those  of  you  that  have  tried  that  method — 
tried  it  faithfully,  consistently  and  understanding^,  will  bear  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  fruitful  results  of  your  campaign.  *  *  * 

Our  campaign  of  publicity  is  fundamental.  Though  it  will  be 
made  possible,  first,  by  the  enlightnement  of  the  public  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  so  misunderstood  by  them  and  distorted  by  others,  for  a  fell 
purpose,  that  this  plan  is  necessary.  Secondly,  the  promulgation 
to  the  architect,  owner  and  builder  of  the  vital  facts  of  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  brick  as  against  other  material,  and  third,  to 
bring  home  to  the  owner  the  manifold  reasons  favorable  to  the 
use  of  your  material  for  his  building,  be  it  a  palatial  residence 
or  a  modest  cottage,  and  you  and  I  know  that  such  knowledge 
will  be  a  blessing  to  him  and  his. 

All  of  this  can  be  done  easily,  and  though  it  requires  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time,  energy  and  money,  the  result  will  be  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  outlay.  It  is  not  enough  that  some  of  you 
are  working  full  capacity,  there  should  be  such  a  demand  that  all 
yards  should  be  working  to  the  same  end,  and  when  that  time 
comes,  and  come  it  will  speedily,  if  we  get  together,  the  question 
will  not  be,  as  unfortunately  it  is  today,  at  what  minimum  figure 
can  you  move  your  brick,  but  instead  you  can  demand  and  secure 
a  fair  compensation  for  your  time,  your  machinery  and  your 
quickly  vanishing  clayfields.  What  you  want  is  the  development 
of  a  greater  market  that  will  consume  your  manufactured  product. 
Increase  the  demand,  the  supply  will  take  care  of  itself. 

While  there  are  many  things  for  us  to  do,  there  are  also  some 
pitfalls  of  which  we  must  beware.  Wre  must  have  no  ax  to  grind, 
no  prejudices  to  stunt  our  judgment  and  no  special  interests  to 
serve.  We  must  be  free  from  all  and  be  contaminated  by  none 
of  these.  We  must  be  free  agents  and  for  the  one  purpose  of 
making  this  Building  Brick  Association  of  sterling  worth  and 
character,  and  its  plan  of  action  must  be  skilfully  and  intelligently 
directed. 

The  closer  we  can  get  to  each  other  in  doing  business,  the  more 
satisfactorily  can  we  do  business.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
market  price  for  anything  he  has  to  sell,  and  that  only  can  be 
secured  when  there  is  developed  to  the  highest  possible  degree  a 
market  for  his  products  and  for  that  purpose  this  organization 
stands.  - 

Of  all  the  things  of  which  we  must  beware,  both  as  manu¬ 
facturers  and  as  selling  agents,  the  worst  is  ruinous  competition. 
The  old  adage  that  “competition  is  the  life  of  trade”  is,  I  believe, 
becoming  obsolete  in  its  strict  application,  and  nowadays  this  say¬ 
ing  apparently  applies  to  the  buyer  only ;  not  that  competition  has 
not  its  redeeming  features,  but  let  those  features  be  to  see  how 
good  we  can  make  our  brick,  how  much  better  and  attractive, 
and  how  much  more  useful  and  necessary,  and  not  how  cheap  or 
underpriced.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  there  be  that  pleasure  in 
doing  business  that  greater  percentage  of  profit  on  your  investment, 
that  others  enjoy,  and  that  is  what  the  brick  business  is  long¬ 
ing  for. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  task  that  is  before  me  as  your  presiding  officer.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor,  with  fairness  and  justice  to  all,  to  so  wield  the  gavel  as  to 
merit  your  approval,  and  in  return  let  me  ask  your  heartiest  co¬ 
operation  to  the  end  that  we  may  move  along  with  the  business 
of  this  association  with  swiftness  and  dispatch. 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  that  we  will  do  during  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  fruitful  of  much  good  to  the  Building  Brick  Fraternity 
of  America  and  that  wise  counsel,  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
will  be  the  prevailing  features  of  all  our  sessions. 

You  have  a  great  and  important  work  before  you ;  you  are 
charged  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  a  work  which  will 
be  a  success  or  a  failure,  according  to  the  judgment  which  you 
use  in  what  you  do  now.  If  you  build  wisely,  other  men  who 
come  after  you  will  praise  your  work.  If  you  build  with  a  con¬ 
gested  brain  and  a  wrinkled  heart,  with  an  eye  single  only  to 
immediate  results  and  your  own  selfish  interests  and  not  in  a  broad 
magnanimous  spirit  of  fellowship,  with  the  concession  of  the  right 
of  others  to  do  and  prosper,  your  labors  will  be  as  naught.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Following  the  address  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  certified  public  accountant  giving  in 
detail  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  past  year,  which 
was  accepted  and  approved. 

From  February  1,  1910,  to  January  31,  1911,  the  receipts 
totaled  $14,002.78,  while  the  disbursements  amounted  to  $13,- 
770.99,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  present  time  of 
$231.79. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  proved  a  formidable  task,  so 
much  so  that  Tuesday  afternoon’s  session  extended  into  the 
evening  and  it  was  after  midnight  when  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected. 

Officers  Elected. 

President — R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-President — Ralph  Simkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Parker  B.  Fiske,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  above  and  Frank 
Butterworth,  Danville,  Ill.,  and  Wm.  Hanley,  Bradford,  Pa. 


Membership  Committee. 

.T.  N.  Adams,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Burke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Sunderland,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Directors. 

New. 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  Macon,  Ga. 

H.  J.  Jova,  Roseton,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Ives,  Middletown,  Ky. 

W.  M.  Hodges,  Bradford,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Eb.  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill. 

Reelected  for  Two  Years. 

F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville,  Ind. 

L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  Martin,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  C.  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  Siwart  Smit,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  E.  Sunderland,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Serving  Unexpired  Term. 

J.  M.  Adams,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Burke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


President  R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  Howard  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Fisher,  Sayreville,  N.  J. 

Parker  B.  Fiske,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  Gould,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Wm.  Hanley,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Henderson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  D.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  Simkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Snyder,  Brazil,  Ind. 

C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  afternoon  session  closed  with  an  experience  meeting, 
which  in  enthusiasm  much  resembled  an  old  time  love  feast. 
The  “talk  fest”  was  started  by  Mr.  Howard  Chambers  asking 
if  any  member  present  could  give  reasons  for  the  faith  within 
him  and  point  to  specific  instances  where  the  work  of  the  B. 
B.  A.  had  been  of  real  material  benefit.  A  number  responded, 
declaring  that  the  advertising  done  by  the  Association  had 
been  of  direct  benefit  to  them,  and  it  was  evidently  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  present  that  whereas  a  little  advertising  had 
proven  very  profitable,  more  advertising  would  result  in  much 
greater  benefit.  As  a  result  of  this  get  together  spirit  nearly 
one  hundred  members  were  added  to  the  B.  B.  A.  roster  dur¬ 
ing  convention  week. 
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Thursday  Morning  Session. 

The  regular  public  session  of  the  B.  B.  A.  held  Thursday 
morning  was  well  attended  and  equally  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
executive  session.  The  first  formal  paper  was  one  entitled 

THE  BRICK  VENEER  HOUSE. 

BT  W.  E.  DUNWOODY,  MACON,  GA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

I  once  heard  a  preacher  begin  by  saying  that  he  spoke  by 
inheritance,  for  the  reasons  that  his  mother  was  a  “woman”  and 
his  father  a  preacher.  But  he  also  said  that  preachers  sometimes 
talked  too  much  and  sometimes  became  mixed  in  what  they  were 
trying  to  say.  Which  reminds  me  of  a  funeral  I  once  attended 
which  was  being  conducted  by  an  eminent  divine.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  at  the  time  and  in  this  particular  neighborhood,  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  services,  to  invite  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  “view 
the  remains.”  When  this  time  arrived  in  his  embarrassment,  caused 
by  no  one  knows  what,  instead  of  inviting  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  to  view  the  remains,  he  said :  “Will  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  please  pass  around  the  bier”  (beer),  and  that  happened  in 
a  “dry”  State.  Therefore  I  will  confine  myself  strictly  to  my 
paper,  which  I  have  tried  to  make  a  succinct  statement  of  some  of 
the  arguments  I  use  in  my  endeavor  to  increase  the  demand  for 
brick  by  “creating  a  demand”  by  putting  before  the  people  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  brick  veneered  construction  as  compared  with  ordinary 
frame  buildings. 

We  are  not  salesmen  who  simply  supply  the  wants  of  those  who 
seek  us.  We  must  create  business  by  psychological  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  forces  and  suggestions  set  in  motion  by  our  own  efforts. 

Suggestion  rules  the  world. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  “The  Brick  Veneered  House. 
Its  Cheapness  and  Desirability,”  will,  of  course,  be  more  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  salesman  in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  public  that 
“brick  is  the  best  building  material”  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  builder.  My  statement  will  be  none  the  less  true,  though  we 
will  not  consider  the  technical  points  in  the  construction  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  but  rather  the  results  to  be  obtained  and  the  advantages  and 
comforts  that  inure  to  the  owner.  My  interest,  of  course,  is 
caused  primarily  by  a  greater  desire  to  increase  the  use  of  brick. 

TO  CREATE  A  GREATER  DEMAND. 

I  contend  that  a  brick  veneered  house  is  better  in  every  way 
than  any  other,  except  a  solid  brick  house,  for  many  reasons,  some 
of  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  brick  veneered  house  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer. 

2.  It  can  be  heated  for  less  cost  of  fuel. 

3.  The  fire  insurance  rate  is  less. 

4.  The  painting  is  almost  nothing. 

5.  The  owner  or  tenant  is  free  from  anxiety  on  account  of  a 
possibility  of  fire. 

6.  There  is  no  bother  about  a  possibility  of  frozen  water  pipes, 
making  it  necessary  to  scratch  in  the  mud  and  shiver  while  the 
wind  blows  out  the  candle  as  you  look  for  a  place  to  cut  the  water1 
off.  The  man  in  the  brick  veneered  house  sleeps  and  lets  the  wind 
howl  and  the  thermometer  drop.  He  knows  he  is  “freeze-proof.” 

7.  The  plastering  does  not  crack  near  as  much  in  a  brick  ve¬ 
neered  house  as  in  a  frame. 

8.  The  cost  of  repairs  is  very  much  less. 

9.  It  is  possible  to  keep  a  brick  veneered  house  at  a  uniform 
temperature  from  garret  to  cellar  on  account  of  the  freedom  from 
draughts,  which  means  increased  healthfulness. 

10.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  while  a  contractor  may  sometimes,  in 
a  frame  house,  use  some  inferior  lumber,  covering  it  with  paint,  and 
does  prevent  your  finding  it  out,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  any 
one  to  know  whether  his  brick  are  first  class  or  not,  and  so  far  as 
durability  is  concerned,  he  can  practically  leave  that  to  the  manu¬ 


facturer,  for  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  make  a  poor  brick, 
as  it  would  cost  him,  in  most  instances,  as  much  as  a  good  one,  and 
the  breakage  would  ruin  him. 

11.  Finally,  it  costs  you  only  about  5  per  cent,  more  on  the 
first  cost.  We  could  take  up  each  of  these  reasons  and  discuss  them 
at  length,  but  they  are  so  obviously  true  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time. 

To  these  arguments  the  prospect  sometimes  replies,  “But  I  can¬ 
not  afford  the  additional  cost.”  “Well,”  I  saj1',  “My  friends,  don’t 
spoil  a  happiness  which  you  are  promising  yourself  when  you  get 
to  that  long-looked-for  and  constantly  receding  place,  when  you  can 
afford  it,  by  waiting  too  long  and  making  too  many  preparations 
for  it.  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world  and  it  is  certain  that 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.” 

But  really  a  brick  veneered  house  will  help  one’s  credit,  as  it 
gives  the  appearance  of  prosperity,  looks  substantial  and  gives  the 
impression  that  the  owner  is  succeeding,  and  everybody,  from  the 
banker  down,  wants  to  help  the  successful  man. 

“Them  that  has.  gets.” 

When  building  a  home  one  should  always  build  with  the  idea 
that  he  may  sometimes  want  to  sell,  and  we  all  know  that  a  bricl^ 
building  improves  with  age,  while  a  frame  house  begins  to  deterior¬ 
ate  as  soon  as  the  last  nail  is  driven  and  the  last  stroke  of  the 
paint  brush  is  made.  Brick  are  more  durable  than  iron,  as  they 
do  not  rust.  We  can  all  recall  some  brick  house  which  has  been  a 
landmark  from  our  earliest  recollections  and  which  is  still  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation. 

But  if  all  this  be  true,  why  do  we  have  to  persuade  any  one  to 
build  a  brick  house?  One  potent  reason  is  the  fact  that  many  con¬ 
tractors  and  architects  really  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is 
in  the  cost  between  a  brick  veneered  house  and  a  frame  house,  and 
this  fact  is  seriously  retarding  the  sale  of  brick  in  my  section.  Oft- 
times  the  minute  you  suggest  a  brick  veneered  house  the  pros¬ 
pective  builder  says,  “I  cannot  afford  it ;  my  contractor  or  my  archi¬ 
tect  says  it  will  cost  me  25  to  50  per  cent,  more;  some  say  evert 
100  per  cent.,  to  build  a  brick  veneered  house  than  to  use  weather-* 
boarding.”  And  with  that  idea  firmly  planted  in  his  mind,  you  find 
it  hard  to  get  him  to  give  you  a  respectful  hearing.  We  are  to 
blame  for  not  pressing  brick  as  the  building  material.  As  soon  as 
I  found  that  this  situation  existed  I  began  an  investigation  by 
going  to  some  of  our  leading  architects  and  contractors.  In  answer 
to  my  question  as  to  what  would  be  the  difference  between  two 
houses  to  be  constructed  exactly  alike  with  the  exception  that  one 
should  be  veneered  with  brick,  costing  $15.00  per  thousand,  while 
the  other  should  be  weatherboarded  with  No.  1  weatherboarding,  I 
received  answers  ranging  from  5  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  weatherboarding.  Such  an  enormous  difference  of  opinions  from 
men,  each  of  whom  should  have  known,  made  me  at  once  realize 
where  some  of  my  difficulties  in  interesting  my  customers  in  brick 
veneered  houses  had  had  their  origin. 

In  January.  1910,  I  let  a  contract  for  a  brick  veneered  house,  in 
which  I  specified  face  brick  made  by  one  of  my  companies  and  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  cost  of  the  house  at  $15.00  per  thousand.  Thus  I  found 
from  actual  experience  that  the  brick  veneered  house  only  cost 
about  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  frame  house.  This  figure  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  can  be  relied  upon.  Of  course,  the  frame  house  could  be 
cheapened  by  taking  out  some  of  the  foundations,  that  is,  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  lighter  and  by  using  an  inferior  grade  of  lumber,  but  that 
would  make  an  inferior  house  and  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  build  as  cheap  a  house  as  possible  is  not 
interested  in  this  discussion. 

The  first  cost,  which  is,  of  course,  important,  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  cost  of  upkeep.  No  man  buys  a  brick  machine  on 
account  of  cheapness  only;  he  considers  carefully  what  he  is  get¬ 
ting  for  his  money,  and  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  machine,  as  well 
as  what  it  costs  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Since  building  my  own  brick  veneered  house  I  have  sold  a  great 
many  face  brick  for  brick  veneered  houses,  and  the  booklets  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  B.  B.  A.  have  been  a  great  help  to  me  as  a  source  of 
reliable  information,  and  as  a  means  of  interesting  and  convincing 
prospective  customers.  Any  one  contemplating  building  will  appre¬ 
ciate  them  and  will  read  every  word  carefully. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  we  cannot  get  out  of  our  own  minds 
what  we  have  not  put  into  them,  and  it,  therefore,  behooves  us  to 
inform  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  convince  others.  The  difference  in 
men  is  not  so  much  in  native  ability  as  it  is  in  the  difference  of 
inability  to  reach  a  definite  decision.  A  proposition  half-right  can 
be  made  to  succeed  by  backing  your  judgment,  making  your  de¬ 
cision  ;  burning  the  bridges  behind  you  and  pushing  your  plans  to 
completion,  having  forgotten  that  you  have  ever  had  but  one  idea 
on  the  subject. 

As  I  said,  my  remarks  are  from  the  standpoint  of  a  salesman 
interested  in  the  subject,  because  it  offers  a  means  of  increasing 
his  sales. 

Now  a  salesman  seeks,  first,  the  difficulties  in  marketing  his 
products  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them  My  chief  local  trouble 
is  lack  of  accurate  information  on  the  part  of  our  contractors  and 
architects,  who.  on  account  of  this,  will  often  discourage  the  use  of 
brick  veneering.  The  other  local  trouble  is  that  many  people  have 
visions  of  immense  increase  in  cost  when  you  mention  face  brick, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  figure  the  cost  of  them,  in 
most  cases,  they  will  be  very  much  surprised  and  will  often  decide 
to  use  brick.  Now,  both  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  in¬ 
forming  yourself  and  presenting  the  facts  in  a  way  that  will  im¬ 
press  your  customers  that  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion,  I  want  to  say  that  nine 
years  ago  I  became  actively  engaged  in  the  brick  business,  after  a 
lapse  of  eight  years,  during  -which  time  I  was  cashier  of  a  bank, 
having  had  a  three-year  experience  in  brick  manufacturing  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  banking  experience.  The  first  year  I  sold  four  million 
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brick:  last  year  I  sold  and  shipped  over  seventy  million  brick,  and 
it  was  not  an  especially  good  year  either.  That  is  nothing  so  re¬ 
markable.  you  say ;  but  let’s  see.  In  my  office  I  had  one  book¬ 
keeper,  one  stenographer  and  myself,  and  no  one  on  the  road;  but 
I  advertised.  It  pays. 

Before  I  close  this  paper  I  wish  again  to  digress  and  call  your 
attention  to  another  way  in  which  you  can  increase  your  business, 
and  that  is  by  showing  the  economy  and  advantage  that  can  be  de¬ 
rived  in  veneering  old  frame  houses,  or,  as  Suburban  Life  puts  it, 
“overcoating  an  old  house.” 

In  every  frame  building  there  are  hundreds  of  joints ;  there  are 
spaces  innumerable,  where  wind  and  cold  can  get  through.  The 
facts  cause  conditions  to  rise  affecting  the  health  of  your  family 
and  also  increase  the  amount  of  your  coal  bills.  A  frame  house 
that  has  been  built  for  years  opens  up  more  or  less  in  its  hundreds 
of  points — the  weatherboarding  shrinks  slightly  away  from  the 
water  table ;  the  window  and  door  frames  pull  apart ;  the  cornices 
give  a  little,  and  the  result  is  many  places  are  open  where  wind 
can  blow  through.  All  this  can  be  cured  by  brick  veneering.  Your 
house  will  then  become  more  comfortable  and  remain  comfortable 
and  endure  as  long  as  the  “everlasting  hills.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  every  business  man  here  can  increase  his  busi¬ 
ness  enormously  by  making  up  his  mind  right  here  and  now  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  B.  B.  A.  and  by  co-operating  with  its  officers 
in  every  way  possible.  We  must  convince  the  people  that  brick  is 
the  best  building  material,  and  the  only  effective  way  to  do  it  at 
least  cost  is  by  having  an  up-to-date  publicity  department  managed 
by  men  of  ability  and  experience.  But,  you  say,  you  cannot  afford 
such  a  department.  No,  you  could  not  if  you  had  to  pay  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  such  men  yourselves.  That  is  just  where  the  B.  B.  A. 
comes  in. 

It  is  your  publicity  department  and  it  is  mine — if  we  are  willing 
to  contribute  our  "mite”  to  carry  on  its  work.  Sales  resulting  from 
one  bulletin  I  received  from  the  B.  B.  A.  paid  my  dues  for  last 
year. 

Advertising  costs,  but  advertising  pays,  and  where  the  cost  is 
borne  by  a  number  of  us  no  one  feels  the  expense,  but  we  all  feel 
the  benefit.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  little  personal  experience,  if 
you  will  pardon  me.  Last  year,  while  I  was  at  Pittsburg  conven¬ 
tion,  my  fellow  citizens  of  Macon,  Ga.,  elected  me  as  president  of 
the  Georgia  -State  Fair  Association.  When  I  took  hold  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  we  had  about  $8,000  in  cash  with  which  to  “pull  off  our 
fair.”  Now,  how  much  of  the  $8,000  do  you  suppose  I  spent  in 
advertising?  Practically  all  of  it.  Did  I  come  out  in  debt?  No. 
sir.  Our  people  and  a  number  of  your  people  said  that  we  had,'  one 
of  the  finest  state  agricultural  fairs  they  had  ever  seen. 

We  paid  all  our  premiums,  all  of  our  expenses  and  have  now 
ample  funds  to  conduct  this  year’s  fair,  which  will  be  held  early  in 
October,  and  to  which  you  are  all  invited. 

We  cannot  sell  gold  dollars  at  90  cents  if  the  people  do  not 
know  you  have  them  to  sell,  and  you  cannot  let  them  know  except 
by  advertising.  Talk  brick,  advertise  brick,  keep  brick  constantly 
before  the  people  as  the  building  material,  and  your  business  will 
increase  beyond  your  fondest  hopes  or  expectations.  I  speak  from 
experience.  Do  you  not  believe  it?  If  not  you  will  some  day  not 
far  distant  find  yourself  in  the  place  once  occupied  by  an  old  man 
living  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Georgia,  who  had  never  seen 
a  steam  engine.  He  went  with  his  son  one  day  to  Macon,  Ga., 
(which,  by  the  way,  will  be  the  next  capital  of  Georgia)  to  see  the 
sights.  When  he  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  engine  and  saw  that 
enormous  aggregation  of  steel  and  iron  towering  above  him,  with 
the  immense  tender,  loaded  down  with  coal,  attached,  and  to  that 
the  long  string  of  ponderous  Pullman  cars,  he  was  disappointed, 
and  said  to  his  son,  “Why,  boy!  you  can  never  start  that  thing.” 
But  the  boy  knew  better,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  conductor  said, 
“All  aboard.”  The  passengers  who  had  been  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form  awaiting  this  last  call  jumped  aboard.  The  fireman  began 
ringing  his  bell.  The  engineer  set  his  reverse  lever,  opened  his 
throttle  and  gave  her  the  power.  The  old  man  saw  the  wheels 
begin  to  turn,  the  engine  to  give  forth  columns  of  smoke  and  steam, 
and  before  he  could  realize  it  the  engine  with  its  loaded  cars  had 
glided  away  like  a  thing  of  life  in  all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
a  locomotive  in  motion.  As  it  rounded  the  curve  and  was  lost 
from  sight  the  old  man  said :  “Boy,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
stop  her.”  (Applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendei  ed  Mr.  Dunwody,  after  which 
the  delegates  listened  to  the  following  interesting  paper: 

THE  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  A  HOUSE  OF  BRICK  OF  MOD¬ 
ERATE  SIZE  WHEN  CONSTRUCTED  OF  WOOD,  BRICK, 
CEMENT  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCK. 

BY  J.  PARKER  B.  FISKE,  S.  B. 

— February  1,  1911 — 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  casual  ob¬ 
server,  that  brick  is  a  most  durable  material  with  which  to  build  a 

house. 

The  public  is  gradually  coming  to  understand  the  enormous  loss 
from  fire,  the  excessive  repairs,  the  rapid  depreciation  and  the  dis¬ 
comfort  in  both  summer  and  winter  arising  from  the  use  of  frame 
construction,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  house  of  brick  is 
not  only  fireproof,  but  that  it  requires  no  painting,  that  it  does  not 
decay  or  depreciate,  and  that,  of  all  types  of  construction,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful. 

How  is  it.  then,  that  America  still  continues  to  build  her  houses 
largely  of  wood,  while  the  older  countries  of  Europe  have  long  ago 
abandoned  this  type  of  construction? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  conversation  with  almost  any  in¬ 


telligent  man  or  woman,  “The  first  cost  of  the  brick  house  is  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

It  is  singular  that  the  brickmaker  has  been  so  ready  to  accept 
this  answer  from  the  public  as  final  and  conclusive,  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  a  master  of  the  question  himself  and  in  turn  teaching  the 
public  the  real  facts  so  vital  to  his  business. 

The  writer  must  admit  that,  in  common  with  other  brickmakers 
he  has  made  until  recently  no  great  study  of  this  question,  accept¬ 
ing  the  common  verdict  that  the  house  of  brick,  while  most  desir¬ 
able  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run,  is  expensive  in  its  first 
cost. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  we  who  were  born  and  have  grown 
up  in  a  land  of  wooden  houses  should  take  this  type  of  construction 
for  granted. 

America,  however,  is  the  land  of  progress,  the  land  of  new  in¬ 
ventions,  the  land  whose  people  enjoy  to  the  largest  extent  the 
benefits  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill. 

It  is  high  time  that  America  found  out  the  truth  of  this  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

But  every  man  in  our  busy  modern  world  is  occupied  with  his 
own  affairs.  The  banker,  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  has  no 
time  and  little  inclination  to  investigate  all  the  ramifications  of  a 
complicated  problem  like  this,  which  comes  to  him  at  most  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  He  will  build  his  house  of  the  material  which 
has  impressed  him,  by  observation  and  superficial  inquiry  as  the 
best. 

Some  one  whose  interest  is  vitally  at  stake,  whose  very  business 
success  depends  upon  the  increased  prestige  of  brick,  must  under¬ 
take  to  determine  the  final  facts  in  the  case  and  to  teach  them  to 
the  public. 

This  man  is  the  brickmaker  himself,  for  the  elimination  of  wood 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  brick  would  mean  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  his  business,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  his  profits. 

Believing  that  no  question  is  today  of  greater  importance  to  the 
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American  brickmaker  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  house  of  brick  and  one  of  wood  and  cement,  the 
writer  has  undertaken  to  determine  something  definite  regarding 
this  matter,  and  now  offers  the  results  of  his  investigations  for 
your  consideration. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  it  may  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  what  is  meant  by  the  cost  of  a  house. 

Building  construction  has  never  been  reduced  to  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence,  and  its  cost  can  never  be  foretold  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
mathematical  problem. 

No  two  contractors,  even  of  equal  skill  and  experience,  will  fig¬ 
ure  exactly  the  same  cost  on  a  given  set  of  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  Elements  of  chance  must  be  considered  such  as  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  market  price  of  material  and  labor,  weather  conditions 
and  unexpected  difficulties  in  construction.  Moreover,  each  man’s 
figure  will  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  meaus’re  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  the  contract  in  question ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
same  contractor  would  bid  exactly  the  same  on  different  occasions, 
even  for  precisely  the  same ‘structure. 

Moreover,  if  these  variations  are  encountered  in  obtaining  the 
cost  of  a  given  building  in  a  given  place,  still  wider  differences  will 
arise  in  obtaining  bids  for  different  localities  where  the  price  of 
material  and  conditions  of  labor  are  different. 

For  this  reason  a  certain  amount  of  discrepancy  between  dif¬ 
ferent  authorities  must  be  accepted  as  inevitable  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  figures. 

With  this  explanation,  which  is  perhaps  unnecessary  before  this 
body  of  men,  who  have  been  more  or  less  associated  with  building 
operations  for  many  years,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
specific  case. 

It  was  decided  to  procure  plans  and  specifications  of  a  given 
house  and  to  ascertain  by  actual  bids  from  a  number  of  reliable 
contractors  its  difference  in  cost  when  constructed  of  frame,  brick, 
cement  or  hollow  block. 

For  this  purpose  a  small  modern,  eight-room  house  of  good  de- 
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sign  and  excellent  arrangement  was  chosen,  the  original  having 
been  actually  built  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of 
Thorndyke  &  Kiessling,  architects. 

Figure  1 — Shows  front  elevation. 

Figure  2 — Shows  side  elevation. 

Figure  3 — Shows  interior  view. 

Figure  4 — Shows  first-floor  plan. 

Figure  5 — Shows  second-floor  plan. 


ily  and  agreed  to  figure  out  the  cost  fairly,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Each  contractor  was  given  the  same  information  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  each  took  plenty  of  time  to  figure  the  entire  house  with 
care. 

The  following  are  the  bids  submitted  by  the  five  contractors  in 
question,  arranged  without  reference  to  the  above  order  of  names, 
each  bidder  standing  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  house 
in  question  at  the  figures  submitted : 


This  house  is  typical  in  size,  arrangement  and  cost  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  houses  which  are  being  erected  throughout  the  East. 

Mr.  Kiessling  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  necessary  for  obtaining  bids  for  this  house  when  built  with 
the  following  types  of  exterior  wall  construction — all  other  details 
being  common  to  all  types : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  OUTER  WALL  CONSTRUCTION. 


Type  No.  1 — Frame  covered  with  boards  and  finished  with  clap¬ 
boards  over  building  paper;  inside  surface  furred, 
lathed  and  plastered. 

Type  No.  2 — Frame  covered  with  boards  and  finished  with  shingles 
over  building  paper ;  inside  surface  furred,  lathed  and 
plastered. 

Type  No.  3 — A  10-inch  brick  wall,  i.  e.,  two  4-inch  walls  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  metal  ties  and  separated  by  a  2 -inch  air 
space;  inside  surface  plastered  directly  on  the  brick¬ 


work. 

Type  No.  4 — A  12-inch  solid  brick  wall;  inside  surface  furred, 
lathed  and  plastered. 

Type  No.  5 — Eight-inch  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks,  stuccoed  on  the 
outside  and  plastered  directly  on  the  inside. 

Type  No.  6 — Six-inch  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks,  finished  with  a 
4-inch  brick  veneer  on  the  outside  and  plastered  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  inside. 

Type  No.  7 — Frame  covered  with  boards  and  building  paper,  furred 
and  covered  with  stucco  on  Clinton  wire  cloth ;  inside 
surface  furred,  lathed  and  plastered. 

Type  No.  8 — Frame  covered  with  boards  (building  paper  omitted) 
and  finished  with  a  4rinch  brick  veneer  on  the  out¬ 
side  ;  inside  surface  furred,  lathed  and  plastered. 

Type  No.  9 — Frame  finished  on  the  outside  with  a  4-inch  brick 
veneer  tied  directly  to  the  studding  (boarding  omit¬ 
ted)  ;  inside  surface  furred,  lathed  and  plastered. 

A  separate  drawing  showing  the  details  of  each  type  of  outer 
wall  construction  was  prepared,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  a  set 
of  complete  specifications  for  the  entire  house. 

Everything  about  the  house,  except  the  outer  wall  construction, 
was  identical  in  all  nine  types  and  may  be  briefly  covered  by  the 
following  tables: 


DETAILS  COMMON  TO  ALL  TYPES. 


A — Foundations  . Local  stone. 

B — Cellar  Floor . Finished  with  2-inch  concrete  of  Portland 

cement. 

C — Chimney  . Faced  with  brick  costing  $17.50  per  M. 

D — Fireplaces  . Faced  with  brick  costing  $17.50  per  M. 

E — Plastering  . First  class  “two  coat”  work. 

F — Exterior  Finish. ...  ..Cypress, 

G — Blinds . White  pine. 

H — 'Screens . .  .Copper  bronze  on  white  pine  frames. 


[ — Window  Frames . Hard  pine. 


Double  floors  throughout  with  paper  be¬ 
tween,  except  in  unfinished  attic ; 
Georgia  pine  upper  floors;  main  hall  on 

J — Floors  .  first  floor  of  oak. 

K — Inside  Finish . North  Carolina  pine. 

L — Doors . Washington  cedar. 

M — Hardware . Bronze  finish  of  ordinary  type,  costing 

$60.00  for  the  job. 


N — Wood  Mantels . $45,000  each. 

O — Conductors . Copper. 

P — Flashing  . Tin. 

Q — Electric  Fixtures . Costing  $80.00. 

R — Hot  Water  Heating. .. Costing  $250.00  complete. 

S — Wiring .  Costing  $68.00. 

T — Plumbing  . Costing  $370.00. 

U — Painting . Exterior  and  interior;  clapboard  house 

$225.00;  other  houses  $130.00. 

V — Glazing . Double  thick  German  glass. 

Note — Shades,  kitchen  range  and  tile  work  not  included. 

The  following  local  contractors  of  well  known  reputation  and 
experience  were  then  selected: 


W.  F.  Kearns  &  Company . Boston 

McDonald  &  Joslin  Company .  Boston 

P.  H.  Jackson . Brockton 

R.  L.  Donaldson . Lincoln 

J.  T.  Wilson  &  Son . Nahant 


Each  was  fully  advised  of  the  object  of  this  investigation,  and 
was  asked  if  he  were  willing  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  figures 
which  should  truthfully  set  forth,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  cost 
(including  his  profit)  of  a  house  to  be  built  within  ten  miles  of 
Boston  according  to  these  plans  and  specifications.  Each  was  told 
that  we  desired  to  know  the  exact  truth;  if,  as  alleged  by  some 
contractors,  the  cost  of  a  brick  house  is  25  to  30  per  cent  more  than 
one  of  wood,  then  we  wished  to  know  it,  as  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  an  investigation  of  this  kind  which  was  biased  or  influenced  bv 
any  favoritism  for  one  type  of  construction  over  another 

Each  contractor  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  investigation  heart- 


Front  elevation. 


Side  elevation. 


Interior  view. 
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Type  No. 


Description. 

Bid  No.  1 . 

Bid  No.  2 . 

Bid  No.  3 . 

Bid  No.  4 . 

Bid  No.  5 . 

Average  of  Bids . 


COMPARATIVE 

BIDS. 

1. 

2# 

9 
u  . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Stucco  on 

Brick  Veneer 

Brick  Wall 

Brick  Wall 

Hollow 

on  Hollow 

Clapboard. 

Shingle. 

Hollow. 

Solid. 

Block. 

Block. 

$6,732.00 

$7,572.00 

$7,416.00 

$7,777.00 

6,235.76 

6,370.40 

6,736.43 

7,105.00 

6,491.23 

6,762.83 

6,692.00 

6,786.00 

7,118.00 

7,418.00 

7,179.00 

7,238.00 

6,690.00 

7,496.00 

7,801.00 

7,202.00 

7,648.00 

7,450.00 

7,450.00 

7,940.00 

8,240.00 

7,650.00 

7,990.00 

6.739.95 

6.868.80 

7,372.48 

7,641.00 

7,187.65 

7,483.16 

7. 


Stucco  on 
Frame. 
$6,857.00 
6,410,00 
6,847.b0 
7,000.00 
7,650.00 
6,952.90 


8.  9. 


Brick  Veneer 
on 

Boarding. 


Brick 
Veneer  on 
Studding. 


$7,130.00 

6,746.20 

6,970.00 

7,496.00 

7,790.00 

7,226.44 


$7,080.00 

6,664.88 

6,895.00 

7.420.00 

7,710.00 

7,153.98 


of 


A  comparison  of  these  five  bids  with  reference  to  the  excess  cost  of  the  various  types  as  compared  with  the  clapboard  house  may  be 

interest. 


COMPARATIVE  BIDS. 

EXCESS  COST  OF  EACH  TYPE  OVER  CLAPBOARDS. 

By  Percentages. 


Type  No. 

1. 

2. 

Description. 

Clapboard. 

Shingle. 

Bid  No.  1 . 

100.0 

Bid  No.  2 . 

100.0 

102.1 

Bid  No.  3 . 

100.0 

101.4 

Bid  No.  4 . 

100.0 

Bid  No.  5 . 

100.0 

100.0 

Average  of  Bids.. 

100.0 

101.6 

3. 

4. 

5. 

10 -inch 

1  2-inch 

Stucco  on 

rick  Wall 

Brick  W all 

Hollow 

Hollow. 

Solid. 

Block. 

112.5 

110.2 

108.0 

113.9 

104.1 

106.4 

110.8 

107.3 

112.0 

116.6 

107.7 

106.6 

110.6 

102.7 

109.1 

113.0 

106.3 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Brick  Veneer 

Brick  Veneer 

Brick 

on  Hollow 

Stucco  on 

on 

Veneer  on 

Block. 

Frame. 

Boarding. 

Studding. 

115.5 

101.9 

105.9 

105.2 

108.4 

102.8 

108.2 

106.9 

108.2 

102.3 

104.2 

103.0 

114.3 

104.7 

112.0 

110.9 

107.2 

102.7 

104.6 

103.5 

110.7 

102.9 

106.9 

105.8 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


HOUSE  at  TEffRLY  E4SMS,  MSS.  THORNDIKE  STOESSUNG,  AKCHT5. 

Fi$.  4 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 

HOUSE  BEVERLY  FARMS.  MASS.  THORNDIKE  EK1ESSL1NG .  ARCHT5. 

Fi£5 


COMPARATIVE  BIDS. 

AVERAGE  OF  THE  TWO  MOST  FAVORABLE  BIDS. 


Type  No. 


4.  5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Description.  Clapboard. 


Shingle. 


1 0-inch 
Brick  Wall 
Hollow. 


1 2-inch 
Brick  W  all 
Solid. 


No.  3  . $6,692.00 

No.  5  .  7,450.00 

Average .  7,071.00 

Excess  over  Clapb’ds . 

Percentage  Excess  over 

Clapboards  . 


$6,786.00 

7,450.00 

7,118.00 

47.00 

.7 


$7,118.00 

7,940.00 

7,529.00 

458.00 

6.5 


$7,418.00 

8,240.00 

7,829.00 

758.00 

10.7 


Stucco  on 
Hollow 
Block. 
7,179.00 
7,650.00 
7,414.50 
343.50 


Brick  Veneer 
on  Hollow  Stucco  on 
Block.  Frame. 


Brick  Veneer 
on 

Boarding. 


Brick 
Veneer  on 
Studding. 


7,238.00 

7.990.00 

7,614.00 

543.00 


6,847.50 

7,650.00 

7,248.75 

177.75 


6.970.00 

7,790.00 

7,380.00 

309.00 


6,895.00 

7,710.00 

7,302.50 

231.50 


5.0 


7.7  2.5 


4.4 


3.3 


The  two  concerns  referred  to  in  the  last  table  were  particularly 
well  prepared  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  on  this  particular 
kind  of  building.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Joslin  of  the  McDonald  &  Joslin 
Company  has  made  a  life  study  of  estimating  different  types  of 
building  construction,  and  is  a  well  known  authority  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Donaldson  has  made  a  speciality  of  all  kinds  of  small  house 
construction  for  many  years.  Their  figures,  like  all  the  others,  were 
prepared  absolutely  independently,  and  while  they  vary  considerably 
in  the  totals,  their  percentage  difference  between  the  different  types 
is  in  remarkably  close  agreement. 

In  making  up  his  figures  Mr.  Joslin  used  the  following : 

PRICE  OF  MATERIALS. 


Lime . 

Portland  Cement . 

Spruce  Framing . 

North  Caroline  Pine . 

Georgia  Matched  Pine  (first  quality) 
Shingles . 


.$1.00  per  bbl.  200  lbs. 

. $1.60  per  bbl. 

$26.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 
....lc.  per  inch  per  ft. 
$75.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 
. $4.75  per  M. 


Clapboards . $55.00  per  M. 

Hemlock  Boarding . $22.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

6-inch  Hollow  Blocks. . 10%c  per  sq.  ft. 

8-inch  Hollow  Blocks . 14c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Face  Brick . $17.50  per  M. 

Common  Brick . $9.00  per  M. 

Allowance  for  Furring,  Lathing  and  Plastering . 5c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Wages  of  bricklaj'-ers . 60c.  per  hour 

Wages  of  carpenters . 50c.  per  hour 

You  may  compare  these  figures  with  prices  of  similar  material 
and  labor  in  your  own  market,  and  you  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  apply  a  corresponding  correction  to  the  results  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  to  make  them  applicable  to  your  own  neighborhood. 

LUMBER  DISPLACED  BY  BRICK  ON  TYPES  3,  4,  5  AND  6. 

Frame  and  Studding,  2,300  ft.,  B.  M.,  at  $26  per  M . $59.80 

Square  edge  boards,  2,500  ft.,  B.  M.,  at  $22  per  M .  55.00 

Spruce  Clapboard,  requiring  for  manufacture  600  ft.  of  stock, 

B.  M .  93.50 


Total,  5,400  ft..  B.  M. 


$208.30 
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The  writer  must  frankly  admit  that  these  figures  of  relative  cost 
were  something  of  a  pleasant  surprise  to  him.  being ^ 
they  were  under  conditions  of  absolute  fairness  by  totally  disin¬ 
terested  and  unprejudiced  experts. 

Are  they  not  a  surprise  to  you,  Mr.  Brickmaker . 

Is  it  conceivable  to  you  that  reasonable  men  and  women,  know¬ 
ing-  these  facts  will  continue  to  build  their  homes  of  an  mfiam^ble, 
perishable  material,  extravagant  in  its  upkeep,  requiring  constant 
painting  and  repainting  and  making  a  house  uncomfortable  in  t 
heat  of  summer  and  difficult  to  heat  in  winter,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  saving  a  paltry  3%  to  6%  per  cent  on  an  investment  which  they 

areNbtwUhstendhig^ these "  facts  and  figures,  however  compelling 
as  they  are  in  favor  of  brick,  we  know  that  thousands  and  thou 
sands  of  wooden  houses  continue  to  be  erected. 

What  reasonable  explanation  can  we  find  for  this  extraordinary 

StaA  very  Simple  and  satisfactory  one,  viz:  That  the  public  does 

n0tHowWdo  these  figures  compare  with  public  opinion  on  this  im- 

P°rTahe  writer* °can not  answer  this  question  definitely  for  any  mar¬ 
ket  except  his  own,  but  he  can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  it 
is  the  public  opinion  in  and  around  Boston  that  the  brick  house 
costs  anywhere  from  25  to  35  per  cent  more  than  one  of  wood. 
Let  us  give  you  two  or  three  specific  illustrations. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  has  just  completed  plans  for  a  house,  and 
having  finally  secured  a  satisfactory  figure  from  a  local  contractoi 
for  the  construction  of  his  house  in  wood,  he  asked  the  builder  s 
opinion,  less  than  a  month  ago,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  same 
house  if  built  with  exterior  walls  of  brick.  The  contractor,  who  1 
a  reputable  and  honorable  business  man,  replied  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  cost  would  be  at  least  25  per  cent  more.  . 

Again,  another  friend  of  the  writer  recently  asked  an  acquaint- 


E.  J.  Burke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ance  who  is  an  extensive  builder  of  small  wooden  suburban  houses, 
why ’he  did  not  build  of  brick.  The  man  was  astonished  at  such  a 
question  and  replied:  “Because  it  would  cost  me  at  least  one-third 

That  the  same  sentiments  predominate  in  other  portions  of  the 
country  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  4.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
wooden  construction  in  the  year  1907  was  erected  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  although  their  population  is  7.3  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  same  false  ideas  on  this  question  are  prevalent  all  over  the  land- 

Are  not  these-  facts  sufficient  to  arouse  the  brickmaker  to  action? 

Is  it  not  the  plain,  straight  forward  business  duty  of  every 
brickmaker  to  see  that  the  truth  is  placed  before  the  prospective 
builder  for  his  serious  consideration,  and  is  it  not  certain  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  when  the  truth  is  made  public  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  that  the  dangerous  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  woodwork  with  which  America  is  today  constructing  her 
homes  will  be  replaced  rapidly  and  surely  with  the  only  safe,  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  economical  building  material — BRICK? 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  while  these  comparative  costs  are  true 
for  Boston,  they  are  not  true  for  other  portions  of  the  country. 

We  will  accept  the  challenge. 

The  writer  believes  that  they  are  not  unduly  favorable  to  brick; 
in  fact,  they  are  not  as  favorable  to  brick  as  figures  which  could 
be  obtained  under  similar  conditions  in  many  cities  of  the  Middle 
States.  We  have  already  been  advised  in  a  general  way  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  of  figures  even  more  favorable  to  brick. 

If  it  is  believed  that  the  Boston  figures  do  not  fairly  represent 
the  entire  country,  and  if  no  more  representative  and  reliable  figures 
are  available,  then  it  is  time  that  a  united  effort  be  made  by  the 
brickmaker  to  ascertain  the  truth,  not  only  for  Boston,  but  for 
New  York,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  a  dozen  other  cities. 

If  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  remains  within  your  mind  that  these 
figures  cannot  win  the  entire  confidence  of  the  country,  let  us  im¬ 
mediately  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  engage  the  serv¬ 


ices  of  a  competent  expert.  Let  him  take  these  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  (or  other  plans  and  specifications  if  such  are  considered 
more  desirable),  and  let  him  visit  at  least  a  dozen  cities  in  the 
United  States  during  the  next  six  months. 

Let  him  be  an  architect  of  ability  and  skill,  who  can  secure  the 
co-operation  of  local  architects,  in  the  conduct  of  an  investigation 
by  at  least  three  competent  builders  in  each  city  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  costs  of  the  house  in  question. 

Let  the  results  of  this  investigation  be  properly  collected,  anal¬ 
yzed  and  sifted  to  a  final  conclusion  representing  average  conditions 
and  let  these  facts  be  set  forth  in  attractive  literature  to  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  its  reader. 

Let  The  Building  Brick  Association,  of  America  advertise  this 
literature  in  the  popular  magazines  of  the  country.  Let  every  indi¬ 
vidual  brickmaker  advertise  in  its  own  local  newspaper  until  it 
shall  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  prospective  builder  in  the 
land. 

The  people  will  respond,  for  they  are  hungry  for  the  truth. 

Inquiries  for  our  literature  will  pour  in  by  the  thousands  from 
every  state  in  the  Union.  The  experience  of  this  association  witn 
its  little  advertising  campaign  last  year  has  already  proved  it. 

We  can  flood  the  country  with  this  literature,  carrying  its  mes¬ 
sage  not  only  of  beauty  and  practical  advantages  but  of  low  cost 
and  real  economy. 

Brick  can  be  made  to  win  out  in  small  house  building. 

But,  after  all,  w'hat  does  the  building  of  little  brick  houses  really 
amount  to? 

Some  of  our  friends  tell  us  that  they  are  not  interested  in  these 
small  operations — what  they  desire  are  the  large  buildings  taking 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  brick  each. 

Would  the  substitution  of  brick  from  frame  really  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  volume  and  profits  of  the  brick  business? 

Here  again  popular  impression,  rather  than  fact,  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  dominate  fhe  brickmaker. 

In  order  to  determine  with  some  accuracy,  at  least,  the  volume 
of  wooden  house  construction  in  this  country  with  its  consequent 
loss  of  business  to  the  brickmaker,  the  writer  has  solicited  the  good 
offices  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company,  the  well  known  authorities 
and  distributors  of  building  reports  and  statistics. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  by  this  company  of  the  contracts 
actually  awarded  for  the  building  of  wooden  houses  in  the  New 
England  States  (i.  e.,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  ;  and  the  fact  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  number  of  single  and  double  houses  erected  of  wood 
in  this  limited  territory  in  the  year  1910  was  not  less  than  3,250, 
with  a  total  valuation  of  over  $19,000,000,  and  average  cost,  there¬ 
fore,  of  about  $5,850.00.  This  average  is  made  up  of  houses  which 
range  in  cost  from  $2,500.00  to  $50,000.00  each,  about  one-eighth 
of  the  houses  costing  $10,000  or  more. 

Think  of  the  folly  of  building  a  $50,000  house  of  wood. 

These  figures  do  not  include  hotels,  apartment  houses,  stables, 
garages  or  other  out-buildings  connected  with  dwellings,  but  include 
only  isolated  houses,  either  single  or  double. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  face  brick  re¬ 
quired  for  a  house  of  the  above  average  size  would  be  15,000.  not 
including  brick  for  chimneys,  fireplaces,  porches  or  veranda  floors ; 
the  corresponding  number  of  common  brick  required  for  12-inch 
outer  wall  construction  only  would  be  about  30,000. 

From  these  figures  it  may  easily  be  calculated  that  the  New 
England  house,  if  built  of  brick,  would  add  to  the  business  of  the 
brickmaker  about  fifty  million  face  brick  per  year  and  about  one 
hundred  million  common  brick. 

The  present  consumption  of  face  brick  in  the  New  England 
States  is  estimated  at  approximately  twenty  millions,  and  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  millions. 

In  other  words,  the  face  brick  business  of  New  England  would 
be  increased  by  over  two  and  one-half  times  its  present  volume, 
and  the  common  brick  business  would  be  increased  by  about  one- 
fifth. 

Now  as  to  the  entire  country. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for 
the  year  1907  (the  latest  available  figures)  show  that  the  entire 
wooden  construction  of  eight  leading  cities  of  New  England  was 
4.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  wooden  construction  of  forty-four  leading 
cities  of  the  entire  country.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  total 
amount  of  wooden  houses  erected  in  New  England  in  1910  bears 
substantially  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  wooden  houses 
erected  in  the  entire  country,  for  there  has  been  little  relative 
change. 

On  this  basis,  the  number  of  wooden  houses  constructed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1910  was  over  sixty-nine  thousand.  These 
houses,  if  constructed  with  only  the  outer  walls  of  brick,  would 
have  required  the  vast  quantity  of  one  billion  and  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lion  face  brick. 

Do  you  face  brickmakers  grasp  these  figures,  and  do  you  realize 
what  the  simple  little  brick  house  might  do  in  the  aggregate  for 
your  business?  The  total  yearly  production  for  the  entire  country 
is  less  than  six  hundred  million  face  brick.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  which  would  take  place  in  your  business  would  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  present  the  common  brickmaker  with  such 
a  magnificent  dream,  but  the  substitution  of  brick  in  the  building 
of  the  outer  walls  of  wooden  houses  in  the  year  1910  would  have 
added  to  your  business  two  billion  and  seventy  million  brick,  while 
your  entire  production  was  less  than  ten  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  your  business  would  have  been  over  twenty  per  cent. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  use  of  brick  for  exterior  walls 
would  soon  lead  to  the  replacement  of  wood  in  all  interior  parti¬ 
tions,  for  porch  floors  and  for  much  veranda  construction,  as  well 
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as  for  all  stables,  garages  and  out-buildings,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  increase  of  the  face  brick  business  would  be  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  common  brick  business  by 
at  least  50  per  cent. 

The  introduction  of  brick  for  house  building  would  soon  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  elimination  of  wood  in  all  apartment  houses,  stores, 
and  in  many  public  buildings  in  small  communities  where  it  is  still 
the  prevalent  building  materal.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  ac¬ 
tual  figures  what  the  final  elimination  of  wood  as  a  structural  mate¬ 
rial  would  mean  to  the  brick  business,  but  it  is  no  foolish  dream 
to  assume,  that  under  these  conditions  brick  manufacturing  would 
be  on  quite  a  different  plane  from  that  which  it  occupies  today. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  idle,  in  the  face  of  the  firmly  established 
position  of  wood  as  a  building  material  in  this  country,  to  specu¬ 
late  on  what  might  be  accomplished  if  wood  were  abandoned,  for 
the  wooden  house  with  all  its  objections  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come. 

But  the  march  of  progress  is  inevitable;  the^world  moves  on  to 
better  things. 

Changes  which  have  resulted  from  natural  causes  in  England 
and  Continental  Europe  will,  in  time,  take  place  in  America. 

As  wood  becomes  more  scarce  our  people  will  look  about  for  a 
cheaper  and  a  better  material ;  in  fact,  they  are  doing  so  already. 

What  part  are  you  going  to  take  in  the  revolution  of  building 
materials? 

Are  you  going  to  step  forward  and  assume  the  leadership  in  this 
greatest  movement? 

Are  you  big  enough  and  broad  enough  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
which  is  now  offered  to  lead  it  rapidly  and  surely  to  its  final  goal? 
To  hasten  the  time  by  many  years  when  the  wooden  house  shall 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  land  and  brick  shall  take  its  place? 

Or,  are  you  content  to  follow  at  the  rear  of  the  procession,  leav¬ 
ing  the  people  to  find  out  for  themselves,  by  fire,  by  decay  and  by 
waste,  in  a  long  tedious  wandering  through  the  wilderness  of  igno¬ 
rance  that  wood  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  their  homes  and  that 
brick,  after  all,  is  the  best? 

You  cannot,  of  course,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  or  by  any 
activity,  however  vigorous,  entirely  displaces  wood  with  brick,  but 
you  can  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  business  acumen  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  an  almost  insignificant  sum  of  money,  hasten  the 
introduction  of  brick  to  the  extent  of  many  million  per  year,  with 
the  sure  knowledge  and  the  great  satisfaction,  that  while  you  are 
increasing  your  own  business  and  profits  you  are  really  doing  a 
noble  work,  for  you  are  adding  to  the  prosperity,  wealth  and  com¬ 
fort  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  (Applause.) 

Another  offering  which  was  listened  to  most  attentively 
was  that  of  Mr.  John  Andres,  which  was  illustrated  with  ster- 
eopticon  views  of  the  advertisements  carried  by  his  company 
in  their  local  papers.  Mr.  Andres’  experience  proved  be¬ 
yond  all  cavil  that  it  pays  to  advertise  brick  as  well  as  any 
other  commodity. 

WINNING  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  BRICK. 

BT  JNO.  ANDRES,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  task  set  for  itself  by  this  association  as  I  see  it  is  “Win¬ 
ning  the  Public  for  Brick.” 

In  the  other  departments  of  this  industry  it  is  an  established 
rule  to  learn  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Since  this  cus¬ 
tom  is  faithfully  observed  in  the  other  branches  of  our  work,  surely 
it  ought  not  be  disregarded  in  the  sales  department.  The  time  has 
arrived  in  the  history  of  the  manufacturers  of  brick  when  they  must 
break  away  from  their  over-confidence  in  relying  upon  brick  to  sell 
itself  upon  its  merits  alone ;  when  they  must  bravely  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  is,  learn  the  secrets  of  those  who  are  forging  to  the 
the  front  in  other  lines;  employ  their  methods,  and  go  into  the 
battle  for  supremacy  with  the  very  best  weapons  known  to  com- 
merce 

Our  members  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of 
the  electric  motor,  the  gas  producer,  the  natural  gas,  the  oil  fire, 
waste  heat,  etc.,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  the  last 
people  on  earth  to  realize  the  value  of  “hot  air”  in  selling  their 
product. 

For  our  first  lesson  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  cement  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  flooded  the  country  with  their  literature,  which 
alone  explains  the  phenomenal  growth  of  their  business.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Greene,  president  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  said  re¬ 
cently  “that  business  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  advertis¬ 
ing  than  it  can  without  money.”  The  man  who  has  an  article  for 
sale  must  tell  the  public  in  an  intimate  way  what  it  is  good  for, 
how  it  is  better  than  similar  articles,  what  is  gained  by  using  it 
and  what  is  lost  by  not  using  it.  And  this  must  be  told  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.”  Conditions  in  Evansville  have  always  been  such  as 
compelled  us  to  make  a  hard  fight  to  secure  for  brick  the  place  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  Evansville  has  always  been  a  great  wood¬ 
working  center.  Its  location  on  the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth 
of  Green  river  made  it  the  natural  harbor  for  the  vast  timber  terri¬ 
tory  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Tennessee.  Besides  25  large 
furniture  factories  then',  are  30  lumber  dealers,  sawmills  and 
planing  mills,  some  of  whom  are  heavy  advertisers,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  man,  showing  the  opposition  we  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  local  lumbermen’s  club  stated 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Evansville  Business  Association  re¬ 
cently  that  the  members  cf  their  club  represented  an  investment  of 
$3,000,000;  that  they  sold  tn  Evansville  in  1910  155,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  and  shipped  out  500,000,000  feet. 


When  we  entered  the  field  about  14  years  ago  and  up  to  within 
the  last  few  years  some  of  the  largest  factory  buildings  were  built 
of  frame,  with  common  brick  selling  as  low  as  $4.25  per  thousand. 
This  shows  again  that  low  prices  do  not  create  business.  Prosper¬ 
ous  firms  with  much  machinery  like  the  Globe  Furniture  Company, 
the  United  States  Furniture  Company,  the  Standard  Chair  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Evansville  Mirror  and  Beveling  Company,  the  M.  A. 
Hunt  Company  and  others  built  immense  frame  buildings  to  house 
their  men  and  machinery. 

Perhaps  the  largest  of  all  are  the  buildings  of  the  Evansville  Ice 
and  Storage  Company,  which  occupies  a*  whole  square  near  the 
heart  of  the  city.  This  property  is  even  inside  the  fire  limits  and 
the  last  few  frame  additions  were  put  up  contrary  to  law.  During 
this  time  and  up  to  a  time  within  the  last  two  years  the  finest 
residences  in  town  were  built  of  frame.  Bank  presidents  and  men 
prominent  in  business  and  professional  circles  were  building  fine 
residences  of  frame.  Washington  avenue,  one  of  our  best  residence 
streets,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  both  sides  of  the  street  is  almost 
solidly  built  with  frame  houses.  Two  or  three  brick  houses  a  year 
was  our  limit  for  the  whole  city. 

We  saw  that  our  only  hope  was  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
public  sentiment,  and  could  think  of  no  better  way  than  to  start  a 
campaign  of  advertising  and  education  in  the  daily  papers. 
Throughout  the  building  season  the  four  daily  papers  of  Evansville 
carry  a  builders’  page  once  a  week,  upon  which  are  assembled  all 
items  of  interest  in  the  building  line.  By  taking  a  12-inch  double 
column  space  for  the  season  ir.  each  of  the  papers  fdr  display  ads 
we  were  given  the  privilege  of  the  news  columns  to  publish  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  we  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  privilege  to  its  fullest  limit.  We  gave  local  publicity  to  all  of 
the  articles  appearing  in  The  Clay-Worker  and  Brick  favorable 
to  brick  houses,  and  after  exhausting  our  own  resources  we  were 
greatly  relieved  to  have  your  valuable  Association  come  to  our  aid 
with  its  literature,  which  filled  a  long-felt  want.  Since  we  have 
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these  booklets  and  have  been  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  new 
ideas  and  all  kinds  of  good  arguments,  clothed  in  convincing  and 
attractive  language,  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  merits 
of  brick  constantly  before  the  public.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Courier; 
our  leading  daily,  announced  that  it  would  devote  a  page  every 
Sunday  to  “boost”  Evansville,  and  that  it  had  invited  prominent 
business  men  to  write  articles  showing  why  people  should  be  loyal 
to  their  home  town,  one  article  to  appear  each  Sunday.  They  in¬ 
vited  me  to  write,  my  article  appearing  third  in  the  series,  and 
naturally  I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  talk  “brick,”  being 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  best  way  to  help  Evansville  would 
be  to  encourage  the  building  of  substantial  residences. 

My  opening  paragraphs  would  apply  with  equal  force  in  any 
locality.  I  said:  “Brick  is  the  only  building  material  that  is 
strictly  made  in  Evansville,  and  the  main  cost  in  its  production  is 
for  labor.  Money  spent  for  brick  helps  Evansville  labor.  On  all 
other  building  materials  the  chief  item  of  expense  is  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  for  which  the  money  is  sent  away  from  Evansville.”  The 
remainder  of  the  article  consisted  of  arguments  favorable  to  brick 
houses,  which  were  taken  from  the  booklet,  “Maintenance  of  a 
Brick  House.” 

To  emphasize  the  “brick  house  safe  from  fire”  we  published  a 
photograph  of  the  Hulman  building  taken  after  the  fire.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  groceries  were  entirely  consumed 
within  this  building,  not  a  vestige  being  left  of  floors  or  ropf,  the 
solid  brick  walls  remaining  intact,  and  with  but  slight  repairs  are 
serving  as  before  in  the  otherwise  new  building. 

It  seems  strange  that  many  cities  have,  to  go  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  great  conflagration  before  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
necessity  of  using  only  fire-resisting  materials  in  crowded  centers. 
It  is  only  by  the  free  use  of  the  columns  of  the  press  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  incidents  like  the  Hulman  fire  and  in  circulating  the  book 
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published  by  our  Association,  “The  Brick  House  Safe  from  Fire,” 
that  we  can  hasten  the  day  when  our  material  will  receive  the 
recognition  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

By  taking  a  liberal  advertising  space  in  the  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  by  our  local  architects  we  secured  the  insertion  of  valuable 
reading  matter  calculated  to  influence  both  the  architect  and  his 
clients. 

The  publishers  of  these  magazines  are  as  a  rule  glad  to  get  good 
copy  to  fill  their  reading  space,  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  use  everything  we  olfered  them.  Our  chief  difficulty 
was  to  find  material  that  directly  referred  to  our  product,  and  we 
were  seriously  handicapped  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
various  articles  by  the  Building  Brick  Association. 

We  found  that  in  showing  the  architects  that  we  believed  our 
material  to  be  the  best  on  earth,  and  that  we  were  dead  in  earnest 
about  promoting  its  use,  we  gained  their  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  we  have  had  to  overcome  was  the 
contention  that  “brick  houses  are  damp,”  and  the  saddest  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  is  only  too  true  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
old-time  residences,  which  were  built  upon  low  ground,  with  insuf¬ 
ficient  drainage,  the  floor  joists  being  placed  barely  above  the 
ground,  and  no  damp  check  or  air  space  in  the  walls.  To  convince 
people  that  these  difficulties  have  been  entirely  overcome  in  the 
modern  construction  of  a  brick  house  will  require  a  constant  repeti- 
tition  of  the  facts  for  some  time  to  come.  We  thought  the  very 
best  counter  argument  that  could  be  made  would  be  the  personal 
evidence  of  some  of  the  best-known  people  in  our  city,  prominent  in 
business  and  professional  circles,  so  we  framed  up  the  strong,  posi¬ 
tive  statement  before  you  on  the  screen  and  had  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  getting  these  and  additional  signatures. 

Our  recommendations  to  all  builders  of  brick  houses  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  See  that  your  yard  is  properly  drained  and  all  water  from 
down-spouts  drained  away  from  the  house.  In  grading  the  lot 
make  the  highest  point  at  the  foundation  of  the  house,  running  a 
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gradual  slope  away  from  the  house  to  the  yard  limits.  Have  the 
floor  joists  from  2  to  3  feet  above  the  ground.  Put  a  layer  of 
slate  over  the  entire  foundation  wall  just  above  the  grade  line  to 
serve  as  a  damp  check.  Provide  an  air  space  of  from  1  to  2  inches 
between  the  outside  four-inch  wall  and  the  inside  wall,  using  metal 
wall  ties  and  blind  headers.  Use  plenty  of  good  cement  in  the  mor¬ 
tar.  When  these  ordinary  and  reasonable  precautions  are  taken 
we  are  free  to  guarantee  that  the  house  will  be  absolutely  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  comfortable  in  all  seasons. 

Since  the  Building  Brick  Association  has  concentrated  its  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  upon  the  brick  house  proposition  we  thought  it  wise 
to  do  the  same  in  our  local  ads,  and  while  the  National  Association 
has  been  stirring  things  up  in  the  magazines  and  through  their 
various  books  of  designs  and  brick  house  literature,  we  have  been 
making  constant  appeals  for  the  residence  buildings,  and  where 
formerly  nearly  all  the  best  houses  were  built  of  frame  (one  built 
in  1909  costing  $12,000),  we  can  truthfully  say  that  in  1910  all  the 
best  houses  were  built  of  brick,  and  instead  of  -two  or  three  as  in 
former  years,  we  built  16. 

Our  high  school  class  issued  a  very  handsome  and  expensive 
year  book,  and  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  young  folks  started 
right  on  this  subject,  also  considering  that  what  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  interested  in  would  command  the  attention  of  the 
parents,  we  took  a  page  advertisement,  in  which  we  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  variety  of  shades  and  colors  in  the  face  brick  on  display 
at  our  office.  We  found  that  some  people  objected  to  brick  houses 
because  they  did  not  like  red,  and  as  red  is  the  only  color  our  clay 
will  burn,  we  hastened  to  supply  ourselves  with  samples  of  all 
colors  made  by  the  leading  brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  as 
we  make  it  our  chief  business  to  try  to  give  the  people  anything 
they  want — just  so  it  is  a  brick  house. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  of  our  houses  photographed  and  feel 
sure  they  have  added  force  to  our  advertisements.  The  objection 
being  that  they  are  expensive,  costing  us  $3.00  apiece,  $2.00  for  the 


photograph  and  $1.00  extra  for  the  cut.  The  loss  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  used  to  advantage  but  once.  Here  again  is  where  the 
Association  can  be  of  great  benefit  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
and  bringing  about  exchanges  of  cuts  between  all  members  who  do 
similar  advertising.  In  this  way  no  member  would  have  to  pay 
for  more  than  two  or  three  photographs  per  year,  and  yet  he  could 
have  a  new  and  different  cut  in  his  advertisement  every  week  for 
the  price  of  the  transportation  charges  by  mail  or  express — not  over 
25  cents. 

Coming  back  to  the  High  School  Year  Book,  in  consideration 
of  the  purchase  of  a  page  advertising  space  we  were  invited  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  article  telling  how  brick  are  made,  and  we  appropriated 
several  pages  for  this  purpose,  illustrating  the  matter  with  several 
views  at  the  plant,  and  especially  emphasizing  the  superiority  of 
brick  for  residence  purposes.  These  are  ways  in  which  we  have  set 
people  to  talking  about  brick  houses,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  have  a  prospective  customer  at  our  office  tell  us  in  answer  to 
our  remarks,  “Yes,.  I’ve  been  reading  all  your  dope  in  the  papers, 
and  my  wife  and  I  have  made  up  our  mind  to  try  and  sell  the 
frame  house  we  are  living  in  and  build  one  of  brick.” 

We  find  it  to  be  no  small  job  to  frame  up  display  matter  that,  in 
our  judgment,  will  “touch  the  spot.”  to  tell  the  old  story  in  a  new 
way,  so  we  were  delighted  to  receive  from  Mr.  Parker  Fiske  his 
series  of  “Brick  Talks.”  very  many  of  which  we  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  To  our  mind  this  Association  should  raise  enough  money 
to  employ  one  of  the  best  copy  writers  in  the  country,  have  these 
ads  electrotyped  and  distributed  among  all  members  who  wish  to 
do  local  advertising.  These  plates  should  not  cost  members  more 
than  25c  apiece,  and  the  newspaper  will  allow  this  much  or  more 
from  your  bill  in  not  having  to  set  up  any  type. 

By  this  arrangement  the  manufacturer  in  the  smallest  town 
could  have  as  striking  and  attractive  an  advertisement  in  his  local 
paper  as  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  city.  He  could  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  his  advertisement  would  be  high  class,  would  command 
attention  and  respect,  would  appear  original,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  require  no  wear  and  tear  upon  his  thinking  apparatus,  would 
free  him  from  all  worry  and  care  in  the  matter  and  provide  him 
with  a  most  creditable  advertisement  at  a  trifling  cost. 

There  is  such  immense  power  and  economy  in  consolidation  and 
co-operation  that  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  these  accepted  laws  of 
business  have  not  been  more  universally  adopted  in  our  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Randall  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  our 
Mr.  ICleymeyer  wrote  him  four  years  ago  urging  the  publication  of 
a  well-gotten-up  book  with  first-class  cuts  advertising  brick  houses 
for  use  among  all  brickmakers,  pledging  our  firm  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  cost.  We  have  long  felt  that  the  only  way  to  handle 
this  big  proposition  was  for  everybody  to  get  together  and  in  a 
systematic,  organized  way  march  as  one  grand  army  against  our 
common  enemy. 

One  thing  that  has  helped  very  much  to  bring  brick  to  the  public 
notice  in  Evansville  was  the  organization  of  the  Brick  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  the  members  of  our  company  were  instrumental  in 
organizing.  It  is  an  affiliation  of  the  brick  manufacturers,  brick 
contractors  and  the  dealers  in  stone  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  use  of  brick.  The  things  accomplished  were : 

Made  plenty  of  noise  in  the  papers  about  our  meetings  and  let 
folks  know  we  w^re  here.  Raised  a  special  advertising  fund  and 
advertised  brick  without  attaching  any  firm  names  to  the  ads. 

Sent  committees  to  make  talks  to  the  Bricklayers’  Union,  urging 
them  to  do  missionary  work  among  all  their  friends  who  were  con¬ 
templating  building,  and  offering  to  keep  them  supplied  with  litera¬ 
ture  to  help  them  in  this  work.  Secured  the  appointment  of  a 
building  inspector. 

Agitated  the  extension  of  the  fire  limits.  (This  led  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  the  fire  limits  as  defined  on  the  statute  were  about  two  to 
six  squares  farther  in  each  direction  than  was  supposed.)  All  we 
demanded  then  was  that  the  laws  be  enforced  as  written.  Dozens 
of  frame  houses  had  been  built  in  this  territory  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Another  thing  our  company  does:  We  pay  25c  per  week  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  Court  Records,  containing  a  list  of  all  real  estate 
transfers  made,  delivered  to  our  office  each  morning  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  entries  thereon.  To  each  purchaser  of  a  vacant  lot  we 
immediately  mail  a  copy  of  “A  Revolution  in  Building  Materials,” 
then  enter  his  name  and  address  upon  a  book  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  also  the  date  of  entry.  Then  we  follow  up  the  work  each 
succeeding  day  with  another  booklet,  until  the  list  is  exhausted, 
entering  upon  the  book  under  the  date  merely  the  number  of  the 
booklet  sent.  We  have  them  numbered  as  follows: 


No.  1 — “A  Revolution  in  Building  Materials.” 

No.  2 — “Brick  or  Frame — Which?” 

No.  3 — "Safe  from  Fire.” 

No.  4 — “Maintenance  of  a  Brick  House.” 

No.  5 — “Beauty  of  a  Brick  House.” 

These  Court  Records  are  often  valuable  in  other  ways.  Should 
any  of  your  customers  give  a  mortgage  or  have  a  lien  filed  against 
them  you  would  at  once  learn  of  it  and  find  the  information  very 
useful  in  deciding  credit  extensions. 

We  don’t  pretend  to  have  achieved  the  end  of  our  ambition  at 
Evansville,  but  we  do  claim  that  things  are  beginning  to  come  our 
way.  For  instance,  they  no  longer  build  frame  factories.  Since  we 
get  some  of  them  started  in  brick  it’s  not  so  hard  to  get  others  to 
follow.  The  last  firm  to  have  plans  drawn  for  a  frame  factory 
building  was  the  E.  Q.  Smith  Chair  Company.  Our  Mr.  Kleymeyer 
went  to  see  the  head  of  the  firm  and  argued  for  brick.  Mr.  Smith 
replied  :  “You  need  not  tell  me  about  brick ;  I  know  they  are  better* 
but  I  cannot  pay  the  price.  I  have  set  aside  a  certain  amount  for 
these  buildings  and  cannot  go  beyond.”  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Kley- 
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meyer,  “will  you  let  us  figure  on  your  work?”  “To  be  sure,”  said 
Mr.  Smith ;  “you  can  figure  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  won’t 
charge  me  for  if.”  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Smith  was  as  much 
surprised  at  the  high  cost  of  the  carpenter  contractor’s  figures 
($5,700)  as  he  was  surprised  at  the  low  figure  made  by  the  brick 
contractor  ($7,000).  He  not  only  chose  brick  for  these  buildings, 
but  has  since  built  an  immense  brick  warehouse  much  larger  than 
the  original  factory  buildings. 

The  Globe  Furniture  Company,  whose  frame  factory  building 
appeared  first  on  the  screen,  has  in  the  meantime  built  three  im¬ 
mense  factory  buildings  of  brick,  only  a  small  part  of  which  could 
be  contained  in  the  compass  of  the  camera.  Besides  this  they  have 
built  a  fine  office  building  of  brick,  and  the  general  manager,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bosse,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Evansville  Business 
Association,  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  urge  a  fellow  manufacturer 
to  use  brick  if  he  learns  of  his  intention  to  build  a  frame  factory 
building. 

From  the  local  building  inspector’s  report  for  1910  made  to  the 


From  the  beginning  he  was  a  great  believer  in  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers.  From  the  beginning  he  made  it  a  rule  each  year 
to  put  back  into  newspaper  space  a  fair  proportion  of  his  profits. 

That  man’s  name  was  J.  C.  Hoagland.  When  he  wanted  to  sell 
his  business  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  people  who  were  glad 
to  pay  him  millions  of  dollars — just  for  good  will. 

Let  us  not  be  like  ten  of  the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses  sent  up 
into  Canaan  to  spy  out  the  Promised  Land,  who,  when  they  returned' 
said :  “We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely 
it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  Nevertheless,  the  people  be  strong 
that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great. 
And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  comti  of  the 
giants,  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we 
were  in  their  sight.” 

Why  not  do  like  the  other  two  spies,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  who 
said :  “Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it”? 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  holy  writ  will  remember  tha* 
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government  we  find  that  there  were  362  new  wooden  buildings 
erected,  valued  at  $304,848  ;  78  new  brick  buildings,  valued  at 

$791,834. 

This  show's  that  w'hile  the  number  of  brick  buildings  is  only 
about  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  better  class  of  buildings  were 
brick.  We  have  received  enough  encouragement  to  make  us  feel 
like  spending  more  money  than  ever  before  for  advertising.  If  the 
comparatively  small  amount  we  have  spent  has  brought  good  re¬ 
sults,  it  makes  us  wonder  how'  much  more  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  if  all  of  you  gentlemen  had  been  working  for  us  heartily 
through  the  plan  operated  by  this  Association — that  of  creating  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  favorable  to  brick  through  magazine  advertising.  We 
can  readily  see  that  through  the  use  of  the  magazines  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  helpful  literature  the  Association  may  become  for  each 
one  of  us  a  wonderfully  capable  and  effective  salesman  at  a  cost 
that  is  ridiculously  low. 

The  proprietor  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  started  from  a  small 
drug  store  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


the  first  great  victory  of  Joshua’s  invading  army  was  the  taking  of 
the  walled  city  of  Jericho,  and  the  main  thing  they  did  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  was  to  blow'  loud  their  horns,  and  all  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout,  and  the  Lord  did  the  rest. 

Why  spend  a  fortune  in  building  a  modern  plant  with  large  ca¬ 
pacity  and  then  be  content  to  see  it  idle  for  weeks  and  perhaps 
months  at  a  time,  missing  (he  chance  to  round  out  a  good  profit  in 
order  to  save  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand-dollar  advertising  bill. 

The  man  who  w'hispers  down  a  well 
About  the  goods  be  has  to  sell 
Won’t  reap  the  shining  golden  dollars 
Like  he  who  climbs  a  tree  and  hollers. 

(Applause.) 

Following  Mr.  Andres’  paper,  another  love  feast  was  held 
and  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that  a  greater  suc¬ 
cess  was  assured  the  B.  B.  A.  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK 

MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Meeting  at  Louisville  Proves  the  Most  Successful  Yet 
Held — Headquarters  to  Be  Moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  at  Louisville 
February  6,  7  and  8,  with  a  large  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  organization.  The  sessions  were  held  at 
the  Seelbach  Hotel  immediately  preceding  the  convention  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  being  members  of  the  general 
association  also. 

The  paving  brick  men  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  the 
consideration  of  matters  intimately  connected  with  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 


The  entire  office  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  composed  of  the  president,  Mr.  Deckman;  J.  G. 
Barbour,  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  and  C.  C.  Blair,  of  Bessemer  Limestone  Company, 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Each  of  these  men  is  also  the  chair¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  three  important  committees. 

Charles  M.  Crook,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  had  served 
as  president  through  1910,  sent  word  that  his  failing  mealth 
had  compelled  him  to  retire  from  business  temporarily  and 
to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  active  work  with  the  association.  On 
resolution  a  letter  was  prepared  expressing  deep  regret  in 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Crook’s  advice  and  counsel,  hoping  for  his 
speedy  recovery  and  return  to  active  life.  This  was  not  only 
signed  by  the  committee  but  by  all  the  members  of  the  asso- 
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were  adopted.  One  of  the  most  important  decisions  was  to 
move  the  headquarters  from  Indianapolis  to  Cleveland,  and 
this  will  be  done  by  March  15,  in  compliance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  directors. 

One  of  the  reasons  advocated  for  the  change  was  that 
Cleveland’s  miles  of  properly  constructed  brick  paved  streets 
offer  an  example  of  the  best  in  vitrified  brick  street  con¬ 
struction,  and  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  head¬ 
quarters  located  where  all  visitors  may  be  shown  these 
streets. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1911: 

President — Charles  J.  Deckman,  Deckman-Duty  Brick 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-President— J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Clinton,  Ind. 

Secretary— Will  P.  Blair,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer — C.  C.  Barr,  Barr  Clay  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 


ciation  at  the  convention. 

J.  G.  Barbour  read  the  report  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  a  standard  rat¬ 
tler  for  testing  paving  brick.  The  committee  recommended 
the  adoption  of  specifications,  which  were  submitted  as  part 
of  the  report,  for  a  standard  rattler.  The  association  adopted 
the  specifications  and  pledged  that  each  concern  holding 
membership  in  the  association  will  build  a  standard  rattler 
and  place  it  in  operation  at  the  plant. 

In  this  connection  the  association  also  condemned  the 
action  of  the  Organization  of  City  Officials  for  Standardizing 
Specifications  because  that  organization  adopted  specifications 
for  a  standard  rattler  without  giving  sufficient  consideration 
to  the  percentage  of  increased  severity  in  the  abrasion  test 
by  the  new  rattler  and  that  of  the  old  machines  which  have 
been  generally  used. 

It  was  also  the  action  of  the  association  that  an  effort  be 
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made  to  have  all  materials  tested  at  the  plants  instead  of  in 
the  city  where  the  brick  are  to  be  used.  It  was  shown  that 
in  many  instances  a  serious  injustice  is  done  the  manufac¬ 
turer  by  the  tests  being  made  by  incompetent  or  indifferent 
subordinates  in  the  municipal  engineering  departments  and 
that  great  loss  has  often  resulted  by  the  rejection  of  good 
brick.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  government 
makes  all  the  tests  of  materials  it  uses  for  construction  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  plants  where  the  material  is  used. 

In  considering  the  question  of  association  advertising 
Merle  Sidener,  publicity  counsel,  presented  a  paper  in  which 
he  said: 

“In  these  days  of  development  and  discovery  and  substi 
tution  the  man  or  concern  that  ignores  the  public  soon  be¬ 
comes  a  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  younger  and  newer  grows  up 
while  he  sleeps,  and  when  at  length  he  does  awake  he  finds 
it  almost  impossible  to  make  himself  recognized.  Almost 
every  issue  of  the  technical  publications  announces  the  birth 
of  some  new  ‘smear’  pavement,  and  this  whole  ‘ithic’  family 
seems  possessed  of  foghorn  voices.  Before  the  mess  is  able 
to  stand  alone  it  begins  to  shout  its  own  praises  and  the 
public  cannot  help  but  take  notice.  And  if  the  paving  brick 
continues  to  sleep  in  self-contentment  while  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  paving  materials  comes  on  apace,  it  will  slowly  but 
surely  be  forgotten. 

“You  gentlemen  who  compose  the  companies  that  make  up 
this  organization  live  too  close  to  your  own  industry  to  real¬ 
ize  the  indifference  of  the  general  public  to  your  business  and 
your  product.  You  come  into  personal  contact  with  a  few 
individuals  whom  you  impress  with  the  merit  of  vitrified 
brick  and  you  mistake  these  for  the  public.  While  you  are 
sending  your  secretary  and  your  salesmen  and  your  field  men 
to  advocate  the  merit  of  the  vitrified  brick  to  the  hundreds 
of  individuals  your  competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
materials  are  appealing  to  the  millions  of  property  owners 
through  the  pages  of  the  magazines  and  the  medium  of  at¬ 
tractive  and  therefore  expensive  private  publications.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  begun  to  feel  the  effect  of  these  modern 
methods.  For  you  find  in  every  community  a  growing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bitulithic,  and  bitu-mass,  and  macadam,  and  wooden 
blocks,  and  asphalt.  And  while  you  also  find  that  brick  is 
known,  the  attitude  is  all  too  often  antagonistic  through  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  with  improperly  constructed  brick  pave¬ 
ments. 

“And  the  pity  of  this  situation  is  all  the  more  pronounced 
because  of  the  fact  that  absolutely  no  other  paving  material 
is  of  so  much  genuine  worth  and  so  valuable  to  the  taxpayer. 
This  very  fact  is  perhaps  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  exploit  paving  brick.  The  material  with  fewer  points  in 
its  favor  shouts  the  more  loudly  to  fill  the  void.” 

Mr.  Sidener  urged  that  the  association  increase  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  and  carry  the  message  of  the  properly 
constructed  brick  pavement  to  the  people  through  the  pages 
of  the  popular  and  the  technical  magazines. 


TO  HANDLE  FATE  MACHINERY. 


A  trade  agreement  of  much  importance  to  the  users  of  brick 
and  tile  machinery  has  been  entered  into  by  the  J.  D.  Fate 
Company,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  and  the  Manufacturers’  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  whereby  the  latter  firm  is  to 
act  as  sales  agent  for  the  former.  Fate  machinery  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  clayworkers  the  world  over.  The  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Equipment  Company  is  a  new  firm  of  hustling  young 
men,  all  of  whom  are  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers,  and,  being  enthusiasts,  will  prove  an 
effective  aid  to  the  sales  department  of  the  older  firm.  While 
the  wish  may  be  father  to  the  thought,  there  is  every  reason  to 
predict  results  gratifying  alike  to  the  two  firms  and  to  the 
trade  in  general,  which  they  will  serve  with  an  ability  and 
fidelity  that  spells  success. 


THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  CONVENTION  ANNEX 
AND  ANNEXERS. 


JOY  REIGNED  supreme  in  the  ranks  of  the  trade  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Louisville.  Never  before  have  the  T.  M.  s 
enjoyed  a  week  of  such  solid  comfort  as  was  afforded 
at  the  Seelbach.  The  Exhibition  Room  was  perfectly  lighted, 
attractively  decorated,  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  in  every 
way  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  exhibitors.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  all,  and,  when  once  installed,  the  displays  were  not 
disturbed,  but  were  open  to  inspection  the  whole  week  through. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Seelbach,  the  serv¬ 
ice  was  well-nigh  perfect;  if  one  wanted  anything,  he  had  but 
to  ask  for  it.  Add  to  all  this  the  other  prime  requisite,  a  large 
attendance  of  visiting  clayworkers,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  exhibitors  smiled  and  smiled  the  whole  week  through. 

Facing  the  elevator  on  each  floor  of  the  Seelbach  above 
the  parlor  floor  is  an  enormous  mirror,  in  which  the  guests 
as  they  coine  an  go  may  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 
Convention  week  these  mirrors  were  well-nigh  hidden  with 
placards  giving  the  headquarters  of  the  various  machinery 
and  supply  firms,  particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the  one 
on  the  tenth  floor,  in  the  center  of  which  the  American  eagle 
posed  with  spread  wings,  calling  attention  to  the  attractions 
in  rooms  1,  2,  3  and  4,  where  the  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Clay  Machinery  Company  welcomed  all  visitors.  In  one 
room  they  gave  a  picture  show  of  their  famous  brick-setting 
device.  In  another  they  exhibited  specimen  brick  and  other 
clay  products  made  on  American  machinery.  Their  adver¬ 
tising  was  exceptionally  effective  and  stamps  Frank  Hopley, 
their  ad  man,  as  a  genius. 

The  aforesaid  mirror  also  bore  the  announcement  of  a 
number  of  other  T.  M.’s,  who  had  headquarters  on  that  floor, 
among  them  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
in  connection  with  their  other  announcements,  advertised  the 
fact  that  those  who  wanted  to  visit  their  new  factory  at  Day- 
ton  would  be  granted  stop-over  privileges  by  the  Big  Four 
railroad.  In  their  headquarters  the  Raymond  Company  ex¬ 
hibited  a  model  of  their  Youngren  kiln  and  a  Berg  press  and 
other  things  of  particular  interest  to  brickmakers.  Mr.  Chas. 
W.  Raymond,  president  of  the  company;  Chas.  W.  Raymond, 
Jr.;  Geo.  Neushaw,  Jas.  P.  Williams,  A.  A.  Vaughn  and  Ar¬ 
thur  G.  Walker  were  in  charge. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  represented  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Sylvester,  who  was  demonstiat- 
ing  one  of  their  gravity  conveyors  used  for  unloading  kilns 
either  to  the  stock  pile  or  the  railroad  cars.  It  is  set  up  with 
2  y2  to  3  y2  per  cent,  grade  according  to  the  smoothness  of  the 
brick.  The  12-inch  conveyor  will  convey  4  common  building 
brick  abreast  or  three  pavers.  The  carriers  are  supported 
by  all  steel  adjustable  supports,  ranging  in  width  from  11 
inches  to  8  feet  4  inches.  The  carriers  are  constructed  of 
rows  of  12-inch  rollers  journaled  at  3-inch  centers.  The  side 
rails  are  of  %x2V2-inch  milled  steel.  This  company  also  had 
a  nice  line  of  circular  matter  describing  their  machine,  which 
was  being  distributed. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Company,  of  Lorain,  Ohio, 
was  represented  by  D.  D.  Deeds  and  A.  C.  Vicary,  who  had 
their  headquarters  in  Room  6,  where  they  were  telling  of  the 
merits  of  their  well-known  steam  shovel,  describing  it  by  the 
use  of  catalogues,  blue  prints  and  photographs. 

The  Chase  Foundry  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  were  represented  by  S.  M.  Chase  and  A.  J. 
Dunn,  with  headquarters  in  Room  9,  in  which  they  were  show¬ 
ing  their  roller-bearing  dryer  car  with  flexible  box  and  folding 
deck. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Company,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  repre¬ 
sented  by  R.  L.  Frink,  R.  B.  Burr  and  F.  J.  Frink,  had  quite 
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an  exhibit,  consisting  of  instruments,  charts  and  photographs, 
and  were  distributing  some  nice  literature  and  souvenir 
pencils. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  were  represented  by 
J.  M.  Tate,  C.  P.  Watkins  and  G.  E.  Luce,  who  showed  oil¬ 
burning  equipment  and  expressed  themselves  as  doing  well. 

Tiie  Arnold  Creager  Company,  of  New  London,  Ohio,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Frank  McClellan  and  C.  L.  Rorick,  had  on  dis¬ 
play  in  their  room  models  of  soft-mud  brick  machinery  and  a 
fine  line  of  catalogues,  while  in  one  corner  of  the  convention 
hall  they  exhibited  a  large  wheelbarrow  attractively  located. 
rI  hey  reported  a  goodly  number  of  orders  obtained  during  the 
week  and  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  outlook  for  a  prosperous 
year  in  their  line. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
had  quite  a  number  of  representatives  in  charge  of  their  elab¬ 
orate  exhibit,  among  them  being:  R.  C.  Penfield,  L.  W.  Pen- 
field,  R.  O.  Perrott,  J.  D.  Whittaker,  H.  L.  Harmon,  G.  C. 
Stoll,  W.  W.  Whiting,  E.  W.  Dow,  S.  J.  Heafield,  E.  J.  Rut¬ 
land,  J.  P.  Martin,  C.  B.  Sharer,  F.  S.  Naugle,  F.  H.  Essig,  W. 
R.  Cunningham,  F.  L.  Hopley,  T.  L.  Myers  and  A.  C.  Myers. 
They  occupied  a  suite  of  four  rooms  with  their  exhibit.  The 
first  two  were  consultation  rooms,  followed  by  Room  No.  3, 
in  which  was  a  moving  picture  show,  showing  the  style  of 
setting  brick  by  the  Penfield  mechanical  brick  setter.  These 
machines  are  in  use  principally  on  the  Chicago  brickyards. 
All  the  Chicago  yards  have  ordered  them,  and  they  are  being 
put  in  there  at  the  present  time.  Seven  have  already  been 
installed  and  the  balance  are  being  put  in  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  equipped.  In  the  fourth  room  was  a  beautiful  exhibit  of 
clay  products  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  these  represented  some  of  the  products 
made  on  machinery  built  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company.  On  the  walls  were  photographs  of  model  plants 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been  built 
and  equipped  by  this  company.  They  also  had  quite  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  souvenirs,  among  them  being  clothes  brushes, 
letter-openers,  daily  reminders  and  pencils. 

On  the  left,  near  the  entrance,  in  the  convention  hall  was 
shown  the  place  where  the  man  with  the  hoe  stands  to  stir 
grout  in  the  Standard  cement  grout  mixing  box.  Looking 
through  the  hall  at  this  point  we  saw  three  lines  of  tables 
with  convenient  walking  space  between,  while  along  the  walls 
wrere  wall  tables,  on  which  were  displayed  samples  of  brick 
and  other  clay  products,  equipment,  supplies,  circulars  and 
other  interesting  matter  for  clayworkers. 

The  most  conspicuous  exhibit  first  on  the  left  wall  table 
was  that  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.,  showing  a  varied  line  of 
pavers  neatly  arranged  for  display,  and  above  them  a  number 
of  photographs  of  well  paved  streets,  with  a  view  of  the  great 
Indianapolis  motor  speedway,  brick  paved,  as  a  centerpiece. 
Spread  among  the  different  tables,  making  up  a  great  feast 
of  mental  food  for  the  edification  and  information  of  brick 
manufacturers,  was  to  be  seen  the  following: 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  with 
circular  matter  describing  their  engines,  boilers,  dry  pans  and 
their  various  specialties.  Their  representative,  Wm.  Simp¬ 
son,  entertained  the  inquiring  delegates  with  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  Frost  dry  pans,  engines, 
boilers,  etc. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  represented  by  H.  O. 
Steele,  had  circular  matter  and  catalogues  describing  their 
brickmaking  machinery. 

Chambers  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  had  some 
beautiful  illustrations  of  their  brickmaking  machinery  and 
some  elegant  catalogues.  The  old  faithfuls,  Messrs.  Cham¬ 


bers,  Root  and  Frazier,  pleasantly  received  and  talked  to  the 
visitors.  They  presented  to  each  delegate  with  their  compliments 
a  very  attractive  watch  fob. 

The  Everhard  Company,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  M.  McC.  Everhard,  who  was  showing  a  fine  line  of 
samples  of  face  brick  in  various  colors  and  also  some  beauti¬ 
ful  examples  of  a  rustic  face  brick. 

J.  D.  Fate  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  represented  by  H.  H. 
Fate  (Button  No.  450,  weight  450  pounds),  H.  J.  Votaw  and 
G.  A.  Anderson,  had  quite  an  assortment  of  literature  and 
display  cards  and  were  distributing  their  fine  Russian  mo¬ 
rocco  leather-covered  catalogue  illustrating  their  full  line  of 
clayworking  machinery  and  a  leather-bound  filing  case,  for 
which  there  was  quite  a  demand. 

% 

The  American  Pulverizer  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
represented  by  Geo.  C.  Videtto,  secretary  of  the  company, 
who  was  showing  a  model  of  their  ring  hammer  pulverizer, 
together  with  a  line  of  circulars  and  private  mailing  cards 
illustrating  and  describing  their  machine. 

the  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  had  quite  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  literature  and  booklets  on  display  and  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  A.  A.  Oldham  and  A.  W.  Aylesworth  represented 
the  firm  and  presented  the  visitors  with  an  attractive  and 
most  acceptable  leather  pocketbook. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  had  a  line  of  cata¬ 
logues,  circulars  and  also  samples  of  brick  from  the  East  End 
Brick  Company,  Louisville,  Ky„  made  on  the  C.  &  A.  Potts 
machine.  Albert  Potts  and  George  Potts  kept  open  house  all 
week. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio,  had  a  card  announcing 
their  headquarters  on  the  parlor  floor  and  circulars  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  wire-cut  lug  blocks  made  with  their  machines.  Also 
samples  of  pressed  brick.  They  were  distributing  some  nice 
calendars  and  bill-books  as  souvenirs.  Those  well-known 
gentlemen,  E.  F.  Place,  H.  H.  and  A.  J.  Freese  and  E.  L.  Hess, 
ably  represented  the  company. 

The  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
had  pictures  illustrating  their  industrial  locomotives  and 
quite  a  variety  of  catalogues  and  circulars.  They  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  J.  H.  Coley  and  E.  M.  Hall. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  had  pictures  of  their  plant  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  showing  clay  manufacturing  plants  operated  by  West¬ 
inghouse  motors. 

The  Main  Belting  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  showing 
samples  of  Leviathan  belting  and  also  fasteners,  catalogues 
and  circulars  telling  about  their  belting  and  belt  supplies. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Gould  and  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  their  representatives, 
stated  that  they  had  experienced  a  very  good  year. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  illustrating  their  well-known  line  of 
crushing  and  pulverizing  machinery  with  various  circulars, 
catalogues,  etc.  M.  F.  Williams,  the  “crusher  man,”  spent  a 
happy,  enjoyable  week  giving  out  information  as  to  the  merits 
of  his  machines. 

One  of  the  busiest  men  at  the  convention  was  F.  W.  Den¬ 
nis,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  had  something  new  in  up-draft  kilns 
to  talk  about.  He  is  an  N.  B.  M.  A.  enthusiast  and  suggests 
that  it  might  be  well  at  future  conventions  to  have  a  Bureau 
of  Information,  where  those  looking  for  experienced  super¬ 
intendents,  burners,  etc.,  or  where  expert  brickmakers  might 
leave  their  names  or  make  appointments  with  those  desiring 
to  talk  over  prospective  business  relations.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  it  were  known  such  a  bureau  was  in  opera- 
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tion  that  many  desiring  to  change  locations  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  personal  interview. 

Jas.  B.  Crowell  &  Son,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  were  displaying 
samples  of  brick  molds  and  circular  matter  describing  same. 

The  American  Home  Fireplace  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
showed  samples  of  fire-flashed  brick  for  mantel  work  and 
ornamental  designs. 

The  Central  Paint  and  Roofing  Company,  Louisville,  Ky., 
displayed  samples  of  security  roofing,  Natroco  paint  and 
other  of  the  well-known  products  of  this  company. 

W.  J.  Phillips,  of  Phillips,  &  McLaren  Company,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  represented  his  firm,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  dry 
pans.  From  Louisville  Mr.  Phillips  went  to  California  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
was  represented  as  usual  by  that  congenial  gentleman,  Harry 
Flood,  who  expresses  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the  con¬ 
vention  and  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  prospects  for  a  good 
year’s  trade  in  their  line. 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  had  for  their  representative  Mr.  William  Durbin,  who 
seldom  misses  a  convention,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  promoter 
of  burned  clay  products.  He  told  the  delegates  of  the  merits 
of  the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works’  presses  and 
equipment  and  enjoyed  the  week  of  convention  work. 

Mr.  James  Hensley,  of  Indianapolis,  greeted  his  friends  in 
usual  cordial  style  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  time  in  an¬ 
swering  questions  of  visitors  relative  to  his  line  of  soft-mud 
brick  machinery  and  clayworking  devices. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
well  represented  by  Robert  Elliott  and  V.  F.  Outland.  They 
distributed  interesting  literature  pertaining  to  drying  prob¬ 
lems  and  presented  most  acceptable  blotters  and  combination 
pens  and  pencils  as  souvenirs. 

The  Sawyer  Belting  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
much  in  evidence  convention  week.  This  well-known  firm 
was  represented  by  W.  Reece,  E.  F.  Decket,  C.  G.  Mack.  On 
a  well-located  table  in  the  exhibition  hall  they  displayed  their 
attractive  advertising  literature  and  backed  it  up  by  convinc¬ 
ing  arguments  on  the  superior  quality  of  Sawyer  belting. 

Orenstein-Arthur-Koppel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  had 
models  illustrating  the  Koppel  dump  cars,  portable  tracks, 
switches,  turn-tables  and  rails,  together  with  quite  a  lot  of 
circular  matter  describing  same. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  exhibited  a  model  Grath  press  and  Schurs  oil  burners 
and  some  excellent  samples  of  brick  made  with  their  equip¬ 
ment.  W.  P.  Grath,  the  head  of  this  company,  reported  a 
good  week’s  business  and  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  fine 
convention. 

The  Weller  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  dis¬ 
played  the  Weller  improved  oil  burner,  with  catalogues  and 
circulars  illustrating  their  conveying,  elevating  and  power 
transmitting  machinery. 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  represented  by  Chas.  Horton,  had  a  variety 
of  catalogues  and  blue  prints  illustrating  their  well-known 
line  of  brick  machinery  and  supplies. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecum  seh,  Mich.,  had  a  variety  of  cata¬ 
logues  and  pictures  illustrating  their  line  of  brick  and  tile 
machinery.  They  were  represented  bv  Davis  Brown,  who 
displayed  an  interesting  blue  print  styled  the  final  estimate. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  repre¬ 
sented  by  W.  H.  Gibb,  started  exhibiting  the  Brown  instru¬ 
ments  at  Rochester  and  have  attended  all  conventions  since 
then.  This  year  they  were  particularly  interested  in  show¬ 


ing  their  electric  pyrometer  and  were  distributing  catalogues 
and  charts  pertaining  to  same. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  some  ex¬ 
cellent  catalogues  of  their  line  of  clayworking  machinery. 
“Dixie”  Scott  was  much  in  evidence. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Marion,  Ohio,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Harry  L.  Cox,  were  showing  pictures  of  their  shovel 
at  work  and  literature  pertaining  to  same. 

The  Chicago  Brick  and  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
had  quite  a  lot  of  catalogues  and  circulars  illustrating  their 
machinery.  These  were  distributed  by  the  amiable  John  J. 
Moroney. 

McManigal  Grateless  Furnace  Company,  Logan,  Ohio,  had 
brochures  and  testimonials  pertaining  to  the  McManigal 
grateless  furnace. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
had  a  model  of  their  double-deck  dryer  car.  Their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  F.  H.  Robinson  and  D.  L.  Wadsworth,  spent  a  busy 
and  satisfactory  week. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Company,  Wellington,  Ohio,  were 
showing  sample  brick  molds  and  catalogues.  H.  S.  and  R. 
C.  Bennett  and  James  W.  Hensley  wore  smiles  that  indicated 
the  condition  of  their  business. 

H.  Haigh,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  had  pictures  and  catalogues  il¬ 
lustrating  Haigh’s  improved  new  system  continuous  kiln  for 
burning  all  grades  of  brick  and  tile. 

Brazil  Clay  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  line  of  im¬ 
pervious  face  brick  including  some  beautiful  effects  both  in 
smooth  and  rustic  finish. 

The  Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Hanover,  Ohio, 
had  a  great  line  of  Hanover  red  pressed  brick,  both  in  smooth 
and  rustic  finish. 

The  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  had 
an  excellent  line  of  samples  of  fire  and  face  brick. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  had  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  some  beautiful  effects  in  rustic  face  brick  samples 
laid  up. 

The  Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  were 
displaying  samples  of  the  well-known  Pearl  gray  face  brick. 

Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  were 
showing  some  excellent  samples  of  red  pressed  brick. 

Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Company  and  Kittanning  Clay 
Products  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  showed  samples  of  gray 
and  buff  face  brick. 

The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company,  of  New  York,  had 
catalogues  and  circulars  illustrating  their  pumps. 

D.  Cobb,  Box  1135,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  had  blue  prints  and 
circulars  of  Cobb’s  patent  up  and  down-draft  regenerative 
continuous  kiln. 

The  Atlas  Car  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  represented  by  R.  S.  Richards  and  L.  W.  Harston,  had 
special  catalogues  illustrating  their  triple-deck  dryer  cars. 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  had  a  line  of  cata¬ 
logues  illustrating  the  Boss  system  of  drying  and  burning, 
also  announcements  of  their  headquarters  in  Room  314. 

The  Claycraft  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  were 
exhibiting  panels  of  their  corduroy  velvet  bricks,  which  re¬ 
ceived  many  compliments  during  the  week. 

The  Independent  Powder  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  claims  to  set  the  pace  everywhere  on  quality,  had  a 
pretty  complete  line  of  its  products,  in  dummy  form,  on  exhi¬ 
bition,  together  with  a  variety  of  circular  matter  telling 
about  their  blasting  supplies.  Mr.  C.  Fred  Foley,  their  rep- 
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resentative,  was  distributing  a  pretty  red,  white  and  blue 
pencil  as  a  souvenir. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Company,  Marion, 
Indiana,  represented  by  D.  Erlewine  and  A.  W.  Snider,  had  a 
full-sized  mold  of  the  new  Marion  flue-blower  and  catalogues 
illustrating  their  cutting  tables  and  the  Rust  clay  feeders 
and  mixers.  They  secured  a  large  number  of  orders. 

Alfred  Yates,  of  Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works, 
Shawmut,  Pa.,  had  an  exhibit  of  their  paving  brick  and  a 
number  of  Turkish  tobacco  jars,  which  disappeared  like  hot 
cakes.  We  were  pleased  with  being  presented  with  one.  It 
finds  a  place  among  our  large  exhibit  in  The  Clay-Worker 
sanctum. 


IMMENSE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE  BRICK  PLANTS 
CHANGE  HANDS. 


ONE  OF  THE  largest  and  most  important  deals  in  the 
brick  business  was  recently  consummated  by  J.  B. 
Hammond,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  when  he  concluded  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  for  the  Phoenix  Fire  Brick 
Company  and  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company  of  all  the 


ately  over  the  fire  clay  deposits,  which  are  or  may  be  worked 
in  connection  with  the  fire  clay;  while  the  two  principal 
seams  that  are  operated  independent  of  the  fire  clay  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  fuel  for  the  factories  consist  of  one  seam  3  y2  feet 
and  another  6  feet.  These  four  seams  lie  above  the  level  of 
the  railroad  immediately  adjacent  to  the  factory,  are  worked 
by  drift,  natural  drainage,  under  the  most  favorable  mining 
conditions,  with  no  gas  to  contend  with,  the  mining  rates 
reaching  from  40  to  60  cents  per  ton,  making  an  average  cost 
delivered  to  the  boilers  and  the  kilns  of  about  75  cents  per 
ton. 

The  fire  clay  deposits  consist  of  two  seams  of  flint  clay 
5  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  the  upper  seam  being  a  black,  flinty, 
refractory  clay,  very  free  from  impurities,  suitable  for  high- 
grade  fire  brick;  the  under  seam  being  8  to  12  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  being  gray  in  color,  slightly  less  refractory  than  the 
upper  seam  and  suitable  for  No.  2  fire  brick. 

The  plastic  clay  deposits  consist  of  seven  distinct  seams: 
The  first  seam  above  the  level  of  the  railroad  being  5  to  8 
feet  in  thickness  and  suitable  for  an  iron  spot  face  brick;  the 
second  a  seam  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness  of  a  semi-flinty  frac¬ 
ture,  suitable  for  manufacture  of  the  best  color  effects  in 


Clay  Properties  and  Factories  of  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company,  Bolivar,  Pa, 


properties  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Reese-Ham- 
mond  Fire  Brick  Company  and  the  United  States  Enameled 
Brick  Company,  valued  at  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  factories  and  properties  heretofore  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  high-grade  silica  and  fire-brick  business  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Phoenix  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  made  up  largely  of  local  people,  the  officers  being 
J.  B.  Hammond,  president;  B.  F.  Reese,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  W.  B.  Hammond,  treasurer. 

The  properties  acquired  by  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  however,  are  larger,  more  extensive  and  of  more  inter¬ 
est  to  our  readers,  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  variety  of  high-grade  face  brick  and  paving  brick. 
The  properties  purchased  for  the  corporation  include  285 
acres  of  mineral  land  in  fee,  fronting  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  Conemaugh  river,  at  Bolivar, 
Pa.  This  acreage  is  underlaid  with  perhaps  the  most  val¬ 
uable  deposits  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
products  turned  out  at  this  factory  of  any  similar  acreage 
thus  far  developed  in  connection  with  the  brick  industry  in 
this  country. 

There  are  four  seams  of  coal  underlying  this  property,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  thin  seams  of  20  inches  and  24  inches  immedi- 


rough  face  and  iron  spots;  the  third  seam  is  5  to  6  feet  in 
thickness,  of  a  light  burning  buff,  remarkably  free  from  im¬ 
purities,  suitable  for  enameled  and  face  brick,  the  latter  in 
plain  color;  the  fourth  8  to  12  feet,  very  plastic,  vitrifying 
easily  and  uniformly  throughout,  from  which  is  made  high- 
grade  paving  block;  the  fifth  5  to  6  feet,  refractory,  yet  of 
rather  porous  nature,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  oven 
bottom  tile  and  door  blocks;  the  sixth  5  to  7  feet,  very  plas¬ 
tic,  not  operated  on  this  property,  but  suited  for  a  variety  of 
products  that  are  made  at  this  factory;  the  seventh  5  to  6 
feet,  burns  a  pinkish  or  terra  cotta  cast,  suitable  for  making 
face  brick. 

The  shale  deposits  consist  of  three  seams  varying  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  8  to  15  feet  each,  from  which  are  manufactured  a 
superior  quality  of  shale  paving  blocks,  meeting  the  highest 
absorption  and  abrasion  tests,  and  a  variety  of  effects  in  face 
brick  to  meet  the  popular  demands  of  the  trade  at  this  time 

There  are  also  three  seams  of  silica  rock  and  two  seams 
of  iron  ore  on  this  property  that  are  especially  valuable  when 
properly  manipulated  with  the  different  seams  of  fire  clay  to 
produce  a  good  variety  of  live  shades  of  face  brick  both  in 
rough  and  smooth  effects. 

With  nine  seams  of  fire  clay,  three  of  shale,  three  of  silica 
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rock  and  two  of  iron  ore,  all  mined  or  in  condition  for  min¬ 
ing,  on  property  immediately  adjacent  to  the  factory,  within 
300  yards  of  the  pan,  all  above  tipple  height,  and  with  four 
seams  of  coal  for  burning  the  product,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  factory  of  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company  is  most 
advantageously  located.  Not  all  of  these  seams  of  material 
are  being  operated.  Three  of  the  seams  of  coal,  however,  are 
developed,  one  of  which  is  being  worked  in  connection  with 
the  fire  clay,  two  of  them  independent  of  the  fire  clay.  The 
flint  clay  is  also  operated  to  some  extent,  as  are  four  distinct 
seams  of  plastic  clay,  one  seam  of  shale,  two  of  silica  rock 
and  two  of  iron  ore,  one  of  which  is  known  as  bog  ore  and 
one  gray  ore. 

The  plant  is  well  located,  not  only  with  relation  to  the 
supply  of  raw  materials,  but  with  plenty  of  room  for  buildings 
and  with  splendid  shipping  facilities.  The  building  site  con¬ 
sists  of  about  seven  acres  of  level  land  lying  between  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  Conemaugh  river  at  Bolivar, 
Pa.,  with  sidetracks  on  both  sides  of  the  factory.  There  are 
two  factories,  the  first  of  which  is  known  as  the  enamel  plant, 
which  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Enameled  Brick  Company,  consisting  of  brick  factory  build¬ 
ings  constructed  throughout  of  brick,  steel  and  slate;  two 
tubular  boilers,  two  engines,  9-foot  dry  pan,  5-foot  combina¬ 
tion  wet  and  dry  pan,  Freese  combined  machine,  Bonnot  cut¬ 
ter,  2  hand  represses,  Potts’  pug  mill,  filter  press,  glaze 
mills  and  other  equipment  for  preparation  of  enameling  ma¬ 
terials;  also  hot  air  dryer,  4  square  down-draft  kilns,  5  round 
down-draft  kilns  and  1  Potter  kiln. 

The  second  factory,  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company,  known  as  No.  4  Works, 
consists  of  large  buildings  constructed  of  stone,  steel,  brick 
and  slate,  and  consist  of  the  power  building,  main  machinery 
building,  auxiliary  machinery  building,  2  dryers,  machine 
shop,  2  fan  and  heater  buildings,  3  storage  buildings,  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  scale  house.  The  equipment  consists  of  5 
tubular  boilers,  650  h.p. ;  4  engines — 1  550  h.p.  Corliss,  1  35 
h.p.,  1  30  h.p.  and  1  15  h.p.  vertical— the  3  small  engines  driv¬ 
ing  fans  and  furnishing  power  for  machine  shop;  1  125  h.p. 
compressor,  furnishing  power  for  mine;  also  heaters  and 
pumps.  The  machinery  of  this  factory  consists  of  2  crush¬ 
ers,  6  9-foot  dry  pans  and  1  8-foot  wet  pan;  2  12-foot  iron  pug 
mills,  1  vertical  tuyere  machine,  1  American  Special  Giant 
stiff-mud  machine,  1  Freese  Ohio  Mammoth  machine,  1  Amer¬ 
ican  No.  32  combined  machine,  1  Horton  soft-mud  machine, 
1  Berg  4-mold  dry  press,  2  Eagle  double  represses,  2  Victor 
double  represses.  There  are  2  dryers,  one  heated  with  ex¬ 
haust  steam,  coil  heater  and  fan,  and  one  with  waste  heat 
from  cooling  kilns;  about  400  dryer  cars,  28  kilns,  5  of  which 
are  longitudinal,  23  round,  all  down-draft. 

There  is  also  a  machine  shop  thoroughly  equipped  for 
doing  all  the  machine  work  necessary  not  only  at  these  fac¬ 
tories,  but  work  is  done  for  other  factories. 

The  capacity  of  the  two  factories  owned  by  the  Bolivar 
Face  Brick  Company  is  100,000  brick  per  day,  and  the  product 
consists  of  mat  glaze,  impervious  white  brick,  a  number  of 
delicate  shades  of  face  brick,  including  French  gray  and  blue 
gray,  such  as  have  been  furnished  for  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  and  for  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
buildings  at  Annapolis,  Md.;  a  variety  of  mottled  face  brick, 
including  spotted  cream,  gray  and  'white,  made  under  special 
terra  cotta  process;  cream,  buff,  orange,  gray  and  red  brick 
in  solid  colors  in  smooth  and  rough  effects;  iron  spots  and 
velours,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  artistic  shades  in  rough 
effects,  comprising  buff,  gray,  golden  brown  and  gun  metals. 
In  fact,  while  there  is  no  attempt  to  carry  a  stock  of  all  the 
different  shades  above  enumerated,  yet  owing  to  the  number 
of  different  seams  of  fire  clay,  shale,  ore  and  other  coloring 
materials,  the  range  of  colors  and  shades  that  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  this  factory  is  practically  unlimited.  Many  times 


this  factory  has  produced  shades  to  order  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  of  some  architect,  and  this  company  is  in  position  to 
match  practically  any  shade  of  brick  or  terra  cotta  that  may 
be  submitted,  in  addition  to  making  several  colors  and  shades 
that  are  exclusive  and  different  from  anything  produced  else¬ 
where.  The  product  also  includes  fire  clay  and  shale  paving 
blocks  and  fire  brick  for  general  purposes  and  ground  fire 
clay. 

There  is  no  other  factory  in  the  country  that  can  reach  as 
wide  a  territory;  markets  can  scarcely  be  described  by  geo¬ 
graphical  limitations,  as  in  times  past  the  product  has  been 
marketed  from  Maine  to  British  Columbia,  and  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  company  has  good  business  booked  already  for  this 
year  and  the  prospect  for  a  big  year’s  business  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Perhaps  the  most  important  brick  job  furnished 
by  any  brick  concern  the  past  year  was  that  of  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  Hotel,  34th  street  and  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company 
through  its  New  York  agents,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayers.  These 
brick  are  of  a  special  shade  known  as  French  gray,  developed 
by  the  Bolivar  Terra  Cotta  Brick  Company,  operating  the 
enamel  plant,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Bolivar  Face 
Brick  Company.  It  is  a  difficult  shade  to  produce.  The 
architects,  Warren  &  Wetmore,  of  New  York  City,  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  effect  that  they  desired  to  carry  out,  using  a  vary¬ 
ing  shade  of  French  gray  for  the  main  walls,  to  be  trimmed 
with  faience  and  white  enameled  brick,  and  it  certainly  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  artistic  appearance,  being  the  most  conspicuous 
building  on  Madison  avenue  from  the  Metropolitan  Tower  at 
23d  street  to  the  Belmont  Hotel  and  the  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  at  42d  street. 

The  officers  of  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company  consist  of 
J.  B.  Hammond,  president;  C.  W.  Hammond,  secretary,  F.  R. 
Hammond,  treasurer;  I.  E.  Hammond,  superintendent,  and 
these  four,  with  E.  R.  Hammond,  constitute  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  NOTES. 


THE  brick  business  is  still  at  a  low  stand,  and  while 
the  stock  of  brick  at  hand  is  not  very  large,  the  prices 
are  still  too  low  for  the  yards  to  start  up  on  full  time. 
Several  large  buildings  are  contemplated,  but  January  did  not 
develop  much  activity  in  that  line.  Of  the  growing  towns  of 
the  State,  Pasco  has  shown  a  remarkable  record  for  building 
operations,  and  this  amounted  to  over  $500,000.00  for  the  year 
1910. 

Several  new  brick  companies  were  incorporated  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  January.  The  Shope  Patent  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of 
Tacoma,  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000.00  in  which  J.  E.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Boss  Vawter  are  interested,  was  incorporated.  Mr. 
Wm.  Doyle  started  a  new  brickyard  on  the  old  foundry  site 
in  Bellingham,  and  will  manufacture  common  and  pressed 
brick.  Anacortes  will,  also  soon  have  a  brick  and  tile  fac¬ 
tory.  Capt.  Walter  S.  Brown  and  W.  Robertson  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  are  contemplating  erecting  a  brick  factory  in  Anacortes. 
They  wil  bring  the  clay  from  Guemes  Island,  and  use  it  at 
their  plant,  which  will  be  located  on  the  water  front. 

The  Citizens  Club  of  Chehalis  sent  some  clay  for  testing 
East  a  few  months  ago,  and  samples  of  brick  made  from  the 
shale  arrived  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  brick  are  looking  good, 
and  are  a  hard  burnt  nearly  vitrified  shale  brick,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  that  Chehalis  will  have  a  brickyard  in  the  near 

future. 

The  Carbon  Coal  &  Clay  Co.  of  Seattle  has  placed  on  record 
a  mortgage  on  all  their  property  and  appliances  in  favor  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  for  the  amount  of  $750,000.00. 

Judge  George  A.  Joiner,  in  King  County  Superior  Court, 
denied  an  injunction  preventing  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  & 
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Coal  Company  from  diverting  the  drainage  from  their  town 
of  Taylor  into  Issaquah  Creek.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
farmers  along  the  creek  who  asserted  that  its  increased  volume 
of  water  would  work  harm  to  their  land.  The  Clay  company 
made  this  diversion  when  the  city  of  Seattle  objected  to  the 
pollution  of  their  Cedar  River  watershed  in  which  the  town  of 
Taylor  is  located. 

Jos.  Rich  of  Orenco,  Oregon,  will  locate  a  brick  and  tile 
factory  northeast  of  town.  He  has  opened  up  a  good  supply 
of  clay,  and  will  make  brick  and  tile  for  the  local  market. 

Siwasii. 


CONVENTION  SIDE  LIGHTS. 


G.  W .  Atherton,  of  the  H.  Atherton  Manufacturing  and 
Supply  Company,  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  says  they  have  the  only 
dry  press  brick  plant  in  Michigan  and  they  have  built  up 
quite  a  business.  Trade  was  not  so  very  good  the  past  year, 
but  did  fairly  well,  and  they  expect  it  to  be  better  next 
season. 

Walter  Colyer,  secretary  of  the  Albion  Shale  Brick  Com- 
Pany,  Albion,  Ill.,  found  lots  to  interest  him  among  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  exhibits.  While  he  has  been  in  the  brick 
business  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  this  is  a  new  concern 
with  them  that  they  are  organizing  and  promoting,  and  they 
expect  to  equip  a  plant  with  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
old  yard  they  have  been  operating. 

D.  Warren  de  Rosay,  general  manager  of  the  Corry  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Corry,  Pa.,  said  it  felt  something  like  a 
home-coming  to  him  to  get  down  into  Kentucky  again,  for  he 
used  to  be  in  the  brick  business  something  like  twenty  years 
ago  in  Kentucky.  He  and  Tom  Lawson,  noted  later  and  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  “Frenzied  Finance”  Lawson,  were  in  partner¬ 
ship  at  Grand  Rivers,  Ky„  in  the  brick  business  over  twenty 
years  ago.  That  is  why  he  felt  like  it  was  a  home-coming  to 
get  back  in  the  Blue  Grass  State.  He  said  he  had  not  been 
there  before  in  ten  years. 

m  W’  !!'  bIoa§land-  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
Claycraft  Brick  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio,  said  that  they 

nrettJ  „  hu*!ness  in  1910  aad  they  look  forward  to 
d0111SS  thl'ou^hout  He  was  showing  up  in 

brfck  tw  r°?m,  a  Panel  °f  UniqUe  rustic  o^amental  face 
buck  that  attracted  quite  a  lot  of  attention.  It  looked  like 

the  very  thing  for  bungalow  and  what  we  term  as  craftsmen’s 
homes  and  rustic  work  generally.  S 

said^  that  t  ^  Came  fl’°m  up  toward  tbe  Hudson 

said  that  there  had  been  a  good  volume  of  business  on  the 

Hudson  in  New  York  this  year,  but  not  enough  £  the  way  ot 

prices  and  profits  had  been  realized  from  it. 

J.  B.  Wilcox,  general  manager  of  the  Alliance  Clav 
“r  (;°mpan^  Abiance’  0hio>  said  their  institution  is 
and  -ire  making  °ld’  ^7  they  haVe  gotten  wel1  established 

Sfck  Th  n  g°°d  lme  °f  b0th  Paving'  bIock  and  building 
,  .  '  beir,  bllsiness  increased  approximately  20  per  cent 

Ihe\^rentayearndiCati°nS  ^  ^  add  Sti11  to  it 

Kentuckv^p1  pFa<le  Company’  Bolivar,  Pa.,  and  the 

entucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  show  their 

man3  Same  card  and  were  represented  by  the  same 

man  J.  B  Hammond.  Incidentally  they  showed  an  excel- 
ent  line  of  products  in  the  exhibition  hall.  Some  of  the  face 
work  being  made  by  a  process  of  welding  the  face  material 
on  the  clay  column  as  it  comes  out,  giving  any  Mnd  oTa  face 
and  color  that  might  be  wanted  welded  in  and  burned  with 

the  brick  itself.  They  formed  one  of  the  most  interesGng 
exhibits  in  the  exhibition  hall.  interesting 

niNiCh?1S°nV°f  the  T°r0nt0  Fire  Clay  Company,  To- 
°h  10’  T  me  iS  in  steubenville,  says  he  was  prac- 
icallj  born  and  raised  in  the  brick  business,  and  doesn’t 

know  much  of  anything  else.  They  make  front  brick,  fire 


brick  and  paving  block,  and  have  a  capacity  of  about  95,000 
a  day.  He  says  that  for  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years 
they  had  to  shut  down  part  of  their  plant  for  a  little  while. 
This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  business  being  a  little 
slow,  but  quite  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  had  increased 
their  capacity  and  equipment  so  that  they  got  a  little  ahead, 
and  instead  of  running  all  through  the  winter  this  time  they 
shut  down  a  part  of  their  plant  for  a  little  while  and  will 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  repair  and  get  in  good 
shape  for  the  spring  run. 

T.  C.  Lundy,  of  the  Lonsdale  Face  Brick  Company,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  says  that  it  has  been  rather  a  quiet  year  down 
in  Tennessee.  Not  bad  enough  to  complain  of,  but  not  ex¬ 
citing  in  the  brick  business. 

Charles  T.  Harris,  of  Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  was 
one  of  the  live  wires  and  enthusiastic  rooters  in  the  con¬ 
vention  and  around  the  corridors.  He  is  full  of  ideas  and 
resourcefulness  and  wide  awake  all  the  time.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  in  the  roofing  tile  business,  and  it  has  been  some  years 
now  since  he  has  been  in  harness  in  the  brick  business 
proper,  but  he  is  back  in  it  now  and  is  going  at  it  as  if  he 
intends  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  of  the  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Company, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  the  man  with  the  red  vest,  and  who  was 
the  recipient  of  the  red  cowboy  hat,  is  getting  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  association  worker,  and  there  is  something  more 
than  foolishness  back  of  all  of  that  redness.  He  makes  it 
a  feature  of  his  letterhead  and  envelope  advertising.  It  has 
become  a  trade  mark  that  is  worth  a  lot  to  him  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  asset,  and  through  this  means  he  is  one  of  the  best 
advertised  business  men  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  He  is 
not  only  a  good  worker  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  in  the  Paving 
Brick  Association,  but  he  is  also  in  the  lumber  business  and 
is  vice-president  of  a  Pennsylvania  lumber  association  and 
is  reported  to  be  a  wheel  horse  among  the  workers  in  con¬ 
ventions.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  things,  he  was  showing 
at  the  convention  some  of  the  best  looking  paving  block  to 
be  found. 

George  M.  Krick,  of  the  Krick-Tyndall  Company,  Decatur, 
Ind.,  says  they  make  building  brick  and  drain  tile.  They 
have  had  an  excellent  year  in  drain  tile,  taking  the  past 
year  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  trade  is  a  little  slow  with  them 
right  now,  but  they  anticipate  a  good  run  during  the  spring. 
Also,  they  think  there  will  be  a  good  business  in  building 
brick. 

Charles  H.  Kepler,  of  the  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Company. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  had  some  samples  of  their  product  in  the  face 
and  paving  brick  exhibit.  They  are  featuring  their  paving 
brick  for  face  brick  work  and  meeting  with  quite  a  healthy 
success  at  it.  They  had  gotten  up  a  set  of  souvenir  post¬ 
cards  showing  various  attractive  buildings  about  Saginaw 
erected  with  this  paver  face  brick  of  theirs,  and  have  a  no¬ 
tion  of  following  this  method  of  advertising  to  further  boost 
their  pavers  in  face  work. 

The  beautiful  stereopticon  views  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Penfield,  showing  views  in  connection  with  the  great  build¬ 
ing  material  exhibit  in  London,  not  only  helped  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  clay  products  exhibition  idea,  but  it  served 
to  remind  us  that  this  exhibition  idea  has  been  a  sort  of 
hobby  of  The  Clay-Worker  for  some  time.  We  have  urged 
exhibitions  both  local  and  general,  that  every  clay  man 
should  make  it  a  point  to  get  in  on  State  fairs  and  other  ex¬ 
hibitions,  so  that  we  make  always  keep  clay  products  in  the 
public  mind. 

D.  L.  Wadsworth,  of  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  didn’t  put  it  in  exactly  these  words, 
but  the  line  of  his  talk  was  that  even  equipment  men  have 
to  figure  on  cost  to  get  a  profit,  and  often  through  lack  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  getting  out  machinery 
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and  equipment  they  are  driven  by  competition  into  making 
prices  that  may  be  good  for  the  brick  men,  but  are  hard  on 
the  machinery  and  equipment  people. 

Fred  C.  Klutey,  of  Kleymeyer  &  Klutey,  Henderson,  Ky., 
says  their  product  is  building  brick  and  drain  tile.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  a  sand  finish  face  brick  for  building  and 
had  an  excellent  year’s  business  last  year.  Also,’  they  are 
looking  forward  to  even  better  times  in  1911. 

Fred  W.  Alhorn,  of  Alhorn  &  Waller,  Morganfield,  Ky., 
reports  a  pretty  good  business  for  1910  and  is  cheerful  over 
the  outlook  ahead.  He  says  that  their  product  is  a  general 
line  of  building  brick  and  drain  tile. 

A.  R.  Root,  of  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
claims  to  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  other  man 
besides  Secretary  Randall  who  has  attended  every  meeting  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  since  its  formation.  Also,  when  he  is 
grouped  among  the  old  stand-bys  and  they  get  to  reminis¬ 
cing  he  is  reminded  of  the  early  days  in  the  brick  machinery 
business  and  of  the  fact  that  the  first  machine  sold  by 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.  was  to  Mr.  Reeves,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1862, 
and  it  is  still  in  operation. 

One  of  the  things  that  grieved  Jeff  Bannon,  of  Louisville, 
the  first  part  of  the  week,  was  that  his  automobile  had  to 
go  into  the  repair  shop.  He  got  it  out,  however,  before  the 
convention  was  over,  and  played  host  to  several  in  a  whole¬ 
hearted  Southern  way.  In  fact,  if  there  was  any  man  around 
the  convention  busier  than  Jeff  he  was  hard  to  find. 

Vice-President  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  said 
it  did  him  good  to  get  South,  because  he  lived  in  a  sort  of 
Southern  atmosphere  at  home.  He  has  an  old  colonial  home 
that  is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  his  only  regret  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  built  of  fire  brick  instead  of 
lumber.  Incidentally  he  and  Governor  Willson  immediately 
struck  up  a  friendship  on  meeting,  because  both  are  pro¬ 
gressives  in  political  matters.  So  they  found  much  in  com¬ 
mon  to  talk  about  and  much  in  each  other  that  appealed. 

There  were  two  Bishops  at  the  convention.  One  was  T. 
Bishop,  president  of  the  Louisville  Brick  Club,  who  worked 
hard  to  make  the  stay  of  the  visitors  pleasant.  The  other 
was  J.  A.  Bishop,  his  brother,  who  is  associated  with  the 
West  Point  Brick  and  Lumber  Company.  They  are  enough 
alike,  too,  that  sometimes  one  was  mistaken  for  the  other, 
and  J.  A.  was  asked  questions  which  kept  him  guessing  and 
reminding  people  that  they  were  mistaking  him  for  T. 

While  much  to  the  regret  of  every  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  President  Charles  M.  Crook  could  not  be  present, 
the  junior  member  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of 
Youngstown,  C.  E.  Crook,  was  there  and  earnestly  enjoyed 
every  hour  of  his  stay.  He  had  hopes  up  to  the  last  minute 
that  his  father  might  be  able  to  come,  but  said  that  he 
really  needed  rest  and  recreation  and  he  would  probably  be 
better  off  not  to  undertake  it. 

H.  W.  Katterjohn,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  vice-president  for  Ken¬ 
tucky,  came  up  early  and  joined  hands  with  the  local  boys 
about  Louisville  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  re¬ 
ception  committee. 

Somebody  else  may  be  the  Hoosier  poet,  but  J.  M.  Hos¬ 
kins,  of  Terre  Haute,  is  the  Hoosier  poetry  reciter  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A. 

The  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  with  works  located  at 
Haldeman,  Ky.,  and  general  office  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  had 
a  very  nice  exhibit  of  face  brick  at  the  national  convention. 
These  brick  were  both  smooth  and  rough  effects.  The  smooth 
brick  included  a  variety  of  shades  from  a  brick  practically 
a  pure  white  running  through  the  darker  shades  to  gun 
metal.  In  the  rough  effects  there  were  buff,  golden  and 
brown  of  very  rich  color  effect.  The  Kentucky  Company  has 
a  strictly  modern  plant,  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  high 


grade  Are  brick,  which  enter  principally  into  the  steel  trade 
of  the  South  and  West,  and  face  brick,  with  a  capacity  of 
thirteen  million  per  year,  and  reports  business  very  good, 
having  lots  of  orders,  and  the  plant  is  now  running  to  the 
full  limit  of  its  capacity.  This  company  was  represented  at 
the  convention  by  J.  B.  Hammond,  president;  L.  P.  Halde¬ 
man,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Henry  K.  Leighow,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

One  of  the  new  members  in  attendance  at  the  Louisville 
meeting  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  may  well  be  proud  of  is  a  lady 
brick  manufacturer,  Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Buckley,  Montrose,  Col., 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  N.  S.  Buckley.  Mrs.  Buckley  did 
not  get  into  the  brick  and  tile  business  accidentally;  neither 
did  she  have  it  left  to  her  as  a  heritage,  but  went  into  it 
from  choice.  She  had  purchased  some  shale  bank  property 
as  an  investment,  and  not  being  able  to  get  some  man  in¬ 
terested  to  develop  it  and  take  advantage  of  the  opening  of 
the  country  to  create  a  market,  she  went  to  work,  selected 
machinery,  superintended  its  installation  and  developed  the 


Mrs.  Georgia  Buckley,  Montrose,  Colo. 


business  herself.  She  has  already  developed  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  brick  and  tile,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  and 
becoming  interested  in  the  subject  of  brick  manufacture,  she 
came  to  the  convention  fully  determined  to  hear  the  tech¬ 
nical  discussions  and  learn  all  she  could  about  the  brick 
manufacturing  business.  This  is  an  unusual  record  in  the 
annals  of  brick  manufacturing,  and  Mrs.  Buckley  is  an  un¬ 
usual  woman,  handsome  and  of  striking  appearance,  and 
combined  with  all  the  social  attributes  of  the  feminine  world 
has  a  business  head  and  abilities  that  put  her  on  a  good 
footing  among  manufacturers. 

The  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Bolivar,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  had  a  large  display  and  fine  exhibit  of  its  different 
shades  of  face  brick  at  the  Louisville  convention,  showing 
a  very  wide  variety  of  colors  and  styles  of  face  brick,  includ¬ 
ing  buff,  light  and  dark  shades,  in  smooth  and  rough  effects. 
This  company  reports  good  business  already  booked  and 
very  encouraging  prospects  for  a  full  year’s  run.  It  was  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  convention  by  J.  B.  Hammond,  president, 
and  I.  L.  Hammond,  superintendent. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT 
TRENTON,  N.  J„  FEB.  13-16,  1911. 


THE  HISTORIC  city  of  Trenton  opened  wide  its  gates  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  during 
the  week  beginning  February  13.  In  meeting  in  this 
great  ceramic  center  the  executive  committee  of  the 
society  realized  a  long-cherished  plan.  The  city  be¬ 
ing  a  veritable  beehive  of  ceramic  plants,  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  up-to-date 

potteries  that  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  members, 
who  gathered  there  nearly  a  hundred  strong  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  The  days  were  all  too  short  for  the  work  and 
social  pleasures  that  had  been  planned  by  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  so  a  good  part  of  the  nights  were  given  over  to  ad¬ 
journed  sessions  and  parlor  conferences.  A  more  enthusias¬ 
tic,  earnest  and  tireless  bunch  of  industrial  students  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  together  anywhere,  and  the  result  of  their 
labors,  as  recorded  in  the  annual  proceedings,  will  fully  jus¬ 
tify  the  time  and  energy  expended. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  Monday  for 
the  transaction  of  official  business.  The  convention  proper 
was  opened  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o’clock.  In  the  absence 
of  President  Heinrich  Reis,  Mr.  Edward  Stover,  of  Trenton, 
acted  as  president  pro  tern,  and  read  the  address  prepared  by 
President  Reis.  It  was  distinctly  a  technical  paper,  discuss¬ 
ing  at  length  the  formation  of  kaolin.  It  was  followed  by  the 
minutes  of  the  1910  meeting,  presented  by  Secretary  Orton, 
who  reviewed  the  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  past 
year.  A  brief  description  of  the  midsummer  meeting  at 
Akron  was  given  and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
submitted.  Volume  XII  of  the  society’s  proceedings  containing 
a  report  of  the  1910  convention  was  briefly  reviewed.  The 
report  was  the  largest  the  society  has  published.  It  con¬ 
tained  880  pages  of  instructive  matter  of  great  value  to  the 
ceramic  trades.  The  financial  statement  showed  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $3,547,  an  increase  of  income  of  $700  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  expenditures  in  proportion.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  being  $250.  The  sale  of  literature  during  the 
year  netted  the  society  $400  more  than  in  previous  year.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  of  all  the  transactions  published  now 
on  hand  number  2,710  and  are  valued  at  $6,000. 

The  membership  numbered  340  in  February,  1910.  There 
were  57  accessions  during  the  year  and  16  lapses,  leaving  the 
total  membership  on  the  first  of  the  present  month  381.  Since 
that  time  there  were  40  new  members  admitted,  making  a 
total  membership  of  421. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  information  was  given  relative  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines: 
The  political  work  done  by  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
for  some  years  past  in  behalf  of  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  has  at  last  borne  fruit.  Congress  passed  the 
necessary  legislation  for  this  bureau  at  its  session  closing 
June  25,  1910.  The  appropriation  given  to  the  new  bureau 
was  a  somewhat  liberal  one  and  has  enabled  it  to  take  up  its 
duties  with  vigor  and  zest.  A  disagreement,  however,  arose 
in  the  course  of  the  legislation,  resulting  in  the  partition  of 
the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Technological  Branch  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  by  which  the  testing  of 
structural  materials  was  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  instead  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  taken 
charge  of  the  clay  products  laboratory  created  by  the  Tech¬ 
nologic  Branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
Pittsburg,  while  the  balance  of  the  plant  has  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  interest  of  the  Ceramic  Society  in  this  matter  is 
purely  that  of  getting  the  research  work  on  ceramic  problems 


carried  through,  and  it  is,  of  course,  immaterial  to  it  as  an 
organization  which  branch  of  the  federal  service  shall  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  this  wTork.  The  high  quality  of 
the  research  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  other 
fields  and  the  retention  by  the  bureau  of  the  ceramic  investi¬ 
gators  which  this  society  was  largely  influential  in  bringing 
together  in  the  earlier  organization  at  Pittsburg,  seems  an 
excellent  guarantee  that  the  interests  of  this  society  in  the 
matter  will  be  conserved.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  be  able  to  take  up  in 
due  time  the  investigation  of  problems  relating  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  and  winning  of  clays  and  the  preparation  of  the  clays 
for  the  market  as  raw  materials,  which  will  scarcely  fall  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  act  relating  to  structural  materials.  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  this  division  of  the  field  may  result 
finally  in  an  increase  of  the  work  in  which  the  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  is  interested. 

The  continued  interest  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  in  both  of  these  government  bureaus  and  our 
sympathetic  and  effective  co-operation  with  both  of  them  in 
making  them  acquainted  with  our  problems  and  needs  is  as 
necessary  as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

A  very  elaborate  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  society  was 
made  this  year,  which  takes  effect  at  this  time.  This  was 


Treasurer  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


the  chief  work  done  at  the  convention  outside  of  regular 
routine.  Provision  was  made  for  four  classes  of  members, 
namely:  Honorary,  active,  associate  and  contributing.  The 
fourth  class  consists  of  persons,  firms  or  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  ceramics  or  on  allied  work,  who  being  interested  in 
the  society,  make  such  financial  contributions  for  its  support 
annually,  the  Board  of  Trustees  fixing  the  amount  of  annual 
dues,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25.00.  The  privileges  of  this 
membership  begin  with  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  and 
cease  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  society. 

The  new  rules  prescribe  a  method  of  promoting  associate 
members  to  active  members  and  puts  the  power  of  electing 
associate  members  in  the  hands  of  the  board,  so  that  new 
associate  members  can  come  in  at  any  time  during  the  year 
without  formal  vote. 

The  limits  of  the  dues  in  various  classes  were  raised,  but 
no  change  in  amount  made  at  this  time;  the  change  in  amount 
of  dues  will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The  dues 
for  active,  associate  and  contributing  members  cannot  be 
raised  above  $10.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00,  respectively.  The  pres¬ 
ent  dues  are:  Active  members  $5.00  and  associate,  $4.00. 
No  change  was  made  relative  to  number  of  officers,  mode  of 
election  or  method  of  conducting  the  meetings  except  that  an 
annual  midsummer  meeting  committee  for  arranging  summer 
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meetings  is  to  be  appointed  every  year  by  the  president. 

Elaborate  rules  were  also  set  lorth  governing  the  publica¬ 
tion  committee,  which  consists  of  the  editor  (appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees),  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Special  meetings  were  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
nights,  after  which  the  new  rules  were  adopted. 

After  the  reports  of  officers  in  the  Tuesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Charles  Weelans,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Vice-President — L.  E.  Barringer,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Treasurer — Ellis  Luvejoy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees — J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  New 
York  City. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused  by  the  death 
of  H.  E.  Ashley  was  filled  by  Ernest  Mayer,  of  New  Brighton, 
Pa.  The  present  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  Messrs.  Mayer, 
Cannon,  Fiske  and  the  four  newly  -elected  officers. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  as  well  as  the  other  re¬ 
maining  sessions  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  were  given 
over  to  the  reading  and  discussions  of  papers,  of  which  there 
were  fifty-nine,  all  of  high  merit  and  intensely  interesting  to 
the  members.  Space  will  not  allow  of  any  special  mention 
at  this  time;  however,  several  of  them  will  be  published  in 


Secretary  Edward  Orton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

full  in  The  Clay-Worker  in  due  time. 

During  the  convention  the  following  were  raised  to  full 
membership: 

Geo.  H.  Brown,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Cowan,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  T.  Farnham,  Seattle,  Wash. 

L.  Gelstharp,  Charleroi,  Pa. 

R.  F.  Grady,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  H.  Knote,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Mayer,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Jos.  B.  Shaw,  West  Lafayette,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Felix  G.  Singer,  Bunzlaw,  Germany. 

Homer  B.  Staley,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  G.  Worcester,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  full  membership  and  are 
to  be  voted  upon  for  election  next  year: 

W.  H.  Gorseline,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

K.  Takahaski,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

T.  R.  Ernest,  Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  K.  Landrum,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

The  convention  adjourned  Thursday  at  2  p.  m.  After  a 
hurried  lunch  the  visitors  were  escorted  in  automobiles  to 
Washington  Crossing,  nine  miles  from  Trenton,  where  they 
viewed  the  country  around  that  historic  point.  Much  interest 
was  shown  by  the  party  in  the  old  house  in  which  Washington 


stayed  over  night  after  crossing  the  Delaware  river  with  its 
dangerous  floating  ice  cakes.  The  party  returned  to  Trenton 
and  without  stopping  speeded  through  muddy  roads  to  Prince¬ 
ton  14  miles  beyond  Trenton.  Here  they  saw  the  beautiful 
Princeton  University,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion. 

Thursday  evening  the  annual  banquet  was  held  at  Hilde- 
brecht,  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel,  where  the  inner  man 
was  entirely  satisfied  and  the  eloquent  orators  and  after- 
dinner  speakers  held  sway  until  the  wee  small  hours.  A 
large  number  of  the  members  remained  in  Trenton  over  Fri¬ 
day  and  visited  several  of  Trenton’s  famous  clay  plants,  while 
a  number  of  others  traveled  on  to  New  Brunswick,  escorted 
by  Prof.  Parmelee,  to  see  the  interesting  ceramic  school  there. 

The  number  13  was  no  hoodoo  for  the  Ceramic  Society,  for 
this  thirteenth  meeting  started  on  the  13th  of  the  month  and 
was  a  banner  one. 


CONVENTION  OF  WISCONSIN  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


THE  ELEVENTH  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
February  1,  2  and  3,  was  especially  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discussion  of  timely  topics,  such  as  railway 
rates,  employers’  liability  and  pending  legislation.  While  the 
attendance  was  not  large,  there  were  more  members  present 
than  at  the  convention  a  year  ago  and  interest  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  growing  satisfactorily. 

The  forenoon  of  the  opening  day  was  given  up  to  regis¬ 
tration  and  to  the  arrangement  of  exhibits.  The  session 
proper  was  called  to  order  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  by 
President  John  Ringle,  of  Wausau.  Following  the  reading 
of  his  annual  address,  the  reports  of  Secretary  Samuel  Weid- 
man,  Madison,  and  Treasurer  E.  H.  Korrer,  Fond  du  Lac, 
were  heard  and  approved.  Discussion  of  mutual  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  publicity,  legislation  and  railway  rates,  upon  which 
matters  standing  committees  offered  reports,  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  afternoon.  The  session  was  concluded 
with  an  address  by  Secretary  Weidman  on  “A  Proposed  Ex¬ 
hibit  of  Model  Brick  Dwellings  and  Other  Brick  Structures 
for  State  Fairs,”  and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  members. 
Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  model  brick  structure  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Fair  were  adopted  by  the  organization. 

The  Wisconsin  Association  has  plans  under  way  for  an 
aggressive  publicity  campaign,  by  which  means  it  will  show 
the  advantage  of  the  use  of  brick.  This  idea  of  publicity  was 
brought  out  strongly  by  President  Ringle  in  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  which  fol'ows: 

President’s  Annual  Address. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

“The  organization  in  Wisconsin  is  comparatively  an  in¬ 
fant  among  the  clayworking  organizations.  We  begin  to 
realize,  however,  that  there  is  not  only  ample  reason  for  our 
existence,  but  real  necessity  for  united  and  persistent  ef¬ 
fort.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  note  the  presence  of  so  many 
*  representatives  of  clayworking  implements,  and  of  the  clay 
journals.  They  are  our  friends  in  need,  who  never  tire  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort,  and  of  saying  a  good  word  for  our 
product  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Our  meet¬ 
ings  are  usually  made  interesting  and  beneficial  to  those  in 
attendance  by  the  reading  of  papers  and  a  discussion  of  sub¬ 
jects  designed  to  improve  our  product,  and  minimize  our 
difficulties.  These  are  always  interesting  and  important  sub¬ 
jects  and  will  as  heretofore  remain  the  essential  features  of 
a  convention  of  clavworkers. 

“In  addition  to  this,  it  has  become  clear  to  the  observant 
producer  of  clay  products  that  an  equal  opportunity  with 
other  building  materials  for  marketing  our  product  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  future  development  of  the  clay  industry  in  our 
state. 

“We  are  not  only  manufacturers  but  also  salesmen.  When 
the  raw  material  has  been  mined  and  prepared,  made  into 
brick  and  tile,  safely  passed  the  difficult  ordeal  of  drying  and 
burning,  our  money  and  labor  invested,  we  still  have  to 
transport  our  product  to  the  consumer  or  starve  in  the  at- 
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tempt.  Many  of  us  rely  exclusively,  and  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clay  industry  in  Wisconsin  relies  wholly,  upon 
railroads  for  transportation.  At  the  present  time  the  indus¬ 
try  in  our  State  is  at  great  disadvantage  as  to  rates,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  force  in  our  neighboring  States,  and  with 
rates  upon  other  building  materials.  We  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  opportunity  and  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  upon  a  just  regu¬ 
lation.  Your  committee  on  railroad  rates  will  make  a  report. 
The  subject  is  of  vital  importance. 

“Another  subject  should  receive  earnest  consideration; 
that  is  the  subject  of  publicity.  We  have  depended  for  our 
market  upon  the  superiority  of  our  product  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  and  our  customers  are  those  who  know.  That  market 
will  always  remain  to  us.  But  what  percentage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  brick  is  the  most  durable,  the  most  artistic, 
the  most  sanitary,  and  with  that,  the  cheapest  of  all  building 
materials?  In  considering  this  subject  you  will  find  the  pro¬ 
posed  plans  of  our  secretary  for  the  erection  of  a  model  brick 
dwelling  or  other  structure  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  worthy 
of  consideration. 

“This  is  essentially  an  age  of  advertising.  The  article  of 
merchandise  which  is  most  persistently  in  the  public  eye  by 
the  way  of  printer’s  ink  derives  a  corresponding  benefit  even 
when  not  always  the  most  deserving.  The  clay  industry 
owes  it  to  itself,  and  to  the  public  interest,  to  make  its  su¬ 
periority  known.  Every  manufacturer  of  clay  products  owes 
it  to  the  industry  to  make  a  proportionate  contribution  for 
judicious  and  persistent  advertising.  We  may  not  obtain  per¬ 
sonal  results  the  first  month  or  the  first  year,  but  it  will  be 
placing  bread  upon  the  waters  which  will  eventually  return 
a  hundredfold;  when  the  facts  permeate  the  public  mind  that 
with  clay  products  only  can  a  structure  be  reared,  whether 
cottage  or  mansion,  a  building  of  any  nature,  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  city,  with  all  the  essentials  of  life  and  comfort,  artistic 
and  inspiring,  secure  against  the  elements  and  free  from  de¬ 
cay,  a  property  which  will  not  depreciate  in  value,  a  home  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  time,  at  less  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  than  of  any  other  building  material,  all  things 
considered,  then  will  we  have  done  our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  public,  then  will  we  have  made  one  blade  of  grass  to 
grow  where  none  grew  before.  And  by  giving  the  industry 
the  deserved  prominence  in  the  mind  of  the  public  we  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  to  the  fact  that  schools  of  courses  of  ceramics  are 
essential  in  all  modem  educational  institutions  and  that  man¬ 
ual  training  schools,  which  give  instruction  in  bricklaying  and 
teach  other  essential  accomplishments  in  the  builders’  art, 
should  be  established  in  all  our  cities. 

“Another  legislative  subject  of  vital  interest  to  every 
member  of  this  association  is  the  proposed  legislation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  industrial  insurance  and  employers’  liability,  which  is 
to  be  discussed  by  a  member  of  the  special  legislative  com¬ 
mittee.  If  Wisconsin  is  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance  in  this  country  we  should  be  prepared  to 
understand  the  situation  and  our  future  relations  as  employ¬ 
ers  of  labor  to  those  whom  we  employ.  We  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  gentleman  for  being  with  us  here  to  explain  the 
workings  of  this  proposed  legislation,  and  I  urge  a  close  and 
respectful  attention.” 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Prof.  Ross  Purdy,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  his  place  on  the  program  at  the  Thursday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  taken  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Havard,  who  spoke  on  “Fire 
Brick.”  J.  G.  Hamilton,  of  Grand  Rapids,  spoke  on  “Some  of 
the  Difficulties  of  Operating  Medium  Sized  Plants.”  A  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  was  held  on  the  condition  of  the  drain  tile 
business  in  Wisconsin  and  the  reported  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  hollow  block. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  was  a  discussion  on  industrial  insurance  by  Senator  A. 
W.  Sanborn,  chairman  of  the  special  Wisconsin  legislative 
committee  on  industrial  insurance.  Senator  Sanborn  ex¬ 
plained  the  workings  of  the  bill  on  this  subject  now  before 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  Senator  Sanborn’s  talk  soon  took 
on  the  form  of  a  discussion,  as  many  of  the  members  present 
had  questions  to  ask  concerning  the  measure. 

“Every  employer  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  liability  and  industrial  insurance  bill  if 
he  understood  the  measure,”  said  Senator  Sanborn.  “Most 
of  the  big  manufacturers  do  favor  the  measure.  There  are  a 


few  who  condemn  it,  but  these  do  not  know  its  provisions. 
The  bill  provides  so  clearly  for  the  protection  of  employers  as 
well  as  employes  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory 
to  any  person  who  would  study  it." 

Senator  Sanborn  then  explained  how  it  is  optional  with 
employers  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Sentiment 
among  the  brick  men  present  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
measure  as  it  now  stands. 

William  George  Bruce,  secretary  of  the  Merchants’  and 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  Milwaukee,  also  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  organizations.  Mr.  Bruce  also  explained  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  plans  of  the  recently  organized  Wisconsin  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  and  urged  the  brick  men  to  be  represented 
in  this  association. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Thursday  evening  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  the  headquarters  of  the  convention.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  menu  was  served  and  several  toasts  were  listened  to 
later  in  the  evening. 

Following  the  presentation  of  interesting  papers  Friday 
morning  by  Davis  Brown,  of  Tecumseh.  Mich.,  and  Treasurer 
E.  H.  Korrer,  of  Fon  du  Lac,  on  brick  and  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W. 
J.  Graney,  Kenosha;  vice-president,  Samuel  Gunther,  Port 
Washington;  secretary,  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  treasurer,  E.  PI.  Korrer,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Before  adjourning  the  association  adopted  resolutions  pe¬ 
titioning  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  for  testing  clays  and 
clay  products  and  for  the  inauguration  of  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  ceramics  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  clayworking 
industry  in  the  further  development  of  the  State’s  clay  re¬ 
sources.  They  did  not  confine  their  petition  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  alone,  but  also  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
urging  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  brick¬ 
laying  in  connection  with  other  courses  in  industrial  sub¬ 
jects  now  being  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

The  association  also  went  on  record  as  indorsing  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  Wisconsin  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
elected  a  member  to  represent  the  association  in  that  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  executive  committee  recommended  Milwaukee  for  the 
1912  convention,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  held  in  this 
city. 

Another  resolution  of  interest  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
future  exhibits  shall  be  more  comprehensive  in  covering  the 
field  of  clay  products,  and  with  that  purpose  in  view,  circulars 
will  be  sent  to  the  architects,  contractors  and  material  men, 
inviting  them  to  attend  the  1912  convention. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  convention 
on  the  closing  day: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  endorses  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  in 
its  educational  campaign  to  popularize  and  extend  the  use  of 
brick  as  a  building  material  and  appreciates  the  work  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  by  that  association  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  literature,  which  has  been  of  practical  value 
and  aid  in  extending  their  work. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  endorses  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Wisconsin  Manufacturers’  Association  and  elect  a 
member  of  this  association  to  represent  it  in  their  associa¬ 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  through  its  secretary,  ex¬ 
tends  an  invitation  to  architects,  contractors  and  material 
men  to  inspect  the  future  exhibits  of  clay  products  at  our  fol¬ 
lowing  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  management  and  to  such  parties  as  assisted  in 
making  this  meeting  a  success. 

Whereas,  It  appears  to  this  association  that  there  is 
urgent  need  of  a  laboratory  for  testing  clay  products  and  also 
the  need  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  ceramics,  established  at 
our  State  University,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  in  the  further  development  of  our  clay  re¬ 
sources;  and, 

Whereas,  There  is  also  an  urgent  need  of  proper  training 
in  the  art  of  bricklaying  in  our  schools;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
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ciation  respectfully  requests  that  the  regents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  provide  for  a  clay-testing  laboratory  and 
provide  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  ceramics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  and  further,  that  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  provide  for  establishing  schools  or  courses 
of  instruction  in  bricklaying  in  connection  with  other  courses 
in  industrial  education  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  our  State; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  every  member  of  the 
association  be  extended  to  the  retiring  officers. 

The  following  were  in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association : 

H.  J.  Yotaw,  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  Plymouth. 

S.  Weidman,  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  Madison. 

John  Ringle,  Ringle  Brick  Company,  Wausau. 

E.  H.  Korrer,  Fond  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fond  du  Lac. 
C.  D.  Erlewine,  Marion  Mch.  Foundry  and  Supply  Company, 

Marion,  Ind. 

Davis  Brown,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh. 

G.  C.  Stoll,  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

L.  C.  Stingl.  Picklands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Erwin  Fricke,  Wm.  Fricke  &  Sons,  Manitowoc. 

F.  Vogt,  Milwaukee  Building  Supply  Company. 

A.  W.  Hilker,  Hilker  Bros.  Brick  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine. 

Gustav  iSchram,  Ringle  Brick  Company. 

W.  J.  Craney,  Craney  &  Spaulding,  Kenosha. 

F.  W.  Wood,  Building  Brick  Assn.,  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

M.  R.  Winchell,  Chicago. 

Oscar  Zimbal,  Sheboygan. 

F.  L.  Sanborn,  Portage. 

B.  Lu  Blanchard,  Wisconsin  Composite  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

E.  R.  Frazier,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Geo.  Schwarz,  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  Milwaukee. 

A.  Potts,  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

G.  E.  Luce,  Fate,  Jones  <Sr  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburg. 

L.  T.  Crabtree,  Alden  Clg.  Products  Co..  Crandon. 

Jos.  Norton,  Hollandale  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Hollandale. 

Emil  Louis,  Oconto. 

Frank  Wozniak,  Athens  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Athens. 

C.  J.  Peterson,  Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  O.  Zerrenner,  Zerrenner  Bros.,  New  London. 

I.  J.  Covey,  Improvement  Bulletin,  Minneapolis. 

F.  T.  Havrad,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

A.  F.  Oeder.  Chicago,  Ill.,  5455  Drexel,  Chicago. 

S.  Gunther,  Gunther  Bros.  Brick  (Ave. ),  Pt.  Washington. 

Fred  Gunther,  Gunther  &  Tile  Brick,  Pt.  Washington. 

Frank  Gunther.  Gunther  &  Tile  Brick,  Pt.  Washington. 

F.  W.  Boult,  Good  Roads  Mch.  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Richard  G.  Hoffman,  Chicago. 

Warneld  Welsh,  Chicago. 

F.  R.  Minton,  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Jno.  Le  Mane,  F.  G.  Bolles,  Allman  Eng.  Sales  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Geo.  I.  Dietrich,  Sales  Mgr.  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Chicago. 

E.  A.  Allen,  Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

H.  A.  Hilker,  Hilker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine. 

E.  C.  Guhr,  703  49th  ave.,  West  Allis. 

Geo.  H.  Hartwell,  Chicago. 

Ed.  Fricke,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Clay  Co.,  Manitowoc. 

Samuel  A.  Greeley,  Supt.  City  Incinerator,  Milwaukee. 

Jos.  Poppert,  Milwaukee  Bldg.  Sup.  Co..  Milwaukee. 

Edwin  Underbory,  Milwaukee  Bldg.  Sup.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

A.  A.  McClamrock,  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort. 

John  J.  Maroney,  Chicago. 

A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland. 

Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  Merchants  &  Mfg.  Assn.,  Milwaukee. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION’S  MEETING 

AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 


HE  NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION  is  work¬ 
ing  hard,  through  its  committees,  to  make  the  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  the  third  annual  gathering,  the 
best  yet  held.  The  general  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  Axel  Anderson,  of  the  M.  Anderson  Brick  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  association.  E.  H. 
Cobb,  of  Minneapolis;  J.  P.  McLean,  of  Menominee,  Wis.,  and 
F.  J.  Nixon,  of  Duluth,  are  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  banquet;  which  will  be  held  the  evening  of  March  15. 

The  program  committee  consists  of  Ira  C.  Jones,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Rufus  P.  Morton,  of  Brickton,  and  R.  B.  Hinckley,  of 
Luverne.  This  committee  has  outlined  a  program  covering 
the  following  subjects,  and  has  drawn  a  bead  upon  its  in¬ 
tended  speakers,  but  will  not  give  them  out  until  they  have 
accepted.  The  following  are  the  proposed  topics: 

“Finding  a  Market.” 


“Conducting  a  Successful  Yard  in  the  Country.” 

“Conducting  a  Successful  Yard  in  the  City.” 

“Finding  the  Cost  of  Production.” 

“Architectural  Possibilities  of  Common  Brick.” 

“Advertising  Common  Brick.  Can  It  Be  Made  to  Pay?” 

“Tile  and  Drainage.” 

“The  Best  and  Cheapest  Way  to  Dry  Bricks.” 

“The  Best  Way  to  Maintain  Prices.” 

“The  Best  Way  to  Burn  Brick.” 

“Will  Our  Industries  Bo  Benefited  by  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion?” 

“Is  It  to  a  City’s  Permanent  Benefit  to  Build  of  Brick?” 

The  program  may  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  some 
more  topics.  There  is  also  to  be  a  question  box,  with  an¬ 
swers,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

The  subject  of  building  a  model  brick  residence  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  as  a  means  of  advertising  what  can  be 
done  with  brick  for  residence  construction  will  also  come  up 
for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Machinery  men  will  be  given  sufficient  time  to  display  and 


Carl  Cappel  and  Grant  Dibert,  ready  for  the  trip  to  Mammoth 
Cave,  or  any  old  thing. 


exploit  their  goods.  Heretofore  they  have  been  rather 
slighted  with  only  a  one-day  session,  such  as  has  been  held. 
Now  that  there  will  be  two  days — March  15  and  16 — it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  be  given  a  fair  hearing. 


WASHINGTON  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVENTION. 


Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  convention  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Clayworkers’  Association  which  held  their  meeting 
January  26,  27  and  28  in  Seattle.  The  meeting  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  bring  a  more  friendly  understanding  between 
the  different  clayworkers  of  the  State.  Spokane  was  well 
represented,  as  were  also  other  sections  of  the  State.  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  showed  the  largest  attendance.  The  visitors  were 
brickmakers  from  Portland  and  Tolo,  Oregon,  from  Westmin¬ 
ster  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  idea  to  organize  a  Northwest 
Clayworkers’  Association  was  left  with  a  committee,  and  will 
be  brought  up  later  after  careful  investigation  as  to  the  de- 
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mand  for  such  organization.  The  program  was  excellent,  and 
many  valuable  points  of  interest  were  brought  out.  Some  of 
the  papers  will  be  reproduced  in  The  Clay-Worker  later  on. 
The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  provided  a  special 
train  to  visit  their  plants  at  Taylor  and  Renton,  and  this 
company  did  much  to  make  the  convention  a  great  success. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  T.  J. 
Mackintosh;  first  vice-president,  W.  T.  Houlahan;  second  vice- 
president,  J.  T.  Davie;  treasurer,  D.  F.  Power;  secretary, 
James  Gibson;  and  executive  committee,  John  Megrath,  Frank 
Lohse  and  Jos.  K.  Moore. 


THE  NATIONAL  CLAY  MACHINERY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  members  of  the  N.  C.  M.  A.  had  their  annual  meeting 
in  the  Music  Room  of  the  Seelbach.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  in  connection  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  to  urge  upon  the  proper  railway  officials  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  classification  of  clayworking  machinery,  in  order 
to  secure  a  proper  freight  rate.  Aside  from  this  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  session  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  officers,  who  are: 
President,  L.  W.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  Ohio;  vice-president, 


start  until  spring,  and  have  empty  kilns  right  now,  when 
usually  they  begin  the  spring  with  kilns  pretty  full.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  certainly  unusual.  In  Kansas  there  is  still  a  water 
shortage  which  prevents  many  plants  from  running,  and  the 
same  conditions  apply  to  many  points  in  Oklahoma.  The  win¬ 
ter  demand  has  been  strong  enough  to  clean  out  all  the  plants 
which  burned  all  their  kilns  full  and  then  closed  down  for 
repairs,  and  so  there  is  very  little  reserve  brick  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  begin  the  season  with.  If  there  is  plenty  of  rain  from 
this  time  forward,  so  all  plants  will  be  able  to  run,  it  will 
cause  a  big  production  of  brick  in  a  short  time,  as  practically 
all  the  plants  closed  down  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  are  in  fine  shape  for  a  long  run.  If  the  railroads  are 
able  to  give  prompt  delivery  there  should  not  be  a  shortage 
of  brick  the  coming  season  for  any  great  length  of  time,  un¬ 
less  the  demand  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before  . 

Those  who  make  a  specialty  of  handling  paving  brick  are 
reporting  the  outlook  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  be  better 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  last  year  brought  them  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  could  take  care  of,  as  a  good  many  plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  more  delivery  than  could  be  made  in  the  specified 
time.  This  city  Is  not  doing  much  in  the  way  of  brick  pav- 


President  L.  W.  Penfield, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Secretary  W.  N.  Durbin, 
Anderson,  Ind. 


Vice-President  H.  J.  Flood, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


H.  J.  Flood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  W.  N.  Durbin,  Anderson,  Ind  . 


KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THERE  was  some  fine  building  weather  in  January  and 
the  early  part  of  February,  and  the  contractors  have 
generally  been  making  pretty  good  use  of  it.  This  is 
the  time  of  year  when  contractors  are  glad  to  get  enough  to 
do  to  hold  their  gangs  of  workmen  together,  and  with  the 
weather  we  have  been  enjoying,  it  would  seem  certain  that 
most  gangs  were  held  together  in  good  shape  for  the  spring 
rush,  and  that  it  will  begin  early  if  the  weather  at  that  time 
will  permit. 

Some  builders  are  preparing  for  spring  work  by  ordering 
the  brick  on  the  ground  now,  and  a  great  many  brick  are  be¬ 
ing  placed  at  this  time  which  will  not  be  used  for  a  month  or 
two.  This  advance  business  taken  with  the  brick  actually 
going  into  work  at  this  time  is  making  the  winter  business 
better  than  was  expected,  and  the  dealers  are  glad  to  have  the 
advance  business,  as  they  feel  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  everyone  as  soon  as  spring  really  opens. 

High  prices  are  beginning  to  be  talked  again,  and  some 
seem  to  think  that  they  will  advance  as  the  season  advances. 
Their  reason  for  this  prediction  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  plants  have  been  closed  down  this  season  and  will  not 


ing,  that  line  of  work  being  largely  confined  to  alleys,  but  over 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  several  good  sized  street  contracts 
have  been  let,  and  some  are  to  be  let  in  the  future,  as  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  that  city  seem  to  be  willing  to  give  brick  its  rightful 
place  among  paving  materials. 

A  good  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  are  preparing  their 
preliminaries,  so  they  can  place  their  contracts  earlier  this 
year  than  in  the  past.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is 
the  cities  which  get  into  the  field  early  in  the  year  that  get 
their  paving  laid  that  year. 

Thos.  Eadie,  head  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Co.,  and 
Mrs.  Eadie  left  this  month  for  a  visit  to  Southern  California. 
They  usually  go  to  Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  sister  republic  this  year  they  decided  to  take 
in  California.  They  went  by  the  southern  and  will  probably 
return  by  the  northern  route,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

According  to  the  gossip  which  is  floating  around  in  the 
trade  there  has  been  a  shake-up  in  the  office  of  the  Kansas 
City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  It  is  stated  that  Secretary 
Baird  is  no  longer  with  the  company,  but  is  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  Manager  Reed  was  down  at  St.  Louis  this 
week,  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  those  in  the  office  refused  to  affirm  or  deny 
any  reports  and  they  were  also  unable  to  tell  where  Mr.  Baird 
could  be  found. 

The  Lyle  Brick  Co.  is  putting  in  new  machinery  in  its 
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South  Side  yard  to  make  repressed  paving  brick,  and  will  also 
add  several  new  kilns. 

The  Eadie  Building  Supply  Co.  reports  that  its  deliveries 
for  the  past  year  amounted  to  2,400  cars  of  brick. 

The  Kansas  City  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  which  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  C.  C.  Corwin  and 
others,  has  already  begun  construction  of  a  plant  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  terra  cotta  per  week.  The  main 
building  will  be  62x244  feet,  and  there  will  be  the  machine 
shops  and  another  building  of  30x60. 

K.  A.  W. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


A  New  Member  Well  Paid. 

My  Deab  Mr.  Randall: 

I  am  back  home  from  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  that  was 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  February  6  to  11,  1911.  I  had  a  right 
good  time.  This  was  my  first  convention,  and  I  think  I  will 
be  well  paid  for  the  trip  from  the  information  I  gathered 
there.  Mrs.  Post  and  I  will  be  at  your  next  convention. 
Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  kindness,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Glenhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y„  Feb.  16,  1911.  Jotham  Post. 


Meeting  Enjoyed  by  Dr.  Stratton. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  my  trip  to  Louisville, 
for  I  enjoyed  thoroughly  attending  your  meetings,  and  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  me  to  meet  personally 
so  many  representative  men  of  an  industry  with  which  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  so  closely  allied.  I  only 
regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  spend  more  time  with 

you.  i 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  at 
the  convention,  and  with  kindest  wishes  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  Association,  I  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  W.  Stratton,  Director. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  18,  1911. 


A  Missouri  Man  Was  Shown. 

Friend  Randall: 

Returned  home  all  O.  K.,  and  as  to  my  enjoyment  at  the 
convention,  would  paraphrase  a  slogan  of  one  of  our  large 
hardware  houses,  “Long  after  the  cost  is  forgotten  the 
thought  of  the  Louisville  convention  remains  a  pleasant  recol¬ 
lection.”  You  know  I  am  from  Missouri,  where  they  say, 
“You  must  show  me,”  and  1  can  truly  say  I  was  shown  just 
right.  The  agreeable  time  I  had  makes  me  feel  like  the  kid 
who  yelled,  “Some  more.”  And  for  me  at  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  it  will  be  some  more.  Yours  truly, 

%St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  14,  1911.  Julius  J.  Koch. 


Convention  Fulfilled  Every  Expectation. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention,  now  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  has  probably  fulfilled  every  expectation,  and  like  each 
preceding  one,  has  added  new  attractions  for  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  way  of  enlightenment  of  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  present  themselves  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to  attend  these 
annual  functions,  which  I  find  profitable  in  many  ways,  and 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  members  have  gained  each  oth¬ 
er’s  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  an  an¬ 
nual  family  reunion,  with  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good 
fellowship  existing  which  guarantee  its  success. 

The  information  that  is  available  is  bountiful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  and  the  members  are  very  ready  to  share  their  knowl¬ 


edge  and  experience  in  a  most  affable  manner,  and  any  brick- 
maker  who  does  not  participate  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conven¬ 
tions  simply  does  not  know  what  he  is  missing. 

With  my  very  best  wishes,  I  am,  Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Cappel. 


Up-to-Date  Brick  Manufacturers  Can’t  Afford  to  Miss  the 

Convention. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary: 

I  think  the  big  Louisville  convention  was  one  that  was 
calculated  to  do  every  one  good  that  attended;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  any  up-to-date  brickmaker  or  any  one  who  has  a 
desire  of  being  up-to-date  can  afford  to  miss  these  conven¬ 
tions.  I  am  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
the  next  year’s  convention  in  Chicago,  which  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  attending. 

With  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Randall,  and 
also  “the  granddaughter,”  I  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

Macon,  Ga.,  Feb.  2,  1911.  W.  E.  Dunwody. 


Looking  Forward  to  Next  Convention. 

Dear  Friend  Randall: 

After  leaving  the  convention  the  party  in  which  I  traveled 
made  a  trip  through  the  South.  We  saw  about  everything,  I 
guess,  that  there  is  to  see  in  that  country;  at  least  all  the 
things  that  we  thought  we  wanted  to  see,  and  arrived  home 
safely  yesterday  noon. 

Wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  success  of  the 
convention  and  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  prevailed.  We 
are  making  a  great  stride  forward  and  under  the  present 
management  and  spirit  which  prevails  in  our  Association  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  Brick  Association 
will  be  classed  at.  the  head  of  all  industries. 

We  are  already  planning  and  looking  forward  to  the  con¬ 
vention  next  year,  and  if  the  opportunity  does  not  present 
itself  before  that  time  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  Chicago. 

With  kindest  persona]  regards,  Yours  truly, 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1911.  W.  M.  Hodges. 


More  Than  Doubly  Paid. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  arrived  at  Shawmut  safely 
and  am  now  at  work,  looking  forward  to  our  next  meeting, 
which  I  understand  will  be  held  in  Chicago. 

I  assure  you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  our  fellow-crafts¬ 
men  and  exchange  experiences  once  a  year.  It  is  a  benefit,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  to  our  business.  I  have  never  yet 
attended  a  convention  when  I  have  not  gained  some  point  of 
information  that  more  than  doubly  paid  me. 

I  must  congratulate  you  upon  such  a  large  gathering  of  our 
fellow-craftsmen  and  for  the  valuable  and  instructive  papers 
read  at  our  meetings.  Professors  Purdy’s  and  Bleininger’s  and 
Mr.  Gregory’s  papers  I  considered  of  great  value,  as  these  sub¬ 
jects  were  touching  on  the  keynote  of  success  in  our  business. 
I  assure  you  Professor  Purdy’s  paper  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
earnest  effort  that  our  Investigating  Committee  is  putting  into 
this  industry  for  our  benefit. 

T  was  somewhat  sorry  and  disappointed  that  the  Ceramic 
Association  did  not  meet  with  us,  but  hope,  before  another 
year  comes  around,  they  will  reconsider  their  decision  and  de¬ 
cide  to  meet  with  us  at  their  next  convention.  We  need  their 
assistance,  their  presence  and  talented  methods  of  instruction 
as  an  incentive  to  the  craftsmen  in  the  commoner  occupation  of 
clayworking.  Some  of  our  highest  authorities  started  as  com¬ 
mon  brickmakers.  If  we  are  not  quite  so  high-toned  and  can¬ 
not  afford  to  wear  as  fine  clothes  as  some  of  these  professors 
and  scientists,  we  are  just  as  useful  in  filling  our  part  and  in 
helping  to  turn  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  So  induce  them  to  come  next  year  and 
help  the  common  craftsmen  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
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lems  that  confront  us  all. 

I  felt  quite  lonesome  when  I  heard  the  news  that  our  be¬ 
loved  Professor  Orton  could  not  attend  the  convention.  I  note 
with  great  pleasure  the  attendance  of  our  “Horace  Greely,” 
“Abraham  Lincoln”  and  Mr.  Ittner  and  other  noted  members 
of  the  Association.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  could  not 
meet  our  beloved  Vice-President,  Chas.  Crook,  whom  we  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Architect  of  the  universe  will  restore  him  to  his  former 
health  and  vigor,  so  that  we  can  again  meet  him  at  our  conven¬ 
tion  and  shake  hands  with  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  our 
Association. 

Trusting  that  all  members  of  the  convention  may  arrive 
home  safely  and  that  we  will  all  live  to  meet  another  year,  I 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  Yates. 


The  Convention  a  Lesson  in  Good  Fellowship. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Just  a  word  or  two  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of 
the  convention.  I  enjoyed  this,  my  second  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention,  more  than  I  did  the  first  at  Pittsburg,  and  that  is 
“going  some.”  It  certainly  was  a  well-planned  convention, 
hospitably  entertained,  splendidly  cared  for  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee.  You  have  a  membership  of  good  fellows,  earnest, 
thoughtful  men,  bent  on  the  advancement  of  their  craft; 
clean,  clever,  progressive  men.  To  me  it  was  a  lesson  in 
good  fellowship  that  was  an  unmixed  pleasure.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  more  than  ever  with  the  idea  that  the  motto  of  the 
Association  should  be  “The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,”  and  you  certainly  are  living  up  to  it. 

Hope  you  may  serve  another  twenty-five  years,  and  that 
the  Association  will  continue  to  make  marked  progress  every 
year.  Yours  cordially, 

Chicago,  Feb.  14,  1911.  C.  B.  Ver  Nooy. 


Little  Talks  of  the  Louisville  Convention. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Believing  that  good  burning  results  are  vitally  necessary 
to  the  successful  operation  of  a  brick  plant,  the  writer,  as 
the  first  step  in  investigating  at  the  convention  looked  up  the 
various  burning  propositions  as  regards  continuous  kilns  and 
oil  burning  propositions. 

In  continuous  kilns  there  were  represented  the  various 
types  such  as  the  Youngren  gas-fired  chamber  and  tunnel 
kilns,  the  side  and  top-fired  Haigh  kiln,  the  top-fired  Cobb 
continuous  kiln  and  the  Grath  system  of  continuous  kilns 
adapted  for  direct  coal  fire,  producer  gas  or  oil.  This  last 
system  uses  bag  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  chambers,  while 
the  Youngren  chamber  kiln  has  the  bag  wall  only  on  one 
side.  The  Haigh  as  well  as  the  Cobb  kilns  showed  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  tunnel  kiln.  The  Youngren  gas-fired  kiln  was  illus¬ 
trated  very  nicely  by  a  model  that  served  excellently  for 
illustrating  the  principle  of  operation  of  the  kiln.  I  for  one 
surely  do  believe  in  models,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
show  what  you  have  than  to  explain  the  merits  of  your  arti¬ 
cle  by  means  of  drawings.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  closer 
competition  will  entail  the  use  of  more  economical  kilns  than 
have  been  used  in  the  past,  and  the  rational  solution  is  the 
continuous  kiln,  and  with  the  different  types  already  pre¬ 
sented,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  select 
a  kiln  system  that  is  adapted  to  the  user’s  wants. 

The  next  proposition  looked  up  was  the  oil-burning  prop¬ 
osition,  which  was  represented  by  the  burners  of  Tate,  Jones 
&  Co.,  the  Weller  and  the  Schurs,  representing  steam  and 
air,  both  a  high  and  low  pressure.  The  use  of  oil  should  be 
determined  from  two  sides:  first,  as  a  question  of  economy, 
and  secondarily,  as  a  question  of  quality  of  product.  When 
coal  is  high  oil  may  be  cheaper  to  use,  but  even  with  a  slight 
increase  in  cost  it  may  be  to  advantage  to  use  oil  for  burn¬ 


ing  roofing  tile,  say  plain,  as  the  color  is  better  and  same 
glazed,  as  it  dispenses  with  the  use  of  saggers  or  boxing  in. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  of  the  larger  glass  factories 
in  France  and  Belgium  that  oil  has  displaced  producer  gas, 
owing  to  the  cei’tainty  of  results.  An  oil  burning  paper  was 
read  at  the  convention  that  surely  contains  solid  meat,  and 
it  is  advisable  for  prospective  oil  users  to  read  it. 

The  next  matter  that  took  up  the  writer’s  attention  was 
the  pyrometers  shown  by  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Company  and 
the  Brown  Pyrometer  Company.  There  were  recording,  in¬ 
dicating  and  heat  controlling  pyrometers,  and  the  manner 
of  attachment  to  any  number  of  kilns  was  clearly  and  plainly 
shown.  These  instruments  are  certainly  of  great  value,  con¬ 
sidering  that  their  application  and  use  is  very  simple  and 
of  material  benefit  to  both  burners  and  plant  owners,  and 
it  will  be  a  source  of  security  to  both  the  old  time  burner 
and  the  rising  young  burner  as  well. 

Another  display  that  appealed  to  the  writer  was  the 
Mathews  gravity  carrier,  in  that  the  display  parts  were  of 
actual  working  size,  showing  straight  lines  and  curves  as 
well. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  certainly  struck 
the  keynote  of  successful  advertising  in  their  moving  picture 
show  of  the  application  of  the  setting  machine  as  shown  in 
up  draft  kilns.  It  was  just  like  being  in  two  plants,  where 
in  one  case  the  setting  was  done  by  hand  and  in  the  other 
by  the  machine.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  the 
arches  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  kiln  was  set. 

In  dry  clay  process  the  writer  found  only  two  models  ex¬ 
hibited,  one  by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  people,  who  had  their 
model  attached  to  an  electric  motor,  and  the  other  was  a 
hand  operated  model  exhibited  by  the  Illinois  Supply  and 
Construction  Company,  which  showed  a  very  ingenious  meth¬ 
od  of  getting  rid  of  the  air  in  the  brick  during  the  pressing. 

All  the  necessary  brickmaking  appliances  were  very  well 
represented  by  catalogue  and  samples,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  prospective  purchaser  to  find  what  he  wanted. 


Exhibits  of  Clay  Products. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  in  that  each  individual  exhibit  was  small  numerically, 
but  when  grouped  the  exhibit  was  fine.  They  apparently 
were  all  shale  brick,  but  one  firm  showed  a  salt  glazed  paver 
which  certainly  looked  impervious  to  me.  The  exhibit  looked 
like  it  had  been  made  by  one  big  family. 

In  view  of  the  ways  of  adapting  mud  brick  machinery, 
the  Iron  Clay  Brick  Company  showed  their  usual  enterprise 
in  exhibiting  their  dry  clay  flash  brick.  Their  exhibit  was 
small,  showing  only  one  brick,  of  each  shade,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  graduations  of  shades,  running  from 
the  lighter  to  the  darker  ones,  all  of  which  is  effected  by  the 
range  of  temperature  as  well  as  the  degree  of  oxidation. 
Where  comparison  is  made  with  the  mud  brick,  flash  brick 
it  is  already  shown  that  color  and  texture  of  these  different 
process  products  colors  and  shades  can  be  produced  with  one 
process  that  cannot  be  effected  by  other  process.  Flash  brick 
that  wrere  all  O.  K.  were  also  exhibited  by  M.  C.  Everhard, 
Massillon,  Ohio;  Alsey  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Alsey,  Ill., 
and  the  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  Louisville. 

In  rough  face  brick  (Devonshire,  etc.)  the  Hanover  Brick 
Company,  Ohio,  had  some  fine  brick  of  the  matt  brick  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  Clay  Craft  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
showed  samples  of  what  might  be  termed  a  rustic  or  cordu¬ 
roy  face.  It  was  shown  that  in  adopting  a  little  imaginary 
skill,  radically  different  looking  products  can  be  obtained 
out  of  practically  the  same  material,  and  serves  to  show 
tha.t  the  modern  brickmaker  possesses  inventive  faculty.  In 
solid  color  face  brick  the  reds  were  well  represented  by  the 
Hanover  (Ohio)  Brick  Company  and  the  Tuna  Valley  Brick 
Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  the  grays  were  shown  by  the 
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Kittaning  people  and  the  Pearl  Clay  Products  Company, 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Gossip. 

Anent  the  old-time  brickmaker,  one  of  the  new  brick  con¬ 
cerns  showed  a  line  of  brick  in  which  various  colors  of  the 
face  were  effected  apparently  by  a  slipping  process.  While 
the  talk  about  their  brick  was  going  on  an  old-time  brick- 
maker  came  along  and  volunteered  this  statement:  “We  are 
going  this  one  better;  we  put  our  coating  on  after  the  brick 
are  burnt,  and  it  stays  on,  too.”  This  remark  should  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  fraternity  because  the  old-timer  shows 
a  willingness  to  adopt  modern  methods  and  that  the  state 
of  the  art  is  not  at  a  standstill. 

Messrs.  Steadman  &  Robinson,  Greenridge,  N.  Y.,  showed 
a  burner  for  up-draft  kilns  and  made  statements  that  looked 
odd  to  the  western  brickmaker.  They  claimed  they  burned 
their  brick  with  anthracite  coal  which  cost  them  $1.00  to 
$1.25  a  ton.  They  make  what  is  called  rough  and  double 
coalies,  that  is,  they  put  say  from  25  to  50  pounds  of  anthra¬ 
cite  dust  per  thousand  brick  into  the  clay  before  running 
through  the  machines.  The  rough  “coalies”  are  used  in  the 
body  of  the  kiln  and  the  double  “coalies”  where  it  is  difficult 
to  create  the  proper  heat.  The  burning  conditions  are  han¬ 
dled  very  close  in  that  the  burning  follows  right  upon  the 
water  smoking.  This  is  what  is  termed  in  Europe  burning 
under  the  wet  blanket.  They  claim  they  use  200  pounds  coal 
in  the  furnace,  50  pounds  coal  in  the  brick  and  25  pounds  coal 
for  steam  used  in  their  appliance,  or  275  pounds  anthracite 
coal  per  thousand  brick.  The  $1.25  per  ton  for  anthracite 
coal  and  only  275  pounds  per  thousand  brick  surely  appeared 
fascinating  to  me. 

Another  interesting  story  came  to  my  ears:  “Bituminous 
shale  for  paints.”  This  was  a  surprise  to  me,  as  such  shale 
is  generally  considered  a  bugaboo.  The  outlines  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  are  about  as  follows:  Retorts  are  charged  with  the  shale 
and  submitted  to  heat  and  the  resistant  gases  are  utilized  for 
heating  purposes  and  the  condensed  oil  is  a  valuable  by¬ 
product.  The  residue  is  taken  from  the  retorts,  ground  and 
used  as  paints,  and  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  that  it  with¬ 
stands  the  ravages  of  the  weather. 

Another  interesting  story  told  was  the  history  of  a  sewer 
pipe  plant  at  Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  Africa.  You  talk 
about  strict  specifications,  their  specifications  surely  were. 
The  contract  called  for  $125,000,000  worth  of  pipe,  but  was 
carried  out  successfully,  even  with  crudest  kind  of  labor.  It 
made  me  feel  good  to  think  that  even  in  far-off  Africa  the 
value  of  a  sanitary  salt-glazed  sewer  pipe  is  appreciated  as 
against  the  much-lauded  cement  pipe. 

It  has  also  been  heard  at  the  convention  that  it  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea  for  brickmakers  to  adopt  a  slogan,  two  of  them 
being  cited:  “It  washes  its  own  face,”  and  “Made  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  seems  necessary.”  A  Satisfied  Delegate. 


CHANGES  IN  LACLEDE-CH  R I  STY  CLAY  PRODCCTS 

COMPANY. 


Mr.  William  C.  Morris  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  and  has  been 
made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Morris  will 
spend  some  time  in  southern  California  before  resuming  ac¬ 
tive  duties.  Mr.  James  Green  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  Mr.  John  L.  Green  becomes  president,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Hatton,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  Lyon,  secretary  and  counsel. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  James  Green,  William 
C.  Morris,  John  L.  Green,  Richard  D.  Hatton,  Montague  Lyon 
and  Robert  H.  Miller. 


Notice  of  an  increase  of  $200,000  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  Company  has  been  filed,  bringing  the  cap¬ 
ital  stock  up  to  $300,000.  John  W.  Sibley,  the  popular  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  is  president  of  this  company. 


OBITUARY. 


HARRISON  EVERETT  ASHLEY. 


The:  AMERICAN  clayworking  fraternity  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Harrison  Everett  Ashley, 
which  occurred  February  4  at  Pittsburg,  due  to  men¬ 
ingitis,  following  two  operations  for  mastoid  abscess.  He  was 
taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  from  the  work  which  he 
loved  so  well.  His  death  is  a  great  shock  to  his  many  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  as  well  as  to  all  clavworkers  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  and  its  higher  development. 

Harrison  Everett  Ashley  was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
August  2,  1876,  of  good  Puritan  ancestry,  the  son  of  A.  Davis 
and  Caroline  Morse  Ashley.  As  a  child  he  was  studious  and 
always  eager  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  New  Bedford  and 
later  attended  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  tak¬ 
ing  the  course  in  chemical  engineering.  At  the  institute  he 
was  a  close  student  and  exceedingly  thorough  in  all  he  did. 
He  was  graduated  in  1900  with  the  degree  of  S.  B.  in  chemical 
engineering. 

Mr.  Ashley  during  his  college  course  had  specialized  in 
metallurgy  and  consequently  took  up  the  technology  of  foun¬ 
dry  metal  and  steel  after  leaving  the  institute.  He  held  sev 
eral  positions  in  steel  plants  and  foundries,  out  meanwhile 


Harrison  Everett  Ashley 


became  exceedingly  interested  in  silicates,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  slags  and  clays.  Upon  corresponding  with  Professor 
Orton  he  was  advised  to  secure  a  practical  position.  This  he 
did  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China 
Company  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Realizing  the  advisability 
of  securing  special  training  in  this  line,  he  then  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  in  ceramics  at  the  Ohio  State  University  under 
Professor  Orton.  During  his  stay  at  the  university  he  was 
honored  by  election  to  Sigma  Xi,  an  honorary  scientific  frater¬ 
nity.  After  completing  this  work  Mr.  Ashley  returned  to  his 
position  at  East  Liverpool,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  kiln  work  and  later  of  all  the  raw  materials.  After  the 
construction  of  the  great  pottery  plant  at  Newell,  W.  Va.,  the 
company  transferred  him  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  tested 
all  the  materials  used  and  had  charge  of  the  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  of  this  large  concern. 

In  1908  he  received  the  appointment  as  assistant  ceramic 
chemist  with  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  in  1910,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  he  was  promoted  to  be  associate  chem¬ 
ist.  In  this  field  he  enjoyed  the  opportunities  offered  to  the 
utmost  and  worked  unceasingly  in  developing  new  principles. 
He  realized  promptly  the  value  of  modern  research  in  regard 
to  colloidal  chemistry  and  proceeded  to  study  the  clays  and 
their  properties  from  this  standpoint.  He  was  successful  in 
developing  new  lines  of  thought,  which  he  applied  not  only  to 
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clays,  but  also  to  lime  hydrate,  metallurgical  slimes  and  other 
substances. 

Mr.  Ashley  contributed  freely  to  technical  literature  and 
he  has  written  articles  and  papers  upon  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  The  study  of  tellurium  alloys;  the  use  of  the  triaxial 
diagram  in  the  thermal  study  of  slags;  a  suggested  method 
of  studying  the  gas  engine  cycle  by  means  of  a  logarithmic 
triaxial  diagram;  the  production  of  luster  effects  on  glass;  the 
effect  of  various  lime  compounds  in  a  whiteware  body;  the 
diagrammatic  study  of  glazes  as  regards  their  crazing  and 
shivering  limits;  the  testing  of  pottery  materials;  a  testing 
method  for  pottery  plaster;  the  colloidal  content  of  clays;  the 
control  of  the  colloids  in  clay;  the  precipitation  of  metallurgi¬ 
cal  slimes,  and  a  number  of  other  papers. 

Harrison  Everett  Ashley  represented  the  highest  type  of 
manhood.  He  was  of  an  exceedingly  kind  and  genial  nature, 
full  of  the  old-fashioned  Yankee  humor,  of  absolute  and  fear¬ 
less  integrity,  unselfish  in  his  labors,  always  ready  to  help 
another  and,  most  important  of  ali,  a  sincere  Christian. 

He  met  death  bravely,  and  his  lips  uttered  no  complaint, 
though  conscious  until  his  spirit  departed.  His  last  words 
were  of  cheer  to  his  loved  ones.  Mr.  Ashley  is  mourned  by  a 
widow  and  a  young  child,  his  parents  and  brothers.  Those 
that  knew  him  mourn  the  good  man,  the  loyal  friend,  the  able 
investigator  and  scientist,  the  unselfish  worker,  the  devout 
Christian.  His  memory  will  continue  to  live  with  us. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  CLAYWORKING  FIELDS 

OF  ILLINOIS. 


THE  Banner  Clay  Works,  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  extensive  improvements  at  its  plant  and  a  full 
force  of  men  is  at  work. 

N.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Harvel  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Har- 
vel,  Ill.,  was  elected  chairman  of  a  meeting  held  February 
15  at  Litchfield,  Ill.,  when  it  was  decided  to  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  brick  and  tile  factories  of  the  southern  part  of 
Illinois.  Joseph  Mitchell,  of  the  Oland  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 
of  Witt,  Ill.,  was  elected  secretary.  Study  of  improvements 
in  the  clay-working  industry  and  mutual  and  social  benefits 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  organization  which  will  meet  again  in 
Litchfield,  March  30th.  Others  present  at  the  meeting  were 
H.  P.  Brown,  of  Palmer;  F.  E.  Flegel,  of  Morrisonville;  S.  D. 
Price,  of  Waggoner;  F.  C.  Reinka,  of  Harvel;  F.  I.  Luking, 
of  Raymond,  and  D.  Davis,  of  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  of  Litchfield. 

The  Western  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  do  a  general  man¬ 
ufacturing  business.  The  incorporators  are  R.  H.  Green  and 
W.  J.  Gilbert. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Alton  Brick  Company, 
of  Alton,  Ill.,  has  been  called  for  February  27  to  consider  the 
proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to 
$250,000.  Enlargement  of  the  capital  is  made  necessary  by 
increasing  business. 

The  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $120,000  to  $250,000. 

J.  F.  Martin’s  tile  factory  at  Arthur,  Ill.,  had  a  record  of 
500,000  tile  in  the  last  season.  Of  these  335,000  were  sold  lo¬ 
cally.  Orders  for  125  carloads  could  not  be  filled. 

The  White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  White  Hall,  Ill., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $40,000  and  the 
clay  fields  in  that  vicinity  will  be  drawn  upon  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sewer  pipe  drain  tile,  stoneware,  pottery,  etc.  The 
incorporators,  who  are  prominent  in  Central  Illinois,  are  Hen¬ 
ry  C.  Morrow,  Carlton  H.  Stahl  and  Frank  Griswold.  A  site 
lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads  is  considered. 

The  name  of  W.  S.  Purington  is  connected  with  rumors 
of  a  new  brick  industry  at  Dahinda,  near  Galesburg,  Ill.,  where 
it  is  said  there  is  an  excellent  quality  of  shale. 

It  is  said  that  the  Illinois  Ceramic  Company,  which  re¬ 
cently  began  the  operation  of  its  new  plant  at  Macomb  Ill 
is  considering  a  contract  for  its  entire  output  of' porcelain  in¬ 
sulators  for  insulation  in  electrical  construction  work.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  men  are  now  employed.  Charles  Ketron,  formerly 


superintendent  of  the  Macomb  Pottery  Company,  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Western  Brick  Company,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  is  busy  build¬ 
ing  several  new  kilns. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  $50,000  brick  and  tile  factory 
one  mile  southwest  of  Newton,  Iowa.  H.  A.  Brown,  a  day¬ 
man  of  Lehigh,  Iowa,  analyzed  several  hundred  pounds  of 
the  clay  available  and  found  it  of  excellent  quality.  Tests 
also  were  made,  it  is  said,  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Bucyrus, 

Illinois. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


A  DECIDEDLY  OPTIMISTIC  feeling  seems  to  exist  in 
brick  manufacturing  and  jobbing  circles  of  Wisconsin 
just  at  the  present  time.  Judging  from  the  inquiries 
that  are  being  made  in  building  lines  even  at  this  early  date, 
a  very  satisfactory  amount  of  building  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  State  this  spring.  Contractors  and  architects  say  that 
while  conditions  were  naturally  quiet  during  the  past  month, 
more  inquiries  are  now  being  made  than  was  the  case  a  year 
ago.  General  manufacturing  and  industrial  conditions  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  about  the  State  are  fast  returning  to  the  normal 
state,  and  confidence,  while  still  depressed  in  some  lines,  is 
stronger  than  for  some  time. 

Most  of  the  brick  manufacturers  in  attendance  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  held  in  Milwaukee,  expressed  themselves  as  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  outlook.  Just  at  the  present  time  most  of  the 
brick  manufacturing  concerns  are  busily  engaged  in  getting 
their  plants  in  readiness  for  an  early  spring  run. 

The  Antigo  Building  Supply  Company,  of  Antigo,  Wis., 
has  completed  the  installation  of  a  new  150  h.p.  engine  and 
has  resumed  operations  with  a  large  working  force.  The 
company  plans  to  increase  its  capital  stock  of  $40,000  within 
the  near  future. 

A  $30,000  corporation  has  been  organized  at  Cumberland, 
Wis.,  to  take  over  the  Peter  Larson  brickyard  and  plant  at 
Barronette,  Wis.  New  brick  machinery  will  be  added  and  a 
line  of  tile  will  also  be  manufactured. 

Several  Wisconsin  cities  have  plans  under  way  for  the 
laying  of  extensive  brick  pavements  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  None  of  the  cities  in  the  State  is  planning  on  a  more 
extensive  paving  campaign  than  is  Madison,  the  capital  city, 
however.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  the  approximate 
amount  which  Madison  av ill  invest  during  the  coming  season 
in  permanent  street  improvements.  All  the  work  will  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  City  Engineer  Icke,  who  seems 
to  lean  strongly  to  a  liberal  use  of  vitrified  brick  in  the  pav¬ 
ing  work. 

G.  W.  Kennedy,  for  ten  years  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Manitowoc  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Manitowoc, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  brick  manufacturers  and  salesmen 
in  Wisconsin,  has  retired  from  the  company.  H.  M.  Clark 
and  Elmer  Leach  are  now  in  control  of  the  company,  which 
operates  one  of  the  largest  yards  and  plants  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  engage  in  the  contracting  business. 

It  is  reported  in  Milwaukee  that  a  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Green  Bay  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  terazzo, 
tile,  mosaic  and  concrete  floors. 

The  city  officials  of  Antigo  have  plans  under  way  for  the 
erection  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  the  installation  of  a 
large  brick  main  sewer. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  will  begin  its  spring  season  by  manufacturing  wire-cut 
brick,  and  has  installed  a  machine  for  this  purpose.  The  new 
equipment  will  enable  the  company  to  increase  its  output  by 
40,000  brick  daily,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  season’s  output 
will  amount  to  5,000,000  brick.  The  company  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  as  in  the  past.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  of  the  company  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Robert  Zinke;  vice-president,  A.  J. 
McCreery:  secretary,  E.  H.  Korrer;  treasurer,  M.  T.  Sim¬ 
mons;  directors,  A.  G.  Bechaud,  George  Bolan,  Dr.  Derwe,  C. 
F.  Geisse  and  A1  Hutter.  Another  meeting  of  the  company 
will  be  held  on  February  17.  A.  Badger. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  CONVENTION  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BETTERMENT 
OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Friend  Randall: 

The  Convention  was  a  success,  with  the  largest  attendance 
of  active  members  of  any  held  to  date.  The  delegates  in  gen¬ 
eral  must  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  expense  involved, 
and  each  member  should  recognize  that  he  aided  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  attained.  The  carefully  prepared  articles  descriptive  of 
the  analyzing,  treating  and  testing  the  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  the  mixing  and  shaping  of 
the  various  styled  products,  the  drying  and  burning  of  same, 
the  discussion  of  railroad  rates  and  tariff  duties,  the  in\estiga- 
tion  and  comparison  of  machinery  and  appliances  that  are  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  and  produce  the  various  products,  the  merits 
of  manganese  steel  and  permanency  of  the  various  wares  as 
to  durability,  strength  and  maintenance  of  colors  once  fixed 
in  the  various  structures  for  use,  attracted  universal  interest, 
and  will  serve  as  a  lasting  volume  of  information  to  the  end 
that  added  perfection  will  be  attained  and  success  made  more 
secure. 

The  combined  factors,  viz.:  the  clay  manufacturer  and  the 
machinery  manufacturer,  served  to  make  complete  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  general  attendance  in  that  those  who  sought 
diversified  information  found  that  which  interested  them  in 
particular,  as  well  as  in  general. 

Pleasure  was  evident  in  all  directions;  acquaintances  were 
gladly  renewed,  new  acquaintances  were  acquired,  both  of 
which  will  prove  a  lasting  bond  in  the  cementing  of  friend¬ 
ship,  which  in  turn  lends  vital  sinews  of  strength  to  the  life, 
endurance  and  progress  of  the  Association. 

The  banquet  was  well  attended,  affirmed  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  dining-room  of  the  Seelbach  Hotel  was  filled  from 
wall  to  wall.  One  guest  was  heard  to  say  he  never  ate  so 
much  at  one  meal  in  all  his  life.  Asked  to  explain,  he  said, 
“There  was  so  much  to  eat,”  and  not  knowing  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  render  so  many  courses,  he  ate  everything  as  it  was 
served,  admitted  that  the  seventh  service  fractured  several 
buttons.  He  volunteered  he  was  from  Missouri  and  had  to  be 
shown. 

The  smoker  given  by  the  Louisville  Clay  Manufacturers 
was  well  attended.  The  numerous  lantern  pictures  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  structures,  portraying  dismal  failure,  proved  inter¬ 
esting  and  served  to  display  a  serious  attack  and  utter  defeat 
against  clay  products  on  the  part  of  Portland  cement 
at  least  when  used  in  the  various  structures  and  subjected 
to  conditions  as  were  exposed.  Serious  reflection  was  trans¬ 
formed  upon  the  announcement  of  “Lights  out.”  The  real 
thing,  darkies  and  lassies,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music 
of  like  ensemble,  appeared  upon  the  stage,  followed  by  the 
boom  of  the  base  drum,  toot  of  the  Long  Tom  horn,  songs 
from  the  darky  cabins  of  Old  Kentucky,  mingled  with  side¬ 
steps  and  high  kicking,  ending  in  a  grand  scramble  for  the 
small  coin  tossed  upon  the  stage.  The  smoker  adjourned  with 
the  words,  “We  thank  you,  Mr.  Louisville  Clay  Manufacturer,” 
with  the  assurance  that  the  pleasure  was  ours. 

Mr.  Seelbach  has  a  fine  hotel  and  knows  how  to  operate  it. 

An  impression — would  it  not  be  best  for  the  clay  products 
manufacturers  to  combine  in  one  National  Clay  Products  As¬ 
sociation;  make  perfect  one  forceful  organization.  Sub¬ 
divide  by  placing  the  various  departments  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  under  the  supervision  of  committees,  all  to  report  to 
one  general  Executive  Committee.  Hold  annual  Conventions 
and  Exhibitions  at  central  points  and  in  cities  that  have  suit¬ 
able  Convention  Halls,  Exhibition  Coliseums  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations.  Let  the  membership  fee  be  in  keeping  with 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  institution.  Subdivide 
space  in  the  Exhibition  Building;  place  a  price  on  each  space 
in  keeping  with  its  location  and  dimensions.  Offer  the  numer¬ 


ous  spaces  by  allotment  under  a  fair  devised  distribution 
scheme.  Offer  the  exhibition  spaces  to  all  manufacturers  ot 
clay  products  whatsoever,  also  to  all  manufacturers  ot  machin¬ 
ery  pertaining  thereto,  also  to  all  others  who  are  interested 
and  allied  with  the  industry.  The  public  would  visit  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  such  revenue  would  afford  support. 

Centralization  of  power  augments  strength  and  will  gain  the 
attention  of  the  consumer  and  public  to  the  products  of  this 
world-wide  industry.  Such  an  organization,  progressively  con¬ 
ducted,  would  consolidate  effort,  disseminate  information  and 
officially  and  collectively  become  a  commercial  power  of  mag¬ 
nitude. 

Does  it  not  appear  more  reasonable  to  combine  in  one  or¬ 
ganization  and  work  collectively  for  the  desired  results,  rather 
than  remain  disjointediy  organized  and  cry  aloud  against  com¬ 
petitors?  Yours  truly, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Geo.  C.  Videtto. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


HE  REMARKABLY  active  movement  of 
building  brick  which  has  featured  the 
Toledo  market  all  winter  shows  no  signs 
of  abating,  but  on  the  contrary  is  grow- 
more  brisk  as  the  spring  building  season 
approaches.  Some  say  the  demand  has 
exceeded  their  ability  to  supply  the  trade 
while  others  claim  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  all  the  business  that  has  come  in.  One 
thing  is  certain  and  that  is,  that  brick  concerns  will  be  taxed 
to  their  limit  the  coming  season  if  indications  count  for  any¬ 
thing.  Manufacturers  recognize  this  condition  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  arrangements  accordingly,  as  nearly  as  they  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  Several  of  the  local  concerns  have  been 
operating  all  winter  up  to  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  they 
were  forced  to  shut  down  for  annual  repairs.  At  present  none 
of  them  are  operating,  but  they  announce  that  they  will  be 
going  at  full  blast  again  next  week.  The  supply  may  be  said 
to  be  rather  below  normal,  and  manufacturers  are  figuring  on 
an  increased  output,  some  of  them  putting  in  additional  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  otherwise  fitting  up  their  plants  to  care  for  what 
they  feel  certain  will  be  an  increased  trade. 

The  outside  trade  promises  even  more  than  the  city  of 
Toledo  proper,  and  indications  here  point  to  an  approach  if 
not  equal  of  the  record  in  1905,  the  banner  season  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  building  business.  At  present  for  city  delivery,  common 
building  brick  are  retailing  at  about  $6.75. 

The  Ohio  Brick  Company  of  Toledo  reports  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  business  booked  recently.  Among  other  contracts 
landed  is  one  for  800,000  rough  face  pressed  brick  for  use  in 
the  two  new  high  school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Toledo  this 
summer.  These  brick,  which  will  be  2-inchx8-inch,  will  be 
turned  out  by  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Company  of  Cleveland.  The 
Ohio  Brick  Company  will  furnish  2,000,000  common  building 
brick  for  the  East  Toledo  High  School  building,  the  contract 
for  the  West  Toledo  building  not  yet  having  been  awarded,  so 
far  as  common  brick  are  concerned.  In  order  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  coming  season,  the  Ohio  Brick  Company  is  now  in¬ 
stalling  an  additional  machine  which  will  approximately  double 
the  output  of  this  concern.  A  Haigh  continuous  kiln  has  been 
in  use  by  this  concern  for  some  time  with  the  best  of  results, 
none  but  good  hard  brick  being  produced. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association  recently  met 
in  convention  at  the  Boody  House  in  Toledo.  More  than 
thirty  members  of  the  Tile  Manufacturers  Association  also 
convened  in  regular  qaurterly  session.  Numerous  matters 
pertaining  to  their  business  were  discussed  and  the  meeting 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  Leo  Child,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  has  been 
president  for  the  past  two  years,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
Secretary  J.  D.  Rumsey,  a  prominent  tile  manufacturer  of 
Stryker,  Ohio,  was  also  present.  Reports  of  the  past  year  s 
bus  hues  show  it  to  have  teen  unusually  flourishing.  T.  O.  D. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 


it  who  had  this  sample  taken  out  of  their  street.  There  is 
no  need  to  worry  about  that,  for  there  is  plenty  more  in 
Cleveland  where  this  came  from. 

# *  *  * 

In  the  country  districts  especially  it  is  being  demonstrated 
that  the  drain  tile  business  is  a  splendid  side  line  to  brick¬ 
making,  and  that  it  does  well  to  develop  and  push  by  an  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  of  advertising. 

*  *  sit 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


If  you  did  not  attend  the  Louisville  convention  you  missed 
something,  but  you  can  get  the  next  best  thing  to  it  by  read¬ 
ing  the  report  of  it  in  The  Clay-Worker. 

*  *  * 

That  talk  on  trade  schools  served  to  remind  us  again  that 
the  more  and  better  trade  schools  we  have  the  more  good 
citizens  we  will  have. 

*  *  * 

It  is  still  not  the  cost  of  brick  so  much  as  the  cost  and 
worry  of  getting  it  put  up  into  the  walls  that  serves  as  a  drag 
to  much  more  rapid  progress  in  its  use. 

*  *  ■* 

The  whole  brick  family  was  there — the  N.  B.’s,  the  P.  B.’s, 
the  B.  B.’s — and  all  the  B.’s  were  busy  and  happy.  The  par¬ 
ent  association  is  rather  proud  of  its  many  husky  offsprings, 
too. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  expressions  made  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conven¬ 
tion  that  quite  a  number  are  treasuring  in  their  memory  is 
that  the  main  distinction  between  a  rut  and  a  grave  is  the 
matter  of  depth. 

*  *  * 

1  hat  it  pays  to  have  good  brick  streets  in  more  ways  than 
one  was  demonstrated  in  that  because  Cleveland  has  more 
good  brick-paved  streets  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  is  to  be  moved  there. 

*  *  * 

1  he  local  people  at  Louisville  are  worrying  some  about 
the  hole  left  when  President  Blair  took  out  that  little  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  pavement  to  bring  along  from  Cleveland  to  show 
just  what  constitutes  an  ideal  brick  pavement.  It  is  such 
a  good  sample  that  it  is  highly  prized,  and  there  is  natur¬ 
ally  some  wonder  expressed  as  to  how  the  people  feel  about 


The  ladies  who  attended  the  Louisville  convention  were 
well  provided  for.  The  special  entertainments  arranged  for 
them  by  the  local  committee  proved  very  pleasing,  so  much 
so  that  those  who  can  will  be  sure  to  be  present  at  the  next 
convention. 

*  *  * 

Not  only  might  it  be  possible  to  increase  the  building  brick 
business  150  per  cent,  by  the  elimination  of  wood  in  the  outer 
walls  of  house  buildings,  but  it  would  also  increase  quality 
and  stability  of  the  houses  themselves  so  that  everybody 
would  be  benefited. 

*f» 

It  was  pretty  well  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Dunwody  in  his 
paper  before  the  B.  B.  A.  that  the  next  best  thing  to  a  solid 
brick  wall  is  a  veneered  brick  wall,  and  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  can  push  this  kind  of  a  building  proposition  success¬ 
fully  in  competition  with  lumber  for  outside  walls. 

H«  #  s*c 

There  were  more  people  learned  more  things  about  the 
real  value  of  proper  advertising  at  the  Louisville  convention 
than  they  were  ever  impressed  with  before,  and  if  they  take 
this  knowledge  home  and  use  it  as  they  should  both  the  brick 
manufacturers  and  the  country  in  general  should  benefit 
from  it. 

*  *  * 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  are  just  as  interested  in 
having  thorough  tests  of  brick  paving  material  as  are  city 
engineers,  and  often  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  realize 
and  understand  the  unavoidable  variations  in  rattler  tests. 
Therefore,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  are  generally  in  position  to  give  authoritative  in¬ 
formation. 


THE  SIDE  TRIP  TO  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 


Those  who  made  the  trip  to  the  Cave  had  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  time.  All  told,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  of  them. 
Instead  of  all  going  at  one  time,  a  number  of  small  parties 
made  the  trip  at  different  times,  some  going  Thursday,  others 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  group  picture  in  this  issue  gives 
the  proper  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  visitors.  They  just 
made  a  lark  of  it  and  had  a  jolly  good  time. 


ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  EASY  MARK  CLUB? 


We  have  received  advice  from  three  worthy  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ohio,  stating  that  they  had  recently  been  initiated 
into  the  Order  of  “Easy  Marks”  by  a  smooth  gentleman  who 
represented  himself  to  be  Mr.  George  H.  Richmond,  of  the 
Richmond  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who, 
having  been  on  a  business  trip  west,  and  having  traveled  far¬ 
ther  and  longer  than  he  intended,  found  himself  just  a  little 
“shy  of  money,”  and  so  requested  the  initiates  to  kindly  cash 
a  check  for  him  for  $50.  In  the  three  cases  referred  to  the 
favor  was  extended,  and  in  due  time  the  drafts  came  back 
unpaid,  and  the  gentlemen  who  endorsed  same  consider  them¬ 
selves  full-fledged  life  members  of  the  Order  of  Easy  Marks. 
They  are  good  fellows,  very  companionable,  and  will  extend 
the  glad  hand  to  others  of  the  fraternity  who  have  already,  or 
may  in  the  near  future,  qualify  for  admission  in  this  organi¬ 
zation,  the  membership  of  which  is  limited,  but  very  select. 
The  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker  was  waited  upon  by  the  alleged 
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Mr.  Richmond,  and  an  invitation  extended  to  join  the  merry 
throng,  but,  owing  to  our  bank  cashier  insisting  on  wiring  the 
bank  on  which  the  draft  was  drawn,  just  as  a  matter  of  form, 
the  invitation  was  withdrawn.  This  bit  of  objectionable  “red 
tape”  was  very  distasteful  to  the  gentleman  in  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  so  we  “missed  another  chance  to  be  a  hero.” 


THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  SOUVENIR  BADGE. 


That  it  was  very  appropriate  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  the  souvenir  badge,  a  replica  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  issue,  presented  to  those  who  attended 
the  Louisville  Convention.  It  was  adorned  with  the  phiz  of 
the  secretary,  in  honor  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  faithful 
service.  Had  the  likeness  on  the  medallion  been  better,  the 
badge  would  have  been  more  highly  appreciated.  As  it  is,  it 
will  be  prized  by  the  older  members  and  be  a  unique  addition 
to  the  collection  of  N.  B.  M.  A.  souvenirs.  Members  who  were 
not  able  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  but  who  desire  the 
Silver  Anniversary  badge  can  obtain  same  on  application  to 
the  secretary.  Those  who  have  not  remitted  their  annual  fee 
are  requested  to  do  so  at  once. 


THE  YEAR  IN  COAL. 


According  to  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  during  1910 
was  between  475,000,000  and  485,000,000  short  tons,  which  is 
a  considerable  increase  over  1909,  when  the  total  was  459,- 
715,714  short  tons,  and  it  was  within  1  per  cent,  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  previous  record,  that  of  1907.  Some  of  the  noticeable 
increases  in  production  during  the  year  were  made  in  some 
of  the  west  counties  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Montana.  The 
States  showing  a  reduced  output,  which  was  due  to  strikes, 
were  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Of 
the  total  production  in  1910  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  contributed  nearly  83,000,000  tons  and  the  bituminous 
mines  between  390,000,000  and  400,000,000  tons.  Probably 
the  most  noticeable  increase  comparatively  in  production  was 
in  western  Kentucky,  where  the  demand  was  heavy  part  of 
the  year  because  of  the  strike  in  Illinois.  This  lent  encour¬ 
agement  to  mine  working  in  western  Kentucky,  with  the 
result  that  Kentucky  produced  during  the  year  between  30 
and  40  per  cent,  more  than  in  1909. 


THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 


It  looks  like  the  brick  business  during  1911  is  going  to  be 
somewhat  typical  of  clay  products,  solid  and  substantial. 
From  talks  had  with  different  visitors  at  the  Louisville  con¬ 
vention  it  was  found  that  practically  everywhere  nearly 
everybody  expects  a  better  volume  of  business  in  1911  than 
they  had  last  year,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  prospered  well 
last  year. 

Some  sections  reported  business  a  little  quiet,  but  no¬ 
where  was  there  any  specific  complaint  nor  any  grumbling  of 
extremely  dull  times.  Generally  wherever  there  was  slow 
times  with  individual  concerns  it  was  traceable  to  either  in¬ 
creased  capacity  on  their  own  part,  beyond  the  development 
of  the  trade,  or  increased  capacity  on  the  part  of  someone 
else  reaching  into  the  territory.  Even  this  increased  ca¬ 
pacity,  however  as  it  is,  will  be  taken  care  of  during  1911  be¬ 
cause  the  country  is  in  a  splendid  condition  of  prosperity  of 
the  substantial  kind,  without  special  booms — the  kind  that 
makes  for  stability— and  there  are  many  large  building 
projects  being  talked  of,  and  also  everywhere  all  over  the 
country  municipalities  are  working  enthusiastically  for  better 
streets  and  for  beautifying  their  cities. 

As  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  optimism  gen¬ 
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erally  one  hears  splendid  reports  from  the  brick  machinery 
people  of  the  business  being  done  by  them  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  brickyards. 

They  are  having  an  excellent  call  from  all  sides  and  natu¬ 
rally  take  this  to  mean  that  clay  workers  everywhere  are  get¬ 
ting  in  shape  to  do  a  big  year’s  business.  Back  of  this,  of 
course,  is  confidence  on  the  part  of  clayworkers  that  there 
will  be  an  excellent  demand  for  their  product  all  next  season. 

The  volume  of  demand  may  be  increased  more  or  less  by 
industrious  cultivation  of  the  territory  by  every  man  through 
advertising.  And  by  advertising  we  mean  every  part  of  it — 
that  in  papers,  that  from  personal  contact  and  from  letters. 
If  the  signs  read  right  1911  can  be  made  a  banner  year  in  the 
brick  business,  both  in  building  brick  and  pavers,  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens  to  interfere.  It  looks  like  now 
that  the  big  convention  is  over  and  people  have  threshed  out 
new  ideas  and  learned  what  is  to  be  learned  about  new 
things,  everybody  is  going  home  with  the  determination  to 
make  1911  a  big  and  prosperous  year  for  the  brick  and  tile 
manufacturing  industry  all  over. 


ADVERTISING— AN  INVESTMENT. 


A  prominent  manufacturer  with  supreme  confidence  in  the 
power  of  advertising  told  a  friend  of  his  from  the  financial 
district  that  he  was  going  to  invest  $100,000  during  the  year 
in  advertising  a  new  product. 

“What  do  you  expect  to  get  from  it?”  asked  the  friend. 

“Well,  if  I  put  my  money  in  Wall  street  I  would  get  about 
4  per  cent.,  so  I  will  be  satisfied  if  I  get  that  much  or  a  little 
more.” 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  manufacturer  figured 'that  his 
advertising  brought  him  $16,000  in  profits— 16  per  cent,  on 
his  investment. 

“Well,”  said  the  financial  friend  sarcastically,  “are  you 
satisfied?” 

“Of  course,”  was  the  answer.  “I  have  16  per  cent,  on  my 
money.  That  is  12  per  cent,  better  than  Wall  street.” 

“Yes,”  almost  shouted  the  friend,  “but  Wall  street  would 
have  returned  your  original  $100,000,  too.  You  have  lost  your 
money;  you  are  $84,000  out.” 

“Not  by  any  means,”  answered  the  manufacturer.  “I  still 
have  my  money.  It  is  represented  by  my  trade-mark.  Do 
you  think  I  would  sell  for  $100,000  a  trade-mark  that  will 
bring  me  $16,000  a  year?” 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.  There  are  trade¬ 
marks  today  rated  as  worth  millions  of  dollars — the  trade¬ 
mark  itself,  mind  you— and  all  that  money  represents  purely 
money  invested  in  advertising. 


KEEP  THE  MACHINE  RUNNING. 


Keep  the  machine  running. 

It  is  not  making  tile  or  brick  or  money  when  it  is  idle. 
When  the  time  comes  for  it  to  start  it  should  be  in  good  or¬ 
der  and  ready  to  make  a  good  run  during  working  hours. 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  one  or  two  men  do  the  necessary  repair¬ 
ing  and  tinkering  before  and  after  working  hours  than  to  stop 
for  repairs  and  adjustments  while  a  full  crew  of  men  are 
waiting  and  drawing  their  pay. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  machinery  should  make  a  note 
of  anything  that  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  fix  it  or  re¬ 
port  it  to  the  proper  person  for  attention. 

Keep  the  machine  running. 

Keep  plenty  of  clay  ready. 

I  have  seen  the  machine  in  large  clayworking  plants  run¬ 
ning  without  enough  clay,  with  a  full  set  of  men  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  not  enough  clay  up  to  fill  the  machine. 

Keep  the  machine  running.  It  only  makes  ware  and 
money  when  it  is  running. 

I  have  seen  the  machine  stopped  to  repair  an  old  belt  that 
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thy  proprietor  knew  was  liable  to  break  at  any  time  and  stop 
the  machine,  and  yet  he  failed  to  provide  a  new  one.  He 
took  chances  on  the  old  one — and  lost. 

When  a  railroad  locomotive  comes  in  from  a  run  it  is  put 
into  the  round  house,  together  with  a  statement  from  the 
engineer  of  anything  that  needs  attention. 

Before  it  is  taken  out  again  it  is  repaired,  cleaned,  wiped 
and  adjusted.  As  a  result  a  locomotive  very  seldom  fails  to 
go  when  it  is  wanted. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  a  purchaser  of  an  automobile 
wants  is  efficiency.  He  wants  a  machine  that  will  go  when 
he  wants  it  to  go.  A  locomotive,  an  automobile  or  a  clay 
machine  can  and  will  give  satisfaction  only  when  it  is  in 
order  and  when  it  is  running. 


BILL’S  SOLIOQUY  THE  MORNING  AFTER. 


Sometimes,  old  pal,  in  the  morning-, 

When  the  dawn  is  cold  and  gray, 

And  I  lay  in  the  perfume  of  feathers. 

Thinking  thoughts  I  dare  not  say; 

When  I  think  of  the  stunts  of  the  night  before, 

And  smile  a  feeble  smile, 

And  ask  myself  for  the  hundredth  time 
Is  it  really  worth  the  while? 

Then  I  pick  up  the  morning  paper 
And  I  read  how  some  saintly  man, 

Who  never  was  soused  in  all  his  life, 

Who  never  said  hell  or  damn, 

Who  never  stayed  out  till  the  wee  small  hours. 

Nor  jollied  a  gay  soubrette. 

But  preached  of  the  evils  of  dancing-, 

Cards  and  cigarettes. 

Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  a  useful  life, 

The  headlines  glibly  say — 

Or,  snatched  by  the  grim  old  reaper, 

Has  crossed  the  great  highway. 

They  bury  him  deep — while  a  few  friends  wTeep — ■ 
But  the  world  moves  on  with  a  sigh, 

And  the  goodly  man  is  forgotten  soon, 

Even  as  you  or  I. 

Then  I  say  to  myself,  “Well,  Bill,  old  scout, 

When  you’re  called  to  take  the  jump. 

And  you  reach  that  place  where  the  best  and  worst 
Must  bump  the  eternal  bump, 

You  can  smile  to  yourself  and  chuckle, 

Though  the  path  be  exceedingly  hot, 

For  while  you  lived  you  were  moving  some, 

Isn’t  that  an  unholy  thought? 

Then  I  arise  and  attach  a  cracked  ice  band 
To.  the  rim  of  my  tattered  hat, 

And  saunter  forth  for  a  cold  gin  fiz _ 

She’s  a  great  old  world  at  that — 

And  go  on  my  way  rejoicing, 

What’s  the  use  to  complain  or  sigh? 

Go  the  route,  old  scout,  and  be  merry, 

For  tomorrow  you  may  die.  _ EX- 
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BRACE  UP. 


Here  today  and  gone  tomorrow — 

Here  today,  tomorrow  gone — 

Then  there’ll  be  no  one  to  borrow 
^  Your  best  books,  nor  mow  the  lawn, 

Ere  the  sun  begins  its  shining, 

V  hile  you’re  lying  sleepy-eyed, 

And  no  dogs  at  midnight  whining; 

’Twon’t  be  bad — that  other  side! 

Here  today,  then  gone  forever; 

Here  today  then — aber  nit! 

Then’s  an  end  of  all  endeavor, 

Work  and  sorrow,  all  of  it! 

German  bands  will  no  more  harass, 

There  will  be  no  phonograph,  • 

There  will  no  more  bills  embarass; 

That’s  not  bad  at  all — not  half! 

So,  if  that’s  what  means  the  morrow, 

Why  go  grouchy  through  the  day?’ 

Don  t  sit  arm  in  arm  with  sorrow, 

Laugh  and  frighten  it  away; 

Sing  a  stave  and  lilt  a  chorus, 

Life’s  a  lake  with  blossomed  shore; 

There  the  bore  will  no  more  bore  us; 

Grief  come  near  us  nevermore. 

— Houston  Post. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  423.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  soft-mud 
brick  machine;  little  used  and  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  Price  $250.00.  We  use 
stiff-mud  machinery  only. 

ASHAWAY  CLAY  COMPANY, - 
lid  Ashaway,  R.  I. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc  ,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  377,  378,  379,  380. 
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The  month  of  February  is  the  month  of  hearts.  St.  Valentine  has  so  decreed,  and  on  this,  St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day,  we  take  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  “The  Heart  of  Clay  Machinery  Quality.’' 

Our  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  has  never  been  equalled  either  in  extent  or  quality.  We  have 
led  in  the  extent  of  our  line  because  the  Quality  has  brought  us  such  a  volume  of  trade  that  we  have 
extended  our  organization,  our  factories  and  our  scope  until  there  is  no  manufacturer  of  Claywork¬ 
ing  Machinery  in  the  world  where  your  real  wants  and  needs  can  be  so  faithfully  kept  in  mind.  We 
build  everything  needed  by  the  Clay  worker  for  making  Clay  I  loducts  by  all  processes,  and  can  theie- 
fore  place  in  your  plant  that  machinery  which  will  he  best  suited  to  your  conditions. 

Building  all  our  machinery  in  our  own  plants,  we  know  the  quality  to  be  the  best  attainable.  Our 
castings,  forgings,  etc.,  are  made  in  our  own  plants,  and  are  absolutely  sound  and  of  the  best  material. 
This  practice  of  entrusting  to  no  one  the  very  vital  elements  of  quality  has  done  much  to  give  the  Built 
Right,  Run  Right”  line  a  long  lead  in  advance. 

Your  interests  are  our  interests,  and  no  matter  what  you  may  require  or  what  problems  confront 
you,  we  will  give  your  case  our  exacting  attention,  with  the  object  of  making  your  plant  one  more  monu¬ 
ment  to  our  ability  and  a  “going”  example  of  our  policy  of  supplying  the  machinery  and  equipment  to 
properly  and  profitably  produce  Clay  Products,  no  matter  by  what  process.  Correspondence  is  solicited 

on  any  Clay  subject. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Are  You  Burning  Money? 


IT  TAKERS  A  LOT  OF 

FUEL 


It  does  not  matter  what  it  is  costing  you  to  burn  your  brick,  if  it  can  be  done  for  half  as  much  you  are  wasting  money  by 
continuing  as  at  present. 

Even  if  your  fuel  bill  is  within  what  you  consider  reasonable,  you  are  still  wasting  money  if  it  can  be  split  in  two. 

Not  long  ago  a  brick  manufacturer,  who  was  paying  $2.40  per  thousand  to  get  his  brick  through  the  kiln,  commissioned 
our  Kiln  Department  to  investigate,  and  when  we  finished  he  was  able  to  get  a  better  burn,  in  less  time,  and  at  a  cost  of  74 
cents  a  thousand. 

I11  another  case  where  it  was  costing  60  cents  to  burn  per  thousand  brick  our  Kiln  Department  cut  the  cost  to  17  cents. 

I  he  man  who  was  paying  60  cents  per  thousand  for  fuel  might  have  thought  he  was  doing  very  well  at  that,  but  in  reality 
he  was  wasting  just  as  high  per  cent  as  was  the  man  who  was  paying  $2.40. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  to  place  each  department  of  its  organization  in 
t  e  lands  of  specialists.  We  have  thought  that  the  Clay  Industry  has  grown  to  such  vast  importance,  and  the  fight  of  com¬ 
peting  building  material  has  made  the  demand  for  the  best  of  clay  products  so  urgent,  that  the  very  best  efforts  were  none  too 
goo  1  for  the  Clayworker. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  specializing,  The  American  Company  has  cut  away  from  any  one  particular  method  of 
mi  ning  and  is  able  to  handle  each  problem  on  its  own  merits,  keeping  net  results  only  in  mind  and  thus  making  the  interests 
ol  the  manufacturer  the  paramount  point. 

\\  e  have  secured  the  services  of  the  very  best  and  most  able  kiln  men  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe.  They  have 
ma(  e  a  thorough  and  searching  study  of  kilns  and  the  burning  of  Clay  Products.  Naturally,  having  made  this  a  study  of  years, 

1  ey  lave  mastered  the  problems  which  have  seemed  impossible  to  others  and  are  able  to  do  what  others  have  failed  in  attempting! 

\\  hen  your  product  comes  from  the  dryer  it  represents  a  half  of  the  entire  manufacturing  cost,  and  yet  its  real  value 
<  epends  on  how  it  conies  from  the  kiln.  Success  or  failure  depends  on  the  burning. 

The  best  records  show  that.the  cost  of  burning  clay  products  ranges  from  35  to  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  product, 
moment  s  thought  will  convince  you  that  this  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be.  The  reason  of  this  excessive  cost  is 
e\  1.  en  \  ou  are  consuming  tons  of  coal  for  which  you  receive  no  benefit  whatever.  You  may  say  this  is  impossible,  but 
recent  tests  have  shown  that  only  25  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  consumed  in  the  average  kiln  is  utilized  in  burning  the  ware. 

Can  you  afford  to  throw  away  75  per  cent  of  your  fuel  just  because  your  kilns  are 
inadequate  ? 

We  will  be  glad  to  take  up  this  burning  question  with  you.  If  we  can’t  save  you 
money,  we  will  tell  you  so.  If  we  do  save  you  money  you  can  pay  us  from  the  savings, 
and  you  will  thus  be  out  nothing. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Unloading  Device  for  Wet  Pans 


The  illustration  shows  our  six-foot  wet  pan  with  patent  unloading  device.  The  rim  of  the  pan  is  composed  of  a 
strong  cast-iron  stationary  rim  held  in  place  by  being  securely  bolted  to  the  tie  bars  of  pan.  This  rim  is  made  in 
sections  for  convenience  in  handling,  and  is  also  provided  with  an  independent  angle  wearing  rim  proper.  This 
rim  has  an  opening  or  gate  in  one  side  to  allow  the  ground  material  to  pass  out  from  the  pan  onto  a  conveyor  or  ele¬ 
vator.  Attached  to  the  legs  of  the  pan  are  two  bearings  which  support  a  shaft.  This  shaft  is  also  supported  by  two 
additional  bearings,  which  form  part  of  the  stationary  rim.  These  last  two  bearings  are  located  on  each  side  of  the 
openings  in  the  rim.  On  this  shaft  is  mounted  and  securely  keyed  a  combined  gate  and  scraper.  At  the  outer  end 
of  the  shaft  is  a  hand  wheel,  as  shown.  When  the  material  has  been  ground  or  mixed  sufficiently  to  suit  requirements 
the  operator  turns  the  wheel,  which  opens  the  gate  and  at  the  same  time  lowers  the  scraper,  which  scrapes  the  clay 
out  of  the  pan  onto  the  conveyor  or  elevator.  After  the  pan  is  empty  the  wheel  is  again  turned,  which  removes  the 
scraper  and  closes  the  gate.  On  this  shaft  is  also  a  notched  wheel,  and  a  pall  so  arranged  that  the  scraper  can  be 
held  in  the  pan  or  the  gate  be  held  closed  and  locked. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  by  the  Clayworker. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Mention  The  Cjlay-Wokker. 
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Steel  “I”  Beam  Dump  Car 


In  order  to  lower  the  Clay  Car  expenses  on  the  brick  yard,  we  have  designed  the  No.  ,197  Rocker  Dump  Car. 
The  bed  is  made  of  heavy  steel,  reinforced,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2y2  cubic  yards.  Steel  rockers  are  bolted  to  each 
end  of  the  bed,  which  rests  on  12-inch  “I”  Beam  rocker  tracks.  The  “I”  Beams  are  provided  with  holes  in  the 
top  side  which  receives  the  projections  on  the  steel  rockers.  In  addition  to  the  12-inch  “I”  Beam  rocker  tracks 
the  bed  is  supported  by  two  heavy  steel  intermediate  supports,  all  of  which  are  riveted  to  the  8-inch  “I”  Beam 
steel  frame.  This  main  frame  is  securely  riveted  and  braced.  The  trucks  are  designed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders’  Association.  The  axles  are  3  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  are  keyed  heavy  chilied  wheels 
17  inches  in  diameter.  The  trucks  are  provided  with  pedestals  which  guide  Oil  Boxes  provided  with  oil  cellars  for 
holding  oiled  waste,  which 
is  placed  against  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  revolving 
axles.  A  hinged  lid  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  protect  the  bear¬ 
ing  from  dust,  also  to  per¬ 
mit  the  brass  bearings  be¬ 
ing  removed.  The  journal 
bearings  are  provided  with 
springs  to  take  the  heavy 
shocks  both  in  loading  and 
jolting  on  the  tracks.  The 
pedestals  are  also  braced 
by  heavy  straps  bolted  to 
them  and  to  the  main 
frame  of  the  car.  Double 
brake  beams  are  provided 
on  which  are  mounted  one 
brake  shoe  for  each  wheel. 

All  are  operated  by  a 
brake  wheel,  staff  and 
rachet.  The  car  with 
brake  attachment  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  extended 

platform  made  of  wood  for  the  operator  to  stand  on,  and  on  each  end  of  the  car  is  securely  bolted  a  draw  head 
so  that  several  cars  can  be  coupled  together. 

The  car  is  also  provided  with  heavy  steel  attachments  to  hold  the  bed  of  the  car  in  an  upright  position 
vhile  in  tiansit,  and  also  with  heavy  chains  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  the  other 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  This  prevents  the  bed  from  rocking  off  the  frame. 

The  height  of  this  car  is  5  feet  inches;  width  over  all,  5  feet  9  inches;  length 
over  all,  12  feet  inches.  Wheel  base,  48  inches.  Track  guage,  36  inches. 

No.  212  ROCKER  DU V\P  CAR. 

This  car  is  the  same  in  every  way  as  the  No.  197  car  except  that  there  is  n© 
projecting  platform  or  brake  attachment.  All  dimensions  are  the  same  except  the 
length  and  weight.  The  length  of  the  No.  212  car  is  9  feet  7  inches. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


‘A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


No.  197  ROCKER  dump  car. 
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Automatic  Cutter 


The  accompanying  cut  shows  our  No.  20  Automatic  Cutter,  which  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  styles  of 
automatic  cutters  we  build.  This  cutter  is  simple,  durable,  accurate  and  rapid.  It  is  compact,  occu¬ 
pying  the  minimum  of  space,  and  overcomes  the  swelling  and  buckling  of  the  bar  of  clay. 

The  rotary  wire  frame  is  driven  by  two  large  pinions  in  the  center  of  the  machine.  These  pinions 
are  driven  by  a  worm  gear  and  worm,  which  gives  a  steady  motion  to  the  wire  reel.  The  worm,  or 
driving  shaft,  is  set  at  right  angles  with  the  cutter  and  is  driven  with  a  friction  clutch  pulley.  This 
friction  clutch  pulley  is  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  carriage  which  starts  the  wire  reel  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  rotating  wire  reel. 


There  are  two  sets  of  improved  toggle  wire  fasteners,  which  permit  more  time  for  the  wires  to 
pass  through  the  column  of  clay  and  leave  them  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  which  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  in  replacing  broken  wires.  This  can  be  done  without  stopping  the  machine.  The 
wires  have  a  shearing  action  when  passing  through  the  bar  of  clay,  making  as  perfect  a  cut  as  can  be 
made  with  a  wire-cut  machine. 

The  wires  are  prevented  from  cutting  the  bar  of  clay  before  the  proper  time  by  means  of  a  simple 
band  brake  and  brake  wheel.  The  carriage  is  kept  in  register  with  the  moving  bar  of  clay  by  a  most 
simple  register  device.  There  is  rotating  motion  to  all  its  parts,  so  that  any  wearing  of  these  paits 

does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  their  operation.  The  platens  can  be  change :1  for 
cutting  different  thickness  in  a  few  minutes.  The  wire  reel  is  carried  on  six  track 
wheels,  which  are  provided  with  eccentric  pins  to  take  up  the  wear.  The  cutter  is 
built  high-grade  throughout.  We  also  build  other  automatic  cutters,  as  well  as  every 
machine  and  appliance  needed  in  every  branch  of  the  clay  trade. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co,, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A, 
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Note  the  Strength 
to  give  capacity 
and  stop 
repairs 


Our 
No.  65 1 
Auger 
Machine  is 
a  massive  ma¬ 
chine  and  ev¬ 
ery  pound  of 
metal  is  properly 
placed  to  insure 
perfect  performance. 
Faultless  design,  supe¬ 
rior  material  and  ex¬ 
pert  workmanship  gives 
this  macine  dependable  qual¬ 
ity,  which  insures  freedomfrom 
trouble  and  a  superior  quality  of 
products.  The  leading  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  will  testify  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  No.  65  Auger  Machine. 

It  is  much  the  largest  and  best  Auger 
Machine  on  the  market.  Every  line  in 
its  design,  every  atom  in  its  construction, 
shows  strength  and  capacity.  In  this  fault¬ 
lessly  designed  machine  is  reflected  the  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  construction  characteristic 
of  the  “Built  Right,  Run  Right”  line  of  clay- 
working  Machinery.  A  full  description  of  this 
or  any  other  machine  or  appliance  used  in  the 
Clay  Trade  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Greatest  Machine  for  Paving  Brick 
ever  built.  More  Brick,  Better  Brick. 
Fewer  Repairs. 


MONSTER 

MACHINE 


A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 
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The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 


What  Users  Say 
About  the 

Centrifugal  Screen! 

We  designed  and  built  the 
Centrifugal  Screen  for  successful 
operation.  See  what  the  users 
say  : 

“Our  Centrifugal  Screen  screens  the  clay  very  fast. 
The  men  who  operate  the  screen  are  pleased  with 
results.’’ — Columbus  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Blairsville,  Pa. 

“The  Centrifugal  Screen  has  certainly  surpassed 
our  expectations.  We  have  run  the  screen  60  days 
without  a  cent’s  worth  of  repairs.  We  believe  it  will 
run  indefinitely  without  repairs.” — Michigan  Vitrified 
Brick  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

“We  have  two  of  your  Centrifugal  Screens.  One 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  labor  saved.  It  is 
handling  material  for  100,000  brick  per  day.  We 
shall  use  these  screens  exclusively  in  all  our  plants 
in  the  future.” — Cofleyville  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Coffey- 
ville,  Kansas. 

Don’t  these  reports  sound  good  to  you? 

The  Centrifugal  Screen  will  do  as  much  for  YOU! 
Write  us  about  anything  you  want. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


UPRIGHT  STOCK 
BRICK  MACHINE 
AND  PUG  MILL. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

There  is  many  a  clay  which  can  best  be  worked 
on  Soft  Mud  Machinery.  To  handle  such  clay  on 
Stiff  Mud  or  Dry  Press  machinery  would  prove  a 
failure  in  the  long  run. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machinery  and  appliances  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  clays.  We  are  not  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  you  machinery  which  may  prove  a 
failure.  We  have  the  very  machinery 
you  require  to  make  a  success  of  your 
business,  and  that  is  the  only  machine 
we  sell  you. 

Our  Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine  is  built  for 
long  and  continuous  use.  It  has  many  satisfied 
users  who  will  cheerfully  recommend  it.  Our  line 
of  Plunger  machines  is  complete  with  a  size  range 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Our  Eagle  Horse  Power  and  Eagle 
Steam  Power  machines  are  popular  favorites  in  their  class. 

Every  machine  we  build  has  a  quality  behind  it  attained 
only  by  faultless  designing,  excellent  material  and  superior 
workmanship. 

In  buying  the  “Built  Right  Run  Right”  line  you  buy 
quality  and  that  means  successful  operation. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  to  manu¬ 
facture  Clay  products  by  any  known  process.  Every  machine 
built  in  our  own  factories,  so  that  we  are  able  to  guarantee  the 
quality  because  we  know  that  quality  to  be  all  that  material 
and  workmanship  can  attain.  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery  a 
specialty. 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clay  working  Machinery 
Everything  Needed  by  the  Clayworker 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery." 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Woricer. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  OUTLOOK  FOR  building  in  San  Francisco 
is  considerably  better  than  it  has  been.  Op¬ 
erations  have  been  of  small  consequence  for 
the  last  month,  as  it  has  rained  most  of  the 
time,  the  precipitation  being  the  heaviest  of 
any  January  on  record;  but  notwithstanding 
this  adverse  condition,  the  valuation  of  new  buildings,  as 
shown  by  permits  issued,  amounted  to  $1,750,841,  a  gain  of 
about  $200,000  over  the  December  record,  and  more  than  $500,- 
000  better  than  for  January,  1910.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  turning  point  has  been  reached,  and  that  from  now  on 
for  several  years  to  come  there  will  be  a  steady  improvement. 
The  rain,  though  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  builders,  has  done 
great  good  through  the  country,  where  there  was  some  anxiety 
over  the  crop  outlook  a  month  ago,  and  another  active  year  of 
building  in  the  interior  towns  is  assured.  Los  Angeles  is  now 
ahead  of  San  Francisco  in  building  values,  last  month’s  record 
there  showing  a  valuation  of  $2,104,875,  of  which  $1,000,000 
was  for  one  building.  The  best  previous  January  valuation  in 
Los  Angeles  was  $1,908,455,  in  1903. 

The  prospects,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  all  over  the 
coast,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  decision  of  Congress 
favoring  this  city  as  the  site  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  1915.  Between  now  and  that  time  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  preparation  for  the  event  itself,  while  a  large 
amount  of  building  for  private  enterprises  has  been  delayed 
for  many  months  simply  owing  to  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
Exposition.  While  few  large  office  buildings  will  be  required 
for  some  time,  it  will  be  necessary  during  the  next  few  years 
to  put  up  many  hotels,  apartment  houses  and  small  business 
structures.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  a  number  of  lai’ge 
manufacturing  plants  will  be  built  this  year,  both  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland,  and  brick  still  holds  its  position  as  the  fa¬ 
vorite  material  for  this  class  of  work.  In  the  line  of  hotels 
and  apartments,  the  architects  have  on  the  boards  an  unusually 
large  number  of  buildings,  attractively  faced  with  pressed  or 
vitrified  brick  and  terra  cotta,  using  a  wide  range  of  colors, 
glazes  and  polychrome  designs. 

The  continued  rain  has  had  some  effect  on  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  though  so  far  most  of  the  plants  have  been  able  to 
keep  their  kilns  going,  and  arrivals  of  common  brick  in  San 
Francisco  are  about  up  to  the  average.  As  the  immediate  de¬ 
mand  is  limited,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  any  notable 
advance  in  prices,  though  there  is  more  steadiness  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  than  at  any  time  last  year.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  another  cargo  to  be  shipped  north,  which  will  help  out  the 
situation  considerably. 

C.  Hidecker,  of  the  Vallejo  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and 
the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  says  it  has  been  impossible  to 
handle  any  clay  recently  at  either  plant,  but  the  kilns  have 
continued  in  operation,  and  large  shipments  of  the  Vallejo 
sewer  brick  have  been  brought  to  San  Francisco  whenever  the 
weather  would  permit. 

The  lone  fire  brick  are  sun-dried  before  burning,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  no  brick  can  be  made  at  this  time  of  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  usually  makes  up  enough  during  the  summer  to  keep  the 
kilns  going  all  winter,  but  last  summer,  Mr.  Hidecker  says,  the 
demand  was  underestimated.  The  kiln  is  still  going,  but  all 
the  material  on  hand  will  be  burned  by  March  1,  and  no  more 
can  be  made  up  before  April.  The  brick  made  the  past  year 
were  better  than  ever,  and  have  found  ready  sale.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  for  fire  brick,  Mr.  Hidecker  says,  is  steadily  ex¬ 
panding,  largely  in  connection  with  the  production  of  oil  and 
its  use  as  fuel.  The  use  of  fuel  oil,  however,  greatly  compli¬ 
cates  the  problem  of  the  fire  brick  manufacturer,  as  he  cannot 
know  how  the  brick  will  be  used  or  what  they  will  be  expected 
to  stand.  Oil  combustion  in  general  gives  them  very  hard 


usage,  requiring  a  material  as  dense  and  impervious  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  company  is  constantly  experimenting  along  this 
line,  and  expects  to  make  a  further  improvement  in  its  prod¬ 
uct  next  spring. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  San  Francisco  Ma¬ 
sons’  and  Builders’  Association  was  held  last  month  at  the  Pal- 
ace  Hotel.  The  Association  made  an  innovation  at  its  last 
banquet  by  having  the  ladies  present,  and  the  event  was  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  decided  to  make  this  the  regular 
custom.  J.  J.  Phillips,  the  new  president,  was  toastmaster,  but 
only  one  regular  speech  was  made,  being  by  S.  H.  Kent,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Builders’  Exchange.  The  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  musical  features  furnished  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

The  most  notable  event  in  January,  aside  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  decision  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
was  the  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  made  its  first  official  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  vis¬ 
itors  were  royally  entertained  by  the  local  chapter,  and,  while 
the  weather  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  for  sight-seeing, 
the  architects  had  a  good  opportunity  to  witness  the  progress 
made  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  city. 

Work  has  been  steadily  progressing  on  the  improvements; 
at  the  Port  Costa  Brick  Works,  but  the  wet  weather  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  contemplated  reopening  of  the  plant,  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  will  probably  not  be  resumed  before  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  company  has  considerable  business  on  hand,, 
and  is  anxious  to  start  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  late  about  new  oil  re¬ 
fineries,  which  would  require  large  quantities  of  both  common 
and  fire  brick.  In  addition  to  the  improvements  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company’s  plant  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  a  site  has  been  se¬ 
cured  in  southern  California,  and  it  is  believed  that  arrange¬ 
ments  will  soon  be  made  for  a  new  refinery  there.  A  local  oil 
interest  has  also  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  Martinez,  with 
the  supposed  intention  of  starting  a  refinery. 

The  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  at 
Richmond,  Cal.,  is  keeping  up  its  operations  on  a  large  scale,, 
much  of  the  material  being  required  for  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  works.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  new  face  brick 
is  being  turned  out,  and  a  fair  amount  of  local  business  has 
been  secured  for  this  product,  with  prospects  of  an  active  de¬ 
mand  later  in  the  year. 

The  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  for  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Sacramento  County  Court  House  will  be  furnished  by  the- 
local  firm  of  N.  Clark  &  Sons.  Another  large  job  taken  by  this 
firm  within  the  last  few  weeks  is  the  material  for  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  special  polychrome  work,  in  addition  to  terra 
cotta,  brick,  etc. 

The  Midway  Brick  Company,  operating  in  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  oil  fields  of  California,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  E.  L.  Burnham,  J.  C.  Sloan,  F.  P.  Bolstad,  J.  W. 
Key  and  R.  N.  Fay. 

The  Spokane  Asbestos  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  $10,000! 
plant. 

The  Lovegren  Lumber  Company  has  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Patton  Valley,  Ore.,  and  proposes  to  install  a  modern 
brick  plant  in  addition  to  its  lumber  mills. 

The  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Company  is  making  steady  prog¬ 
ress  on  its  new  plant  near  Decoto,  Cal.,  and  will  be  ready  to 
burn  brick  for  its  own  use  in  about  a  month.  The  first  output 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  several  larger  kilns  and 
one  or  two  dryers.  A  lot  of  machinery  is  due  to  arrive  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1911. 


It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  be  in  session  once  in  a 
while,  but  what’s  the  use  for  finance  and  industry  to  stop* 
look  and  listen  every  time? 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “  Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  432-435. 
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Gay  Street,  Columbus,  O.  Brick  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  in  1888. 


For  Block  or  Brick 


£22 


Whether  the 
Block, 
block, 
filler, 
of  the 


pavement  be  of  Brick,  Wood 
Block,  or  any  other  kind  of 
Paving  Pitch  makes  the  ideal 
It  adds  to  the  strength  and  durability 
pavement  by  making  it  watertight  and 
bonding  each  block  to  its  neighbor. 

In  bonding  the  blocks  Pitch  acts  as  a 
waterproof,  elastic  cushion,  yielding  to  the 
blocks  as  they  expand  in  hot  weather  and 
stretching  back  again  as  they  contract — 
always  sticking  tightly  to  the  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  blocks. 

Pitch  thus  takes  the  place  of  both  filler  and 
expansion  joints;  in  other  words,  every  j obit 
is  an  expansion  joint. 


No  other  filler  has  all  these  qualities. 

Asphalt  will  disintegrate  under  the  action 
of  water.  It  will  yield  to  the  expansion  of 
blocks,  but  will  not  adhere  to  them  when  they 
contract. 

Sand  is  not  waterproof. 

Cement ,  when  it  has  “set”  is  rigid,  and, 
even  with  expansion  joints,  causes  “blowouts” 
and  long  cracks  in  the  pavement.  Further¬ 
more,  it  makes  the  pavement  intolerably  noisy. 

Thousands  of  barrels  of  Barrett’s  Paving 
Pitch  have  been  used  all  over  the  United  States 
and  have  given  complete  satisfaction  in  every 
instance.  Pitch  is  thoroughly  efficient. 


Send  for  Booklet. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Pittsburg 


Chicago  Philadelphia 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City 


Boston 

New  Orleans 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


St.  Louis  Cleveland 
London,  England 
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The  tile  plant  of  I.  A.  Baldridge  at  Stonington,  Iowa,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

W.  H.  Warren  and  J.  H.  Irving  are  promoting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pottery  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Gustave  Boesel,  of  New  Bremen,  Ohio,  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Sidney,  Ohio. 

The  Walker  &  Frank  Brick  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  con¬ 
template  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  plant  at  Spring  Wells, 
Mich. 

Charles  B.  Ver  Nooy  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  J.  H.  Gray,  which  occurred  last  month. 

The  American  Tile  Company,  of  Muscogee,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  M.  B.  Lewis,  A.  E.  Perry,  J.  M.  Wilkinson  and  others. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Lewiston  Brick  and  Tile 
Plant  have  been  filed  by  G.  J.  Weideman,  J.  E.  Lane  and 
N.  J.  Littlejohn.  The  company  has  an  authorized  capital  ot 
$75,000.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Lewistown,  Mont. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Western  Ontario  Clay  Products 
Association  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  John  Wardell,  of  Blenheim, 
was  elected  president,  and  A.  W.  Waeland,  of  Chatham,  secie- 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Chas.  Breisinger  &  Son,  brick  manufacturers  at  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  recently  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on  which  they  will 
erect  a  new  brick  plant,  which  they  hope  to  have  ready  for 
operation  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has 
commenced  operations  at  its  new  plant,  turning  out  100,000 
brick  every  day,  which  is  more  than  double  the  amount  put 
out  before  the  new  plant  was  built. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick 
Company,  Frostburg,  Md.,  recently  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Chas.  C.  Gorsuch;  vice-president  and 

treasurer,  Jno.  A.  Caldwell;  secretary,  H.  C.  Gorsuch. 

The  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Nikalo  Stanch,  who  was 
an  employe  of  the  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  has  brought  suit  against  that  company  for 
$10,000  damages.  Mr.  Stanch  was  killed  by  a  slide  of  clay 
in  a  clay  bank. 

The  Metropolitan  Brick  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
certified  to  an  increase  of  from  $125,000  to  $300,000  capital 
stock  for  their  Moberly,  Mo.,  paving  brick  plant.  The  in¬ 
creased  capital  stock  is  to  take  care  of  proposed  extensive 
improvements  in  the  Missouri  plant. 

G.  W.  Kennedy,  for  many  years  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Manitowoc  Clay  Products  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
retired  from  the  company.  H.  M.  Clark  and  Elmer  Leach 
will  have  entire  control  of  the  company  in  the  future.  They 
operate  one  of  the  largest  yards  in  that  part  of  Wisconsin. 

C.  C.  Long,  of  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  has  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  improvements  in  his  brick  and  tile  yard  this  winter 
which  will  enable  him  to  more  fully  meet  the  demand  for  his 
products.  He  has  put  in  a  full  line  of  tile  machinery  and  a 
new  cutting  table  in  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  improve¬ 
ments. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Boone 
Brick  and  Paving  Company,  of  Boone,  Iowa,  Judge  J.  L. 
Stevens  was  elected  president  and  A.  W.  Payne,  T.  A.  Ash¬ 
ford,  B.  M.  Huntley,  F.  M.  Ballon  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Noyes,  of 
Ogden,  were  elected  directors.  The  other  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  elected  later. 

Emmet  Cullen,  manager  of  the  brickmaking  plants  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  of  Williamsport  and  Hagerstown,  Md., 
and  of  the  Conococheague  Brick  Company,  Williamsport,  died 
at  his  home  in  Williamsport,  Md.,  January  14,  following  a 
week’s  illness  from  pneumonia.  Mr.  Cullen  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Victor  Cushwa,  who  is  state  vice-president  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  for  Maryland.  He  was  53  years  old  and  was  connected 


with  every  movement  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  home 
town.  A  widow,  two  daughters  and  one  son  survive. 

C.  A.  Barbour  and  others  have  incorporated  the  Houston 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  with  $25,000  capi¬ 
tal  stock. 

The  Marshall  Pottery,  of  North  Marshall,  Texas,  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
$4,000,  on  w  hich  there  was  no  insurance. 

Pasco,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickyard.  J.  E.  Bennett 
and  F.  R.  Dethart,  of  Grangeville,  Wash.,  have  purchased  land 
at  that  place  on  which  they  will  erect  a  brick  plant. 

The  Ridgeville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Ridgeville, 
Ind.,  has  filed  notice  of  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000.  T.  A.  Almonrode  is  president  of  the  company. 

A  very  fine  grade  of  pottery  clay  has  been  discovered  on 
the  farm  of  A.  L.  Harris,  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  organize  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  pottery. 

J.  B.  Spragins  will  enlarge  his  brick  plant  at  Ardmore, 
Okla.  The  prospects  for  the  erection  of  brick  buildings  and 
residences  in  Mr.  Spragins’  Territory  are  such  that  he  wants 
to  be  ready  for  the  demand. 

In  a  recent  letter  renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  F.  W.  Alhorn,  of  Morganfield,  Ky.,  writes:  “We  have 
had  a  prosperous  year,  having  sold  all  of  the  tile  on  both 
plants  here  and  at  Uni  on  town,  Ky.,  and  practically  all  of  the 
brick.” 

The  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Toronto,  Ohio,  will 
increase  its  output  of  face  brick  to  100,000  per  day.  An  addi¬ 
tional  selling  force  will  be  organized  in  the  near  future  and 
F.  P.  Cuthbert  will  have  charge  of  same,  with  offices  in  the 
Oliver  building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  office  of  the  Ottumwa  Brick  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
late  in  January.  The  fire  spread  to  the  pottery  sheds  ad¬ 
joining,  but  was  extinguished  before  much  damage  was  done. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,500. 

Work  at  the  new  plant  of  the  D.  W.  Haeger  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  at  Coal  City,  111.,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Six  kilns 
have  been  completed  and  six  others  are  under  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Switches  have  been  laid  from  the  main  railroad 
track  to  the  coal  mine  and  work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Frostburg,  Maryland,  and 
Clearfield  Brick  Co.,  Clearfield,  Penn.,  died  at  his  home,  Se- 
wickley,  Pa.,  February  3rd,  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Richardson 
was  past  eighty  years  old,  and  well  regarded  with  the  trade 
for  the  last  two  generations. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  was  held  recently,  at  which  time  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Zinke;  vice-president,  A.  J.  McCreery;  secretary, 
E.  H.  Korrer;  treasurer,  M.  T.  Simmons.  The  company  will 
install  new  machinery  for  making  wire-cut  brick  and  drain 
tile. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Montello 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  the  following  directors 
were  appointed:  Lambert  A.  Rehr,  A.  J.  Brumach,  J.  G. 
Mohn,  Jacob  B.  Fricker,  Nathaniel  Ferguson,  W.  W.  Light  and 
Howard  L.  Boas.  The  authorization  of  a  mortgage  indebted¬ 
ness  of  $500,000  with  which  to  put  several  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  certified  to. 

The  Blair  Silica  Brick  Company  is  rushing  its  new  plant 
at  Claysburg,  Pa.,  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
plant  when  finished  will  have  a  capacity  of  close  to  100,000 
brick  every  day.  The  company  states  that  they  have  booked 
orders  that  will  take  the  output  of  the  plant  for  nearly  two 
years.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  finished  the  company  will 
build  a  number  of  houses  for  their  workmen. 

The  Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Company,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  is 
making  quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  among  the  various 
makes  of  brick  and  mortar  colors  on  the  market  the  “Clin¬ 
ton”  colors  are  the  only  colors  imitated.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  lines  it  is  only  the  best  that  is  imitated,  and 
they  have  a  distinction  in  putting  out  the  only  line  of  colors 
that  has  interested  the  imitators.  As  the  Postum  man  says, 
“there  must  be  a  reason.”  The  genuine  “Clinton”  always  has 

(Continued  on  page  375.) 
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Another  Order  of  Four  Car-Loads  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Making  About  One  and  One=HaIf  Acres  of  PIONEER  CLAY= 
WORKING  MACHINERY  Used  by  One  Concern 

The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
sewer  pipe  in  the  world,  who  has  been  buying  our  machinery  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  sent  this  order’a  few  days  ago. 

Can  it  possibly  mean  that  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  does  not  know  a  good  thing 
len  t  e\  see  it?  Or,  does  it  mean  that  they  do  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it, 

TU  :m^l™h^?Aglving  them  entire  satisfaction.  and  superior  to  all  other  makes? 

T  IS  JUST  WHAT  IT  DOES  MEAN.  Shrewd,  experienced  buyers  as  well  as 
practical  men  in  their  line,  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it  and  operate  it. 

How  about  the  other  fellows,  such  as 


The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Can. 
Minnesota  Farmer’  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.' 
Lehigh  Clay  Products  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Denny-Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co. ,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Wm.  K.  Dee  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 


The  Taplin=Rice=ClerKin  Co. 

The  Clay  Machinery  Folks  of  the  United  States  and  Akron,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 
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their  “little  yellow  side  label”  on  the  package,  a  sign  of 
purity  and  excellence. 

The  Pierpont  Brick  Company,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  electric  plant  and  hereafter  will  operate  their  plant 
by  electricity. 

The  Western  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  R.  II. 
Green,  Wm.  E.  Dee  and  W.  H.  Gilbert. 

The  Sedalia  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Jerome  Meyer,  W.  H.  Graham,  W.  K. 
Bente  and  others.  Capital  stock,  $50,000. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Ellwood 
Brick  Company  at  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  and  the  plant  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Trumbull  Brick  Company,  at  Leavittsburg,  Ohio,  will 
improve  and  enlarge  its  plant.  New  machinery  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  materially  increased. 

J.  E.  Tarver  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  large  brick  plant  near  Augusta,  Ga.  It  is  understood 
that  the  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per 
day. 

American  Enamel  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  manufacture  enamel  concrete  brick.  J. 
C.  Mardis  and  W.  B.  Hanes,  of  Des  Moines,  are  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  Little  Rock  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  name  of 
the  concern  recently  organized  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Leon 
Newmainville,  of  that  city,  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern, 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  a  short  time. 

rl  he  Burke  Brick  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  title 
under  which  the  face  brick  business  started  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Burke  in  1890,  will  be  known  hereafter.  Mr.  E.  J.  Burke  is 
president  and  John  F.  Burke  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Donnelly  Brick  Company, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the  list  of 
officers.  President  and  treasurer,  James  M.  Curtain;  secre¬ 
tary,  Henry  Donnelly.  The  company  predicts  an  unusually 
good  season  for  1911. 

R.  H.  Nebrang,  of  Upland,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the  brick 
plant  of  J.  W.  Lupher,  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Mr.  Nebrang 
will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  plant  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  same  and  will  also  install 
machinery  for  the  making  of  drain  tile. 

Hervey  Haigh,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  builder  of  the  Haigh  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln,  has  recently  sold  a  kiln  to  the  American  Fire 
Brick  Company,  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Capacity  of  65,000  brick 
per  day,  Mr.  Haigh,  in  a  recent  letter,  says:  “The  January 
Clay-Worker  should  be  in  the  office  of  every  brickmaker  in 
this  country.” 

Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Terra  Cotta 
Tile  and  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Houston,  Texas.  It  is 
said  the  chief  products  of  the  company  will  be  paving  brick 
and  the  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  brick.  Mr. 
McConnell,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Clement  Watson,  of  New 
Waverly,  Texas,  are  the  prime  movers  of  the  concern. 

The  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  advertise  the  mortar  colors  and 
dry  iron  ore  paints.  Mr.  Bogk,  secretary  and  treasurer,  writes 
that  they  were  the  only  people  making  an  exhibit  of  mineral 
colors  at.  the  big  cement  show  at  Chicago.  He  says  that  their 
material  fills  up  the  pores  in  cement,  making  it  denser  and 
tougher. 

The  Main  Belting  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  just  opened  up  an  office  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  C.  Tubbs  is  manager.  The  of 
fice  is  located  at  316  Occidental  avenue,  where  they  carry  a 
large  stock  of  various  sizes  of  leviathan  belting  ready  for 
immediate  deliveries,  and  where  they  will  be  pleased  to  wel¬ 
come  any  of  the  clayworking  craft. 

The  Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company  has 
moved  its  general  office  from  Neodesha,  Kas.,  to  its  works  at 
Buffville,  Kas.,  four  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Neodesha,  a 
town  of  about  500  population,  composed  entirely  of  their  own 
employes.  Branch  sales  offices  and  display  rooms  have  been 
opened  at  220-222  Reliance  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  at 
Wichita,  Kas.  They  have  invited  friends  to  visit  them  both 


at  the  offices  and  the  works,  and  announce  that  they  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing  any  one  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
of  brick  through  their  plant. 

The  L.  H.  Martin  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clay  products  at  Dwight,  Mo. 

C.  L.,  V.  H.  and  I.  B.  Martin  are  interested. 

The  Memphis  Press  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  J.  S.  Cobb,  J.  W.  Massey  and  N.  W.  Greenwood. 

The  Brillion  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Antigo,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  company 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  Albert  Boettcher,  which  will  be 
improved  and  enlarged. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Washburn,  of  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  largest 
brick  manufacturers  on  the  Hudson  river,  died  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  February  11.  He  was  71  years  old  and  was  one  of  the 
best  known  brick  manufacturers  of  eastern  New  York. 

Theodore  H.  Swan  announces  that  he  has  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  and  exhibit  room  at  245  Powers  building,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  sale  of  facing  bricks,  terra  cotta  fireproof  and 
Hodon  tile  building  blocks.  He  has  withdrawn  from  the  New 
York  Press  Brick  Company. 

The  Charter  Oak  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
by  W.  J.  Jordan  and  others  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  successor 
of  the  Phoenix  Brick  Company.  The  company  will  at  once 
begin  business  at  the  plant  of  the  latter  company  which  they 
purchased  at  receiver’s  sale  recently. 

The  Oliver  Spring  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  . 
Oliver  Spring,  Tenn.,  has  resumed  operation  after  having 
been  closed  down  several  weeks.  The  company  turns  out  a 
superior  grade  of  fire  brick  and  has  orders  on  hand  that  will 
keep  them  running  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  plant  of  the  Manown  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Manown.  Pa.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  January  31,  entail¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $50,000.  Owing  to  a  flood  the  plant  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water  and  the  firemen  could  not  reach  it.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  This  is  the  second  time  in 
three  years  the  plant  has  been  burned. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  write  that 
1910  was  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  them  and  1911  bids 
fair  to  equal  it.  During  the  months  of  December,  1910,  and 
January,  1911,  they  shipped  341,920  pounds  of  new  pans.  This 
does  not  include  the  weight  of  any  repair  parts  furnished  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Here  is  hoping  they  will  keep  that  record  up 
right  straight  through  the  year. 

Thomas  M.  Harwood,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Sun¬ 
set  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Gonzales,  Texas,  writes  that 
from  all  indications  the  spring  will  open  up  with  a  big  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  They  have  about  four  million  brick  on  hand 
at  the  present  time,  but  expect  to  have  most  of  the  stock 
cleaned  out  before  spring  opens  up.  Mr.  Harwood  expected 
to  go  to  the  Louisville  convention,  but,  much  to  his  regret, 
was  detained  at  home. 

The  immense  plant  of  the  United  Brick  Company,  of  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  has  resumed  work  after  a  two-months’  shut-down, 
during  which  time  the  plant  was  remodeled  and  the  capacity 
doubled,  so  that  now  they  will  turn  out  on  an  average  a  mil¬ 
lion  brick  a  month.  The  demands  for  the  Dunn  wire-cut  lug 
brick,  which  this  company  will  specialize,  will  keep  the  plant 
running  full  time,  and  may  result  in  another  increase  of  ca¬ 
pacity  during  the  summer. 

The  Quinton  Clay  and  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  the 
new  organization  recently  incorporated  to  develop  coal  fields 
and  establish  a  brick  and  tile  manufacturing  plant  at  Quin¬ 
ton,  Okla.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  M.  Postelle, 
president;  H.  D.  Garretson,  vice-president;  E.  J.  Due  Pree, 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Olie  Walker,  secretary,  all  of  Oklahoma 
City,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Garretson,  who  lives  in  Quin¬ 
ton.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $600,000. 

The  J.  Walter  Miller  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Bordentown  Brick  Company,  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  which  they  will  operate  in  connection  with 
two  other  plants  they  own.  The  three  plants  will  give  them 
a  combined  capacity  of  50,000,000  brick  a  year,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  through  the  Independent  Brick  Selling  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Commonwealth  building,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Miller  states  that  the  prospects  for  business  for  191 1  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  four  or  five  years  past. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Workeb. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


HE  ACTIVE  season  of  building  has  been  a 
little  slower  in  getting  started  in  1911  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  and  as  yet  there  has  not 
been  as  much  heavy  work  planned  as  in 
previous  years.  There  is  a  reason  for  this, 
for  conservatism  has  been  urged,  preached 
and  practiced  so  much  during  the  past  few  months  that  it  has 
become  a  difficult  task  for  matters  to  resume  in  active  prog¬ 
ress,  even  after  conditions  tended  to  encourage  it.  With 
bankers  for  some  months  past  decrying  everything  that  indi¬ 
cated  anything  more  than  great  care  and  caution,  and  with 
large  operators  in  every  line  rather  inclined  to  go  slow,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  have  been  inclinations  to  take  things 
slow  and  sure.  But  conditions  are  working  past  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  already  business  men  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  finding  that  they  need  tc  spread  out  and  to  have  more 
room,  more  building  and  better  facilities.  And  so  they  are 
considering  enlargements,  additions,  improvements  or  new 
structures. 

So  in  a  rather  quiet  way  the  active  season  of  1911  is  slowly 
developing  and  while  it  is  by  no  means  as  active  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  there  is  nevertheless  a  nice  line  of  new  work  devel- 
•  oping.  Through  the  Northwest  there  are  a  number  of  good- 
sized  structures  in  view.  The  Twin  Cities  each  have  a  fair 
number  of  good-sized  structures,  while  Duluth  has  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  great  many  new  buildings  of  consequence. 

All  this  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  real  question,  after 
all,  is  how  much  brick  will  be  used,  and  how  will  the  demand 
be  as  compared  with  other  years.  And  the  answer  is  rather 
favorable  to  brick.  There  will  be  a  good  demand  for  brick, 
which  will,  if  continued,  hold  its  own  against  the  volume  for 
1910  in  a  year  which  may  not  equal  the  building  totals  of 
1910,  indicating  a  gain  for  brick.  Predictions  are  difficult  to 
make  with  assurance  for  changes  are  easy. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  St.  Paul  and  are  to  be  followed 
in  Minneapolis,  toward  the  development  of  trade  schools  for 
boys  who  are  about  to  leave  school.  In  St.  Paul  it  is  found 
that  boys  are  inclined  to  leave  school  at  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  grade,  and  long  before  they  reach  the  time  when  they 
may  take  hold  of  the  manual  training  of  the  high  schools. 
Less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  starting  in  the  grades  ever 
graduate  from  the  high  schools,  so  if  the  trades  are  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  manual  training  of  the  high  schools  for  the 
supply  of  mechanics  for  the  future,  immediate  or  distant,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  supply  will  make  wages  something 
high.  But  they  have  offered  a  course  in  manual  training  to 
boys  in  the  grade  schools,  working  two  hours  a  day  in  the 
afternoons,  at  the  manual  training  departments  of  the  high 
schools,  after  the  high  school  classes  are  out.  These  boys 
are  given  credit  for  their  manual  work  upon  their  academic 
standing,  so  they  will  keep  up  with  their  classes  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  academic  line.  They  must  keep  up  their  regular  studies 
in  order  to  maintain  the  manual  work.  It  is  found  to  be  a 
gieat  incentive,  and  they  have  shown  a  steady  advance  in 
their  academic  work,  while  their  advance  in  manual  training 
is  phenomenal.  The  course  was  started  by  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  of  St.  Paul,  which  stood  the  bills.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  the  progress  was  so  good  that  the  Board  of  Education 
included  in  its  budget  for  1911  an  appropriation  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  work,  and  the  classes  are  to  be  increased  from  the 
original  figure  of  100  to  300.  Bricklaying  is  a  course  which 
is  to  be  added  as  soon  as  it  seems  feasible.  The  boys  are 
turned  out  in  woodworking  and  the  Builders’  Exchange  is 
willing  to  take  any  boy  who  can  get  a  certificate  of  ability 
from  his  teacher  and  find  him  a  job  where  he  can  make  more 
money  for  himself  than  he  ever  could  if  turned  adrift,  either 


by  his  own  dropping  out  of  school  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
or  by  not  going  back  at  the  new  term,  and  taking  anything 
which  an  unskilled  lad  could  take  up. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen’s 
Assoc’ ation  in  Minneapolis  brought  in  a  number  of  clay 
product  exhibits.  The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  had 
a  full  showing  of  its  lines.  The  Plymouth  Clay  Products 
Company,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  was  represented,  as  was  Fow¬ 
ler  &  Pay,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  others. 

The  Builders’  Exchange,  of  St.  Paul,  gave  its  annual  ban¬ 
quet  January  25  at  the  new.  Hotel  Saint  Paul.  The  menu  was 
printed  upon  a  cardboard  box  the  size  of  a  brick.  These  were 
brought  in  by  the  waiters  in  mortar  hods  and  distributed  to 
the  guests. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 
which  have  been  maintained  at  Menominee,  Wis.,  for  a  long 
time,  have  been  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  with  the  sales  offices  at  211  South  Fourth  street,  in  the 
annex  to  the  Security  Bank  building.  The  Minneapolis  of¬ 
fices  in  the  new  quarters  have  proved  to  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  force  from  the  general  office,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  merge  them  for  the  quicker  work  and  business  rea¬ 
sons  generally. 

The  Builders’  Exchange  of  Minneapolis  gave  an  “At 
Home”  party  February  7  in  their  rooms,  17  South  Sixth 
street,  to  members  and  their  ladies.  There  was  a  good  at¬ 
tendance,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  Dancing  con¬ 
cluded  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

Ira  C.  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Minneapolis,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  California. 

January  building  totals  for  St.  Paul  showed  a  good  gain, 
being  $443,954,  against  $354,592  for  January  of  1910.  The 
first  five  days  of  February  had  the  heaviest  total  of  any  in 
history,  reaching  $800,000. 

Tentative  plans  are  being  prepared  for  an  elaborate  art 
museum  to  be  erected  in  Minneapolis  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 

The  S.  T.  McKnight  Company,  Minneapolis,  will  erect  a 
modern  four  or  five-story  white  enameled  brick  office  build¬ 
ing  at  Second  avenue,  South,  and  Fifth  street.  It  will  cover 
a  quarter-block  and  will  be  of  the  general  architectural  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  building  on  the  other  corner  of  the  same 
block,  the  Security  Bank  building. 

The  George  J.  Grant  Construction  Company,  St.  Paul,  re¬ 
ceived  the  general  contract  for  the  new  seven-story  ware¬ 
house  for  Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  McConnville,  St.  Paul,  whole¬ 
sale  dry  goods.  The  exterior  walls  will  be  of  pressed  brick. 
Cost  about  $600,000. 

H.  L.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  received  the  gen¬ 
eral  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Dr.  G.  G.  Eitel  Hospital 
building  at  West  Fourteenth  and  Spruce  Place.  Minneapolis. 
It  will  be  five  stories  and  basement,  pressed  brick  exterior 
walls.  Cost,  complete,  $150,000.  This  same  firm  of  con¬ 
tractors  also  has  the  general  contract  for  rebuilding  the 
Brunswick  Hotel  building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth,  street  and 
Hennepin  avenue.  It  will  be  five  stories  high,  with  founda¬ 
tions  to  carry  ten  stories,  and  will  be  arranged  in  E  shape, 
with  the  open  courts  toward  the  street,  instead  of  toward  the 
alley,  as  so  many  hotels  do.  This  will  give  all  the  rooms  of 
the  building  a  street  frontage. 

Earl  D.  Brown,  of  Minneapolis,  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  four-story  brick  apartment  building  at  Tenth  street  and 
Second  avenue,  South,  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Business  League  of  St.  Paul  has  had  plans  prepared 
for  a  four-story  building  to  be  exclusively  for  manufacturers’ 
agents,  to  be  erected  at  Fourth  and  Jackson  streets.  Cost 
about  $100,000. 

The  Travelers’  Aid  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Minneapolis,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  at  Seventh  avenue  near  Seventh  street.  A  building 
to  cost  $40,000  is  projected. 

The  Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company  is  having  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Long,  Lamoreaux  &  Long,  architects,  for  a  four- 
story  office  building  to  be  erected  adjoining  the  present  build¬ 
ing.  Foundations  will  be  put  in  for  a  twelve-story  building. 

The  Carr-Collier  Company,  sash  and  doors  and  millwork, 
Minneapolis,  will  erect  a  brick  and  mill  construction  ware¬ 
house  to  be  four  stories,  150x150  feet  in  size.  Bell,  Tyrie  & 
Chapman,  architects.  t.  Win. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED— A  practical  pottery  man 
with  capital  to  take  an  interest  in  and 
manage  an  up-to-date  pottery  located 
in  Illinois.  Address  BOX  2,  R.  H., 
2lc  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Potts  disintegrator,  good  as  new. 
Price  $45.00. 

BROOKLYN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

2  2  d  Brooklyn,  Ind. 


WANTED — To  engage  as  superintend¬ 
ent  with  a  building  brick  concern. 
Have  the  experience  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  success.  Experienced 
erecting  engineer  withal.  Address 

J.  G.  J., 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

At  once,  by  a  large  Ohio  concern, 
manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  tile  and  oth¬ 
er  special  machinery,  a  competent  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Southern  States, 
Southwest  and  Pacific  slope.  One  who 
is  thoroughly  practical  in  the  line  from 
experience.  Must  be  a  hustler,  a  busi¬ 
ness  getter  and  capable  of  giving  the 
proper  representation  between  the  buy¬ 
er  and  seller.  Strong  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  BOX  2,  A.  B.  C., 

2  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Blower 
Company  100-inch  %  housed  fan,  used 
less  than  one  week. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
12  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

12  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  8,  R.  B.  C., 

12  tf  d  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Model  AA  Marion  steam  shovel, 
shop  No.  265;  shovel  has  recently  been 
equipped  with  new  boiler,  new  dipper 
handle,  new  trucks  and  a  complete  set 
of  sheaves,  and  in  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  This  shovel  is  capable  of  digging 
clay  for  one  machine  making  100,000 
seven-pound  brick  per  day.  Price, 
$1,500,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  tracks,  Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK 
COMPANY. 

2  2  L  Galesburg,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Well-equipped  open  yard 
brick  plant.  Railroad  sidetrack  and 
also  wagon  trade.  Supplying  Athens, 
population  18,000.  Excellent  clay.  Big 
bargain.  S.  C.  UPSON, 

13d  Athens,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — One  Leader  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  brick  machine,  one 
Kells  machine,  one  Big  Wonder  and  one 
Quaker,  and  a  disintegrates  All  in 
good  running  order.  Also  three  en¬ 
gines  and  three  boilers.  Each  from  40 
to  50  h.p.,  which  I  desire  to  sell  out¬ 
right.  For  full  information,  address 

D.  P., 

1  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  brickyard  in  South  Carolina,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Southern  railway.  All  or 
part  interest  in  one  of  the  best  brick 
propositions  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
South  Carolina,  65  acres,  one  mile  from 
city  of  10,000;  15  acres  the  bed  of  clay 
is  from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  Railroads, 
S.  A.  L.;  A.  C.  L.;  So.  &  Piedmont,  and 
Northern,  under  construction.  Cus¬ 
tomers  in  all  cities  of  the  Piedmont. 
Equipment,  40,000;  wire-cut  machine, 
crusher,  pug  mill,  hoist,  car  and  hand 
repress.  Necessary  dryer  and  kilns, 
power,  etc.  J.  R-  NICHOLS, 

2  1  cm  Greenwood,  S.  C. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 
Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE — 36  acres  brick  clay  land 
adjoining  Minneapolis,  with  trackage 
and  river  front.  O.  A.  ZIEROLD, 
Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

2  1  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

Wrought  Iron  Soft  Mud  Rack  Cars, 
less  than  one-third  cost.  One  4x6  Trip¬ 
lex  Power  Pump. 

McKeesport  brick  co., 

2  1c  McKeesport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

1'OR  SALE — First-class  stiff-mud  ma¬ 
chine,  automatic  cutting  table;  ca¬ 
pacity  50,000  to  75,000.  Also  two  re¬ 
presses;  all  practically  good  as  new. 
Address  X  22 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

To  get  info  correspondence  with  a 
live,  up-to-date  brick  plant  in  need  of  a 
superintendent  or  manager  of  long  ex¬ 
perience.  Familiar  with  every  detail 
and  can  guarantee  satisfaction.  Ad- 
dress  BOX  2,  City, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MANAGER  WANTED. 

A  first-class  manager  to  take  fu 
charge  of  a  modern  brick  plant  of  100 
WO  capacity.  Everything  new  an 
buildings  fireproof.  Must  be  able  t 
take  $5,000  to  $10,000  interest  in  th 
company.  Must  have  good  references 
Address  TULSA, 

2  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


CLAY  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

A  large  tract  of  land  near  Perth  Ar 
boy,  containing  heavy  deposits  of  va 
uable  clay  and  sand.  On  Lehigh  Va 
lev  railroad,  and  water  front  of  200  fe< 
on  Raritan  river.  Always  navigabl 
Excellent  facilities  for  shipping  an 
manufacturing.  WM.  TUNISON, 

23  Smith  st.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

2  1  cm 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 
a  thoroughly  equipped  brick  plant 
located  on  two  railroads,  is  offered  for 
sale.  Inexhaustible  supply  of  red  and 
buff  shale,  fire  clay  and  coal  underlying 
property.  Competent  management  will 
net  purchaser  $30,000  per  annum.  Set¬ 
tlement  of  estate  makes  it  necessary  to 
dispose  of  property  at  a  sacrifice.  Full 
information,  address 

A.  A.  FORDON, 

1312  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich 
2  1  cm 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
of  first-class  brickyard,  making  all 
kinds  of  brick.  References  given. 

C.  W.  FOCHT, 

2  1c  Alton,  Ala. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
of  brick  works  and  brick  construc¬ 
tion;  practical  in  both  branches.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  2,  A.  E.  W., 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

Fire  brick  plant  in  West  Virginia,  or 
prefer  forming  a  company  with  a  good, 
practical  man  with  money.  Address 
WEST  VIRGINIA, 

2  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — An  almost  new  equipment 
of  heavy  steam  power  Quaker  S.  M. 
brick  machine,  with  elevator,  2  D.  D. 
trucks,  2  barrows,  dump  take,  24  kilns, 
doors  and  grates,  6,000  pallets. 

F.  H.  SHULTZ, 

2 *  1 2 * * * 6  c  Treynor,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE. 

Soft-mud  brick  plant  and  ten  to 
thirty  acres  excellent  clay.  Yard  on 
belt  line  and  located  in  city  of  20,000, 
which  has  best  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Cash  or  terms. 

HENDERSON  BRICK  CO., 

1  tf  d  Henderson,  Ky. 


WANTED 

Well-known,  responsible  party  wants 
for  New  York  trade  grey  and  buff 
speckled,  flashed,  iron-spot  and  rough- 
face  brick.  Can  command  large  trade. 
Address,  stating  kind  and  quantity  that 
can  be  supplied  and  lowest  cash  price, 

X.  Y.  Z„ 

1  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — An  active,  experienced  su¬ 
perintendent  to  properly  handle  mod¬ 
ern  stiff-mud  common  brick  plant; 
50,000  daily  capacity,  which  will  be  in¬ 
creased  later.  Applicant  must  know 
his  business  thoroughly,  handle  negro 
labor  efficiently  and  furnish  amply  sat¬ 
isfactory  references.  Location  near 
Savannah,  Ga.  Address 
GEORGIA  RED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

2  1  d  Pooler,  Ga. 

WANTED. 

The  management  of  a  brick  plant, 
southern  location  preferred.  20  years’ 
experience  in  selling  and  manufacturing 
of  brick  and  tile.  Can  handle  all  kinds 
of  clay  and  am  familiar  with  both  stiff 
and  soft  mud  machines  and  dry  presses 
and  the  arrangement  of  setting  and 
burning  of  face,  flashed  and  all  kinds  of 
brick,  any  kind  of  fuels  and  kilns  and 
construction  of  same.  Can  furnish  the 
very  best  of  references  as  to  ability,  etc. 
Address  EDWARD, 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  cheap  second¬ 
hand  upright  drain  tile  machine,  with 
dies  to  12  inches,  or  a  small  sewer  pipe 
press.  E.  FINCH, 

2  1c  1852  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED. 

The  address  of  M.  C.  Williams,  who 
was  formerly  at  701  N.  Gibson  street, 
Princeton,  Ind.  Address 

BOX  2,  D.  W„ 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Situation  by  a  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  enamel  brickmaker  and  burner  of 
all  kinds  of  enamel  ware.  Have  had 
extended  experience  in  both  this  coun¬ 
try  and  across  the  water.  Can  give  the 
best  of  references.  Address 

BOX  2,  W.  S.  B„ 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— By  the  Little  Falls  Fire 
Clay  Company  at  their  paving  brick 
plant  at  Palmer,  Wash.,  the  following: 
Hackers,  pitchers,  setters,  press-feed¬ 
ers.  Would  like  to  get  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  a  first-class  burner  for 
Youngren  producer  gas  kiln.  Refer¬ 
ences  required. 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

324  Perkins  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

2  1c 


FACTORY  SITE  IN  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

Long  term  lease;  privilege  of  re-leas¬ 
ing  indefinitely;  566  feet  railroad  front¬ 
age  by  264  feet  deep;  one  and  half 
square  from  general  freight  yards; 
switch  privileges  secured.  Title  clear 
and  unincumbered.  Dayton  has  ,1000 
factories,  is  central  for  shipping,  plenty 
good  help.  No  labor  difficulties.  For 
plats  and  other  information  address 

J.  E.  BOYER. 

303  W.  Monument  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

2  1  2p 


FOR  SALE. 

As  I  am  going  out  of  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  1  have  the  following  items,  which 
are  in  good  order,  for  sale: 

1  A  Martin  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

2  large  steam  boilers. 

1  60  h.p.  Atlas  engine. 

1  SO  h  p.  Atlas  engine. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34x10x4 1/>  inches. 
150  24-inch  gauge  6  ft.  long  Atlas  brick 
cars. 

1  Cummer  dryer  fan,  20-inch  blade. 

54y2  inches  high,  2  7-16-inch  shaft. 

2  Atlas  car  transfers. 

1,500  feet,  12  lbs.  to  the  foot,  iron  rails. 
600  feet,  16  lbs.  to  the  foot,  iron  rails. 

6  single-wheel  Martin  brick  barrows. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

3031  Stillson  Ave.,  S.  E., 

2  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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WANTED— 160  dryer  cars  for  stiff -mud 
brick. 

CALHOUN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1  2  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
or  burner  or  two  burners.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references;  25  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  all  kilns  and  clays.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  D.  R., 

1  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  set  of  brickyard 
machinery,  consisting  of  one  4-mold 
Simpson  dry  press  machine;  one  Stead¬ 
man  pulverizer,  engine,  boiler,  shafting 
and  pulleys.  GILLICK  BROS., 

319  W.  Steins  St., 

12  3  c  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— A  big  deposit 
of  white  clay  recently  discovered 
within  300  yards  of  railroad.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  other  successful  clay  properties. 
For  further  information  address, 

SO.  MOUNTAIN  MINING  &  IRON  CO., 
12  3  cm  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

12  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

General  superintendent  for  a  small, 
well-established  architectural  terra  cot¬ 
ta  and  pressed  brick  plant  on  Pacific 
coast.  References,  experience,  age  and 
state  wages  wanted.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  men.  Address 

BOX  2,  SAN, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTENTION. 

Letters  addressed  to  this  ad.  put  you 
in  touch  with  a  young  clayworker  ex¬ 
perienced  in  brickyard  management,  de¬ 
signing,  construction  and  engineering. 
Am  seeking  position  with  firm  consider¬ 
ing  additions,  with  engineer  designing 
plant,  or  as  superintendent’s  assistant. 
Technical  education.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  1,  OHIO, 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Pressed  and 
common  brickyard,  adjacent  to  live 
city;  excellent  railroad  facilities;  high 
prices;  big  permanent  demand;  winter 
dryers.  Successfully  operated  for 
years.  Ready  to  run  with  trifling  out¬ 
lay.  To  the  right  parties  liberal  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  by  present 
owner.  Capacity  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  daily.  Address 

BOX  1,  ALLIS, 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Cummer  clay  dryer,  good 
as  new.  Perfect  condition.  A  great 
bargain;  very  cheap.  Full  particulars 
on  application.  Address 

BOX  12, 

12  1 1  Dryer,  care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

1  tf  d  •  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  by  a  capable  man,  who 
has  given  special  attention  to  burning. 
Is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving,  face,  building  brick, 
conduit  and  tile.  Prefers  location  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Address  MICH., 
lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTENTION, 

ROOFING  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Our  new  process  for  manufacturing 
shingle  roofing  tile  offers  advantages 
over  any  method  known  to  the  trade. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

RAESSLER  &  HEDRICH, 

117  Coulter  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

2  1c 


FOR  SALE. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Terra  Cotta 
Brick  Company,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Ohio,  one  12-foot  pug  mill,  one  777  stiff- 
mud  machine,  one  automatic  cutting  ta¬ 
ble,  all  Raymond  make.  Used  to  man¬ 
ufacture  less  than  two  million  brick. 

J.  B.  HAMMOND, 

1  2  d  Bolivar,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

As  manager  or  superintendent  stiff- 
mud  or  dry  press  face,  paving  or  com¬ 
mon  brick  plant;  20  years’  practical  and 
technical  experience  as  expert  burner. 
Gilt-edged  references  as  regards  char¬ 
acter,  ability  and  success.  Address 

BOX  2,  H.  C„ 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  style  A  brick  machine  repair 
parts,  catalog  value  over  $200;  Martin 
sand  grinder  and  sifter.;  one  deep  well 
working  barrel,  6-inch;  lot  of  iron  and 
wood  pulleys;  list  value  about  $635. 
Make  offer,  all  or  part.  Address 

BOX  2,  ALLEN, 

2  1  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTENTION. 

Plaster  molds  made  and  clay  tested 
for  sewer  pipe,  tile,  terra  cotta  and 
brick  by  an  expert.  Samples  furnished 
and  instruction  given;  $6,000  plant 
used.  E.  FINCH, 

1852  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2  1  lp 


WANTED — Situation  general  manager 
paving  or  front  brick  plant.  Have 
always  been  a  success.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  Address 

SUCCESS, 

2  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — By  a  man  of  first-class  abil¬ 
ity,  a  position  as  superintendent, 
head  burner,  or  both  in  combination,  on 
a  face  brick  proposition  equipped  with 
down-draft  kilns.  Address 

BOX  2,  J.  J.  K., 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Best  bargain  in  a  going  face  and  com¬ 
mon  brick  plant  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  less  than  50  per  cent  on  the  dol¬ 
lar;  easy  terms.  Only  plant  in  town 
60,000  population;  capacity  30,000  high- 
grade  rough-faced  flashed  shale  brick. 
Plant  running  on  orders  for  the  larger 
cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  Full 
details,  price  and  terms  to  responsible 
parties  only.  W.  B.  TRIMBLE, 

2  1c  400  Lewis  Block,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  brick  plant,  in  excellent 
condition.  Capacity,  50,000  brick 
per  day.  Located  in  eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  cash 
buyer. 

NOTTU  &  CO., 

2  1  dm  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  M1TTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Location  near  city  of  30,000,  connect¬ 
ed  with  five  railroads  and  on  a  mac¬ 
adam  road.  Only  brick  plant  in  county 
and  supplies  80  per  cent,  of  the  brick 
used  in  this  section  at  $6.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  F.  O.  B.  cars. 

Fine  bed  of  clay,  Chambers  machin¬ 
ery;  new  plant,  been  in  operation  only 
three  years.  Established  trade  and 
good  quality  product.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  any  one  wishing  to  engage  in 
brick  business.  Address 

BOX  432, 

1  2  cm  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


1  3  cm 
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FOR  SALE. 

One  150  h.p.  gas  engine,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  also  a  number  of  extra  parts  for 
same. 

KITTANNING  CLAY  MFG.  CO., 

2  1  d  Kittanning,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  dry  press  brick 
plant,  in  first-class  condition;  side 
track;  good  home  market;  good  prices. 
Excellent  clay,  and  3  railroads  to  ship 
over.  Must  sell.  Bargain  for  some 
one.  Address 

515  N.  BENTON  AVE., 

2  3  cm  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— A  REAL  BARGAIN. 

Brickyard,  with  the  best  clay  and 
plenty  on  adjoining  property.  Equipped 
with  an  A  Martin  machine,  crusher,  ele¬ 
vator,  disintegrator,  boiler,  engine,  sand 
dryer,  ope  8-foot  Sturtevant  blower,  55 
steel  cars,  tracks,  turn-tables,  20,000 
pallets,  2  kilns,  in  fact  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  brickyard.  A  practical  man 
should  not  miss  the  opportunity,  as 
owner  will  help  all  he  can  to  make 
business  a  success.  Shipping  facilities, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  also  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .Railway ;  15  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Address  BOX  2,  A.  I.  H., 

2  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x36  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  14^4x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  13%xl5  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  10}ixl4  Buckeye, 
10x14  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 
etc. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9x10  Reed,  8^4x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard. 
72x16,  66x16,  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 


BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 


BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  6, 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  "Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Twenty-Five 
Long  Years 

of  time  and  weather 
have  tried  out  Ricketson’s 
famous  Red  Brick  brand 

COLOR 


For  Mortar,  Brick, 
Cement,  Stone,  etc. 
Proved  to  be  absolutely 
permanent.  Red, 
Brown,  Buff,  Purple 
and  Black. 


Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Works 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SHUMAKER 

PATENT  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS 

Burns  99  Percent  Hard  Bricks 
Old  Kilns  Remodeled 

Plans  and  Yard  Rights  Cheap 

J.  H.  Shumaker  &  Co., 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 

mm  &  Clint]  Builders 
and  Designers 

197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 


The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


Seek  a  Location  South= - 

The  fastest  growing  portion  of  the  country  is  the  South¬ 
east.  In  the  states  of  that  section  are  abundant  supplies  of 
the  Best  Clays  for  Potteries,  Tile  and  Brick,  etc.,  the  Cheap¬ 
est  power  and  a  Market  which  is  Always  Growing  Better. 
We  will  assist  you  in  finding  a  Location  along  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  Railway  and  Virginia  &  Southwestern  Railway 
if  you  will  write  us  the  kind  you  wish. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent  Southern  Railway, 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TIME,. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy 
magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See 
our  money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  404  and  405. 


OUR  PRICE 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Country  Life  in  America  .  .  . 
Current  Literature . 

$2.00  ) 

4.00  1 

3.00  I  $6.25 

Value . 

$9.00  J 

CLAY-WORKER 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

McClure’s . 

Current  Literature . 

Metropolitan . 

$2.00  j 

1. 00 

1.50 

300  $5.60 

1-50  | 

Value . 

$9.00  J 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Colliers . 

Good  Housekeeping . 

$2.00  j 

5-5°  1 

125  ^$6.85 

Value . 

$8.75  J 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The 

Richardson  =  Love  joy 
Engineering  Co. 

Consulting  Engineers  and 
Factory  Architects. 

We  make  geological  surveys  of  properties,  test  the 
materials,  investigate  manufacturing  propositions 
and  advise  regarding  products,  design  plants  and 
superintend  construction,  modernize  old  plants  for 
economical  operation  and  devise  cost  systems. 


Expert  service  for  special  cases  or 
by  the  year  at  moderate  prices. 

TECHNIGHL  BUREAU  FOR  CLflYWORKERS 

Send  for  Pamphlet 
“Ceramic  Engineering/’ 

Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple, 


REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


< 

The  Old  Way 
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The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Slate  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Department  of  Ceramic  Engmeering 
Olio  Slate  Uoiversiiy. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  f or 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

iMLIDlWAEALIiL  AS, 


The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 
A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  34. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co 


“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suc- 

06M. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mnd  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mnd  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

2935  Clark  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 

«  FIRE  BRICK  C 

w«»‘  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


White  Pine  Pallets 

For  Brick,  Roofing  Tile, 

And  Sewer  Pipe  Boards. 

The  Best  Are  the  Cheapest. 

Send  Specifications  and  Get  Prices, 

Mershon,  Eddy,  Parker  Co., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


j~HE:  C  E  vl  £/ — WO  y  C  /i  TT 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOQT  KILN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Sincle  and  Duplex  Pumps 


A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References:  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla.;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Old  Machine9  TaKen  in  Trade. 

Derby,  Conn. 


$2.00 


&HE  CLAY-WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


VSUSU  CONDENSERS 


DEAN  BROS. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IN 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References:  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Ridgway,  Pa. ;  Alumina 
Shale  Brick  Co. ,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
s pedal  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.30,BrMd”a>  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  jnorlar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,eoo  two-inch  Pot*;  3.500  five-inch  Pot*; 
4,eeo  four-inch  "  a, 000  (even-inch  *' 

Write  for  Ciroular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGtARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  ‘‘within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  Into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F.CU.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
NOHFOLiK,  Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label’’ 

Clinton  mi  Palnl  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


8ABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Soto  Importer!  in  the  United  Statee  of  the 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL.”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clay  working”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries .  5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK.”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE.”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  1.50 


Precipitated 


GamoqatB 
or  Barptes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralising  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


$2.00 


THE  CL^Y'WO'R.KEK, 

ONE  YEAR,  UN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLiLiEGE  of 

GERAmics 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Rif t*ed  llmvepsity, 

RUFFED,  pEW  YORK 

Chanles  p.  Binns,  DineetoF. 


Rooting  Tiles 


The  greatest  Money  Makers  in  the  clay  industry. 

Demand  Exceeds  the  Supply. 

16  years’  experience  enables  us  to  design,  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  plants  successfully.  We  will  Test  Your  Clay. 

Stolp  &  Wiederhold, 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILL. 
DENVER, COLO. 


TH 


ROESSLER=H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE/W  YORK. 


.rn»- 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
R.ed  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 
Clay  Disintegrators  or  Grinders 


The  Chambers  No.  2  Special  Clay  Disintegrator. 


For  all  around  work  on  surface  dug  plastic  clays  used  either  for  stiff  tempered  or  soft  molded  brick¬ 
making,  this  machine  has  an  enviable  record.  Receives  clay  in  either  dry  or  moist  condition,  throws  out 
the  larger  stones  and  crushes  the  smaller  ones.  A  very  reasonable  attention  to  maintenance  keeps  our 
Disintegrators  in  condition  for  good  work  and  insures  continued  satisfaction.  One  brickmaker  claims  to 
have  put  clay  for  27  millions  of  brick  through  one  of  our  No.  2  Special  Disintegrators  without  any  repairs! 
This  is  an  unusual  record.  Conditions  must  have  been  exceptionally  favorable.  The  next,  customer  may 
have  a  mixture  of  flint  rock  and  gummed  sand  that  would  cause  him  to  divide  that  record  by  ten  at  least, 
but  the  No.  2  Special  grunts  a  little  and  then  goes  on.  We  don’t  sell  many  stiff  mud  brick  machines  to  the 
New  England  Brick  Manufacturers  but  we  sell  them  our  Disintegrators. 

We  build  several  sizes  and  have  one  machine  designed  for  the  man  who  feeds  horse  shoes  and  steel 
wedges  along  with  other  things  sent  up  by  the  steam  shoveler. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

BricKmaKing  Machinery 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CL>'ribf—J*rOC?l7<.£LVi~&d& 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Keystone  Double  Disintegrators 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  BeltingCo.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


The  Portsmouth 

Pans,  Screens,  Presses,  Dies, 
Wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Mine  Cars.  Brick  Rattlers. 
Municipal  Castings. 

The  Portsmouth  Machine  &  Casting  Co. 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 


Type  C’’  Milwaukee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2^  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


Milwauhee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


indcpenileBl  and  Suspended  Mitre 

the  distinguishing  nnV  DA  MO 
feature  of  our  Uni  InllU 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


0  -  V  JXE:  C^7l  t/'—  WO~&. y C 7c 
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IT  DOES  NOT  PAY 

To  operate  kilns  that  are  designed  in  a  slip-shod, 
old-fashioned  manner  when  the  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  of  a  money-maker — 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 

can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 
Particulars  cheerfully  furnished. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work,  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 


311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  t 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


... 


FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A 

Norehead  Return  Steam  Trap 


C  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

CL  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

CL  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C,  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

€L  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

<L  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  "Trap  Book." 


MORLHLAD  MFG,  CO 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

CL  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morebead  Return 
Steam  Trap  ond  Boiler  Teed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds.  ...... 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3 .00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DHVENPOBT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCTOMIE 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built 
for  use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  M,nn|“P°tVeS;  /^Vplrst  Ave.'  So! 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 
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Bensing’s  Automatic  Tile  Table, 
With  Boards  for  Cutting  Hollow  Blocks, 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

_ THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


cnYit/^^o 
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Mr.  Jacob  Sensing  and  His  First  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co 
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New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.-A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales^gents. _ , - 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Bensing’s  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table. 


Bensing’s  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table  for  Face  Blocks. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co., 


New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.— A.  E.  Davidson 
THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton, 


,  Eastern  Representative. 
Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- Work  fu. 
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The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Bensing's  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table  with  Roller  Delivery. 


Bensing’s  First  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 


Bensing’s  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table,  with  Belt  Delivery. 


See  ads  on  pages  488  and  439. 
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C£> ~/l  51 yCvC ^ 


The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 

The 

Handiest 
Combination 
Ever 
Invented 


TOOLS  IN  one;. 


Elegant  lecher  sheath . . 

AN  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT. 

CAN  BE  USED  IN  A  T  H  O  U  S  A  N  D  WAVS 
AROUND  THE  HOME  AND  OFFICE. 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young-  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Clay = Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CEAY- WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued  . 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number.. 


County 


State 
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AUTOMATIC 

FEEDING 


of  Pulverizers 


The  Columbus  Feeder. 


Three  Sizes.  Any  Capacity. 


means  increased  capacity, 
less  strain  upon  machinery 
and  less  labor. 

of  Pug  Mills 

increased  capacity  and  better  product, 
with  less  skill  and  attention. 


Send  for  Catalog. 


PATENTS  1 


May  9,  1907 
Nov.  15. 1910 


THE  ONLY  PIANO  WIRE  SCREEN 


OTHER 

SPECIALTIES 


Draft  Gages, 
Thermometers, 
Pyrometers — 

Recording  or  indicating. 


Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Pulleys, 

Belting, 

Write  for  Prices. 


The  wires  of  which 
are  prevented  from 
spreading  apart. 

Also  Other  Superior 
Patented  Features. 

Any  Capacity 
Sent  on  Trial. 

Ask  for  Catalog. 


Wire— 

For  all  purposes. 

Furnace  Doors, 

Kiln  Bands  &  Castings, 
Repairs. 


The  Ceramic  Supply  and  Construction  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers  and  Machinists.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Simplest,  Fastest  and  Most  Reliable 
Soft  Mud  Machine 

on  the  Market  to-day — Price  $  1  000.00 

IMPORTANT  NOTE: — Seven  Perfect  Brick, 

4/^  in.  wide,  can  be  made  on  this  wonderful 
Machine  at  one  time. 


Front  View  Wfite  for  Detai,ed  Information  and  Names  of  Parties  Using  Them. 


THE  ARNOLD-GREAGER  CO. 

NEW  LONDON— OHIO— CINCINNATI 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
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Our  CUTTING  TABLES  arc  RIGHT 


Hundreds  of  Successful  Clayworkers  are  Using  Them 

MERE  ARE  A  EEW  FACTS  WORTH 
THINKING  OVER 

No.  35  MARION  AUTOMATIC  TILE  CUTTER 


This  machine  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
tile  cutting.  A  great  deal  of  clay  and 
power  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  stub 
ends  if  a  good  article  was  desired.  This 
machine  cuts  off  no  stub,  the  whole  bar 
being  continuously  cut  into  the  desired 
lengths.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  complete  capacity  of  your  tile  machine 
when  making  small  tile.  The  machine  cuts 
blocks  as  well  as  tile,  and  cuts  them  abso¬ 
lutely  square.  Its  range  in  tile  is  from  2  y2 
inches  to  7  inches  (inclusive)  in  diameter. 

Capacity,  2,000  3-in.  tile  per  hour. 

Weight,  900  lbs. 

Wire  carrying  frames  are  adjustable,  and 

the  broken  wires  can  be  easily  replaced 
while  machine  is  in  operation. 

Working  parts  of  machine  work  on  roller 
bearings. 


No.  35  Marlon  Automatic  Tile  Cutter 


Above  is  a  cut  of  our  NO.  25  MARION  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUTTER,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  simplest  auto¬ 
matic  side  brick  cutter  on  the  market.  Note  the  simple  friction  device,  any  degree  of  friction  can  be  had  by 
simply  moving  the  lever  back  and  forth.  Note  the  strong  angle  steel  frame,  which  keeps  the  weight  of  the  machine 
down  so  that  it  can  be  easily  handled.  Note  the  wire  holding  the  device,  which  is  built  on  the  piano  principle, 
allowing  the  wire  to  be  stretched  to  high  tension  without  danger  of  breaking. 

The  machine  can  be  directly  connected,  or  can  be  fitted  as  per  cut  to  run  from  a  pulley.  Capacity  can  be 
adjusted  to  conform  to  the  output  of  your  brick  machine. 

Note  that  the  wire  carrying  frames  being  adjustable,  the  broken  wires  can  be  replaced  without  stopping  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  the  feature  alone  places  this  cutter  far  in  the  lead. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  length  of  cut  on  this  machine  can  be  changed  to  suit  requirements. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

k"™Wrt,cSnl.dV.?nsBv;‘J.,n?^  sh,ppcd  P-  O.  Box  156,  Marion,  Indiana 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Do  Hundreds  of  Clayworkcrs  Use 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixers? 


There  Are  Many,  Many  Reasons.  Here  Are  Some  of  Them 


?  pE  J»| 

MM 

Mil 

Type  A,  Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Side  Delivery  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  Box  Removed 


The  principal  reason  is 
because  it  will  save  them 
the  labor  of  one  to  two 
men,  and  paid  for  itself 
the  first  year  from  the 
wages  thus  earned. 

That  is  enough  reason. 
But  there  are  others. 

The  quality  of  the  work 
is  another  reason.  It  mixes 
the  clay  perfectly  and 
tempers  it  for  further  use 
to  which  it  is  put. 

The  feed  is  so  regular 
that  it  does  not  vary  ten 
bricks  per  hour,  and  the 
machine  has  a  capacity  of 
from  10,000  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day,  the  quan¬ 
tity  being  regulated  at  will 
by  raising  or  lowering 
the  end  feed  gate,  or  by 
increasing  or  lessening 
the  speed  of  the  pulley. 
It  requires  only  2  H.P.  to 
operate  a  full  load,  and 
this  power  is  more  than 
saved  because  of  the 
steady  and  even  feed. 


Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Type  A,  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer,  Box  Removed 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  better  method  of  mixing  and  feed¬ 
ing  clay  in  brick  and  tile  factories  and  all  clayworking  plants.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  seven 
years.  The  saving  in  labor,  increase  of  production  and  improvement  in  product  which  it  effects,  makes  it  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  up-to  date  clay  worker. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker, 


_  ■  - 

Don’t  Blame  the  Coal=Man 


THE 

MARION 

WAY 


All  Canadian  orders  shipped  from  our  Canadian  factory 


THE 

OLD 

WAY 


Our  booklet  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  the  MARION  FLUE 
BLOWER.  Tells  how  the  Blower  is  installed  and  operated,  and  how 
and  why  it  does  all  and  more  than  we  claim  for  it.  It  also  tells  in 
plain  language  how  long  we  guarantee  it  to  withstand  the  terrific 
heat  of  the  combustion  chamber  without  any  expense  for  repairs. 

You  will  find  this  booklet  full  of  interest.  A  postal  starts  it  your 
way,  and  your  way  and  the  only  way  is  the  MARION  WAY. 


This  illustration  shows  the  hand  wheel  control 
which  automatically  indicates  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  blower  at  all  times. 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and 
Supply  Company 

P.  O.  Box  1 56  MARION,  INDIANA 


The  Coal-man  is  responsible  only  for  price  and  quality  of  the  coal  you  buy.  In  order  to  deliver 
every  ounce  of  heat  energy  to  the  boiler,  you  must  clcaTi  the  flues.  And  cleaning  Hues  docs  not  mean 
in  the  old  way,  the  ineffective,  dirty  way,  at  the  expense  of  temper,  time  and  labor.  It  means  the  right 
way,  the  simple,  safe  and  economical  way,  which  is  THE  MARION  WAY. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 

Enclosed  And  check  for  blower, 
and  must  say  that  it  is  Riving  us 
every  satisfaction,  and  quite  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  fuel.  Decatur  Packing  Oo. , 
Decatur,  Ind. 

The  Flue  Blower  I  bought  of  you 
has  given  good  satisfaction.  I  think 
it  saves  over  10%  in  fuel. 

A.  Mericle, 

Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio. 

The  Marlon  Flue  Blower  which  we 
installed  is  giving  very  satisiactory 
results.  Highland  Fire  Olay  Oo. 

G.  E.  Thomas,  Supt. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  have  used  two  of  the  Marion 
Flue  Blowers  for  six  months,  and 
find  them  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them,  and  And  them  to  be  a  great 
saver  of  fuel. 

Nord-Buffum  Pearl  Button  Oo., 

I  **■■-  Louisiana  Missouri. 

The  Flue  Blower  installed  on  trial 
is  satisfactory.  Please  ship  us  four 
more.  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works, 

W.  M.  LaVenture, 
Mgr.  Purchasing  and  Traffic. 


WHAT  WE  SAY 

The  Marion  Flue  Blower  will 
remove  every  particle  of  soot 
from  your  boiler  tubes  without 
fuss  or  labor,  and  do  it  at  a  guar¬ 
anteed  saving  of  10  per  cent. 

You  do  not  have  to  take  any¬ 
one’s  word  but  your  own,  be¬ 
cause  we  agree  to  send  it  to 
you  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  if  it  fails  to  make  good, 
simply  send  it  back  and  we  pay 
freight  charges  both  ways. 

WE  HAVE  LETTERS  OF  THIS  KIND 
BY  THE  HUNDREDS,  AND  YOU  MAY  INVESTIGATE 

ANY  THAT  YOU  CARE  TO 
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RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


KST’Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 

List. 

1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“OHIO’’  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 

Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Did  you  meet  us  at  Louisville 
Convention  and  get  the 

Facts  and  Figures 

on  the 

FRINK  METHOD  OF  BURNING 

CLAY  MATERIALS? 

If  not,  get  them  now  by  writing 

The  Frinh  Pyrometer  Co 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DO  YOU  know  how  much  more  it  costs  you  in  the  end  to  use  cheap  and  inferior 
brick  in  your  kiln  construction  and  repairs?  Why  not  use  the  best  and  cut  down 
expenses?  We  can  furnish  what  you  want  and  save  you  money.  We  are 

Pioneers  in  Refractory  Materials. 

We  make  High  Grade  Fire  Brick  and  Silica  Brick  from  the  best  ganister  and  flint  clays 
in  Pennsylvania;  Fire  Brick  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler  work  an  important  part  of 
our  business. 

Locomotive  Tile  and  Shapes  for  all  purposes  a  specialty. 

Phenix  Fire  Brick  Company 

Bolivar,  Pa. 


THE  FIRE  CLAYS  of  Carter  and  Rowan  Counties,  Kentucky,  are  not  surpassed  in 
quality  by  the  fire  clays  of  any  other  district  on  the  continent. 

We  recently  secured  from  the  largest  consumer  in  the  world  the  largest  contract 
ever  booked  by  a  Kentucky  manufacturer.  Why?  Because  the  trade  acknowledges  the 
superior  quality  of  our  material,  the  high  standard  of  our  workmanship  and  our  capacity 
is  equal  to  any  demand. 

Let  us  supply  the  Fire  Brick  for  your  Kiln  Construction  and  Repairs  and  save  you 
money. 

The  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

BOLIVAR,  R/\. 

Makes  Six  Lines  of  Brick  that  Are  Winners. 

1.  Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 

2.  “Velour  Line”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey,  Buff,  Golden, 

Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

3.  Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 

4.  Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

5.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 

6.  Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler  Settings. 

%  • 

LARGEST  LINE  OF  IMPERVIOUS  FACE  BRICK 
OF  ANY  MANUAFCTURER  IN  AMERICA. 

Agencies  Desired.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

BOLIVAR,  R/X. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ALWAYS  READY 

A  pump  that  has  no  easily  deranged  inside  or  out¬ 
side  mechanism,  no  rods  to  score,  no  projecting  or 
breakable  parts  to  be  injured  by  rough-usage; — one 
that  is  not  likely  to  become  choked  or  clogged  by  the 

mud,  grit  and  sediment  encountered  in 

DRAINING  CLAY  PITS 

No  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  special  foundation 

required;  just  a  steam  pipe  from  boiler - that’s  all. 

Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary,  and  may 
be  raised  and  lowered  as  occasion  demands  without 
interrupting  its  work. 

Often  Imitated.  Never  Equaled. 

Illustrated ,  descriptive  catalogue  gratis. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Chicago  Office,  223-231  No.  Jefferson  St. 


JUST  THINK! 

A  continuous  kiln  that  will  save  one- 
half  your  fuel  and  cheaper  in  construc¬ 
tion  than  round  or  rectangular  down 
draft  kilns.  Can  be  handled  to  produce 
the  same  results  as  round  down  draft 
kilns  and  use  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  for 
fuel.  This  kiln  is  in  compartments,  and 
the  chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from 
Fifteen  to  Fifty  Thousand  each  of  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Is  especially  suited  for  burn¬ 
ing  paving  brick  and  can  be  built  any 
capacity,  to  suit  any  location.  Say  a 
plant  that  wants  to  make  Fifty  Thous¬ 
and  brick  per  day,  the  kiln  will  cost 
Eleven  to  Thirteen  Thousand  Dollars. 
Let  me  figure  on  your  work. 


GEORGE  W.  OGAN, 

108  Logan  Ave.,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 

S&css 


SYSTEM 


DRYING 


ORIGINAL 


BURNING 


ORIGINAL 

S&ess 


SYSTEM 


DRYING 

AND 

BDRNING 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM  OF 
BURNING  BRICK 

Originators  of  the  idea  of  applying  air  under 
pressure  to  brick  kilns.  0  Brick  kilns  equipped 
with  the  Boss  System  are  not  subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  elements— the  heat  wave  cannot 
be  interrupted,  disturbed  or  destroyed. 

Don’t  burn  brick  with  all  coal  force,  but  use 
the  original  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning, 
which  will  enable  you  to  make  use  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  forces  and  save  one-half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

John  C.  Boss  Company 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Write  for  Catologue  MONGER  BUILDING 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


DRYING 

AND 

BURNING 


DRYING 


O  R  IG  I  N  AL 

SSoss 


SYSTEM 


BURINIING 


O  R  IG  I  N  AL 

S&ess 


SYSTEM 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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DRYING 
SCREENING  or 
“RAINY  DAYS” 


For  the  man  that  owns 

A  DIESENER. 

The  Diesener  Clay  Cleanser  and 
Homogenizer  is  the  only  machine  in 
existence  which  removes  objectiona¬ 
ble  matter  from  clay  in  its  original 
wet  condition  through  1-16  in.  slot. 

You  Have  to  See  It. 

It’s  Too  Marvelous  to  Believe. 


RICHARD  Q.  HOFFMANN, 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

Send  samples  of  clay  prepaid  to  W.  A.  JONES 
FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


fpTHE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO.Sl 


LANCASTER, 
PENNA. 


Clay  Working 
Engineers 

No.  2  Brick  Machine  Designers 

of  Complete 
Modern  Clay- 
Working  Outfits  and 
Crushing  Machinery. 


Trucks 


Plans  and  specifications 
Gladly  Mailed  With 
Catalog,  on 
Application 


Hoisting  Drums, 
Rock  Crushers, 
Elevators  and 
Dry  Pans. 

O- - 


Brick  Machines  for 
Soft  Mud  Steam  Power 
30,000  Capacity 
Animal  Power 
20,000 
Capacity 
Write  Us 

n 


MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
BRICKYARD  REQUIREMENTS 

OUR  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

swinging  in  a  complete  circle,  will  dig 
and  deliver  your  material  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

For  moderate  outputs,  this  is  the  most 
economical  machine,  as  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  man. 

OUR  STANDARD  SHOVELS 

are  also  in  great  favor — the  larger  mod¬ 
els  satisfactorily  meeting  requirements 
where  a  high  cut  is  necessary. 


The  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  Excavating  Machinery  is  the  best  the 
market  affords,  therefore  it  is  EFFICIENT,  RELIABLE  AND  DURABLE. 

We  also  build 

ELEVATOR  AND  DIPPER  DREDGES — DRAG=LINE  EXCAVATORS — BALLAST  UNLOADERS. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  3,  MARION,  OHIO 

Chicago:  1442-3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York:  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco:  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Model  35— C.  H.  Klein  Brick  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

niaKing  your  cHoice  of  magazines  for  coitiing  year  and  order= 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay-Worker  CiuhDing  Offers: 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  1.00 

Review  of  Reviews _  3.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$4.75 

$2.00 

4.00 

1.00 


Value . $6.00 

CLAY= WORKER . .$2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 
McClures .  1.50 


Value . . . 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Country  Life  in  America 
Cosmopolitan . 

Value . 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r. 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

Value . 

CLAY= WORKER.  . . 

Columbian . 

Current  Literature.  . 

Value. . . 


$3.40 


$5.00 


$7.00 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50 


$4.50 


.  $6.50 

$2.00 

1.50 

3.00 


$3.90 


$6.50 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews _  3.00 

Ladies’ Home  Journal .  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Brickbuilder _ .......  5.00 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Motor .  3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Munsey .  1.00 

Collier’s . . .  5.50 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5. 00 

Review  of  Reviews _  3.00 

Value . $10.00 


Our  Price 


$4.25 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$7.00 
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CLAY- WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $1.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $1.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion .. .  1.75 
McClure’s .  1.50 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  . . .  1.75 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American ....  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Success .  1.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Century .  4-60 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value . $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


Our  Price 

CLAY = WORKER ......  $2.00  — 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator............  1.00  $6.25 

McClure’s.............  1.50 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  A 

Review  of  Reviews. . . .  3.00  «p5.o0 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER . .  . . .  $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value......  $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott  ’s .  2.50 

Delineator .  1.00  3 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

World  Today .  1-50 

Hampton’s .  1-50  $'I * 3*3U 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Century .  4.00  $5.75 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  o> 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices . 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 


I  enclose 


Name . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired . •. . . 
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Phillips  &  McLaren  co., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Standard  Wet  and  Dry  Grinding  Pans 


This  illustration  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  our  Pans,  for  WET  and  DRY 
Grinding,  Revolving  and  Stationary,  from  3*4  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  diameter.  Made  for 
grinding  all  kinds  of  materials  for  which  Pans  can  be  used.  They  are  built  for  hard 
service,  are  extremely  simple  in  design,  heavy  and  powerful. 


INQ  <tu 


N9 


4) 


m 


3 


NO 


NQ  30 


PITTSBURG. 

Standard  Wet  and  Dry 

Grinding  Pans 

-AND  - 

•  Crushers  • 


No  39 


PHILLIPS  &  M<?  LAREN 

•  BUELDERS  • 

Pittsburg  •  —  -  Pa.  - 

EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE  •  — 


STEPHEN  GIRARD  B'L'DG 

-  Phiea-Pa* 


If  interested  tell  us  what  your  material  is  and  capacity  desired,  and  we  will  quote 
you  accordingly. 

We  make  Crushers  also. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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SAWYER  BELTING  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

There  is  a  S^ecud  Form  of  SAWYER  Belt  made  for  Every 
Different  Belt  Condition  to  be  found  in  all  Brick— Clay-Cement- 
and  Tile  Plants. 

The  SAWYER  is  the  Belt  with  an  Individuality .  Each 
SAWYER  Belt  is  constructed  specially  for  the  Particular  Work 
it  is  intended  to  do,  which  accounts  for  the  Universal  Satisfaction 
and  Esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  Superintendents  and  Factory 
Managers  everywhere. 

The  Engineering  Department  of  this  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  staff  of  Transmission  and  Conveying  Experts,  is 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  perplexing  belting 
problems  for  you. 

Have  YOU  a  Belting  Problem  to  be  solved? 

The  services  of  the 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

are  FREE. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS 
ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


(Patented.) 


There  is  no  expense  for  its  up=keep. 

The  fuel  consumption  is  less  per  ton  of 
dried  ware  than  in  any  other. 

Only  the  minimum  amount  of  labor  is 
required  to  operate  it. 

Conditions  always  under  full  control  of 
the  operator. 


JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER 


A  full  description  of  this  dryer  is  given  in  our  Bulletin,  which  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  upon 


The  above  is  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  we  have  to  offer  to  the  clayworkers 
to  equip  clay  plants  complete,  and  solicit  your  inquiries  for 


Stiff  Plastic  and  Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery 
Periodic  and  Continuous  Kilns,  Supplies,  Etc 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cltpth 
binding  with  The  Clay-W  orker  for  1910,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

T  ii  I*  te^s  y°u  k°w  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

IH  lI10  Venice  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  xi  J  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5i  x  8J-  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Ilome,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

lOOO  PAGES  SIZE  5i  x  Si  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc  ),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 


ror  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  . country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical 


Thew  Shovel 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  #  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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FIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  D  oors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STEJeEE,  &  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DO 

YOU 

NEED 

Soft-Mud 

Brick 

Machines 

from 

10,000 

to 

50,000 

Daily 

Capacity? 

DISINTE¬ 
GRATORS, 
PUCMILLS, 
MOLD 
SANDERS, 
SAND  DRYERS, 
SMOOTH-ROLL 
CRUSHERS, 
MOLDS, 
BARROWS, 
TRUCKS, 
WINDING 
DRUMS, 
CLAY  CARS, 
DUMP  CARTS, 
ELEVATORS, 
DUMP  TABLES, 
RACK  DRYER 
CARS, 
PALLETS 
AND  ALL  KINDS 
OF  KILN 
CASTINCS? 


Write  us 
for 

Quotations 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO. 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


THE,  BIG  “NO.  6”  “MONARCH”  BRICK  MACHINE 
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THEPNO.  2  TILE  AND  BRICK  MACHINE 

Capacity  30,000  to  50,000  Daily. 


Interior  View  No.  2  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

•Double  pugshafts  of  3^  inch  square  steel. 

Steel  pinions. 

48  inch  friction  clutch  pulley  with  12  inch  face. 

Length  of  pugmill,  7  ft.  2  in. 

Length  of  machine  over  all,  19  ft.  8  in. 

Rigidly  mounted  on  steel  “I  beams. 

With  or  without  Smooth  Roll  Crusher  Combined. 

JAMES  W-  HENSLEY,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  machine  well  built,  of  tbe  best  material,  by  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  tbis  machine.  It  cannot  be  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  brick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

* 

W e  manufacture  tbe  most  complete  line  of  SAND  MOLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

* 

horizontal  Machine 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Brickyard  Accessories 

DISINTEGRATORS  kaving 
Ckilled  Rolls,  Steel  Cuffing  Bars, 

Steel  Skafts,  Ring-Oil  Journals, 
up-to-date  in  every  way. 

GRANULATORS  or  Feeders, 

two  styles. 

PUG  MILLS,  any  size  or  capacity 

desired. 

CLAY  CARS,  side  or  koffom 

dump. 

ELEVATORS,  any  widtk  or 

len  gtk  desired.  Sand  Dryer, 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Molds,  ^lule 
Trucks. 

WIRE  ROPE  CONVEYORS  for  Dryer  or  Rack  and  Pallet  Yards. 

A  Money-Maker*  C^X&  Best  Winding  Drum,  all  iron  and  steel,  kas  powerful  friction. 

—  Self-contained,  eitker  spur  or  kevel  gear,  to  suit  any  location.  Try  one. 


For  accessories  you  will  get  your  money  s  wortk  from  us  every  time. 

V/rite  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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How  Many  BricK  Manufacturers 

MaKe  the  Following  Complaint? 

My  machine  clogs,  don’t  grind  fast  enough  or  fine  enough. 

The  following  letter  discloses  the  experience 

of  its  subscriber: 


Made  in  six  sizes. 


Sioux  City,  Ia.,  Nov.  5U1,  1910. 
American  Pulverizer  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen — We  have  now  got  your  No.  48 
Pulverizer  at  work  grinding  our  material,  con¬ 
sisting  of  shale,  blue  and  yellow  plastic  clay, 
carrying  a  good  many  hard  stones.  We  aim  to 
mix  all  these  clays  together,  but  at  times  we 
will  get  a  batch  of  each  by  itself,  and  we  will 
say  that  our  yellow  plastic  clay  is  a  pretty  hard 
grinding  proposition,  as  it  is  very  sticky  and 
always  wet.  We  are  using  three  9/32"  grate 
bars  and  two  %  "  bars,  and  are  making  brick 
2>(  "x  4"x  8yg  "  at  the  rate  of  90,000  per  day. 

We  think  your  Pulverizer  a  great  machine, 
and  know  that  it  will  grind  the  clay  finer  than 
any  machine  we  have  ever  seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  tonnage.  Would  say  that  90  per 
cent,  passes  through  a  screen  with  wires  1-16  in. 
apart.  We  formerly  used  dry  pans,  but  could 
not  grind  fine  enough  and  get  the  tonnage.  We 
also  tried  a  steam-jacketed  pulverizer,  but  this 
would  not  work,  as  it  clogged  up  and  gave  us 
so  much  trouble  that  we  discontinued  its  use, 
having  satisfied  ourselves  that  a  hammer-mill 
cannot  do  our  class  of  work. 

We  feel  warranted  in  recommending  your 
machine  to  shale  brick  manufacturers  as  being 
a  superior  Pulverizer. 

Yours  verv  truly,  . 

(Signed)  SIOUX  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

By  G.  N.  Fairchild,  Mgr. 


The  quicker  you  investigate  the  quicker  you  will 
find  a  way  out  of  your  trouble. 

All  machines  guaranteed.  Thirty  days 
granted  in  which  to  make  a  test  prior  to 
acceptance. 


Prices  and  circulars  for  the  asking. 


American  Pulverizer  Company 

410  Jaccard  Building, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  magnificent  results  which  are  daily  obtained  on  the  vast  majority  of  brick 
plants  are  caused  by  the  constant  use  of  Raymond  Machinery.  A  great  number 
of  plants  having  found  their  errors,  are  now  looking  to  us  for  redemption  from 
their  troubles,  and  the  “999”  Special  and  the  No.  1  Automatic  Cutting  Table  are 
the  prime  favorites  for  larger  capacities,  while  the  “888,  “777  and  555  are 

enjoying  their  full  share  of  honors  for  the  average  plants.  Installation  alter 
installation  of  these  machines  is  being  made.  The  most  noteworthy  and  interesting 
brick  works  are  contributing  to  their  own  success  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  in 
which  careful  attention  to  detail,  generous  proportion,  properly  distributed  weight, 
and  scientific  design  enter  into  its  construction. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Berg  Dry  Press 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Added  to  the  magnificent  line  of  Raymond  machinery,  is  the  well-tried 
Berg  Dry  Press,  which  for  years  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  by 
which  all  dry  press  machinery  has  been  built. 


Its  Salient 
Points 
Are 


All  presses 
equipped  with  cut 
gearing. 

Each  machine 
shipped  in  one 
piece. 

It  gives  the 
brick  three  dis¬ 
tinct  pressures. 


Its  compactness 
insures  strength. 


All  of  the  Berg 
working  parts  are 
above  the  clay 
line.  Exhibit  No. 
2111  enters  into 
detail  of  its  con¬ 
struction. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Raymond  Radiated 

Heat  Dryer 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  Clay  Products  represent  the  highest 
ideal  and  approach  perfection  as  near  as  human  effort  can  do. 

Their  practical  use  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  careful  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  tenderest  materials  is  accomplished  by  the  draft  and  furnace 
control,  assisted  by  uniform  radiation  and  evenly  tempered  air. 

The  results  obtained  are  the  same  in  the  drying  of  roofing  tile,  hollow 
ware,  face  brick,  paving  brick,  drainage  tile  or  any  other  products  of 
plastic  clay. 

Write  for  exhibit  sheets  covering  our  drying  systems. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Youngren  Continuous  Kiln 
Producer  Gas  Fired 


MAGNIFICENT  results  are  being  daily  obtained  from 
the  many  installations  of  the  Youngren  Kiln.  Not 
only  is  its  economy  of  fuel  the  paramount  result,  but 
the  uniformity  of  the  burn  as  well  as  minimum  kiln  losses 
tend  to  greatly  increase  its  efficiency  under  all  conditions. 

It  is  not  only  burning  all  of  the  principal  products 
made  from  plastic  clays,  but  successfully  handling  materials 
heretofore  thought  unfit  for  clay  products’  use. 

<  ..  -  *' 

Catalog  covering  the  Y oungren  Kiln  Will  be  mailed 

on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Claywoi'king  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE.  CLAY = W ORKER’S 

POCKET  KIT. 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

*  1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 
7o  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen,. 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen., 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First-Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 

day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


jl  tut  Premium  Otter 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  v. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  the  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 

IT.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the  . . issue.  Enclosed  find  $.  .  .  .  . 

Name.  . . . 

Postoffice . . . A  *  *  0  *  ‘ 

Street  and  Number.  0  •  • 


County 


State 


r>  o  o 
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HAIGH’S 

Improved  New  System  of 

Continuous  Kiln 


Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations 

t 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain 
Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire,  Paving  and  Common 

Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000 
Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate. 
Perfectly  Free  From  Any  Nuisance.  Will  save  more  than  one-half 
the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted 
for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

This  Kiln  Can  be  Fired  With  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer  Gas. 

For  economical  working,  and  equality  of  product, 

it  has  no  equal. 


For  further  particulars  and  information,  address 


H.  HAIGH 


Brickworks  Engineer, 


CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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The  Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineering  Co, 

Consulting  Engineers 


to 


The  Clay  Industries. 


FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


WE 


make  geological  surveys  of  properties  and  report  on 
the  clays,  shales  and  other  minerals. 

make  practical  tests  of  the  materials  and  determine 
their  fitness  for  wares. 

examine  and  report  upon  the  commercial  features  of 
prospective  clay  enterprises  ;  estimate  cost  of  plant 
and  cost  of  manufacture,  and  probabilities  of  the 
market ;  advise  in  regard  to  products  ;  develop  new 
lines  to  increase  output. 

design  plants  for  economical  operation  driers,  kilns, 
furnaces,  clay  handling  and  preparing  rigs  in  fact, 
anything  for  clayworking  except  standard  machinery 
equipment. 

assist  our  clients  in  selecting  the  proper  equipment. 

remodel  old  plants,  bring  them  up  to  economical  op¬ 
eration,  and  correct  the  faults  of  manufacture. 

We  Are  Engineers,  Not  Manufacturers, 
Nor  Dealers,  and  Our  Advice 
is  Not  Ex  Parte. 

TECHNICAL  BUREAU  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

May  we  talk  to  you  through  our  pamphlet 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING? 


WE 

WE 


Schultz  Building 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 

A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  maKe  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 

^ans>  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R^oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PANS 


The  Brewer  No.  67  (nine-foot)  and  the  No.  66  (five-foot)  are  the  same  except 
size.  They  are  rated  and  sold  as  standard  machines,  but  are  as  heavy  and  capable 
as  the  so-called  “heavy  duty”  pans 


The  Construction  is  Superior 

Mullers,  independent,  with  removable  white-iron  tires,  removable  bushings,  and 
suspended  on  springs.  Step  bearing  accessible,  self-oiling  and  removable.  Wearing 
plates,  white-iron.  Screen  plates,  malleable  iron.  Scraper  blades,  crucible  steel. 

Ask  for  detailed  specifications. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Woriceb. 
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New  Haven  Brick  Machines  are  not 
Experiments.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  hard  service. 

Their  history  is  a  record  of  unusual 
success.  Continued  results  determine 
the  economic  value  of  a  machine 
rather  than  first  cost,  and  on  this  basis 
NEW  HAVEN  Machines  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  least  expensive  as  well 
as  the  greatest  profit- winners. 


New  Haven”  Vertical  Machine 


New  Haven,  Conn 


New 

Haven 

Machines 

Have 

No 

Equal 

For 

Earning 

Capacity. 

They 

Are 

Built 

To  do 

The 

Work 

And 

They 

Do  it. 


New  Haven”  Horizontal  Machine 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 
A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E,  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2,00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  Clay  workers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 


Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting,  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  c 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G,  Elliott  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bonnot  Machinery  for  Satisfactory  Service 


Auger  Brick  Machines  for  20,000  to  125,000  daily  Capacity. 


Pug  Mills,  all  iron  and  steel,  in  various  sizes  and  lengths, 
heavy  service. 


Constructed  for 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  V.  Lire  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Me.  CANTON,  OHIO 

Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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Cutting:  Tables=A  Variety  of  Styles  and  Sizes 


The  simplest  in  construction  of  side-cut  automatic  tables.  Used  by  some  of 
the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  this  country. 


A  Rotary  Automatic  which  cuts  brick  30  inches  from  the  die.  No  long 
column  of  clay  to  make  trouble.  No  wearing  parts  underneath  to  clog  with 
dirt.  No  friction  or  other  troublesome  devices. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 


Follow  the  experienced  manufacturers  of  clay  products, _ 

They  use  “Bonnot”  Equipment. 


t 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


The  Canton”  Repress. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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View  of  Machine  Room— The  Harris  Brick  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Containing  No.  12 
Machine  with  Cut  Steel  Gearing,  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter,  C  Open 

Pug  Mill  and  two  Canton  Represses. 

HARRIS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  SHALE  BRICK 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  i,  1911. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen— About  a  year  ago  at  the  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  after  full  investigation,  we  placed  our  order 
with  you  for  machinery  for  our  new  plant  at  Zanesville,  and  after  operating  for  the  past  season,  we  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  our  selection,  and  the  treatment  we  have  received  from  your  Company  has  been 
absolutely  satisfactory.  Yours  very  truly, 

HARRIS  BRICK  COMPANY, 

F.  Lawson  Moores  (Signed), 

President. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  50  and  60,’  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Hither  size  Cuttei  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 

\ 

We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13%  in.  by  7%  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Write  us  no\v. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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PEACE  AND 


PROSPERITY 


Come  to  All  Clayworkers 
Who  Use  Machinery 


MADE  BY 


The  Stevenson 
Company 

of  Wellsvllle,  Ohio 

And  we  cannot  wish  you  any  more  bountiful  returns 
of  the  year  than  can  be  had  through  the  use  of 


These 

Greedy 

Clay 

Eaters 


A  Few  Foundation  Stones  on  Which  Above  Assertion  and  the  Reputation  of 
the  Machines  Rest — REPEAT  ORDERS  and  MERIT. 


Dominion  Sewer 

McLain  Fire  Brick 

American  Fire 

Kittanning  Brick 

Streator  Fire  Clay 

Washington  Brick, 

Pipe  Co. 

Co. 

Brick  Co. 

and  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Co. 

Lime  and  Mfg.  Co. 

ifgJjlnMO. 

Pans  after  Pans, 
and  other  ma- 

1  Pan  in  1903 

1  Pan  in  1905 

1  Pan  in  1894 

2  Pans  in  1906 

??“sslin  1908 

6  Pans  )  in 

2  Presses  yiqoq 

6  Elevators,  J  iyuj 
etc. 

Elevator  } 1905 

Flaking  Rolls  [ 1908 
3  Pans,  3  Elevators 
Press  and  Dies, *1910 

1  Press  in  1907 

1  Pan  in  1908 

2  Pans  in  1910 

chinery  galore 
for  all  their 
works 

1  Pan  in  1909 

1  Press  } in  1910 

2  Pans  in  1910 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

t  Press,  etc.  \  •  iq02 
4  Pans,  etc.  /in  iyu<5 


2  Pans  in  1904 
1  Rock  Breaker 
1  Pan,  etc.,  etc 


inIDIO 


Stratton  Fire  Clay  Co. 

6  Pans,  etc.  }  ■  1  q0o 
2  Presses  j ln  iyUrf 
4  Pans  iqfV5 

2  Presses  J  111  1905 


American  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

Pans  and  wholesale  re¬ 
newals  galore  from 
organization 
to  date 


H.  A.  Robinson  Co. 

4  Rock  Breakers 
10  Dry  Pans 

10  Wet  Pans 

5  Presses,  and  greatest 
outfit  in  world  in  1910 


Robinson  Clay  Prod.  Co. 

4  Pans  in  1903 
14  Pans  1 

5  Presses  yin  1906 
2  Set  Dies  ) 

16  Pans 
1  Press 
and  train  load  beside 


in  1910 


UP-TO  DADE 

ENDURING 

SPEEDY 

A  dozen  or  more  valuable 

Pan  Record: — 

Pan’s  Record: —  | 

improvemeuts  on  Pan 

16  years  on  hard  shale,  and 

108,000  brick  in  a  single  day 

and  Press — all 

good  for  many  years  more. 

for  one  pan. 

money-saving  and  money- 

Press  Record: — 

Press  Record: — 

making — in  the  past  year 

30  years,  and  still 

720  24-inch  in  5  hours 

or  two 

running 

9,400  inch  in  10  hours 

BEST  EVER 

Users  say: 

-  “  Best  machinery  on  market.  ’ 
-“Give  little  or  no  trouble.” 
-“Your  Press  is  a  dandy.” 
“Best  Press  in  Canada.” 
“Your  Pans  are  first-class.” 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


READ 

THIS 


R.  S.  Root,  President. 


’'"'/n??/  "  'V  -  ' 

\\\Xnu.~ 

;■ Iillliniimli;. 

«^^////////j 1 1 1 1 1 1  ill  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 !  1 1  III  1  WSNWW 


FROST 

DRY 

PAN 


Its  Record 
Speaks 
for  Itself 


\V.  R.  Eennett,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer.  A.  W.  Hope,  Secretary . 

ACME  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 


Ornamental,  Front  and  Common  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Process. 


Millsap,  Texas,  October  25,  1910. 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company, 

jESk  - 

“  the  san.e  high-grade  pa^that  you  have  ^^VS5Sp^  ^ 

dry  pan  business  should  not  be  a  great  success.  ^  ^  r.  Bennett,  Vice- Pres. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works: 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address,  "FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car.  side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.— A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 
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Platform  Elevator. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth, 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Gravity  Elevator. 


See  ads  on  pages  390-393. 


Feb.,  1911. 


Vol.  LV,  No.  2. 


If  there  is  an  atom  of  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the 

PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 

will  fill  all  requirements,  dispel  it*  we  take  the  chances. 

We  are  looking  for  what  you  may  call  trouble.  That  is  properly 
screening  clay.  It  is  not  trouble  for  us,  it  is  our  business. 

Do  not  be  backward  about  asking  us. 

We  will  be  Dee-Lighted  to  serve  you. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


MORE  WORK  from  your  men  because  of  EASE  in  load¬ 
ing — by  lowering  one  side  of  body  of  car — lugs  at  end  of  body 
hold  the  body  of  car  rigid  in  position  shown  in  cut.  All  sizes 
in  stock. 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 

The  LAKEWOOD  2 -WAY 
Dump  Car  is  all  steel;  body  of 
heavy  sheet  steel;  corners  rein¬ 
forced  and  around  top  with  angle; 
heavy,  well-braced  channel  frame. 
Built  for  durability  and  efficiency. 

Brick  Cars,  Turntables,  Etc. 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branch  Office:  1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 


2-WAY  DUMP  CAR  No.  241. 
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Subscription,  Yearly.  $2.00 
Single  Copy,  25c 


INDEX  TO  ADS 
Page  525 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Page  514 
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$  You  are  confronted  with  problems  pertaining  to  Handling,  Drying 
and  Burning,  in  the  solution  of  which  we  can  be  of  material  assistance,  if  but 
given  the  opportunity. 

$  You  Want  Results— in  other  words,  if  a  new  plant,  lowest  possible  cost;  if  an 
existing  plant,  reduced  cost.  Simply  tell  us  which  you  have,  and,  after  complete 
analysis,  you  will  be  advised  frankly  and  exactly  what  can  be  accomplished. 

$  Your  proposition  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Guaranteed  Satisfaction,  and 
the  terms  made  accordingly. 

$  THE  “SCOTT  SYSTEM”  is  recommended  for  plants  making  wire-cut  “  Builders.” 

This  eliminates  the  dryer  entirely,  as  the  brick  are  dried  in  the  kiln 

or  kilns.  A  system  of  conveyors  takes- the  brick  direct  from  the  machine 
into  the  kilns,  cuts  out  dryer  men,  tossers  and  laborers  required  for  hacking 
brick  on  dryer  cars. 

$  THE  “  SCOTT  SYSTEM  ”  is  in  constant  and  satisfactory  use  on  over  a  dozen  plants. 

A  number  of  plants  are  producing  60,000  to  80,000  brick  per  day  with  but  20  to  24 
men  on  the  pay  roll,  including  Superintendent  and  night  men.  Can  you  beat  it? 

$  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  BRICK  IN  EIGHT  HOURS  are  actually  being 
handled  from  the  machine,  set  and  dried  in  kilns  with  but  16  men  by  the 
‘‘SCOTT  SYSTEM  ”  on  a  Chicago  plant.  “  THE  SCOTT  SYSTEM  ”  is  doing  as 
well  or  better  in  proportion— for  others. 

$  BURNING  COST  IS  REDUCED  50  PER  CENT,  and  a  materially  increased  per 
centage  of  hard  burned  brick  produced  by  the  newly  developed  plan  of 
burning  on  the  continuous  principle  in  ordinary  up=draft  kilns. 

THIS  SYSTEM  IS  INSTALLED  AT  OUR  OWN  EXPENSE  and  a  royalty  is 
charged  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  equivalent  to  one-half  the  savings. 

Without  obligating  you  in  any  way,  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

$  Now,  a  word  about  DRYING.  “A  BC”  Waste  Heat  and  Steam  Dryers  are  being 
sold  every  day,  on  a  guarantee.  Hundreds  are  in  satisfactory  operation. 

Our  experience  over  a  quarter  century  in  drying  is  at  your  disposal.  You  need 
more  than  mere  apparatus,  so  our  proposition  includes  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  for  the  building  and  appurtenances.  Ask  any  question  about  your  drying 
problem,  and  thereby  make  us  prove  our  claims. 

$  Put  the  following  manufactures  in  your  mental  index,  and  favor  us  with  your 
inquiries:  BLOWERS,  EXHAUST  PANS,  STEAM  ENGINES,  ACID  RESIST¬ 
ING  DRAFT  FANS  FOR  CONTINUOUS  KILNS,  DIRECT  CONNECTED 
>v  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SETS,  STEAM  TRAPS  FOR  RETURN  OF  CON¬ 
DENSATION  TO  BOILERS  WITHOUT  PUMPING,  ETC. 

$  Dpllars  are  not  spared  in  getting  before  you,  nor  do  a  few  dollars  hinder  us  in 

making  good.  It  costs  but  the  inclination  to  save  dollars,  and  a  two 

cent  stamp  to  bring  your  inquiry.  May  we  have  it? 

American  Blower  Gompany 

- -  DETROIT,  MICH  .  - - 

U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES : 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 
Seattle 


San  Francisco. 
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/ONE  OF  OUR  SPE.CIALTIE.S 


Clay  Disintegrators  or  Grinders 


■gS7' 


The  Chambers  No.  2  Special  Clay  Disintegrator. 


For  all  around  work  on  surface  dug  plastic  clays  used  either  for  stiff  tempered  or  soft  molded  brick¬ 
making,  this  machine  has  an  enviable  record.  Receives  clay  in  either  dry  or  moist  condition,  throws  out 
the  larger  stones  and  crushes  the  smaller  ones.  A  very  reasonable  attention  to  maintenance  keeps  our 
Disintegrators  in  condition  for  good  work  and  insures  continued  satisfaction.  One  brickmaker  claims  to 
have  put  clay  for  27  millions  of  brick  through  one  of  our  No.  2  Special  Disintegrators  without  any  repairs! 
This  is  an  unusual  record.  Conditions  must  have  been  exceptionally  favorable.  The  next  customer  may 
have  a  mixture  of  flint  rock  and  gummed  sand  that  would  cause  him  to  divide  that  record  by  ten  at  least, 
but  the  No.  2  Special  grunts  a  little  and  then  goes  on.  We  don’t  sell  many  stiff  mud  brick  machines  to  the 
New  England  Brick  Manufacturers  but  we  sell  them  our  Disintegrators. 

We  build  several  sizes  and  have  one  machine  designed  for  the  man  who  feeds  horse  shoes  and  steel 
wedges  along  with  other  things  sent  up  by  the  steam  shoveler. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

BricKmaKing  Machinery 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


A’ 
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CflRS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QUARRIES 


TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 

RXLES. 


,  CED1ENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  Sc  MFG.  CO. 


RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

THE 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin-Co. 


The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


STOP 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


at  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co  ,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Hie  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 
at  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  I'hrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Toronto,  Can. 

to  British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver.  B.  C. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

^  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

^  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

^  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

f  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

f  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

^  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOR  DRYERS] 


i  FOR  DRYERS] 


OUR  COMPANY  IS  THE 
ACKNOWLEDGED  AUTHORITY  TO¬ 
DAY  ON  WASTE  HEAT  DRYING 

The  RODGERS  DRYER  is  the  Dryer  which  has  an  unbroken  record  of 
success  and  is  found  in  the  leading  brick  plants  in  America. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  Western  manufacture. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

108  LA  SALLE  ST.  CHICAGO. 


IFOR  DRIERS] 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

Four=Mold  Special. 


Built  in  Two,  Four  and  Six=Mold  Sizes. 


More  Boyd  Presses  in  use  than  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines  combined. 
BRICK  PLAN  IS  designed  and  complete  machinery  equipment  furnished. 
Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

Four=Mold  Acme. 


Built  in  Two  and  Four=Mold  Sizes. 


The  Boyd  Press  has  great  strength  and  endurance,  great  pressure  and  long  dwell. 
Boyd  Presses  built  20  years  ago  are  still  in  use  and  doing  good  work.  Brick  presses 
that  last  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20. 


.  Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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C7Zj  t-7  WO  m  91 


STANDARD 

BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


STANDARD 

-jr""."- 


OUR  NEW  STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
Is  the  Limit  of  Perfection  in  Brick  Pressing  Machines. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company,  - 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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DRY  PANS. 


BOYD  QUALITY. 


OUR  NEW  NINE-FOOT  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  PAN. 


For  design,  strength,  durability  and  efficiency 
this  Dry  Pan  has  no  equal. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 


We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 

Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face — Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 


For  further  information  write 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
QRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


The  Qrath 


Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 


We  Sell  the 


Schurs  Oil  Burners 


The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 

“THE-  OPEN  DOOR” 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NEW 
BOOKLET  showing  the  1911  improvements. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

77  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Back  View. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  pernholtz  Brick  Press 

Simple — Durable — Economical — Guaranteed. 


If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Road,  St.  Uouis,  mo. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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3~HE: 


The  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Weighs  Fifteen  Tons. 
Makes  Brick  Every  Day. 
Has  less  parts  than  any 
other  Press  ever  invented. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machinery,  Stiff  Mud 
and  Drain  Tile  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  solicit 
your  orders  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  repairs  on 
all  kinds  of  Clay¬ 
working  Plants. 


Scott 


Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


Third  National  Bank  Bldg. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Works! 

Rushville,  Ind.,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Mention  The  Cxat-Wokkeb. 
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WHY*? 

WHY  does  the  average  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quartered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn’t  he 
use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 
in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  labor- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  producers  in  the 
accepted  sense — and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Why  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor. 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL  and  PROFITABLE 
to  provide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  labor-saving 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 
business— THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES? 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  down. 

And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don’t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  your 
superintendent  increase  the  profits. 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  mannei 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple — inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 
inexpensive  to  maintain. 

We  say  new — but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  been 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years — long  enough  to  discover 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

This  message  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV¬ 
ITY  BRICK  CARRIER — also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferent. 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “  Wheelers”— day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk, 
lay  off  or  go  on  a  strike;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping.  The 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pace 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brick 
between  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage.  Made  of  steel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automatic 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition — just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested,  that’s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
your  particular  case — tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  MATHEWS,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 
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FUEL  OIL  BURNING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 

CERAMIC  INDUSTRIES 

With  proper  burners  and  equipment,  Oil  is  an  ideal  fuel  for  any  or  all  the  Ceramic  Industries.  It 
is  the  cheapest  fuel,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  coal  and  natural  gas  fields. 

It  gives  a  very  uniform  heat. 

The  evaporative  efficiency  of  nearly  every  kind  of  oil,  per  pound  of  combustible,  is  probably  the 
same.  Either  crude  or  fuel  oil  may  be  used. 

The  firemen  are  disposed  to  favor  oil,  and  therefore  no  objection  from  labor  will  be  met. 

The  oil  should  be  heated  to  be  more  readily  atomized. 

The  efficiency  of  fuel  oil  plants  will  be  greatly  dependent  upon  the  general  character  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  auxiliaries  and  fittings,  and  therefore  the  work  should  only  be  given  to  those  who  have  given 
careful  study  to  the  matter,  and  who  have  had  extended  experience  in  burning  oil  fuel.  The  form  of 
the  burner  will  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  use  of  crude  petroleum.  The  method  and  character 
of  the  installation  will  count  for  much.  Consumers  should  principally  look  out  that  they  do  not  pur¬ 
chase  appliances  that  have  been  untried  and  have  been  designed  by  persons  that  have  had  but  a  limited 
experience  in  operating  oil  devices. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  briefly  of  one  burner  for  each  fire  box,  a  pumping,  heating  and  regu¬ 
lating  system  for  drawing  the  oil  from  the  oil  storage  tanks  and  feeding  it  to  the  burners  under  constant 
and  uniform  pressure,  a  reducing  valve  for  reducing  the  compressor  or  boiler  pressure,  the  necessary 
pipes,  valves  and  fittings,  together  with  oil  storage  tanks. 


The  Relative  Values  of  Oil  and  Coal. 


No.  1 
Oil  at 
per  bbl. 

.60 
.70 
.80 
.90  . 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 


No.  2 

Equals,  all  saving 
considered,  coal  at 
per  ton 

1.59 

1.84 

2.11 

2.37 

2.63 

2.91 

3.16 

3.43 

3.70 

3.87 


No.  3 

Equals,  in  small 
Ceramic  plants,  coal  at 
per  ton 

1.67 
1.94 
2.22 
2.49 
2.77 
3.06 , 

3.33 

3.61 

3.90 

4.07 


No.  4 

Equals,  in  boiler 
practice,  coal  at 
per  ton 

1.96 

2.28 

2.61 

2.93 

3.26 

3.59 
3.91 
4.24 

4.59 
4.89 


No.  5 

Equals,  losses  in  ship¬ 
ment  considered, 
coal  at  per  ton 

2.24 

2.61 

2.98 

3.35 

3.73 

4.10 

4.47 

4.85 

5.22 

5.59 


Calculations  based  on  oil  weighing  7.6  pounds  per  gallon,  with  42  gallons  per  barrel,  having  a  heat 

value  of  19100  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  and  on  coal  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  having  a  heat  value  of  13,500 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 

Column  No.  1  above  represents  the  cost  of  oil  at  various  prices  from  20c  to  $2.00  per  barrel. 

In  column  No.  2  above,  the  price  of  coal  is  figured  against  the  known  economies  of  oil  in  burning  clay 

wares  m  larger  plants  with  the  most  efficient  equipment  adapted  to  kilns  or  furnaces,  taking  into  account 
labor,  etc. 

Column  No.  3  above  represents  the  maximum  price  that  can  be  paid  for  coal  to  equal  oil,  in  the  smaller 
size  plants.  In  these  plants,  the  efficiency  of  the  fuel  is  the  same  as  in  No.  2,  but  there  is  not  the  corre¬ 
sponding  saving  in  labor,  nor  has  any  consideration  been  made  of  other  economies. 

Column  No.  4  represents  the  price  that  can  be  paid  for  coal  to  equal  oil  in  boiler  practice.  With  the 
moderate  size  power  plants  such  as  used  by  the  clayworkers  any  saving  of  labor  has  not  been  considered 
Column  No.  5  above  represents  the  price  of  coal  equal  to  oil,  taking  account  of  the  loss  in  shipment 
of  the  diffeient  fuels  which  is  borne  by  the  purchaser,  even  on  a  delivered  price. 

TATE,  JONES  &  CO.,  15. 


Chicago  Representative, 
GEO.  E.  LUCE, 

No.  181  Van  Buren  St. 
CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers  Oil  Burning  Equipment, 

F*ittsfc>urg, 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Combination  You  Can’t  Beat 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Line  of  Clayworking  Equipment 


The  Elwood  Dry  Press 


(The  Press  with  the  “Open  Door.”) 


The  Justice  Patented  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


(That  in  which  “Successful  Results  are  Always  Certain.”) 


The  “Meco”  Line  of  Piano  Wire  Screens,  Supplies,  Etc 


The  above  represents  a  line  that  is  without  a  peer  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  products  by  any  process,  and  back  of  it  all  is  our 
many  years  of  experience,  the  result  of  active  identification  with 
the  trade  and  its  requirements.  Therefore,  we  say  it  is  a  com¬ 
bination  you  can’t  beat. 


We  are  sales  agents  for 
the  first  and  second  lines 
mentioned  above,  and 
producers  of  the  third 
and  fourth.  Inquiries 
are  solicited  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  equip  plants 
complete  from  the  power 
to  the  kilns  for  ony  one 
or  combined  lines  of  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  products, 
•and  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  send  catalogues 
or  other  descriptive  liter¬ 
ature  of  anything  needed . 


SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS 
ALWAYS  CERTAIN.. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  \ 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  522  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [• 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltiilled  Stale  and  Fite  Clay  paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  In  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

* - - - - - - - - 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS  h 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA  I 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa.  [■ 

pavb'K?l.d,no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FouffiSSf** 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 

Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO.  1 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  Carollton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  » 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  | 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY,  1 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 

FISKE  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK.  1 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 

Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

Tile  Underdrainage.  I 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Paving  BlocK 
Made 


DAILY  OUTPUT 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving 
BricK  Company 
CANTON,  =  OHIO 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Manager. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

* 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
"Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
hoariest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
doiiens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
•Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Jpive  Clays,  Tet*t*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao^ 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

p  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 


Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR., 
President. 


CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 
Gen’l  Manager. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of 

BE.SSEME.R_  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  l  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  vvith  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


wm 
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Not  the  Cheapest  Drier— But 
The  Cheapest*  per =Year  Drier 


O  KNOW  the  real  cost  of  a  Drier,  you  have  to 


use  it  awhile— or  learn  the  facts  from  other 


brick  manufacturers  who  know  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  installing  new  drying  equip¬ 
ment,  write  us  for  the  names  of  many  users  of  The 
Standard  Drier. 

Then  write  them  for  unprejudiced  inside  informa¬ 
tion.  Ihey’ll  be  pleased  to  give  you  this  information 
and  it  will  be  of  great  value  in  helping  you  decide 
which  drying  system  really  is 


Ultimately  Most  Economical 


and  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  average 
yard  and  the  average  clay.  Write  us  to-day  for  the 
names  and  for  The  Standard  catalog. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


1547  McCarty  Street 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


A  WJ1 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Yol.  LV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MARCH,  1911. 


No.  3. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

BRICK  GATEWAYS  AND  GARDEN  WALLS. 


Specimens  of  Beautiful  Gateways  That  Emphasize  the  Deco¬ 
rative  Qualities  of  Brick. 


IMPRESSIONS  of  a  home,  whether  it  be  a  great  estate 
elaborately  landscaped  or  a  humble  cottage  with  a  small 
rose  garden  about  it,  are  often  influenced  very  greatly  by 
the  effect  that  its  entrance  or  gateway  has  upon  the  mind  of 
the  casual  visitor.  The  means  of  getting  into  one’s  place 
should  consequently  be  carefully  studied,  not  only  from  the 
eyes  of  the  friendly  visitor  but  also  from  that  of  a  critical 


owner,  who  may  wish  to  create  a  picture  which  will  appear 
equally  as  well  from  within  as  without. 

Garden  walls  and  gateways,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have 
never  reached  the  state  of  perfection  in  this  country  that  they 
have  in  Europe,  where  very  modest  homes  boast  of  their  walls 
and  gateways.  For  hundreds  of  years,  of  course,  the  people 
of  Europe  have  been  building  these  walls  and  entrances  and 
perhaps  they  have  acquired  a  more  or  less  professional  skill 
in  this  direction  which  has  not  yet  come  to  us  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  brick  gates  and  wrnlls  of  old  England  seem  to  have 
become  as  much  a  part  of  its  permanent  scenery  as  its  hills 
and  dales  and  as  dearly  loved  as  these. 

A  number  of  elements  enter  into  the  problem  of  construct- 


En trance  to  Public  Play  Ground,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ing  a  brick  wall  about  one's  place.  It  must  be  picturesque, 
artistic  and  effective  all  at  the  same  time.  Fences  are  natu¬ 
rally  built  to  keep  something  out  or  in.  If  they  are  to  be  per¬ 
manent  they  must  of  necessity  be  of  some  substantial  ma¬ 
terial.  Here  is  where  brick  shines  every  time. 

Brick,  among  all  the  materials  used  for  garden  walls  and 
gateways,  seems  to  remain  the  most  popular.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  its  very  reasonable  cost  and  the  great  variety 
of  effects  which  can  be  obtained  by  its  use.  Whether  it  be 
face,  shale  or  paving  brick,  the  material  lends  itself  readily 
to  attractive  designs  and  may  be  used  particularly  where  for¬ 
mal  and  stately  effects  are  sought.  Fieldstone  is  a  rough, 
rugged  material  and  is  very  useful,  but  it  is  hard  to  obtain 
and  in  addition  very  often  fails  to  match  up  with  a  house.  A 
brick  fence  or  gateway,  however,  fits  in  with  almost  any  type 
of  a  house,  whether  it  be  of  that  material  or  not.  It  can  be 
laid  up  by  labor  obtainable  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country  at  a  moderate  cost. 

A  fine  hrick  gateway  and  fence  about  a  formal  brick  house 
usually  gives  the  same  effect  that  an  attractive  frame  does  to 
a  painting.  It  sets  it  off  to  advantage  and  gives  a  finished 
effect  that  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise. 

There  are  a  number  of  bonds  which  may  be  used  when  the 
brick  is  laid  up.  Very  often  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  archi- 


from  pillar  to  pillar  and  held  in  place  when  the  driveway  is 
not  open  by  large  hooks  in  each  pillar. 

In  one  of  the  gateways  pictured  herewith  a  pretty  effect 
has  been  obtained  by  setting  the  gateposts  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  brick  fence.  This  adds  an  impressive  aspect  to  the 
gateway  and  seems  to  make  it  imposing.  The  gateways  them¬ 
selves  are  of  iron.  This  should  always  be  painted  a  dead 
black,  it  being  in  extremely  poor  taste  to  use  other  colors. 
Gateways  of  this  character  must  be  made  to  order  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  tastes  and  pocketbooks.  It  is  usually  wise  to  have 
these  things  planned  by  an  architect,  with  detailed  drawings 
and  specifications. 

Institutional  gateways  and  walls  are  needed  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Erected  of  brick  from  properly  designed 
plans,  they  add  beauty  and  impresshreness  to  any  institution, 
no  matter  what  its  character  or  size. 


THE  CLAY  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA. 


The  official  reports  of  the  Canadian  production  of  struct¬ 
ural  material  and  clay  products  in  1909  as  furnished  by  our 
consular  service,  show  a  total  value  of  $16,533,349,  which  was 
quite  a  healthy  growth  over  the  previous  year.  In  these  fig¬ 
ures  seem  to  be  included  clay  products,  cement  and  stone. 
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Entrance  to  a  Fine  Country  Estate  Near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tect  prepare  plans  when  a  gateway  is  to  be  a  formal  and  im¬ 
posing  affair,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  a  few  rough 
sketches  submitted  to  an  intelligent  mason  will  bring  about 
the  desired  effect. 

The  problem  of  relieving  the  sameness  in  color  is  often 
solved  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  building  a  house — by  the 
use  of  stone  trimmings.  This,  however,  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary.  Individual  taste  will  always  be  exhibited  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  plan  adopted. 

If  it  is  determined  to  build  a  fence  in  connection  with  a 
house  it  is  usually  the  wisest  plan  to  purchase  the  brick  at  the 
same  time  as  the  order  is  given  for  the  house.  Off  color 
bricks  can  then  be  relegated  to  the  fence,  as  they  can  be 
placed  in  inconspicuous  places,  where  their  color  will  not 
clash  as  they  would  do  on  an  open  wall  of  a  house. 

Do  not  economize  in  buying  a  cheap,  poorly  wrought  gate¬ 
way  for  a  splendid  estate.  Iron  gates  costing  as  small  an 
amount  as  $250  can  be  purchased,  but  in  impressing  a  visitor 
with  the  magnificence  of  a  fine  home  it  is  better  to  get  some¬ 
thing  the  workmanship  of  which  will  prove  its  worth  at  a 
single  glance.  If  the  expense  is  too  much  to  carry  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  building  operations  it  is  wiser  to  build  the  piers  and 
then  simply  hang  a  heavy  wrought-iron  chain,  hand-forged, 


Back  ten  years  ago  64  per  cent,  of  the  cement  consumed 
in  Canada  was  imported,  whereas  in  1909  only  3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  was  imported,  the  balance  having  been  made  from 
industries  developed  in  Canada.  With  clay  products  condi¬ 
tions  are  somewhat  different.  The  value  of  production  dur¬ 
ing  ten  years  has  increased  102  per  cent.,  but  during  the  same 
period  the  value  of  imports  in  clay  products  has  increased 
152  per  cent.  So  our  export  trade  to  Canada  has  held  its  own 
in  clay  products  much  better  than  in  cement. 

The  clay  products  made  in  Canada  comprise  brick  of  vari¬ 
ous  kind;  fire  brick,  porous  fire-proofing,  brick  and  blocks, 
sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  sanitary  ware.  Of  the  production 
about  76  per  cent,  is  building  and  paving  brick,  about  16  per 
cent,  sewer  pipe  and  tile. 

Building  operations  have  been  very  active  in  Canada  the 
past  few  years  and  as  a  consequence,  notwithstanding  a  fair 
amount  of  raw  material  and  extensive  developments  in  brick¬ 
making  in  Canada  itself,  they  have  been  buying  quite  exten¬ 
sively  from  the  United  States,  and  the  indications  are  that  they 
will  keep  at  it  for  some  time,  because  the  population  and 
building  are  growing  there  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clayworking  industry. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GETTING  IN  CLAY. 


S  YOl'R  METHOD  of  getting  in  clay 
the  best?  Haven’t  you  often  thought 
and  felt  that  it  costs  an  awful  lot  to  get 
the  clay  from  the  bank  to  the  machine? 
Doubtless  you  have  often  wished,  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  sort  of  a  way,  that  you 
had  a  better  method.  Maybe  there  is  a 
better  way,  but  you  don’t  know.  You 
have  never  given  the  subject  very  much  hard  study  nor 
tried  very  hard  to  find  or  devise  a  better  way,  have 
you?  You  have  wished  that  it  didn’t  cost  so  much, 
wished  you  could  get  the  clay  in  without  taking  so  much 
time,  but — but  you  have  never  tackled  the  matter  with  very 
much  energy  and  determination. 

You  have  seen  advertisements  of  handy  dump  carts  that, 
when  drawn  by  an  old  plug  of  a  horse,  will  bring  in  piles  of 
clay  in  a  day. 

You  know  the  advertisers  want  to  sell  you  nice,  strong 
clay  cars  that  work  well  for  other  people  and  that  others  are 


methods  used  by  others  was  just  the  one  that  you  needed  and 
that  would  suit  your  case  exactly  and  would  supply  your  own 
long-felt  want. 

You  were  one  of  those  “way  back”  fellows.  You  were  from 
Missouri  and  nobody  had  ever  insisted  upon  showing  you. 
You  needed  some  twentieth  century  fellow  to  come  along  in 
an  auto  and  bump  up  against  you  and  wake  you  up  and  then 
take  you  around  to  see  how  the  other  clayworkers  were  get¬ 
ting  in  their  clay. 

If  you  had  only  gone  around  and  seen  the  real  thing 
working  for  your  competitor  you  might  have  had  one  for 
yourself  long  ago.  You  thought  you  did  not  have  time  to 
leave  your  work  and  that  it  would  not  pay  to  spend  a  few 
good  dollars  going  to  see  the  other  fellows  who  had  hurt 
your  feelings  by  selling  tile  in  your  territory  and  taking 
away  a  part  of  your  trade. 

So  you  went  on  with  your  unsatisfactory  old  way  that  has 
lost  you  more  money  than  it  would  have  cost  to  visit  the 
other  factories  and  then  buy  a  new  outfit  like  the  best  one 
you  could  find.  If  you  had  only  done  this  years  ago  you 
would  have  saved  more  money  several  times  over  than  the 
new  outfit  cost,  besides  you  would  have  enjoyed  your  work 
much  more  and  been  much  happier  in  the  satisfaction  of 


An  Unpretentious  but  Impressive  Brick  Gateway. 


using,  and  winding  drums  that  will  work  fast  or  slow,  chat 
will  pull  when  you  want  them  to  and  will  stand  and  wait 
until  you  are  ready  for  them  to  pull  again,  and  wire  cables 
that  wind  nicely  and  pull  hard  and  are  strong  and  will  not 
rot  nor  break  for  a  long  time,  but  you  have  felt  somehow 
that  those  things  may  be  all  right  for  some  places,  but  you 
did  not  think  they  would  fit  your  place. 

You  know  about  that  tilemaker  over  yonder,  somewhere, 
who  loosened  his  clay  with  a  common  plow  and  a  team  of  old 
skates  and  then  scraped  it  up  with  a  slip  scraper  and  dumped 
it  through  a  trap  into  a  clay  car  below,  and  then  drew  it  up 
to  the  machine  with  a  cable  and  winding  drum,  and  you  knew 
it  only  took  one  man  to  run  that  outfit,  and  they  did  keep  the 
machine  running,  too. 

You  had  heard  that  some  of  the  big  fellows  were  digging 
their  clay  with  steam  power  diggers  of  various  binds.  You 
may  have  seen  pictures  of  them  together  with  a  small  train 
of  clay  cars  drawn  by  a  small  steam  or  gasoline  locomotive, 
and  you  have  thought  those  were  nice  and  handy  for  the 
other  fellows. 

You  have  known  about  all  of  these  for  a  long  time,  but  you 
were  a  standpatter.  You  did  not  realize  that  some  one  of  the 


knowing  tha.t  you  had  the  best  there  was  and  that  you  vere 
doing  the  best  you  could. 


NEW  JERSEY  ARCHITECTS. 


A  prosperous  and  active  year  is  reported  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  member¬ 
ship  increased  handsomely  during  the  year  and  the  chapter 
is  now  in  excellent  financial  standing.  The  officers  are: 

President,  Charles  P.  Baldwin;  vice-president,  Frederick 
W.  Wentworth,  Paterson;  second  vice-president,  Henry  Baech- 
lin,  Newark;  secretary,  Hugh  Roberts,  Jersey  City;  treasurer, 
John  F.  Capen,  Newark. 

The  atelier  started  by  the  institute  about  a  year  ago  for 
furthering  the  study  of  advanced  design  is  meeting  with  favor 
from  those  who  are  able  to  take  up  the  work.  The  aim  is  to 
make  it  an  atelier  which  will  be  a  recommendation  to  any 
young  man  who  studied  in  it.  Two  classes  are  maintained, 
and  both  have  a  considerable  membership. 

The  draftsmen’s  registration  bureau  is  doing  good  work  in 
finding  places  for  draftsmen  and  also  in  supplying  architects 
with  help.  The  chapter  is  preparing  for  an  architectural  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Public  Library  in  Newark  early  in  March.  two 
or  three  lectures  on  architectural  subjects  are  planned  tor 
this  season. 
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TILES  OF  AUL KINDS  FOR  ALL  PLACES. 


By  Charles  F.  Binxs. 


(Reprint  from  Suburban  Life.) 


HE  TILE  AS  AN  interior  finish  and  decora¬ 
tion  originated  in  the  Orient,  probably  in  the 
apartments  of  the  women.  The  small  and 
closely  latticed  windows  made  the  interior 
dark,  and  the  enameled  tile  became  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  reflector  of  light.  For  centuries 
the  western  world  neglected  the  use  of  tile,  but  in  course  of 
time  they  came  into  employment  in  Germany  for  the  covering 
of  stoves,  and  in  Holland  for  the  framing  of  fireplaces. 

Floor  tile  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments,  which,  however,  were  made  of  colored  stones.  The 
English  introduced  encaustic  tile  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
they  were  used  for  the  pavement  of  churches,  being  made  for 
this  purpose  by  the  monks.  The  true  encaustic  tile  is  of  two 
or  more  colors,  the  design  being  cut  out  of  the  body  clay  and 
inlaid  with  clay  of  a  different  hue.  Later  on  the  potters  of 
Staffordshire,  led  by  Maw  and  Minton,  modified  this  method 
and  made  each  tile  of  a  separate  color,  laying  them  in  the 
floor  in  geometric  patterns,  and  thus  returning  in  part  to  the 
Roman  plan. 

More  recently  there  are  indications  that  the  tile  is  coming 
into  its  own.  It  is  being  recognized,  upon  several  grounds,  as 
the  most  satisfactory  medium  of  structural  decoration.  It  is 
at  once  fireproof,  permanent,  expressive  and  sanitary — a  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities  which  can  be  claimed  by  no  other  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  use  of  tile  in  the  modern  house  began  in  two  ways: 
In  the  fireplace  as  a  fireproof  decoration,  and  in  the  bath 
room  as  a  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned  wall  covering.  From 
these  two  points  of  departure  the  possibilities  of  the  use  ot 
tile  are  spreading  fast  and  far.  The  early  fireplace  was  a 
large  structure  of  brick  or  stone,  arranged  for  the  burning 
of  wood.  With  the  increasing  use  of  coal  and  gas  the  primi¬ 
tive  wood  fire  was  abandoned,  and  with  it  the  open  fire  disap¬ 
peared.  This  was  a  household  loss,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  speaks  for  home  so  powerfully  as  the  hearthstone.  It 
is  coming  back  to  us,  thanks  to  the  tile,  no  longer  now  a  mere 
frame  set  in  an  iron  casting,  but  a  real  structure  of  burned 
clay.  Harmonious  in  coloring,  massive  or  simple,  as  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  home  may  demand,  the  inglenook  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  is  revived  in  many  a  household,  which  erstwhile  strug¬ 
gled  along  in  the  endeavor  to  make  a  home  center  of  a  mica- 
windowed  stove  or  a  steam  radiator.  The  tile  hearth  is  safe 
in  the  midst  of  falling  sparks  or  cinders,  and  yet  it  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  and  as  individual  as  the  most  costly  rug. 

But  this  use  of  the  tile  is  only  a  beginning.  The  fireplace 
represents  but  one-half  of  the  home  life,  the  other  half  is  the 
open  porch  or  broad  terrace.  Out  of  doors  or  only  partially 
under  cover,  a  wooden  floor  has  many  objectionable  features. 
For  adequate  protection  it  must  be  painted;  and  painted  wood 
does  not  accord  with  the  best  ideas  of  sincerity  in  structure. 
Cement  is  possible,  but  devoid  of  all  character  and  individual 
ity.  The  floor  of  vitreous  tile  is  unexceptionable.  Tile  foi 
such  purposes  are  now  made  so  as  to  be  perfectly  non-absorb¬ 
ent.  They  may  be  small  in  size  and  laid  in  a  decorative  de¬ 
sign,  or  they  may  be  large  and  square,  laid  with  straight 
joints  after  the  manner  of  a  checkerboard.  This  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  the  old  plan  of  broken  joints,  where  the  tile 
were  laid  alternately.  In  this  case  there  are  straight  lines 
in  one  direction  and  broken  lines  in  the  other.  In  the  straight 
joint  laying  the  straight  lines  run  both  ways.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  having  broken  lines  in  both  directions,  but 
this  involves  the  use  of  tile  of  two  sizes. 

Vitreous  tile  are  made  in  many  colors,  but  there  is  nothing 


better  than  the  natural  warm  red  of  the  burned  clay.  In  some 
situations  a  light-covered  floor  tile  is  admissible,  but  the  porch 
is  scarcely  the  place  for  it.  It  rather  suggests  the  hotel  corri¬ 
dor  or  the  lavatory.  These  tile  are  proof  against  moisture 
and  frost,  and  the  warm  coloring  harmonizes  with  every 
scheme  of  decoration.  Tiling  may  also  be  carried  into  the 
vestibule.  Here,  as  in  other  protected  places,  the  floor  may 
be  laid  with  glazed  tile.  A  brilliant  glaze  is  not  suitable  for 
floors,  not  only  on  account  of  tbe  liability  to  scratch,  but  also 
because  of  a  possible  danger  of  slipping.  Matt  or  dull  glazes 
can  now  be  procured,  however,  in  a  wide  variety  of  color,  and 
it  thus  becomes  possible  to  carry  out  the  color  idea  on  both 
floor  and  walls.  The  vestibule  is  apt  to  be  soiled  in  wet 
weather  by  rubbers,  dripping  umbrellas  and  raincoats,  but  the 
tile  is  easily  cleaned  and  does  not  suffer  in  the  process. 

One  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  modern  tile  is  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  look  cold.  The  white  glazed  tile  has 
its  uses,  but  even  in  bathroom  and  lavatory  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  harmonious  colorings.  The  glaze  should  be  bright 
of  surface,  but  it  need  not  be  white.  In  fact,  where  the  porce¬ 
lain  bath  and  basin  are  white  it  is  not  only  a  relief  to  have 
walls  and  floor  of  light,  pleasing  colors,  but  the  white  of  the 
fittings  gains  in  purity  by  the  contrast.  A  wall  surface  with¬ 
out  embossment  is  best,  as  it  is  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  at 
the  angle  between  floor  and  'wall  a  curved  base  tile  prevents 
a  possible  accumulation  of  dirt.  The  same  principle  obtains 
in  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  The  desire  for  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings  in  the  preparation  of  food  gave  rise  to  the  glass  pastry 
table  and  the  porcelain  refrigerator,  and  it  is  but  another  step 
to  line  the  whole  of  the  domestic  work  rooms  with  glazed  pot¬ 
tery.  Even  the  ceiling  may  easily  be  tiled,  while  the  floor, 
laid  in  vitreous  or  matt-glazed  tile  and  the  walls  covered  with 
white  or  light-colored  tiles  of  brilliant  surface,  bid  defiance  to 
microbes. 

The  variety  of  tiles  manufactured,  the  extensive  palette  of 
colors,  both  in  unglazed,  matt-glazed  and  bright-glazed  sur¬ 
faces,  makes  possible  the  indulgence  of  individual  taste  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  In  fact,  in  no  other  material  can  diversity 
of  choice  be  found  combined  with  permanence,  utility  and 
health. 

Naturally  the  choice  of  the  individual  finds  its  fullest  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  chamber.  The  living  room  is  for  all — it  is  the 
family  center  and  speaks  of  the  home  life.  The  chamber  is 
one’s  own,  and  here  a  large  part  of  the  personal  life  is  spent. 
Tile  may  be  used  in  the  fireplace.  Painted  in  blue,  Dutch 
fashion,  a  delightful  homey  effect  is  produced.  Here,  loung¬ 
ing  in  neglige  before  retiring,  one  may  invite  one’s  soul  with¬ 
out  loneliness,  for  the  humanity  of  clay  wares  is  always  satis¬ 
fying.  The  firelight  winks  confidentially  from  the  tiled  hearth 
and  the  face  of  the  bureau  shines  in  sympathy.  The  wash- 
stand  is,  of  course,  tiled  on  top  and  back,  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  the  room,  and  whether  the  occupant  be  man, 
matron  or  maid,  the  tile  is  not  found  wanting;  for  it  will  be 
virile,  or  domestic,  or  dainty,  as  desired,  so  that  the  room 
will  speak  the  life  of  its  owner. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  “The  Colonel’’  will 
set  apart  a  room  as  the  nursery.  The  wall,  to  a  height  of 
four  feet  or  more,  will  be  covered  with  a  bright  glazed  tile  of 
light,  warm  color,  the  base  tile  being  curved  to  meet  the  floor. 
At  a  height  to  meet  a  child’s  eye  there  will  be  a  frieze  of  the 
characters  dear  to  childish  hearts.  The  story  of  Cock  Robin 
or  the  tales  of  Mother  Goose  will  be  told  in  simple  colors.  The 
walls  defy  scratches,  and  the  marks  of  sticky  fingers  are 
easily  erased. 

There  is  one  room  in  the  house  around  which  there  hovers 
an  air  of  mystery,  and  within  which  congenial  souls  alone  may 
gather.  It  is  known  as  the  “den.”  Designed  at  first  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  sterner  sex,  it  is  found  that  others  have  a 
longing  for  entrance  which  will  not  be  denied.  Not  that  there 
is  a  strong  opposition,  for  men  have  an  instinctive  pleasure  in 
receiving  their  fair  friends  amid  guns  and  fishing  tackle. 
There  is  comradeship  here  as  nowhere  else.  But  what  of  the 
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tile?  A  rich  red  unglazed  floor,  which  mud  and  cigar  ashes 
cannot  spoil;  a  wide  fireplace  for  blazing  appte  logs;  walls 
tiled  four  feet  high  in  a  warm  green  matt-glaze;  perhaps  a 
table  with  tiled  top,  for  creature  comforts  are  sometimes 
spilled.  Let  us  away  with  the  musty  “cozy  corner.”  With 
tile  and  leather  and  fumed  oak,  comfort  and  beauty  can  be 
secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  health. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  tile  in  a  scheme  of  decoration  is 
the  fact  that  it  consists  of  small  units.  A  colored  plaster  wall 
is  one  large  surface.  The  tone  is  dull  and  unbroken,  as  it 
were  a  single  note  of  music  in  the  air.  A  wall  of  glazed  tile 
is  as  a  full  chord,  or  as  the  overtones  of  a  perfect  bell;  for 
tile  cannot  be  made  of  exactly  the  same  shade  of  color.  In 
this  variation  there  is  an  unparalleled  artistic  advantage.  It  / 
does  not  force  itself  upon  the  attention,  but  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  vibration  of  color  which  is  of  unfailing  interest.  This 
refers,  of  course,  to  self-colored  tiles.  More  detailed  decora¬ 
tion  can  be  secured  at  will,  either  by  inlaying  a  design  with 
tiles  of  different  color*  or  by  decorating  the  tiles  themselves. 

A  combination  of  both  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  for  dig- 


tion,  as  in  wood  and  burned  clay.  It  has  also  advocated  the 
recognition  of  construction  lines  as  essential  to  good  design. 

The  brick  wall  is  no  longer  laid  with  hair  joints,  the  mor¬ 
tar  being  colored  to  match  the  brick,  but  the  inevitable  joints 
are  frankly  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  structure, 
and  therefore  an  essential  in  the  scheme  of  color.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  tile.  As  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  whole  wall 
is  one  piece  of  clay,  no  attempt  is  or  ought  to  be  made  to 
conceal  the  joints  between  the  pieces.  The  idea  is  that  of 
construction,  and  the  work  should  honestly  show  how  it  is 
put  together. 

A  dark-colored  cement  is  better  than  white,  for  more  rea¬ 
sons  than  one.  Some  would  say  that  a  dark  joint  will  not 
show  the  dirt,  but  this  is  not  true  reasoning.  On  this  ground 
one  might  advocate  black  table  linen.  The  fact  is  that  a 
white  or  light-colored  cement  is  made  so  by  the  introduction 
of  ingredients  which  are  more  or  less  porous  in  their  nature. 
The  best  cement  is  rather  dark  in  color  and,  upon  setting,  it 
becomes  impervious.  By  the  use  of  such  a  material  for  the 
setting  of  tile  the  joints  may  be  laid  as  wide  as  taste  de- 


In  this  Ingle-Nook  Tiles  Have  Been  Used  with  Great  Freedom. 


nity  and  simplicity  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  self-col¬ 
ored  tile,  whether  in  floor  or  wall. 

It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  and,  if 
this  be  so,  tile  as  a  material  has  been  most  enthusiastically 
complimented.  Burned  clay  is  the  most  enduring  substance 
known.  The  excavations  of  ancient  cities  prove  this.  The 
only  genuine  tile  is  that  made  of  clay  and  burned  to  a  propel 
density. 

Sometimes  the  plaster  of  the  wall  is  worked  off  in  rectan¬ 
gular  spaces  to  suggest  the  laying  of  tile.  Those  who  advo¬ 
cate  the  beauty  of  uniformity  should  consider  this  method  of 
securing  what  they  desire.  Here  is  the  possibility  of  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  in  line,  combined  with  the  perfection  of  a 
smooth  coat  of  paint.  It  is  absurd,  however,  if  one  really 
wants  the  true  tiling  effect,  and  is  a  mistake  as  adopted  for 
economy  in  decoration. 

In  this  connection  a  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
laying  of  tile.  The  modern  school  of  decoration  has  discarded 
the  idea  of  dead  uniformity  of  color  in  favor  of  natural  varia- 


mands,  without  fear  of  introducing  an  element  of  danger  in 
a  resting  place  for  dirt. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  value  of  tile  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  It  may  be  employed  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  any  home,  large  or  small,  costly  or  inexpensive, 
and  in  ways  which  too  often  are  overlooked;  for,  -when  prop¬ 
erly  chosen,  tiles  add  much  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of 
the  house. 

When  the  historians  of  the  future  come  to  write  of  the 
political  parties  and  of  the  doings  of  this  country  they  will 
find  some  strange  names  that  may  be  difficult  to  understand 
in  future  generations.  In  the  older  days  we  had  some  pretty 
strong  names,  like  copperheads  and  mugwumps,  and  then 
came  the  populists  and  socialists,  and  now  it  is  insurgents  and 
a  few  other  mixed  titles,  and  it  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  the  average  voter  wonders  just  what  he  really  is.  So, 
how  will  the  historians  of  the  future  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  these  different  terms  mean? 
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Finland  Brickmakers. — The  hatred  existing  between  Fin¬ 
land  and  Russia  was  very  pronounced  when  the  brickmakers  of 
Finland  refused  to  deliver  brick  for  the  armories  which  Rus¬ 
sia  is  contemplating  erecting  in  Finland.  The  orders  for  the 
brick  were  therefore  placed  by  the  Russian  government  with 
the  brickmakers  in  Sweden. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  141,  1910. 


The  Use  of  Carbonate  of  Barytes  in  Clays. — As  many  brick¬ 
yards  and  other  clay  plants  use  carbonate  of  barytes  in  their 
clays  to  prevent  scumming,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  its  use  would  be  dangerous  for  the  health  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  According  to  many  statements  and  reports  made,  it 
has  been  found  that  its  use  has  shown  no  actions  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employes,  and  that  therefore 
the  manufacturers  need  not  to  be  afraid  to  use  carbonate  of 
barytes  in  their  clays. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  88,  1911. 


Stratified  Burned  Clayware. — In  the  Dorset  and  Deacon  dis¬ 
trict,  near  Ranston,  has  been  found  a  clay  which  is  very  plas¬ 
tic  and  stratified  in  different  colors.  In  working  this  clay  into 
a  body  the  different  colors  are  intermixed,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  the  body  an  uniform  color.  The  principle 
has  been  used  in  the  making  of  different  clay  products  which 
have  the  appearance  after  being  burnt  of  being  marble,  and 
are  put  on  the  market  as  “Dorset  marble.”  The  products  are 
exported  to  northern  Italy  to  a  great  extent.— Moniteur  de  la 
Ceramique  No.  24,  1910. 


Foreign  Workingman  in  Germany. — In  a  paper  read  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Stieda  before  the  association  of  German  employers 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  influx  of  foreign  labor  into  Ger¬ 
many  is  greatly  alarming  the  genera]  public.  Seven  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  foreigners,  which  are  employed  in  the 
different  industries  and  in  agricultural  work  were  registered 
in  the  year  1909.  Of  this  amount  43.8  per  cent,  were  Aus¬ 
trians,  23.5  per  cent.  Russians,  13.5  per  cent,  were  Italians, 
13.3  per  cent.  Hollanders,  1  per  cent.  Belgians  and  4.9  per 
cent,  were  from  other  countries. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  132,  1910. 


ers  for  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  even  in  the  unglazed  state.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  better  methods  of  producing  vitrified  bodies  for 
ornamental  glazed  terra  cotta  for  exterior  decorations  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  steadily  increased,  and  the  exhibited  pieces 
showed  very  distinctly  what  could  be  done  in  this  line.— 
Keramische  Rundschau  No.  51,  1911. 


Straw  as  a  Kiln  Fuel. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  if  straw  could 
be  used  as  a  fuel,  we  find  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  use  it  as 
such.  The  straw  should,  however,  be  pressed  in  small  bun¬ 
dles,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  furnace  should  be  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  plenty  of  pre-heated  air  in  order  to  have  a  good 
oxidizing  atmosphere  in  the  kiln. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  134,  1910. 


Mechanical  Firing  Apparatus. — Mr.  F.  Wattebled,  of  Her- 
sin,  France,  has  been  granted  a  German  patent  for  an  appa¬ 
ratus  which  can  be  used  for  the  firing  of  continuous  kilns,  and 
which  is  operated  by  motor.  The  machine  works  automat¬ 
ically  and  will  blow  into  the  kiln  the  fuel  which  is  stored  in 
the  funnels  marked  10.  Fine  coal  dust  or  oil  can  be  used 
with  the  machine.  The  description  of  the  machine  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1  is  the  car  proper,  which  can  be  moved  on  rail  over 
the  firing  holes  (21  of  the  kiln;  3  is  the  electric  motor,  which 
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Clayworking  Industry  of  Switzerland.— The  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  small  country  has  not  been  very  promising  this 
year.  Building  operations  have  been  very  poor,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  has  been  very  light.  Much  clay  was  imported 
from  Germany.  The  pottery  industry  was  very  poor,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  building  bricks  the  importations  were  far  greater  than 
the  export.  No  building  brick  were  imported,  but  7,619  tons 
of  brick  were  exported  to  the  southern  German  states  and 
France.  The  connections  between  Germany  and  Switzerland 
are  very  good,  and  Germany  counts  that  country  as  one  of  her 
best  customers. — Tonw'aarenfabrikant  No.  22,  1910. 


Clayware  as  Building  Ornamentation. — At  the  exposition 
which  was  held  last  summer  in  Brussels  several  well-known 
firms  had  good  exhibits  of  ornamental  building  terra  cotta. 
1  he  tendency  among  the  manufacturers  seems  to  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  vitrified  body  for  exterior  terra  cotta  than  has 
been  the  custom  so  far.  The  soft  burnt  bodies  are  now  only 
used  for  interior  work,  such  as  tile  stoves,  fountains  and  in¬ 
terior  decorations  in  the  faience  line.  The  difficulty  to  pro¬ 
duce  glazed  building  terra  cotta  which  wmuld  resist  the  weath- 
ei  all  light  has  been  r  drawrback  among  architects  and  build¬ 


runs  by  belt  a  blower  (4)- and  the  line  shaft  (5).  This  line 
shaft  runs  by  gear  transmission  the  agitators  (12);  6,  7,  8,  9, 
13  and  14  are  driving  mechanism.  The  fuel  holders  are  10 
and  are  divided  into  the  funnel-shaped  part  (11),  in  wffiich 
the  agitators  move.  These  fuel  holders  should  be  constructed 
according  to  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  burn  in  a  certain 
length  of  time.  The  pressure  produced  by  the  blower  will 
move  the  fuel  from  the  holders  into  the  firing  holes.  In  Fig. 
2  is  shown  the  rheostat,  which  will  regulate  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  according  to  the  height  of  the  damper  in  the  stack.  If 
the  damper  is  low  the  movement  of  the  machine  is  slow,  while 
when  the  damper  is  high  the  machine  will  feed  fast. — Deut. 
Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  92,  1910. 

Dutch  Roofing  Tiles.— When  Dutch  roofing  tiles  are  made 
on  an  auger  machine  three  parties  are  necessary  to  run  the 
machine  with  a  daily  production  of  5,000  roofing  tiles.  The 
pugger  gets  60  pfenning  (14 14  cents),  the  girl  who  cuts  the 
tiles  and  the  girl  who  takes  them  away  each  40  pfenning  (9 % 
cents)  per  1,000,  so  that  total  cost  per  thousand  is  1.40  mark 
(33%  cents).  For  a  rotary  press  it  takes  five  parties  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  same,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000  pieces.  The  feeder 
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and  the  offbearer  get  each  70  pfenning  (15  cents),  and  it 
takes  three  gills  for  finishing,  who  get  each  40  pfenning.  The 
total  cost  per  thousand  with  this  machine  is  2.60  marks  (66y2 
cents).  In  both  methods  the  preparing  of  the  clay  and  the 
drying  cost  the  same,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  material  is  the 
point  on  which  the  matter  turns.—' Tonind.  Z.  No.  79,  1910. 


A  Monument  Built  of  Clay  Products.  A  monument  was 
recently  unveiled  at  Frauenberg  in  honor  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  astronomer,  Nicolaus  Kopernikus.  The  plan  for  the 
monument  was  made  by  Architect  Meckel.  The  total  height 


Brick  Monument  to  Kopernikus. 


Is  90  feet.  The  lower  pa.rt  is  unpolished  granite  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  monument  is  made  of  clay  products,  mostly 
brick.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  effect  dark  green  glazed 
brick  are  used  at  regular  intervals  and  the  roofs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towers  are  covered  with  green  glazed  roofing  tiles.  The 
niches  in  the  under  part  are  made  of  different  shapes  of  face 
brick  in  red  and  green  colors.  The  sun  dials,  the  name  plates 
and  the  finials  on  the  tower  are  the  only  copper  pieces  in  the 
whole  monument.  All  the  clay  products  were  furnished  and 
made  in  the  Royal  brickyard  at  Cadinen.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  the  clayworking  industry  has  been  called  upon  to  erect 


a  monumental  art  piece,  and  the  idea  will  no  doubt  be  used 
many  times  in  the  future. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  94.  1910. 


Feldspar  and  Quartz  Production  in  Sweden. — The  produc¬ 
tion  in  Sweden  was  15,772  tons,  with  a  value  of  166,323  kronen 
($45,900),  which  was  nearly  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Quartz  was  produced  to  the  extent  of  10,267  tons, 
with  a  value  of  54,038  kronen  ($12,160).  The  production  of 
quartz  was  also  some  9.5  per  cent,  less  than  the  year  before. 
This  reduction  in  production  can  be  traced  to  the  falling  off 
of  the  pottery  production,  especially  in  Germany. — Sprechsaal 
No.  50,  1910. 

Aventurin  Glaze. — To  obtain  an  aventurin  glaze  which  will 
mature  at  cone  010  or  09,  the  following  mixture  will  give  good 
results:  Borax,  382.3  parts;  red  iron  oxide,  135.8  parts;  kao¬ 
lin,  38.8  parts;  flint,  253.7  parts,  and  boracic  acid,  310.1  parts. 
This  mixture  should  first  be  fritted  and  afterwards  ground 
fine,  and  the  ground  glaze  mixture  is  then  applied  to  the 
ware.  A  quick  fire  will  give  good  results,  especially  when  the 
firing  has  been  entirely  oxidizing.  The  thickness  of  the  glaze 
should  be  tried  out  in  order  to  find  the  required  glaze  thick¬ 
ness  for  producing  good  results.— Keramische  Rundschau  No. 
47,  1910. 

Pugging  Table  for  Fire  Glay  Bodies.  I  he  regulai  augei 
machine  which  is  used  for  making  brick  is  not  adapted  to  the 
pugging  of  fire  clay  bodies.  It  does  not  give  the  thoiough 
mixing  which  is  necessary  for  such  bodies,  and  it,  therefore, 
does  not  answer  for  that  purpose.  The  best  machine  for  mix¬ 
ing  fire  clay  bodies  is  the  mixing  and  kneading  machine,  such 
as  is  used  in  potteries.  This  machine  has  a  table  which  re¬ 
volves,  and  on  top  of  this  table  are  placed  several  sets  of 
rollers,  through  which  the  clay  passes.  One  set  of  rollers  will 
push  the  clav  in  a  flat  layer,  while  another  set  of  rollers  will 
make  the  clay  a  narrow,  small  strip.  In  this  manner  the  clay 
is  very  thoroughly  mixed  and  pugged,  and  will  give  excellent 
clay  for  fire  clay  products.  It  will  take  about  20  h.p.  to  drive 
this  machine,  which  has  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  every  ten 
hours. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  118,  1910. 


Roofing  Tiles  in  Holland.— The  roofing  tile  industry  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  very  closely  allied  with  the  brickmaking.  All  the  tile 
is  made  of  alluvial  clays,  and  preference  is  given  to  those 
clays  which  are  burning  red.  The  S  tile  is  mostly  used.  The 
trade  demands  not  only  red  roofing  tiles,  but  also  blue  and 
glazed  ones.  Several  localities  are  making  special  tiles,  and 
the  tile  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  made.  Holland  produces  more  roofing  tiles  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  home  consumption,  and  exported  in  1908  25,456  tons 
of  roofing  tiles;  17,763  tons  were  exported  to  Belgium,  and  500 
tons  to  Germany.  The  number  of  plants  engaged  in  this  class 
of  manufacturing  was  90,  with  about  1,600  employes,  and  50 
of  them  were  located  in  the  province  of  Limburg.  Besides 
there  were  20  factories  which  were  making  floor  tiles  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  roofing  tile  manufacturing. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  lo6, 
1910. 


Electric  Power  for  Brickyards— In  a  very  instructive  ar¬ 
ticle  about  the  comparative  cost  of  steam  and  electricity  in 
operating  brickyards  Mr.  Bruno  Loewenberg  shows  that  the 
electric  power  is  the  cheapest  for  operating  brickyards.  He 
has  data  from  17  yards  which  were  changed  from  steam  to 


electric  power, "and  only  in  one  instance  was  theie  any  sa\in^, 
in  the  change  of  power.  The  greatest  change  was  on  a  \aul 
where  a  30  h.p.  motor  was  installed  to  run  the  brick  machine, 
and  the  saving  was  nearly  2,000  marks.  At  this  yard  the 
cost  of  producing  1,000  brick  was  5.62  marks  ($1.34)  by  steam 
power,  and  the  cost  of  making  1,000  brick  by  electric  power 
was  1.81  marks  (43c),  a  saving  of  3.81  marks  (91c),  or  nearly 
70  per  cent.  On  a  yard  using  a  75  h.p.  motor  the  saving 
amounted  to  nearly  1,700  marks  per  year,  and  the  cost  was 
fmm  9  4fi  marks  to  1.66  marks  per  1,000  buck.  He 


Topf  Z.  Z.  No.  89,  1911. 
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REMOVAL  OF  OVERBURDEN  BY 
HYDRAULIC  SLUICING. 


By  Paul  Beeb,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Reprint  by  permission  from  the  copyrighted  proceedings  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  6-11,  1911. 


HYDRAULIC  SLUICING  is  by  no  means  a  new  method 
of  attacking  earth,  clay,  gravel  or  other  material  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  down  its  formative  occurrence 
by  either  dissolving  it  or  carrying  it  away  by  the  force  of  the 
water  which  attacks  it.  Its  application  to  placer  mining,  and 
its  adaptability  to  making  land  along  the  shores  of  large 
bodies  of  water,  are  familiar  to  most  of  the  assemblage.  It 


the  overburden  might  be  moved,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  carrying  the  effluent  some  1,100  feet  or 
1,200  feet  to  a  tract  of  low  ground  owned  by  the  company 
just  north  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  main  line  and  east 
of  the  Cainsville  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
After  working  out  differences  in  elevation  between  the  river 
at  low  water  and  the  proposed  pump  house  site — between  the 
pump  house  site  and  the  top  of  the  shale — and  the  intake  and 
outlet  of  the  sluiceway — a  plan  was  evolved  by  which  it  was 
believed  a  hydraulic  plant  could  be  successfully  operated. 

The  pump  house  was  located  about  655  feet  from  the  river 
bank,  and  so  planned  that  the  lift  from  the  river  would 
amount  to  less  than  18  feet  at  extreme  low  water.  It  was 
decided  to  install  a  pump  sufficiently  large  to  handle  the 
requisite  amount  of  water  without  injury  to  the  pump,  at  the 
same  time  insuring  fuel  economy.  The  difficult  problem,  of 
course,  was  the  determination  of  the  character  of  sluiceway 
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has  been  used  extensively  in  Seattle  for  tearing  down  and 
carrying  away  great  quantities  of  earthy  material  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  grading  and  beautifying  the  city. 

The  application  of  hydraulic  power  for  sluicing  away  large 
bodies  of  material  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  when 
conditions  are  ideal  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work.  It  is 
a  problem  which  requires  some  consideration  when  conditions 
aie  not  apparently  favorable.  This  paper  is  submitted  as  a 
brief  description  of  an  hydraulic  plant  which  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  brick  plant  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com¬ 
pany,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  removal  of  overburden  from 
a  shale  body. 

The  shale  pit  is  approximately  1,800  feet  from  the  Raccoon 
river.  The  nearest  building  of  the  plant  itself  to  the  shale 
pit  is  the  pan-ioom,  which  is,  perhaps,  150  feet  away  from  the 
present  workings.  The  pan-room  floor  is  about  9  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  pit.  There  is  no  place  near  the  pit  to  which 


which  would  carry  away  the  effluent  from  the  pit  and  place 
it.  For  only  a  short  distance  could  the  sluiceway  be  carried 
above  ground,  it  being  necessary  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
distance  to  carry  it  underground. 

An  experimental  line  of  12-inch  sewer  pipe  was  tried  with 
much  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  True  to  prophecy, 
it  was  impracticable,  requiring  long  periods  of  flushing,  and 
thus  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  in  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  stripping  could  be  done  in  a  day.  This  line  was 
one  already  in  place,  it  being  used  as  a  drainage  sewer  to 
carry  off  storm  water,  drips,  etc.,  from  the  pit  and  from  the 
plant.  The  sewer  line  could  dispose  of  clay  or  earth  in  solu¬ 
tion  or  gravel,  but  it  was  absolutely  impracticable  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  sand.  The  sand  ivould  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe,  requiring  hours  to  remove  it. 

Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  sand  in  the  overburden, 
much  more  than  is  apparent  from  a  casual  observation,  it  be- 
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came  necessary  to  devise  a  sluiceway  which  would  insure 
greater  velocity  to  the  effluent  and  at  the  same  time  agitate 
the  sand  during  its  flow.  A  6-inch  spiral  pipe  line  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  and  installed.  It  works  splendidly.  This  line 
has  become  clogged  only  twice.  First,  the  original  screen  at 
the  intake  was  of  light  material  and  the  openings  were  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  laborer,  thus  admitting  stones  too  large  for  the 
pipe;  second,  a  flat  stone  5%  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  V2 
inch  thick,  passed  through  the  present  screen,  ran  along  for 
a  distance  of  600  feet,  then  in  some  manner  tipped  up;  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  roots  gathered  behind  this  stone  and  clogged  the  pipe. 
It  required  about  a  half  day  to  find  this  obstruction  and  clean 
the  pipe.  The  plant  has  been  in  operation  since  May  1,  this 
year,  and  since  that  time  to  November  3,  there  has  been 
moved  about  50,000  yards  of  overburden. 

The  photographs  shown  herewith  are  self-explanatory.  In 
No.  5  is  shown  the  6-inch  spiral  line  at  its  intersection  with 
the  ground  after  leaving  the  clay  pit.  This  intersection  is 
approximately  340  feet  from  the  intake.  The  7-inch  water 
line  is  shown  with  two  90-degree  ells,  where  it  leaves  the 
ground.  These  ells  were  necessary  to  give  the  line  proper 
direction  toward  the  clay  pit.  Photograph  No.  6  shows  a 
very  poor  constructive  feature;  it  was  only  temporary.  You 
will  note  that  the  reduction  of  the  7-inch  water  line  to  a  5-inch 
line  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  reducing  tee.  At  the 
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time  the  line  was  connected  we  were  not  able  to  get  a  7  or 
5-inch  bushing  and  we  used  the  tee  temporarily.  This  tee, 
of  course,  enormously  increased  the  friction  in  the  line,  and 
has  since  been  replaced  by  a  bushing. 

The  hydraulic  plant  consists  of  a  14  and  20,  10)4x15,  Worth¬ 
ington  compound  duplex  outside-packed  plunger  pump,  steam 
for  which  is  furnished  by  a  75  h.p.  horizontal  fire  tubular  boil¬ 
er.  The  pump  has  8-inch  suction,  7-inch  discharge,  214-inch 
exhaust  steam  and  5-inch  exhaust.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
pump  the  suction  line  carries  a  vacuum  chamber  12  feet  high, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  with  vacuum  gauge.  The  pump  is  op¬ 
erated  at  40  revolutions  per  minute  (80  pounds  steam).  That 
portion  of  the  8-inch  line  which  runs  between  the  river  and 
river  bank  is  carried  on  two  floats  and  is  connected  to  the  line 
at  the  river  bank  by  a  rubber  sleeve  securely  clamped.  The 
suction  line,  near  the  river,  is  shown  in  photographs  Nos.  1 
and  2.  The  pump  is  shown  in  photograph  No.  4.  (The 
vacuum  chamber  was  not  attached  when  this  photograph  was 
taken.)  The  7-inch  discharge  line  carries  a  gate  valve  at 
the  pump  and  a  pressure  gauge. 

Two  leads  of  hose  are  carried  from  5-inch  line  by  a  Siam¬ 
ese  connection.  Each  lead  is  operated  by  one  man.  This  is 
possible  by  reason  of  a  standard  to  which  the  play  pipe  is 
rigidly  attached,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  both  a  vertical 
and  horizontal  motion.  Each  lead  of  hose  terminates  in  a 


%-inch  nozzle.  The  method  of  cutting  into  the  overburden 
is  shown  in  photographs  Nos.  7  and  8. 

The  6-inch  spiral  pipe  is  connected  to  a  6  to  12-inch  spiral 
increaser,  flat  on  the  bottom.  Above  this  increaser  are  three 
10-foot  lengths  of  12-inch  spiral  pipe,  which  afford  a  reservoir 
to  the  6-inch  spiral  pipe  (photograph  No.  6).  The  spiral  pipe 
is  susceptible  of  easy  bends,  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  5. 
There  are  two  45-degree  ells  in  the  spiral  pipe  line,  one  at 
station  375  and  one  at  station  025.  The  spiral  pipe  is  carried 
through  a  12-inch  cast  iron  pipe  under  the  C.  G.  W.  tracks. 
The  cast  iron  pipe  terminates  in  three  lengths  of  12-inch 
sewer  pipe,  the  outlet  being  shown  in  photographs  Nos.  9  and 
10.  Note  the  size  of  the  balls  of  clay  and  gravel  which  are 
carried  by  the  6-inch  pipe. 

Since  these  photographs  (taken  14  days  after  the  hydraulic 
plant  was  put  in  operation)  the  effluent  intake  has  been 
moved  to  a  position  south  of  an  open  cut.  The  spiral  line, 
suspended  across  this  open  cut  by  a  %-inch  cable,  is  shown 
in  the  photographs  which  follow: 


DATA. 

8-INCH  SUCTION  LINE. 

Elevation  extreme  low  water .  80.0 

Elevation  bottom  8-inch  pipe  at  intersection  with 

pump  house  .  93.66 

Elevation  top  of  pump  foundation .  97.1 

Elevation  entrance  to  pump .  97.6 

Extreme  total  lift  of  suction .  17.6 

Length  of  suction  line  from  pump  to  river  bank  (feet)  655 

Total  length  of  line  (feet) .  690 

Grade  from  pump  house  to  river  bank  (per  cent.)....  1.67 

7 -INCH  discharge  i.ixe  (water  line). 

Total  present  length  (feet) . .". . 1,080 

Elevation  at  pump  .  100.75 

Elevation  at  discharge  .  161.0 

Total  lift  of  discharge .  60.25 

6-inch  spiral  pipe  (hydraulic  sewer). 

Total  present  length  (feet) . 1,090 

Elevation  of  intake  (station  1065) .  140 

Elevation  of  station  729  .  109.67 

Elevation  of  station  375  (45-degree  bend) .  103.6 

Evolution  of  station  025  (45-degree  bend) .  101.45 

Elevation  of  station  000  (outlet) .  101.25 

WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  AND  COST  OF  SAME. 


Total  volume  of  water  per  minute  at  20  complete  revolu¬ 
tions  of  each  piston  rod  equals  428.8  gallons. 

Total  volume  per  day  of  nine  hours  equals  231,552  gallons, 
equals  1,146.6  yards. 

Total  effluent  per  day  equals  1,432.5  cubic  yards. 

Of  this,  conservatively,  20  per  cent,  is  solid  material,  thus 
giving  286.5  cubic  yards  overburden  disposed  of  per  day  of 
nine  hours.  Samples  of  effluent  are  taken  every  hour  and 
percentage  measured. 

COST  OF  OPERATION. 

Per  day. 

Boiler  fireman  .  $2.25 

Man  at  intake  .  1-50 

One  man  at  nozzle  .  2.00 

One  man  at  nozzle  .  1-80 

Total  labor  .  $7.55 

Fuel,  iy2  tons,  at  $1.50 . $2.25 

Oil  . 15 

Maintenance  and  supplies,  including  hose,  new 

pipe,  etc . 85 

Total  cost  . $10-80 

At  286.5  cubic  yards  per  day  it  follows  that  the  cost  of 
stripping  and  placing  is  about  3%  cents  per  cubic  yard.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 
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IOWA  CLAY  BOOSTERS’  CONVENTION. 

Interesting  Features  of  the  Meetings  Held  at  Boone  and  Ames,  Iowa — The  Benefits 
of  Land  Drainage  to  be  Exploited  by  an  Inter=State  Publicity  Bureau. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa 
Brick  and  Tile  Association,  held  at  Boone  and  Ames, 
January  25  and  26,  1911,  was  strictly  a  progressive 
affair.  Progressive  in  being  held  in  two  different  places  and 
progressive  in  the  program  and  manner  of  conducting  the 
exercises.  As  announced  on  the  program,  it  was  a  clay 
boosters’  convention.  Those  of  the  Iowa  clay  manufacturers 
who  were  clay  boosters  and  the  subjects  discussed  on  the 
program  were  in  the  line  of  boosting  clay  products. 

The  committee  which  arranged  the  program  assumed  that 
those  in  attendance  were  more  interested  in  the  sale  of  clay 
goods  than  in  the  details  of  manufacture. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  program  was  that  no  announce* 
ment  was  made  for  formal  papers  to  be  read  by  special 
authors.  There  were  some  very  excellent  addresses  made  by 
men  of  recognized  ability  in  the  lines  represented  by  them, 
but  the  subjects  and  names  of  the  speakers  were  not  printed 


President  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone,  Iowa. 


in  the  program.  As  usual,  the  subjects  treated  were  open 
for  discussion  by  all  who  would  take  part. 

Building  brick  were  given  a  fair  share  of  attention  through 
the  representatives  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of 
America,  who  established  headquarters  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Hotel  Holst  and  distributed  valuable  reading  matter  teaching 
the  advantages  of  brick  as  building  material.  Much  in¬ 
structive  and  practical  information  as  to  the  need  of  pub¬ 
licity  upon  the  subject  was  disseminated. 

President  J.  L.  Stevens,  in  his  address,  said  that  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  thought  it  best  to  have  a  free-for-all  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subjects  of  burned  clay  and  its  products  and  their 
uses  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  uses.  The  committee 
desired  that  this  convention  should  partake  largely  of  the 
booster  spirit,  and  their  desire  and  intention  were  fully 
realized. 

Judge  Stevens  spoke  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
Building  Brick  Association  of  America  in  the  promotion  of 
the  use  of  building  brick  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  business.  He  said  in  part:  “This  association 
has  issued  publications  setting  forth  the  enormous  fire  losses 
in  America,  -where  wooden  structures  prevail,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  those  losses  in  Europe,  where  nearly 
all  construction  is  of  brick.  Also  the  freedom  from  repairs 


on  a  brick  house  as  compared  with  the  continual  repairs  on  a 
wooden  house,  and  the  value  of  a  brick  house  as  an  asset  com¬ 
pared  with  the  decreasing  value  of  a  wooden  house. 

They  also  propose  the  compilation  and  publication  of  books 
containing  plans  and  specifications  for  brick  structures,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  contemplate  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  homes  to  see  how  beautiful  and  serviceable  a  brick 
house  can  be  made.  This  is  not  only  a  selfish  motive  that 
prompts  us  to  encourage  the  use  of  brick,  but  it  is  a  good 
motive. 

The  Iowa  association  a  good  many  years  ago  began  a  work 
which  has  benefited  Iowa  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars; 
and  they  began  in  the  same  way  that  we  now  propose  to  be¬ 
gin  pushing  the  interests  of  brick.  This  association  began 
to  make  public  the  arguments  in  favor  of  tiling  the  ground, 
and  has  added  millions  to  the  value  of  Iowa. 

Before  I  leave  this  topic  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  facts  in  these  publications.  Here  is  the  fact,  as  shown 
by  the  government  reports,  that  in  1907  $450,000,000  was  paid 
for  the  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States — a  sum  greater  than 
all  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  petroleum 
products  in  this  country  for  that  year.  This  amounted  to 
about  $2.30  per  capita.  In  the  same  year  it  was  33  cents  per 
capita  in  Europe.  That  is  the  difference  in  the  tax  which  a 
man  pays  for  living  in  a  wooden  house  instead  of  a  brick,  be¬ 
cause  you  might  travel  all  over  Europe  for  a  year  and  not 
see  as  many  wooden  houses  as  you  see  in  this  town. 

I  also  noticed  that  the  manufacturers  have  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  product  in  all  those  countries.  For  instance,  nearly 
every  brickmaker  was  making  tile  shingles  and  tile  for  floors 
and  coping  and  chimney  tops,  and  various  things  that  go  into 
the  building  trade.  In  all,  I  made  an  inspection  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  plants,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  look 
into  the  clay  pits  where  for  many  generations  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  dug,  and  to  go  through  factories  where  those 
products  have  been  manufactured  for  centuries;  to  drive  with 
a  taxicab  or  other  means  of  conveyance  for  hours,  looking  for 
a  wooden  house  in  vain,  and  travel  a  month  and  see  very  few; 
to  see  the  finest  artificial  cement  stone  invariably  laid  on  a 
brick  wall  instead  of  molded  and  laid  in  stone;  to  see  the 
brick  walls  erected  before  the  Christian  era  standing  as  firm 
and  solid  as  when  constructed  beside  the  crumbling  stone  and 
marble.  All  this  was  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  brick  and  all  kinds  of  clay  products  is  a 
permanent  industry  and  bound  to  become  as  universal  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  the  old  country.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
the  advantages  of  brick  as  a  building  material  becoming 
known. 

A  Plea  for  Vocational  Schools. 

The  matter  of  first  cost  would  not  be  an  argument  now  if 
the  young  men  of  this  country  realized  how  rapidly  the  art  of 
laying  brick  can  be  acquired,  or  if  the  mason’s  trade  was  as 
common  an  avocation  as  it  is  in  England  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  There  ought  to  be  a  trade  or  vocational  school  in 
every  county  in  this  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 
These  schools  would  afford  every  boy  and  girl  the  opportunity 
to  receive  training  in  some  trade.  Many  of  our  brightest 
and  best  young  men  are  being  compelled  to  elect  between 
leaving  school  or  taking  some  study  which  appears  to  them 
to  be  a  waste  of  their  time.  This  aversion  is  usually  because 
of  lack  of  aptitude  on  their  part  or  because  the  study  is  not 
related  to  or  underlying  the  vocation  they  seek.  I  would 
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rather  have  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  young  men 
who  know  what  they  desire  to  accomplish  as  to  whether  the 
study  of  higher  algebra,  for  instance,  will  be  a  waste  of  time 
for  them  than  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  teacher 
on  that  question.  A  young  man  with  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  and  any  useful  mechanical  trade  well  learned,  at  21 
years  of  age,  stands  a  better  chance  of  acquiring  a  liberal 
education  and  a  competence  at  35  years  of  age  than  the 
young  man  who  has  graduated  at  the  university  without  any 
definite  aim  in  life;  because  such  young  man  has  not  really 
secured  a  liberal  education;  he  has  merely  secured  his 
marks;  he  is  merely  accredited.  Within  five  years  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  Latin,  German,  algebra  or  calculus,  unless  he 
has  studied  them  for  a  purpose. 

This  clay  industry  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  every  permanent  building  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Every  permanent  structure  is  based  upon  the  industry  which 
we  represent.  The  world  has  no  better  monuments  erected 
by  man  than  those  that  are  of  burned  clay,  and  instruction  in 
the  development  and  improvement  of  an  industry  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  good  construction  is  second  only  in  ma¬ 
terial  importance  to  the  production  of  food  and  raiment.” 

In  addition  to  the  president’s  address  the  cause  of  building 
brick  was  boosted  in  addresses  by  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  and  Vice- 
President-elect  H.  R.  Straight,  of  Adel,  the  latter  taking 
“Brick  Construction”  as  his  theme. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wrightman,  secretary  Iowa  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  addressed  the 
convention  in  the  interests  of  publicity  and  advertising.  He 
said  that  we  are  short  on  public  spirit  in  Iowa  and  that  his 
business  is  to  agitate  organization  for  public  good.  Too 
many  of  us  are  too  self-satisfied.  We  think  that  so  long  as 
we  are  prosperous  what’s  the  use.  We  should  see  personal 
good  in  general  good.  We  need  to  think  publicly  and  not  so 
much  for  the  individual.  It  is  not  what  we  know  but  what 
we  do  that  counts.  Almost  all  farmers  know  about  drainage. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  tile  manufacturer  to  put  out  knowledge 
in  a  way  that  will  inspire  the  farmer  to  action.  Advertising 
has  become  more  a  work  of  inspiration  than  of  education. 

The  promotion  of  the  use  of  clay  drain  tile  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  present  by  a  folder  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  secretary,  and  the  first  steps  were  taken  in 
the  organization  of  the  Western  Tile  Drainage  Bureau. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  this  bureau  with  a  member¬ 
ship  made  up  of  clay  tile  factories  in  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  to  extend  the  field  as  the 
situation  would  seem  to  warrant. 

Its  Object. 

First.  To  do  any  and  all  proper  things  to  thoroughly  fix 
in  the  minds  of  tile  users  the  absolute  non-destructive  prop¬ 
erties  of  clay  tile  and  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  education 
with  the  view  of  creating  a  new  demand  by  showing:  What 
constitutes  thorough  drainage;  its  cost;  why  drainage  of  hills 
pays;  why  all  farming  lands  should  be  tiled;  what  sizes  of 
tile  should  be  used;  how  a  system  of  drainage  should  be 
planned;  the  importance  of  engineering  advice;  small  drain¬ 
age  projects;  simple  rules  for  laying  tile;  work  which  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

To  publish  booklets  and  folders  on  the  above  subjects, 
prepared  in  a  plain,  practical  style  by  expert  land  drainage 
•engineers,  practical  farmers  and  government  experts  and  to 
secure  a  thorough  circulation  of  such  literature  amongst 
farmers  and  land-owners  and  to  do  any  and  all  things  advis¬ 
able  to  make  generally  known  the  marked  advantages  and 
profit  in  the  use  of  clay  drain  tile. 

Administration. 

There  shall  be  an  advisory  board  selected  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  each  State  and  elected  each  year  by  mail  vote  or 
in  convention.  The  first  year  this  board  shall  be  made  up 
of  three  members,  as  follows:  H.  A.  Rawson,  of  Des  Moines; 


F.  E.  Keeler,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  Geo.  Schnurr,  of  Kalo, 

Iowa. 

G.  G.  Wheat,  of  Emmetsburg,  who  has  been  very  active  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  practical  drainage  laws  for  the 
State  of  Iowa,  was  an  active  worker  on  the  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  Wheat  has  long  felt  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
needs  of  Iowa  in  the  matter  of  water  control,  and  is  the  author 
of  the  movement  to  create  a’  State  Drainage,  Waterway  and 
Conservation  Commission  and  also  the  author  of  the  bill  to 
create  such  a  commission.  This  commission,  by  the  wise 
expenditure  of  about  $15,000.  has  learned  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  has  answered  many  questions  that  troubled  those 
who  were  draining  Iowa. 

Mr.  Wheat  gave  the  convention  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  address,  in  which  he  rapidly  sketched  the  work 
done  by  the  commission  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future 
in  the  way  of  drainage  and  the  conservation  of  our  water 
powers. 

He  said  that  the  proper  drainage  of  our  soils  is  the  first 
step  in  conservation.  To  open  up  all  basins  and  drain  them 
quickly  into  the  streams  is  considered  a  menace  to  those  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  lowlands.  The  development  of  water  power  is 
made  possible  by  the  control  of  the  streams.  Drainage  of 
swamp  lands,  the  conservation  of  our  natural  and  possible 
water  powers  and  the  control  of  the  flow  of  streams,  together 


Secretary  C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


with  the  improvement  of  our  waterways,  are  so  closely  allied 
that  they  must  be  considered  together. 

The  committee  on  nominations  was  appointed  as  follows: 

C.  A.  Rawson,  Des  Moines;  C.  F.  Green,  Sioux  City;  W. 
S.  Shutts,  Centerville;  D.  F.  Morey,  Ottumwa;  H.  R.  Straight. 
Adel;  S.  M.  McHose,  Nevada;  D.  A.  Potts,  Mason  City;  John 
Gethman,  Gladbrook. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 

President— C.  F.  Green,  of  the  Sioux  City  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Sioux  City. 

Vice-President — H.  R.  Straight,  of  the  Dallas  County  Brick 
and  Tile  Works,  Adel. 

Treasurer — C.  O.  Reaver,  of  the  Eldora  Paving  and  Tile 
Company,  Eldora. 

Secretary — C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  re-elected. 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  composed  of  C.  W.  Lansing, 
F.  M.  Clutter,  I.  J.  Covey,  D.  W.  Stookey,  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  were  adopted: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  association  extend  to  President 
Stevens,  the  local  committee  and  all  others  of  the  city  of 
Boone,  who  have  extended  to  those  present  so  many  courte¬ 
sies,  their  heartfelt  thanks  and  full  appreciation  for  the  kind 
treatment  received. 

Resolved,  That  the  college  at  Ames,  and  those  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  interested  and  so  largely  assisting  in  clayworking  and 
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kindred  industries,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation;  that  their  labors,  including  practical  demonstrations 
during  this  session,  have  been  of  the  utmost  value. 

Whereas  ,The  State  of  Iowa  maintains  at  Ames  a  college 
for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  education  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanical  arts;  and, 

Whereas,  The  clayworking  interests  of  the  State  have 
attained  such  proportions  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  consideration  and  support  of  those  vested  with  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  of  education;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  appoint  a  committee  to 
appear  before  the  finance  committee  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  association  for  the 
continued  support  by  the  State  of  the  ceramic  department  at 
Ames  and  extension  of  its  scope,  to  the  end  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  be  placed  on  a  par  with  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
other  lines  of  industry,  and  that  the  State  establish  and 
foster  vocational  schools. 

Whereas,  The  time  has  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  drain  tile  industry,  some  practical  and  concerted  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  drain  tile  manufacturers  to  further 
promote  the  development  and  progress  of  tile  drainage  for 
the  purpose  of  creating:  a  larger  demand  for  the  product  of 
our  tile  plants;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  plan 


C.  A.  Rawson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


presented  to  this  convention  for  the  organization  of  a  West¬ 
ern  Drainage  Tile  Bureau,  to  be  maintained  by  the  drain  tile 
manufacturers  upon  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of  one-third 
of  one  per  cent,  per  ton  of  tile  products,  meets  our  approval; 
and, 

Whereas,  This  association  has  throughout  its  history  led 
in  all  movements  directed  in  behalf  of  the  drain  tile  inter¬ 
ests;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  gives  its  hearty  and  un¬ 
qualified  support  to  the  plan  proposed  and  urges  every  mem¬ 
ber  manufacturing  tile  to  join  in  the  movement,  by  enrolling 
in  the  membership  of  the  Western  Drain  Tile  Bureau. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  indorses  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  in 
its  educational  compaign  to  popularize  and  extend  the  use  of 
brick  as  a  building  material,  and  appreciates  the  work  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  by  that  association  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  literature  which'  has  been  of  practical  value 
and  aid  in  extending  their  work. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  gives  its  hearty  approval 
to  the  plan  inaugurated  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  clay  products  exposition  on 
the  lines  of  the  National  Cement  Show  and  Electrical  Expo¬ 
sition,  and  we  offer  the  promoters  of  the  movement  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  co-operation. 


President  Green  appointed  the  following  Committee  on 
Legislation:  J.  B.  McHose,  Boone;  D.  F.  Morey,  Ottumwa; 
C.  A.  Rawson,  Des  Moines;  C.  F.  Green,  Sioux  City;  D.  W. 
Stookey,  Cedar  Rapids;  W.  H.  Brecht,  Des  Moines. 

To  the  Iowa  State  College. 

Immediately  after  dinner  on  Thursday  the  members  were 
conducted  to  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  by  special  train 
for  the  purposes  of  inspecting  the  new  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Ceramics.  Immediately  upon  arrival 
at  the  college  the  convention  assembled  in  the  auditorium  of 
Engineering  Hall,  where  they  were  met  by  President  Edgar 
M.  Stanton. 

Dean  S.  W.  Byer,  of  the  College  of  Engineering;  Prof.  A. 
Marston,  School  of  Civil  Engineering;  Prof.  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Drainage  Association;  Prof.  R. 
A.  Williams,  of  the  School  of  Ceramics,  and  Prof.  M.  L.  King, 
experimentalist  in  agricultural  engineering. 

President  Stanton  gave  a  very  pleasing  and  cordial  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  saying  that  he  had  grown  up  with  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  and  President  Stevens  of  the  association  were  in 
the  class  of  1872.  The  college  was  established  through  the 
generosity  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  During  the  early 
years  progress  was  rather  slow.  Then  Iowa  was  rich  in  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  but  poor  in  the  coin  of  the  realm.  In  these 
latter  days  she  has  grown  rich,  and  there  is  a  probability  of 
paying  a  high  dividend  on  these  natural  resources.  Then 
science  was  afraid  of  soiling  her  fingers  if  she  laid  them  on 
the  common  industries,  but  now  she  finds  industrial  investi¬ 
gation  most  profitable.  During  the  last  decade  $1,600,000 
has  been  added  to  the  equipment,  the  corps  of  instructors  has 
been  increased  from  100  to  170  and  the  enrollment  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  grown  to  2,300.  nearly  700  freshmen  having  en¬ 
tered  this  year. 

We  are  to  judge  it  as  you  would  a  factory.  The  product 
it  has  turned  out  is  something  of  which  to  be  proud.  Here 
President  Stanton  referred  to  several  departments  of  public 
work  of  national  and  world-wide  note  for  which  Ames  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  largely  responsible. 

The  wealth  of  Iowa  lies  in  the  soil.  If  that  disappears 
the  value  of  the  State  is  lost.  Engineering  experimental 
work  has  a  great  field  before  it.  We  should  foster  both  agri¬ 
cultural  and  engineering  experimental  work.  If  Iowa  is  to 
have  a  home  market  for  its  agricultural  products  we  must 
also  develop  engineering  and  manufacturing  enterprises. 
What  reputation  this  station  has  gained  and  is  gaining  before 
the  State  and  the  nation  and  the  world  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  centralized  its. labors  on  the  work  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation. 

Prof.  Stevenson  gave  an  account  of  the  work  done  and 
future  needs  and  plans  of  the  State  Drainage,  Waterways  and 
Conservation  Commission.  We  hope  to  give  an  extensive 
report  of  this  work  in  a  future  issue. 

Prof.  Marston  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  needs  of  standard 
methods  for  testing  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile,  both  clay  and 
cement.  No  standard  for  the  guidance  of  engineers  has  been 
established,  but  is  very  much  needed.  The  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  the  tile  is  made,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  manufactured  article. 

Two  tests  were  proposed:  Calculation  of  per  cent,  of  ab¬ 
sorption  and  computation  of  breaking  strength. 

Prof.  Marston  described  tests  that  had  been  made  at  the 
station  and  stated  that  he  hoped  that  those  or  some  standard 
tests  would  be  adopted  by  the  Drainage  Association,  the  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  the  Cement  Users’  Association  and  the 
Iowa  Engineers’  Association. 

Prof.  Williams  invited  the  guests  to  inspect  the  ceramic 
laboratories  and  investigate  the  researches  being  made.  He 
gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  ceramic  buildings,  which  in¬ 
clude  departments  for  storage,  chemistry,  pyrometry,  gas  and 
fuel  analysis,  water  analysis,  wet  and  dry  metallurgy,  engi¬ 
neering  and  experimental  laboratories,  museum,  and  machine 
and  kiln  rooms. 

Prof.  King  gave  an  interesting  description,  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  of  the  development  and  details  of  con- 
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struction  of  the  Iowa  silo.  This  silo  is  of  hollow  clay  block 
construction  and  the  experiment  station  has  demonstrated 
its  superiority  over  silos  constructed  of  any  other  material. 

A  bulletin  for  general  distribution  has  been  issued  which 
gives  explicit  directions,  fully  illustrated,  for  building  the 
hollow  block  silo.  A  number  have  already  been  built  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  throughout  the  State  and  manufacturers  of  hol¬ 
low  blocks  will  do  well  to  disseminate  information  regarding 
the  superiority  of  the  Iowa  silo. 

Moving  Picture  Show. 

Wednesday  evening  the  members  of  the  convention  and 
Invited  guests  were  entertained  at  the  Arie  Opera  House. 
Lantern  slides  were  shown  of  many  of  Iowa’s  clay  products 
plants,  both  large  and  small,,  some  manufacturing  shale  and 
some  clay  goods.  A  number  of  substantial  and  beautiful 
business  and  residence  buildings  of  brick  were  also  shown 
upon  the  screen. 

Moving  pictures  were  exhibited  which  vividly  showed  the 
old  and  new  ways  of  setting  brick  in  the  kiln.  One  film  gave 
the  old  way  of  tossing  the  brick  by  hand,  two  or  four  at  a 
time,  to  the  setters. 

Another  illustrated  the  new  method  of  setting  the  kiln  by 
machinery.  The  brick  were  shown  on  the  dryer  cars  set  in 
kiln  formation  at  the  machine  in  sections  suitable  to  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  kiln-setting  machine.  They  were  shown  includ¬ 
ing  both  arch  and  square  formations.  The  machine  operates 
on  the  traveling  crane  principle  and  is  electrically  driven  and 
is  operated  by  one  man. 

The  system  of  setting  brick  in  the  kiln  by  machinery 
originated  in  Coffey  ville  and  Cherry  vale,  Kas.  The  first  ma¬ 
chines  carried  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  brick 
at  a  time. 

The  views  shown  were  taken  from  actual  work  where  in 
one  plant  760  brick  were  set  at  one  time,  and  in  another 
where  1,000  brick  were  lifted  from  the  dryer  car  and  set  in 
proper  form  in  the  kiln. 

Retired  Clayworker  Assists  in  Entertaining. 

Prominent  and  eminently  efficient  on  the  committee  of 
entertainment  at  the  Iowa  convention  was  J.  B.  McHose,  of 
Boone.  Mr.  McHose  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any 
other  man  in  boosting  the  interests  of  clayworking  in  the 
State. 

He  was  born  on  a  brickyard  in  Iowa  in  1849.  He  has 
operated  plans  at  Davenport  and  Nevada,  Iowa.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  he  established  the  oldest  shale  plant  in  Boone,  now 
being  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Boone  Clay  Works 
Company.  Mr.  McHose  has  been  three  times  president  of 
his  state  convention,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  so  successfully  labored  for  the  establishment  of 
the  School  of  Ceramics,  now  an  important  part  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames.  He  has  retired  from  active  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods  and  is  living 
in  a  beautiful  brick  home.  This  double  house,  cost¬ 
ing  $10,000,  is  built  of  standard,  side-cut,  fire-flashed 
black  Boone  shale  pavers,  rock  faced  and  laid  in  red  mortar. 
The  brick  are  very  hard  burned  and  are  black  inside,  so  that 
the  rock  facing  discloses  no  lighter  shade  inside  the  body  of 
the  brick.  The  trimming  is  Bedford  stone,  roof  of  slate  and 
the  house  is  heated  with  hot  water  and  is  thoroughly  modern 
throughout. 

Mr.  McHose  has  given  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  clayworking  and  by  intelligent  industry  and  public- 
spirited  enterprise  has  earned  the  comforts  and  satisfaction 
that  crown  his  efforts. 

Record-Breaking. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Stephenson,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  thinks  he  holds 
the  record  for  speed  in  tilemaking.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Blackmer  &  Post  Co.  rode  all  night  to  see  the  Mason  City 
plants  and  timed  the  machine  while  Mr.  Stephenson  showed 
him.  By  actual  count  5-inch  tile  came  out  at  the  rate  of  96 
per  minute,  or  5,700  per  hour. 

The  die  was  changed  to  4-inch  and  the  visiting  gentleman 
asked  for  a  stop  watch.  They  had  none  for  him,  but  he 
counted  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  4-inch  tile  that  came 
through  in  a  minute— at  the  rate  of  7,500  per  hour. 


1911  Iowa  Enrollment. 

1.  Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  J.  L.  Stevens,  B  tone. 

2.  O.  Wilson,  Barnes  City. 

3.  Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  C.  F.  Green,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

4.  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  H.  J.  Votaw,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

5.  C.  E.  Travis,  Sioux  Rapids. 

6.  Corwith  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  I.  G.  Holdridge,  Corwith,  Iowa. 

7.  Dealers’  Record,  F.  M.  Clutter,  Chicago. 

8.  J.  B.  McHose,  Boone. 

9.  Creston  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  H.  L.  Tramp,  Creston. 

10.  Walter  Newcomb.  Corning-. 

11.  Centerville  Brick  Co.,  W.  S.  Shutts,  Centerville. 

12.  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  R.  Smith,  North  English. 

13.  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  G.  C.  Stoll,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

14.  Garrison  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  C.  C.  Gross,  Garrison. 

15.  James  Campbell.  Lehigh. 

16.  F.  D’Antremount,  Montieello. 

17.  H.  Britting,  Montieello. 

18.  B.  Koeler  Co..  Geneva,  Neb. 

19.  H.  Meleher,  Geneva,  Neb. 

20.  Gethman  Brick  Co.,  Jno.  Gethman,  Gladbroolc. 

21.  The  Manfrs.  Equipment  Co.,  I.  M.  Justice,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

22.  Vincent  Clay  Products  Co.,  G.  E.  Goldner,  Ft.  Dodge. 

23.  Buffalo  Center  Tile  Co.,  E.  D.  Buckman,  Buffalo  Center. 

24.  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  J.  A.  Blandon,  Mexico,  Mo. 

25.  Jno.  Dawson  Co.,  Fremont. 

26.  Thos.  Dawson  Co.,  Center  Junction. 

27.  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  G.  S.  Deiterick,  Chicago. 

28.  Eldora  Paving  &  Tile  Co.,  C.  O.  Reaver,  Eldora. 

29.  Eldora  Paving  &  Tile  Co.,  R.  M.  Scott,  Eldora. 

30.  Main  Belting  Co.,  G.  E.  Nettleton,  Mason  City. 

31.  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  C.  J.  Thompson,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

32.  Algona  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  G.  R.  Madson,  Algona. 

33.  Straight  Bros.  Co.,  L.  W.  Pearson,  Spencer.  Iowa. 

34.  Straight  Bros.  Co.,  F.  W.  Straight,  Spencer,  Iowa. 

35.  Miss  Nash,  Stenographer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

36.  J.  A.  Wilson.  Dows,  Iowa. 

37.  J.  A.  Conger,  Goldfield,  Iowa. 

38.  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  G.  E.  Luce,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

39.  S.  G.  Goldthwaite,  Boone,  Iowa. 

40.  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Davis  Brown,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

41.  Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  John  Berwald.  Davenport.  Iowa. 

42.  Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  A.  C.  Westerdorf,  DaVenport,  la. 

43.  Chambers  Bros.,  E.  R.  Frazier,  Chicago. 

44.  Boone  Clay  Works,  Jno.  Yegge,  Boone.  Iowa. 

45.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  E.  L.  Hess,  Gabon,  Ohio. 

46  Lehigh  Clay  Products  Co..  B.  J.  Whipple,  Lehigh,  Iowa. 

47.  Des  Moines  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  W.  Emery,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

48.  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  G.  B.  Drennan,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

49.  Ft.  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wm.  Fessel,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

50.  Ft.  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  J.  H.  Abel,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa, 

51.  Ft.  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wm.  Kehm,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa, 

52.  Boone  Brick  &  Tile  Pav.  Co..  F.  A.  Temple,  Boone.  Iowa. 

53.  “Brick.”  C.  W.  Lansing,  Chicago. 

54.  Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  L.  L.  Lindbloom,  Boone,  Iowa. 

55.  N.  E.  Goldthwait.  Boone,  Iowa. 

56.  Building  Brick  Assn,  of  America.  Frank  Wood,  Indianapolis. 

57.  'Scandia  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  F.  Tighe.  Madrid,  Iowa. 

58.  Scandia  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  F.  Matson.  Madrid,  Iowa. 

59.  S.  McHose,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

60.  N.  W.  Tile  &  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  E.  B.  Persons,  Emmettsburg-. 

61.  N.  W.  Tile  &  Clav  Prod.  Co.,  G.  G.  Wheat,  Emmettsburg. 

62.  Monmouth  M.  &  M.  Co.,  C.  W.  Shuttuck,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

63.  Tama  Brick  &  Tile  CO.,  C.  E.  Fleming,  Tama,  Iowa. 

64.  Liscomb  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  E.  P.  Smith,  Liscomb,  Iowa. 

65.  Tama  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  L.  E.  Bentley,  Tama,  Iowa. 

66.  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  W.  O.  Tourtelot,  Chicago. 

67.  “The  Clay- Worker,”  D.  W.  Stookey,  Cedar  Rapids. 

68.  Finkle  Brick  Co.,  J.  S.  Finkle,  Marshalltown. 

69.  Medeapolis  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  A.  H.  Johnson,  Medeapolis,  la. 

70.  Medeapolis  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  M.  J.  Johnson,  Medeapolis,  la. 

71.  Keswick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  I.  B.  Crawford,  Keswick,  Iowa. 

72.  Dallas  Co.  Brick  &  Tile  Works.  H.  R.  Straight,  Adel. 

73.  Eagle  Iron  Works,  B.  Aulman,  Des  Moines. 

74.  The  Brown  Inst.  Co.,  C.  E.  Merry,  Chicago. 

75.  Colchester  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  B.  F.  King,  Colchester,  Ill. 

76.  T.  M.  Hill,  Minburn,  Iowa. 

77.  C.  McPIose,  Maxwell,  Iowa. 

78.  American  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  D.  A.  Potts,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

79.  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Lehigh,  Iowa. 

80.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  F.  A.  Tondrau,  Des  Moines. 

81.  Improvement  Bulletin,  I.  J.  Covey,  Minneapolis. 

82.  Iowa  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  J.  L.  Purington,  Des  Moines. 

83.  Iowa  Pipe  &  Tile  Co..  C.  A.  Rawson,  Des  Moines. 

84.  Iowa  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  J.  O.  Reaver,  Des  Moines. 

85.  Des  Moines  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  S.  E.  Cogswell,  Des  Moines. 

86.  Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  W.  Reese,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

87.  Sawyer  Belting  Co..  E.  Deckert,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

88.  Iowa  Mfg.  Association,  G.  A.  Wrightman,  Des  Moines. 

89.  Plymouth  Clay  Prod  Co.,  G.  M.  Elenberger,  Ft.  Dodge. 

90.  Prof.  S.  W.  Beyer,  Ames. 

91.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Grinnell. 

92.  Independent  Powder  Co.,  C.  F.  Foley,  St.  Louis. 

93.  Martin  A  Younkm,  New  Sharon. 

94.  M.  L.  King,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

95.  Plant  Rubber  Co.,  G.  J.  Mellor,  Minneapolis. 

96.  Shackelford  Brick  Co.,  Geo.  Yarn,  Des  Moines. 

97.  Enterprise  Coal  Co..  J.  A.  Cook,  Des  Moines. 

98.  Ottumwa  Brick  &  Const.  Co.,  D.  F.  Morey,  Ottumwa. 

99.  Dows  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Dows. 

100.  Mason  Citv  Drain  Tile  Co.,  F.  A.  Stephenson,  Mason  City. 

101.  American  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  C.  L.  Smith,  Mason  City. 

102.  Carl  Stookey,  Cedar  Rapids. 

103.  Kalo  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Geo.  Schnurr,  Kalo. 

104.  Boone  Clay  Works.  A.  A.  Yegge,  Boone. 

105.  Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  J.  E.  Stevens,  Boone. 

106.  Globe  Mchv.  &  Supply  Co.,  A.  J.  Dickey,  Des  Moines. 

107.  Globe  Mchy.  &  Supply  Co.,  C.  L.  Buxton,  Des  Moines. 

108.  B.  F.  Pay,  Mankato,  Minn. 

109.  Thos.  E.  Barton.  Thos.  E.  Barton,  Fort  Dodge. 

110.  C.  A.  Marshall,  Cresco. 
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BURNED  CLAY  BRICK  FOR  SEWER  BUILDING. 


AT  CLEVELAND  the  value  of  brick  as  a  tunnel-building 
material  is  being  demonstrated  in  the  construction  of 
a  mammoth  intercepting  sewer.  This  sewer  averages 
thirteen  feet  in  diameter  and  is  being  constructed  about  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  below  the  ground,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,000,00^0. 
The  contracts  are  let  for  a  few  blocks  at  a  time  and  already 
about  nine  miles  of  it  are  completed. 

Compressed  air  shields  are  used  to  bore  through  the  earth, 
a  few  feet  being  dug  each  day.  As  the  shield  advances  be¬ 
fore  the  men  the  masons  brick  up  the  arch,  holding  the  sur¬ 
rounding  material  firmly  in  place. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  workmen  in  the  tunnel 
when  just  about  to  break  through  a  wall  of  clay  and  rock  and 
join  another  section.  So  carefully  had  the  work  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  there  was  only  a  difference  of  a  couple  of  inches  in 
the  sides  of  the  tunnel  when  the  wall  had  finally  been  cleared 


There  ought  to  be  an  ideal  in  everything — business,  love, 
war,  or  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  occupation. 

The  shopkeeper  without  an  ideal  remains  a  shopkeeper. 

Give  him  an  ideal  and  an  idea  and  he  becomes  a  John 
Wanamaker  or  a  Marshall  Field. 

The  telegraph  operator  without  an  ideal  remains  in  the 
little  country  office,  acquiring  telegrapher’s  paralysis  and  such 
brain  fag  as  may  accrue. 

Give  him  a  healthy  ideal  and  a  live  idea  and  he  becomes 
an  Edison. 

The  balloonist  without  an  ideal  continues  to  do  parachute 
drops  at  county  fairs  and  is  eventually  sent  to  the  hospital  or 
the  morgue. 

Give  him  an  ideal  and  an  idea  and  he  becomes  a  Wright 
or  a  Curtis  or  a  Hamilton. 

Napoleon  without  an  ideal  would  have  died  peacefully  in 
the  barracks — a  corporal. 

Julius  Caesar  without  an  ideal  would  have  died  of  old  age 


A  Section  of  One  of  Cleveland’s  Main  Sewers. 


away.  This  was  soon  smoothed  down  so  that  the  work 
seemed  perfect  to  the  ordinary  eye. 

Common  shale  sewer  brick  are  employed,  but  millions  of 
them  are  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  work.  Con¬ 
crete  did  not  prove  as  practicable  as  brick,  so  brick  has  been 
used  for  this  big  undertaking. 


IDEALS  AND  IDEAS. 


Ideals  are  fine  things. 

Ideas  are  wonderful  things. 

The  man  with  an  ideal  in  advertising  is  apt  to  go  wander¬ 
ing  around  a  good  bit. 

He  knows  where  he  wants  to  go,  but  beyond  that  knowl¬ 
edge  he  doesn’t  proceed  very  far. 

It  is  so  much  better  for  him  to  link  his  ideal  to  an  idea. 
They  make  an  excellent  tandem. 


instead  of  making  his  farewell  speech  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s 
pillar. 

George  Washington  without  an  ideal  would  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  job  of  county  surveyor  about  as  good  as  a  man  could 
want. 

These  men  not  only  had  ideals — they  had  ideas.  They 
could  work  the  two  together. 

Every  once  in  awhile  you  see  an  advertising  campaign 
based  upon  an  idea  without  an  ideal  to  give  it  life. 

Also  you  see  a  campaign  aimed  at  an  ideal  without  an  idea 
to  co-operate. 

You  not  only  must  know  where  you  are  going,  but  how 
you  are  going. 

Let  us  say  that  an  ideal  is  the  searchlight  which  illumi¬ 
nates  the  road  and  shows  the  goal. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  idea  is  the  motor  which  sends 
you  along  the  road  and  to  the  goal. 

The  man  with  simply  an  ideal  can  only  sit  still  and  hold 
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the  searchlight  on  the  path  while  the  other  fellows  scoot  by. 

The  man  with  only  the  idea  is  going  somewhere,  but  he 
isn’t  sure  he  is  going  straight.  - 

Only  the  men  with  ideals  and  ideas  make  schedule  time  on 
the  road  of  success. 

And  an  advertising  campaign  must  have  the  ideal — which 
is  the  Where— and  the  idea,  which  is  the  How— if  it  is  to 
bring  both  results  and  returns— The  Mahin  Messenger. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


ACTIVE  BUILDING  season  is  at  hand, 
and  with  it  comes  a  promise  of  a  better 
season  than  seemed  likely  to  be  the  case  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  One  of  the  sure  signs 
of  an  improved  building  season  is  that  of 
labor  demanding  more  money,  and  several  trades  are  consid¬ 
ering  demands  with  more  or  less  openness.  Employers,  on 
their  part,  are  also  considering  the  matter.  Some  of  them 
state  that  if  there  were  any  way  of  grading  men  •  according 
to  their  worth  they  would  not  hesitate  to  raise  the  scale  for 
the  better  workers,  but  when  it  comes  to  raising  it  for  all, 
that  is  quite  different. 

As  yet  the  volume  of  new  work  planned  through  the 
Northwest  is  not  up  to  that  in  view  a  year  ago,  but  should 
the  increase  continue  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  it 
will  not  take  long  for  the  present  year  to  have  an  equal  prom¬ 
ise  with  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  better  demand  for  brick  in 
many  ways  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  and  much  better 
than  in  seasons  before  the  last,  the  situation  still  requires  a 
better  publicity  on  behalf  of  the  clay  product  and  more  effort 
at  making  a  spontaneous  interest  in  the  development  of  clay 
materials  and  their  uses.  This  was  demonstrated  keenly  at 
the  recent  cement  convention  just  held  in  Minneapolis.  The 
daily  papers  paid  great  attention  to  the  gathering,  although 
from  a  numerical  standpoint  it  was  not  conspicuous,  having 
less  than  a  hundred  real  cement  users  from  an  area  covering 
several  states.  But  the  big  cement  companies  were  repre¬ 
sented  and  they  placed  advertising  with  the  dailies.  And 
they  got  extended  mention  in  connection  therewith.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  not  feasible  to  suggest  that  the  same  thing  be  fol¬ 
lowed  exactly  with  the  brick  interests.  There  are  no  mil- 
lion-dollar  concerns  in  the  brick  business  to  be  represented, 
and  so  none  that  has  a  large  advertising  fund  from  which  to 
buy  conspicuous  advertising  space  and  secure  therewith  lib¬ 
eral  reading  space  as  well.  But  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  urging  the  novel  features  and  the  talking  points  of  brick, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  rival  material,  there  would  be  a 
marked  difference  in  the  public  interest  displayed. 

A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  talking  points  and  backward¬ 
ness  about  pushing  the  business  is  accountable  for  some  of 
the  lack  of  activity  in  the  brick  business  as  compared  with 
some  other  materials.  But  this  is  slowly  being  overcome. 
There  is  a  steadily  improving  position  in  this  respect,  and 
brick  will  meet  with  more  and  more  demand  in  consequence. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  held  in  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  that  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  material 
which  he  designates  to  be  used  for  scaffolding,  and  that  an 
employe  who  uses  such  material  is  entitled  to  suppose  that 
it  has  been  inspected  for  determining  if  it  is  safe  for  such 
use.  This  seems  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  the 
master,  and  the  workman  takes  none,  aside  from  such  defects 
as  are  openly  apparent. 

The  Minneapolis  Architectural  Club  is  working  on  an  im¬ 
portant  plan  for  standardizing  symbols  to  be  used  in  desig¬ 
nating  different  materials  upon  architects’  plans.  As  it  is 
now  some  architects  use  red  coloring  on  blue-prints  for  brick, 
blue  for  stone  and  brown  for  concrete  and  yellow  for  wood. 


But  it  is  not  fixed.  Others  may  fancy  a  different  color 
scheme,  and  no  estimator  can  be  assured  from  the  colors  on 
plans  that  the  materials  designated  are  what  he  supposes 
them  to  be.  The  club  proposes  to  work  out  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  symbols  whereby  every  material 
will  have  its  own  definite  designation,  so  that  brick,  hollow 
tile,  terra  cotta  and  all  other  materials  will  be  designated 
uniformly.  This  has  been  done  in  electrical  practice,  and  the  ' 
symbols  have  proved  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
Architects  heartily  approve  the  work  of  the  club,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  committee  having  the  project  in  charge 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  a  definite  report,  with  the  various 
symbols  which  it  favors.  Building  material  estimators  will 
rise  up  and  call  the  club  blessed  if  the  plan  can  be  extended 
to  a  fairly  general  practice.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
several  sets  of  estimators,  each  handling  a  different  class  of 
work,  skip  a  section  of  interior  or  exterior  work,  each  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  work  belongs  to  another.  Cornices  have  been 
known  to  be  passed  by  sheet  metal  men,  who  assumed  they 
were  terra  cotta  or  other  work,  and  by  terra  cotta  men,  who 
supposed  them  to  be  sheet  metal.  Ceilings  have  been  passed 
by  plaster  men,  who  thought  them  to  be  stamped  work,  and 
by  stamped  men,  who  thought  them  to  be  plaster.  This  plan, 
along  with  that  proposed  by  the  State  Association  of  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchanges  for  a  complete  model  set  of  specifications, 
which  shall  provide  for  assembling  in  every  specification  all 
the  materials  of  a  class,  rather  than  having  them  scattered 
under  the  different  departments,  will  tend  to  make  the  work 
of  the  estimator  less  of  a  gamble  and  more  of  a  reasonable 
proposition. 

Building  permit  totals  for  the  Twin  Cities  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  show  gains  over  the  totals  for  the  same 
months  of  a  year  ago.  St.  Paul  had  a  total  of  $1,100,000  for 
the  month,  which  exceeds  the  total  of  any  previous  January 
and  February.  February  of  1910  showed  $543,000  and  for 
1909,  $375,000.  In  Minneapolis  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for 
$1,200,000  brought  the  total  up  to  a  good  figure — $1,597,150, 
against  $485,000  for  the  month  of  a  year  ago.  The  two 
months  this  year  amount  to  $1,883,000,  against  $1,088,000  for 
the  two  months  of  last  year. 

The  Twin  City  Tile  and  Marble  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
has  moved  its  office  and  sample  room  from  319%  South  Sixth 
street  to  312-314  South  Seventh  street.  The  house  handles 
ceramic  mosaic  tiles,  both  glazed  and  unglazed. 

The  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  trade  schools  and  the  development  of  man¬ 
ual  training  and  will  doubtless  make  a  strong  presentation  of 
the  case  to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  about  to  build 
two  new  high  schools.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  work 
done  at  the  continuation  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  these 
seem  to  present  the  most  attractive  plan  yet  found.  Thei 
question  rests  largely  upon  when  the  trade  education  is  to  be 
taken  up.  It  is  contended  on  one  side  that  the  boy  is  not 
equipped  mentally  to  determine  what  he  would  like  to  under¬ 
take  nor  physically  to  attempt  the  work  until  he  is  sixteen 
years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  boys  leaving 
school  a  year  or  two  under  that  age  is  appalling.  If  they 
could  be  interested  and  retained  in  school  to  start  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  trade  it  might  be  the  making  of  them  and  keep 
them  long  enough  to  make  good  mechanics.  T.  Wra. 


Sometimes  when  we  hear  railroad  lawyers  talk  we  feel 
sorry  for  the  railroads,  and  then  again,  when  we  hear  the  op¬ 
posing  lawyers  talk,  too,  we  think  of  an  old  story  about  how 
his  satannic  majesty  was  puzzled  because  no  lawyeers  were 
ever  delivered  below.  According  to  the  story,  he  came  up  to 
earth  to  investigate,  entered  a  court  room  and  listened  to  the 
opposition  counsel  in  cases  at  court  and  after  hearing  both 
sides,  he  shook  his  head  and  went  back  below,  saying  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  letting  the  lawyers  go  elsewhere  was 
beating  the  devil  out  of  his  own,  but  if  he  had  them  down  be¬ 
low  they  would  beat  him  out  of  his  throne. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MEXICO  AS  SEEN  THROUGH  BRICKMAKER’S  CLASSES 


N  DECEMBER  1,  1910,  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer,  in  company  with  R.  G. 
Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads,  to  join  a  party 
of  35  gentlemen  from  the  East  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  were  invited  to  take  a  trip  to 
Mexico  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Stil- 
well,  president  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mex¬ 
ico  &  Orient  Railway. 

We  left  Chicago  in  a  special  solid  Pullman  vestibule  train 
over  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  We  soon  discovered  that  our 
host  was  a  prince,  and  while  his  purpose  was  a  business  one, 
yet  he  presented  to  us,  in  an  able  and  convincing  way,  a  per¬ 
spective  of  the  great  railroad  that  he  is  building,  without  aid 
of  Wall  street,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Topolovampo,  Mex. 

The  road  is  not  a  dream,  but  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  continent,  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  over  1,000 


Nuevo  Laredo,  a  small  Mexican  town.  It  was  plainly  appar¬ 
ent  that  w'e  were  in  another  country,  for  the  people  were  dif¬ 
ferent  in  many  respects.  Some  of  us,  who  had  heard  so  much 
of  the  excellency  of  Mexican  cigars,  rushed  out  to  make  our 
first  purchase,  which  proved  to  be  a  disappointment. 

The  next  morning  when  we  awoke  and  got  our  first  real 
glimpse  of  Mexico  we  were  traveling  in  a  desert,  a  sight 
which  one  never  forgets — mountains  on  each  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation,  and  a  little  valley  between 
as  dry  as  a  sand  bank,  with  here  and  there  a  shrub.  Vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets  were  scarce  and  far  between,  although  in 
the  most  lonely  parts  of  the  desert  we  saw  travelers  with  their 
families  and  their  game  rooster,  which  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  family,  moving  from  place  to  place.  Some  places  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  it  is  so  dry  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
railroad  company  to  bring  water  for  the  natives,  which  is  one 


Drying  Yard  on  a  Mexican  Brick  Plant. 


miles  less  by  this  route  than  by  any  other.  About  1,000  miles 
of  this  road  is  now  in  operation,  and  about  500  miles  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  built. 

The  building  of  this  great  road  seems  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  honest  and  capable  men,  who  thoroughly  understand  their 
business  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who  are 
looking  for  a  safe  investment. 

Our  first  stop  was  made  at  Wichita,  Kas.,  a  thriving  West¬ 
ern  city,  the  present  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroad.  From 
there  we  traveled  over  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Rail¬ 
road  to  San  Angelo,  Texas,  where  we  were  given  a  reception 
by  the  business  men,  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  entertain 
Mr.  Stilwell’s  guests,  although  the  town  is  comparatively 
young,  yet  judging  from  its  business  men  and  the  energy  they 
are  putting  forth,  it  certainly  will  be  a  success. 

Our  next  stop  was  made  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  most 
thriving  and  beautiful  city,  with  a  delightful  climate,  beautiful 
buildings  and  fine  streets,  some  of  which  are  paved  with  brick. 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  4,  we  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  just  at  sunset,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  stopped  at 


Shipping  Brick  by  Water  in  Mexico. 

of  the  conditions  of  the  franchise  granted  by  the  government 
to  the  railroad  company. 

The  natives  of  the  desert  are  a  half-starved,  half-clad  race, 
who  seem  to  subsist  largely  by  begging,  and  at  one  place  we 
actually  saw  the  children  and  dogs  eating  together  from  the 
refuse  thrown  from  our  dining  car. 

The  actual  distance  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico  is  about  800  miles.  There  are  only  three  stations  of  any 
importance  between  these  places. 

We  arrived  at  the  City  of  Mexico  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
were  immediately  assigned  to  the  different  hotels.  It  was 
our  lot  to  be  assigned  to  the  Iturbide,  one  of  the  oldest  hotels 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  for  many  years  the  leading  one. 
We  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  best  rooms,  ■which  cost  $12 
Mexican  money.  We  found  the  room  a  large  barnlike  affair, 
furnished  with  furniture  which  would  do  honor  to  a  modern 
curiosity  shop.  Having  traveled  for  several  days,  we  first 
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sought  the  bath  room,  only  to  find  the  water  cold  and  no  soap. 
The  towels  were  as  large  as  bed-spreads  and  other  things  ac¬ 
cordingly.  One  night  at  this  hotel  was  sufficient,  as  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  antiquity  was  all  right  in  its  place,  but 
not  for  a  weary  traveler. 

The  next  day  we  moved  to  the  Sands,  a  newer  and  more 
modern  hotel,  which  we  found  much  more  pleasant. 

The  City  of  Mexico  is  certainly  the  Paris  of  America,  and 
one  of  the  'most  interesting  cities  on  the  American  continent. 
It  has  beautiful  parks,  fine  drives  and  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  streets  on  the  continent,  especially  the  one  leading  to  the 
Chapultepec  castle,  where  President  Diaz  lives. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  we  were  invited  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  San  Angelo’s  Inn,  which  was  built  nearly  300  years 
ago,  and  from  the  court  of  this  hotel,  where  flowers  were 
blooming,  we  could  see  Mt.  Popocatepetl,  which  is  covered 
with  snow. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  given  a  reception  by  Presi- 


Mr.  Eisenhart  Examining  Pile  of  Mexican  Clay. 

dent  Diaz,  who  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  on  the 
American  continent  today.  When  one  looks  at  this  great 
man  and  listens  to  him  he  is  at  once  impressed  with  his  great¬ 
ness  and  wonderful  power.  In  times  past  much  has  been 
written  regarding  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  people,  but  if 
one  would  study  the  people  and  their  peculiarities  they  would 
realize  that  it  requires  a  man  with  an  iron  hand  to  govern 
such  people.  During  his  administration  Mexico  has  grown 
beyond  measure,  railroads  have  been  built,  mines  have  been 
developed  and  the  country  has  been  improved  generally,  al¬ 
though  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  In  time  the  greatness 
of  Mexico  will  be  more  fully  realized  and  developed,  as  the 
Mexican  government  does  all  in  its  power  to  interest  foreign 
capital  to  come  to  their  country  and  develop  its  riches,  which 
are  many  and  varied.  The  railroads  of  Mexico  are  all  on  a 
paying  basis,  the  mines  are  turning  out  millions,  and  there  is 


a  great  chance  for  manufacturing  industries  in  certain  lines 
in  that  country. 

The  balance  of  our  time  in  Mexico  was  spent  visiting  the 
many  features  of  interest  throughout  the  city,  which  are  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  the  churches,  many  of  which  were  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

While  we  were  in  the  city  there  was  a  bull  fight,  which  is 
the  national  sport,  and  out  of  curiosity  we  attended,  but  we 
are  frank  to  state  that  we  lost  our  nerve  when  the  fourth  bull 
was  killed,  as  that  was  sufficient  for  us.  What  the  people  can 
see  to  interest  them  in  this  sport  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  average  American,  and  I  predict  that  in  time  as  the 
people  become  more  enlightened  the  so-called  sport  will  be 
abandoned,  as  it  is  brutal  in  the  extreme,  especially  when  they 
take  a  poor,  defenseless  horse  into  the  arena  to  be  gored  by 
a  mad  bull  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  fight,  which  always 
ends  in  his  death. 

There  are  practically  two  classes  of  people  in  Mexico — the 
laboring  class  and  the  rich— and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a 
$10,000  automobile,  with  a  chauffeur  and  footman,  going  down 
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Another  View  of  the  Same  Plant. 

the  street  followed  by  a  poor  man  carrying  a  coffin  on  his 
bcick 

The  outlook  for  business  in  Mexico  is  very  good.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  large  concerns  there  are  run  by  English-speaking 
people. 

The  brick  business  is  one  of  the  most  crude,  although 
there  are  more  modern  yards  than  the  one  illustrated  here¬ 
with  which  is  located  near  the  Floating  Gardens,  which  are 
very’  interesting  to  the  traveler.  This  yard  was  discovered 
by  our  good  friend  Eisenhart,  who  can  see  a  brick  through  a 
strawstack,  and  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  returning  with¬ 
out  making  a  visit  to  this  yard.  The  picture  here  given  shows 
the  primitive  way  of  making  and  marketing  brick,  as  carried 
out  there,  and  one  thing  is  sure,  no  American  brickmake> 
should  go  to  Mexico  to  learn  to  make  brick,  although  the  Az¬ 
tec  Indians  have  made  pottery  and  different  cooking  utensils 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  Mexico,  some  of  which  are  glazed  in 
a  manner  which  would  do  honor  to  our  ceramic  school. 

M.  E.  GREGORY. 


Hollow  block  looks  like  a  good  thing  for  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  to  give  more  attention  to. 
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♦BUILDING  BRICK  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  NATIONAL  CON- 

SERVATION. 


By  E.  F.  Knight,  Bradford,  Pa. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I 
do  not  feel  as  a  stranger  would  feel  in  being  called 
upon  to  speak  from  this  platform  and  to  this  con¬ 
vention.  About  one  year  ago  in  the  same  city,  in  the  same 
hotel,  and  in  the  same  room,  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  S.  A.  The  secretary,  presi¬ 
dent  and  many  of  the  members  at  that  time  extended  a  very 
cordial  greeting  to  me,  and  I  have  since  formed  a  closer  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  many  of  the  members  whom  I  had  not  known 
up  to  that  time.  The  Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  trade  with  many  of  the  members  of  your  association, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  great  good  can  be  accomplished,  by  a  closer 
acquaintance  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  dealers, 
such  as  this  association  advocates.  We  should  one  and  all 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  immediately 
the  conditions  which  each  one  of  us  may  consider  the  ideal 
arrangement,  but  we  must  be  content  from  year  to  year  if  a 
substantial  advancement  has  been  made  towards  the  goal  for 
which  we  are  striving. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  far-off  country  there  lived  an  old 
pig  with  her  family  of  little  ones,  and  finding  that  the  living 
expenses  were  constantly  increasing  and  that  she  was  unable 
to  properly  care  for  all  of  her  family,  she  selected  the  three 
oldest  and  presumably  the  wisest  of  her  family  and  instructed 
them  to  go  forth  and  root  for  themselves.  The  three  little 
pigs,  after  saying  good-by  to  home  and  friends,  went  out  into 
the  world,  even  as  you  and  I,  and  the  story  goes:  The  first 
little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  load  of  straw,  and  he  said,  “Please, 
man,  give  me  that  straw  to  build  me  a  house  with,”  and  the 
man  did;  and  the  little  pig  built  a  house  of  straw.  And  by 
and  by  a  wolf  came  to  the  door.  He  said,  “Little  pig,  let  me 
come  in,”  and  the  little  pig  said,  “No,  by  the  hair  of  my 
chinny  chin  chin.”  Then  the  wolf  said,  “Then  I’ll  huff  and 
I’ll  puff,  and  I’ll  blow  your  house  in,”  and  he  did;  and  he  ate 
up  the  foolish  little  pig  that  had  built  his  house  of  straw. 

And  the  second  little  pig  going  forth  met  a  man  with  a 
load  of  boards.  He  said,  “Please,  man,  give  me  those  boards 
to  build  me  a  house  with,”  and  the  man  did;  and  the  little  pig 
built  him  a  house.  And  by  and  by  the  wolf  came  to  his  door 
and  said,  “Little  pig,  let  me  come  in,”  and  the  sad  story  was 
again  repeated;  and  the  foolish  little  pig  No.  2  was  no  more. 

But  the  third  little  pig  was  a  wiser  pig.  He  passed  up  the 
man  with  the  load  of  straw  and  the  man  with  the  boards,  and 
finally  he  met  a  man  with  a  load  of  brick.  He  said,  “Please, 
man,  give  me  those  brick  to  build  me  a  house  with,”  and  the 
man  did;  and  the  little  pig  built  a  house  of  brick.  And  by 
and  by  the  wolf  came  to  his  door  and  said,  “Little  pig,  let!  me 
come  in,”  and  the  pig  said,  “No”;  and  the  wolf  said,  “Then 
I’ll  huff  and  I’ll  puff  and  I’ll  blow  your  house  in,”  but  he  found 
that  while  he  was  able  to  prevail  against  the  house  of  straw 
and  the  house  of  boards,  that  the  good  house  of  brick  with¬ 
stood  all  of  his  assaults;  and  the  little  pig  was  able  to  live 
out  his  life  to  a  good  age  in  his  house  of  brick.  Now,  when 
this  story  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king  he  issued  a  royal 
decree,  ordering  that  when  this  little  pig  became  of  age  he 
should  not  be  known  as  a  “common  hog,”  but  was  allowed  to 
write  after  his  name  W.  O.  P.,  which  meant  “Wise  Old  Pig.” 

My  friends,  I  never  read  this  little  story  without  thinking 
that  there  is  a  lesson  in  it  for  the  people  of  America,  and  for 
you  and  me,  and  it  is  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  here,  which  may  eventually  be  of  value  in  discouraging 
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such  foolish  building  operations  as  we  now  see  on  every  hand 
that  has  caused  me  to  consent  to  address  you  on  this  topic. 

A  young  married  couple  moved  to  Montana  immediately 
after  their  marriage  and  began  raising  cattle.  As  he  was  an 
industrious  man,  he  prospered,  and  soon  he  and  his  wife  were 
able  to  build  them  a  home.  There  being  no  brick  man  on  the 
ground,  they  built  their  home  of  wood,  and  when  the  house 
was  completed  the  husband  left  on  a  trip  to  Chicago  with  a 
shipment  of  cattle. 

One  morning  the  neighbors  noticed  the  house  in  flames 
and  though  every  man  in  the  vicinity  rushed  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  the  home  was  in  ruins  before  they  could  arrive. 

The  poor  woman  was  found  in  the  front  yard  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying,  “Oh,  just  think  of  our  beautiful  house  with 
the  new  dining-room  table  and  the  new  carpet  in  the  sitting- 
room  and  the  new  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  I  had  thel  picture 
of  Peter  and  the  Apostles  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  they  are 
now  all  burned  up  and  gone  to  hell  and  not  a  dollar  of  in¬ 
surance.” 

I  am  afraid  that  the  subject  about  which  I  have  under¬ 
taken  to  talk  this  afternoon  must  appear  to  be  a  very  dry  one 
to  most  of  you.  At  the  present  time  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  campaign  being  conducted  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  national  resources.  This  country  has  been  blessed 
with  such  wonderful  national  resources  that  we  have  had  no 
appreciation  of  their  value  and  have  gone  about  our  business 
like  a  drunken  sailor.  For  every  dollar’s  worth  of  value 
which  we  have  utilized  we  have  wasted  two,  and  the  big  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  now  face  to  face  are  caused  by  such 
a  wasteful  policy.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  of  more  import¬ 
ance  at  the  present  time  than  anything  else  it  is  the  con¬ 
servation  of  our  present  forests.  All  of  you  can  remember 
the  day  but  a  few  years  ago  when  lumber  for  building  opera¬ 
tions  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  you  all  know  what  the 
prices  are  today.  This  condition  is,  of  course,  due  to  one 
thing — the  rapid  disappearance  of  our  forest  reserves.  Each 
one  who  gives  this  matter  a  thought  cannot  but  be  appalled 
and  ask  himself,  “What  can  I  do  to  prevent  a  further  useless 
depletion  of  our  standing  timber?” 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  effort  being  made  by 
public  and  private  interests  to  reforest  lands  now  barren,  but 
many  years  must  elapse  and  millions  of  dollars  must  be  spent 
before  we  could  even  begin  to  realize  the  benefits  which  we 
have  lightly  thrown  away.  It  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  take 
some  steps  which  will  conserve  the  standing  timber.  Does  it 
not  seem  absurd  and  foolish  to  spend  so  much  time,  energy 
and  money  in  planting  new  forests  when  the  same  attention 
given  to  the  forests  already  standing  will  preserve  them  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity? 

The  government  is  already  moving  actively  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  in  the  forest  preserves,  already  set  apart  by  the.  na¬ 
tional  government,  have  forest  rangers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  protect  the  timber,  but  the  greatest  menace  of  our  present 
forests  is  the  profits  that  can  be  realized  and  are  being  real¬ 
ized  by  the  lumber  manufacturers. 

How  long  do  you  think  that  the  present  indiscriminate 
raid  on  the  forests  would  continue  if  the  demand  now  made 
for  lumber  should  be  cut  in  two?  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  our  own  particular  interest  in  the  matter.  The  report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  entitled  “Forest 
Products  for  1908,”  shows  the  following  table  concerning  the 
percentage  of  lumber  consumption  for  the  United  States  dur¬ 


ing  the  year: 

Furniture  . 17 

Boxes  . 086 

Railroad  transportation  . 07 

Implements  and  vehicles  . 048 

Shipbuilding  . 016 

Miscellaneous  . 01 


Total  of  the  above  items  40  per  cent.  The  remaining  60 
per  cent,  is  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  I  think 
that  you  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  when  I  state  that  prob¬ 
ably  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  now  used  in  that  trade  could 
be  saved  if  we  were  to  stop  building  wooden  houses  and  use 
instead  non-combustible  materials,  such  as  brick,  stone,  terra 
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cotta,  iron,  steel  and  cement.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment 
what  it  would  mean  to  us  if  we  were  able  to  bring  about  such 
a  condition,  which,  according  to  statistics,  would  increase  the 
sale  of  face  brick  500  per  cent.,  and,  my  friends,  I  am  here  to 
state  that  we  can  bring  about  such  a  condition  if  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  use  the  arguments  at  our  hand.  We  cannot  dodge  the 
evil  effects  on  us  as  a  nation  and  to  ourselves  as  individuals 
if  we  allow  present  conditions  to  continue. 

Aside  from  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  let  us  look  at 
the  matter  from  another  angle.  I  suppose  that  every  man 
here  carries  insurance  on  his  buildings,  and  if  there  is  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  existing  at  the  present  time  in  any  industry  there  is 
in  the  insurance  business.  Let  us  not  curse  the  insurance 
companies  for  taking  advantage  of  our  position,  but  rather 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  unnecessary  the  enor¬ 
mous  insurance  premiums  which  we  are  now  paying. 

A  recent  report  of  the  State  Department  contains  a  well- 
written  report  by  Consul  Joseph  L.  Brittain,  of  Prague,  Bo¬ 
hemia. 

He  says  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  loss  from  fire  has 
been  less*  than  $20,000  annually  in  that  city  and  that  it  has 
been  fifteen  years  since  a  life  was  lost  by  fire.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  American  city  of  half  a  million  population  the  fire  loss 
would  average  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year,  while  the  deaths 
from  fire  would  have  been  numerous. 

Prague’s  immunity  from  loss  is  chiefly  due  to  the  superior 
construction  required  by  law,  the  careful  habits  of  the  people 
and  the  responsibility  that  fire  damage  entails  upon  the  owner 
of  property.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stone,  with 
tile  roofs.  The  hallways  are  usually  of  concrete,  the  stairs 
of  stone  and  the  kitchen  floors  are  built  of  conciete,  with  tile 
wainscoting. 

The  erection  of  hazardous  buildings  is  not  permitted,  and 
when  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  fire  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  offender  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done  to  adjoining 
property.  The  per  capita  fire  loss  of  $3  in  American  cities 
as  compared  with  such  a  record  as  this  shows  the  enounjous 
price  this  country  is  paying,  both  in  life  and  property,  for  its 
hazardous  construction  and  general  carelessness. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  one  of  the  speakers  made 
some  remarks  regarding  the  fire  losses  of  the  country.  He 
said  substantially  as  follows: 

“The  curtailment  of  the  enormous  fire  losses  which  we 
have  in  our  country  will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  has  received  the  same 
consideration  by  the  general  public  that  has  been  given  to 
the  stamping  out  of  contagious  diseases.  How  long  would 
the  cities  of  any  community  tolerate  a  condition  -that  would 
be  conducive  to  the  spreading  of  a  contagious  disease?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  general  public  is  not  aware  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  many  buildings  throughout  the  land,  which  could 
justly  be  called  ‘death  traps,’  and  cause  as  much  heartache 
and  sorrow  as  the  average  disease  epidemic;  in  fact,  the 
chances  of  a  fight  for  life  are  far  less  in  many  existing  ‘death 
traps’  than  they  would  be  in  an  epidemic  of  disease.” 

We  want  to  close  this  argument  as  far  as  the  insurance 
tax  is  concerned  by  a  quotation  from  the  December  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  as  follows: 

“To  date  this  half-year  we’ve  done  $514,000,000  worth  of 
new  buildings  and  repairs.  This  looks  good  and  prospeious 
and  progressive.  It  means  approximately  $1,000,000,000  of 
construction  for  the  year. 

“But  look  upon  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  If  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  happens,  no  abnormal  conflagration  (the  Balti¬ 
more  and  San  Francisco  fires  were  but  two  years  apart),  our 
vear’s  fire  losses  will  total  up  about  1,700  people  buined  to 
death,  165,000  buildings  destroyed  and  $280,000,000  worth  of 
property  destroyed.  The  insurance  companies  recoup  us  in 
part  for  the  loss,  but  we  pay  them  $3  in  premiums  for  every 
dollar  we  get  out  of  them,  and  then  our  fire  departments, 
water  supply  and  such  items  cost  us  $300,000,000  more,  in 
total  a  net  loss  or  cost  of  $564,000,000  for  fire.  If  the  billion 
dollars  expended  in  new  buildings  means  progress,  this  ter¬ 
rific  loss  represents  retrogression,  asinine  folly  and  gross  stu¬ 
pidity.” 

Think  of  it,  in  this  year  of  grace,  in  this  splendid  country 


where  we  have  non-combustible  materials  at  lowest  cost,  and 
where  we  claim  that  most  people  are  superlatively  intelligent, 
over  61  per  cent,  of  all  new  building  was  of  wood,  actual  fire 
traps,  tinder  boxes,  fresh  fuel  for  fire. 

The  insurance  people  are  not  really  anxious,  for  good 
building  conflagrations  hurt  them,  but  ordinary  fires  are  prof¬ 
itable  to  them.  Our  cities  are  afraid  to  pass  too  stringent 
laws  compelling  good  construction,  and  our  people  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  second  and  third-rate  buildings,  kindling  wood 
affairs,  that  they  really  have  the  notion  that  that  is  the  way 
to  build— and  there  you  are. 

Practically  the  cure  rests  with  the  individual  investor  and 
with  our  city  administrations.  One  might  go  back  still  far¬ 
ther  and  assert  that  it  rests  with  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
that  is  hardly  a  prudent  way  to  put  it,  for  if  the  people  ever 
saw  with  any  vividness  the  heavy  tax  which  our  flimsy  con¬ 
struction  placed  upon  each  and  every  one  of  them,  we  might 
have  mobs  and  barricades  in  the  streets  until  stupid  misrule 
of  such  builders  was  brought  to  a  summary  end. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  not  wearied  you,  let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  just  where  our  own  particular  interests  lie 
in  this  matter.  Any  retail  dealer  who  is  so  eager  to  make 
his  own  profit  as  to  forget  his  customer’s  profit  is  not  doing 
business  in  a  fair  way.  The  best  dealer  is  one  who  is  as 
careful  about  the  service  given  as  the  profit  earned. 

We  must  constitute  ourselves  consellors  to  the  American 
people  and  see  that  every  prospective  builder  is  made  aware 
of  the  folly  of  wooden  construction  and  is  shown  that  his 
home  can  be  built  of  brick  at  first  cost  but  slightly  liighei 
than  wood  and  should  be  convinced  that  the  increase  in  value 
of  his  lot  will  be  much  more  by  the  erection  of  a  brick  house 
than  of  wood.  The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America 
recently  conducted  a  competition  with  the  purpose  in  mind 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  cost  of  a  brick  house  and  a 
studded  house  with  clapboards,  and  the  result  was  interesting 
to  any  brickmaker  or  brick  dealer.  In  New  England  lumber 
is  still  much  cheaper  than  in  some  portions  of  the  country, 
owing  to  water  routes,  and  the  forests  of  Maine  and  Canada, 
while  face  brick  is  comparatively  dear,  yet  the  average  of  the 
ten  bids  showed  the  cost  of  the  brick  house  faced  with  face 
brick  to  be  but  13  per  cent,  higher  than  a  studded  wall,  while 
comparing  the  two  most  favorable  bids  a  difference  of  onlj 

10  per  cent,  in  cost  is  shown. 

Now,  gentlemen,  how  many  people  would  continue  to  build 

of  frame  if  they  knew  these  facts? 

I  have  taken  your  time  today  discussing  how  this  mattei 
should  appeal  to  us  from  a  public  standpoint,  and  I  now  desire 
for  a  moment  to  call  your  attention  to  our  own  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  regarding  the  reform  which  I  have  advocated.  It  is  not 
often  given  to  a  trade  or  a  profession  to  be  in  such  a  fortu¬ 
nate  position  as  we  are  placed;  not  only  is  it  our  duty  to 
bring  before  our  neighbors  the  folly  of  continuing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  residences  built  of  combustible  materials,  but  our 
own  profit  lies  in  just  such  an  action  on  our  part. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  dealer  in  brick,  mortar,  lime,  etc., 
should  have  such  arguments  as  these  at  his  fingers’  ends.  He 
should  make  it  a  point  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  operation 
coming  on  in  his  territory,  and  having  learned  of  such  an 
operation,  should  never  rest  until  the  owner  is  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  using  non-combustible  material.  Let  us  make 
a  noise  about  our  business.  I  recently  noticed  a  postal  card 
on  which  was  printed  the  following:  “When  a  duck  lays  an 
egg  she  waddles  away  and  says  nothing;  when  a  hen  lays  an 
egg  she  immediately  proceeds  to  make  a  great  noise  about  it. 
Hence  the  great  popularity  of  hen’s  eggs.” 

The  dealer  who  is  content  to  sit  in  his  office  and  wait  for 
his  customers  to  come  to  him  with  the  business  will  never 
last  very  long  in  the  modern  competitive  conditions.  I  am 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  exist  in  your 
business.  I  have,  for  instance,  in  my  mind  the  example  of 
a  man  who  has  been  in  this  business  for  many  years.  ,  His 
idea  of  doing  business  was  to  keep  a  stock  of  masons  ma¬ 
terials  on  hand  and  to  serve  who  might  come  to  him  looking 
for  such  materials.  He  has  been  in  business  for  many  years 
and  has  but  little  competition,  yet  he  has  not  prospered  as  ie 
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should  have  done  because  he  has  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
his  position.  He  has  allowed  his  neighbors  to  continue  build¬ 
ing  fire  traps,  when  a  word  from  him  might  have  caused  them 
to  have  built  more  wisely,  with  consequent  advantage  to  him¬ 
self. 

The  average  man,  upon  deciding  to  build,  has  very  little 
idea  of  the  facts  with  which  you  are  familiar.  His  father,  his 
brother  and  his  neighbors  have  always  lived  in  wooden  houses. 
He  has  the  idea  that  the  construction  of  a  brick  house  means 
a  much  greater  expenditure  than  the  cost  of  building  of 
frame. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  of 
non-combustible  materials.  The  building  brick  manufacturers 
are  ready  to  furnish  all  who  are  interested  booklets  with 
plans,  showing  that  the  cost  at  the  present  time  of  building 
of  frame  is  but  slightly  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  brick  con¬ 
struction. 

The  high  prices  of  lumber  cannot  fail  to  assist  in  proving 
your  arguments,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  go  home  from 
this  convention  with  a  determination  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  bring  about  a  reform  in  our  methods  of  building. 

981,109. 


Continuous  Kiln  with  Traveling  Hearth. 

“Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,”  nor  can  we  hope  to  bring 
about  the  above  desirable  condition  at  once,  but  natfural 
causes  are  already  assisting  us,  and  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly  not  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  dealer  in  masons’  materials 
should  be  the  teacher  and  leader  in  this  movement. 

When  you  get  back  home  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  building  operations  in  your  territory  as  fast 
as  they  mature.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to  accept  an  order  for  a 
few  hundred  brick  for  chimneys,  with  perhaps  a  few  hundred 
more  for  mantels,  with  a  few  barrels  of  lime,  but  determine 
rather  to  attempt  to  so  influence  the  prospective  builder  that 
he  will  build  more  wisely  and  will  be  coming  to  you  for  all 
the  materials  which  will  enter  into  his  completed  home. 

Gentlemen,  the  opportunity  is  yours,  but  energetic  work 
and  patience  is  required. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  eternally  looking  for 
the  man  who  can  get  the  business  in  their  respective  locali¬ 
ties.  Not  only  are  they  looking  for  such  persons,  but  they 
are  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  and  assist  them  in  every 
way  to  produce  such  results. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  is  an  associa¬ 


tion  of  about  250  of  the  leading  brick  manufacturers  and  brick 
sellers  of  the  country.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  association 
to  conduct  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  magazines  of  the 
country,  calling  the  attention  of  all  prospective  builders  to  the 
value  and  virtue  of  building  brick  in  the  construction  of  their 
homes.  Booklets  and  pamphlets  will  be  distributed,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  brick  should  be  used,  and  this  organi¬ 
zation  will  only  be  too  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  bringing 
about  this  great  reform. 

For  more  specific  information  I  have  here  five  booklets: 
“A  Revolution  in  Building  Materials,”  by  H.  S.  Chapin;  “The 
Brick  House  Safe  from  Fire,”  “Brick  or  Frame — Which,”  “The 
Maintenance  of  the  Brick  House,”  “The  Beauty  of  the  Brick 
House.”  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  any  of  you  who 
desire  these  pamphlets  and  to  see  that  you  are  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  them. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  bringing  mv  address  to  a  close  I 
desire  to  extend  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  you,  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me,  and  I  hope 

981,219. 


that  what  I  have  called  to  your  attention  may  prove  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  to  you. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  address  you  and  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  personally. 

By  persuading  your  customers  to  stop  building  wooden 
houses  you  will  assist  the  great  work  of  conserving  our  forest 
reserves,  will  decrease  the  great  fire  loss  and  attendant  loss 
of  life  with  which  we  are  cursed,  and  if  you  can  get  him  to 
use  brick  instead  you  will  in  the  first  case  double  and  treble 
your  own  business  and  will  have  conferred  a  positive  and 
lasting  benefit  upon  him. 

Brick  is  easily  adapted  to  any  building  condition,  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  architect  and  builder,  who  may  desire 
individuality  in  their  creations,  and  is  at  once  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  and  the  most  ancient  of  building  materials. 

Granite  disintegrates  and  crumbles  into  particles  of  mica, 
quartz  and  feldspar.  Marble  soon  moulders  into  dust  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  but  hard,  well-burned  clay  endures  forever  in 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  mankind. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The 
Cla.y-Workf.r  by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Law¬ 
yers  and  Solicitors,  918  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  them 
all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and 
litigation  affecting  the  same,  should  be  addressed.  A  complete 
printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any  United  States 
patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 

Brick  Machine. — August  H.  Olsen,  Casper  Pedersen  and 
John  Andersen,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  981,219.  Patented 
January  10,  1911.— The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
an  improved  brick  machine,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
numerous  to  describe  within  our  limited  space.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  should  obtain  a  complete  printed  copy  of  the  patent. 

Machine  for  Making  Hollow  Bricks. — Ira  W.  Brison,  of  As- 
pinwall,  and  James  A.  Hunter,  of  Monongahela,  Pa.  981,839. 
Patented  January  17,  1911— This  invention  relates  particu¬ 
larly  to  machines  for  making  specially  shaped  fire  brick  such 
as  are  employed  for  nozzles,  etc.,  used  in  metallurgical  fur¬ 
naces.  The  machine  comprises  a  rotating  core  (20),  which 
is  adapted  to  be  forced  into  the  mold  (7)  containing  the  plas- 
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Apparatus  for  Making  Plastic  Earthenware. 


tic  material,  while  a  stripper  plate  (16)  is  adapted  to  push  the 
finished  hollow  brick  from  the  mold  after  the  core  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  parts  may 
be  readily  adjusted  for  bricks  of  different  sizes,  and  the  bricks 
are  formed  accurately  with  smooth  regular  bores. 

Plastic  Block  and  Earthenware  Apparatus.— Frederick  H. 
Howard,  of  Montebello,  Cal.  981,267.  Patented  January  10, 
1911. — This  invention  relates  to  molds  for  making  flower  pots 
and  the  like.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  improved  mold 
comprises  inner  and  outer  vessels,  the  outer  vessel  ha\ing  a 
concave  bottom  (15),  through  which  extends  a  pin  (16)  foi 
properly  centering  the  inner  vessel,  while  the  core  member 
(c)  surrounding  the  pin  serves  to  form  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

Continuous  Kiln  with  Traveling  Hearth. — Johann  Rappold, 
of  Allswil,  near  Basel,  Switzerland.  981,109.  Patented  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1911. — This  invention  relates  to  kilns  of  the  car  and 
tunnel  type  and  seeks  to  provide  improved  means  for  sealing 
the  charge  after  it  is  in  place.  To  this  end  grooves  (d)  are 
provided  in  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  wall  into  which  fit  tongues 
(c)  carried  by  a  car.  Fuel  is  fed  through  the  holes  (s)  and, 


after  being  burned  to  ashes,  makes  a  tight  joint  between  the 
tongues  and  grooves. 

OUR  BUSY  INVENTORS. 


The  United  States  is  one  place  where  the  inventive  genius 
seems  to  work  overtime.  There  is  never  a  dull  year  in  in¬ 
ventions,  and  the  United  States  leads  all  other  countries  and 
comes  very  near  leading  the  whole  world  once  in  a  while  in 
the  way  of  the  number  of  inventions  turned  out  and  pat¬ 
ented.  The  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent  Office  reports  that 
there  were  received  during  1910  63,293  applications  for  me¬ 
chanical  patents,  and  1,155  for  design  patents,  and  also  some 
applications  for  reissues,  trade-marks  and  registrations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  there  were  issued  on  these  applications  35,807 
patents,  and  there  are  now  awaiting  for  final  payment  of  fees 
11,336  other  new  ones  that  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  fees  are 
paid.  During  the  year  the  number  of  patents  expiring  was 
22,768,  so  the  total  balance  of  new  patents  is  practically 
25,000  in  1910.  The  total  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
Patent  Office  during  the  year  was  $2,025,537.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $2,005,712,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $19,- 
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825.  There  has  been  a  surplus  accumulating  every  year  un¬ 
til  now  the  Patent  Office  has  to  its  credit  in  the  United  States 
treasury  the  tidy  sum  of  $6,998,228.  In  other  words,  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  is  faring  much  better  than  the  Postoffice  and  is  one 
of  the  few  institutions  operated  by  the  government  that  does 
not  have  to  be  relieved  by  a  congressional  appropriation.  It 
is  making  its  own  money  and  some  to  spare. 

The  statistics  of  the  Official  Gazette  show  that  the  United 
States  has  been  a  greater  producer  of  patents  than  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  Has  produced  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  the  next  nearest  competitor,  which  is  Germany.  Great 
Britain  is  third  on  the  list,  France  fourth,  Belgium  fifth  and 
Canada  sixth.  Uncle  Sam’s  people  are  so  far  in  the  lead, 
however,  in  point  of  quantity  of  patents  produced  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  be  classed  as  “also  ran.  The  onlj 
pity  to  the  whole  thing  is  that  so  many  patents  taken  out 
both  here  and  elsewhere  are  not  worth  their  original  cost,  and 
often  the  useless  ones  interfere  with  others.  Some  day  \\e 
will  probably  get  our  patent  regulations  on  a  different  basis, 
where  there  may  not  be  so  much  encouragement  of  freak  in¬ 
ventions,  but  there  will  be  better  protection  for  those  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


of  the  season. 


ONDITIONS  IN  THE  New  York  market  have 
not  changed  materially  from  the  last  reports. 
Business  has  been  in  a  small  way  princi¬ 
pally,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there 
a  buyer  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  low 
prices  and  has  purchased  rather  liberally  of 
the  brick  that  came  in  so  freely  at  the  close 
Demand  for  brick  for  immediate  use  has  not 
been  as  free  as  most  holders  would  have  liked  to  see,  yet  the 
situation  has  improved  somewhat  during  the  past  week  or 
two  and  now  promises  reasonably  well  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  In  some  instances  it  was  said  that  the  building  out¬ 
look  depends  upon  what  the  workmen  may  decide  to  do  this 
May,  but  apparently  that  is  erroneous.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  workmen  unless  it  is  fool¬ 
ishly  brought  about  through  unwise  and  unnecessary  demands 
by  these  same  men.  At  any  rate  it  is  said  that  the  outlook 
is  better  in  that  respect,  too. 

The  discussion  of  the  extension  of  the  subways  continues, 


though  so  far  almost  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished. 
It  might  be  said  that  more  than  ordinary  care  is  being  exerted 
in  considering  the  extension  and  who  shall  have  the  contracts 
than  has  usually  been  given  to  these  projects  in  New  York, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  people  will  be  better  served 
than  they  have  been  before.  But  the  delay  is  making  travel¬ 
ing  conditions  worse  on  Manhattan,  and  before  the  relief  af¬ 


forded  by  the  extensions  now  under  consideration  can  be 
brought  about  the  population  will  have  increased  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  even  the  new  subways  cannot  handle  the  traffic. 
The  new  one  will  be  almost  as  large  as  the  former  ones  and 
will  be  built  through  a  portion  of  the  city  which  did  not  have 
them.  More  burned  clay  will  probably  be  used  in  the  new 
ones  than  was  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  former  ones. 


Burned  clay  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  durable  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  structural  material  to  be  used.  Many  millions  of  brick 
and  much  tiling  and  terra  cotta  will  be  utilized,  while  the  sta¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  old  one,  will  be  of  white  and  tinted  tiling. 

The  Hudson  river  brick  fields  are  frozen  close  in  their  win¬ 
ter  mantle.  It  will  be  some  weeks  yet  before  they  can  be  op¬ 
erated,  but  in  the  meantime  the  association  difficulties  are 
being  settled  and  the  future  looks  even  better  for  the  manu- 
factuiers  up  there  than  ever  before.  The  old  association  has 
been  closed  up,  and  the  new  is  about  ready  to  do  business.  Itl 
is  too  early  to  say  what  the  effect  upon  the  business  will  be, 
but  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  organizing  the  new 
are  confident  that  it  will  be  beneficial  in  a  number  of  different 
ways.  As  a  whole  the  movement  has  been  supported  by  all 
the  firms  doing  business  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  many  wholesalers  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  have  stocked  up  well  for  the  opening  spring  season. 
They  believe  that  trade  would  improve  with  the  opening  of  the 
spring,  and  are  now  in  position  to  do  business  in  almost  any 
quantity  desired.  It  might  be  said  that  in  some  instances 
they  bought  brick  they  now  hold  at  a  substantial  reduction 
from  what  they  are  likely  to  sell  for  later.  This  is,  however, 
merely  conjecture  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  prices 
will  prevail  with  the  opening  of  the  spring.  It  is  quite^  prob¬ 
able  that  the  advance  contemplated  will  be  more  than  was 
expected,  which  will  create  some  disturbance.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  holders  seems  to  be  to  maintain  a  high  range 
of  values.  And  they  are  quite  confident  they  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  thoroughly  in  hand  that  the  future  will  be  quite  to 
their  liking.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  the  out¬ 
look  is  not  altogether  to  the  liking  of  the  holders,  especially 
if  they  bought  heavily  before  navigation  closed. 

While  the  movement  of  common  brick  is  slow,  being  chiefly 
upon  old  contracts,  handlers  and  others  in  and  about  New 
York  are  of  the  opinion  that  trade  is  seasonable.  Conditions 
are  substantially  the  same  as  always  govern  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Increased  activity  is  expected  as  soon  as  spring 
opens,  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  cannot  long  be  delayed.  Even 
though  the  weather  is  cold  as  this  is  written,  it  is  March,  and 
that  month  in  this  latitude  is  always  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Front  brick  is  held  at  unchanged  prices,  though  movement 
has  developed  somewhat  of  late.  Other  varieties  remain  un¬ 


changed.  Following  are  quotations  as  given  out  by  one  firm: 

Front  buffs  No.  1,  $28  to  $30;  grays,  shaded  and  specked, 
$32;  white  No.  1,  $32;  Hudson  River  common,  $5.25  and  $5.50; 
light,  hard,  $4.00  to  $4.25;  pale,  $3.00  to  $3.25;  No.  1  fire, 
American,  $25;  No.  2  fire,  American,  $20:  Scotch,  $35. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HILE  BUILDING  conditions  in  other  cities 
during  the  month  of  February  showed  a 
falling  off,  there  was  a  distinct  gain  in 
the  Cleveland  district,  the  return  showing 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  permits  issued  this  year,  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  a  month  ago.  Already 
this  month  the  volume  of  work  is  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  former  year,  just  as  February  and  January  have 
been  greater  than  any  similar  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  The  outlook  for  the  year  is  excellent,  there  being  more 
large  projects  planned  for  development,  during  the  coming 
summer  than  ever  before.  During  February  483  permits  were 
issued  for  buildings  valued  at  $766,660. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  a  twelve-story  building  on 
the  Public  Square,  adjoining  the  eleven-story  American  Trust 
building,  by  Architect  F.  W.  Striebinger.  The  building  will 
be  of  brick  or  terra  cotta,  and  will  be  strictly  fireproof 
throughout.  It  will  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
complete  it.  It  is  for  J.  A.  Sanders,  who  will  use  it  as  a 
hotel,  with  a  fine  large  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor.  Ad¬ 
joining  it  W.  G.  Marshall  is  planning  to  erect  another  twelve- 
story  building  of  the  same  general  type  of  architecture. 
Plans  for  both  projects  are  now  well  under  way. 

A  four-story  building  of  white  tile  and  brick  is  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  Avenue  Realty  Company  at  East  46th  street  and 
Euclid  avenue.  The  property  has  been  idle  for  many  years, 
but  is  now  being  improved  with  this  modern  building.  There 
is  considerable  building  activity  in  the  same  section  of  the 
city,  there  being  a  number  of  brick  residences  and  mercan¬ 
tile  buildings  planned  for  the  neighborhood. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  bids  will  have  been  let  for  the 
three  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  for  Cleveland,  according  to 
an  announcement  just  made.  Bids  have  been  received  for 
the  East  building,  to  cost  $65,000,  and  the  West  building,  to 
cost  $100,000,  and  contracts  are  to  be  let  at  once.  A  little 
delay  has  been  experienced  on  the  main  building,  which  is  to 
cost  about  $400,000,  but  the  directors  expect  to  be  able  to  let 
contracts  on  that  also  before  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

A  new  four-story  building  of  white  tile  and  brick  is  to  be 
erected  at  Lakeside  avenue  and  Ontario  street  opposite  the 
new  county  court  house  by  Barnhard  Schatzinger.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  have  a  frontage  of  132  feet  on  Ontario  street  and  will 
contain  seven  stores,  with  offices  for  lawyers  and  others 
above.  Plans  for  the  building  were  prepared  by  Architect 
Harry  A.  Cone. 

Work  begins  next  month  on  the  new  six-story  store  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Commercial  Building  Company  on  Euclid  avenue 
near  East  9th  street.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  90  feet  and 
a  depth  of  172  feet.  The  front  will  be  of  white  glazed  terra 
cotta  and  the  walls  of  brick.  Contracts  will  be  let  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  building  will  cost  about  $400,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans. 

The  contract  for  the  finishing  of  the  new  West  Side  market 
house,  a  $350,000  structure,  has  been  let  to  the  W.  B.  McAl¬ 
lister  Company.  This  will  call  for  the  extensive  use  of  glazed 
brick  in  the  interior  work  and  some  terra  cotta,  too. 

A  four-story  building,  with  two  fronts  of  white  terra  cotta 
tile,  is  to  be  built  at  once  on  property  at  Euclid  avenue  and 
East  46th  street  for  the  Avenue  Realty  Company.  It  will  be 
200  feet  square  and  fireproof  throughout.  Two  stories  will  be 
built  at  once  and  the  others  added  next  year. 

A  $100,000  storage  warehouse,  with  stores  on  the  first  floor, 
is  to  be  erected  on  West  25th  street  near  Detroit  avenue  for 
the  Fireproof  Warehouse  Company,  of  which  Jay  Latimer  is 
president.  The  fronts  and  walls  will  be  of  dark  brown  and 
red  pressed  brick. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  completed  plans  for 
a  new  $400,000  West  Side  Technical  High  School.  Founda- 
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tions  for  the  building  are  being  installed  and  contracts  for  the 
superstructure  will  be  let  within  the  next  few  weeks.  An 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  the  building  ready  for  occupancy 
by  January  1  next.  The  exterior  will  be  of  red  or  brown 
pressed  brick.  The  building,  when  completed,  will  have  a 
number  of  workshops  in  addition  to  the  regular  class  rooms, 
and  will  accommodate  about  1,000  pupils. 

Two  new  schools  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  Lake- 
wood  Board  of  Education.  Lakewood  is  a  suburb  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  lying  at  its  western  border.  Each  school  will  have  nine 
or  ten  rooms  and  will  be  fireproof  throughout.  The  work  is 
to  be  done  by  Cleveland  contractors. 

Paving  operations  in  Cleveland  this  year  are  already  con¬ 
tracted  for.  About  30  miles  of  brick  pavements  will  be  laid 
at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000,  of  which  the  city  will  pay  $175,000.  In 
the  county  an  even  greater  mileage  will  be  laid.  The  com¬ 
missioners  of  Sum¬ 
mit  county  have 
contracted,  at  a 
cost  of  $375,000, 
for  the  paving  of 
the  road  leading 
from  Akron  to 
Cleveland,  so  that 
one  of  the  worst 
stretches  of  road 
lying  between  two 
important  Ohio  cit¬ 
ies  will  henceforth 
be  paved  with 
brick.  It  is  the 
first  of  the  general 
plan  to  connect  all 
big  Ohio  communi¬ 
ties  with  brick 
roadways.  Lake 
county,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  also  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  exten¬ 
sive  paving  opera¬ 
tions  this  year, 
using  brick  for  the 
purpose. 

During  the  past 
month  the  Cuya- 
h  o  g  a  Builders’ 

Supply  Company 
was  launched  in 
this  city.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the 
W.  A.  Fay  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  re¬ 
tail  building  sup¬ 
ply  department  of 
the  Pittsburg  & 

Cleveland  Coal 
Company,  with  W. 

A.  Fay  as  general 
Manager. 

A  new  company  incorporated  in  Cleveland  during  the  past 
month  is  the  Cuyahoga  Brick  and  Shale  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $125,000.  The  incorporators  are:  R.  J.  Dawson, 
C.  R.  Cross,  John  D.  Fackler  and  Reuben  Hitchcock.  It  is 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

A  number  of  the  brick  and  supply  concerns  have  signed  up 
for  space  at  the  bid  Ideal  Homes  Show,  to  be  held  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Armory  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  will  continue  for  eight 
days,  and  there  will  be  on  exhibition  every  product  which  goes 
into  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  home.  Herbert 
Matthews,  Williamson  building,  has  already  booked  several 
good  displays  from  abroad  and  has  secured  a  train-load  of 
government  exhibits  in  addition.  Buckeye. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  it 
might  have  been  worse  without  it. 


A  GREAT  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION. 

An  Important  Enterprise  That  Will  Prove  of  Immense  Value 
to  Clayworkers  and  Builders  of  Permanent  Homes. 


‘  • 


HERE  IS  JOY  in  the  hearts  of  progressive  claywork¬ 
ers  for,  as  expected,  a  most  promising  child  has  been 
born  and  christened  the  International  Brick  and  Clay 
Products  Exposition  Company.  For  short  Tiie  Clay -Worker 
prefers  to  nickname  the  offspring  the  Permanent  Homes 
Show.  The  brick  home  is  a  permanent  home,  a  home  that  is 
safe  and  sanitary  to  a  degree  not  equaled  by  any  other  build¬ 
ing  material.  The  properly  constructed  brick  home  is  fire¬ 
proof  and  expense  proof,  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  most  forcefully  these  prime  qualities  to  the  home  build¬ 
ers  of  America 
that  this  Perma¬ 
nent  Homes  Show 
has  been  con¬ 
ceived. 

The  success  of 
this  great  enter¬ 
prise  depends  upon 
the  support  ac¬ 
corded  it  by  the 
manufacturers  of 
clay  products,  both 
in  the  matter  of 
exhibits  and  the 
boosting.  Every 
clay-worker  in  the 
land  is  directly  in- 
terested  and 
should  give  to  the 
enterprise  not  only 
recognition  and 
kind  words,  but 
substantial  sup¬ 
port  that  will  en¬ 
courage  those  who 
are  going  to  de¬ 
vote  their  time, 
talents  and  means 
to  it,  to  do  their 
very  best.  With 
the  assurance  of 
real  earnest  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  in 
general,  the  work 
can  be  started  and 
carried  on  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  will 
spell  success,  and 
if  successful  the 
Permanent  Homes 
Show  will  benefit 

every  clay  worker  in  the  land,  whether  he  be  a  maker  of  biick, 
tile,  pottery,  terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe,  sanitary  ware  or  any 
other  clay  product.  Every  branch  of  the  industry  will  be 
benefited  and  affected  by  a  successful  exposition  of  the  sort 
contemplated. 

The  exact  date  of  the  exposition  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  will  probably  occur  in  February,  1911.  This 
may  seem  a  good  ways  off,  but  the  exposition  properl \  can¬ 
ned  out  means  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  no  time  should^  be 
lost  in  starting  preliminary  work.  Those  who  are  to  make 
exhibits  must  mature  their  plans  in  time  to  do  their  very 
best,  for  the  exposition  must  embody  the  most  artistic  dis¬ 
play  possible  in  every  branch  of  the  clay  industries.  A  j  n  ]  >  1  • 
time  must  be  given  those  who  are  willing  to  make  elaborate 
displays  to  design  and  produce  ware  for  the  special  purpose, 
and  this  will  be  done  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  are 


Evens  &  Howard’s  Pavilion  in  Manufactures  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  1904. 
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ZXE: 


Displays  Made  by  Clay  Product  Manufacturers  at  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 


Exhibit  Pavilion  of  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  Which 
Occupied  Position  of  Honor  in  the  Clay  Industries  Display. 


Exhibit  of  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  in  Chicago. 


Entrance  No.  1  to  Clay  Industries  Exhibit.  Columns  by 
the  Excelsior  Terra  Cotta  Company,  New  York. 


Entrance  No.  2  to  Clay  Industries  Exhibit.  Columns  by 
the  St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Company. 
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With  a  view  of  stimulating  thought  and  interest  in  this 
direction,  we  reproduce  views  of  a  number  of  the  exhibits  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  which  challenged  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  sight-seers  at  that  time.  Since  then  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  many  lines  of  clay  trade,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  more  attractive  exhibits 
may  be  made  now  at  a  distinctively  clay  products  show  which 
will  attract  the  prospective  home  builders,  contractors  and 
engineers  from  every  progressive  community  in  the  land. 

Those  having  the  enterprise  in  charge  will  issue  a  pros¬ 
pectus  and  announce  their  plans  and  program  more  in  de¬ 
country  should  lend  an  attentive  ear. 

tail  in  the  very  near  future,  to  which  every  clay  worker  in  the 


SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

BRICKMAKERS  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  be  more  san¬ 
guine  of  the  future  than  those  of  other  eastern  manu¬ 
facturing  centers,  and  in  some  instances  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  increased  business,  though  they  are  not  investing  any 


ferent.  At  Sayreville  manufacturers  have  stopped  quoting 
New  York  and  are  merely  taking  what  orders  come  to  them. 
Inquiries  are  received  by  these  firms  in  considerable  number 
for  early  spring  delivery.  Some  orders  were  received  for 
late  February  delivery,  and  in  some  instances  these  lapped 
over  into  March.  The  outlook  is  considered  reasonably  good, 
and  as  soon  as  navigation  opens  New  York  shipments  will 
begin  again. 

Henry  Maurer  &  Co.,  of  Mattawan,  say  that  business  with 
them  for  the  year  was  fair  and  prospects  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  promise  nothing  more. 

At  South  River,  where  the  American  Enamel  Brick  and 
Tile  Company  has  a  big  plant,  the  outlook  is  promising.  The 
company  anticipates  a  year  of  better  prices  than  in  1910,  and 
probably  better  demand. 

At  Kingsland  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  is  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  year.  It  bases  this 
prognostication  upon  the  contemplated  structural  work  now 
under  consideration.  The  firm,  while  not  materially  increas- 


Display  of  Faience  in  Colors  by  Rookwood  Pottery  Company  at  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  Held  in  1904 


considerable  sum  of  money  in  improvements.  Those  near 
New  York  are  sanguine  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  build¬ 
ing  promises  great  development  under  the  influence  of  the 
opening  of  tunnels  and  the  general  improvement  of  suburban 
transportation  lines.  It  is  hoped  that  these  changes  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  improvement  in  demand  for  brick.  In  that  case, 
it  is  pointed  out,  the  increase  in  business  would  result  in 
benefits  to  all  interests  involved. 

Along  the  Hackensack  river  few  manufacturers  contem¬ 
plate  additions  to  their  plants.  Some  may  make  improve¬ 
ments,  but  no  additions  under  present  conditions.  They  say 
they  shall  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  succeed  in 
doing  business  enough  to  make  their  present  plants  profitable. 

The  Merhoff  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  one 
best  favored  with  contracts  heretofore,  will  make  such  im¬ 
provements  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
their  plant.  This  firm  is  conservative,  makes  a  superior 
quality  of  brick  and  usually  does  as  good  a  business  as  any¬ 
one  in  the  trade. 

Along  the  Raritan  river  the  situation  is  not  essentially  dif- 


ing  its  facilities,  will  arrange  to  handle  a  bigger  business  than 
ever  before. 

Hackensack  is  to  build  a  new  grammar  school  to  contain 
not  less  than  23  class  rooms,  with  an  assembly  room  to  seat 
1,200.  It  will  be  brick  and  terra  cotta.  W.  H.  Stoddard,  of 
New  York,  is  the  architect.  It  is  to  replace  a  grammar 
school  recently  burned  and  will  cost  $175,000. 

The  vigorous  advertising  campaign  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fireproofing  Company  is  bearing  fruit.  Inquiries  are 
numerous  and  many  sales  have  resulted.  The  use  of  terra 
cotta  in  ornamentation  is  increasing  and  many  builders  are 
considering  it  who  never  thought  much  about  it  before.  1  oi 
example,  the  polychrome  decoration  of  the  new  Vanderbilt 
Hotel  is  to  be  in  terra  cotta,  and  other  large  buildings  will 
have  more  or  less  of  it  in  their  decorative  schemes.  Other 
firms  profit  by  the  advertising  the  National  people  have  done, 
and  altogether  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  exceed 
those  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
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^HIGHWAYS  IN  INDIANA. 


Bv  Wilt.  P.  Blair. 


WE  HAVE  LISTENED  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  discussion  relative  to  the  various  kinds  of 
roads  that  are  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
audience  here,  and  all  over  the  United  States.  I  wTas  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  roads  that  seem  to 
be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Light,  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  there  was  a  certain  idea  running 
through  his  talk  that  sometimes  comes  to  a  man  when  he 
crosses  the  State  of  West  Virginia — that  they  have  not  very 
much  to  go  over  their  roads  there  except  shadow  and  sun¬ 
shine  and,  therefore,  they  are  content  with  the  mud  road,  or 
the  road  made  of  dirt.  We  have  had  other  roads  described 
to  us,  such  as  seem  to  satisfy  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  a  road  in  this  country, 
gentlemen,  that  up  to  this  time  has  not  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  this  convention  through  its  speakers,  and 
that  is  the  excessively  used  highway. 

We  have  conditions  in  some  states  that  are  very  different 
from  the  conditions  in  others.  For  instance,  in  many  parts 
of  Indiana  we  raise  on  each  160  acres  a  ton  of  produce  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  many  of  our  farmers  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  require  a  better  road  than  the  mud  road. 

The  kinds  of  roads  we  have  in  this  State  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  have  heard  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Johnson  county  that  they  have  splendid  gravel 
roads.  So  they  have.  They  raise  an  immense  tonnage  in 
that  county  and  the  traffic  to  which  these  roads  are  subjected 
wears  them  out  and  brings  them  into  a  bad  state. 

I  am  sorry  there  are  not  more  people  to  hear  suggestions, 
because  most  of  the  speakers  from  our  own  State  and!  in 
this  locality  have  not  taken  off  the  blanket  and  let  you  see 
some  of  the  nakedness  of  our  own  community.  I  recall  that 
last  year,  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  March,  I  undertook  to  go 
over  one  of  the  highways  in  this  city  in  an  automobile  on  one 
road  upon  which  they  had  expended  in  25  or  30  years  $25,000, 
and  I  got  stuck.  I  turned  over  to  the  boulevard  which 
was  built  only  year  before  last  and  I  was  stuck  with 
the  automobile,  and  I  had  to  turn  around  and  come  back.  It 
was  a  gravel  oiled  road.  I  went  out  on  the  National  road, 
four  miles  from  this  city.  I  happen  to  know  the  history  of 
parts  of  the  National  road,  and  I  have  gathered  some  statis¬ 
tics  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  and  repair  charges  of 
the  roads  leading  out  of  this  city  fourteen  miles  westward 
from  the  old  National  road.  I  have  photographs  which  I  took 
of  that  road  on  the  5th  day  of  last  March  showing  a  farmer 
coming  to  town  with  produce.  He  was  walking  along  the 
road  to  relieve  his  team.  And  yet  there  has  been  expended 
upon  that  road  in  forty  years  more  than  $50,000  per  mile  for 
maintenance. 

You  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  Indiana  we  have  some¬ 
thing  like  60,000  miles  of  roads  yet  to  he  improved.  Of  those 
60,000  miles  some  will  do  for  dirt  roads  and  some  can  be 
built  of  gravel  and  some  of  stone,  but  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  miles,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  perhaps  500,  which 
no  material  that  has  come  into  common  use  will  answer,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  cases  more  than  5,000  teams  pass  over  those 
roads  every  twenty-four  hours.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them? 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  states  have  perhaps  solved  the 
problem.  In  northeastern  Ohio,  leading  out  of  large  cities 
like  Cleveland,  there  has  grown  up  a  system  of  roads,  the 
construction  of  which  you  may  want  to  know  something  about. 
Mr.  Lea,  I  regret,  is  not  here  to  read  his  paper.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  that  he  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  the 

♦Informal  talk  made  before  the  National  Good  Roads  Con¬ 
gress  held  recently  in  Indianapolis. 


convention,  and  this  accounts  for  my  trying  to  explain  his 
work  in  building  hard  roads.  In  the  construction  of  hard 
roads,  just  as  in  that  of  soft  roads,  there  must  enter  into  the 
consideration  a  thorough  understanding  of  how  these  roads 
should  be  built  at  their  best,  else  you  will  get  bad  results. 
Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  very  quickly  how  Mr.  Lea  builds 
the  hard  brick  roads  of  northeastern  Ohio,  and  why  they  are 
so  popular.  I  suppose  that  in  Cuyahoga  county  alone  there 
are  400  miles  of  that  kind  of  road.  The  first  four  or  five 
roads  that  were  built  in  that  county  were  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  because  they  were  not  properly  constructed,  but  the 
roads  built  subsequently  have  not  carried  with  them  any 
maintenance  charges  whatever,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
maintenance  charges  against  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  good  many  people  think  it  is  a  simple  thing,  and  it  is  in 
many  ways,  to  build  a  brick  road,  but  you  must  build  it  so  as 
to  give  the  wearing  surface  the  best  possible  advantage,  the 
same  as  any  other  kind  of  road.  First,  I  am  going  to  describe 
the  typical  roads  of  northeastern  Ohio,  the  roads  which  have 
been  pointed  to  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  the  conditions 
there,  the  road  is  paved  with  brick  to  a  width  of  fourteen  feet, 
with  a  seven-foot  clay  track  by  the  side,  with  ditches  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  draining  one  way.  The  foundations 
must  be  smooth,  and  in  this  case  it  is  made  of  concrete,  four 
inches  thick.  Upon  that  foundation  is  spread  a  two-inch  sand 
cushion.  It  is  necessary  to  compress  this  sand.  We  find  it 
necessary  in  all  cases,  because  if  you  do  not  compress  the 
sand  cushion  you  will  get  an  uneven  surface  and  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  support  that  the  sand  cushion  is  supposed 
to  furnish.  So  you  must  compress  it  with  a  roller  so  that 
when  the  brick  is  laid  you  will  have  a  uniform  foundation 
under  the  brick  surface.  Upon  this  cushion  you  lay  the 
brick.  Just  at  this  point,  as  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  a  little  common  sense  must  be  used  in  the  rolling. 

I  think  mistakes  are  often  made  all  over  this  country  in 
the  construction  of  roads.  The  worst,  in  that  it  does  the 
most  damage  and  often  ruins  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
roads,  is  the  attempt  to  use  too  heavy  a  roller.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  it  is  better  to  roll  three  times  with  a  roller 
one-third  as  heavy  than  to  use  an  excessively  heavy  roller. 
You  will  get  better  results.  So  in  the  compacting  of  this 
brick  surface  use  a  light  roller.  Following  that  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  cement  filler,  and  perhaps  at  this  point  wrong 
methods  in  applying  the  filler  results  in  failure  more  often 
than  does  any  other  part  of  the  work.  You  must  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  proportions  of  sand  and  cement  in  place  in  the  inter¬ 
stices,  and  you  cannot  secure  that  by  mixing  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  That  is  a  method  often  followed  and  that  often  results 
in  utter  failure. 

By  exercising  a  little  care,  as  I  have  outlined  briefly,  you 
will  get  a  road  that  will  practically  eliminate  repairs.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  kind  of  road  should  be  used  here 
and  all  over  the  country,  but  I  say  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
elimination  of  the  repair  charges  that  now  obtain  on  roads 
adjacent  to  large  cities  where  heavy  travel  converges,  you 
must  build  a  road  to  suit  the  load. 

We  have  a  law  in  the  State  of  Indiana  which  ought  to  be 
wiped  off  the  statute  books.  It  is  wrong.  This  law  is  such 
that  if  a  man  hauls  a  load  beyond  a  certain  weight  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  if  the  load  is  carried  upon  a  tire  of  a  certain 
width.  Therefore,  in  Indiana  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be 
using  our  highways  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  farmer,  the 
loads  are  legislated  off  the  roads.  While  all  are  preaching  in 
reference  to  good  roads  in  Indiana,  we  never  as  yet  have 
built  roads  to  suit  the  loads.  So  particular  have  we  been  in 
that  regard  that  we  have  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  man  to 
haul  a  load  beyond  a  certain  weight  in  some  streets.  Last 
year  a  man  was  arrested  and  fined  for  hauling  a  load  over  a 
certain  weight  on  an  improved  highway.  To  keep  from  being 
fined,  hauling  his  corn  to  market  would  cost  him  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

This  is  an  explanation  of  why  we  needed  the  convention  and 
needed  you,  and  why  we  asked  the  officers  of  this  association 
to  come  to  Indiana,  and  use  their  influence  towards  securing 
for  us  better  roads  and  a  better  system  of  maintaining  them. 
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A  CHANGE  OF  BASE. 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  Estab¬ 
lish  Headquarters  at  Cleveland. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  announced,  the  general  offices  of  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  have  been  moved  from  Indianapolis  to 
Cleveland,  and  Secretary  Will  P.  Blair  is  now  located 
in  Room  824,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building, 
Cleveland,  where  all  correspondence  relative  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  or  its  work  should  be  addressed. 

As  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  well  know,  for  we 
have  so  stated  many  times,  Cleveland  is  now  the  best  paved 
city  in  America,  and  her  best  pavements  are  brick  pavements, 
so  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  deemed  it  wise  to 
establish  headquarters  in  that  city,  where  those  interested  in 
permanent  street  improvements  might  he  afforded  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  superior  merits  of  properly  laid  brick 
pavements. 

Not  alone  the  streets  of  Cleveland,  but  the  country  high¬ 
ways  for  miles  beyond  the  city,  have  been  paved  with  brick, 
and  these  streets  and  roadways  are  so  popular  and  have  gained 
such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayers,  that  petitions  for 
many  more  miles  of  brick  roads  are  pending,  and  brick  road¬ 
ways  will  be  built  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  he  perfected 
and  contracts  let. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  Cleveland  must  he  the  mecca  for 
engineers  and  municipal  officers  who  are  investigating  this 
most  important  feature  of  public  service,  and  consequently  the 
officers  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  can  more  readily  keep  in  touch 
with  prospective  road  builders  there  than  at  any  other  point, 
and  with  more  effect,  for  “seeing  is  believing,”  and  to  see 
the  fine  brick-paved  streets  and  roads  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  is  the  most  convincing  argument  possible  in  the  interest 
of  permanent  roads. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COMPANY  BOOKS  BIG  CONTRACT  FOR 

PAVING  BRICK. 


The  Clearfield  Clayworking  Company,  of  Clearfield,  Pa., 
through  their  secretary,  Mr.  R.  L.  Winslow,  has  just  closed 
what  is  possibly  the  largest  single  contract  ever  awarded  at 
one  time  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  work  calls  for 
the  delivery  of  approximately  seven  million  paving  blocks 
for  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  will  be  used  for  street  paving  purposes 
at  that  place.  The  work  will  require  the  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $350,000.  Over  fifty  streets  will  be  improved. 
The  city  engineer,  Mr.  Frans  Engstrom,  is  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  latest  improved  methods  of  construction,  and 
it  is  expected  that  Altoona  will  have  some  of  the  finest  paved 
streets  in  the  East.  This  is  further  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material. 
The  plant  of  the  Clearfield  Clayworking  Company  has  not 
been  shut  down  a  single  day  for  over  twelve  years  except  in 
case  of  accident  or  for  repairs.  The  company  has  been  man¬ 
ufacturing  paving  blocks  for  20  years  and  consequently  is 
well  known  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  GRAVITY  BRICK  CARRIER. 


One  of  the  firms  that  has  met  with  success  in  the  clay¬ 
working  field  in  the  last  decade  is  that  of  the  Mathews 
Gravity  Carrier  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  manufacturers 
of  the  Mathews  brick  carrier,  an  efficient  and  practical  me¬ 
chanical  device,  that  has  won  distinct  favor  with  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  reason  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
cheapening  the  process  of  manufacture,  that  desirable  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  all  brick  manufacturers  are  bending  every  ef¬ 
fort.  The  carrier  has  been  fully  described  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  pages,  but  detailed  information  as  to  cost  of  installation, 
etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


VER  BEEN  in  Boston?”  That’s  where  the 
expression,  “Take  you  round  the  town,” 
originated.  That’s  the  only  way  they  can 
take  you.  Whichever  way  you  go,  if  you 
just  try  to  go  straight  ahead,  eventually 
lands  you  right  where  you  started.  Really, 
“seeing  Boston”  makes  me  dizzy,  so  I  just  give  it  up  and 
stop  in  at  the  depot  lunch  counter  for  my  breakfast  rather 
than  rush  to  danger  outside. 

Am  surprised  to  find  other  things  than  baked  beans  there, 
and  for  a  moment  doubt  whether  I  have  really  arrived  in 
Boston,  but  decide  to  breakfast  anyway,  and  being  an  in¬ 
valid,  order  a  glass  of  milk  and  an  egg.  Can  you  beat  it? 

Married  couple  comes  in  agitated  by  having  arrived.  Am 
sure  they  are  married.  You  can  sometimes  tell,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  times.  She  has  the  inset  lips  and  he  has  a  loose 
ear  and  is  trimmed  with  bundles.  There  were  three  empty 
stools  there  and  she  told  him  she  didn’t  want  to  be  crowded, 
and  she  told  him  quick,  and  she  didn’t  have  to  give  any  more 
orders.  He  was  onto  his  job,  broke  to  the  harness,  ready 
with  the  service.  He  didn’t  want  to  occasion  the  unneces¬ 
sary  opening  of  those  thin  lips  not  one  unnecessary  time. 
She  slid  to  the  middle  stool  and  he  covered  the  other  two 
with  bundles,  slid  down  the  line  to  a  little  corner  seat  that 
no  one  wanted,  apologized  to  the  man  next  him  for  taking 
it,  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and  cast  a  shifty  glance  along 
the  line  of  faces  opposite,  which  look  bore  volumes  of  apol¬ 
ogy  on  his  part  for  being  on  earth  at  all.  She  settled  her¬ 
self  on  her  stool,  made  little  nervous  motions,  fooled  with  the 
menu  card  and  sniffed  at  the  waitress.  And  you  know  what 
that  means.  She  would  get  hers.  I  have  sometimes  had 
rash  intervals  and  done  rash  things,  but  never  that.  With 
men,  and  with  some  women  in  other  walks  of  life,  you  would 
have  some  chance,  but  with  a  waiter,  or,  worse  yet,  with  a 
waitress,  you  just  know  one  thing — they  will  get  even  with 
you  some  way,  and  the  only  uncertain  thing  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  how  they  will  do  it. 

She  ordered  a  baked  potato  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  she  was 
particular  about  it,  and  she  told  the  waitress  so.  I  couldn’t 
see,  of  course,  what  she  got  for  tea,  but  got  a  pretty  good 
idea  as  she  explained  her  idea  of  it  to  the  waitress.  How¬ 
ever,  the  appearance  of  the  potato,  its  hostile  exterior,  soggy 
interior  and  generally  dejected  appearance  tallied  pretty  well 
with  her  crisp  description  to  the  waitress.  The  waitress  had 
such  a  satisfied  look  that  I  knew  the  potato,  bad  as  it  was, 
couldn’t  stand  for  all  the  joy  in  her  face,  and  I  felt  that  some 
way  her  tea  was  the  triumph  of  her  revenge.  Meantime  the 
hero  of  the  loose  ear  was  in  a  revel  of  “sinkers  and.”  He 
hadn’t  attracted  any  attention  and  didn’t  want  to.  Attention 
meant  just  nagging  to  him.  His  long  suit  is  dodging.  When 
anybody  looks  at  him  he  hides.  He  couldn’t  attract  a  wait¬ 
ress’  attention  if  he  tried,  but  he  does  attract  her  sympathy 
without  trying,  and  she  helped  him  promptly,  gave  him  an 
extra  “sinker”  and  saw  that  his  coffee  was  hot  and  thereby 
contributed  a  large  page  in  the  small  volume  of  the  happiness 
of  his  life.  He  knows  he  isn’t  a  man,  but  just  a  walking 
apology  for  being  alive  and  aspiring  to  the  image  of  a  man. 
A  real  womanly  woman  honors  and  respects  a  manly  man, 
and  no  womanly  woman  who  isn’t  a  real  womanly  woman 
ought  ever  to  own,  control  or  associate  with  a  manly  man. 

All  the  wrecks,  the  walking  apologies  for  manhood,  are, 
however,  not  just  born  so.  They  can  be  educated  to  it.  They 
can  be  trained  to  it.  They  can  be  made  by  hand.  The  thin 
lips  and  little  shifty  motions  of  the  woman  with  the  potato 
and  whatever  it  is  she  has  in  the  teacup  tell  convincingly 
that  she  has  done  most  of  the  wreckage  work  on  the  loose¬ 
eared  individual  busy  with  the  sinkers  at  the  end  of  the 
counter. 

Hell  has  no  terrors  for  him,  for,  as  Uncle  Joe  used  to  say, 
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“He  has  done  been  dar.”  He  has  lived  there  many  years 
and  never  had  a  vacation. 

If  he  had  been  a  real  man  he — but  what’s  the  use?  If  he 
had  been  a  real  man  he  wouldn’t  have  mated  with  her.  A 
real  man  just  wants  a  womanly  woman,  lovable  and  apprecia¬ 
tive,  and  when  the  manly  man  and  the  womanly  woman 
marry  they  will  vie  with  one  another  as  to  which  shall  he 
first  to  concede  to  the  other  in  every  little  thing,  his  every 
act  testifying  of  protecting  care  and  reverence  and  hers  of 
tender  regard  and  affection. 

They  finished.  She  threw  her  parting  message  at  the 
waitress,  but  the  waitress’  face  bespoke  such  quiet  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  knew  it  had  been  in  the  tea.  The  loose-eared 
slave  gathered  the  bundles  and  took  his  orders,  and  I  turned 
to  finish  my  glass  of  milk,  and  it  had  soured.  Gates. 


NATIONAL  BUILDING  MATERIAL  EXPOSITION. 


THE  FIRST  “building  material”  exhibition  ever  held  in 
this  country  will  take  place  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  for  a  week  during  the  month  of  May  next.  It 
will  be  officially  known  as  “The  National  Building  Material 
Exhibition,”  and  will  aim  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  public 
and  private  building  construction  down  to  the  minutest  de¬ 
tail.  Plans  for  the  exhibition  have  been  carefully  laid  and 
the  support  and  patronage  of  all  of  the  most  prominent  archi¬ 
tects,  manufacturers  of  building  materials  and  the  various 
mechanics  arid  building  trades  associations  have  been  en¬ 
listed,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  exhibition  will 
greatly  stimulate  the  interest  not  only  of  those  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  building  construction,  but  also  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public!  Among  those  who  have  placed  the  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  upon  the  venture  are:  McKim,  Mead  &  White;  Hardee 
&  Short,  Jas.  E.  Ware  &  Sons,  Janes  &  Leo,  Pollard  &  Steinan, 
architects,  and  Jas.  A.  Farley,  Wm.  Crawford,  Dawson  & 
Archer,  Fountain  &  Choate  and  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Construction 
Company,  builders. 

While  the  coming  show  is  to  be  a  “national”  building  ma¬ 
terial  exhibition,  it  will  in  reality  be  of  international  im¬ 
portance.  as  it  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Building  Show 
building  in  London  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  there  will  be 
shown  at  Madison  Square  Garden  a  great  variety  of  imported 
appliances  and  accessories.  As  the  London  show  has  met 
with  the  greatest  success,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer  and  the  general  public,  the  field  in  this  country  is 
so  much  more  extensive  owing  to  the  rapid  advancement  in 
recent  years  in  building  construction  that  the  initial  exhibi¬ 
tion  here  promises  to  far  surpass  the  one  of  older  date.  The 
scope  of  the  coming  show  will  cover  such  a  large  field  that 
the  architect,  the  general  builder  and  the  man  who  special¬ 
izes  in  interior  and  exterior  appurtenances  and  the  house¬ 
holder  will  find  upon  entering  the  Garden  everything  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of  any  kind  or  de¬ 
scription  of  buildings. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  show,  and  something  that 
will  certainly  create  a  sensation,  will  be  the  daily  buildipg 
and  completion  of  an  entire  house.  This  is  something  that 
has  not  only  never  been  attempted  before,  but  which  has  only 
been  made  possible  by  the  wonderful  advancement  in  con¬ 
struction  work  of  the  past  few  years.  While  this  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  an  expert  upon  the  fitting  out  with  modern  appliances  of 
public  and  private  buildings  will  lecture  and  give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  many  wonderful  and  useful  recent  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  exhibition  by  the  prominent 
architects  of  this  country  of  the  pictures  of  our  most  famous 
public  and  private  buildings  will  constitute  a  wonderful  art 
show  in  itself,  and  the  concert  hall  in  the  Garden  has  been 
reserved  for  this  purpose  while  the  show  is  in  progress.  An¬ 
other  attraction  of  the  exhibition  will  be  a  display  of  modern 
country  and  suburban  residences,  showing  all  of  the  best 
features  of  architecture  and  the  innumerable  conveniences  by 
which  recent  inventions  have  placed  the  life  of  the  twentieth 
century  suburbanites  upon  a  par  with  the  householder  who 
lives  in  his  own  'house  in  the  city  or  in  an  up-to-date  metro¬ 
politan  apartment. 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  SIMONS  BRICK  COMPANY’S  YARD  NO.  3,  SIMONS,  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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MAKING  SAND  MOLD  BRICK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
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NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  town  of  Simons,  Cal.,  is  located  on 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  six  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  more  than  450  people 
and  affords  comfortable  housing  accommodations,  a  res¬ 
taurant,  stores,  school  house,  postoffice  and  in  fact  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  modern  town,  with  its  own  water  and  elec¬ 
tric  light  plant. 

It  is  in  this  interesting  town  that  the  Simons  Sand  Mold 
Brick  Plant  is  located.  The  factory  has  a  capacity  of  30 
minimum  carloads  per  day  of  common  building  brick  for  foun¬ 
dation  and  sewer  construction.  Owing  to  the  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  clay  found  in  this  locality  and  the  fact  that  the  most 
modern  equipment  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  ware, 
they  turn  out  brick  that  they  claim  cannot  be  equaled  in  the 
West. 

The  raw  material  is  a  surface  clay  averaging  16  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  bank  by  means  of  a  steam 
shovel,  hauled  to  the  plant  in  cars  drawn  by  mules  and  taken 
up  an  incline  to  the  platform  above  the  Potts  disintegrators 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  winding  drum  and  cable.  The  brick¬ 
making  machines,  six  in  number,  made  by  C.  &  A.  Potts  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  set  in  pairs,  side  by  side.  Three 
men,  one  for  each  pair  of  machines,  are  employed  to  draw  the 
clay  and  feed  same  into  the  machines.  Each  machine  has  a 
Potts  mold  sander  attached.  The  capacity  of  each  of  these 
machines  is  5,000  brick  per  hour  and  they  are  driven  by  a  30 
h.p.  electric  motor.  The  brick  are  taken  from  the  machines, 
placed  on  pallets  and  carried  on  wire  rope  conveyors  to  the 
drying  racks.  In  this  method  two  men  only  are  required  to 
put  the  output  of  each  machine  in  the  racks.  Wire  rope  con¬ 
veyors  are  also  used  for  taking  dried  brick  to  the  kilns,  which 
are  the  up-draft  clamp  type,  having  a  capacity  of  750,000  to 
950,000  each.  Oil  is  used  for  fuel  and  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Three  and  a  half  to  six  days  are  consumed  in  the 
burning. 

The  first  brick  machine  purchased  by  the  Simons  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  Potts  wood  frame  horizontal  machine.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  Simons  plant  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
sand  mold  brick  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


HUDSON  RIVER  BRICK  ASSOCIATION  DISSOLVED. 


The  affairs  of  the  old  Hudson  River  Brick  Association  are 
being  wound  up.  The  report  of  Referee  Henry  Kohl  has  been 
confirmed  by  Justice  Morschauer  and  a  voluntary  dissolution 
was  ordered.  The  order  also  directed  John  B.  Rose,  treas¬ 
urer,  to  divide  the  money  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to  about 
$5,000,  among  the  directors. 

The  Hudson  River  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  was 
incorporated  May  8,  1895,  and  the  preamble  to  its  constitution 
read: 

“To  reform  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  the  brick  business,  to 
promote  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
members,  to  organize  and  preserve  and  disseminate  accurate 
and  reliable  information  among  members,  to  procure  uniform¬ 
ity  and  certainty  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  trade,  to  pro¬ 
tect  members  from  unjust  and  unfair  competition.” 

Most  of  the  original  directors  held  office  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution,  as  follows:  William  K.  Hammond,  New  York; 
Robert  Main,  New  York;  John  B.  Rose,  Newburgh;  Everett 
Fowler,  Haverstraw;  H.  N.  Wood,  Haverstraw;  Lucien  Wash¬ 
burn,  Haverstraw;  H.  Ramsdell,  Newburgh;  A.  E.  Aldridge, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson ;  Charles  A.  Schultz,  Rondout;  Albert  Ter¬ 
ry,  Rondout;  George  W.  Washburn,  Saugerties;  Jerome 
Walsh,  Newburgh;  F.  W.  Bartlett,  Newburgh. 

The  association  was  deemed  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law,  and  voluntary  dissolution  was  considered  the 
wisest  move.  Another  organization  has  been  formed,  which, 
when  perfected,  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  of  helpful¬ 
ness  without  incurring  the  danger  of  violating  the  law. 


ROSPECTS  APPEAR  to  be  brightening 
all  the  time  in  the  building  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  and  all  clayworking  institutions  re¬ 
port  a  splendid  line  of  trade  in  view  for 
the  near  future.  The  outside  brick  de¬ 
mand  is  unusually  strong  at  the  present 
time  and  large  quantities  of  building 
brick  are  being  constantly  shipped  out  to 
meet  these  requirements.  In  fact,  the  demand  all  over  north¬ 
western  Ohio  and  southeastern  Michigan  has  been  active  for 


months,  and  Toledo  brick  concerns  have  found  enough  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  them  busy.  Most  of  the  local  plants  have  op¬ 
erated  a  large  part  of  the  winter.  At  present  all  local  plants 
are  closed  down  except  the  Ohio  Brick  Company  plant  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  but  it  has  been  simply  a  question 
of  repairs,  and  all  will  again  be  running  with  renewed  im¬ 
petus  within  a  few  days.  The  Collingwood  Brick  Company 
and  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  both  announce  that 
they  will  be  again  manufacturing  brick  early  in  March  after 
a  temporary  shut-down  of  a  few  weeks  for  repairs.  Some  of 
them  have  added  extra  equipment  for  this  season,  and  all  are 


preparing  for  a  season  of  unusual  activity. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  plenty  of  brick  to  be  had  to  meet 
all  demands,  but  there  is  no  large  surplus  on  hand,  despite 
winter  operations  of  the  manufacturers,  and  if  building  busi¬ 
ness  develops  to  the  proportions  indicated  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  some  scrambling  for  building  brick  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  before  the  season  is  over.  In  Toledo  proper  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  building  assured  for  the  early  spring  that 
will  tax  brick  industries  to  their  limit,  especially  if  outside 


trade  should  continue  as  brisk  as  it  has  been. 

Prospects  for  the  paving  block  and  sewer  pipe  industries 
were  never  better.  There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  paving 
in  Toledo  the  coming  year,  and  the  same  is  true  in  most  of 
the  smaller  cities  of  this  section.  Much  legislation  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  preliminary  stages,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  volume  of  business  will  be  far  greater  than  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  financial  condition  is  much  clearer  and  munici¬ 
palities  are  finding  no  trouble  in  marketing  their  bonds. 
Prices  are  holding  up  well  for  both  paving  brick  and  building 
brick.  The  latter  are  selling  at  about  $7.50  for  foundation 
brick  and  $7.75  to  $8.00  for  face  brick.  Brick  men  are  full 
of  optimism  and  conditions  appear  to  warrant  their  faith. 

Plans  are  under  way  looking  to  the  ultimate  sale  of  the 
business  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Company  to  the 
France  Stone  Company.  The  latter  concern  virtually  con¬ 
trols  the  stone  situation  of  this  section,  and  should  the  pres¬ 
ent  deal  be  consummated,  the  concern  will  handle  all  kinds 
of  builders’  supplies.  The  company  is  an  unusually  strong 
one  financially,  and  during  the  past  year  has  secured  in  road 
contracts  from  Lucas  county  alone  more  than  $100,000.  It 
will  undoubtedly  become  an  important  factor  in  the  builders’ 
supply  business  of  this  section,  if  the  bargain  is  successfully 
concluded. 

Involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  federal  court  at  Toledo  against  Richard  C.  Ker- 
lin,  one  of  the  best  known  paving  contractors  of  northwestern 
Ohio.  Petitioners  claim  that  Kerlin  is  insolvent  and  that  he 
has  preferred  creditors.  No  list  of  liabilities  nor  assets  has 
yet  been  filed. 

The  Collingwood  Brick  Company  has  removed  its  offices 
from  the  Obio  building  to  the  plant.  The  removal  was  made 
to  facilitate  business.  The  concern  reports  a  splendid  trade 
all  winter  and  a  large  volume  of  good  trade  just  ahead.  1  he 
plant,  which  has  been  closed  for  annual  repairs  for  a  few 
weeks,  will  soon  be  in  operation  again. 

The  packing  plant  of  the  Potters’  Co-Operative  Company, 
at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  was  recently  burned  to  the  ground, 
entailing  a  heavy  loss.  Damage  to  the  building  is  estimated 
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at  $5,000  and  about  $1,700  worth  of  finished  ware  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  blaze  is  thought  to  have  been  incendiary. 

“While  local  trade  is  a  trifle  slow,”  said  Secretary  Kuhl- 
man,  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company,  “outside  business  is  holding 
very  strong.”  The  company  has  been  operating  its  local  yards 
practically  all  winter  without  cessation.  Some  new  machin¬ 
ery  was  recently  added  to  the  plant  greatly  increasing  its 
output. 

The  Carey  Porcelain  Plant,  a  new  concern  recently  organ¬ 
ized  at  Carey,  Ohio,  will  soon  be  operating  with  a  force  of  50 
men  at  the  start.  The  company  is  backed  by  local  capital. 
Announcement  is  made  that  the  entire  output  of  the  plant  has 
already  been  sold.  The  business  will  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  W.  H.  Bish,  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  T.  O.  D. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND. 


JILDING  AT  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  other 
centers  of  the  South  looks  good  for  the 
springtime.  A  number  of  notable 
structures  will  go  up  in  Memphis  during 
the  first  part  of  1911.  The  brick  firms 
here  and  in  the  smaller  towns  give 
favorable  trade  reports. 

A  five-story  apartment  house  will  be 
erected  in  Memphis  by  W.  R.  Malcolm,  a  capitalist  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  will  cost  about  $200,000.  Lee  Horn,  of  Horn  Bros., 
Memphis,  who  sold  the  land,  says  that  plans  are  being  drawn 
by  Louisville  architects. 

A  six-story  glass  house  for  loft  building,  front  and  rear  of 
plate  glass,  will  also  be  built.  The  cost  will  be  $85,000.  The 
house  will  be  completed  bv  September  1  and  the  owners  will 
be  Misses  Belle  and  Rowena  Lee. 

It  is  reported  that  the  ’Frisco  Lines  (the  other  self  of  the 
K.  C.,  M.  &  B.  railway)  is  preparing  to  build  new  shops  and 
yards  in  Memphis  on  a  site  purchased  a  few  days  ago. 

President  Chas.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  who  was  in  Memphis  a  few  days,  states  that  work  will 
begin  in  a  few  days  on  a  new  passenger  station.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  new  station  will  cost  about  $750,000,  and  will 
be  on  the  site  of  the  present  Union  Station,  at  Main  and  Cal¬ 
houn  streets.  Colonial  architecture  will  be  used. 

Architect  Geo.  R.  Mann,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  plans  for  the  new  Pulaski  county  court 
house.  About  $200,000  will  be  expended  in  enlarging  the 
building,  which  is  of  brick. 

E.  C.  Rice  has  succeeded  O.  O.  Howard  at  Memphis  as 
secretary  of  the  Builders’  Exchange.  L.  T.  Lindsey  was 
elected  president. 

The  Camden  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  commenced 
business  at  Camden,  Tenn.,  and  will  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
tilings,  bricks,  etc.  The  company  is  headed  by  Granberry 
Greer. 

The  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  depot  at  Chattanooga  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  120  feet.  The  walls  will  be  of  brick. 

Henry  Hubbart,  of  Huntingdon,  Tenn.,  is  building  a  new 
Methodist  church  at  McKenzie,  Tenn.  It  is  of  brick  and 
stone,  the  exterior  of  pressed  brick,  colonial  design. 

The  Memphis  Country  Club  will  erect  an  $85,000  club¬ 
house  to  replace  the  one  that  burned  a  short  while  ago. 
Work  will  start  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  structure  will 
be  of  brick. 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  president  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company, 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  recently  elected  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Capital  Association,  which  organization  has  as  its  object 
the  removal  of  the  State  Capital  from  Atlanta  to  Macon,  Ga. 
Recently  Mr.  Dunwody  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Building 
Brick  Association  of  America. 

C.  Sparks,  of  the  McKenzie  Pottery,  at  McKenzie,  Tenn., 
is  running  that  institution  full  time  and  reports  trade  good. 


The  pottery  turns  out  jars,  vases,  tiling  for  hearths,  jugs  and 
other  clayware. 

The  McDade  Brick  Company,  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are:  E.  F.  Brown,  Geo.  L.  Teat,  S.  J.  Spencer  and 
N.  F.  Delatte. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  Memphis  contemplates  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  brick  banking  house  on  the  site  of  its  present 
home  at  109  Madison  street  some  time  this  year.  The  cost 
will  be  $75,000.  C.  Planter  Raine  is  president. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  Nashville  on  a  new  Catholic  cathe¬ 
dral  after  plans  by  Architects  Asmus  and  Norton,  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  building  is  Roman  Basilican.  The  material  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  will  be  hydraulic  impervious  brick. 

Dixie. 


A  GOOD  BUSINESS  CONNECTION. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  in  this  issue  the  fact  that  the 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
successful  in  engaging  the  services  of  Mr.  I.  R.  Lamport  of 


I.  R.  Lamport,  Mapleton,  Kansas. 


Mapleton,  Kas.,  in  a  selling  capacity.  Mr.  Lamport  will 
travel  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and 
will  represent  the  full  line  of  his  company  in  these  States. 
Mr.  Lamport  is  an  indefatigable  worker  and  has  had  many 
years  of  active  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products, 
which  peculiarly  fits  him  to  handle  his  new  line  of  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  a  wide  range  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  territory  in  which  he  will  travel,  which  is 
largely  the  result  of  his  pleasing  personality  and  the  uniform¬ 
ly  courteous  treatment  which  lie  extends  to  every  one  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We  predict  for  Mr.  Lamport 
very  good  success  and  congratulate  the  Manufacturers’  Equip¬ 
ment  Company  on  their  good  fortune  in  having  obtained  so 
worthy  a  representative. 


Mechanical  manipulation  is  not  only  a  great  boon  to  our 
industrial  life,  but  it  is  a  saving  grace  of  our  high  wages,  for 
without  it  to  carry  on  our  industries  as  we  do  would  necessi¬ 
tate  even  skilled  workmen  working  for  the  small  wages  that 
they  do  in  the  old  countries,  and  yet  practically  every  labor- 
saving  device  is  viewed  with  more  or  less  concern  by  the 
laboring  men. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


We  are  located  in  Mississippi,  have  a  great  quantity  of 
low-grade  fuel,  which  is  practically  a  waste  product  from  our 
yellow  pine  sawmill,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  fuel, 
which  is  too  low  grade  to  utilize  in  burning  Prick,  could  be 
utilized  by  converting  it  into  producer  gas.  So  far  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn  of  any  process  by  which  this  can  be  done. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject? 

In  good  gas  producer  practice  two  important  facts  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  they  are,  first,  any  kind  of  solid 
or  liquid  fuel  can  be  gasified  in  a  properly  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  gas  producer,  and,  secondarily,  such  producer  gas 
generally  enables  the  clayworker  to  effect  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  in  ceramic  kilns  than  is  possible  to  attain  by  using 
solid  low-grade  fuels  direct.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  gas 
produced  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  type  of  fuel  used 
and  the  manner  of  operating  the  gas  producer,  but  no  matter 
whatever  kind  of  solid  fuel  is  used  the  operation  of  making 
gas  is  subservient  to  the  internal  working  zones  of  the  gasi¬ 
fying  or  generating  process,  and  they  are  combustion,  gasi¬ 
fying  and  distilling  zones,  and  in  your  case,  should  you  use 
green  or  wet  wood,  we  might  add  a  fourth  zone  and  call  it 
the  drying  zone — the  point  where  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  wood  is  evaporated. 

The  shape  of  the  producer  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
whether  wood,  plat  shavings,  sawdust,  tanbark  or  any  other 
fuel  of  the  cellulose  type  is  used,  or  whether  fossil  (coal) 
fuel  is  used,  such  as  lignite,  bituminous  (caking  or  non-cak¬ 
ing)  or  anthracite  or  the  allied  cokes.  The  size  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  gas  there  is  required  in 
a  given  time.  Temperature  and  area  go  hand  in  hand,  for 
the  higher  the  temperature  and  the  larger  the  surface  of 
glowing  hot  fuel,  the  more  rapid  and  surer  will  the  gasifica¬ 
tion  go  on ;  and  therefore  inversely :  The  lower  the  temperature 
and  the  smaller  the  bed  of  glowing  hot  fuel,  the  slower  and 
more  uncertain  will  the  gasification  be,  hence  a  larger  pio- 
ducer  cannot  be  run  economically  to  make  a  small  quantity 
of  gas.  The  question  of  temperature  in  the  gasification  zone 
is  of  vital  importance  in  order  to  change  the  products  of 
combustion  into  gas,  even  with  an  ordinary  suction  or  natuial 
draft  producer,  but  with  a  steam-blown  gas  producer  it  is 
surely  of  still  greater  importance,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  steam  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  As  evidence  that 
the  various  types  of  cellulose  (woody)  fuel  have  been  and 
are  used  the  following  analyses  are  presented: 


Wood. 

Peat. 

Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Nitrogen  ■ . 

.  53.2 

63.1 

64.9 

64.8 

Carbon  Monoxide  34.5 

22.4 

34.1 

33. S 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

.  11.6 

14.0 

0.8 

1.3 

Hydrogen  . 

.  0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

The  analysis  of  the  gas  from  charcoal  and  coke  are  merely 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  producer  gas  made  from  low-grade  or  difficult- 
to-handle  fuels,  as  against  direct  firing,  are  well  known  and 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  go  a  little  farther  into  the  wTood  fuel  gas  producer  propo¬ 
sition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fuel  you  intend  to  use  in;  the 
gas  producer  contains  rosin,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
resin.  Now,  rosin  is  a  substance  that  is  susceptible  to  de¬ 
structive  distillation  at  what  might  be  termed  at  ,low  tem¬ 
peratures,  while  the  gasification  in  the  gas  producer  should 
then  be  termed  a  high  temperature  process,  thus  placing  the 
two  conditions  out  of  harmony.  The  question  or  Interest  in 
designing  a  gas  producer  for  using  such  fuel  is  this:  Shall 


the  condensible  distillation  products  of  the  rosin  part  be  col 
lected  as  oil  or  tarry  products  or  shall  the  producer  be  op¬ 
erated  to  gasify  everything  that  is  susceptible  of  gasification? 
As  rosin  is  in  the  class  of  unsaturated  hydro-carbons,  the  re¬ 
tort  gasification  products  will  be  largely  in  the  shape  of  hydro¬ 
carbons,  and  100  pounds  of  rosin  would  give  about  1,300  cubic 
feet  of  very  rich  gas,  containing  no  nitrogen,  and  would  burn 
very  effectively  even  when  cold,  as  compared  to  its  gasifica¬ 
tion  product  from  a  gas  producer,  owing  to  the  then  present 
nitrogen.  But  in  the  distillation  zone  of  the  gas  producer  no 
such  high  temperatures  are  found  as  would  be  required  in  a 
retort  gasification  and  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  rosin 
in  the  gas  producer  is  more  along  the  temperature  conditions 
of  the  turpentine  and  rosin  oil  industries.  The  distillation 
temperatures  used  in  the  rosin  oil  industries  all  lay  below 
400  degrees,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the 
distillation  products  and  their  distilling  temperatures  as  well, 
viz: 

Acetic  Water — About  3  per  ceht.  under  165  degrees. 

Spirits — About  15  per  cent. 

Heavy  Oil — About  25  per  cent,  under  290  degrees. 

Light  Oil — About  25  per  cent,  under  315  degrees. 

Blue  Oil — About  15  per  cent,  under  350  degrees. 

Tar  (Residium) — About  10  per  cent. 

Non-Condensible  Gas— -About  7  per  cent. 

The  tar  at  this  stage  is  still  limpid  and  can  be  run  off 
through  a  cock,  but  some  manufacturers  keep  on  distilling 
this  tar  until  the  residue  amounts  to  only  about  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  rosin  and  is  in  the  shape  of  coke.  Tha 
above  named  volatile  hydro-carbons  are  condensible  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  slightly  below  the  distillation  temperature,  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  gas  producer  to  gather 
up  the  oily  products  and  use  them  as  a  by-product,  especially 
so  as  the  producer  gas  would  contain  quite  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  moisture  coming  from  the  green  lumber.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  heat  temperature  which  can  be  obtained  from 
a  dry  gas  is  very  much  higher  than  could  be  obtained  from  a 
wet  gas.  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  following  data  given  by 
“Rimman”:  A  producer  gas  containing  32  per  cent,  moisture 
after  passing  through  a  condenser  contained  only  2  per  cent, 
moisture,  or  water  vapor,  and  upon  combustion  with  cold  air 
created  a  burning  temperature  of  1950  degrees  C  and  with 
air  and  gas  at  1200  degrees  C,  a  temperature  of  3100  degrees 
C  was  effected  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
green  fuel  it  is  impossible  to  create  such  high  temperatures. 
However,  should  it  not  be  desirable  to  use  these  condensible 
hydro-carbons  as  by-products  then  the  gas  producer  must  be 
so  arranged  that  they  will  pass  through  the  decomposing  zone 
of  the  gas  producer  and  be  converted  into  hydrogen,  carbon 
monoxide  or  non-condensible  hydro-carbons.  To  design  a 
gas  producer  which  will  convert  all  the  combustible  portion 
of  the  original  fuel  into  gas  should  not  be  a  difficult  task,  and 
the  fuel  conditions  at  your  location  may  be  such  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  get  all  the  heat  value  out  of  the  fuel  that  can 
be  obtained.  Before  this  article  is  closed  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  important  fact;  that  is,  absence  of  sulphur 
in  wood  producer  gas.  This  condition  makes  this  gas  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  burning  high-grade  potteries,  glazed 
ware  and  calcareous  clays.  It  can  also  be  used  for  direct 
heat  in  drying  tunnels  and  is  of  excellent  service  in  drying 
wet  clays  in  the  revolvable  clay  dryers.  It  is  also  an  open 
question  whether  the  ashes  would  contain  potash  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  pay  for  leaching  out.  In  my  home  country 
wood  ashes  are  considered  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees, 
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and  a  ready  market  should  be  found  in  the  Southern  fruit 
belt. 


Can  clays  other  than  shales  be  used  for  paving  brick? 

It  is  the  popular  belief  that  shale  clay  is  the  only  clay 
that  is  adapted  to  paving  brick  manufacture  because  the  suc¬ 
cessful  paving  brick  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are 
using  shale  clay  for  such  purposes.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  such  extensive  shale  beds  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Europe  is  not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  other  clays, 
mixture  of  clays  or  mixture  with  other  qualifying  or  modify¬ 
ing  substances  at  times  have  to  be  used.  As  is  well  known, 
the  demands  of  a  good  paving  brick  clay  are  that  it  not  alone 
vitrifies,  but  that  it  must  also  furnish  a  tough  product.  Hence 
it  is  possible  that  a  certain  shale  is  not  good  for  paving  brick, 
but  just  as  the  potter,  fire-brick  and  sewer-pipe  manufacturer 
can  obtain  desired  results  by  judicious  blending  of  the  raw 
materials,  so  should  the  paving  brickmaker  be  able  to  blend 
his  materials  to  obtain  the  product  he  desires.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  paving  brickmaker  is  aware  of  these  conditions  and  pro¬ 
cesses  and  to  show  their  resourcefulness  it  can  here  be  cited 
that  pavers  are  there  made  out  of  calcareous  clay,  a  mixture 
of  other  clay  with  calcareous  clays,  a  clay  similar  to  our 
Western  Loess  clay,  and  so  forth. 

In  making  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  value  and 
merit  of  a  clay  for  paving  brick  or  for  any  other  purpose  or 
use,  it  is  well  to  take  cognizance  of  the  rapid  sudden  fusion 
of  the  lime  products,  the  gradual  softening  of  the  feldspar, 
the  slow  and  regular  fusion  of  the  magnesia  products,  the 
relative  effect  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  the  relative 
stability  of  the  koalinite  as  such,  the  permeating  effect  of  the 
iron-lime  silicate,  and  also  to  take  care  of  the  molecular 
values  of  the  elements  as  to  their  combining  value  and 
weight.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  make  a  rational 
as  well  as  a  mechanical  (wash)  analysis  of  the  submitted 
clays  in  order  to  determine  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  clay.  In  using  the  results  of  the 
physical  determinations  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of 
the  elementary  chemical  analysis  a  good  ratio  insight  can  be 
obtained  that  will  aid  materially  to  a  utility  determination  of 
a  clay,  one  of  the  requisites  being  that  the  alkalies  are  deter¬ 
mined  as  soda  and  potash — each  separately.  The  method 
can  be  outlined  as  follows:  The  soda  and  potash  in  their 
proper  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  are  calculated  as 
feldspar,  the  remaining  alumina,  with  its  proper  proportion 
of  silica  is  figured  as  kaolinite.  A  test  calculation  is  then 
made  whether  the  remaining  silica  (making  allowance  for 
the  coarse-grained  silica)  is  present  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  form  bisilicates  or  trisilicates  with  the  remaining  fluxes 
or  is  in  excess  of  a  trisilicate.  Based  upon  these  results  so 
found,  the  following  ratios  are  tabulated: 

Kaolinite  to  feldspar. 

Silica  to  remaining  fluxes. 

Kaolinite  to  iron  lime  and  magnesia  silicates. 

Iron  to  lime  and  magnesia  silicates. 

Furthermore,  the  intentional  or  probable  use  of  the  clay 
is  taken  into  consideration:  that  is,  whether  the  clay  is  to 
be  burnt  with  fossil  fuel  (solid  or  gasified),  containing  sul¬ 
phur,  or  whether  the  clay  is  to  he  burnt  with  oil  or  gas  and 
the  possible  formation  of  the  iron-lime  silicate,  and  also  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  the  possible  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  its  reduction  and  all  the  detrimental  or  beneficial  effects 
and  methods  of  burning. 

From  this  resultant  data  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  fairly 
correctly  calculate  the  missing  links  that  will  lead  to  a  higher 
or  lower  vitrification  temperature,  a  differing  body  texture 
and  a  better  burning  method  may  possibly  be  determined 
also.  Such  auxiliary  substances  being  magnesia  or  iron  in 
some  cheap  form,  feldspathic  granite,  porphyry  basalt,  blast 
furnace  slag  or  some  other  cheap  material  having  equivalent 
effect.  It  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  to  calculate 
processes  or  mixes  that  will  improve  defective  clays.  This 


compounding  or  blending  method  for  raw  materials  to  be  used 
for  paving  brick  manufacture  is  compulsory  in  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  in  Europe,  in  order  to  secure  the  required  or 
demanded  conditions  or  properties  of  a  first-class  paver,  and 
there  exists  no  good  reason  why  the  same  methods  when 
adopted  in  this  country  should  not  lead  to  equally  good  or 
beneficial  results. 

The  following  European  paving  brick  are  cited,  viz: 

Buda-Pesth — Calcareous  clay. 

Schattau — Calcareous  clay  and  fire  clay. 

England — Calcareous  clay  and  red  clay;  so-called  ferro- 
metallic  pavers. 

Dresden — Lime,  marly  clay. 

A  letter  is  before  me  from  a  European  paving  brick¬ 
maker  in  which  it  is  stated:  “Paving  brick  made  according 
to  my  method  and  process  have  been  down  on  the  street  for 
23  years,  and  the  total  wear  in  that  time  has  only  been  3 
millimetres  (about  y8  of  an  inch).” 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  and  speaks  well  for  foreign 
paving  bricks.  The  writer  has  seen  English  pavers  (yel¬ 
low)  that  sold  for  $36.00  a  thousand  in  Philadelphia. 

It  would  strike  almost  anyone  that  if  a  paving  brick  con¬ 
cern  has  to  remove  very  much  overburden  (in  one  plant  be¬ 
tween  30  to  40  feet)  it  would  surely  pay  to  have  a  testing 
laboratory  look  into  the  problem  for  them  and  devise  a  meth- 
of  of  utilizing  such  overburden.  Freight  rates  today  are  on 
a  par  for  everyone  and  it  is  possible  that  paving  brick  may 
be  made  at  a  slightly  increased  cost  if  the  quality  is  im¬ 
proved,  thereby  in  a  measure  allowing  competition  as  to 
other  pavers  that  have  to  come  from  a  greater  distance. 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  annual  gathering  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Radisson, 
March  15  and  16.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as 
hoped  for,  due  some  thought,  to  the  late  date  and  the  fine 
weather,  which  had  resulted  in  many  manufacturers  begin¬ 
ning  the  season’s  operations,  which  prevented  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting.  There  were  representatives  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  good  meeting  was  held. 

Industrial  training  was  the  keynote  of  the  convention,  and 
the  organization  is  in  favor  of  it  and  will  work  to  that  end,  as 
the  resolutions  will  show: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  by  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association,  That  we 
endorse  the  work  of  the  Building-  Brick  Association  of  America 
in  its  campaign  to  present  to  the  building  public  of  America, 
the  advantages  of  burned  clay  construction  in  the  building  of  houses, 
and  we  urge  upon  our  members  and  brick  manufacturers  every¬ 
where  to  co-operate  with  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  to 
plan  their  individual  advertising  to  reinforce  the  work  of  this 
body,  to  the  end  of  each  assisting  the  other. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  urge  upon  school  and  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  the  necessity  of  revising  the  school  courses, 
to  the  end  of  offering  a  better  opportunity  for  training  children 
toward  the  development  of  whatever  their  native  inclination 
may  be,  and  that  we  urge  the  improvement  of  manual  training 
and  its  extension  along  such  lines  as  may  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skilled  mechanics.  We  urge  the  legislature  of  Minne¬ 
sota  to  appropriate  funds  for  a  school  of  trades,  including  brick¬ 
laying  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  as  a  model  for  the 
school  districts  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  association  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis  for  the  courtesies 
extended  during  the  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Radisson  be 
given  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  co-operation  and  assistance 
during  our  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  Prof.  Bell  for  his 
valuable  address  on  the  subject  of  “Trade  Schools.” 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 

E.  H.  Cobb,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  pres¬ 
ident. 

A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn.,  vice  president. 

Axel  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  secretary. 

R.  B.  Hinkly,  Luverne,  Minn.,  treasurer. 

Executive  committee — President,  vice  president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  ex-officio,  and  Rufus  P.  Morton,  Brickton,  Minn.,  and  J.  P. 
McLean,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

The  new  president  will  name  the  standing  committees  on 
finance  and  industrial  education.  w.  H.  M. 
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TUBE  BLOWING  CONTROL.  Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

_  KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  shows  the  hand  control  wheel  of 
the  New  Marion  Flue  Slower,  which  indicates  at  all 
times  the  exact  operation  of  the  blower.  In  operating 
this  hand  wheel,  start  with  the  valve  spring  lever  in  notch 
No.  1  on  the  hand  wheel  and  turn  the  hand  wheel  around 
slowly  two  or  three  times  and,  as  the  indicator  shows,  it  will 
clean  the  center  section  of  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  and  at  all 
times  the  steam  action  of  the  blower  will  follow  the  spring 
indicator  on  the  lever. 

After  cleaning  the  center  section  of  the  tubes  then  move 
the  spring  lever  to  section  No.  2  and  revolve  the  hand  wheel 
slowly  three  or  four  times,  which  will  clean  the  inside  inter¬ 
mediate  section  of  the  tubes  of  the  boilei .  ^ 

After  this  is  done  move  the  spring  lever  to  notch  No.  3; 
do  not  turn  the  hand  wheel  entirely  around  but  see-saw  the 
hand  wheel  backward  and  forward  on  the  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  side  of  the  operator,  which  will  clean  the  inside  inter¬ 
mediate  tubes  of  the  boiler. 

Then  move  the  lever  to  notch  No.  4  and  see-saw  the  hand 
wheel  on  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  side  of  the  operator,  the 
same  as  when  the  lever  was  in  notch  3,  which  will  clean,  the 
outside  tubes  of  the  boiler. 

By  watching  the  indicator  on  the  hand  wheel,  it  ■will  be¬ 


come  apparent  to  the  operator  that,  in  cleaning  the  outside 
intermediate  and  outside  tubes,  as  the  distance  to  the  nozzle 
of  the  blower  is  further  from  the  outside  tubes  of  the  boiler 
than  it  is  from  the  center  tubes,  the  reason  for  not  turning 
the  hand  wheel  entirely  around  in  cleaning  the  outside  inter¬ 
mediate  and  outside  tubes  of  the  boiler  is  that  it  would  cause 
the  steam  to  play  against  the  arch  of  the  boiler,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary,  if  the  engineer  will  follow  the  indicator  of 

the  blower. 

Also,  in  following  the  instructions  as  shown  by  the  indi¬ 
cator,  it  will  eliminate,  to  a  great  measure,  the  amount  of 
soot  that  is  blown  into  the  boiler  room  in  operating  the 
blower,  which  has  been  a  great  objection  in  some  instances 

in  operating  rear  end  blowers. 

By  operating  this  blower  as  shown  by  the  indicator,  the 
steam  at  all  times  is  playing  only  on  the  tubes  of  the  boiler 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  natural  draft  caused  by 
the ’operation  of  the  blower,  all  of  this  soot  will  be  drawn  out 
through  the  chimney,  thus  keeping  the  boiler  room,  to  a 

marked  degree,  free  from  soot. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
manufacturers,  the  Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co., 
Marion,  Ind.,  whose  ads.  appear  on  pages  532  to  535,  this  issue. 


The  “missing  link  between  failure  and  success  in  the  brick 
business”  is  to  be  forged  out  of  hustle,  and  proper  advertising 
is  recognized  as  an  excellent  implement  to  use  for  the 
forging. 


OISTURE  HAS  BEEN  exceedingly  abund¬ 
ant  in  this  section  of  the  country  during 
the  past  month,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  brick  plants  to  be  shut  down  for  lack 
of  water.  There  is  plenty  of  water  to 
make  steam  out  of,  and  an  abundance  to 
make  brick  out  of— if  it  could  be  hard¬ 


ened.  The  dry  spell  was  of  long  duration,  but  there  is  enough 
water  now  to  make  up  for  all  of  it,  and  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  eccentricities  of  this  section  now  expect  the 


weather  to  continue  wet  for  a  long  time. 

There  was  a  time  when  continued  wet  weather  was  some¬ 
thing  the  brick  plants  dreaded,  as  it  put  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  making  the  clay  and  shale  unworkable,  but  now  so  many 
of  them  use  steam  shovels,  which  take  the  shale  off  of  a  per¬ 


pendicular  face,  and  are  never  laid  out  by  moisture,  that 
plenty  of  rain  is  no  drawback  to  the  business. 

Just  at  this  time  there  is  great  activity  in  every  town 
where  there  is  a  brick  plant,  and  those  which  have  been 
closed  down  for  months  are  opening  up,  and  as  they  have 
generally  overhauled  and  improved  their  plants,  there  should 
be  a  good  output  of  brick  the  coming  season.  Indications 
are  that  it  will  take  a  good  while  to  glut  the  market  this  sum¬ 
mer,  for,  according  to  general  report,  there  is  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  from  every  direction  for  everything  in  the  brick  line. 
The  big  demand  still  continues  to  be  for  paving  brick,  and 
plants  turning  out  good  pavers  are  already  booked  away 
ahead,  and  at  practically  their  own  figures.  Kansas  City  is 
not  doing  much  brick  paving,  but  cities  in  all  directions  from 
it  are  using  all  the  brick  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  they  are 
making  a  much  more  durable  paving  than  is  being  placed  in 

this  city. 

Indications  now  are  that  the  demand  for  common  brick  in 
this  city  will  be  much  greater  this  year  than  ever  before.  Of 
course  it  must  be  realized  that  the  indications  at  this  season 
last  year  were  that  many  more  brick  would  be  used  than  were 
actually  sold  that  year,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  this 
year,  but  there  is  a  different  feeling  reported  this  year.  Those 
who  have  money  seem  to  be  anxious  to  loan  it,  and  it  seems 
evident  that  even  the  timid  ones  who  refused  to  make  loans 
last  year  have  become  tired  of  holding  their  money  where  it 
brought  them  no  revenue,  and  want  to  get  it  out  at  interest 
again.  The  city  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  build¬ 
ing  era,  which  should  last  for  a  number  of  years,  and  nothing 
will  hold  it  away  from  such  an  era  unless  there  is  something 
unforeseen  happens  to  the  entire  country. 

The  builders  of  the  new  union  depot  now  state  that  they 


expect  to  have  the  building  completed  in  1913,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  building  hinges  on  this  one  proposition.  Then  the 
new  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river,  which  will  be  open  to 
both  wagon  and  street  car  traffic,  will  certainly  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  factor  in  the  erection  of  a  different  class  of  buildings 
in  the  North  End,  and  will  probably  cause  the  building  of 
hundreds  of  residences  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  on  the 
hills  which  now  overlook  this  city.  The  completion  of  the 
freight  terminals  and  the  establishment  of  the  union  freight 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  city  will  cause  great  outside 
factory  development,  for  it  will  be  handier  for  a  factoij  to 
then  be  located  in  the  Blue  valley  than  in  the  West  Bottoms, 
for  there  will  be  but  one  station  to  which  the  freight  need  be 
hauled  there,  no  matter  what  road  it  goes  out  on. 

.  Thomas  Eadie,  head  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  is  expected  home  from  a  visit  to  southern  California 

within  a  few  days.  •  . 

A  big  advance  is  expected  on  common  brick  as  the  spring 
comes  on  unless  the  factories  begin  to  get  large  quantities  o 
brick  on  the  cars.  There  has  already  been  two  Afty-cent  ad 
vances  and  another  one  is  expected  within  a  few  daj  . 
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price  of  common  brick  is  now  $0.00  per  thousand  on  board 
cars. 

Tom  Green,  of  the  Sioux  City  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  paid 
a  visit  to  Kansas  City  last  week  while  on  his  way  for  a  South¬ 
ern  trip. 

Secretary  Baird,  of  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  has  resigned  and  has  gone  into  the  brick  job¬ 
bing  business  on  his  own  account  in  this  city.  Mr.  Baird  has 
many  warm  friends  among  the  contractors  here  and  ought  to 
build  up  a  good  business  within  a  very  short  time. 

The  Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Buff  City,  Kas.,  has  opened  up  an  office  in  the  Reliance  build¬ 
ing  in  this  city.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  marketed  all  brick 
sold  in  this  city  through  local  jobbers. 

The  Lyle  Brick  Company  is  now  turning  out  a  repressed 
paving  brick  from  its  yard  in  the  south  part  of  the  city. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company  has  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  a  plant  at  Leeds,  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  where  it  will 
manufacture  a  sand-lime  brick.  K.  A.  W. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  CLAY  INDUSTRY. 


Volumes  of  statistics  are  frequently  elaborate  and  contain 
much  valuable  information,  but  they  are  often  late  in  appear¬ 
ance,  which  reduces  their  usefulness  to  some  extent.  The 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued  its  report  for  the 
year  1909.  It  is  late,  but  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  valuable, 
and  its  information  regarding  the  clay  industry  of  the  State 
is  well  worth  reprinting,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  figures  given  are  for  1909  in  all  instances.  The 
1910  figures  will  not  be  available  until  next  year. 

The  report  starts  with  the  declaration  that  the  principal 
increase  in  capital  invested  in  any  industry  was  in  brick.  The 
total  in  1908  was  $14,411,411  for  both  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
and  in  1909,  $19,041,447,  an  increase  of  $5,230,036,  or  36.3  per 
•cent.  No  other  industry  even  approached  that  showing.  Pot¬ 
tery  remained  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1908. 

There  were  74  establishments  in  1909.  The  average  capi¬ 
tal  invested  was  $215,095  in  1908,  compared  with  $265,425  in 
1909,  an  increase  of  $50,330,  or  23.4  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  stock  used  in  1909  was  $2,802,471,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,928,699  in  1908,  an  increase  of  $873,772,  or  45.3 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  goods  made  in  1909  was  $8,690,903,  against 
$5,056,155  in  1908,  an  increase  of  $3,634,748,  or  71.9  per  cent. 

In  describing  the  number  of  people  employed  in  various 
industries  the  department  points  out  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  brick  and  terra  cotta  trades  as  regards  the  number  of 
people  at  work  is  due  to  what  is  termed  the  season.  Therei 
is  almost  nothing  doing  in  the  winter,  and  these  employes  are 
virtually  idle.  A  few  are  employed  about  some  of  the  plants, 
but  in  the  main  they  have  no  work.  The  total  employed 
-during  the  year  was  7,093,  compared  with  4,792  in  1908,  an 
increase  of  2,301,  or  48  per  cent. 

The  average  yearly  wage  was  $484.27  in  1909,  compared 
with  $430  in  1908,  an  increase  of  $54.27,  or  12.6  per  cent.  The 
companies  complained  some  about  this  increase  in  wages 
when  the  employes  demanded  it,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
strikes  resulted  before  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
justed. 

In  the  art  tile  industry  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
aggregates  $831,078,  which  is  distributed  among  seven  firms. 
In  pottery  the  total  investment  is  $8,763,754,  distributed 
among  49  firms.  The  value  of  the  stock  used  by  the  art  tile 
manufacturers  was  $205,295  and  the  value  of  the  finished 
product  was  $762,699.  The  stock  used'  in  the  potteries  was 
valued  at  $2, 39 *,358,  while  the  finished  product  agereeated 
$7,370,398  in  value. 


It  has  been  a  good  spring  for  selling  and  putting  in  drain 
tile,  and  reports  from  throughout  the  country  indicate  that 
fairly  good  use  lias  been  made  of  the  time. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


An  Appreciative  Clayworker. 

Editor  The  Clay-Wokicer: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00,  for  which  please  continue  to  send  me 
The  Clay-Worker.  The  journal  is  certainly  of  great  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  any  line  of  clayworking,  and  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  recommending  it  to  my  friends.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
clay  journals  published.  Louis  Engler). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  New  Word  in  Clayworking  Nomenclature. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

In  conversation  with  a  friend  not  long  ago  the  subject  of 
“polychrome”  terra  cotta  was  brought  up  and  discussed.  We 
were  speaking  of  how  artistic  it  was  when  properly  used  and 
how  extremely  inartistic  when  improperly  used.  This  friend 
suggested  that  the  latter  form  of  terra  cotta,  i.  e.,  the  inartis¬ 
tic,  might  better  be  known  as  “polly-chromo”  terra  cotta.  It 
certainly  fits  the  case.  Yours  very  truly, 

Barberton,  Ohio.  Frank  H.  Riddle. 


Kept  from  the  Convention  by  Grippe. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  $3.00  in  payment  of 
my  dues  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  I  was  sorry  I  couldn’t  be  with 
the  boys  at  Louisville,  but  I  got  an  attack  of  the  grippe  after 
I  had  my  ticket  bought,  so  I  couldn’t  go,  and  I’ve  been  in  the 
house  ever  since,  but  am  feeling  better  again.  If  you  have 
any  badges  left  I  would  be  thankful  to  receive  one. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Quincy,  Ill.,  February  22,  1911.  John  T.  Hummert. 


N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  Instructive. 

Dear  Randall: 

I  trust  you  reached  your  home  safe  after  such  an  exciting 
time  at  Louisville  and  again  settled  down  to  the  usual  busi¬ 
ness  which,  I  trust,  will  be  more  successful  this  year  than 
any  previous. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  the  pear,  peach  and  plum  trees 
in  blossom,  and  indeed  a  beautiful  sight,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  weather  conditions  that  we  experienced  right 
down  to  Knoxville,  where  the  snow  was  falling  quite  fast. 

My  first  convention  proved  a  very  instructive  one  and  I 
enjoyed  the  time  spent  at  Louisville,  and  would  have  liked  to 
have  given  a  great  deal  more  of  my  time  to  have  gone  more 
fully  into  some  of  the  discussions  had  time  permitted,  espe¬ 
cially  the  fire  brick  question,  grog,  etc.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  branches  of  our  trade  I  have  studied  for  years. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  Daniel  Cobb. 


Iowa  Brickmaker  Acquires  Additional  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  received  your  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  number  this  week 
and  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  same. 

My  father,  J.  A.  Wilson,  just  recently  purchased  the  Gar- 
lison  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Garrison,  Iowa,  and 
will  commence  to  improve  and  increase  the  capacity  of  same 
at  once.  This  makes  three  plants  now  controlled  by  him, 
\iz.  Dows,  Livermore  and  Garrison.  I  am  general  manager 
of  the  Dows  plant  and  also  conduct  the  office  work  for  the 
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Garrison  plant,  where  J.  R.  Patterson  is  manager.  O.  N. 
Heldebrant  is  the  new  manager  of  the  Livermore  plant. 
Business  is  opening  up  briskly  at  all  three  plants  anti  the  out¬ 
look  is  good  for  another  successful  season. 

Wishing  yourselves  much  success,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Dows,  Iowa.  W.  J.  Wilson,  General  Manager. 


California  Brickmaker  Reduces  His  Stock  Pile. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00  for  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  1911.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
doing  down  here  without  tiring  your  patience  with  a  long  let¬ 
ter,  will  say  we  shut  down  in  October  with  2,200,000  brick  on 
hand.  We  have  sold  everything,  including  the  bat  pile.  We 
will  begin  making  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Visalia,  Cal.  J-  H.  Johnson. 

Executive  Department, 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  11,  1911. 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Editor  Clay-Worker: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  received  a  copy  of  your  magazine  several 
days  ago.  You  certainly  made  a  splendid  report  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  deserve  great  credit  for  the  same.  Your  magazine 
was  full  of  news,  and  the  photos  and  everything  were  gotten 
up  in  such  splendid  style  that  several  who  looked  at  it  thought 
it  was  extraordinary  work,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
people  of  Louisville  appreciate  it,  and  I  personally  appreciate 
it  beyond  words  to  express.  We  hope  some  time  in  the  future 
to  be  able  to  repay  you  for  your  kindness  to  our  city.  I  hope 
to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Randall  in  Louisville  again  in  the  near 
future.  Any  time  you  come  over  do  not  fail  to  come  to  see 

me.  With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  O.  HEAD. 


Treasurer  Sibley  Pleased  with  Convention  Report. 
Friend  Randall1 

The  Silver  Anniversary  Convention  Number  just  to  hand, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  its  prompt  appearance  and 
the  artistic  merit  and  finish.  The  convention  was  a  great 
success  from  every  standpoint.  The  National  Association, 
with  its  affiliated  bodies,  has  been  given  an  impetus  that  pre¬ 
sages  a  wonderful  growth  for  all  of  them  during  the  coming 
years. 

The  assistant  secretary  has  always  worn  a  most  winsome 
smile,  but  it  certainly  reached  “killing”  proportions  while  on 
that  subterranean  journey.  Wish  I  could  have  joined  you  on 
that  trip,  but  had  to  hurry  home. 

With  kindest  regards,  Yours  sincerely, 

Jno.  W.  Sibley,  Treasurer. 

Greater  Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  2,  1911. 


The  New  Phase  of  Convention  Work. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

The  convention  was  useful  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
marked  a  departure  from  old-time  methods.  Instead  of  taking 
up  our  time  with  never-ending  discussions  whether  it  is  bettei 
to  burn  our  clay  seven  days  or  eight,  every  man  found  it  was 
up  to  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  campaign  against  lumbei 
and  cement.  For  the  first  time  since  my  connection  with 
the  convention  at  Chicago  in  ’93,  I  felt  convinced  the  brick- 
makers  had  it  firmly  in  mind  to  make  some  money. 

As  Spencer  Kimball  used  to  say,  “We  will  capture  the 
country  if  we  only  keep  after  them.”  A  handful  of  able  man¬ 
ufacturers,  backed  up  by  a  few  factory  bred  distributors,  now 
have  it  within  their  power  to  bring  a  very  worthy  trade  into 
its  proper  position,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  make 
an  advance  this  year  that  will  put  the  industry  on  a  new 
footing  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  BURKE. 


EFFECTS  OF  A  ROUGH  VOYAGE. 


Charles  J.  Newman,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  is  now  on  a 
trip  to  Europe,  writes  under  date  of  February  15,  just  after 
landing  in  Queenstown: 

“I  was  not  sick  a  bit; 

Had  a  splendid  time — nit! 

The  sea  was  rough, 

My  sleeping  tough, 

And  I  didn’t  eat  a  bit.” 

From  which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
Mr.  Newman’s  state  of  mind  at  that  time. 


AN  OLD  FIRM  UNDER  A  NEW  NAME. 


The  Burke  Brick  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  title 
under  which  the  facing  brick  business  commenced  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Burke  in  1890  will  be  known  hereafter.  Following  a  number  of 
changes  due  to  changing  methods,  the  business  has  been  con- 


John  F.  Burke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

centrated  in  a  selling  organization,  which  will  handle  spe¬ 
cialized  products  only.  Every  factory  in  the  group  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  force  in  the  facing  brick  business  of  the  Eastern  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  combined  output  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  lend 
confidence  to  the  largest  buyer.  Mr.  E.  J.  Burke,  president,  is 
known  to  all  the  manufacturers  whose  products  find  Eastern 
markets.  Mr.  John  F.  Burke  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
architects  and  contractors  whose  operations  are  scatteied 
over  New  York  and  New  England  territory.  It  has  been  said 
the  orders  go  to  the  concern  that  watches  both  ends  of  the 
job — manufacturing  and  delivery.  If  this  is  true,  the  Buike 
Brick  Company,  of  Rochester,  shall  trust  to  round  out  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  as  the  people  connected  with  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  know  how  to  play  the  game  from  the  inside.  The  com¬ 
mercial  side,  however,  will  not  be  overlooked  for  the  ideal. 
Both  will  be  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  larger  market  s. 
Sales  and  exhibit  offices,  showing  the  artistic  use  of  bricks, 
are  now  established  in  the  new  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
building,  Rochester,  where  prospective  builders  will  be  cm- 
dially  welcomed  and  afforded  every  convenience. 
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DEEP  SOIL. 


The  big  ditch  dredge  working  near  Arion,  Iowa,  ran  into  the 
stump  of  a  huge  tree  that  had  been  chopped  down  years  ago. 
The  stump  was  buried  under  eight  feet  of  soil  in  the  Boyer 
valley  and  the  ax  marks  on  it  were  still  plain.  The  stump 
was  three  feet  through. 


A  CELERY  GARDEN. 


Forty  thousand  dollars  is  being  expended  by  a  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  company  in  draining  a  marsh  of  about  500  acres  or 
Missouri  river  bottom  land  in  Woodbury  county.  The  land 
is  to  be  used  for  growing  celery. 


CEMENT  IMITATIONS  NOT  “JUST  AS  GOOD.” 


That  failure  of  cement  drain  tile  in  Sac  county,  Iowa,  in 
which  980  feet  of  30-inch  tile  were  found  broken  and  imper¬ 
fect  after  having  been  laid  in  the  ditch,  is  another  example 
of  the  uncertainty  of  cement  tile.  Maybe  cement  tile  will 
give  satisfaction  and  maybe  they  won’t.  In  this  case  the 
experiment  proved  to  be  quite  expensive.  We  wonder  that 
men  will  try  such  things  that  are  new  and  that  have  not  es¬ 
tablished  their  reliability  when  they  know  well-burned  clay 
tile  may  be  relied  upon. 

Cement  tile  are  only  a  cold-water  compound,  while  burned 
clay  tile  are  a  “time  tried  and  fire  tested  certainty.” 


GOVERNMENT  AID. 


Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  “Rural  New  Yorker”  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  aid  furnished  by  the  Canadian  government  to  those 
needing  funds  for  land  drainage.  It  wili  be  found  interesting 
and  probably  some  good  will  arise  from  a  comparison  with 
the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  States.  We  invite  communica¬ 
tions  and  discussion  upon  the  subject  by  those  who  may  be  in 
position  to  give  information  and  instruction: 

Those  Canadian  Drain  Doans. — The  provincial  government 
set  apart  a  certain  sum  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  each 
township  could  make  application  for  a  certain  sum  or  percent¬ 
age,  and  when  that  amount  was  withdrawn  that  particular 
township  could  not  secure  any  further  loan  until  there  was  a 
i  epayment  of  part  of  the  loans.  Then  any  land-owner  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  this  loan  makes  a  personal  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  township  council  for  a  stated  amount.  The  coun¬ 
cil  employs  a  practical  man  to  inspect  the  work  upon  which 
the  loan  is  to  be  charged;  the  amount  of  loan  is  never  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  is  charged  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  lands  benefited,  said  loan  being  collected  in 
twenty  annual  instalments,  including  interest  at  7  per  cent, 
(along  with  general  taxes)  This  plan  is  working  well  in 
South  Gosfield,  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  many 
acres  of  low  land  under  cultivation,  producing  excellent  crops 
and  giving  a  man  of  ordinary  or  perhaps  poor  circumstances 
a  chance  to  help  himself,  as  well  as  a  great  benefit  to  the 
township  at  large.  I  speak  of  this  particular  township  as 
that  was  my  location  up  till  a  few  months  ago;  but  the  same 
scheme  applies  to  the  whole  province,  but  to  what  extent  it 
has  been  used  outside  of  South  Essex  I  could  not  inform  you. 


The  farmers  in  South  Essex  have  done  a  great  amount  of 
work  in  this  way.  Ivan  Sheply. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


Drainage  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  good  dirt  road. 

Black  dirt  prairie  roads  are  the  best  in  the  world  when 
they  are  dry  and  smooth,  and  the  worst  when  wet  and  muddy. 

Three  hundred  Good  Roads  men  recently  met  in  conven¬ 
tion  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

“Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  compulsory  dragging  of 
worked  roads  and  the  creation  of  a  non-divertable  drag  fund. 

“Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  special  system  of  road  man¬ 
agement,  under  a  centralized  authority,  which  shall  work  with 
skilled  and  competent  appointed  officers. 

“Resolved,  That  we  favor  some  form  of  state  aid  to  en¬ 
courage  good  road  building. 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  an 
increased  percentage  of  our  road  fund  be  intrusted  to  the 
management  of  the  board  of  supervisors.” 

One  of  the  interesting  and  practical  things  of  the  meeting 
was  the  description  of  the  road  work  done  in  PiOweshick 
county,  given  by  Supervisor  Manly  and  Road  Engineer  D. 
Stanton. 

The  Poweshiek  county  board  of  supervisors  had  used  the 
1  mill  county  road  levy  to  improve  thirty-two  miles  of  what 
was  formerly  a  very  bad  road  and  which  connects  Malcolm, 
Grinnell,  Montezuma  and  Brooklyn.  During  the  past  two 
years  twenty-five  miles  of  this  road  have  been  perfectly 
graded  and  drained  at  a  total  expense  of  about  $600  per  mile. 

Mr.  Stanton  described  in  detail  the  system  used  and  as¬ 
serted  that  by  the  improvement  of  the  road  values  of  land 
adjoining  had  increased  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  the  United  States  Government,  gave  an 
interesting  address  upon  the  history  of  roads  and  the  great 
improvement  in  roads  that  the  government  has  wrought  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  together  with  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  improving  the  roads  of  the  prairie  states. 

The  address  was  illustrated  with  views  of  muddy  and  dry 
roads  before  and  after  treatment.  The  dry  roads  were  smooth 
and  hard  after  being  perfectly  graded,  drained  and  dragged. 
He  stated  that  the  problem  before  Iowa*at  present  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  improvement  of  her  dirt  roads  and  not  the  use 
of  macadam  and  other  expensive  materials. 

Governor  Carroll,  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly, 
said: 

“I  believe  that  some  legislation  is  needed  with  regard  to 
highway  construction  and  maintenance.  I  would  clothe  the 
board  of  supervisors  with  power  to  employ  a  competent  engi¬ 
neer  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  I  would  abol¬ 
ish  the  office  of  county  surveyor  and  have  the  duties  now  de¬ 
volving  upon  him  performed  by  the  engineer.  As  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  for  dragging  the  roads  I  would  set  aside  one- 
quarter  or  one-third  of  the  taxes  collected  for  road  purposes 
and  to  be  expended  by  the  trustees,  and  would  forbid  its  use 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  dragging.  Then  it  should 
be  provided  that  the  work  of  road  building  should  be  done 
before  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  to  work  the  roads,  except  to 
drag  them,  means  to  put  them  in  condition  often  almost  im¬ 
passable  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.” 

In  an  address  before  the  South  Dakota  Good  Roads  Asso¬ 
ciation  James  J.  Hill,  the  great  railroad  president  of  the 
Northwest,  said: 

“Good  roads  are  expensive;  but  it  costs  more  money  to  do 
without  them  than  to  build  them.  The  attempt  to  improve 
the  highway  by  the  old  system  of  local  supervision,  small  ap¬ 
propriations,  taxes  worked  out  instead  of  paid  in  cash  and 
petty  political  control  wastes  every  dollar  so  expended.  Im¬ 
proved  highways  must  be  built  under  the  direction  of  state 
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commissions,  by  the  orders  of  state  engineers,  according  to 
scientific  methods.  It  is  a  bit  of  technical  engineering,  where 
results  will  always  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  ap¬ 
propriated  and  the  methods  employed. 

“The  thing  most  to  be  avoided  is  the  common  error  of 
proposed  centralization,  which  generally  shelters  somewheie 
the  suggestion  of  a  more  or  less  genteel  graft.  Congressmen 
are  ready  to  ask  the  federal  government  for  billions  to  build 
improved  roads  in  the  states,  and  appeal  to  local  greed  to 
support  them.  This  system  might  easily  bankrupt  the  nation, 
but  it  would  no  more  furnish  the  people  with  good  roads  than 
our  system  of  internal  improvements  has  given  them  available 
waterways.  The  President  has  been  compelled  to  say  that 
the  last  ‘pork  barrel’  has  been  opened.  Federal  control  of 
highway  improvement  would  open  not  a  pork  barrel,  but  a 

slaughter  house. 

“Next  after  the  preservation  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil  I  know  of  no  material  aid  to  the  farming  population 
so  important  as  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  good  roads. 
What  the  telegraph  is  to  general  information  and  the  railroad 
to  commerce,  that  the  country  highway  is  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  The  roads  of  any  community  are  like  the  nervous 


system  of  a  human  body — upon  their  condition  depend  its 
health  and  growth.  There  are  more  than  two  million  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States.  We  spend  on  these  from  $80,000,000 
to  $100,000,000  a  year.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  road  surface 
has  been  permanently  improved  in  any  way.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  conservatively  that  a  moderate  improvement  which 
would  permit  four  bales  of  cotton  to  be  hauled  at  one  load 
instead  of  three,  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  wheat  instead  of 
fifty-five  would  effect  a  saving  of  $10,000,000  on  the  cost  of 
hauling  these  two  crops  alone  to  market.” 


HYDRAULIC  STRIPPING. 


The  removal  of  the  overburden  or  top  soil  from  clay  and 
shale  deposits  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  many  of  our 
readers,  whose  attention  is  called  to  the  able  paper  in  this 
issue  by  Paul  Beer  on  that  subject.  The  Universal  turret 
nozzle,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  525  of  this  issue,  is  being 
used  very  effectively  in  this  character  of  work,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Universal  Nozzle  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  efficient  device  of 
the  sort  now  on  the  market.  Write  them  for  full  particulars, 
mentioning  The  Clay-Worker. 


“THE,  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING.” 


PAUL  GR1ESEOI  ECK 

PRESI OENT 


E  H  ELZEMEYER, 

GEO  C. VI  OETTO,  TREASURER 

SECRETARY 


StZouis.Mo.  Feb.  18th,  1911. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Gentlemen : 

Herewith  find  check  covering  balance  due  as 
per  your  statement  of  the  first  inst.  We  pay  this 
as  we  have  paid  all  of  your  previous  bills,  promptly 
and  cheerfully,  for  we  feel  that  you  are  giving  us 
good  value.  The  returns  from  our  ad  in  the  Clay-Worker 
have  always  been  satisfactory.  We  know  from  the  in¬ 
quiries  received  that  you  not  only  put  us  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  brickmakers  throughout  our  own 
country  but  in  foreign  countries  as  well. 

We  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  January  issue. 
It  was  a  splendid  magazine. 

Wishing  you  continued  prosperity,  we  are, 

Sincerely, 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO., 

Geo.  C.  Videtto,  Sec. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION 


OFFICIAL,  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL,  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription: 


One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  --------  $2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  ....  -  2.50 

Six  copies,  “  “  -  10.00 
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Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

([^"Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should 
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Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  • 

226  East  Ohio  St.  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  [Inc.],  Indianapolis. 


MARCH,  1911.  No.  3. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  two-inch  cube  may  be  a  good  thing  for  road  surfacing, 
but  a  regular  paving  brick  is  better. 

*  *  * 

Isn  t  it  up  to  the  roofing  tile  people  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  is  the  best  fireproof  roof  for  a  waste-heat  dryer? 

*  #  * 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  treat  the  Mexican  revolutionary 
troubles  as  jokes,  but  sometimes  even  jokes  are  a  serious 
matter  to  some  people. 

*  •*  * 

Manganese  steel  is  an  infant  in  the  clayworking  industry 
that  is  beginning  to  make  considerable  noise  around  the  gear 
devices  and  crusher  equipment. 

*  *  * 

Hollow  block  dry  kiln  construction  for  wood-working  in¬ 
dustries  is  a  good  thing  that  we  can  probably  have  more  of 
if  the  clayworking  people  will  keep  pushing  the  matter  right. 

*  *  * 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  getting  too  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  clayworking  industry.  It  may  get  misdi¬ 
rected  in  spots  and  get  a  few  bumps,  but  there  will  never  be 
too  much  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Not  only  does  too  much  of  the  brick  man’s  money  go  up 
in  smoke,  but  there  is  too  much  of  everybody’s  money  going 
up  in  smoke.  The  answer  is  improvement  in  kilns  and 
brick  burning  generally  and  improvement  in  general  con¬ 
struction  with  fireproofing  as  the  goal. 

*  *  * 

Fire  brick  not  only  resists  fire,  but  the  multitude  of  differ¬ 
ent  uses  it  is  put  to  makes  it  resist  some  earnest  efforts  at 
standardizing  and  classifying.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  what  may  be  a  No.  1  fire  brick  for  one 
purpose  may  not  grade  No.  1  for  another,  and  so  it  goes.  Tshe 


fire  brick  man  must  study  and  cater  to  whatever  particular 
use  his  product  is  being  put. 

*  *  * 

The  railroads  have  been  shunted  into  a  siding  with  their 
rate-raising  train,  and  let  us  hope  they  stay  there  awhile  and 
give  us  a  rest  from  rate  wrangling. 

*  *  * 

Every  brick  and  clay  product  man,  whether  he  manufac¬ 
tures  clay  roofing  tile  or  not,  should  lend  a  hand  to  boosting 
this  product,  because  the  use  of  one  clay  product  helps  the 
use  of  another. 

*  *  * 

It  looks  like  there  is  a  building  boom  and  in  consequence 
the  prices  of  lumber  are  being  advanced  rapidly.  This  makes: 
a  double  opportunity  for  building  brick  manufacturers  to  push 
their  products,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  active  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it. 

*  *  * 

The  paving  brick  manufacturer  should  neither  dread  nor 
wait  for  the  criticism  or  judgment  of  a  municipal  inspector 
of  paving  brick.  He  and  those  associated  with  him  in  manu¬ 
facturing  their  product  should  know  when  they  are  turning 
out  an  ideal  product  and  be  able  to  pass  judgment  on  it  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  the  plant. 

*  *  * 

There  was  perhaps  not  as  much  said  at  the  last  conven¬ 
tion  about  color  in  clay  products  as  in  some  of  the  former 
ones,  but  it  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  just  the 
same,  and  it  should  be  kept  alive,  too.  What  we  need  is 
plenty  of  color  variety  to  help  boost  the  clay  products  in 
architecture  of  all  kinds. 


OUR  MEASURE  OF  PROSPERITY. 


In  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the 
prosperity  in  the  United  States,  as  measured  by  imports  of 
luxuries,  it  is  said  that  the  importation  of  articles  usually 
classed  as  luxuries  will  show  a  total  for  the  past  year  of 
sqmewhere  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000  value.  This 
includes  in  addition  to  diamonds,  which  are  an  important 
item,  automobiles,  art  works,  laces,  feathers,  furs,  wines  and 
liquors,  tobacco,  decorated  chinaware  and  a  number  of  other 
articles. 


THE  PROFIT-SHARING  IDEA. 


One  of  the  latest  amended  ideas  that  looks  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  and  is  evidently  in  the  line  of  improvement, 
is  to  take  a  sort  of  profit-sharing  plan,  arrive  at  a  rational 
schedule  of  wages,  either  by  the  day  for  different  men  at  dif¬ 
ferent  capacities,  or  by  some  piece-work  basis.  Have  this 
low  enough  to  keep  it  down  to  some  rational  wages  on  which 
a  man  can  live  comfortably  and  have  it  what  is  considered  a 
fair  return  for  their  work.  Then  divide  the  business  into 
departments  in  the  final  accounting  for  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  pay  back  to  the  laborer  or  working  equipment  a 
percentage  of  the  net  profits  of  the  year  based  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  percentage  of  the  cost  of  labor  itself  and  the  total  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  product.  In  other  words, 
if  the  labor  cost  represents  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
production  and  marketing,  then  return  to  the  laborers  in  a 
ratio  proportioned  according  to  their  rating  on  the  wage  or 
salary  list  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  institution  for 
the  year. 

There  are  other  institutions  where  a  more  limited  plan 
has  been  conceived  where  so  much  of  the  ordinary  labor 
comes  and  goes  and  is  not  permanent  where  this  profit-shar¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  simply  made  with  superintendents,  fore¬ 
men  and  other  active  lieutenants.  Still  others  make  the 
profit-sharing  agreement  extend  to  all  of  those  who  have  been 
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3~HE: 


with  the  institution  two  years  or  more  and  state  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  agreement  or  plan  that,  a  specified  amount — 8  or  10  per 
cent— of  the  profits  are  to  be  divided  among  the  workmen  in 
the  ratio  of  their  wages. 

The  one  great  object  of  all  these  things  and  the  one  we 
should  keep  in  view  all  the  time  is  to  get  harmony  of  work 
between  labor  and  capital  and  satisfaction  that  will  ke6p 
both  working  together  for  the  general  good  of  the  industry; 
will  prevent  men  from  becoming  restless  and  shifting  about 
here  and  there  without  materially  benefitting  themselves,  and 
will  prevent  employers  from  having  to  be  eternally  casting 
about  for  new  help.  In  other  words,  these  things  should 
make  for  the  permanency  of  industrial  institutions  and  the 
men  who  work  therein.  Therefore,  they  need  encourage¬ 
ment  and  continual  experiment  until  we  do  arrive  at  some¬ 
thing  that  is  about  as  near  perfect  as  can  be  devised  and 
kept  in  action  by  ordinary  humans. 


SNAGGING  A  GOOD  IDEA. 


During  the  convention  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer,  who 
is  a  man  of  enterprise,  related  incidentally  an  effort  once 
made  by  himself  and  others  in  the  community  to  push  brick 
by  co-operative  effort.  They  issued  a  call  to  all  the  brick¬ 
laying  contractors  in  their  town  to  meet  with  them  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ways  and  means  to  improve  the  brick  business  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  brick  used. 

It  seems  that  the  spokesman  of  the  bricklayers  was  a 
rank  union  man,  more  given  to  striking  out  at  some  other 
fellow  than  to  taking  in  and  digesting  ideas  for  future  profit. 
So,  when  he  was  asked  for  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  brick  business  might  be  extended  and  the  use  of  brick 
encouraged,  he  said:  “You  folks  reduce  the  price  of  brick. 
That’s  the  thing  to  do.  If  you  can  furnish  brick  cheaper, 
then  we  can  put  up  brick  buildings  for  less  money.” 

And  right  here  that  good  idea  of  the  brick  manufacturer 
struck  a  snag.  To  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  his  predica¬ 
ment  it  is  only  necessary  to  relate  that  the  brick  market  in 
his  town  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  cheapest  markets  in  the 
country  and  none  of  them  in  the  trade  were  making  what  they 
ought  to  out  of  their  business.  That  is  why  they  had  been 
inspired  to  call  this  meeting — in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the 
market  and  developing  better  opportunities  for  profit. 

It  is  a  pity  this  effort  struck  the  snag  it  did,  because  it 
was  a  splendid  idea  that  needs  furthering.  There  is  need  for 
co-operative  effort  between  the  men  that  make  brick  and  the 
men  that  lay  them  in  the  walls.  They  should  be  a  team 
working  together  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  brick  industry,  and 
this  is  the  logical  way  to  get  them  working  together.  Get) 
them  meeting  together  and  discussing  ways  and  means  for 
interesting  the  public  and  doing  more  brick  building.  There¬ 
fore,  we  hope  that  even  though  a  few  snags  like  this  are 
struck  when  other  efforts  are  made  that  the  trade  will  keep 
at  it  and  keep  calling  brick  manufacturers,  brick  contractors 
and  bricklayers  together  until  all  are  working  together  har¬ 
moniously  to  furthering  the  use  of  brick  in  the  building 
world. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ESTIMATING. 


One  of  the  things  that  has  helped  lumber  people  sell  lots 
of  their  product  is  the  widespread  practice  of  drawing  house 
plans  and  of  making  estimates  on  the  cost  of  building.  This 
feature  is  referred  to  now  because  it  suggests  itself  as  being 
a  valuable  one  to  take  up  in  connection  with  publicity  and 
advertising  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  brick  business. 

Take  the  bungalow,  for  example,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  what  lots  of  people  have  been  encouraged  to  build  who 
perhaps  otherwise  would  not  have  done  so  by  being  bom¬ 
barded  with  literature,  circulars,  booklets  and  advertising- 
matter,  in  which  was  featured  unique  and  attractive  designs 
in  varied  types  of  bungalows.  These  were  usually  accom¬ 


panied  by  approximate  estimates  of  probable  cost  and  offers 
to  supply  a  book  containing  a  number  of  plans  for  a  nominal 
sum  and  supply  detailed  blue-prints  and  specifications  at  a 
modest  cost  for  any  plan  selected. 

While  the  brick  manufacturers  have  done  some  of  this 
work,  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
and  have  not  extended  the  work  of  estimating  and  plan-draw¬ 
ing  and  architecture  like  the  lumber  people.  For  one  reason 
they  have  not  been  in  as  close  touch  with  the  general  building 
public.  The  lumber  trade  can  reach  the  general  building 
public  through  the  retail  lumber  yards.  So,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  be  first  to  develop  this  method  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  is  time,  now,  for  the  brick  people  to  get  into  the  game, 
too,  and  not  merely  incidentally,  but  get  into  it  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  use  some  of  the  same  thunder.  It  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  retail  lumber  yards  them¬ 
selves  and  to  extend  the  work  in  some  instances  and  take  up 
special  features  of  home  building  and  home  decorating,  like 
fireplaces  and  tiling.  These  are  things,  however,  that  will 
suggest  themselves  when  the  work  is  once  well  under  way 
of  developing  ideas  in  modest  architecture  for  general  home 
work  with  plans  and  estimates  on  the  probable  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  with  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  at  it.  Get  at  it  individually  and  collectively. 
Get  draftsmen  and  estimators  and  designers.  Make  noise 
and  make  a  showing  that  will  attract  public  attention  and 
arouse  public  interest  and  appreciation.  It  will  take  time 
and  cost  money,  but  the  results  should  justify  the  expendi¬ 
ture. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SIGN  BOARDS. 


Every  brick  manufacturer,  while  the  talk  is  warm  and  go¬ 
ing  on  all  around  about  advertising  and  promoting  business, 
should  either  commit  to  memory  or  have  engrossed  for  refer¬ 
ence  that  wind-up  jingle  to  the  address  on  “Winning  the  Pub¬ 
lic  for  Brick”  by  Mr.  Andres,  of  Evansville,  delivered  at  the 
recent  meeting,  which  runs  as  follows: 

“The  man  who  whispers  down  a  well 
About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell 
Won’t  reap  the  shining  golden  dollars 
Like  he  who  climbs  the  tree  and  hollers.” 

Also  there  comes  to  mind  right  now  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  paragraph  preceding  this  wind-up  reference  was  made 
to  the  man  who  spends  a  fortune  in  building  a  modern  plant 
with  large  capacity  and  then  lets  it  stand  idle  part  of  the 
time  for  lack  of  spending  a  little  money  in  advertising.  He 
jYijgtit  well  have  added  to  that  also  that  many  a  man  spends 
a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  equipping  a  plant  and  fails 
to  put  on  it  or  about  it  a  suitable  sign  board  announcing  to 
the  passer-by  the  name  of  the  business  and  institution. 

Sign-board  advertisements  of  all  kinds  may  not  be  good, 
but  every  institution  should  have  its  name  on  a  sign  board 
conspicuously  enough  to  be  seen  from  a  distance  and  to  be 
read  from  a  passenger  train  going  by.  It  only  costs  a  few 
dollars  to  equip  on  some  conspicuous  place  about  the  plant 
a  big  sign  board  that  will  return  every  year  more  than  its 
original  cost  in  the  way  of  advertising  the  business  to  the 
world. 

In  other  industries  people  are  beginning  to  take  notice  of 
this  more  than  ever.  There  was  a  time  when  only  now  and 
then  we  would  see  these  conspicuous  signs,  but  now  if  a  man 
builds  a  mill  or  any  industry  he  likes  to  top  it  off  with  a  big 
sign  board  announcing  the  business  to  the  world,  and  the 
brick  manufacturers  ought  to  always  do  their  share  of  this. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  practically  encompass  the  whole  brick 
works  with  a  sign  board  as  it  is  with  a  store  or  mill  building, 
but  there  is  always  a  place  around  every  plant  where  some¬ 
thing  in  the  sign  board  line  can  be  made  to  show  up  con¬ 
spicuously  by  the  expenditure  of  only  a  few  dollars  and  a 
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little  time.  In  other  words,  this  sign  board  at  the  plant  is 
the  least  expensive  of  any  advertising  one  can  get,  and  it 
should,  therefore,  not  he  neglected. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  AND  SUPPLY  COM¬ 
PANY,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  has  out  a  new  and  very  attractive 
brown  covered  pocket  catalog,  in  which  much  of  interest  to 
brick  and  tile  manufacturers  is  found.  It  illustrates  their 
feeders,  mixers,  cutting  tables  and  flue  blowers,  and  the  method 
of  operating  same.  Write  them  for  this  catalog.  It  is  well 
worth  looking  over. 

THE  DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  of  Davenport, 
la.,  have  recently  issued  an  eigbt-page  booklet,  containing  in¬ 
teresting  illustrations  of  their  several  types  of  locomotives  at 
work  hauling  half  a  dozen  or  more  loaded  clay  cars.  The  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  is  valuable,  and  the  table  of  figures  showing 
difference  between  cost  of  hauling  by  team  and  by  locomotive 
should  attract  the  reader  and  set  him  to  studying  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  losing  money  while  not  employing  a  locomo¬ 
tive  for  clay  haulage.  According  to  the  Davenport  Company’s 
figures,  they  can  save  $440  in  one  year  for  the  man  using  six 
teams  for  getting  in  his  clay. 

CLAY  TO-DAY  is  the  title  of  an  eight-page  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  being  mailed  to  the  trade  by  the  H.  Brewer  Company,  of 
Tecumseh,  Mich.  This  issue,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series, 
which  we  hope  will  long  continue,  is  attractively*  covered  with 
an  imitation  clay  panel,  giving  title,  date,  table  of  contents 
and  the  Brewer  trade  mark.  As  indicated  on  the  cover,  this 
number  treats  principally  of  a  new  high-grade  horizontal  drain 
tile  machine,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  market  recently  by 
the  Brewer  Company.  This  new  magazine,  like  their  machin¬ 
ery,  is  true  to  their  trade  mark,  “If  marked  Brewer,  it’s  good.” 

“MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS,”  in  large  gold  letters,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  leather-bound  catalog  issued  recently  by  the  Ma¬ 
rion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Marion,  0.  The  catalog  is  one  of 
the  finest  we  have  received  in  many  months,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  pages  of  illustrations  and  descriptive 
matter,  setting  forth  the  many  merits  of  their  product.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  steam  shovel  user  writing  the  Marion 
Steam  Shovel  Company,  Marion,  O.,  mentioning  The  Clay- 
Worker. 

NEW  HOME  NUMBER  is  the  special  issue  of  The  Clay 
Crafter,  an  interesting  advertising  medium  published  by  the 
C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of  Dayton,  0.  The  new  home  num¬ 
ber  is  dedicated  to  the  arts  and  science  of  clay  crafting,  and 
contains  a  well-written  article  describing  the  C.  W.  Raymond 
Company’s  new  factory  at  Dayton,  0.,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  There  are  pictures  of  their  factory  in 
1880,  1886,  1900  and  1911,  and  the  evolution  disclosed  is  very 
interesting  and  shows  how  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  has 
grown  and  what  a  force  it  is  to-day  in  the  clayworking  world. 

FUEL  OIL  BURNING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CERAMIC  IN¬ 
DUSTRIES  is  the  title  of  the  latest  circular.  No.  133A,  of  the 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  a  twelve-page,  11 
by  8i/2-inch  pamphlet,  printed  on  a  high-grade  enamel  paper 
and  contains  discussions  on  the  value  of  oil  as  a  fuel,  its  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  fuels  and  its  usefulness  to  the  clayworker  in 
all  departments  of  his  factory  where  fuel  is  needed.  Write 
the  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  one  of  these  bulletins, 
for  it  is  well  worth  studying.  Their  ad.  will  be  found  on 
page  456. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES  for  March,  that  clever  bi-monthly 
which  is  supposed  to  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  liver,  and 
kindly  mailed  the  trade  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company, 
of  Indianapolis,  contains  the  usual  number  of  witty  stories  and 
excellent  jokes.  The  only  fault  to  find  with  this  remedy  for 
that  tired  feeling  is  its  homeopathic  character.  The  doses  are 
too  few  and  far  between.  It’s  well  worth  writing  for. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  538.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
of  brick  works  and  brick  construc¬ 
tion;  practical  in  both  branches.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  2,  A.  E.  W., 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — To  engage  as  superintend¬ 
ent  with  a  building  brick  concern. 
Have  the  experience  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  success.  Experienced 
erecting  engineer  withal.  Address 

J.  G.  J„ 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc-,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  524,  526  and  527. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


LOOK  AT  THE  COMBINATION  ON  THIS  SAFE.  “It  is  a  safe  combination  to  tie  to.”  We  can  both  make  and  save 
you  money  by  increasing  your  production  and  its  quality  and  saving  you  repairs.  Try  this  combination. 

We  are  facing  the  new  year  with  the  determination  to  leave  upon  the  sands  of  time  footprints  of 
new  progress,  new  accomplishments  and  new  achievements  toward  the  betterment  of  the  Clay  Tiade. 

If  vou  were  to  trace  backward  the  sixty  years  of  activity  of  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  vou  would  find  that  the  great  majority  of  improvements  in  Clayworking  Machinery  were  due  to 
our" energy  and  enterprise.  Through  succeeding  revolutions  in  demands,  methods  and  processes,  we 

have  met  the  needs  and  led  the  procession  of  progress. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  be  found  in  the  forefront,  striving  with  renewed  energy,  and 
with  the  unerring  certainty  which  comes  from  long  experience,  to  promote  that  which  is  to  the  very 
best  interest  of  the  Clay  Trade,  whether  it  be  in  machinery,  modes  or  methods. 

Our  organization  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  at  your  disposal. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  required  for  the  manufacture  of  Clay  Products  by  all 
processes. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


THE 

KEYSTONE 


OF 

DRYING 

SUCCESS 


An  Enthusiast  Who  Investigated  the  Steam  Pipe 

Rack  Dryer  Has  This  to  Say: 

nr'iLwi  P1ea-sed  to  report  that  the  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  is,  without  qualification,  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  dryer  that  I  ever  saw.  It  will  dry  the  stiff  mud  brick  made  on  the  No.  6  Penfield  Aimer  Machine—* 
delivered  on  the  steel  pallets,  nine  brick  on  the  pallet,  brick  are  not  separated-in  from  Sen  to  twelve 
hours;  and  if  the  brick  were  separated  on  the  pallets,  it  will  dry  them  in  from  eight  to  nine  hours  easily 

tl  !!e  ibnC,k  n°u  b,eiIVg  seParated  on  the  Pallets,  they  are  very  soft  and  it  would  be  impossible' 

?wlfndTf  ^bei“  hand _or  hack  them  on  the  cars,  and  the  way  the  dryer  does  its  work  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  If  the  brick  in  the  same  condition  and  close  together  on  the  pallets  as  they  are,  were  placed  on 


cars  in  a  tunnel  dryer  of  any  kind,  it  would  take  three  or  four  days 
at  least  to  dry  them.  J 

“It  is  customary  when  they  are  placed  in  the  racks,  after  they 
have  stood  for  a  day  or  two  so  as  to  stiffen  up,  for  them  to  put  the 
men  at  work  and  separate  them  on  the  pallets,  which,  as  you 
can  readily  see,  entails  quite  an  expense  and  furthermore,  dam- 

ai?eSj!iei  )r!ck,more  or  ^ess‘  With  the  way  that  this  dryer  is 
handled  the  brick  are  carried  direct  to  the  kiln  on  the  pal- 
iets  and  not  touched  by  hand  until  being  set  in  the  kiln 
which  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  brick,  i’ 
consider  this  dryer  more  economical,  by  at  least  25  per 
cent  than  any  dryer  I  have  ever  seen.” 


We  build  the  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  and  all 
other  clay  plant  equipment. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Go. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Mention  The  Ceay-Worker. 


The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 
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No.  599  Six=Mould  Press 


T  This  press  is  built  in  a  most  substantial  way  and  it  is  made  to  stand  many  years  of 
hard  labor.  It  is  constructed  on  the  simplest  possible  lines,  all  its  parts  being  accessible 
and  easily  kept  in  repair.  The  mechanical  movement  of  the  press  is  such  that  the 
full  pressure  is  held  long  upon  the  brick  and  without  loss  of  time  or  diminishing  the 
capacity.  The  result  is  a  brick  that  is  perfect  and  uniform  throughout,  and  without 
a  flaw,  seam  or  granulation.  T  The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  friction  clutch  pulley, 
enabling  the  operator  to  have 
complete  control  over  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  all  times.  The  stresses 
incident  to  the  pressing  of  the 
bricks  are  taken  up  by  two  im¬ 
mense  steel  side  bars  which 
have  a  double  purpose,  as  they 
also  serve  as  guides  for  both  top 
and  bottom  cross-heads.  If  The 
machine  is  on  a  toggle  princi¬ 
ple,  very  heavy,  with  all  the 
wearing  parts  adjustable.  The 
lower  cross-head  moves  up¬ 
ward  in  ejecting  the  brick,  this 
arrangement  relieving  the 
press  of  excessive  stresses  or 
using  unnecessary  power.  The 
charger  is  arranged  with  sepa¬ 
rate  guides.  The  mould  box 

liners  can  be  quickly  changed  and  the  liner  adjustment  changed.  The  thickness  of  the 
brick  can  be  regulated.  The  bearings  are  long  and  gearing  ample,  while  the  crank  shaft 
is  of  steel.  If  A  full  description  of  this  and  other  clayworking  machinery  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Write  today.  If  We  manufacture  every  class  of  clayworking  machinery  for 
all  processes  and  have  a  merited  reputation  for  machinery  quality.  Write  us  concerning 
your  wants. 


No.  599  Six-Mould  Dry  Press. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 


Steel  “I”  Beam  Dump  Car 

No.  197  ROCKER  DUMP  CAR. 

In  order  to  lower  the  Clay  Car  expenses  on  the  brick  yard,  we  have  designed  the  No.  197  Rocker  Dump  Car. 
The  bed  is  made  of  heavy  steel,  reinforced,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2y2  cubic  yards.  Steel  rockers  are  bolted  to  each 
end  of  the  bed,  which  rests  on  12-inch  “I”  Beam  rocker  tracks.  The  “I”  Beams  are  provided  with  holes  in  the 
top  side  which  receives  the  projections  on  the  steel  rockers.  In  addition  to  the  12-inch  “I”  Beam  rocker  tracks 
the  bed  is  supported  by  two  heavy  steel  intermediate  supports,  all  of  which  are  riveted  to  the  8-inch  “I”  Beam 
steel  frame.  This  main  frame  is  securely  riveted  and  braced.  The  trucks  are  designed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders’  Association.  The  axles  are  3  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  are  keyed  heavy  chilled  wheels 

17  inches  in  diameter.  The  trucks  are  provided  with  pedestals  which  guide  Oil  Boxes  provided  with  oil  cellars  for 
holding  oiled  waste,  which 

is  placed  against  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  revolving 
axles.  A  hinged  lid  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  protect  the  bear¬ 
ing  from  dust,  also  to  per¬ 
mit  the  brass  bearings  be¬ 
ing  removed.  The  journal 
bearings  are  provided  with 
springs  to  take  the  heavy 
shocks  both  in  loading  and 
jolting  on  the  tracks.  The 
pedestals  are  also  braced 
by  heavy  straps  bolted  to 
them  and  to  the  main 
frame  of  the  car.  Double 
brake  beams  are  provided 
on  which  are  mounted  one 
brake  shoe  for  each  wheel. 

All  are  operated  by  a 
brake  wheel,  staff  and 

rachet.  The  car  with  brake  attachment  is  provided  with  an  extended  platform  made  of  wood  for  the  operator  to 
stand  on,  and  on  each  end  of  the  car  is  securely  bolted  a  draw  head  so  that  several  cars  can  be  coupled  together. 

The  car  is  also  provided  with  heavy  steel  attachments  to  hold  the  bed  of  the  car  in  an  upright  position 
while  in  transit,  and  also  with  heavy  chains  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  the  other 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  This  prevents  the  bed  from  rocking  off  the  frame. 

The  height  of  this  car  is  5  feet  5 y2  inches;  width  over  all,  5  feet  9  inches;  length  over  all,  12  feet  iy2  inches. 
Wheel  base,  48  inches.  Track  gauge,  36  inches. 

No.  212  ROCKER  DUMP  CAR. 

This  car  is  the  same  in  every  way  as  the  No.  197  car  except  that  there  is  no  projecting  platform  or  brake 
attachment.  All  dimensions  are  the  same  except  the  length  and  weight.  The  length  of  the  No.  212  car  is  9  feet  7 
inches. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 
Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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P.  J.  Connell  will  erect  a  new  brick  plant  at  Holton,  Mich. 

Charles  Healletss,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  has  leased  a  plat  of 
ground  on  which  he  will  construct  a  drain  tile  plant. 

L.  A.  Prickett,  of  Gas  City,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the  drain 
tile  factory  at  Amboy,  Ind.,  and  will  operate  same  to  full 
capacity. 

The  Altavista  Brick  Company,  of  Altavista,  Ya.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  H.  T.  Walker,  B.  L.  Jones,  of  Altavista,  and 
B.  F.  Moore,  of  Radford,  N.  C. 

The  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Rochester,  N. 
H.,  is  to  be  closed  down  and  the  business  transferred  to  Hav¬ 
erhill,  Mass.,  where  the  company  has  a  large  factory. 

Monticello,  Ga.,  is  to  have  two  new  brick  plants.  B.  Jor¬ 
dan  and  E.  S.  Broddus  have  plans  under  way  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  large  modern  brick  plants  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Uniontown  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Uniontown, 
Ky.,  will  make  improvements  at  its  plant  to  include  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  special  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  clay 
tile  shingles. 

E.  W.  Giek,  tile  manufacturer,  of  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
would  like  to  get  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of 
fireproofing  and  building  block  within  convenient  shipping 
distance  of  that  place. 

The  large  hay  barn  of  the  Empire  Brick  Company,  at 
Stockport,  N.  Y„  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  It 
contained  about  twenty  tons  of  hay  and  the  same  amount  of 
straw,  all  of  which  is  a  total  loss. 

The  plant  of  the  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Works,  at  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  by  fire,  which 
started  just  after  the  plant  was  closed  down,  March  7.  The 
burned  portion  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Notice  has  been  published  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
the  Mayer  Pottery  Company,  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Mayer,  Ernest  Mayer  and  Luther  Platt  have  been  elected 
trustees  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  Barbourville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Barbour- 
ville,  Ky.,  is  installing  new  machinery  and  is  remodeling  its 
present  plant  with  the  view  of  doubling  the  capacity.  When 
complete  the  plant  will  give  employment  to  100  men. 

Suit  for  $30,000  damages  has  been  filed  against  the  Alton 
Brick  Company,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  by  Fulton  Goodwin,  through  his 
father,  Charles  Goodwin.  The  Goodwin  boy  lost  an  arm,  it 
is  alleged,  when  it  was  caught  in  machinery.  Negligence  of 
the  company  is  charged. 

A  company  of  which  T.  C.  Hornaday,  of  Indianapolis,  is 
manager  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Sheridan  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Brazil,  Ind.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  improving  the  plant  and  putting  same  in  condition  to 
be  operated  to  full  capacity  the  coming  season. 

The  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company,  which  has  been  making 
extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  its  plant  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  hopes  to  have  same  ready  for  operation  by  the  first 
of  April.  They  have  installed  a  system  of  drying  by  waste 
heat  in  addition  to  the  other  improvements.  When  com¬ 
plete  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  brick  daily. 

Ore  City,  Texas,  a  new  iron  mining  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  wants  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant,  and  offers  splendid  inducements 
to  the  first  brick  manufacturer  who  locates  there.  The  city 
ordinance  requires  all  buildings  built  within  the  fire  limit  to 
be  built  of  brick,  and  they  have  an  excellent  quality  of  clay 
from  which  to  make  the  brick.  Interested  parties  should  ad¬ 
dress  L.  C.  Luckel,  The  Ore  City  Co.,  Hughes  Springs,  Texas. 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  president  of  the  Standard"  Brick  Company, 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  and  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  wide-awake  young  business  men  in  the 
South,  has  recently  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Central  Capital  Association,  which  organi¬ 
zation  has  as  its  object  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  from 
Atlanta  to  Macon.  Recently  Mr.  Dunwody  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Brick  Building  Association  of  America,  he  be¬ 


ing  one  of  two  Southern  men  who  were  elected  to  the  direct¬ 
orate  of  that  important  association. 

A.  Kahn  &  Sons,  brick  manufacturers  of  Selma,  Ala.,  con¬ 
template  the  erection  of  a  large  brickmaking  plant  near 
Leeds,  Ala. 

The  Barbourville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Barbour¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  plans  to  increase  its  capacity  and  has  already  pur¬ 
chased  equipment  to  that  end. 

The  Vulcan  Brick  Works,  Vulcan,  Mich.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  grinding  machine  for  grinding  brick  bats,  which  they 
expect  to  utilize  for  molding  sand. 

The  New  Brick  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  and  with  it  has  been 
merged  the  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Company. 

The  Sumter  Brick  Works  has  been  incorporated  at  Sumter, 

S.  C.,  by  J.  A.  Ryttenberg  and  John  P.  Maurer,  with  $20,000 
capital  stock.  They  will  erect  a  plant  of  60,000  daily  ca¬ 
pacity. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Alton  Brick  Company,  Alton,  Ill., 
recently  voted  to  increase  their  capital  stock  to  $250,000  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  plant  of  the  Fee  Fee  brick  plant 
at  St.  Louis. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Kushequa 
Keramics  Company,  of  Kushequa,  Pa.,  the  plant  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  leased  to  E.  J.  Kane,  of  that  city,  who  will  operate 
same  in  the  future. 

The  New  Brick  Company  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Consoli¬ 
dated  Company  have  been  merged  into  one  company,  to  be 
known  as  the  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Company,  which  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 

The  Gulf  States  Brick  Company,  manufacturers  of  face  and 
common  building  brick,  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  are  putting  in 
an  equipment  from  the  shops  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for  turning  out  hollow  building 
block  and  drain  tile. 

The  Northwestern  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  com¬ 
menced  operations  at  its  plant  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  The 
company  is  capitalized  for  $100,000.  A.  Kentner  is  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  A.  Kemp,  vice-president;  C.  B.  Woods,  secretary,  and 

T.  C.  Thatcher,  treasurer. 

Theodore  L.  Holbrook,  son  of  Theodore  L.  Holbrook,  Sr., 
president  of  the  New  Washington  Brick  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  died  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  of  that  city  re¬ 
cently  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  was  only 
19  years  old  and  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

Edward  C.  Sterling,  70  years  old,  retired  millionaire  brick 
manufacturer,  and  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  for  more  than  40 
years,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Redlands,  Cal.  He  founded 
the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  36  years.  A  widow  and  six  children  sur¬ 
vive  him. 

The  sewer  pipe  manufacturing  plant  of  the  National  Fire¬ 
proofing  Company,  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  February  27,  with  $75,000  loss.  The  plant  was  shut  down 
February  1  to  install  machinery.  Bucket  brigades  were 
formed  and  the  tipple  leading  to  the  clay  mine  was  saved. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  superintendent  of  the 
works  had  made  a  tour  of  the  plant  just  a  few  minutes  before 
the  fire  started. 

Harrison  E.  Doty  severed  his  connection  with  the  Mon- 
towese  Brick  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  1.  Mr. 
Doty  was  superintendent  for  them  seven  years.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  like  position  with  the  Fitchburg  Brick  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  We  wish  Mr.  Doty  success  in  his  new 
field.  The  Fitchburg  Brick  Company  is  installing  new  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  shops  of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  National  Drain  Tile  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  re¬ 
ports  a  good  business,  with  all  their  factories  running  full 
force.  They  operate  plants  at  Summitville,  Hillsdale,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Streator,  Ill.,  and  have  recently 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  American  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  at  Terre  Haute.  At  this  latter  plant  they  are  burning 
with  producer  gas  in  a  continuous  kiln  which,  they  state,  is 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  620  feet  long  and 
48  feet  wide,  consisting  of  30  chambers,  each  chamber  holding 
approximately  four  car-loads  of  burned  ware.  The  capacity 
of  this  one  plant  is  200  tons  of  burned  ware  per  day,  and  is 
equipped  for  manufacturing  a  full  line  of  clay  products,  in- 

(Continued  on  Page  520.) 
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eluding  hollow  building  block,  fireproofing,  partition  tile,  flue 
lining,  etc. 

The  Brandon  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000. 

Peter  Stipp  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Scranton  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  located  at  Dunmore,  Pa.,  for  a 
consideration  of  $29,000. 

H.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  C.  H.  Sulzner,  J.  Austin  Hall  and  others 
are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant  of  15,000 
daily  capacity  at  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Jonesboro  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Jonesboro,  N. 
C.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  latter  part  of  February.  The 
loss  is  estimated  to  be  $20,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once. 

George  E.  Snowden  &  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Ya.,  kiln 
builders,  have  recently  booked  an  order  to  build  14  round 
down-draft  kilns  at  Freeport,  Pa.,  for  the  Freeport  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company. 

The  United  States  Tile  Company,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va„ 
will  make  improvements  at  their  plant  With  the  view  of 
doubling  the  capacity  of  same.  They  will  build  a  number  of 
new  kilns  and  install  a  dryer. 

Lewis  B.  Minor  and  others  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe  plant  at  Boyles,  Ala. 
They  will  spend  about  $200,000  on  the  plant,  which  will  be 
fireproof  throughout  and  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
and  appliances. 

Macklin  &  Stevenson  will  start  a  paving  brick  plant  at 
Newton  Hamilton,  Pa.  They  have  a  large  deposit  of  clay  of 
a  superior  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  and 
the  plant  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  improved  machin¬ 
ery  and  appliances. 

W.  S.  Pack  is  president,  W.  M.  Pack,  vice-president,  and 
W.  N.  Trowbridge,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pendleton  Brick 
Company,  recently  incorporated  at  Pendleton,  S.  C.,  with  $10,- 
000  capital  stock.  They  will  rebuild  the  old  plant,  bringing 
it  up  to  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick. 

The  Dixie  Clay  Products  Company  is  the  name  of  the  new 
concern  recently  incorporated  by  W.  H.  Fox  and  others,  of 
Graysville,  Tenn.,  where  they  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  roofing  tile,  face  brick,  terra  cotta,  flower  pots,  etc. 
Forty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  on  the  new 
plant. 

The  Pasco  Brick,  Tile  and  Construction  Company,  of 
Pasco,  Wash.,  is  the  name  of  the  new  concern  which  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  brick  plant  at  that  point.  J.  E.  Bennett,  of  Spok¬ 
ane,  is  president;  F.  R.  Dethard,  secretary,  and  E.  A.  Guerin 
is  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Flanders,  manager  of  the  company. 
They  have  purchased  -an  immense  tract  of  land,  on  which  is 
located  a  body  of  clay  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  Illinois  State  Drainage  Association  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  at  Springfield  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  legislation  to¬ 
ward  securing  the  removal  of  the  dams  from  the  Illinois  river, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  overflow  the  adjoining  lands.  Offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Jessie  Lowe, 
Deardstown;  first  vice-president,  H.  J.  Puterbaugh,  Macki¬ 
naw;  second  vice-president,  Lewis  Lowenstein,  Carrollton, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  H.  V.  Teel,  Rushville. 

Nicholas  Merley,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  March  7.  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  clayworking  interests  of  that  vicinity  since  the  early 
sixties,  having  been  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  important 
•clayworking  concerns,  including  the  Merley  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  the  Canton  Hollow  Block  Company,  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  together  with  his  son,  John  Merley,  and  Doll  Bros., 
organized  the  Canton-Osnaburg  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Canton. 

Directors  of  the  White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  White 
Hall,  Ill.,  which  recently  was  incorporated,  expect  to  have 
their  new  plant  built  and  ready  for  operation  by  July  1.  Con¬ 
struction  work  will  commence  at  once.  Tilemaking  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  installed  at  first,  but  the  announced  intention  is 
to  add  the  manufacture  of  brick  later.  Officers  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  President  and  general  manager,  H.  C. 
Morrow,  White  Hall;  first  vice-president  and  treasurer,  C.  B. 
Stahl;  second  vice-president,  J.  T.  Galloway,  Greenfield;  sec¬ 
retary,  E.  C.  Pearce;  assistant  secretary,  Carl  Lowenstein. 
Directors  elected  were:  H.  E.  Sieberns,  Peoria;  H.  A.  Mc- 
Harry,,  Mason  City;  W.  A.  Grandv,  Mason  City;  R.  W.  Green, 


•Kane;  J.  A.  Kirby,  Jerseyville;  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  and 
H.  C.  Tunison,  White  Hall. 

The  National  Brick  Company,  of  Laprairie,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  has  applied  for  a  charter,  giving  its  capital  stock  as 
$2,000,000. 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  filed  by  the  Thomas 
Aldridge  Brick  and  Sand  Company  at  Dutchess  Junction,  N. 
Y.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $125,000. 

Mrs.  Emma  Anderson,  wife  of  Samuel  Anderson,  a  promi¬ 
nent  brickmaker  of  Taylorsville.  Ill.,  died  at  her  home  in  that 
city,  February  23,  quite  suddenly  from  heart  trodble. 

The  Butler  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organized 
with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  J.  N.  Boyle,  A.  B.  Countryman 
and  H.  Groscup,  of  Butler,  Ind.  They  will  manufacture  brick 
and  drain  tile. 

W.  E.  Tripp  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  organize  a 
company  at  South  Webster,  Ohio,  to  be  known  as  the  South 
Webster  Clay  Products  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  brick  plant  at  that  point. 

Frank  Broering,  of  A.  Meier  &  Co.,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Busse  Brick  Company,  at  that 
point,  and  will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  same,  preparing  to  run 
it  full  handed  the  coming  summer. 

The  Woodburn  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Woodburn, 
Ind.,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  They  are  now 
turning  out  a  good  grade  of  brick  and  tile  and  the  proposed 
improvements  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Lewiston  Brick  and  Tile  Plant,  of  Lewiston,  Mont., 
has  been  organized  with  $75,000  capital  stock  by  J.  Wiede- 
man,  Frank  E.  Wright,  John  Gretencourt  and  others.  Mr. 
Gretencourt  has  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in 
the  brick  business  and  will  have  full  charge  of  the  erection 
and  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  Camden  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Camden,  I'enn 
has  been  incorporated  and  has  its  plant  all  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion.  They  will  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  Granberr> 
Greer  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  There  is  a  demand 
in  that  vicinity  for  drain  tile,  which  has  to  be  shipped  there, 
and  this  plant  will  take  care  of  such  a  demand  in  the  future.' 

The  Bibb  Brick  Company  will  spend  $50,000  in  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  its  already  large  plant  at  Macon,  Ga.,  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  sewer  pipe  and  terra 
cotta  work  as  well  as  brick.  This  move  was  decided  upon 
some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  O.  J.  Massee,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owners  of  the  concern.  The  necessary  machinery  has 
already  been  ordered.  This  addition  to  the  plant  will  mean 
the  employment  of  several  hundred  more  men. 

The  Commercial  League  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  is  said  to 
be  behind  a  project  to  establish  a  two-press  sewer  pipe  and 
drain  tile  factory  at  Webster  City,  which  will  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000.  The  company  has  secured  an  option  on  a 
thirty-acre  clay  tract  at  Lehigh  and  a  thirty-four-acre  tract 
near  Webster  City,  where  the  plant  will  be  built.  Clay  can 
be  shipped  from  Lehigh  and  unloaded  at  a  cost  of  54  cents  a 
ton.  P.  W.  Hearn,  of  the  Tuscola  Supply  and  Construction 
Company,  of  Webster  City,  is  active  in  the  movement. 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes— further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  568-571. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 

LTHOIJGH  THE  active  building  season 
in  Milwaukee  was  a  little  slow  in  open¬ 
ing  up,  things  are  moving  briskly  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  a  record  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  will  be  carried  on.  The  month  of 
February  proved  an  unusually  busy 
month  in  local  building  circles.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  there  were  221  building  permits  issued,  total¬ 
ing  $506,117,  while  during  the  same  period  of  1910  only  110 
permits  were  issued,  aggregating  $274,156.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  building  in  February,  and  March  bids 
fair  to  exceed  this  record. 

The  fact  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  large  down¬ 
town  structures  are  to  be  erected  this  spring  is  taken  as  a 
most  hopeful  sign  by  the  building  supply  interests  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Stumpf  &  Langhoff,  a  Milwaukee  clothing  firm, 
with  several  branch  stores,  have  completed  plans  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  fourteen-story  building,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  avenue  and  Second  street,  costing  $300,000.  The 
Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank  will  begin  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
bank  building  on  East  Water  street  early  in  May.  The  First 
National  Bank,  which  recently  absorbed  the  Milwaukee  Trust 
Company  and  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  will  erect  a  new 
bank  and  office  building  at  its  recently  purchased  site  at  the 
corner  of  East  Water  and  Mason  streets. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  many  smaller  structures, 
many  of  them  to  be  erected  of  brick.  Architect  F.  W.  Andree 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  North  Avenue  State  Bank,  at 
North  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street.  The  building  will  be 
30x70  feet,  two  stories,  and  of  solid  brick,  with  a  terra  cotta 
front  and  tile  floors.  The  Moose  Realty  Company  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  at  197  Tenth  street  and  will  erect  a 
$25,000  clubhouse  on  the  lot  for  the  use  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  A  seven-story  fireproof  building  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  Munkwitz  Realty  Company  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Mason  streets,  which  will  be  occupied  by 
Blumenfeld,  Locher  &  Brown  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
Active  work  will  begin  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Architects  and  builders  say  that  it  has  been  several  sea¬ 
sons  since  plans  have  been  made  so  early  in  the  season  for 
such  a  large  number  of  flats  and  residences. 

Practically  all  the  brick  plants  about  the  State  are  now  in 
busy  operation  in  preparation  for  the  spring  trade.  Many 
plants  were  remodeled  and  enlarged  during  the  winter 
months  and  the  output  in  many  cases  will  be  considerably 
larger.  Notable  among  the  concerns  which  have  increased 
their  capacity  is  the  Fond  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  which  has  now  begun  the  manufacture  of 
wire-cut  brick,  and  has  installed  new  machinery  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  will  enable  the  company  to  increase  its  output 
by  40,000  brick  daily.  Officials  of  the  company  write  that 
they  expect  to  bring  this  year’s  output  up  to  the  5,000,000 
mark.  Indications  are  that  the  supply  of  brick  on  hand  is 
geneially  below  normal  and  if  the  demand  for  brick  increases, 
as  there  is  every  promise  that  it  will,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  output  to  be  increased. 

Extensive  paving  work  will  be  done  this  spring  at  Apple- 
ton  and  at  Kenosha,  two  of  the  enterprising  cities  of  the 
State.  Seven  bids  have  been  presented  for  the  Kenosha  work, 
the  lowest  being  presented  by  Christ  Peterson,  of  Kenosha] 
who  offers  to  lay  vitrified  brick  for  $1.84  per  yard.  Eleven 
bidders  appeared  for  the  Appleton  work,  the  lowest  bid  on 
brick  pavement  being  $1.99  per  yard. 

South  Main  street  at  Fond  du  Lac  is  to  be  paved  this 
spring  and  the  indications  are  that  brick  will  be  used.  At  a 
recent  mass-meeting  a  strong  stand  for  brick  was  taken  by 
Alderman  Haentze,  who  owns  120  feet  of  frontage  on  the 
street  in  question.  The  supporters  of  brick  pavement  are 
confident  that  they  will  win  out  despite  the  fact  that  the  city 


has  had  rather  an  unfortunate  experience  in  regard  to  the 
brick  paving  on  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  where  the  work 
was  improperly  done. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Jefferson,  were  re-elected  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders,  as  follows:  President,  O.  J.  Kersch- 
ensteiner;  vice-president,  Ben  Fischer;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Auton  Stiel.  The  stockholders  presented  a  handsome 
leather  couch  to  Mr.  Stiel  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  faithful  services  in  their  behalf.  The  day  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Mr.  Stiel’s  seventieth  birthday  anniversary  and 
congratulations  were  also  added  to  the  words  of  praise.  The 
company  expects  a  brisk  business  during  1911. 

The  Brillion  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  in  the  process  of 
organization  at  Brillion  and  will  be  incorporated  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $10,000.  The  brick  plant  of' Albert  Boettcher  has 
been  purchased  and  will  be  thoroughly  remodeled  for  use. 
One  of  the  main  organizers  of  the  new  company  is  Joseph 
Fricke,  of  Manitowoc,  an  experienced  brick  manufacturer. 

Ex-Senator  Bird,  of  Wausaukee,  a  member  of  the  Bird  & 
Wells  Lumber  Company,  who  is  developing  the  village  of 
Glendale  and  the  surrounding  country,  has  discovered  another 
bed  of  rich  clay  and  is  endeavoring  to  interest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  establishing  a  plant  at  Glendale.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road  is  favorable  to  the  project  and  has 
promised  to  lay  spur  tracks  to  the  proposed  plant.  Tile  will 
also  be  manufactured,  according  to  present  plans. 

The  Barron  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Barron,  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  according  to  plans  com¬ 
pleted  at  its  recent  annua!  meeting,  and  the  output  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  4,000,000  mark.  The  burning  shed  will 
•be  enlarged  and  three  new  drying  sheds  will  be  erected.  Ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  has  been  secured,  which  insures  ample  raw 
material  for  the  plant.  The  following  officers  were  re-elected: 
President,  G.  A.  Koerner;  vice-president,  Frank  Hulbert; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  K.  E.  Thompson;  manager,  W.  J. 
Gillette.  A  Badger. 

RAYMOND  MACHINERY  FOR  TEXAS. 


One  of  the  largest  orders  of  machinery  ever  given  by  a 
Texas  firm  was  closed  recently  when  the  Texas  Terra  Cotta 
Tile  and  Pressed  Brick  Company  closed  a  deal  for  a  solid 
train-load  of  brickmaking  machinery.  In  a  special  train  of 
16  cars  and  running  on  scheduled  passenger  time,  the  solid 
train-load  of  machinery  will  leave  Dayton,  on  order,  within 
the  next  30  days,  bound  for  New  Waverly,  a  few  miles  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  where  the  new  company’s  plant  will  be  located. 
Flaming  banners  and  placards  will  announce  the  train  to  be 
“Houston  bound.”  The  Texas.  Terra  Cotta  Tile  and  Pressed 
Brick  Company  was  recently  organized  and  incorporated  in 
Texas  for  $100,000.  The  company  will  maintain  its  general 
offices  in  Houston. 

The  plant  itself  will  cover  10  acres  of  the  tract  recently 
purchased  by  the  company  near  New  Waverly. 


Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Bolivar,  Pa. 

We  Make  Six  Lines  of  Brick  That  Are  Winners: 

..  Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 

2.  “Velour  Line”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey.  Buff, 

Golden,  Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

3.  Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 

4.  Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

5.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 

6.  Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler 

Settings. 

Associated  Plants  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  Largest  Line  of  Impervious  Face 
Brick  of  Any  Manufacturer  in  America. 

Agencies  Desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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Pitch, 


Centennial  Avenue,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  Brick  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Pavin; 


hv&jm 


Why  Pitch  Is  Better  Than 


Pfi 


Cement,  Sand  or  Asphalt 


It  sticks  tightly  to  the  blocks  without 
breaking  away  when  they  contract  (asphalt 
does  not.) 

It  cushions  street  railway  track  vibration, 
preventing  pulverizing  of  the  blocks  (cement 
does  not). 

All  these  qualities  of  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 
are  essential  to  a  successful  pavement  filler, 
and  no  other  material  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  so  combines  all  these  essentials. 

Booklet  on  request. 


Pitch  is  the  best  material  for  filling  the  joints 
of  brick  or  block  pavements  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

It  is  inexpensive  (asphalt  is  not). 

It  is  easily  used  at  any  season  without  special 
care  or  skill  (asphalt  is  not). 

It  makes  a  waterproof  seal,  protecting  the 
foundation  (sand  does  not). 

It  permits  removal  of  the  blocks  without 
damage,  for  excavations  (cement  does  not). 

It  permits  expansion  of  the  blocks  in  hot 
weather  (cement  does  not). 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  face 

and  fire  brick  factory  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Must  have  A1  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ALFRED, 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten-foot  American  blower,  25  b.p.  en¬ 
gine,  oscillating  cutting  table.  Bar¬ 
gains. 

COLUMBUS.  TILE  &  BRICK  CO., 

3  1c  Columbus,  Kas. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Potts  disintegrator,  good  as  new. 
Price  $45.00. 

BROOKLYN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

2  2  d  Brooklyn,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

Location  for  brick  and  tile  plant. 
Must  have  high-grade  raw  material,  ex¬ 
cellent  market  and  good  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities.  OPERATOR, 

3  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

3  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Well-equipped  open  yard 
brick  plant.  Railroad  sidetrack  and 
also  wagon  trade.  Supplying  Athens, 
population  18,000.  Excellent  clay.  Big 
bargain.  S.  C.  UPSON, 

13d  Athens,  Ga. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of 
brick  plant.  Prefer  location  in 
Southwest.  Can  burn  with  either  oil, 
wood,  coal  or  lignite.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  3,  J.  B., 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  3,  B.  T.  CO., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — -A  man  (preferably  with 
means)  to  take  charge  of  a  tile  plant 
in  exclusively  new  field.  Splendid 
clay.  Fine  climate  and  place.  Sure 
to  boom  very  soon.  Address 

BOX  360, 

3  1c  Marshfield,  Ore. 


WANTED. 

Cut-off  table  man  for  No.  83  Ameri¬ 
can  clay  automatic  table.  One  pug- 
mill  man  and  a  foreman  for  brickmak¬ 
ing  room.  Must  be  a  mechanic,  thor¬ 
oughly  understanding  all  brickmaking 
machinery.  BURKE  BRICK  CO., 

3  2  d  Ft.  Smith.  Ark. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  man,  well  versed 
in  all  details  of  the  manufacture  of 
front  and  face  brick  and  high-grade 
building  brick.  Am  now  employed,  but 
would  consider  a  position  with  reliable 
Eastern  firm.  Address 

BOX  3,  G.  J.  B„ 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  Must  be  experienced  with 
colored  labor,  stiff  mud  open  air  sheds, 
up-draft  kilns,  coal  and  wood.  Capacity 
30,000.  State  age,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary.  BOSTON  BRICK  CO., 

3  1  lp  Houston,  Va. 


WANTED. 

Position  with  manufacturer  of  fire 
brick.  Competent  to  take  charge  of 
scientific,  manufacturing  and  sales  de¬ 
partments.  Experienced  in  almost 
every  line  of  refractories.  Address 
“REFRACTORIES,” 

3  1  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  foreman  of  either  stiff- 
mud  or  dry  press  brick  plant.  Am 
first-class  machinist  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  most  makes  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  Can  burn  up  or  down-draft  kilns. 
Address  w.  G.  P., 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Half  interest  in  brick 
manufacturing  business.  One  of  the 
best  equipped  plants  in  the  country. 
Capacity  30,000  daily.  Ready  sale  for 
output.  Have  not  been  able  to  supply 
demand  for  two  seasons.  Need  money 
to  operate  plant. 

W.  F.  REAVES,  BOX  311, 

3  1  cm  New  Albany,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Model  AA  Marion  steam  shovel, 
shop  No.  265;  shovel  has  recently  been 
equipped  with  new  boiler,  new  dipper 
handle,  new  trucks  and  a  complete  set 
of  sheaves,  and  in  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  This  shovel  is  capable  of  digging 
clay  for  one  machine  making  100,000 
seven-pound  brick  per  day.  Price, 
$1,500,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  tracks,  Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK 
COMPANY. 

2  2  L  Galesburg,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Blower 
Company  100-inch  %  housed  fan,  used 
less  than  one  week. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
3  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

One  iron  leaf  filter  press,  28-inch  leaf. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address 
OLD  BRIDGE  ENAMELED  BRICK  & 
TILE  COMPANY, 

3  1  d  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  by  a  capable  man,  who 
has  given  special  attention  to  burning. 
Is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving,  face,  building  brick, 
conduit  and  tile.  Prefers  location  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Address  MICH., 

2  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  with  an  Eastern 
concern.  Have  had  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  large  Corliss  engines,  7  years 
with  brick  machinery  and  3  years  as 
superintendent.  Can  do  all  kinds  of 
steam  fitting  and  babbitt  work.  Best 
of  references.  Address  E.  H., 

3  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant  complete.  40,000 
daily  capacity.  Chambers  Brick  Machine, 
Automatic  Cut-ofF,  etc. ;  American  Blower 
Drier,  Atlas  Cars.  Entire  plant  practic¬ 
ally  new  and  in  perfect  ruuning  order. 

F.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

120  West  Eighth  St., 

3  3  cm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  80  h.p.  boilers. 

One  8-ton  Dinkey  locomotive. 

One  12  by  12  Sinker-Davis  engine. 
One  No.  2  Giant  American  Mach.  Co. 
make  auger  machine. 

The  machinery  is  in  good  condition, 
but  will  be  sold  very  cheap. 

BROOK  TERRA  COTTA,  TILE  AND 
BRICK  COMPANY, 

3  1  d  Brook,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — The  following  machinery 

has  been  used  but  six  months  and  is 
good  as  new: 

One  No.  23  Ideal  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  made  by  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio;  capacity,  25,000  daily;  origi¬ 
nal  cost,  $600;  will  take  $250.  Mold 
sander  which  cost  $100,  will  take  $40. 
Shafting,  belts  and  pulleys,  cost  $125; 
will  sell  for  $45.  Revolving  dump  table., 
cost  $25;  will  take  $10.  Engine  and 
boiler  costing  $800;  will  take  $300. 
About  30,000  yellow  pine  pallets,  10  by 
34,  cost  7V2c  apiece;  will  sell  for  3c. 

If  the  above  is  not  found  in  first-class 
condition  money  will  be  refunded.  Ad¬ 
dress  tim  McCarthy, 

3  1  2pm  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 


(Continued  on  Page  526.) 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  TURRET  NOZZLE 

The  Most  Efficient  Device  Known  for  HYDRAULIC  STRIPPING 


NO  HOSE  REQUIRED— Connected  direct  to 
pipe  line  from  pump. 

Does  not  have  to  be  staked  down  or 
anchored  in  any  way. 

Universal  in  movement,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  delivery  and  greater  “flexibility’  ’ 
than  hose. 

EASILY  AND  SAFELY  OPERATED  BY  ONE  MAN. 

This  nozzle  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  moved,  as  against  other 
methods  of  hydraulic  stripping. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  NOZZLE  COMPANY 

502  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CON¬ 
TRACTING  CO., 

1  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Two 
with  a 
hours, 
dress 
3  1  d 


WANTED. 

good  secondhand  represses, 
capacity  of  18,000  daily  of  ten 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Ad- 
BOX  3,  .TAS,  G., 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


OIL  CITY,  TEXAS. 

The  new  iron  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing  city  requires  that  all  building 
within  the  fire  limits  be  constructed  of 
brick.  These  brick  can  be  made  on 
the  ground ;  best  quality  of  clay.  Big- 
business  awaiting  the  first  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  who  locates  there.  Immediate 
action  necessary.  Address 

L.  C.  LUCKEL, 
President  Ore  C’ty  Company, 

3  1  cm  Hughes  Springs,  Texas. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

3  ^  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Pressed  and 
common  brickyard,  adjacent  to  live 
city;  excellent  railroad  facilities;  high 
prices;  big  permanent  demand;  winter 
dryers.  Successfully  operated  .for 
years.  Ready  to  run  with  trifling  out¬ 
lay.  To  the  right  parties  liberal  ar- 
iangements  will  be  made  by  present 
owner.  Capacity  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  daily.  Address 

BOX  1,  ALLIS, 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

As  I  am  going  out  of  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  J  have  the  following  items,  which 
are  in  good  order,  for  sale:" 

1  A  Martin  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

2  large  steam  boilers. 

1  60  h.p.  Atlas  engine. 

1  80  h  p.  Atlas  engine. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34x10x4%  inches. 
150  24-inch  gauge  6  ft.  long  Atlas  brick 
cars. 

1  Cummer  dryer  fan,  20-inch  blade. 

54%  inches  high,  2  7-16-inch  shaft. 

2  Atlas  car  transfers. 

1,500  feet,  12  lbs.  to  the  foot,  iron  rails. 
600  feet,  16  lbs.  to  the  foot,  iron  rails. 

6  single-wheel  Martin  brick  barrows. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

3031  Stillson  Ave.,  S.  E., 

2  d  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  a  technical  graduate,  33 
years  old.  Experienced  in  construc¬ 
tion,  installation  of  machinery  and  op¬ 
eration.  Address  BOX  3,  T.  H., 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fire  brick  plant  in  West  Virginia,  or 
prefer  forming  a  company  with  a  good, 
practical  man  with  money.  Address 
WEST  VIRGINIA, 

2  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — An  almost  new  equipment 
of  heavy  steam  power  Quaker  S.  M. 
brick  machine,  with  elevator,  2  D.  D. 
trucks,  2  barrows,  dump  take,  24  kilns, 
doors  and  grates,  6,000  pallets. 

F.  H.  SHULTZ, 

2  1c  Treynor,  Iowa. 


WANTED. 

Competent  brickmaker,  with  practi¬ 
cal  and  theoretical  experience  of  a  life¬ 
time,  wants  position  with  reliable  con¬ 
cern  as  manager  or  superintendent. 
Thoroughly  competent  in  making  face 
brick,  paving  blocks  and  tiles  from  start 
to  finish;  practical  experience  with 
coal  and  gas  in  down-draft  and  continu¬ 
ous  kilns.  Best  references  from  last 
position.  Address  R.  r 

3  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

A.  good  proposition,  recently  experted 
by  reputable  ceramic  engineer.  Most 
desirable  location  in  the  South— central 
Alabama — healthy  climate,  good  city, 
schools;  can  work  year  round. 

Fine  opportunity;  proposition  been 
thoroughly  tried;  good  money-maker; 
entire  equipment  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion. 

Modern  stiff  mud,  60,000  capacity 
steam  shovel,  steam  dryer;  good  kilns. 
Splendid  railroad  facilities;  three  trunk 
lines  and  branches;  private  switch  to 
trunk  line. 

Clay  for  20  years  and  more.  Good 
market  at  all  seasons.  Object  in  sale: 
Owner  must,  move  away.  Outside  in¬ 
terests  induce  selling  plant.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused. 

If  interested,  write  G.  A., 

’  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Situation  general  manager 
paving  or  front  brick  plant.  Have 
always  been  a  success.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  Address 

SUCCESS, 

2  2c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  good  brick  plant,  in  excellent 
condition.  Capacity,  50,000  brick 
per  day.  Located  in  eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  cash 
buyer. 

MOTTU  &  CO., 

2  1  dm  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmak¬ 
ers’  Manual,”  $3.00;  a  practical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  every-day  details  of  brick¬ 
making.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “An¬ 
alyses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well- 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,” 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay. 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  L^nited  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  mailed  postage  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for 
list  of  other  valuable  books  for  clay- 
workers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED 

A  situation  with  thorough-going-  clayworking  concern 
as  salesman  or  accountant.  Have  been  employed  by 
piesent  company  as  assistant  secretary  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  several  years.  Married,  32  years  old,  and  can 
give  the  best  of  references.  Can  handle  all  the  office 
work,  including  correspondence.  Address 

2  1  ^  BOX  F,  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
"three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Twenty-Five 
Long;  Years 

of  time  and  weather 
have  tried  out  Ricketson’s 
famous  Red  Brick  brand 


COLOR 


For  Mortar,  Brick, 
Cement,  Stone,  etc. 
Proved  to  be  absolutely 
permanent.  Red,. 
Brown,  Buff,  Purple 
and  Black. 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Works 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SHUMAKER 

PATENT  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS 

Burns  99  Percent  Hard  Bricks 
Old  Kilns  Remodeled 

Plans  and  Yard  Rights  Cheap 

J.  H.  Shumaker  &  Co., 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 


197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 


The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


Seek  a  Location  Souths 

The  fastest  growing  portion  of  the  country  is  the  South¬ 
east  In  the  states  of  that  section  are  abundant  supplies  of 
the  Best  Clays  for  Potteries,  Tile  and  Brick,  etc.,  the  Cheap¬ 
est  power  and  a  Market  which  is  Always  Growing  Better. 
We  will  assist  you  in  finding  a  Location  along  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  Railway  and  Virginia  &  Southwestern  Railway 
if  you  will  write  us  the  kind  you  wish. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent  Southern  Railway, 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  practical  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  dry  press,  wire-cut  front 
brick  and  pavers.  Also  burning.  Pest 
of  references.  Address  BOX  3  M, 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  dry  press  brick 
plant,  in  first-class  condition;  side 
track;  good  home  market;  good  prices. 
Excellent  clay,  and  3  railroads  to  ship 
over.  Must  sell.  Bargain  for  some 
one.  Address 

515  N.  BENTON  AVE., 

2  3  cm  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x36  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  14^4x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  13y2xl5  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  10%xl4  Buckeye, 
10x14  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 
9tc. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9x10  Reed,  8^4x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x16,  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5, 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans, 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 


AWAE 

Tfcvo 


lew  Jersey  stale  siege. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
way  working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


V 


HP.UCOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs— no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart  flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  actually  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  34  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  9  Western  L.  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


J 


Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering 
Ditto  Slate  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

1325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suo- 

oess. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  fi 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shape 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  f< 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles  A 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punchir 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mnd  Machinery  for  smaller  cap, 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mnd  brie 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 


MUELLER  BROS., 

2955  Clark  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS 

5  FIRE  BRICK  i 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


White  Pine  Pallets 

For  Brick,  Roofing-  Tile, 

And  Sewer  Pipe  Boards. 

The  Best  Are  the  Cheapest. 

Send  Specifications  and  Qet  Prices. 

Mershon,  Eddy,  Parker  Co., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
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7VY  A  IN  G  A.  IN  ESE. 

f  . 1 

BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE- 

|Lg||. 

PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

Kjia'yw  j/ 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT  KILN  CONSTRUO 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References:  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla.;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala.  .< 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  old  Machines  Taken  in  Trade. 

Derby,  Conn. 


$2.00 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  hearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Sincle  and  Duplex  Pumps 

4&trfaanc1  condensers 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References:  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Ridgway,  Pa. ;  Alumina 
Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


^kkAAAjjO 


OVER  65  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


I  HAUL  lllMnno 

Designs 

....  Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confldential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cl^ 

MUNN  &  Cov,Er“,,‘"-New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


$2.00 


&HE  CLAY  ^WORKER 

ONE  YEJtH.  (IN  JiOVJiNCb) 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

Ill 

■t,| 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

M 

1 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

f9§ 

(i 

■IB 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

•  II Wr 

Manufactured  by 

w 

Jff 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, goo  live-inch  Pots; 
A.ooo  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  11 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maRers*  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Clinton  metallic  Paint  Co., 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Klin. 
ADDRESS 

F.ttl.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
NORFOUK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  McLaren  co. 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


8ABRIEL  &  SCHA1L 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
or  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralising  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  BAor  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  tS  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLiLtEGE  of 

CERnmics 

i 

Alfred  University, 

AIiFRED,  UEW  YORK 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


OTfc  if®®  /  •  1 

Roofing  Tiles 

The  greatest  Money  Makers  in  the  clay  industry. 

Demand  Exceeds  the  Supply. 

16  years’  experience  enables  us  to  design,  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  plants  successfully.  We  will  Test  Your  Clay. 

I  i_  Stolp  &  Wiederhold, 

Investigate 


CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILL. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


TH 


ROESSLER-H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Let  Us  Tell  You  About  Our 

Labor  and  Power  Saving  Machinery 


READ  THE  FOLLOWING  CAREFULLY,  AND  YOU  WILL  READILY  UNDERSTAND  WHY  YOU 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  WITHOUT  OUR  MONEY-SAVING  MACHINES. 


Operation  and  Construction 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  automatic.  The 
construction  of  the  hopper  is  such  that  the  clay  does 
not  clog  up,  and  feeds  down  on  the  spirals  by  its  own 
weight.  The  machine  requires  no  attention  after  the 
feed  to  the  disintegrator  has  once  been  regulated. 
The  spirals  are  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  main  driving  pulley  is  forty  inches.  R.  P. 
M.  70.  The  body  is  constructed  of  '6-inch  channel 
irons,  and  the  hopper  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  reinforced 
with  angle  iron  at  top.  The  spirals  are  made  in  one 
solid  piece,  and  rigidly  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  a 
patented  process. 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  dispenses  with  the  men 
ordinarily  used  to  feed  the  clay  into  the  disintegrator. 


This  saves  the  time  of  from  one  to  two  men,  who  will 
draw  from  .$1.50  to  $4.00  per  day  according  to  the  local 
rate  and  amount  of  work.  The  average  saving  will 
be  about  $2.25perday.  Counting  250  working  days  in 
,  the  year,  this  means  a  saving  of  $562.50  where  one  of 
these  machines  is  used,  a  return  of  over  100%  on  the 
investment,  not  bringing  into  account  the  great  value 
in  tempering  clay  and  the  regular  feeds  on  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  thereby  saving  repair  bills  and  the  costly 
delays. 

This  machine  is  constructed  to  feed  directly  into 
the  disintegrator,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  convey 
the  clay  off  to  one  side,  we  manufacture  across  spiral 
attachment,  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  machine, 
and  is  operated  by  means  of  pulleys  and  belt. 


Every  feeder  and  mixer  has  a  capacity  ranging  from  10,000  to  100,000  brick  per  dav  of  ten  hours.  The  feed 
is  easily  regulated  at  will  by  either  raising  or  lowering  the  end  feed  gate,  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
speec  of  the  drive  pulley,  and  after  the  speed  has  once  been  regulated  to  feed  any  given  amount  of  clay,  it  will 
mix  and  feed  in  an  even  and  steady  stream;  not  varying  ten  bricks  an  hour. 

Each  machine  is  fitted  with  a  friction  clutch  pulley,  and  is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  crated  for 
s  npment.  By  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  the  clutch  lever  on  feeder,  the  machine  can  be  controlled  at  will 
GV  en,t110Ug  I  th®  °Perat°r  be  100  feet  or  more  from  the  feeder.  The  feeder  is  built  so  strong  that  you  can  dump 
sca  eral  car  loads  of  clay  on  top  of  it,  and  it  will  operate  automatically,  needing  no  attention  whatever. 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  f  rom  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 
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Do  Hundreds  of  Clay  workers  Use 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixers? 


There  Are  Many,  Many  Reasons.  Here  Are  Some  of  Them 

The  principal  reason  is 
because  it  will  save  them 
the  labor  of  one  to  two 
men,  and  paid  for  itself 
the  first  year  from  the 
wages  thus  earned. 

That  is  enough  reason. 
But  there  are  others. 

The  quality  of  the  work 
is  another  reason.  It  mixes 
the  clay  perfectly  and 
tempers  it  for  further  use 
to  which  it  is  put. 

The  feed  is  so  regular 
that  it  does  not  vary  ten 
bricks  per  hour,  and  the 
machine  has  a  capacity  of 
from  10,000  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day,  the  quan¬ 
tity  being  regulated  at  will 
by  raising  or  lowering 
the  end  feed  gate,  or  by 
increasing  or  lessening 
the  speed  of  the  pulley. 
It  requires  only  2  H.P.  to 
operate  a  full  load,  and 
this  power  is  more  than 
saved  because  of  the 
steady  and  even  feed. 


Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Type  A,  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer,  Box  Removed 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  better  method  of  mixing  and  feed¬ 
ing  clay  in  brick  and  tile  factories  and  all  clayworking  plants.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  seven 
years.  The  saving  in  labor,  increase  of  production  and  improvement  in  product  which  it  effects,  makes  it  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  up-to-date  clayworker. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 

—  Ej 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ZXE:  WO 


Our  CUTTING  TABLES  are  RIGHT 


Hundreds  of  Successful  Clayworkers  are  Using  Them 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 


All  Canadian  orders  will  be  shipped 
from  our  Canadian  Branch 


P.  O.  Box  1  56,  Marion,  Indiana 


HERE  ARE  A  EEW  PACTS  WORTH 
THINKING  OVER 

No.  35  MARION  AUTOMATIC  TILE  CUTTER 

This  machine  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
tile  cutting.  A  great  deal  of  clay  and 
power  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  stub 
ends  if  a  good  article  was  desired.  This 
machine  cuts  off  no  stub,  the  whole  bar 
being  continuously  cut  into  the  desired 
lengths.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  complete  capacity  of  your  tile  machine 
when  making  small  tile.  The  machine  cuts 
blocks  as  well  as  tile,  and  cuts  them  abso¬ 
lutely  square.  Its  range  in  tile  is  from  2 y2 
inches  to  7  inches  (inclusive)  in  diameter. 

Capacity.  2,000  3-in.  tile  per  hour. 

Weight,  900  lbs. 

Wire  carrying  frames  are  adjustable,  and 

the  broken  wires  can  be  easily  replaced 
while  machine  is  in  operation. 

Working  parts  of  machine  work  on  roller 
hearings. 


No.  35  Marlon  Automatic  Tile  Cutter 


Above  is  a  cut  of  our  NO.  25  MARION  AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUTTER,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  simplest  auto¬ 
matic  side  brick  cutter  on  the  market.  Note  the  simple  friction  device,  any  degree  of  friction  can  be  had  by 
simply  moving  the  lever  back  and  forth.  Note  the  strong  angle  steel  frame,  which  keeps  the  weight  of  the  machine 
down  so  that  it  can  be  easily  handled.  Note  the  wire  holding  the  device,  which  is  built  on  the  piano  principle, 
allowing  the  wire  to  be  stretched  to  high  tension  without  danger  of  breaking. 

The  machine  can  be  directly  connected,  or  can  be  fitted  as  per  cut  to  run  from  a  pulley.  Capacity  can  be 
adjusted  to  conform  to  the  output  of  your  brick  machine. 

Note  that  the  wire  carrying  frames  being  adjustable,  the  broken  wires  can  be  replaced  without  stopping  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  the  feature  alone  places  this  cutter  far  in  the  lead. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  length  of  cut  on  this  machine  can  be  changed  to  suit  requirements. 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  coal  man  is  responsible  only 
for  price  and  quality  of  the  coal 
you  buy.  In  order  to  deliver  every 
ounce  of  heat  energy  to  the  boiler 
you  must  clean  the  Hues.  And 
cleaning  flues  does  not  mean  in  the 
old  way,  the  ineffective  dirty  way, 
at  the  expense  of  temper,  time  and 
labor.  It  means  the  right  way, 
the  simple,  safe  and  economical 
way,  which  is  the  Marion  Way. 


THE  MARION  WAY 


THE  OLD  WAY 


What  Users  Say 


We  have  just  installed  the  flue  blower  we 
recently  purchased  of  you,  and  we  herewith 
enclose  our  check  in  payment  of  same.  We 
feel  that  we  will  save  the  price  of  the  blower 
each  month  in  the  saving  of  fuel. 

H  Crocker,  Mgr.,' Virginia  Bnck  Co. 


The  MARION  FLUE 
BLOWER  will  remove 
every  particle  of  soot  from 
your  boiler  tubes  without 
fuss  or  labor  and  do  it  at 
a  guaranteed  saving  of  10 
per  cent. 

You  do  not  have  to  take 
anyone’s  word  but  your 
own,  because  we  agree  to 
send  it  to  you  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  if  it  fails  to  make  good, 
simply  send  it  back  and  we 
pay  freight  charges  both 
ways. 


W p  are  enclosing  herewith  order  for  a  flue 
blower  on  your  regular  blank,  left  here  by  your 
agent  some  time  ago.  T  wo  of  our  boilers  are 
equipped  with  your  blowers.  The  one  we  now 
wish  to  equip  has  had  a  blower  of  another 
make,  and  it  has  given  us  so  much  trouble  that 
we  are  taking  it  out.  We  also  enclose  pencil 
sketch  showing  material  used  at  back  of  boiler. 
F.  C.  Amsbery,  Mgr. 

Champaign  and  Urbana  Water  Co. 


Our  superintendent  reports  that  the  flue 
blower  works  very  satisfactorily.  Wish  you 
would  have  your  agent  call  when  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  see  if  he  can  arrange  to  have  a 
flue  blower  equipped  for  our  other  boiler  and 
take  the  proper  measurements. 

Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co. 
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Outside  Section 

Figure  4 


Outside  Intermediate 

Figure  3 


Inside  Intermediate 

Figure  2 


Center  Section 

Figure  1 


KEY  TO  LARGE  DRAWING — A.  represents  1  1-2  in.  bteam  Line  leaaing  iroin  tup 

C.  1-2  in.  or  3-4  in.  Glove  Valve  to  draw  away  condensation  that  will  collect  in  1  1-2  in.  steam 

D.  1  1-2  in.  Glove  Valve  to  control  steam  at  blower;  E.  1-4  in.  Pet  Cock  to  draw  away  conden 

operate  same.  „ 

ALL  CANADIAN  ORDERS  SHIPPED  FROM  OUR  CANADIAN  FACTORY 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 


Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 


this  advertisement  in  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


MODERN  CLAY- 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


The  Portsmouth 

Pans,  Screens,  Presses,  Dies, 
Wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Mine  Cars.  Brick  Rattlers. 
Municipal  Castings. 

The  Portsmouth  Machine  &  Casting  Co. 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griff en .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries .  5  00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M '  !  !  !  !  !  2^00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  l  00 

"PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C  G.  Elliott .  l'50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  1.50 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LONDON.  S.  E.  ENGLAND 


TUNNEL  &  CAR  KILN 

CA\/ro  [2A  °T  COAL  BILL 
OMVLO  I'A  of  LABOUR  BILL 

Burns  1,000  Facing  Bricks  with  1  to  1^  Cwt.  of 
Small  Coal.  Burns  also, 

TILES,  TERRA  COTTA,  FIRE  BRICKS, 
EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

A  Fair  Number  in  Operation.  Sixty  Years’  Experience. 

License  Sold  and  Kilns  Contracted  for. 
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IT  DOES  NOT  PAY 

To  operate  kilns  that  are  designed  in  a  slip-shod, 
old-fashioned  manner  when  the  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  of  a  money-maker — 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 


can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 
Particulars  cheerfully  furnished. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 

The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


THE  IDEAL 


means  of  removing  water  from  Clay  Pits,  Excava¬ 
tions,  Foundations,  etc.,  and  any  other  place  where 
the  liquid  to  he  handled  contains  much 

Grit,  Mud  or  Sediment. 

No  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  special  foundation 

required;  just  a  steam  pipe  from  boiler - that’s  all 

Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

Simple.  Handy.  Durable.  Effective. 

Illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  gratis. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Chicago  Office,  223=231  No.  Jefferson  St. 


' 


Automatic  Improved 


YERS 


Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE 
Small  Sire  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers,  for 
hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  WorKs 

Davenports  Sowa 

Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  A ve.  N. 

s  Seattle,  1215  First  Ave  So. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineerings  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Dines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING ”  Free. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME,. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy 
magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See 
our  money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  546  and  547. 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY= WORKER  ...  ...  $2.00  ^ 


Country  Life  in  America  .  .  .  4.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $6.25 


Value . $9.00  J 


CLAY=  WORKER.  ......  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  1.00 

McClure’s .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  ^  $5.60 

Metropolitan .  1.50 


Value . $9.00 


CLAY=  WORKER . $2.00  ) 

Colliers .  5.50  I 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.25  !-$6.85 


Value . $8.75  J 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  (|() 

paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year,  Aj  Mil 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ~ 


"POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


Burns 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Burns 
Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


~  c£>?i  t/'-wo  ye 
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DRYING 
SCREENING  or 
“RAINY  DAYS” 

For  the  man  that  owns 

A  DIESENER. 

The  Diesener  Clay  Cleanser  and 
Homogenizer  is  the  only  machine  in 
existence  which  removes  objectiona¬ 
ble  matter  from  clay  in  its  original 
wet  condition  through  1-16  in.  slot. 

You  Have  to  See  It. 

It’s  Too  Marvelous  to  Believe. 

RICHARD  G.  HOFFMANN, 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

Send  samples  of  clay  prepaid  to  W.  A.  JONES 
FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JUST  THINK! 

A  continuous  kiln  that  will  save  one- 
half  your  fuel  and  cheaper  in  construc¬ 
tion  than  round  or  rectangular  down 
draft  kilns.  Can  be  handled  to  produce 
the  same  results  as  round  down  draft 
kilns  and  use  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  for 
fuel.  This  kiln  is  in  compartments,  and 
the  chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from 
Fifteen  to  Fifty  Thousand  each  of  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Is  especially  suited  for  burn¬ 
ing  paving  brick  and  can  be  built  any 
capacity,  to  suit  any  location.  Say  a 
plant  that  wants  to  make  Fifty  Thous¬ 
and  brick  per  day,  the  kiln  will  cost 
Eleven  to  Thirteen  Thousand  Dollars. 
Let  me  figure  on  your  work. 


GEORGE  W.  OGAN, 

108  Logan  Ave.,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^5  -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  he  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


jST’Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


GEORGE  CAPNELL.  1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewVork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 


Milwauhee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Type  “C”  Milwaukee  Locomotive. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2%  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  f  f 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  tilled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex-, 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds.  ,  .  ,  ..  .  .  ... 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  Illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  Is  $3 .00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A. 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 


tfl  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 
c  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  tor  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

CL  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

d  In  every  case  you-  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction, 
d  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

CL  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  "Trap  Book.” 


MORLHLAD  MFG.  CO 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

CL  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  and  Boiler  feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  d  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DftY  PUS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Did  you  meet  us  at  Louisville 
Convention  and  get  the 

Facts  and  Figures 


on  the 

FRINK  METHOD  OF  BURNING 

CLAY  MATERIALS? 

If  not,  get  them  now  by  writing 

The  FrinK  Pyrometer  Co. 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU 


CONSTANCE,  GERMANY. 


“In  Europe  1337  MILLION  BRICK  are  yearly  dried  and  burnt  in 
Buhrer  System  Kilns  and  Dryers  worked  by  315  Buhrer  Fans.” 

“INCREASE  OF  133  PER  CENT.’' 

Oppeln,  Silesia,  September  1,  1906. 

Dear  Sir— You  guaranteed  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  In  output  and  a  considerable 
economy  in  coal  (even  if  a  cheap  class  of  coal  were  used)  upon  the  reconstruction  of  our 
Dannenberg  ”  kiln  according  to  your  system. 

Before  the  reconstruction  7  chambers,  containing  45,000  bricks,  were  burnt  weekly 
and  the  consumption  of  coal,  the  size  of  peas,  for  burning  1,000  bricks  of  10x5x2%  inches 
was  500  lbs.— worth,  say,  2s.  3d. 

After  changing  to  your  system  15  chambers  in  6  days  gave  104,300  bricks.  This  is  an 
increase  of  133  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  inferior  fuel,  dust  coal,  per  1,000  bricks 
averages  380 lbs.,  costing  lid. 

The  goods  burnt  were  face  bricks,  ordinary  and  hollow  bricks,  tiles  and  pipes.  There 
was  no  breakage  and  all  had  a  splendid  ring. 

at  T  ,  -r,  ,  _  (Signed)  W.  Halama,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance. 


Constructor  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  Works  for  Coal  or  Gas  Firing,  and 

Kilns  with  or  without  Dryer. 

Buhrer's  Shortened  Kilns  are  the  most  suitable  for  burning  ordinary 
and  enameled  goods,  lime  and  cement. 

In  the  Buhrer  Chamber  Dryer  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  plastic 
process  from  clays  of  normal  character  may  be  dried,  the  former  in  one 
to  one  day  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  in  4  to  5  days.  In  the  Buhrer  Tunnel 
Dryer  green  bricks  may  be  very  well  dried  in  24  hours  with  the  waste  heat 
of  the  kiln  only. 

The  Buhrer  Fan  increases  the  output  of  existing  kilns  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  first-class  goods,  with  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Buhrer  changes  existing  kilns  in  accordance  with  his  system  for  quick 
burning. 

Clay  Testing  is  done  in  a  thorough  way.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


ABOUT  1,000  KILNS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  ALREADY. 
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Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  ix  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


R.egular  BricK.  Barrows. 

The  best  built  one  made. 
Price  $6.50  each. 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
( If  wanted,  18  inches. ) 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 

being  done  most  successfully.  inrwxT  i 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 

product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 


H.  HAICH 


Brickworks  Engineer, 


CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 
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CERTAINTY  IS  WHAT  A  MAN  NEEDS  IN  EVERYTHING. 


Made  in  SIX  Sizes. 


The  BRICK  MANUFACTURER  Who  Buys  an 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

Buys  Absolute  Certainty 

BECAUSE  lie  can  pulverize  his  Shale, 
Clay,  Stone  and  Brick  Bats  any  time  of 
the  year  in  desired  quantities  to  required 
fineness,  and  do  it  with  less  power  and 
cost  of  operation. 

The  Ring  is  the  Why. 

All  Machines  Guaranteed.  Thirty  days’ 
grinding  test  granted  prior  to  acceptance. 

Get  your  inquiries  started  out 
by  the  next  mail. 


AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

Suite  410  Jaccard  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
BRICKYARD  REQUIREMENTS 


OUR  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

swinging  in  a  complete  circle,  will  dig 
and  deliver  your  material  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

For  moderate  outputs,  this  is  the  most 
economical  machine,  as  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  man. 


OUR  STANDARD  SHOVELS 

are  also  in  great  favor — the  larger  mod¬ 
els  satisfactorily  meeting  requirements 
where  a  high  cut  is  necessary. 


I  lie  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  Excavating  Machinery  is  the  best  the 
market  affords,  therefore  it  is  EFFICIENT,  RELIABLE  AND  DURABLE. 

We  also  build 


ELEVATOR  AND  DIPPER  DREDGES— DRAG=LINE  EXCAVATORS— BALLAST  UNLOADERS. 


Model  35— C.  H.  Kleiu  Brick  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1910,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

T  you  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

JX1  ine  UllltC  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter ;  gives  abbreviations ;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 


Absolutely  Flexible 
reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Tide  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


Prinfed 
from  flew 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  ni  ins. 
Size  when  closed  si  x  8i  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning.  *■ 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

lOOO  PAGES  SIZE  54  x  8}  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iD'ury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Horae. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 


The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
2 o%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 


Hie  Clay-Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 


CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Our  Price 

Good  Roads . 

1.00 

Review  of  Reviews. . . . 

3.00 

$3.00 

Value . 

$6.00 

CLAY = WORKER . 

$2.00 

Good  Housekeeping.  . . 
McClure’s . 

1.25 

1.50 

$3.40 

Value . 

$4.75 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

Country  Life  in  America 

4.00 

©e  a  a 

Cosmopolitan . 

1.00 

Value . 

$7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r. 

3.00 

(1*4  A 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

Value . 

$6.50 

CLAY=WORKER  . 

$2.00 

Columbian . . 

1 .50 

$3.90 

Current  Literature.  . . . . 

3.00 

Value. ...... 

$6.50 

Our  Price 


CLAY=WORKER  .....  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews _  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

$4.25 

Value . . . 

.  .  .$6.50 

CLAY= WORKER.  . . 

Pearson’s . . . 

Brickbuilder . . . .  . 

.  .$2.00 
. .  1.50 

.  .  .  5.00 

$6.50 

Value . . . . 

.  .  .  $8.50 

CLAY  WORKER  . . . . 

Cosmopolitan . 

Physical  Culture.... 
World’s  Work . 

..$2.00 

. ..  1.00 
. ..  1.50 
. ..  3.00 

$5.10 

Value . . . . 

. .  $7.50 

CLAY= WORKER. . . 

Motor . 

Suburban  Life . 

Pearson’s . . . . 

. .  .$2.00 

. ..  3.00 
. ..  3.00 
. .  1.50 

$7.20 

Value  . . . 

. .  $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER... 

Concrete . 

Everybody’s . 

Ladies’  World . 

.  .$2.00 
..  1.00 
..  1.50 
.  .  .50 

$3.35 

Value . . . . 

..  $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER 

Munsey . 

Collier’s. . .  .' . 

.  .  $2.00 

..  1.00 
..  5.50 

$6.85 

Value . . . . 

. .  $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER  . . 

Metropolitan . 

Good  Housekeeping. 

.  .$2.00 
..  1.50 
..  1.25 

$3.25 

Value . . . . 

..$4.75 

CLAY- WORKER.. 

Brickbuilder . 

Review  of  Reviews. . 

.  .$2.00 

..  5.00 
..  3.00 

$7.00 

V  alue . . . . . 

.$10.00 
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CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1  -00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion.  . .  1.75 
McClure’s .  1.50 

Value . .$5.25 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  .. .  1.75 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American ... .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Success .  1.00 

Value....'..  $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Century .  4.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value . $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


Our  Price 

CLAY= WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00  - 

Country  Life . . .  4.00 

Delineator.... .  1.00  $6.25 

McClure’s.... . .  1.50 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  ,  A 

Review  of  Reviews ... .  3.00  5p5.0U 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00  „ 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value......  $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  2.50  -c 

Delineator .  1-00 

Value . $5.5*0 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today. .  1.50 

Hampton’s . .  1.50 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan.........  1.00 

Century .  4,00 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  o> 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices . 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay- Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 


I  enclose 


Name . 

Postofhce . 

Street  and  No . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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SAWYER  BELTING  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

There  is  a  Special  Form  of  SAWYER.  Belt  made  for  Every 

Different  Belt  Condition  to  be  found  in  all  Brick-Clay-Cement- 
and  Tile  Plants. 

The  SAWYER,  is  the  Belt  with  an  Individuality .  Each 
SAWYER  Belt  is  constructed  specially  for  the  Particular  Work 
it  is  intended  to  do,  which  accounts  for  the  Universal  Satisfaction 
and  Esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  Superintendents  and  Factory 
Managers  everywhere. 

The  Engineering  Department  of  this  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  staff  of  Transmission  and  Conveying  Experts,  is 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  perplexing  belting 
problems  for  you. 

Have  YOU  a  Belting  Problem  to  be  solved? 

The  services  of  the 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

are  FREE. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 


The 

Handiest 

Combination 

Ever 

Invented 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young-  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Clay=Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CEAY-WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued  „ 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number . 


County 


State 
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FIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  D  oors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STILE, LE/d?  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


.  ■»> . 
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The  Simplest,  Fastest  and  Most  Reliable 
Soft  Mud  Machine 

on  the  Market  to-day —  Price  $1000.00 

IMPORTANT  NOTE:— Seven  Perfect  BricK, 

4 ^  in  wide,  can  be  made  on  this  wonderful 
Machine  at  one  time. 


Write  for  Detailed  Information  and  Names  of  Parties  Using  Them. 


Side  View  of  Most  Positive  and  “Fool-Proof”  Machine  Ever  Made. 


Front  View. 


Photographic  View  of 
Simple  Gearing, 
Relief  and 
Friction  Clutch. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO. 


NEW  LONDON— 


OHIO— CINCINNATI 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker 
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48,000  BricK  a  Day 


MANf’li  II V 
T  H  6 

Machine  Co. 

WELLINGTON 
O II  i  o . 


iKWM'Hn. 


I 


■ -;-Y- 


THE  ISON 
OUAKER 


V  :  .•■*••  '  k 


I  he  above  is  the  actual  record  which  a  customer  of  ours  has  been 
making  on  this  Inexpensive  Outfit  for  six  years  past. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  brick  machine  some  one  of  our  twelve  different 
styles  will  fill  your  requirements. 

Our  32nd  year  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  ashing. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  CXAr-WoRKEB. 
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The  Youngren  Continuous  Kiln 

Producer  Gas  Fired 


OUR  NUMEROUS  installations  of  the  YOUNGREN 
KILN  are  giving  splendid  results.  On  the  strength 
of  the  proven  results,  we  are  now  constructing  these  kilns  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  saving  of  60^  of  the  cost  of 
burning,  combined  with  absolute  uniformity  of  burn  and  min¬ 
imum  kiln  losses  makes  this  Kiln  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
up-to-date  clayworker. 

It  is  built  in  two  types — COMPARTMENT  or  TUN¬ 
NEL,  and  is  successfully  burning  all  classes  of  clay  and  all 
the  principal  products. 

Literature  fully  covering  the  Youngren  Kiln  Will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  your  request . 


THE  C.  W,  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  JVorld  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Berg  Dry  Press 

The  New  Model  Berg  Press  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construction. 
Stronger  than  ever,  yet  simple  in  its  massiveness,  it  stands  farther  in  advance 
of  all  other  machines  of  this  type  than  ever  before. 


Consider 
These  Points: 

( 1 )  Greater  pressure 
and  fewer  working 
and  wearing  points 
than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Brick  with  gran¬ 
ulated  surfaces  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible. 

(3)  Self-contained — 
No  out-board  bearing. 

(4)  All  working  parts 
above  clay  line. 

(5)  Instantaneous  ad¬ 
justment,  to  take  up 
wear  of  plungers,  close 
to  operator’s  hand. 

(6)  Each  press  ship¬ 
ped  complete  in  one 
piece. 


Our  Exhibit  No.  2111 
gives  complete 
details. 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Stro?igest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  RAYMOND  “777”  BRICK  MACHINE 


AND 


THE  RAYMOND  No.  2  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Our  “777”  is  a 
brick  machine  of 
unapproached  rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  make 
more  brick  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  any 
other  machine  of 
equal  rated  capacity. 

Entirely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  every 
part  “Get-at-able.” 

A  product  of  the  best  Engineering  skill,  it  contains  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  the  modern  clay  working  machinery  builder.  Its  capacity  is  40,000 
to  60,000  standard  size  brick  per  ten  hours. 

Our  No.  2  Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  step  in  advance  of  all  other 

machines  on  the 
market  to-day. 
Working  parts 
reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of 
the  reel  makes  it 
free  from  rack 
and  jar.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  brick 
machine. 


Our  Exhibits  explain  these  machines  fully. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Are  You  Having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself — no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Pozver  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 


Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  1%  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  1%  yard  or  1#  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  l'/  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  y<>u  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

Horizontal  Machine 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  best  material,  hy  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  hrick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

POTTS  MOLD  SANDER  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Brickyard  Accessories 

DISINTEGRATORS  having 
Chilled  Rolls,  Steel  Cubing  Bars, 

Steel  Shafts,  Ring-Oil  Journals, 
up-to-date  in  every  way. 

GRANULATORS  or  Feeders, 

two  styles. 

PUG  MILLS,  any  size  or  capacity 

desired. 

CLAY  CARS,  side  or  ho#om 

dump. 

ELEVATORS,  any  width  or 

len  gth  desired.  ^  Sand  Dryer, 

T rucks ,  B  arrows ,  Molds,  Mule 
Trucks. 

WIRE  ROPE  CONVEYORS  for  Dryer  or  Rack  and  Pallet  Yards. 

A  Money-Maker*  Best  Winding  Drum,  all  iron  and  steel,  has  powerful  friction. 

“■  Self-contained,  either  spur  or  bevel  gear,  to  suit  any  location.  Try 


wm 


For  accessories  you  will  get  your  money  s  worth  from  us  every  time. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  prices. 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 
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“NEW  HAVEN”  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  a  complete  plant  or  any  portion  of 
one.  We  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  construction  for 
soft  mud  plants  of  any  capacity  at  reasonable  prices.  Shafting,  hangers,  bearings, 
pulleys,  gearing  and  machine  work  of  all  description. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

—  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality. 


The  “JVeW  HaVen 99  Horizontal  "Brick  Machine  is  the  Strongest 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  World. 

It  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay  and  is  suitable  for  any  yard,  large  or  small,  that 
uses  steam  for  motive  power.  The  brick  made  on  it  are  solid  and  square,  having 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners.  For  Quantity  and  Quality  of  production  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  machine  built.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  really 
limited  only  to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  brick  as  they  are  made. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 
A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00, 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in1  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H,  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00, 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  Clayworkers*  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 


Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting,  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  c' 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.60;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.»  S.  A. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A.  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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GRANULATORS 


Too  many  plants  are  running- without  Granulators,  but  it  isn’t  our  fault.  We 
have  them  in  large,  small  and  medium  sizes,  spur  and  bevel  geared  drives,  pushing 
and  pulling  patterns.  A  Granulator  to  suit  every  plant.  Something  into  which  you 
may  dump  a  carload  of  clay,  and  from  which  you  may  get  a  uniform  delivery  with 
large  lumps  reduced  to  a  size  which  the  machine  ahead  can  handle. 


THE  BREWER  NO.  17 

is  a  spur-geared  pushing  granulator  of  the  large  size.  It  weighs  18,000  pounds. 
The  tub  is  12  feet  long.  The  granulating  shaft  is  10  in.  diameter.  The  knives 
(48  of  them)  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel,  and  each  one  is  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  back  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  grooved  marine  pattern. 
The  main  gears  are  8-in.  face,  semi-steel.  It  is  big  and  strong  enough  for  anybody. 

The  smaller  sizes  range  down  in  weight  to  5,000  pounds. 


See  our  catalog  for  details  and  specifications. 
It  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Bonnot  Machinery  for  Satisfactory  Service 


Auger  Brick  Machines  for  20,000  to  125,000  daily  Capacity. 


Pug  Mills,  all  iron  and  steel,  in  various  sizes  and  lengths.  Constructed  for 
heavy  service. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Cutting  Tables=A  Variety  of  Styles  and  Sizes 


The  simplest  in  construction  of  side-cut  automatic  tables.  Used  by  some  of 
the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  this  country. 


A  Rotary  Automatic  which  cuts  brick  30  inches  from  the  die.  No  long 
column  of  clay  to  make  trouble.  No  wearing  parts  underneath  to  clog  with 
dirt.  No  friction  or  other  troublesome  devices. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 

Follow  the  experienced  manufacturers  of  clay  products,-— 

They  use  “Bonnot”  Equipment. 


K  1 

■  1 

’  ■ 

if 

tesSSSm  ■ 

1  ’ 

Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


The  “Canton”  Repress. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker.' 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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View  of  Machine  Room — The  Harris  Brick  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Containing  No.  12 
Machine  with  Cut  Steel  Gearing,  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter,  “C”  Open 

Pug  Mill  and  two  Canton  Represses. 


HARRIS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 


VITRIFIED  SHALE  BRICK 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  i,  1911. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen — About  a  year  ago  at  the  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  after  full  investigation,  we  placed  our  order 
with  you  for  machinery  for  our  new  plant  at  Zanesville,  and  after  operating  for  the  past  season,  we  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  our  selection,  and  the  treatment  we  have  received  from  your  Company  has  been 
absolutely  satisfactory.  Yours  very  truly, 

HARRIS  BRICK  COMPANY, 

F.  Lawson  Moores  (Signed), 

President. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  u60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick ,  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Eith  er  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13  in.  by  7^2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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MODEL  “K”  AUOER  BRICK  MACHINE 


Th  is  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  Substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Washington  Brick,  Lii 
Mfg.  Co. 

1  Pan  and  Elevator  in 
1  Pan  and  Flaking  Roi 
3  Pans,  3  Elevators, 
Dies  in  1910. 

THEY  USE  STEVENSONS 

BUILT  AT  WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 

Streator  Fire  Clay  Co. 

2  Pans  and  1  Press  in 
1908. 

6  Pans,  2  Presses,  6 
Elevators,  etc.,  in  1909. 

UP  TO  DATE. 

A  dozen  or  more  valuable  im¬ 
provements  on  Pan  and  Press— 
money-saving  and  money-mak¬ 
ing — in  the  past  year  or  two. 


ENDURING. 

Pan  Record: — Sixteen  years 
on  hard  shale  and  good  for 
many  years  more. 

Press  Record Thirty  years 
and  still  running. 


SPEEDY. 

Pan’s  Record: — 108, 000 brick 
in  a  single  day  for  one  pan. 

Press  Record: — 720  24-inch 
in  5  hours ;  9,400  4-inch  in  10 
hours. 


BEST  EVER. 

Users  say:  “Best  machinery 
on  the  market.” 

“Gives  little  or  no  trouble.” 
“Your  Press  is  a  dandy.” 
“Best  Press  in  Canada.” 
“Your  Pans  are  first-class.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


D.  V,  Purington,  Chr.  of  Board. 
F.  G.  Matteson,  President. 

Geo.  C.  Prus.sing.  Vice-President. 
C.  B.  D.  Howell,  Vice-President. 


W.  H.  Terwilliger,  Secretary. 

C.  H.  Chamberlain,  Treasurer. 
W.  G  D.  Orr,  General  Manager. 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY 
Animal  Capacity,  100,000,000. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  February  23,  1911. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Gentlemen— Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  service  we  have  obtained  from  our  Frost  Dry  Pans,  would  say  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  has  always  been  satisfactory.  Our  shale  is  harder  than  that  from  which  most  brick  are  made,  and  in  spite  of 
this  fact  we  only  have  two  Dry  Pans  to  each  brick  machine,  and  the  brick  machines  are  never  waiting  on  the  crushers  for  clay. 

Yesterday  we  made  305,000  ten-pound  paving  blocks  on  four  brick  machines.  All  of  this  material  went  through  eight  pans. 
The  cost  of  keeping  up  Frost  Crushers  is  so  much  less  than  on  others  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  any  ex¬ 
periments.  Yours  truly, 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  I).  Orr,  General  Manager. 

Don’t  Forget  We  Manufacture  E,ngines  and  Boilers. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works: 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Read 

What 

Purington 

Says— 

I 

i 


They  Have 
Sixteen 
Frost 
Dry  Pans 
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Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Mention  The  Ceay-Worker. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car.  Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


The  J.  D.  FATEiCO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co., [Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Platform  Elevator. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth, 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


v 


Gravity  Elevator. 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb, 


March,  1911. 


$gy§>  3~rt£z  <&m 


Vol.  LV,  No.  3. 


If  there  is  an  atom  of  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the 

PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 

will  fill  all  requirements,  dispel  it;  we  take  the  chances. 

We  are  looking  for  what  you  may  call  trouble.  That  is  properly 
screening  clay.  It  is  not  trouble  for  us,  it  is  our  business. 

Do  not  be  backward  about  asking  us. 

We  will  be  Dee-Lighted  to  serve  you. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 

The  Peerless  Car  for 


Soft  Mud  Brick 

Built  for  steel  or  wooden  pallets. 
Dimensions  provide  for  ample  cir¬ 
culation  of  hot  air  between  pallets. 

Other  types  of  cars  in  Catalogue 
C.  Our  double  deck  cars,  clay 
cars,  kiln  bands,  transfers,  turn¬ 
tables,  portable  track,  switches  are 
built  to  last. 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branch  Office,  1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago. 


No.  188  SOFT  MUD  RACK  CAR. 


Mention  The  Glay-Wobkeb. 


APRIL,  1911 


INDEX  TO  ADS 
Page  661 


Subscription,  Yearly,  $2.00 
Single  Copy,  25c 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Page  650 
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Are  You  Trying  to  Dry  Brick 
Economically  With  Sluggish  Steam  Lines? 

“Detroit” 

Return  Steam  Traps 

drain  every  drop  of  condensation  from  steam 
coils  and  return  it  to  boilers  without  pumping. 
Condensation  ought  to  reach  the  boilers  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  is  con¬ 
densed. 

You  can  do  it  with  a  “Detroit”  Return  Trap. 
You  can’t  do  it  with  a  pump. 

Install  an  Electric  Lighting  Plant 

of  Your  Own. 

“ABC”  Vertical  Enclosed  Self- 
Oiling  Steam  Engines 

Actually  have  paid  for  themselves  in  one  year  in 
savings  of  oil  and  fuel. 

Being  enclosed  can  be  placed  most  anywhere 
without  liability  of  injury  from  dust  and  dirt. 


Engine  Book  No.  288  C  explains  why 
“ABC”  Engines  are  the  logical 
power  plant  auxiliary. 


American  Blower  Gompany 

- - -  DETROIT,  MICH  .  — - — 

U.  S,  A, 

New  York,  141  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Title  Guaranty  Building 

Philadelphia,  Hale  Building  Atlanta,  Empire  Building 

Chicago,  Marquette  Building  Minneapolis,  Plymouth  Building 

Pittsburg,  Empire  Building 

San  Francisco,  Monadnock  Building 

Seattle,  Arcade  Annex 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Clay  Disintegrators  or  Grinders 


The  Chambers  No.  2  Special  Clay  Disintegrator. 


For  all  around  work  on  surface  dug  plastic  clays  used  either  for  stiff  tempered  or  soft  molded  brick- 
making,  this  machine  has  an  enviable  record.  Receives  clay  in  either  dry  or  moist  condition,  throws  out 
the  larger  stones  and  crushes  the  smaller  ones.  A  very  reasonable  attention  to  maintenance  keeps  our 
Disintegrators  in  condition  for  good  work  and  insures  continued  satisfaction.  One  brickmaker  claims  to 
have  put  clay  for  27  millions  of  brick  through  one  of  our  No.  2  Special  Disintegrators  without  any  repairs! 
This  is  an  unusual  record.  Conditions  must  have  been  exceptionally  favorable.  The  next  customer  may 
have  a  mixture  of  flint  rock  and  gummed  sand  that  would  cause  him  to  divide  that  record  by  ten  at  least, 
but  the  No.  2  Special  grunts  a  little  and  then  goes  on.  We  don’t  sell  many  stiff  mud  brick  machines  to  the 
New  England  Brick  Manufacturers  but  we  sell  them  our  Disintegrators. 

We  build  several  sizes  and  have  one  machine  designed  for  the  man  who  feeds  horse  shoes  and  steel 
wedges  along  with  other  things  sent  up  by  the  steam  shoveler. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Brickmaking  Machinery 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

THE 


* 
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CARS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QUARRIES 


TORHTRSLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 


,  CEHIENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin-Co. 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


STOP 


at 


LOOK 


at 


LISTEN 


to 


Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co. ,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  27. 


nr  , ,  — 

>q  r—i.  ESTABLlSHED-lS<g»  .  u  Q( 

lApLIN-RlCE-CLERKlNu 

^  K  RON,  OHIO- U.S.A  ■- 


Mention  The  Clay  Worker 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

![  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

f  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

f  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

what  for. 

With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

♦ 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  DRYERS] 


\  FOR  DRYERS] 


UP-TO-DATE  ECONOMY 

is  profiting  by  another’s  experience  without  experimental  ex¬ 

pense.  WHY  NOT  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT? 

For  many  years  we  have  been  the  leading  exponents  in  America 
of  the  Waste  Heat  System  of  Drying.  Our  system  is  installed  in  the  largest 
plants  from  coast  to  coast  and  the  name  “Rodgers  on  a  dryer  means  Dura¬ 
bility,  Efficiency  and  Economy. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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STANDARD 
BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 

Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

Four=Mold  Special. 


The  Boyd  Press  has  great  strength  and  endurance,  great  pressure  and  long  dwell, 
Boyd  Presses  built  20  years  ago  are  still  in  use  and  doing  good  work.  Brick  presses  that 
last  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

More  Boyd  Presses  in  use  than  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines  combined. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  20,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company, 

ff 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobker. 
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Back  View. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Briek  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Boad,  St.  Iiouis,  mo. 


The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 


Simple— Dupable— Economical— Guapanteed. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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C  A  W  WO  £2  ffl 


For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Qrath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 

We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 


Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face — Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

For  further  information  write 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 

“THE,  OPEN  DOOR” 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NEW 
BOOKLET  showing  the  1 9 1 1  improvements. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  by  the  Manufacturers  Equip 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ment  Co., 


77  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Address  ait  communications 
to  company  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 


SCOTT-MADDEN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 


Weighs  Fifteen  Tons. 
Makes  Brick  Every  Day. 
Has  less  parts  than  any 
other  Press  ever  invented. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Dry  Press  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery,  Stiff  Mud  and 
Drain  Tile  Machin¬ 
ery,  Steam  Shovels 
and  Dredges,  and  so¬ 
licit  your  orders  for 
supplies  and  repairs 
on  all  kinds  of  Clay¬ 
working  Plants. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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WH  VP 


WHY  does  the  average  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quartered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn’t  he 
use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 
in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  labor- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  producers  in  the 
accepted  sense — and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Why  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor. 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL  and  PROFITABLE 
to  provide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  labor-saving 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 
business— THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES? 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  down. 

And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don’t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  your 
superintendent  increase  the  profits. 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple — inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 
inexpensive  to  maintain. 

We  say  new— but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  been 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years — long  enough  to  discover 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

This  message  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV¬ 
ITY  BRICK  CARRIER— also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferent. 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “Wheelers”— day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk, 
lay  off  or  go  on  a  strike ;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping.  The 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pace 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brick 
between  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage.  Made  of  steel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automatic 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition — just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested,  that’s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
your  particular  case — tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  MATHEWS,  Ltd.,  London,  Lngland. 

Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 
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piVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
1  Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 


. 

j,  .. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STILE,  LE,'<S  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C, 


STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SAWYER  BELTING  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

There  is  a  Special  Form  of  SAWYER  Belt  made  for  Every 
Different  Belt  Condition  to  be  found  in  all  Brick-Clay-Cement- 
and  Tile  Plants. 

The  SAWYER,  is  the  Belt  with  an  Individuality.  Each 
SAWYER  Belt  is  constructed  specially  for  the  Particular  Work 
it  is  intended  to  do,  which  accounts  for  the  Universal  Satisfaction 
and  Esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  Superintendents  and  Factory 
Managers  everywhere. 

The  Engineering  Department  of  this  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  staff  of  Transmission  and  Conveying  Experts,  is 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  perplexing  belting 
problems  for  you. 

Have  YOU  a  Belting  Problem  to  be  solved? 

The  services  of  the 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

are  FREE. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKEk. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

TDe  Clay-Worker  ClulrDiiig  Offers: 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  0ur  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 

American  Magazine. . .  1.50 

^  _ 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.00 


$3.40 


Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Country  Life  in  America  4.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r.  3.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Columbian .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value. .....  $6.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Irrigation  Age . . .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

<~ 

Value . .  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s.- .  1.50 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 


Value . $8.50 

CLAYWORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Motor .  3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 


Value . $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete . 1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Munsey .  1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 


Value. 


$8.00 


Our  Price 


$2.80 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$6.30 
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CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER .. ... 

.$2.00 

Our  Price 

Concrete . 

1.00 

$3.00 

Country  Life . . 

4.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

Delineator . . 

.  1.00 

$6.25 

Value. . . . . . 

$4.50 

McClure’s. ..... _ _ _ 

.  1.50 

$2.00 

Value. .... 

$8.50 

CLAY-WORKER  ... 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

$3.25 

CLAY- WORKER . 

.$2.00 

Delineator  . . 

1.00 

Good  Roads . 

1.00 

$4.50 

Value . 

$4.50 

Popular  Magazine.  . . . 

.  3.00 

CLAY- WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

1 

Value ..... 

$6.00 

Concrete  Age  ..... _ 

1.00 

$5.10 

CLAY- WORKER  .  . 

$2.00 

World’s  Work  .* . 

3.00 

Scribner’s . 

.  3.00 

$5.75 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

Current  Literature. . . . 

.  3.00 

Value . 

$7.50 

Value. .... 

$8.00 

CLAY-WORKER ...... 

Youth’s  Companion.  .. 
McClure’s . . . . . . 

$2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

$3.75 

CLAY- WORKER . 

Lippincott’s . 

Delineator . 

$2.00 

.  2.50 
.  1.00 

$3.75 

Value . . 

$5.25 

Value . 

.  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

CLAY- WORKER 

World  Today.  ....... 

Hampton’s . 

.$2.00 

.  1.50 
.  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
Youth’s  Companion  . . . 

1.50 

1.75 

$4.00 

$3.50 

Value . 

$5.25 

Value. . . . . 

.  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

CLAY- WORKER . 

$2.00 

Scientific  American . . . . 

3.00 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

$6.75 

Cosmopolitan ........ 

.  1.00 

$5.75 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

Century . . . 

.  4.00 

Value. . . . . . 

$9.50 

Value . 

.  $7.00 

CLAY- WORKER . 

Outing . . 

Technical  World ...... 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

$5.50 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  o?i  any  magazines  or 

Success . . . 

1.00 

papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Value. . . . . . 

$7.50 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 

CLAY-WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

$6.40 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

Leslie’s  Weekly. ...... 

5.00 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay- Worker  and  the  other 

Value ...... 

$8.50 

magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

CLAY-WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

I  enclose  $ . - . 

World’s  Work . 

3.00 

$4.20 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

Value . . 

1.50 

1ST  cx  tn  t*  . 

$6.50 

Postoffice . 

CLAY- WORKER. .. .  .. 

$2.00 

Street  and  No . 

Century . . . . . 

4.00 

$6.50 

Names  of  magazines  desired 

Current  Literature. _ 

3.00 

Value . 

$9.00 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 


>) 


Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.’ 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  824-826 EnS^°B,mmnrmotlve  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

fltilfled  Stale  aqd  Fire  Slag  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 


KUSHEQUA 


Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


^BUILDING  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FOUND,ATIOT^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 


C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 


Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  CaroIIton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 


Danville  Paving  Block, 


Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAM1C  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 

FISKE  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 


By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
‘Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 


for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


Paving  Block 
Made 


DAILY  OUTPUT 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving 
BricK  Company 
CANTON,  =  OHIO 


JTT/yS- 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


R.  D.  Culver,  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Manager.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

manufacturers  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
^Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
doeens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tetura  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  arc  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Tress,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of 

BHSSEME.R  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALE5BURQ,  ILLINOIS 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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Y ou  Can  Buy  Dollar  Bills 


— if  they’re  counterfeit.  But  the  dollar  that’s 
worth  100  cents  can’t  be  bought  for  any  less. 
And  still  it’s  cheaper  than  “green  goods”  in 
the  end.  Just  so,  while  the  initial  cost  of  a 
drier  is  important  it’s  not  nearly  so  important 
as  the  cost  of  operation — the  expense  of  main¬ 
tenance — the  ULTIMATE  COST! 


THE  STANDARD  DRIER 

is  not  the  cheapest  drier.  But  it  is  tfre  cheapest  - 
per-year  drier — the  cheapest  drier  in  the  end. 


All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  this  to 
you — to  put  in  your  hands  the  testimony  of 
other  brick  manufacturers  who  have  learned 
it  by  experience.  Put  it  up  to  us — write  and 
tell  us  to  “show  you.” 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

1547  McCarty  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Vol.  LV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1911 


No.  4. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  NOVEL  BRICK  STRUCTURE. 


Mammoth  Milk  Bottles  of  White  Enameled  Brick,  in  Which 
Are  Spacious  Offices,  Etc. 


IT  REMAINED  for  an  Indianapolis  milk  company  to  build 
milk  bottles  out  of  brick.  Every  year  of  the  past  decade 
has  produced  a  new  use  for  clay  products.  Even  when 
necessity  has  not  compelled,  creative  minds  have  produced 


Indianapolis,  stands  almost  as  much  a  monument  to  the 
adaptability  of  clay  products  as  to  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  carried  on  within  the  building  in  a  manner  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  two  front  corners  of  the  building  are  great  towers  in 
the  form  of  giant  milk  bottles,  built  of  white  enameled  brick. 
The  proportions  are  exactly  those  of  a  standard  quart  bottle 
increased  to  a  height  of  fifty-two  feet  and  a  diapieter  of 
twenty-two  feet.  Five  carloads  of  specially  made  radius 
brick  were  used  in  the  construction,  and  the  combination  of 


Offices  and  Factory  of  a  Hoosier  “Sunlight  Milk  Plant.” 


substitutes.  And  with  the  disappearance  of  wood  the  clay 
and  the  shale  have  rapidly  taken  their  rightful  places  among 
the  natural  resources. 

But  beyond  this  widening  sphere  of  human  necessity  is 
the  utilization  of  the  clay  product  in  the  field  of  arts  and 
crafts — in  the  decorative  and  the  beautiful.  And  into  this 
field  has  come  this  Indianapolis  dairy  company  with  a  daring 
conception,  executed  in  what  is  a  unique  architectural  con¬ 
struction. 

The  new  building  of  the  Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Company,  of 


perfect  brick  and  skilled  workmen  has  reproduced  the  model, 
exact  in  proportion  and  appearance. 

This  main  building  has  100  feet  frontage  on  Lewis  street 
and  is  140  feet  deep  along  the  Monon  railroad,  in  Fifteenth 
street.  The  building  is  of  concrete,  finished  with  a  veneer 
of  dark-colored  vitrified  brick.  The  floors  are  of  cement  and 
the  roof,  saw-tooth  in  form,  is  of  cement  and  tile — a  con¬ 
struction  so  truly  fireproof  that  the  insurance  companies  ad¬ 
mit  the  fact,  and  the  Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Company  en.ioys  at 
this  plant  the  lowest  insurance  rate  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
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Not  only  is  the  exterior  distinct,  however.  For  the  visitor 
is  even  more  amazed  in  his  trip  through  the  plant.  “The 
Sunlight  Milk  Plant,”  they  call  it,  and  the  name  is  fitting. 
Every  possible  advantage  was  accepted  for  admitting  light 
into  each  nook  and  cranny,  and  not  least  among  the  means 
to  this  end  was  found  to  be  the  white  enameled  brick  again. 

The  great  milk  room,  with  its  capacity  for  bottling  1,000 
gallons  an  hour,  is  100  feet  by  40,  extending  up  two  stories 
for  the  advantage  of  the  light  and  air.  The  walls  are  glis¬ 
tening  white,  made  of  enameled  brick,  reflecting  the  light 
which  filters  through  the  great  skylights  of  glass.  The  floors 
are  white,  the  ceiling  white,  while  the  tanks  and  piping  are 
of  brass,  copper  or  German  silver,  nickeled.  No  gearing  or 
shafting  is  visible,  all  this  being  beneath  the  floor. 

Cleanliness  cannot  help  but  prevail  in  this  great  “sunlight 
plant,”  for  every  room  may  be  flooded  with  steam  or  with 
water  without  resulting  injury.  There  are  no  “corners” — a 
four-inch  radius  curve  replacing  these.  The  window  and 
door  openings,  the  lines  where  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling  join 
—all  these  are  rounded.  There  is  no  spot  where  the  lurking 
germ  or  bit  of  dust  may  hide  itself  in  this  whole  plant. 

Then  there  is  the  power  house,  60  by  70  feet,  and  the 
stables  and  garage,  50  by  150,  built  of  vitrified  brick,  harmon¬ 
izing  in  form  and  design  with  the  main  building.  The  whole 
plant  occupies  a  tract  of  two  and  one-half  acres  of  ground, 
with  private  switches. 

The  plant  was  constructed  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Samuel  O.  Dungan,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Company,  and  his  able  superintendent, 
Charles  W.  Desobry.  They  together  conceived  most  of  the 
distinctive  ideas,  though  they  united  in  giving  Duane  Dungan, 
the  eighteen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  Dungan,  the  credit  for  sug¬ 
gesting  the  huge  milk  bottle  towers.  (And  it  should  be  said 
that  these  towers,  these  big  milk  bottles,  are  not  mere  orna¬ 
ments.  Not  by  any  means.  The  main  office  and  reception 
room  occupies  the  first  floor  of  one  bottle,  while  the  private 
office  of  James  T.  Polk,  president  of  the  company,  whose 
home  is  at  Greeenwood,  occupies  the  second  story,  directly 
beneath  the  neck  of  the  bottle.)  The  second  bottle  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  sales  department  of  the  company,  offering  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entrance  for  the  fifty  delivery  wagon  drivers  and  the 
drivers  of  the  auto  trucks. 

While  in  Indianapolis  recently  Elbert  Hubbard  made  a 
“little  journey”  to  the  Polk  plant,  and  in  writing  of  it  after¬ 
ward  he  said: 

“I  know  of  no  other  city  where  a  milk  station  is  at  once 
a  school,  a  reception  hall,  a  business  office  and  a  factory. 
The  Sunlight  Milk  Plant  symbols  the  new  science  of  human 
service.  It  stands  for  the  new  Indianapolis — the  big,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  growing  Indianapolis — the  city  where  nothing  is  quite 
good  enough,  but  where  all  things  must  be  made  better.” 


traceable  to  the  fact  that  often  when  an  employer  puts  his 
men  on  a  piece-work  basis  and  finds  them  making  what  seems 
more  than  they  should  out  of  the  business  he  feels  inclined 
to  reduce  the  amount  per  piece  and  thus  eliminate  some  of 
their  gains.  Where  this  is  done  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  the 
workmen  to  take  up  with  the  idea  that  the  employer  is  sim¬ 
ply  encouraging  them  to  perform  the  greatest  possible  task 
so  that  they  can  find  the  maximum  capacity  and  then  re¬ 
rate  them  and  pay  them  lower  wages,  in  proportion,  so  that 
in  the  end  they  receive  the  same  and  are  driven  into  doing 
more  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  workmen  with  the  piece-work  system  may  be  traced 
to  those  who  are  slow  or  inefficient  or  lacking  in  capacity  ob¬ 
jecting  to  a  method  of  rating  by  which  they  will  not  show  tip 
favorably  with  others  who  are  more  adept.  The  workmen 
of  great  capacity  will  seldom  make  this  complaint.  It  is 


PIECE  WORK  AND  PROFIT  SHARING. 


One  of  the  Milk  Bottle  Towers. 


Piece  work  is  an  altruistic  ideal  that  has  developed  weak 
spots  here  and  there,  and  the  eyes  of  both  manufacturer  and 
workmen  have  been  so  concentrated  on  the  weak  spots  that 
they  have  really  been  unable  to  see  much  of  anything  else. 
Naturally,  therefore,  there  have  been  some  disappointing  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  have  harbored  the  disappointment  and  not  given 
enough  attention  to  eliminating  the  weak  spots  and  render¬ 
ing  more  practical  the  idea  of  a  piece-work  system  or  profit- 
sharing  of  some  kind. 

The  disappointment  in  some  of  this  altruistic  effort  is  not 
confined  to  either  one  side  or  the  other.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  where  both  sides  have  expressed  dissatisfaction. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  case  on  record  in  England  where  the 
employes  of  a  big  institution  themselves  voted  against  a 
profit-sharing  plan  after  having  tried  it  out  quite  extensively. 
In  this  country  recently  some  of  the  labor  leaders  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposed  to  piece  work  and  profit  sharing  be¬ 
cause  they  involve  the  old  task  scheme  in  a  new  guise. 

Analyzing  these  objections,  we  find  that  part  of  them  are 


usually  the  slow-geared  or  sluggish  workman  who  voices  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  piece-work  system  on  this  basis. 

What  we  need  now  is  to  ignore  the  weak  spots  and  objec¬ 
tions  and  not  let  them  stand  in  the  way  of  developing  any 
good  points  that  may  exist  in  piece  work  and  a  profit-sharing 
system.  In  other  words,  we  should  seek  for  improvement 
rather  than  give  up  entirely  an  idea  that  has  proven  disap¬ 
pointing  in  part.  No  new  thing,  whether  it  be  an  idea  of 
system  or  mechanical  departure,  ever  fulfilled  the  original 
ideal  at  first.  There  is  more  or  less  disappointment,  which 
must  be  followed  by  revision  and  correction,  to  attain  the 
right  measure  of  success. 

That  is  perhaps  what  we  need  to  do  with  the  piece-work 
and  profit-sharing  business.  We  need  to  readjust  and  seek 
to  correct  some  of  the  weak  points  and  see  what  in  the  way 
of  practical  good,  both  for  the  employer  and  employe,  may  be 
gotten  out  of  them. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LEGAL  AN  D  MORAL  INCONSISTENCIES. 

The  Colonel  Holds  Forth  on  Distinctions  Made,  Both  Legally 
and  Morally,  Between  What  Is  Considered  Trusts 
and  Combinations  and  What  Is  Considered 
Personal  Privileges. 

THE  COLONEU  had  both  his  feet  hoisted  on  the  near 
corner  of  his  desk,  which  was  the  usual  attitude,  and 
with  a  paper  before  him  and  pipe  loaded,  he  was  still 
the  usual  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  for  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment,  but  he  was  not  reading  the  paper  nor  smoking  the 
pipe.  This  is  the  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  unusual,  for  gen¬ 
erally  he  was  to  be  found  doing  one  or  the  other.  He  had  let 
the  paper  drop  down  on  his  knees  and  the  pipe  rest  on  the 
paper  and  go  out,  while  he  was  apparently  buried  deeply  in 


Section  of  the  Brick  Milk  Bottle. 

thought,  and  thoughts,  too,  which  occasionally  brought  a  half¬ 
smile  to  his  face. 

The  half-smile  of  meditativeness  broke  into  a  full  smile  of 
welcome  when  the  Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  a  visitor. 
It  seems  that  the  visit  was  very  timely,  for  he  had  just  struck 
a  point  where  he  was  coagulating  and  wanted  to  talk  awhile. 

“Well,  suh,”  was  his  greeting,  “you  are  mighty  welcome 
this  morning.  You  just  came  in  at  a  time  when  I  was  think¬ 
ing  about  something,  and  the  quickest  way  to  stop  thinking 
about  it  is  to  tell  about  it.’’ 

And  picking  up  his  paper,  he  continued: 

“I  see  here  that  up  in  New  York  there  has  been  filed  a  suit 
to  break  up  what  is  called  a  building  trust.  From  what  I 
can  make  out  of  it  it  seems  that  union  carpenters  and  other 
union  workmen,  in  entering  into  contracts  with  the  mill  men, 
the  brickyards  and  the  building  contractors  on  a  schedule  of 
wages,  have  signed  up  with  these  builders  and  supply  men  an 


agreement  that  not  only  includes  a  schedule  of  wages,  but  it 
also  includes  a  proviso  that  none  of  these  union  workmen  are 
to  work  on  any  building  where  non-union  material  is  used. 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  agreement  that  makes  imperative  the 
furnishing  of  union-made  material  throughout  to  the  building 
trades,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  in  effect  a  boycott  against 
what  is  termed  non-union  building  material,  no  matter 
whether  that  material  is  brick,  stone,  doors  or  interior  trim. 

“It  seems  that  a  lot  of  material  men  who  have  offerings 
that  are  excluded  because  of  this  combination  have  invoked 
the  long  arm  of  the  law.  In  effect  have  charged  that  it  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  virtually  a  trust,  in 
that  it  not  only  sets  prices,  but  excludes  all  material  and 
workmen  outside  of  this  union  agreement. 

“Now,  suh,  I  don’t  know  just  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
For  while  the  arm  of  the  law  may  be  long,  it  is  sometimes 
slow  and  gets  mightily  tangled  up  in  its  efforts  to  deal  a  body 
blow,  but  it  has  set  me  to  thinking  about  trusts  and  other 
combinations  and  about  some  of  the  inconsistencies,  both 
legal  and  moral,  that  pass  before  us  and  have  at  least  our 
silent,  unprotesting  approval  every  day. 

“Just  to  illustrate,  there  was  recently  put  over  right  here 
in  our  town  an  agreement  between  what  they  call  the  Journey¬ 
men  Barbers’  Union  and  the  Master  Barbers’  Association  to 
increase  the  price  of  shaves  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  to 
raise  them  from  10  cents  to  15  cents,  and  make  some  other 
special  charges  for  certain  extra  work.  There  was  no  secret 
whatever  about  it.  It  came  in  with  quite  a  lot  of  publicity 
of  one  kind  and  another,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wran¬ 
gling  about  it,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a  barber  shop  getting 
a  shave  when  the  business  agent  or  walking  delegate  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  the  authorized  boss  of  doings  of  this 
kind  came  in  and  signed  up  the  barber  on  this  agreement. 

“He  told  the  barber  that  it  didn’t  involve  any  trouble  what¬ 
ever.  All  he  needed  to  do  was  hang  up  a  notice  and  charge 
the  new  prices. 

“His  manner  of  saying  this  inspired  me  to  ask  of  him 
whether  or  not  the  people  who  got  shaved  and  paid  the  bills 
had  anything  to  say  about  it — whether  they  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

“At  this  he  just  grinned  and  backed  out  the  door,  and  then 
I  took  it  out  on  the  barber  in  a  good-natured  way. 

“I  asked  him  what  was  the  difference  in  ethics  and  in  law, 
other  than  a  matter  of  size,  between  them  arbitrarily  raising 
their  prices  and  the  Standard  Oil  trust  arbitrarily  raising  the 
price  of  oil. 

“Pretty  soon  I  had  the  barber  up  a  tree,  for  since  I  was 
a  good  customer,  he  didn’t  want  to  offend  by  saying  what  was 
in  his  mind,  but  a  customer  in  the  shop  took  the  matter  up 
and  said  that  under  the  existing  conditions  any  business  man 
ought  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  a  barber  deserved  more  for 
his  work. 

“I  granted  that  without  protest,  but  then  I  sprung  this 
question:  I  said,  ‘Suppose  the  lumbermen  of  the  tow  n  or  the 
brick  men  of  the  town  should  get  together  openly  in  this 
manner  and  sign  an  agreement  to  increase  the  price  of  build¬ 
ing  material  50  per  cent.  Then,’  I  said,  ‘the  barber  and 
everybody  else  would  be  violently  in  favor  of  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  grand  jury  to  indict  them  for  forming  a  combina¬ 
tion  or  trust  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference  whether  they  deserved  any  more  for  their  stuff  or 
not.  Neither,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  does  it  matter  whether 
a  barber  deserves  more  or  not.  Yet  here  we  have  one  oi 
those  conditions  that  the  late  Grover  Cleveland  used  to  talk 
about  confronting  us.’ 

“What  these  conditions  mean  is  ordinarily  a  labor  union 
can  organize,  make  an  agreement  setting  prices  on  their 
product,  that  is,  the  product  of  their  efforts,  and  sign  it  up 
publicly  and  even  invoke  the  law  to  see  that  it  is  lived  up  to 
without  any  fear  of  prosecution.  Yet,  when  we  get  down  to 
the  strict  ethics  of  the  matter,  this  is  just  as  much  a  trust,  as 
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it  would  be  for  all  the  brick  men  of  a  given  city  to  sign  up 
an  agreement  to  sell  brick  for  a  certain  amount  per  thousand. 

“Now,  suh,  can  you  tell  me  out  of  your  knowledge  and 
experience  just  where  we  get  the  moral  or  the  statute  laws 
to  make  this  distinction,  and  what  form  it  is  put  in,  and  what 
the  limitations  are?  Can  labor  unions  set  prices  and  sign 
up  an  agreement?  And  must  they  stop  at  that,  or  can  they 
go  on  with  these  agreements  with  their  employers  and  vir¬ 
tually  boycott  other  than  union  material?  In  other  words, 
where  is  the  limit,  and  how  is  it  fixed  by  the  law?  And  what 
distinction  is  made  between  this  kind  of  combination  and 
agreement  and  other  agreements  of  members  of  the  trade 
that  we  are  prone  to  characterize  as  trusts  or  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade?” 

“You  have  got  me,  Colonel,”  I  replied,  “and  I  must  fess  up 
to  both  ignorance  in  the  matter  of  law  and  also  to  lack  of  any 
specifically  formed  judgment  as  to  the  morals  and  ethics  of 


the  thing.  In  other  words,  I  don’t  know  whether  there  are 
lines  of  distinction,  nor  what  they  are  based  on,  if  they  do 
exist.” 

“Well,”  the  Colonel  finally  replied,  and  his  feet  came  dowo 
on  the  floor  with  a  thump,  as  if  he  had  reached  a  conclusion 
in  the  matter,  “it  looks  like  we  are  headed  in  one  of  two 
directions.  That  eventually  the  law  will  have  to  recognize 
and  permit  combinations  of  trade  ordinarily  called  trusts  and 
simply  regulate  against  them  when  they  become  exorbitant 
in  their  exactions,  or  else,  if  we  go  the  other  way  and  con¬ 
tinue  invoking  the  law  against  trusts  or  combinations  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  insisting  that  competition  is  the  life  of 
business  and  the  main-spring  of  progress,  then  we  are  coming 
to  the  point  where  this  same  law  that  is  invoked  against  trade 
combinations  will  for  the  sake  of  consistency  have  to  be  used 
against  trades  unions  and  their  agreements,  otherwise  our 
laws  and  their  administration  will  become  something  of  a 
farce.” 


^STANDARD  TESTS  OF  DRAIN  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE. 

By  A.  Marston  and  A.  O.  Anderson,  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


This  paper  is  being  presented  by  the  authors  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  form  to  the  Iowa  Cement  Users’  Association, 
the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Iowa 
State  Drainage  Association  and  the  Iowa  Engineering  Society. 
The  object  is  to  secure  the  adoption  by  each  of  these  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  proposed  standard  specifications  for  governing 
tests  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  The  first  three  organiza¬ 
tions  named  above  have  already  adopted  these  specifications 
on  the  presentation  of  the  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  the  other 
will  follow  this  example  at  its  meetings  to  be  held  this  week. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  State  of  Iowa  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  adoption  of  such  standard  specifications. 

Great  Need  for  Standard  Specifications. 

It  has  of  late  become  plainly  apparent  that  there  is  great 
need  of  standard  test  requirements  for  sewer  pipe  and  drain 
tile.  Occasional  notices  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
engineering  periodicals  showing  that  inspections  of  old  pipe 
sewers  frequently  show  a  considerable  percentage  of  cracked 
pipe.  During  the  past  year  an  especially  disastrous  failure 
of  large  cement  drain  tile  occurred  in  Sac  county,  Iowa,  the 
damage  running  up  to  several  thousand  dollars.  Following 
this  failure,  intelligent  and  reliable  experts  have  made  exam¬ 
ination  of  a  number  of  large  tile  drains  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  they  report  that  many  of  the  pipe  in  such 
drains  are  found  cracked  when  the  depth  of  earth  filling  ex¬ 
ceeds  seven  or  eight  feet. 

It  is  evidently,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  the 
strength  of  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  should  be  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  that  standard  tests  should  be  devised  and 
standard  strength  specifications  adopted  which  will  insure 
against  failure. 

In  the  absence  of  standard  specifications  for  tests,  great 
differences  in  the  methods  of  making  tests  have  developed  in 
practice,  with  the  result  that  our  knowledge  of  the  strength 
remains  extremely  deficient,  and  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  make  a  reasonable  standard  strength  specification.  It  is 
exceedingly  important  that  uniform  methods  should  be 
adopted  and  used  by  ali. 

Recommend  Standard  Tests  for  Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

The  cardinal  qualities  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  are  two 
in  number: 

First.  The  quality  of  the  material  of  which  the  pipe  is 
made,  and. 

Second.  The  strength  of  the  pipe. 

The  quality  of  the  material  is  a  cardinal  quality,  because 
the  pipe  will  disintegrate  and  go  to  pieces  unless  the  ma- 
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terial  of  which  it  is  made  is  of  such  durable  quality  as  to  re¬ 
sist  all  disintegrating  agencies.  A  cement  tile  must  be  made 
of  hard,  dense,  uniform  and  comparatively  impervious  con¬ 
crete  in  order  to  resist  the  action  of  destructive  agencies  and 
to  prevent  their  ready  penetration  into  its  pores.  In  the 
same  way  soft  and  under-burned  sewer  pipe  or  clay  drain  tile 
are  unsatisfactory,  since  such  pipe  cannot  resist  the  action 
of  freezing  and  thawing,  and  may  disintegrate  from  other 
agencies.  Also  a  laminated  structure  in  clay  drain  tile  or 
sewer  pipe  prevents  resistance  to  frost  and  causes  failure. 
High  bearing  strength  of  the  pipe,  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  material  from  which 
the  pipe  is  made,  for  high  strength  may  be  secured  by  using 
thick  walls.  Drain  tile  or  sewer  pipe  with  thick  walls  may 
be  strong  enough,  and  yet  may  be  porous  and  disintegrate. 

Two  simple  tests  may  be  made  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  material  of  which  drain  tile  or  sewer  pipe  are  made, 
namely,  the  absorption  test  and  the  determination  of  the 
modulus  of  rupture.  The  absorption  test  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  cement  and  clay  tile.  In  the  case  of  cement 
tile  the  agencies  tending  to  destroy  the  concrete  cannot  act 
with  much  rapidity  unless  they  obtain  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  concrete  walls.  In  the  case  of  clay  tile,  the  action  of 
freezing  would  not  be  of  much  importance  unless  water  could 
obtain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  walls.  Hence,  the  absorp¬ 
tion  test  has  a  greater  importance  in  testing  drain  tile  and 
sewer  pipe  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  materials  of  con¬ 
struction.  For  this  reason  and  because  it  is  simple  and  easy 
to  make,  we  advocate  it  as  one  of  the  standard  tests  for  drain 
tile  and  sewer  pipe. 

By  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  meant  the  tensile  breaking 
strength  of  the  material  of  the  pipe  wall,  as  calculated  from 
the  results  of  the  bearing  strength  test.  The  determination 
of  the  modulus  of  rupture  requires  no  independent  test  of  the 
material,  and  it  will  probably  give  an  important  indication  of 
the  quality  of  the  material.  The  modulus  of  rupture  for  drain 
tile  and  sewer  pipe,  calculated  as  above,  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  paving  brick  calculated  from  the 
results  of  transverse  tests. 

Hence,  we  recommend  three  standard  test  requirements 
for  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  namely,  the  per  cent,  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  the  modulus  of  rupture  and  the  bearing  strength  of 
the  pipe.  These  three  test  requirements  involve  two  stand¬ 
ard  tests,  namely,  the  absorption  test  and  the  bearing 
strength  test. 

Methods  of  Making  Absorption  Tests. 

The  making  of  absorption  tests  has  been  standardized  for 
paving  brick,  but  not  for  other  materials.  The  standard  meth¬ 
od  for  paving  brick  can  be  used  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
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start  in  determining  the  standard  method  for  drain  tile  and 
sewer  pipe.  Studying  these  standard  requirements,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  varying  the  process  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  point  except  in  the  case  of  the  time  of  immersion.  In 
the  case  of  paving  brick  the  standard  time  of  immersion  is 
forty-eight  hours.  Our  tests  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  as 
well  as  those  of  brick,  indicate  to  us  that  it  will  be  safe  to 
reduce  the  standard  time  of  immersion  to  twenty-four  hours 
for  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  and,  as  this  cuts  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  half,  we  recommend  this  change.  Our  full  standard 
specifications  will  be  found  given  in  detail  below. 

Methods  of  Testing  Bearing  Strength  of  Drain  Tile  and  Sewer 

Pipe. 

In  tests  of  bearing  strength  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe 
great  difference  in  practice  has  developed.  It  will  be  unnec¬ 
essary  to  discuss  all  of  these.  For  example,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of(  some  to  completely  surround  the  pipe,  during  the 
test,  with  sand  enclosed  in  heavy  framework,  but  this  method 
is  no  longer  used,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  authors 
extends.  Three  methods  have  survived  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  worthy  of  further  discussion. 

1.  The  Method  of  Concentrated  Loading. — In  this  method 
the  test  load  is  applied  along  a  line  or  a  very  narrow  strip 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tile.  Some  plan  must  be  used 
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for  insuring  comparative  uniform  distribution  of  the  load,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  considered  necessary  to  introduce  a 
packing  material  of  some  kind  between  the  bearing  block  and 
the  pipe.  Professor  Talbot,  of  Illinois,  uses  a  piece  of  fire 
hose.  Mr.  Boynton,  of  the  Universal  Cement  Company,  of 
Chicago,  uses  a  strip  of  rubber  packing. 

There  are  numerous  objections  to  the  method  of  concen¬ 
trated  loading: 

First.  The  test  does  not  subject  the  pipe  to  forces  ap¬ 
proximating  those  which  it  must  stand  in  the  ditch. 

Second.  Even  when  packing  is  used  there  is  no  method 
of  securing  very  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  upon  the 
pipe,  especially  if  the  pipe  is  slightly  warped,  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  hard  burned  clay  pipe. 

Third.  The  method  does  not  admit  of  satisfactory  dis¬ 
tribution  of  pressure  on  the  bells  of  sewer  pipe,  as  well  as  on 
the  straight  part. 

Fourth.  The  packing  used  must,  by  its  yielding,  introduce 
splitting  stresses.  The  use  of  packing  has  been  abandoned 
for  crushing  tests  of  building  materials  for  this  reason:  The 
splitting  stresses  would  be  of  especial  importance  in  a 
strength  test  of  drain  tile  or  sewer  pipe,  in  which  failure  must 
occur  by  tension. 

As  a  variation  of  the  method  of  concentrated  loading  Mr. 
Boynton,  of  the  Universal  Cement  Company,  has  proposed 
supporting  the  pipe  on  twro  half-rounds  at  the  bottom,  spaced 


two  and  one-half  inches  apart,  and  applying  the  load  by  one 
half-round  at  the  top,  using  strips  of  rubber  packing  at  both 
top  and  bottom.  The  authors  consider  this  method  open  to 
all  the  objections  already  stated,  and  to  the  further  objection 
that  it  introduces  a  method  of  loading  which  varies  for  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  pipe.  If  the  two  and  one-half  inch  spacing  of  the 
lower  half-rounds  is  adopted  for  six-inch  pipe,  then  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  loading  for  a.  twelve-inch  pipe  the  spacing 
should  be  five  inches;  for  twentv-four-inch  pipe  it  should  be 
ten  inches;  for  thirty-six-inch  pipe  twelve  and  one-half  inches, 
and  so  on.  If  this  so-called  “Three-Point  Method”  wrere 
adopted,  therefore,  the  strength  of  any  particular  diameter  of 
pipe  would  depend  upon  the  method  of  testing  as  well  as  the 
quality  and  dimensions  of  the  pipe. 

2.  The  Combined,  or  Brooklyn,  Method. — For  many  years 
the  engineers  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  provided  regular 
strength  tests  and  requirements  in  their  specifications  for 
sewer  pipe.  At  first  they  surrounded  the  pipe  by  sand  in 
their  test,  but  now  apply  a  concentrated  load  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  sewer  pipe,  while  bedding 
the  pipe  in  sand  at  the  bottom.  No  load  is  applied  to  the 
bell.  This  method  undoubtedly  gives  more  nearly  the  actual 
strength  of  the  tile  in  the  ditch  than  the  method  of  concen¬ 
trated  loading,  but  we  believe  it  will  give  materially  less  loads 
than  a  sewer  pipe  or  drain  tile  will  carry  under  actual  average 
ditch  conditions,  if  they  are  laid  with  proper  precautions. 
Moreover,  it  is  open,  so  far  as  the  top  loading  is  concerned,  to 
the  other  objections  raised  to  the  method  of  concentrated 
loading. 

3.  Recommended  Standard  Method  for  Testing  Bearing 
Strength. — The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  has  been  making  tests  of  drain  tile  and  sewer 
pipe  for  several  years.  When  this  work  first  began  we  made 
a  careful  study  of  actual  ditch  conditions,  and  devised  a  stand¬ 
ard  method  which  reproduced  these  conditions  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  in  a  laboratory  test  which  could  be  carried  out  with 
uniformity  by  different  experimenters  in  different  labora¬ 
tories. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  is  just  publishing  a 
bulletin  upon  standard  tests  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  de¬ 
scribing  this  standard  method  in  detail,  giving  plans  for  inex¬ 
pensive  testing  machines  by  which  it  can  be  carried  out,  and 
giving  the  results  of  several  hundred  standard  tests  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  clay  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  In  this  method  the 
pipe  is  bedded  for  one-fourth  its  circumference  at  both  top 
and  bottom  in  sand,  and  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  top  bedding  of  sand. 

This  method  has  proven  very  satisfactory  during  several 
years  of  use.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  make  comparison 
of  the  results  with  the  actual  loads  of  earth  filling  which  have 
caused  failure  of  large  pipe  in  drainage  ditches,  and  our 
standard  method  seems  fairly  to  indicate  the  strength  actually 
developed  in  the  ditch  under  average  actual  conditions. 

Our  standard  method  enables  the  load  to  be  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  pipe,  regardless  of  unimportant  irregularities 
in  the  shape. 

Our  proposed  standard  method  avoids  all  splitting  stresses 
due  to  packing  material  in  the  bearings. 

Sand  is  a  material  which  can  readily  and  cheaply  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  community  for  the  standard  test. 

By  marking  the  pipe  in  quarters  before  testing  accurate 
bedding  in  the  sand  is  readily  insured  both  above  and  below, 
and  the  method  is,  therefore,  accurate. 

The  method  permits  the  testing  of  pipe  with  bells  as  read¬ 
ily  as  those  without,  since  the  bells,  as  well  as  the  straight 
pipe,  can  be  imbedded  in  the  sand  bearing.  We  have  made 
numerous  tests  of  sewer  pipe  with  bells  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  such  work. 

The  method  is  one  which  can  be  adopted  for  field  tests 
without  any  testing  machine  whatever,  by  simply  piling  brick, 
sacks  of  cement  or  earth  or  other  convenient  material  upon 
the  pipe. 

It  is  a  method  which  is  equally  fair  to  cement  pipe  and  to 
clay  pipe. 

It  is  a  simple  method  which  can  be  carried  out  by  any 
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competent  engineer,  or  by  any  competent  superintendent  of  a 
factory. 

It  is  a  method  which  does  not  require  translation  to  en¬ 
able  its  results  to  be  understood  by  people  who  are  not  engi¬ 
neers  or  manufacturers,  which  is  not  the  case  when  such 
tests  are  made  with  concentrated  loads,  since  these  do  not 
give  the  actual  strength  of  the  pipe  as  used  in  the  ditch. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  strongly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  this  method  by  this  organization  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  method  for  testing  the  bearing  strength  of  drain  tile  and 
sewer  pipe.  We  ask  the  passage  of  a  resolution  for  such 
adoption. 

Testing  Machines  for  Bearing  Strength  of  Drain  Tile  and 

Sewer  Pipe. 

To  enable  the  standard  strength  test  to  be  made  anywhere 
in  the  State  where  drainage  or  sewerage  work  is  in  progress, 
we  have  devised  home-made  testing  machines  which  are  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every  city,  county,  drain  tile  or  sewer  pipe 
factory,  or  even  the  means  of  the  drainage  or  sewerage  engi¬ 
neer.  Our  Ames  Junior  testing  machine  consists  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  platform  scales  of  2,000  pounds  capacity  placed  in  a 
wooden  framework,  with  an  ordinary  jackscrew  to  apply  the 
pressure.  We  find  that  the  2,000-pound  scale  can  readily  be 
loaded  to  5,000  pounds  without  injuring  it. 

In  addition,  we  have  devised  a  lever  by  which,  using  a 
longer  framework,  the  same  machine  can  be  used  for  tests  up 
to  10,000  pounds  without  loading  the  scales  beyond  the  2,000- 
pound  rated  capacity.  We  designate  this  larger  machine  the 
Ames  Standard  testing  machine. 

Either  of  these  machines  can  be  built  by  anyone  at  a  cost 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars. 

We  would  say  further  that  Professor  Talbot,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  devised  a  home-made  testing  machine 
in  which  the  load  is  applied  simply  by  a  lever,  and  which, 
with  a  platform  scale  for  weighing  the  load,  would  probably 
cost  little  if  any  more  than  those  which  we  have  devised. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Boynton,  of  the  Universal  Cement  Company,  has 
devised  a  machine  similar  to  our  Ames  Junior  testing  machine 
which  could  probably  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $75.00,  including 
scales.  Although  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  his  so-called 
“three-point  bearing,”  yet  his  machine  could  be  used  with  our 
standard  method  by  a  slight  Amriation  in  its  construction. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  will  furnish  blueprint  plans  of  either  the  Ames  Junior 
testing  machine  or  the  Ames  Standard  testing  machine  to 
anyone  desiring  them. 

Proposed  Standard  Specifications  fcr  Tests  of  Drain  Tile  and 

Sewer  Pipe. 

We  give  beneath  definite  specifications  for  standard  tests, 
which  we  ask  to  have  adopted  by  this  convention: 

Specifications  for  Standard  Absorption  Tests. 

1.  Specimens. — The  specimens  shall  be  each  approximate¬ 
ly  two  inches  square,  and  shall  extend  the  full  thickness  of 
the  pipe  wall,  with  the  outer  skins  unbroken. 

2.  Number  of  Test  Specimens. — Five  individual  tests 
shall  constitute  a  standard  test,  the  average  of  the  five  and 
the  result  for  each  specimen  being  given  in  the  report  of  the 
test. 

3.  Drying  Specimens. — Each  specimen  shall  be  dried  in 
an  oven  or  by  other  application  of  artificial  heat  until  they 
cease  to  lose  further  appreciable  amounts  of  moisture  when 
repeatedly  weighed. 

4.  Brushing  Specimens. — All  surfaces  of  the  specimens 
shall  be  brushed  with  a  stiff  brush  before  weighing  the  first 
time. 

5.  Weighing. — The  specimens  shall  be  weighed  immedi¬ 
ately  before  immersion  on  a  balance  or  scales  capable  of  ac¬ 
curately  indicating  the  weight  within  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent. 

6.  Water  for  Standard  Test. — The  water  employed  in  the 


standard  absorption  test  shall  be  pure  soft  water,  at  the  air 
temperature  of  a  room  Avhich  is  artificially  heated  in  cold 
seasons  of  the  year. 

7.  Immersion  of  Specimens. — The  specimens  shall  be 
completely  immersed  in  water  for  a  period  of  24  hours. 

8.  Re-Weighing. — Immediately  upon  being  removed  from 
the  water  the  specimens  shall  be  dried  by  pressing  against 
them  a  soft  cloth  or  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.  There  shall 
be  no  rubbing  or  brushing  of  the  specimen.  The  reweighing 
shall  be  done  with  a  balance  or  scales  capable  of  accurately 
indicating  the  weight  within  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

9.  Calculation  of  Result. — The  result  of  each  absorption 
test  shall  be  calculated  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
initial  dry  weight  and  the  final  weight  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  the  initial  dry  weight. 

Specifications  for  Standard  Tests  of  Bearing  Strength. 

1.  Specimens. — The  specimens  shall  be  unbroken,  full 
sized  samples  of  the  pipe  to  be  tested.  They  shall  be  care¬ 
fully  selected  so  as  to  represent  fairly  the  quality  of  thej  pipe. 

2.  Number  of  Specimens. — Five  individual  tests  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  standard  test,  the  average  of  the  five  and  the  result 
for  each  specimen  being  given  in  the  report  of  the  test. 

3.  Drying. — The  specimens  shall  be  dried  by  keeping 
them  in  a  warm,  dry  room  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  days 
prior  to  the  test. 

4.  Weighing. — Each  dried  specimen  shall  be  weighed  on 
a  pair  of  reliable  platform  scales  just  prior  to  the  test. 

5.  Bedding  of  Specimen  for  Test. — Each  specimen  shall 
be  accurately  marked,  with  pencil  or  crayon  lines,  in  quarters, 
prior  to  the  test.  Specimens  shall  be  carefully  bedded  above 
and  below  in  sand  for  the  one-fourth  circumference  of  the 
pipe,  measured  on  the  middle  line  of  the  tile  wall.  The  depth 
of  bedding  above  and  below  the  tile  at  the  thinnest  point  shall 
be  equal  to  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  measured  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  lines  of  the  tile  walls. 

6.  Top  Bearing. — The  top  bearing  frame  shall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tile  or  with  the  test  load. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  sand  in  the  top  bearing  shall  be 
carefully  struck  level  with  a  straight  edge,  and  shall  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  a  heavy,  rigid  top  bearing,  with  lower  sur¬ 
face  a  true  plane,  made  of  heavy  timbers  or  other  rigid  ma¬ 
terial,  capable  of  uniformly  distributing  the  test  load  without 
any  appreciable  bending.  The  test  load  shall  be  applied  at 
the  exact  center  of  this  top  bearing  in  such  a  way,  either  by 
the  use  of  a  spherical  bearing  or  by  the  use  of  two  rollers  or 
rods  at  right  angles,  as  to  leave  the  timber  free  to  move  in 
both  directions.  In  case  the  test  is  made  without  the  use  of 
a  machine  and  by  piling  on  weight,  the  weight  may  be  piled 
directly  on  a  platform  resting  on  the  top  bearing,  provided, 
however,  that  the  weight  does  not  touch  the  top  frame  holding 
the  sand,  and  provided,  further,  that  the  weight  is  piled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  over 
the  top  surface  of  the  sand. 

7.  Frames  for  Top  and  Bottom  Bearings. — The  frames  for 
the  top  and  bottom  bearings  shall  be  composed  of  timbers  so 
heavy  as  to  avoid  any  appreciable  bending  by  the  side  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  sand.  The  frames  shall  be  dressed  on  their  in¬ 
terior  surfaces.  No  frames  shall  come  in  contact  with  the 
tile  during  the  test.  A  strip  of  soft  cloth  may  be  attached/  to 
the  inside  of  the  upper  frame  on  each  side  along  the  lower 
edge  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sand  between  the  frame  and  the 
tile. 

8.  Sand  in  Bearings. — The  sand  used  for  bedding  the  tile 
at  top  and  bottom  shall  be  washed  sand  which  has  passed  a 
No.  8  screen.  It  shall  be  dried  by  keeping  it  spread  out  thin 
in  a  warm,  dry  room. 

9.  Application  of  Load. — The  test  load  shall  be  applied 
gradually  and  without  shock  or  disturbance  of  the  tile.  The 
application  of  the  load  shall  be  carried  on  continuously,  and 
the  tile  shall  not  be  allowed  to  stand  any  considerable  length 
of  time  under  a  load  smaller  than  the  breaking  load. 

10.  Calculation  of  the  Bearing  Load. — The  total  breaking 
load  shall  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  total  top  load,  including 
the  weight  of  top  frame,  sand  for  top  bearing,  top  bearing  tim- 
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bers,  etc.,  plus  five-eighths  of  the  weight  of  the  pipe.  This 
total  load  shall  be  divided  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet 
so  as  to  give  the  bearing  strength  per  linear  foot  of  pipe. 

Specifications  for  Calculating  the  Modulus  of  Rupture  in 
Standard  Tests  of  Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  for  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  shall 
be  computed  from  the  results  of  the  standard  test  for  bearing 
strength,  according  to  the  following  rule: 

Divide  the  bearing  strength  per  linear  foot  by  twelve,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  quotient  by  the  radius  of  the  middle  line  of  the  tile 
wall  expressed  in  inches,  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
square  of  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  tile  wall  at  top  or 
bottom,  also  expressed  in  inches.  This  quotient  will  be  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  the  pipe  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 


For  several  years  now  The  Clay-Worker  has  periodically 
urged  upon  the  manufacturers  of  clay  products  the  import¬ 
ance  of  giving  a  fair  share  of  attention  to  developing  the  sale 
of  clay  products  in  connection  with  landscape  architecture. 
By  this  is  meant  not  only  park  gateways  and  ornamental 
piers  and  other  work  that  comes  under  the  head  of  what 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

STANDARD  BRICK  PLANT,  COFFEYVILLE,  KAN. 


SITUATED  AT  THE  BASE  of  a  hill  of  rich  shale.  100 
feet  in  height,  on  their  property  tract  of  30  acres,  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  city  of  Coffeyville,  is  one  of  the 
best  brick  plants  in  southeastern  Kansas,  the  Standard  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Company,  which  has  proven  an  important  factor  in 
the  brick  industry  of  the  Sunflower  State. 

The  company  was  chartered  in  1903  with  a  capital  of 
$70,000,  which  has  since  been  raised  by  the  increased  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  its  operations  have  continued  almost 
without  cessation  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Seventy-five  men  are  employed  the  year  round  and  the 
annual  pay-roll  is  in  excess  of  $75,000. 

The  machinery  used  by  the  Standard  in  its  brickmaking 
is  from  the  factory  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company, 
of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  consists  of  one  16-foot  pug  mill,  one 
special  Giant  brick  machine,  one  No.  20  automatic  cutter, 
three  Eagle  represses  and  two  9-foot  American  Clay  dry  pans. 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  100,000  blocks. 

The  power  used  to  operate  the  machinery  and  also  to  drive 
the  big  dynamos  of  their  electric  lighting  plant  is  obtained 
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might  be  termed  public  park  improvement,  but  also  private 
landscaping,  garden  walls  and  gateways,  and  all  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  uses  for  a  permanent  and  decorative  structural  ma¬ 
terial  in  beautifying  the  landscape. 

These  things  are  growing  and  the  percentage  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  work  of  this  kind  depends  materially  on  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  clay  products  people  themselves. 
While  we  have  not  attained  anything  like  the  prominence  0? 
landscape  work  in  the  old  country,  we  are  now  coming  to  it 
rapidly.  People  of  means  are  not  only  building  elegant 
homes,  but  they  are  giving  much  more  attention  to  landscaDe 
architecture,  and  the  cities  all  over  the  country  have  become 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  imnortance  of  beautiful  parks  in 
plenty.  So,  that  on  all  sides  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  development  and  chances  for  the  manufacturers  of  clay 
products,  including  brick,  terra  cotta  and  ornamental  pottery, 
to  get  in  some  good  work  and  not  only  make  more  business 
for  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  do  public-spirited  duty 
by  making  for  the  better  and  more  permanent  improvement 
of  landscapes. 

Think  over  it  when  you  begin  going  out  this  spring  and 
summer  time  to  commune  with  nature,  and  not  only  think 
over  it,  but  try  developing  some  ideas,  and  then  talk  about 
them.  Even  if  you  are  not  deeply  interested  in  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  a  boost  for  the  other  products  is  always  a  boost  for 
yourself. 


from  a  250  h.p.  Bass  Corliss  engine,  receiving  its  steam  from 
three  Kewanee  water  tube  boilers  of  150  h.p.  each. 

Within  20  feet  of  the  represses  is  an  18-tunnel  waste  heat 
dryer,  which  has  a  capacity  of  150,000  blocks.  The  fan  used 
for  this  dryer  is  120  inches  in  diameter  and  driven  by  a  50 
h.p.  Atlas  engine. 

Fourteen  12-fire-hole  round  down-draft  kilns,  30  feet  in 
diameter,  each  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  blocks;  one  42-fire- 
hole  Eudaly  kiln,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  blocks,  and  six 
42-fire-hole  up-draft  kilns,  each  with  a  capacity  of  200,000 
blocks,  constitute  the  burning  facilities  of  the  plant. 

The  six  up-draft  kilns  are  being  torn  down,  one  at  a  time, 
and  replaced  by  Bushong  rectangular  down-draft  kilns,  each 
of  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  125,000  blocks.  The  six 
kilns  when  completed  will  cost  nearly  $35,000. 

All  kilns  are  gas  fired.  The  round  down-draft  kilns  are 
equipped  with  a  three-quarter-inch  gas  lead  to  each  fire  hole, 
reduced  to  a  three-sixteenths-inch  mouth  at  the  mixer,  while 
the  up-draft  kilns  have  the  same  size  gas  lead  reduced  to  five- 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  at  the  mixer. 

The  average  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  daily 
is  one  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  burning  alone  requires 
an  average  daily  consumption  of  one  million  cubic  feet. 

The  shale  hill,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  convenient  of 
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any  shale  quarries  of  the  brick  plants  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State,  is  worked  on  two  levels.  Level  No.  1  is 
about  65  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  machine  room,  and 
level  No.  2  is  nearly  85  feet  higher.  Ten  medium  sized  dump 
cars  are  used  to  carry  the  shale  to  the  dump  and  are  hoisted 
and  lowered  by  cable,  the  engine  and  drum  controlling  it 
being  on  the  second  level. 

Lying  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  kilns,  two  tracks, 
terminating  nearly  100  feet  beyond  the  kiln  yard,  each  of 
which  will  accommodate  17  cars,  solves  the  loading  proposi¬ 
tion,  making  it  easy  to  load  from  any  number  of  kilns  to  cars 
on  both  tracks  with  scarcely  any  interference  of  the  wheelers. 
The  loading  tracks  are  four  and  one-half  feet 
lower  than  the  kiln  yard,  which  makes  the  car 
floor  and  the  yard  almost  level. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company  is  officered  by 
Huston  Wyeth,  president;  L.  C.  Hamilton,  secre¬ 
tary;  L.  C.  Burns,  vice-president,  all  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo.,  and  W.  H.  Shepard,  treasurer,  and  M. 

M.  Bushong,  general  manager,  both  of  Coffey- 
ville. 


CONCRETE  AND  CEMENT. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


WHILE  THE  building  season  is  progressing  fairly,  the 
situation  in  general  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  produced  by  internal  warfare  among  a  number  of  unions 
closely  connected  with  building  activities.  Six  big  buildings 
in  the  downtown  district  and  a  large  number  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  have  been  held  up  for  several  weeks  by  a  row  be¬ 
tween  the  steam  fitters  and  the  plumbers;  the  carpenters’ 


Brick  manufacturers  are  somewhat  pessimistic 
regarding  the  competition  of  cement  construction, 
accepting  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense  as  in¬ 
cluding  both  cement  and  concrete.  Perhaps  there 
is  reason  for  it  in  some  portions  of  the  eastern 
district.  Cement  construction  for  small  buildings 
is  growing  in  favor  somewhat,  but  how  seriously 
it  will  ultimately  affect  brick  must  be  determined 
by  the  future.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  pre¬ 
dictions  that  could  lay  any  claim  to  accuracy. 

What  brickmakers  should  remember  is  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  small  buildings 
have  been  built  of  wood  in  the  past.  Manifestly, 
if  a  building  is  now  made  of  cement  which  might 
have  been  made  of  wood  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  really  no  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  brick  man  is  concerned.  The 
present  desire  for  what  is  considered  reasonably 
fireproof  construction  and  the  high  price  of  wood 
have  combined  to  influence  builders  to  adopt  ce¬ 
ment  or  concrete  as  offering  a  reasonable  solu¬ 
tion  of  both  problems  at  relatively  low  cost. 

These  factors  have  undoubtedly  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  features  in  the  adoption  of  this  style  of  con¬ 
struction. 

The  brick  man’s  opportunity  lies  along  this 
same  line.  He  offers  a  more  durable  and  better 
appearing  material  than  the  cement  man  and  ab¬ 
solutely  proof  against  fire.  The  additional  cost 
is  more  than  made  good  to  the  owner  by  reduced 
expenses  for  insurance  and  other  costs  incidental 
to  the  non-fireproof  structure.  Indeed,  instead  of 
the  desire  for  cement  construction  being  a  detri¬ 
ment,  it  should  be  a  help,  since  it  indicates  how 
rapidly  the  movement  for  fireproof  construction 
is  spreading.  Pvightly  presented  to  builders,  the 
brick  man  has  an  unanswerable  proposition  and  should  be 
able  to  largely  increase  his  business  through  utilizing  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  surround  the  present  movement. 


The  Standard  Vitrified  Brick  Company’s  Fine  Shale  Bank. 


It  looks  like,  even  though  there  is  more  or  less  wrangling 
yet,  that  the  powers  that  be  and  the  railroads  are  getting  on 
better  terms  and  coming  to  understand  each  other  better,  so 
that  there  may  be  less  loggerheading  in  the  future,  more  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  quicker  service 
in  the  way  of  passing  on  and  adjudicating  complaints  and 
freight  rates. 


View  of  S.  V.  B.  Plant — 175-Foot  Shale  Bank  in  Background. 


union  and  the  sheet  metal  workers;  the  latter  and  the  orna¬ 
mental  iron  workers;  the  building  laborers  and  the  cement 
finishers;  the  carpenters  (millwrights)  and  the  machinists; 
the  latter  and  the  elevator  constructors,  and  the  latter  and 
the  machinery  movers.  All  in  all,  the  mess  is  a  fine  one,  for 
these  troubles  among  the  various  unions  always  are  worse 
than  an  out-and-out  strike,  with  sympathetic  outbreaks  in 
other  quarters.  The  issue  is  confused  and  settlement  is 
harder.  It  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  Samuel  Gbmpers, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  straighten  out  the  worst  of  the  tangles.  Otherwise,  it 
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has  been  feared  that  the  building  season  of  1911  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  affected. 

The  big  buildings  which  have  been  tied  up — some  of  them 
at  the  outset  of  construction  almost,  and  others  when  nearing 
completion,  are  the  Karpen  building,  the  Jelke  building,  the 
Harrist  Trust  building,  the  Heisen  building  and  the  Hearst 

building. 

In  figuring  on  skyscrapers  in  Chicago  after  September  1  a 
height  limit  of  200  feet,  which  goes  into  force  on  that  date, 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  theory  on  which  this 
limitation  was  made  was  that  it  would  relieve  the  increasing 
congestion  of  the  “Loop”  district,  and  would  tend  to  make  the 


city  spread  out,  architecturally  speaking,  over  a  broader  area 
than  it  would  otherwise.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 

results. 

Most  of  the  building  projects  worth  noticing  just  now  lie 
outside  of  the  “Loop”  and  are  apartment  houses,  good-sized 
mercantile  buildings,  churches,  lodge  hails  and  the  like.  The 
Medinah  Temple  is  planning  to  build  a  magnificent  new  home 
on  the  east  half  of  the  block  bounded  by  Ontario,  Cass  and 
Ohio  streets.  It  is  planned  to  construct  it  on  the  Turkish 
mosque  style  of  architecture  and  to  make  it  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $300,000. 
It  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000.  The  site  is  being 


acquired  from  the  Lamber  Tree  estate,  and  the  razing  of  the 
handsome  Tree  residence  will  be  necessary. 

A  new  wire  face-cut  brick,  the  “Velvet”  brick,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  market  with  apparent  success  in  the  last  few 
months,  being  energetically  pushed  by  the  McLaughlin  Build¬ 
ing  Material  Company,  exclusive  sales  agents  for  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  who  report  a  great  demand 
for  this  brick,  and  the  soft,  dark  velvet  effect  which  it  gives 
to  the  exterior  surfaces  of  structures  in  which  it  is  used. 
These  brick  have  been  used,  among  other  places,  on  the  Oak 
Park  Warehouse  and  Van  Company’s  Oak  Park  storehouse, 
fhe  Freeport  Railway  and  Light  Company’s  power 
plant  at  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  are  being  used  on  a 
new  building  being  constructed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  for  lease  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Dredging  and  Dock  Company,  at  Lake  and  Mar¬ 
ket  streets,  and  on  the  artistic  new  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  which  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad 
is  putting  up  at  Wheaton,  just  west  of  Chicago. 

The  use  of  brick  for  street  paving  has  been 
deservedly  gaining  in  favor  in  Chicago  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  or  so,  and  the  McLaughlin  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  credited  with  aiding  materially  in 
this  worthy  missionary  work.  Chicago  has  been 
backward  in  this  reform  until  comparatively  re¬ 
cently,  but  the  McLaughlin  Company  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  bringing  many  streets 
into  up-to-date  condition  so  far  as  pavement  was 
concerned. 

Of  the  large  projects  within  the  downtown 
district  should  be  mentioned  the  proposed  North 
America  building,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
State  and  Monroe  streets,  which  will  run  to  nine¬ 
teen  stories  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,500,000.  This  will  be  a  pioneer  in  several  re¬ 
spects.  as  it  is  planned  to  have  a  number  of  sec¬ 
ond-story  “shops”  for  retail  trade,  and  a  thor¬ 
oughly  up-to-date  waiting  and  writing-room  for 
women,  with  telephone  service  and  maids  in  at¬ 
tendance,  just  as  though  the  entire  building  were 
operated  by  a  single  store. 

John  B.  Mailers,  the  builder  of  the  Mailers 
building,  the  first  “skyscraper”  to  be  erected  in 
Chicago,  a  seven-story  structure,  which  quite  took 
away  the  breath  of  the  builders  of  that  day,  has 
on  hand  a  twenty-story  project  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Continental  Hotel,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Madison  street  and  Wabash  avenue. 

A  building  quite  as  unique  in  the  downtown 
district  today  as  was  the  Mailers  “skyscraper“  of 
nearly  two  decades  ago,  is  the  Sears  building,  for 
which  George  C.  Nimmons  is  the  architect,  and 
which  will  grace  Jackson  boulevard  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Plymouth  place.  Instead  of 
twenty  stories,  it  will  be  but  three,  but  it  is  to 
be  exceedingly  artistic  and  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  type.  Its  exterior  is  to  be  in 
soft-toned  enameled  terra  cotta,  in  varied  color 
tints,  harmoniously  blended.  Its  cost  will  be  about  $125,000. 

Scrip. 


There  are  fifty  cities  in  the  United  States  which  exceed 
100,000  population,  according  to  the  1910  Census  Report,  and 
of  these  fifty  thirty-four  made  a  greater  increase  during  the 
last  ten  years  than  during  the  ten  years  previously.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  population  of  these  fifty  cities  runs  a  little  over  20,- 
lion  in  population,  and  the  big  five  are  made  up  of  New  Yoik, 
000,000.  Also  of  these  cities  nineteen  exceed  a  quarter-mil- 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Boston,  as  usual. 


Machine  Room  Standard  Vitrified  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 


Repressing  Brick  on  Coffey ville  (Kas.)  Plant. 
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PRELIMINARY  STEPS  IN  ARCH  WORK. 


FIRST  PAPRR. 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  series  of  articles  is  to  illustrate 
the  proper  manner  of  laying  out  arches  for  grinding 
or  cutting,  to  discuss  the  methods  of  doing  the  work, 
to  show  the  proper  way  of  setting  in  the  kilns  and  of  packing 
for  shipment,  and  to  describe  the  various  machines  for  grind- 
ing  and  cutting,  including  mention  of  the  several  abrasives 
in  use. 

It  seems  so  simple  to  draw  an  arch  and  cut  it  up  into 
brick  sizes  that  one  naturally  wonders  how  anything  worth 
while  can  be  written  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
worth  while,  but  if  the  author  could  have  had  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  experience  which  he  now  has,  he  would  have  avoided 


after  the  architect,  who  in  time  sends  details  made  out  by 
some  novitiate  in  the  office  who  hardly  has  any  conception 
of  a  brick;  the  brickmaker  finds  that  he  must  either  make  a 
lot  of  special  sized  bricks  nr  must  do  a  lot  of  extra  cutting 
and  grinding  in  order  to  carry  out  these  details,  and  in  des¬ 
peration  he  finally  corrects  the  details. 

He  should  have  done  this  in  the  first  place,  and  by  not 
doing  so  gets  in  bad  with  both  contractor  and  architect,  be¬ 
sides  perhaps  delaying  the  job  and  getting  the  owner  down 
on  him. 

Architects  do  not  follow  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  standard,  and 
hardly  a  set  of  drawings  come  to  the  factory  upon  which  the 
brickmaker  does  not  have  to  make  changes  in  order  to  fit  his 
product  to  the  work,  and  has  to  take  chances  in  doing  so. 

We  consider  it  good  business  policy  to  take  such  chances. 
The  brickmaker  works  out  his  material  to  the  best  advantage 


numerous  blunders,  he  would  have  been  saved  many  anxious 
hours  waiting  for  letters  which  were  to  inform  him  that  his 
decisions  had  been  wrong  and  that  the  work  would  have  to 
be  done  over,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  saved  the  company 
numerous  dollars. 

Aside  from  the  worries  which  came  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  intention  of  the  architect,  the  numerous  kinks  and  short 
cuts  which  permit  the  work  to  be  more  quickly  done,  are 
alone  worth  while. 

Some  manufacturers  say  that  they  demand  such  drawings 
from  the  architects,  which  removes  any  doubt. 

Many  plans  are  marked  “Contractors  will  furnish  all  de¬ 
tails,”  and  we  are  wondering  how  many  manufacturers  have 
been  up  against  the  details  of  arches  furnished  by  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

When  such  details  are  not  forthcoming  the  manufacturer 
sends  back  to  the  contractor  for  details;  the  contractor  goes 


and  gets  the  work  out  promptly;  the  contractor  is  not  de¬ 
layed;  the  architect  is  not  bothered;  the  owner  sees  his 
building  growing  to  the  finish.  At  least  three  customers  who 
will  come  again.  Such  questions  as  the  following  are  con¬ 
tinually  coming  up.  A  set  of  drawings  showing  circular 
arches  in  a  series  of  rings,  but  with  a  through  joint. 

It  was  impossible  with  standard  bricks  because  the  face 
of  the  arch  was  so  wide  that  a  standard  brick  in  the  outer 
ring  would  be  less  than  nothing  in  the  inner  ring,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mortar  joints  would  come  together  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  soffit  line.  What  was  to  be  done?  Make  up  special 
bricks?  This  would  delay  the  work.  Refer  it  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  perhaps  to  be  curtly  told  to  follow  the  plans,  which  are 
perfectly  clear.  We  broke  the  joints  and  thus  could  use 
standard  sized  bricks.  The  contractor  got  the  work  promptly 
and  was  more  than  pleased  because  fewer  ground  bricks 
were  required.  The  owner  saw  no  difference.  The  archi- 
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tect,  unless  he  was  a  crank,  saw  the  fault  of  his  drawing  and 
made  no  objection.  How  different  the  result  might  have 
been  if  the  plans  had  been  literally  followed. 

When  an  architect  says  twelve  inches  he  may  mean  twelve 
inches  or  he  may  mean  a  brick  and  a  half.  That  is  for  the 
brickmaker  to  decide. 

When  the  architect  shows  a  perfectly  flat  arch  he  may 
intend  it  so,  but  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  if  you 
properly  camber  it,  he  will  accept  the  work  and  be  pleased 
that  you  corrected  a  fault  in  his  work  without  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  it. 

Such  questions  as  these  are  coming  up  in  nearly  every 
set  of  arches,  and  the  brickmaker  should  answer  most  of 
them  as  he  believes  to  be  right  and  add  to  his  prestige. 

The  equipment  for  the  drafting  work  is  not  extensive,  nor 
need  one  be  an  experienced  draftsman,  nor  must  he  be  an 
architect  or  engineer,  except  he  must  be  able  to  read  plans, 
which  any  brickmaker  can  do. 

There  should  be  a  long  table,  with  a  good-sized  drawing 
board,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  drawings  of  this 
kind  are  full  sized.  Drawings  of  large  size  or  with  long 
centers  can  be  made  on  the  floor,  as  we  have  frequently  done. 


or  even  outdoors  on  the  ground,  as  we  have  also  done,  or  in 
a  stock  shed. 

A  drawing  Tee-square  is  required  and  a  set  of  45-degree 
and  30-60-degree  triangles  come  in  handy,  although  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  square  may  take  the  place  of  both  Tee-square  and  tri¬ 
angles. 

An  architect’s  scale,  thumb  tacks  or  carpet  tacks,  two-foot 
rule,  dividers  with  thumb-screw  and  spring  adjustment  pre¬ 
ferred,  medium  heavy  manilla  drawing  paper,  with  soft  fin¬ 
ish  for  pencil  work;  straight-edges,  pencils,  brad  awls,  etc., 
make  up  the  outfit. 

We  find  that  the  yard-sticks  given  away  as  advertisements 
are  very  convenient  for  straight-edges  and  for  striking  short 
radii.  Long  straight-edges  should  he  made  of  soft  wood 
about  two  inches  wide  and  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  there 
should  be  several  of  them.  For  very  long  radii  two  or  more 
of  the  straight-edges  may  be  tacked  together. 

The  brad  awls  should  be  made  slim  and  sharp-pointed,  so 
they  can  easily  be  forced  through  the  straight-edges  and  into 
the  table  and  at  the  same  time  not  split  the  straight-edge. 

Sketch  No.  1  shows  the  method  of  using  brad  awl,  straight¬ 
edge  and  pencil  to  strike  the  circle  required. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  the  end  of  the  straight-edge  not 


square,  so  that  we  may  fudge  perhaps  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
without  changing  the  brad  awl.  Fudging  can  also  be  done 
by  holding  the  pencil  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  lift¬ 
ing  the  straight-edge  with  the  second  finger,  so  that  the  de¬ 
scribing  pencil  can  be  tilted  under  or  away  from  the  end  of 
the  straight-edge,  thus  getting  a  smaller  or  larger  circle  with¬ 
out  changing  the  center. 

When  one  wishes  a  two-foot  radius,  he  may  miss  it  a  little 
in  forcing  the  brad  awl  through  the  straight-edge  or  into  the 
table.  Instead  of  correcting  the  center  he  may  gain  or  lose 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  pencil  end  by  the  above  method 
of  fudging.  Since  arches  are  largely  circle  drawings,  such 
kinks  count  for  speed. 

Soft  carpenter’s  pencils  are  best  for  the  work,  and  they 
should  be  sharpened  to  chisel  edges. 

To  line  out  mortar  joints  we  use  two  pencils  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  a  twisted  rubber  band.  The  sides  of  the  pen¬ 
cils  are  shaved  down  in  different  degrees  so  that  with  the  two 
thin  sides  together  we  get  a  thin  joint;  with  a  thick  and  a 
thin  side  we  get  a  medium  joint,  and  with  the  two  thick  sides 
a  heavy  joint.  When  we  wish  to  be  exact,  instead  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  pencils,  we  can  adjust  the  thickness 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  using  one  or  more  thicknesses. 

The  rubber  band  makes  a  flexible  swivel. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  many  architects’  drawings  show 
a  taper  joint,  which  should  not  be.  The  lines  of  all  mortar 
joints  should  be  parallel,  And  the  double  pencil  makes 
them  so. 

In  striking  the  radial  joints  of  a  circular  arch,  or  any  arch, 
for  that  matter,  the  straight-edge  must  be  half  the  width  of 
the  mortar  joint  off  from  the  center  line  of  the  joint.  In 
order  to  hold  it  off  this  amount  from  the  center  of  the  arch 
a  small  cork  is  fitted  to  one  of  the  brad  awls,  which  is  used 
as  a  center  pin  in  striking  the  radial  mortar  joints. 

The  double  pencils  and  the  center  pin  are  shown  in 
sketches  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  first  problem. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXPORT  TRADE  IN  SPECIAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


In  the  international  trade  we  have  always  bought  much 
more  special  clay  products  than  we  have  sold,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  brick  industry  especially  does  not  look  to  the 
export  trade  as  becoming  an  important  factor.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  we  overlook  some  good  opportunities  for 
extra  trade.  We  know  there  are  opportunities  to  develop  trade 
in  chinaware  and  some  specialties  of  that  kind,  and  fair 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  work,  but  we  are  piobably 
neglecting  some  opportunities  in  brick. 

For  example,  there  is  a  report  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
with  which  there  has  recently  been  established  a  direct  line  of 
ocean-going  communication,  and  the  consul,  in  his  report,  tells 
of  the  arrival  of  the  second  cargo  since  the  opening  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Woermann  Line,  from  New  York  to  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands.  He  gives  some  idea  of  the  varied  nature  of  the 
cargo  as  an  encouraging  feature  of  his  report,  and  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  listed  is  brick  to  the  extent  of  505  kilos.  This 
is  a  small  shipment,  of  course,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  some  spe¬ 
cial  purpose,  but  it  is  enough  to  serve  as  a  reminder  that  here 
and  there  in  the  development  of  our  export  trade  there  may  be 
found  opportunities  to  sell  fire  brick,  paving  brick  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  many  of  the  special  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  Every  manufacturer  of  products  of  this  kind  who  is  in 
position  to  supply  a  call  from  abroad  should  keep  his  name  on 
file  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  different  products  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish.  In  this  way  it  will  often  get  him  into  com¬ 
munication  with  people  seeking  material  of  this  kind,  for 
many  inquiries  are  made  through  the  consular  service,  and 
those  who  have  their  names  on  file  are  the  first  to  get  such  in¬ 
quiries. 
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NEWMAN  S  FINE  BRICK  COUNTRY  ROADWAY. 

Splendid  Four=Mile  Stretch  of  Brick  Paved  Roadway,  a  Fine  Example  of  the  Best 

in  Durable,  Economical  Road  Construction. 


ON  A  WINDY  day  the  last  of  March  in  company  with 
Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.,  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blackburn,  who  made  Paris,  Ill..,  an  excel¬ 
lent  brick-paved  city.  The  Clay-Worker  scribe  boarded  a 
train  at  Indianapolis  for  Newman,  Ill.,  with  the  express  de¬ 
sire  of  inspecting  Newman’s  brick-paved  country  road.  When 
we  reached  Newman  a  forty-mile  gale  was  blowing  and  the 
cold  wind  chilled  us  to  the  marrow.  However,  with  such  an 
insistent  gentleman  as  Mr.  Blair  in  the  party,  who  would 
rather  look  at  a  good  stretch  of  brick  pavement  than  eat,  we 
were  persuaded  to  climb  into  a  two-seated  surrey  and  drive 
out  over  Newman’s  newly  brick-paved  country  road,  which 
extends  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  limits  and  has 
been  the  direct  means  of  educating  the  farmers  and  people 
of  that  vicinity  in  the  real  value  and  many  advantages  of  such 
a  material  for  road-building  purposes. 

When  we  had  driven  two  miles  out  into  the  country  the 


which  would  cost  $5,000  alone,  not  including  the  twelve-foot 
clay  grade.  Then,  too,  the  stone  macadam  roadway  is  but 
temporary,  while  a  well-built  brick-paved  road  as  found  in 
Newman,  is  permanent  and  will  last  for  ages  without  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  cost  for  repairs  or  upkeep. 

The  real  value  of  the  pavement  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement:  On  January  18,  1911,  Mr.  James  Rice,  a  farmer 
living  two  and  a  half  miles  outside  of  Newman,  alongside  the 
brick  roadway,  hauled  with  a  single  team  five  wagon-loads 
of  corn  at  one  time.  The  round  trip  from  farm  to  Roller 
granary,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  was  made  in  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  the  driver  being  assisted  by  only  one  man  in  the 
unloading.  This  feat  was  accomplished  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  a  horse  and  buggy  to  make  the 
trip  in  less  than  that  time  on  their  unimproved  country  road¬ 
ways,  which  are  certainly  in  bad  condition,  as  are  most  un¬ 
improved  country  roadways  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 


Hauling  Corn  on  Newman’s  Brick  Paved  Country  Road  at  a  Time  When  an  Empty  Wagon 

Could  Not  be  Pulled  on  Dirt  Road. 


wind  was  lashing  the  curtains  and  burning  our  faces  to  such 
an  extent  that  further  travel  was  almost  insufferable,  so  we 
turned  about  and  after  hastily  taking  some  pictures,  drove 
back  hurriedly  to  Newman.  During  this  drive,  however,  we 
had  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  pavement,  and  were  well 
satisfied  that  we  had  made  the  trip. 

The  pavement  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  touching  New¬ 
man’s  boundary  line  is  14  feet  wide,  while  the  remainder  is 
but  9  feet  wide,  but  of  ample  width  for  its  purpose.  The 
brick  are  those  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Brick  Company  and  were 
laid  on  a  good  two-inch  sand  cushion  overlying  a  six-inch 
concrete  foundation.  A  well-made  cement  filler  and  a  suit¬ 
able  concrete  curbing  hold  the  brick  in  place  and  make  the 
pavement  strong  and  perfect.  A  twelve-foot  clay  grade  was 
built  beside  the  brick  pavement.  The  brick-paved  roadway 
and  the  clay  grade,  covering  21  feet  in  width,  was  built  for 
$1.62  a  linear  foot,  or  $8,000  per  mile.  When  the  durability, 
strength  and  ease  of  travel  are  taken  into  consideration,  this 
is  a  low  figure,  as  compared  with  a  stone  macadam  road, 


total  amount  of  corn  hauled  in  this  trip  amounted  to  319 
bushels  and  60  pounds,  or  11  tons,  350  pounds.  The  corn 
was  owned  by  Rice  and  was  weighed  at  Roller’s  by  S.  J. 
Slaughter. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shown  with  this  article  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  of  the  five  loads  on  their  way  to  Newman  and 
gives  an  idea  of  how  this  brick-paved  roadway  solved  the 
farmers’  problem  of  haulage.  They  are  well  satisfied  and 
want  all  the  brick  pavements  they  can  possibly  have  in  their 
neighborhood. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  it  so  strenuously  at  first  and 
went  so  far  as  to  place  every  obstacle  possible  in  the  way 
to  defeat  the  proposition,  are  now  among  the  chief  exponents 
and  enthusiastic  advocates.  In  fact,  the  two  farmers,  namely, 
Messrs.  Kinkaid  and  Wagner,  who  fought  the  petition  most 
strenuously  have  learned  the  real  value  of  such  a  roadway 
and  are  willing  to  give  unusual  concessions  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  same.  Mr.  Kinkaid  offers  a  donation  of  $2,000  out¬ 
side  of  his  assessment  and  taxes  for  the  building  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  past  his  farm,  while  Mr.  Wagner  declares  that  he  will 
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pay  his  taxes  for  ten  years  in  advance  if  only  he  can  have  it 
built  to  the  limits  of  his  farm. 

The  city  officials  have  obtained  all  the  bonds  the  state  law 
will  allow  for  the  construction  of  roadways,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  extension  of  the  roadway  is  impossible,  but 
within  the  next  year  or  so  several  miles  will  be  added  to  this 
well-built  roadway.  All  credit  for  this  pavement  is  due  to 
j.  W.  Roller,  a  wealthy  man  in  Newman,  who  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that,  brick  pavement  was  the  only  con¬ 
struction  of  real  value  to  the  farmers  in  hauling  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  market  that  he  built  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  brick  road¬ 
way  at  his  own  expense  to  prove  to  the  doubting  ones  its  real 
importance  to  the  farmers.  This  roadway  he  built  from  the 
town  limits  to  his  own  farm,  making  it  14  feet  wide  with  four- 
inch  concrete  foundation,  two-inch  sand  cushion  and  cement 
filler,  also  concrete 
curbing.  So  well  sat¬ 
isfied  did  the  farmers 
become  with  this 
small  stretch  of  pave¬ 
ment  during  the  haul¬ 
ing  season  and  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  al¬ 
most  impassable  were 
the  country  roads  that 
their  eyes  were 
opened  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  campaign 
resulted  in  Mr.  Roller 
taking  the  contract 
for  the  construction 
of  the  four-mile 
stretch,  and  in  this 
manner  he  was  re¬ 
paid  for  the  expense 
he  had  undergone  in 
the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Blackburn  de¬ 
clared  that  after  driv¬ 
ing  over  the  pave¬ 
ment  he  could  not 
feel  otherwise  than 
that  the  farmers 
could  not  afford  to  be 
without  this  brick 
roadway,  no  mattei 
what  the  cost,  for 
the  condition  of  the 
prairie  land  in  Illinois 
makes  good  brick 
roadways  imperative, 
while  Mr.  Blair  stated 
that  if  the  landown¬ 
ers  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  sit  down 
and  figure  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  brick  highway,  both  in  comparison  with  an  im¬ 
proved  gravel  road,  a  macadam  road,  tar  or  greased  road, 
or  without  any  road  at  all,  their  conclusion  would  be  such 
that  hundreds  of  miles  of  brick  roads  would  be  built  in  the 
farming  districts  of  Illinois,  and  there  would  be  a  great  eco¬ 
nomical  saving  in  their  use  from  year  to  year.  Each  160 
acres  of  this  Illinois  land  produces  on  an  average  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  tons  of  corn  annually.  With  the  good 
roads  this  immense  crop  could  be  hauled  to  market  with  about 
forty-five  loads  for  a  single  team,  but  with  the  roads  such 
as  they  are,  even  with  the  improved  gravel  and  stone  roads, 
it  requires  to  move  such  a  crop  about  250  loads,  pulled  by  a 
light  team.  But  the  250  loads  are  obliged  to  be  hauled  in  a 
condition  of  weather  that  insures  the  roads  to  be  in  a  useful 
condition,  and  that  is  just  the  kind  of  weather  that  should  be 


utilized  in  the  general  farm  work;  but  with  the  brick  roads 
the  crops  can  be  hauled  off  during  a  time  when  general  work 
on  the  farm  cannot  be  engaged  in. 

The  people  in  and  about  Newman  are  fully  awake  to  the 
many  advantages  of  a  good  brick-paved  country  road  and  are 
going  to  insist  that  many  more  miles  of  this  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  be  laid  in  their  township.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
best  possible  permanent  pavement  and  should  give  impetus 
to  the  constructing  of  many  similar  roadways  throughout  the 
country. 


THE  CLAY  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND. 


A  Glimpse  of  Newman’s  Excellent  Brick  Paved  Country  Roadway 


Exchanges  received  in  San  Francisco  from  Great  Britain 
indicate  that  3,000  pottery  operatives  in  North  Staffordshire 

have  handed  in  a 
month’s  notice  to 
cease  work.  The  firms 
affected  represent  the 
whole  trade.  Other 
notices  will  be  hand¬ 
ed  in  later  on.  About 
50,000  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  pot¬ 
tery  trade  in  and 
around  Hanley,  Stoke 
and  other  districts  of 
“The  Potteries,”  as 
the  center  of  the 
great  clay  industry  is 
known  in  England. 
Although  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of 
the  50,000  operatives 
are  members  of  the 
union,  the  stoppage  of 
the  organized  work¬ 
ers  will  dislocate  the 
entire  trade  and  lead 
to  a  general  closing 
down  of  the  factories. 
The  workers  demand 
more  equitable  con¬ 
sideration  of  customs 
of  the  trade,  better 
allowance  of  appren¬ 
tices,  and  a  general 
rearrangement  of  con¬ 
ditions  between  work¬ 
er  and  employer. 

Trade  generally  in 
the  clay  industry  in 
England  and  Wales  is 
slack.  Most  of  the 
North  Wales  potter¬ 
ies  are  on  three-quar¬ 
ters  time.  Scores  of  skilled  clayworkers  have  during  the 
last  few  months  left  England  for  the  United  States,  the  exodus 
of  the  plaster  model  and  mold  makers  from  North  Wales 
in  particular  having  been  phenomenal.  At  the  several  pot¬ 
teries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ruabon,  Denbyshire,  the  pio¬ 
neer  district  of  the  clay  industry,  trade  was  never  worse  than 
at  the  present.  At  one  Ruabon  terra  cotta  plant,  where  four¬ 
teen  draftsmen  were  engaged  busily  ten  years  ago,  the  staff 
is  now  simply  a  solitary  draftsman.  Most  of  those  who  left 
through  slackness  of  trade  are  now  in  the  United  States  at¬ 
tached  to  Eastern  and  Western  pottery  companies. 


Intensive  farming  of  the  truck  garden  class,  which  is  quite 
the  fad  nowadays,  makes  for  a  larger  use  of  drain  tile  and  a 
better  use  of  the  saw. 
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Under  Drainage  and  Dry  Farming. 


THE  COLORED  preacher  in  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  who  was 
caught  stealing  coal  in  the  winter  time  some  years  ago 
told  the  judge  in  defense  of  his  actions  that  “the  Lord 
helps  them  that  help  themselves.”  And  so  he  does.  At  the 
creation  materials  suited  to  the  needs  of  man  were  made  and. 
laws  governing  these  materials  were  instituted.  It  is  for 
man  to  utilize  these  materials  and  laws  so  far  as  he  can  in 
helping  himself. 

The  almost  miraculous  achievements  of  our  modern  civili¬ 
zation — the  fur  overcoat,  the  umbrella,  the  heating  plant,  the 
sleigh,  the  carriage,  the  automobile,  the  trolley  car,  the  aero¬ 
plane,  the  roast  beef,  the  yeast  bread,  the  mustard  plaster,  the 
dose  of  castor  oil,  the  vaccine  virus,  the  antitoxine,  the  vari¬ 
ous  serums;  the  postal  service,  the  telephone,  the  wireless 
telegraph;  the  power  plow,  the  manure  spreader,  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch  and  the  tile  drain  are  only  instances  of  men  help¬ 
ing  themselves  to  what  they  want. 

Men  help  themselves  by  utilizing  the  materials  and  natu¬ 
ral  laws  given  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

In  order  that  farmers  may  raise  good  crops  they  must 
work  together  with  these  natural  laws.  When  there  is  too 
much  water  in  the  fields  the  law  of  gravity  is  used.  A  channel 
is  cut,  obstructions  to  the  action  of  gravity  removed  and  the 
water  runs  away  in  conformity  with  the  universal  law  of 
gravitation.  In  the  arid  districts  men  help  themselves  by 
cutting  irrigation  ditches — removing  the  obstructions  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  waters  in  the  streams  higher  up  from  running  down 
upon  the  lands  to  be  cultivated,  helping  themselves  to  the 
water  they  need. 

Gravitation  will  not  help  to  supply  and  conserve  moisture 
in  all  cultivated  fields  during  the  crop  growing  season.  There 
is  another  force  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  husband¬ 
man  in  supplying  moisture  to  his  growing  crops.  This  unos¬ 
tentatious,  quiet  little  force  is  called  capillary  attraction  from 
the  small,  hair-like  or  hair-sized,  places  or  spaces  where  it 
acts.  On  this  small  but  very  important  natural  law  or  force 
rests  the  basis  of  subsoiling  and  dry  farming.  The  object  of 
subsoiling  is  to  loosen  up  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  and  make 
it  mellow  and  porous  so  the  air  can  come  in  and  “slack”  the 
subsoil  and  put  it  in  condition  so  that  the  roots  can  go  down 
easier  and  deeper  and  so  capillary  attraction  can  act  more 
readily  in  supplying  moisture  from  below  and  distributing  it 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  predominant  thought  in  dry  farming  in  the  semi-arid 
districts  is  the  conservation  of  moisture  by  keeping  the  soil 
finely  pulverized. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  open,  friable  soil  withstands  the 
damaging  effects  of  a  drought  much  better  than  a  close,  com¬ 
pact  soil.  Therefore  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil 
should  receive  attention. 

Advanced  farmers  and  gardeners  have  learned  that  to  keep 
the  surface  soil  fine  and  level  by  frequent  stirring  it  serves 
as  a  mulch  and  prevents  the  escape  of  much  of  the  moisture 
so  necessary  to  plant  growth.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  stir 
the  surface  of  the  soil  as  soon  after  a  shower  of  rain  as  the 
soil  will  pulverize  finely.  A  rain  runs  the  surface  together 
and  renders  the  capillary  tubes  more  effective  in  conducting 
the  soil  moisture  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  evaporated. 

By  passing  over  the  surface  soon  after  a  rainfall  the  capil¬ 


lary  tubes  are  broken  and  the  moisture  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  growing  crop.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  surface  soil  made 
fine  for  a  depth  of  two  or  more  inches  serves  as  a  mulch. 

Tile  Drainage  Pulverizes  the  Soil. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  farmer  was  draining  a  tract 
of  very  wet  land  his  wife  suggested  that  he  would  want  to 
stop  up  his  drains  during  the  summer  time. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “when  that  time  comes  there  will  be 
no  water  to  drain  under  any  circumstances  and  the  land  will 
be  covered  with  cracks,  the  result  of  the  drought,  in  which 
you  could  put  your  hand,  if  I  did  not  drain,  and  mellow  as  an 
ash  heap  and  moist  if  I  do.” 

When  stiff  subsoil  is  thrown  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  it 
soon  slacks  and  becomes  friable.  When  land  is  tiled  and  the 
surplus  water  taken  out  from  between  the  particles  of  the 
soil  air  enters  and  the  soil  becomes  mellow  by  slacking.  By 
holding  a  lighted  match  at  the  outlet  of  a  tile  drain  the  blaza 
will  be  seen  to  blow  with  the  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  tile  and  airing  or  ventilating  the  soil.  The  tile  are  empty 
during  a  drought  and  large  quantities  of  the  warm  summer 
air  laden  with  water  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor  is  carried 
into  the  soil,  which,  being  shaded,  is  cooler  than  the  air. 
When  the  warm,  moisture-laden  air  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cool  soil  moisture  as  dew  is  deposited  on  the  same  principle 
as  great  drops  of  water  gather  on  the  outside  of  our  ice 
pitchers  on  a  summer  day.  Thus  does  drained  land  increase 
its  moisture  from  above. 

An  undrained  soil  that  is  thoroughly  saturated  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  as  it  must,  by  evaporation  only,  becomes  hard 
and  the  particles  of  soil  are  glued  together,  and  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  on  the  surface  that  the  substances  held  in 
solution  by  the  standing  water  will  form  a  hurtful  crust  not 
unlike  the  glazed  surface  of  pottery,  which  prevents  air  from 
entering  and  also  dew  from  being  readily  absorbed. 

One  of  the  greatest  damages  from  drought  is  the  cracking 
of  clay  soil  into  a  perfect  network  of  fissures,  sometimes  as 
wide  as  one  or  two  inches  on  the  surface  and  even  a  half-inch 
as  far  down  as  for  two  or  three  feet.  These,  together  with 
the  innumerable  small  fissures,  tear  apart  the  rootlets  of  the 
plants,  whose  important  office  is  to  absorb  plant  food.  This 
hard-baked,  cracked  subsoil  does  not  draw  moisture  very  well 
from  below. 

Benefits  of  Well  Tiled  Land. 

After  a  soil  has  been  tiled  for  a  few  years  and  the  air  has 
had  time  to  act  upon  the  soil  the  subsoil  will  become  mellow 
and  porous  down  to  the  depth  affected,  by  the  drains.  When 
water  falls  upon  such  well-drained  land  it  settles  down  into 
the  soil  and  the  warm  air  and  roots  follow  and  by  their  com¬ 
bined  action,  together  with  the  decay  of  the  roots,  the  subsoil 
is  rendered  more  porous  from  year  to  year. 

Well-drained  land  being  mellow  and  porous,  will  absorb 
and  hold  within  its  pores  much  larger  quantities  of  water  than 
undrained  soil,  and  will  hold  it  to  supply  the  needs  of  growing 
plants. 

The  large,  deep,  mellow,  drained  field  will  take  in  and  hold 
beneath  the  surface  an  ordinary  rainfall  until  it  can  be  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  tile,  thus  preventing  standing  water  upon 
the  surface  with  its  deleterious  effects. 

It  also  prevents  surface  washing  and  carries  surface  fer¬ 
tility  and  manures  down  into  the  soil,  where  it  is  filtered  out 
and  held,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  utilized  by  growing 
crops. 

Preserve  the  Soil  Moisture. 

By  numerous  tests  it  has  been  shown  that  more  water 
evaporates  from  uncultivated  land  than  from  cultivated  land. 
There  will  be  found  more  moisture  in  corn  land  in  time  of 
drought  than  in  pasture  land  or  stubble  land.  Experiments 
show  that  soil  loses  water  at  night  in  dry  seasons.  Much  of 
the  dew  is  water  that  escaped  from  the  soil  and  condensed  on 
reaching  the  colder  air.  Trees  do  not  take  up  water  from  the 
air  by  their  leaves.  They  give  water  out.  This  is  true  of 
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growing  crops.  Hence  the  importance  of  preserving  the  soil 
moisture. 

Here  is  an  important  factor  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  drought.  Since  the  leaves  of  plants  evap¬ 
orate  water  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  the  ground 
should  be  kept  free  from  w'eeds  whose  roots  and  leaves  will 
rob  the  soil  of  water  that  is  needed  by  the  crops.  One  large 
weed  or  bunch  of  grass  growing  in  a  potato  row  will  take  up 
moisture  enough  to  make  three  or  four  good  potatoes. 

Well-drained,  clean,  fine  soil,  frequently  stirred  and 
dragged  on  the  surface,  especially  after  a  rainfall,  will  serve 
to  lessen  the  damaging  effects  of  drought. 

Subsoiling  with  Dynamite. 

The  attempts  of  J.  Henry  Caldwell,  of  Spartanburg,  N.  C., 
to  secure  a  mellow'  soil  is  described  in  the  “Technical  World 
Magazine”  in  an  article  entitled  “Plowing  with  Dynamite.” 
This  is  the  most  dramatic,  spectacular,  high-sounding,  rip¬ 
roaring,  ear-splitting,  earth-shaking,  elevating,  pulverizing, 
far-reaching  method  of  subsoiling  of  which  we  have  ever  heard 
and  is  described  substantially  as  follows: 

“The  usual  method  of  breaking  the  soil  is  with  plows 
drawn  by  horses  and  only  loosens  the  soil  to  the  depth,  of  less 
than  a  foot.  This  is  insufficient  for  deep,  tight  soils  that  are 
hard  and  practically  impervious.  On  soils  with  hardpan  near 
the  surface  fertilizers  cannot  penetrate  to  depths  sufficient  to 
give  best  results,  but  are  often  washed  away  by  rains  because 
it  is  kept  on  or  near  the  surface.  This  difficulty  can  only 
be  overcome  by  breaking  the  land  to  much  greater  depths 
than  can  be  done  by  ordinary  plowing.  Attempts  at  plowing 
to  greater  depths  proved  too  hard  for  horses  and  ordinary 
machinery. 

“I  next  tried  plowing  a  cotton  field  in  the  usual  manner 
and  charged  two  acres  of  it  with  seventy-five  pounds  of  dyna¬ 
mite  to  the  acre.  The  dynamite  cartridges  were  put  two  feet 
apart  in  rows.  The  method  of  planting  the  cartridges  was 
simple — one  man  walked  ahead  with  a  crowbar  and  stuck  it 
into  the  ground  about  three  feet;  the  man  following  affixed  a 
percussion  cap  to  the  stick  of  dynamite  and  two  feet  of  fuse 
and  tamped  it  into  the  hole  with  a  rake  handle,  finally  leaving 
only  the  white  fuse  protruding.  Incidentally,  the  dynamite 
used  was  of  the  strength  ordinarily  used  for  blasting  stumps 
and  is  not  as  costly  as  that  used  in  rock  quarries. 

“In  exploding  the  field  four  rows  were  set  off  at  a  time,  one 
man  going  rapidly  down  each  row  lighting  fuses  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  as  he  went.  The  explosions  came  thick  and  fast,  and 
both  the  sub  and  surface  soils  were  sent  into  the  air  in  clouds, 
again  falling  on  the  land  in  a  powdery  mist.” 

Mr.  Caldwell  concluded  that  the  land  must  be  broken  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  He  had  observed  that  where 
stumps  had  been  pulled  or  any  deep  excavation  made  and 
filled  the  land  grew  much  better  crops  than  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil.  The  crops  over  such  spots  did  not  wither  with 
drought  and  in  time  of  rain  the  surface  soil,  with  its  valuable 
plant  food,  was  not  washed  away.  He  therefore  concluded 
that  clay  once  disturbed  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  will  never 
pack  to  its  original  denseness,  and  for  that  reason  will  always 
hold  its  moisture  and  plant  food  for  the  growth  of  crops. 

Mr.  Caldwell  said:  “The  cost  of  breaking  land  to  this 
depth  has  been  the  question;  horse-power  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered;  the  cost  of  digging  is  prohibitive. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  key  to  the  situation  lay  in 
the  use  of  dynamite.  I  began  by  exploding  a  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  in  each  of  my  watermelon  hills  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
crease  amounting  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  allowing  me  to 
pay  for  the  dynamite  and  have  an  increased  profit  besides.” 

Another  instance  is  chronicled  in  the  National  Land  and 
Irrigation  Journal  as  follows: 

Raising  the  rate  of  production  by  the  use  of  dynamite 
seems  to  savor  somewhat  ot  heroic  treatment,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  done,  and  done  successfully,  on  a  limited  scale. 
Moreover,  it  is  reported  that  a  company  dealing  in  explosives 


has  expressed  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  trials  already  made 
to  offer  to  furnish  the  necessary  explosive  for  a  test  with 
different  crops  on  a  five-acre  tract. 

Nothing  radical  or  incredible  is  involved  in  the  process,  as 
it  is  described  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Jasper  county  farm  in  Missouri.  The  farm  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  One 
of  the  fields  was  made  practically  useless  by  the  presence  of 
a  pond  in  the  middle  of  it,  due  to  a  hard,  water-tight  subsoil. 
The  tool  necessary  for  drainage  consisted  solely  of  an  old- 
fashioned  auger  lengthened  by  welding  on  a  bar  of  steel. 
With  this  a  hole  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  was  bored  to 
a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  into  this  a  single  stick  of  dynamfite 
was  dropped  and  firmly  tamped.  The  explosion  of  the  charge 
raised  a  hill  some  30  feet  in  diameter  and  broke  up  the 
ground  in  every  direction  for  about  the  same  distance.  The 
success  with  the  first  hole  led  to  the  trial  of  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  field,  with  the  result  that  its  productive¬ 
ness  of  corn  was  raised  from  5  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  particular  field  is  described  as  having  been  the  lowest 
point  of  a  considerable  area,  and  situated  too  low  to  drain. 

Probably  there  are  not  very  many  or  very  extensive  areas 
where  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  pay  to  treat  by 
this  heroic  method  of  deep  subsoiling;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  treatment! 
would  have  produced  any  results  at  all  in  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If  one  forgets  for  a  moment  the  somewhat  ridiculous 
simplicity  of  the  treatment,  really  the  cost  of  an  auger,  a  few 
sticks  of  dynamite  and  the  labor  of  boring  a  series  of  holes 
30  feet  apart  are  not  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  shooting  new 
life  into  refractory  soil. 


TILE  KILN  FLOORS. 


THERE  IS  a  vast  diversity  in  the  way  tile  kiln  floors 
are  made.  Either  there  is  no  “best”  way  to  make 
them  or  many  manufacturers  have  not  learned  what 
is  the  best.  These  remarks,  prompted  by  experience,  ob¬ 
servation,  conversation  and  cogitation,  refer  to  down-draft 
kilns. 

If  there  is  a  best  kind  of  floor  for  down-draft  tile  kilns  we 
would  all  be  benefited  by  using  that  kind. 

A  good  floor  is  level,  so  that  the  setter  can  set  tile  down 
as  fast  as  he  can  receive  them,  and  the  tile  will  set  straight 
up  and  flat  on  the  bottom.  The  air  spaces  will  be  of  such 
size  and  properly  distributed  so  that  the  heat  will  be  evenly 
carried  by  the  draft  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln.  If  one  place 
burns  too  hard  the  spaces  there  should  be  reduced  and  the 
draft  checked.  If  another  place  does  not  burn  hard  enough, 
the  draft  should  be  increased. 

Many  tile  manufacturers  like  the  slotted  brick  permanent 
floor. 

Tile  can  be  set  in  a  kiln  with  a  permanent,  level  floor  much 
faster  and  easier  than  where  brick  have  to  be  set  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  make  flues  for  the  draft.  It  is  not  profitable  to  be 
bothered  with  bringing  and  setting  a  few  brick  in  the  bottom 
of  a  kiln  while  a  crew  of  men  are  on  the  job  of  setting  the 
kiln  with  tile.  Kiln  floors  should  be  built  before  time  to  set 
the  kiln.  Floor  building  and  kiln  setting  are  two  distinct 
operations.  Some  kilns  have  solid  floors  and  the  tile  are 
set  "with  spaces  between  them  to  allow  the  draft  to  work  to¬ 
wards  draft  holes  in  or  near  the  floor. 

This  may  be  well  enough  when  setting  large  tile  on  the 
floor,  but  small  tile  are  apt  to  be  unstable  and  tedious  to  set, 
especially  if  the  floor  is  a  little  uneven.  Besides,  the  spaces 
between  the  tile  in  the  bottom  course  are  lost  and  with  a 
slotted  floor  could  all  have  been  filled  with  tile,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  burned  at  each  time. 

The  objection  has  been  advanced  against  slotted  kiln  floors 
with  bench  walls  and  tunnels  under  the  slotted  brick  floor 
that  the  tunnels  become  filled  and  obstructed  after  several 
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burnings  and  must  be  cleaned  out  and  that  the  bench  walls 
become  staggered  and  rickety  and  must  be  rebuilt. 

Experience  has  taught  the  writer  that  this  cleaning  and 
repairing  can  be  done  when  there  is  no  crew  of  men  in  wait¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  very  small  item  compared  with  the  losses  at¬ 
tending  the  use  of  floors  of  other  kinds  that  we  have  seen. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


CCORDING  TO  the  building  permits 
taken  out  the  past  month  there  is  less 
going  on  in  this  line  than  at  this  time  last 
year  by  far.  At  this  time  last  year  every¬ 
thing  indicated  a  very  heavy  demand  for 
building  material  of  all  kinds,  but  as  the 
spring  advanced  the  demand  fell  off,  largely  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  money  was  hard  to  get  on  loans.  This  year  there 
seems  to  be  more  money  in  sight,  in  fact,  the  bank  state¬ 
ments  show  that  they  have  a  great  deal  more  money  on  hand 
than  is  best  for  them,  from  a  revenue  standpoint.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  borrow  money  and  erect  buildings  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  however,  seem  to  not  be  pushing  operations  as 
they  were  a  year  ago  and  for  several  years  previous. 

Brick  men  declare  that  the  class  of  building  permits  which 
are  being  taken  out  at  this  time,  however,  are  best  for  their 
business,  as  the  small  jobs — cottages,  residences,  flat  build¬ 
ings  and  small  stores — are  the  buildings  which  take  a  larger 
percentage  of  brick  to  the  amount  invested  than  the  larger 
buildings,  where  steel  and  concrete  take  the  place  of  so  many 
brick. 

There  seems  to  alsc  be  a  feeling  among  the  brick  dealers 
that  this  year  is  going  to  start  off  a  little  slow  and  end  up 
with  a  big  demand,  that  the  demand  will  steadily  increase 
right  through  as  the  year  advances.  The  ordinary  winter 
weather  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  so  mild  that  only  a 
few  days  need  be  lost  in  the  entire  season  on  account  of  it, 
if  there  is  enough  work  to  do,  and  it  is  predicted  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  to  keep  contractors’  gangs  together 
and  working  pretty  regularly  all  next  winter  after  finishing 
up  a  big  summer  and  fall  season. 

Just  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  strike  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters,  as  they  demand  55  cents  per  hour  instead  of  50  cents, 
and  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  This  will,  of  course,  have  some 
effect  upon  building  operations,  although  contractors  say  the 
“woods  are  full”  of  carpenters  who  are  willing  to  work  at 
the  old  wage,  and  they  will  have  no  trouble  filling  the  strikers’ 
places.  The  worst  drawback,  so  they  say,  will  be  the  timidity 
of  those  who  contemplate  building,  as  the  timid  ones  will 
defer  starting  their  building  until  strike  troubles  are  over. 
Of  course,  if  this  course  was  followed  by  all  there  would  be 
little  building  done,  as  some  organization  is  always  sure  to 
strike  just  as  soon  as  it  thinks  it  has  the  contractors  well 
supplied  with  work,  so  the  demand  can  be  enforced.  We  note 
that  there  are  very  few  strikes  among  the  building  trades  in 
the  winter  season,  when  contractors  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  find  work  so  they  can  keep  their  men  busy,  and  at  least 
working  enough  to  pay  expenses.  It  is  at  the  time  of  year 
when  the  contractor  expects  to  make  some  money  for  him¬ 
self  that  the  strike  comes.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
talk  of  a  sympathy  strike  with  the  carpenters. 

The  Diamond  plant  of  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company  is  still  operating  on  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  not 
only  their  other  plants,  but  all  the  idle  plants  in  the  city,  will 
begin  operations  as  soon  as  they  are  assured  of  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas  to  burn  with.  It  is  expected  that  plenty  of  gas 
will  be  available  within  a  few  days.  The  Lyle  and  Flanagan 
plants  are  already  running  right  along  and  are  selling  their 
brick  as  fast  as  they  are  turned  out. 

Brick  jobbers  report  that  they  were  not  able  to  make 


nearly  as  good  a  showing  in  March  as  they  should  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  brick,  as  they  could  not  nearly  keep  up 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

.  At  a  meeting  of  briekmakers  held  the  latter  part  of  March 
in  southern  Kansas  it  was  found  by  comparing  notes  that 
there  was  8,000,000  less  brick  on  hand  at  their  plants  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  and  all  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
demand  for  brick  justified  an  advance  in  the  price  of  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  per  thousand,  making  the  price  at  plant 
about  $4.00.  This  would  put  the  price  in  Kansas  City  at 
from  $6.00  to  $6.25,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  brick  per 
thousand,  on  board  cars,  and  jobbers  are  not  expecting  any 
cheaper  brick  for  a  good  while,  as  the  demand  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  right  along  now  to  keep  the  market  clean  of 
any  surplus. 

The  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  re¬ 
ports  the  sale  of  100,000  of  its  Diamond  vitrified  face  brick 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  building  at  the  Wil- 


Fine  Display  of  Front  Brick  in  New  York  Office  of  H.  P.  B.  Co. 

liam  Jewell  College,  in  Liberty,  Mo.,  and  the  sale  of  75,000  of 
the  St.  Louis  gray  brick  to  be  used  for  facing  the  new  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  in  Sedalia,  Mo. 

The  plant  of  the  Topeka  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.,  is  offered  for  sale  and  will  be  a  bargain  for  some¬ 
one,  as  it  is  able  to  turn  out  pavers  of  a  good  quality.! 

Thomas  Eadie,  head  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  from  his  pleasure  trip  to  California. 

A.  C.  Baird,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Hy¬ 
draulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  is  doing  a  jobbing  business 
on  his  own  account,  with  offices  in  the  R.  A.  Long  building. 

K.  A.  W. 


Disastrous  floods  are  bringing  their  lessons,  and  the  most 
impressive  one  is  that  we  need  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
watersheds,  not  only  to  prevent  floods,  but  also  to  insure 
crops  by  irrigation.  It  will  take  years  of  work,  so  the  sooner 
we  start  the  better. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IS  A  BRICK  DISPLAY  WORTH  WHILE? 

SCATTERED  over  this  country  there  are  numerous  clay 
product  displays  to  be  seen  in  the  offices  and  show 
rooms  of  the  progressive  clayworkers,  who  profess 
this  to  be  their  best  method  of  appealing  to  their  customers 
and  educating  them  in  the  beauty  and  adaptability  of  clay 
products  in  commercial  and  structural  lines.  The  display  as 
an  advertising  proposition  has  a  great  value,  especially  if  it 
is  so  made  up  as  to  show  the  various  methods  of  laying  the 
wall,  mantel,  floor,  roof,  etc.,  with  respect  to  the  different 
joints  and  bonds  and  artistic  colorings  in  the  ware  itself. 
No  matter  what  line  of  ceramic  ware  the  exhibitor  desires  to 
show  his  customers  and  visitors,  a  sample  room  with  attract¬ 
ive  displays  is  bound  to  bring  excellent  returns  for  the  in- 


have  to  look  to  any  other  material  to  secure  any  desired 
effect. 

The  firm  receives  big  returns  from  its  investment  in  this 
display,  for  once  the  customer  or  probable  purchaser  of  brick 
visits  this  room,  views  the  exhibit  and  talks  over  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  brick  work,  it  is  seldom  that  an  undesirable  ver¬ 
dict  is  rendered. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  displays  bringing  big  returns 
to  the  owners.  We  find  them  in  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  De¬ 
troit,  San  Francisco,  and  nearly  all  of  the  larger  cities. 

In  the  pottery  line  there  is  hardly  a  manufacturer  but  de¬ 
votes  part  of  the  space  in  his  factory  to  a  sample  room, 
where  the  best  of  his  products  are  exhibited.  We  can  say 
the  same  for  the  floor  and  wall  tile  manufacturers,  the  makers 
of  sanitary  ware,  earthenware  and  stoneware,  sewer  pipe. 


Display  of  Front  and  Ornamental  Brick  in  Office  of  Fredenburg  &  Lounsbury,  New  York  City. 


vestment  or  outlay  and  time  spent  in  making  same  of  an  ap¬ 
pealing  nature. 

Many  of  our  representative  face  brick  manufacturers  make 
attractive  displays  of  front  brick  in  their  city  offices.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  we  know  of  is  that  of  Freden¬ 
burg  &  Lounsbury,  representing  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  with  offices  at  381  Fourth  street,  New  York  City.  We 
are  pleased  to  show  two  views  taken  of  their  display  room, 
in  which  may  be  seen  some  exceptionally  fine  effects.  The 
display  is  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  to  show  to  best 
advantage  their  many  different  colored  brick,  set  up  with 
various  bonds  and  in  unusual  and  original  patterns.  The 
marvelous  variety  of  colors  and  combinations  of  same  with 
well-selected  mortar  joints  arp  the  chief  points  of  value  in 
this  permanent  exhibit.  It  shows  that  the  possibilities  in 
color  effect  in  brick  work  are  boundless  and  that  we  do  not 


fire  clay  specialties  and  chemical  ware,  and  various  other 
lines  in  the  ceramic  field,  but  to  a  much  smaller  degree. 

There  are  vast  possibilities  in  fine  architectural  effects  in 
brick  work,  and  an  original  idea  in  method  of  employing  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  and  colorings  ofttimes  makes  a  great  demand 
for  the  innovator’s  product.  With  such  an  excellent  material 
as  clay,  that  can  be  burned  to  almost  any  color  and  made  in 
attractive  shapes  and  sizes,  there  is  no  end  to  the  manners 
in  which  it  may  be  employed. 

If  you  are  making  a  product  you  think  worth  while,  and 
one  which  you  know  is  worth  all  your  time  and  trouble  in 
boosting,  why  not  start  in  right  by  educating  your  customers 
with  displays  showing  just  how  it  can  be  used  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage? 

Many  a  good  clay  product,  excellent  in  its  original  finish, 
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has  been  spoiled  and  degraded  through  inartistic  work  of 
contractors  and  architects. 

In  this  age  of  clay  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  possibilities 
of  clay  products,  especially  so  in  the  structural  lines.  Many 
of  our  manufacturers  are  wide  awake  to  this  fact,  and  are 
constantly  at  work  forming  new  ideas  and  placing  the  good 
ones  into  effect.  The  displays  of  our  progressive  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  prove  this.  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  artistic  display  of  your  product  would  be  worth  while? 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


OLEDO  BRICK  manufacturing  institutions  are 
^  1  now  showing  considerable  activity,  and  reports 
from  various  points  indicate  that  all  over  north¬ 
western  Ohio  there  is  unusual  activity  in  all  branches 
of  the  brick  and  tile  business.  Building  business 
generally  is  humming  and  the  prospects  are  that  the 
1  season  will  be  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  In  Toledo, 
while  there  is  a  splendid  volume  of  building  in  progress,  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  large  brick-consuming  jobs  are  much 
more  numerous  than  last  year.  Last  year  the  brick  business 
here  suffered  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  construction  work  was  extremely  low,  and  while  the 
totals  of  building  operations  were  satisfactory,  the  bulk  of 
the  business  came  from  frame  residences  and  other  smaller 
structures  requiring  but  few  brick  in  their  building.  Several 


million  dollars  will  be  expended  this  summer  in  large  factory 
buildings  and  store  and  other  business  buildings,  school 
houses  and  public  works.  Building  operations  thus  far  have 
been  highly  satisfactory,  the  figures  showing  substantial  gains 
over  last  fall.  All  the  local  brick  plants  are  now  very  busy, 
and  some  have  increased  their  capacity  to  meet  coming 
needs.  At  that  stocks  are  not  at  all  large,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  see  an  'actual  scarcity  before  the  season  has 
advanced  far.  The  outside  trade  holds  up  well  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  building  brick  are  now  being  shipped 
out  to  Michigan  and  Ohio  points.  Prices  are  naturally  hold¬ 
ing  very  firm,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  decline.  While 
there  has  been  no  recent  advance  in  value,  the  market  may 
be  said  to  be  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  all  indications 
point  upward  when  a  change  in  price  does  come. 

Street  paving,  sewering  and  draining  work  will  be  much 
more  extensive  this  year  than  ever  known  in  this  section  be¬ 
fore  if  indications  count  for  anything.  Already  miles  and 
miles  of  street  paving  contracts  have  been  let  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio  cities  and  towns.  Toledo  has  awarded  contracts 
for  an  unusually  large  amount  of  this  work,  and  Toledo  is  no 
exception  among  municipalities  of  this  section.  The  result 
is  a  firm  market,  with  small  prospect  of  inactivity  for  some 
time  to  come.  One  thing  that  has  helped  along  this  line 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  has  been  the  general  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  financial  atmosphere,  which  has  brought  not  alone 
a  larger  volume  of  work,  but  has  enabled  municipalities  to 
sell  their  bonds  and  thus  take  care  of  their  part  of  the  work, 
a  thing  which  bothered  many  of  them  for  a  long  time  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  financial  stringency.  Quite  naturally  farmers, 
who  have  for  several  years  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity,  are 
now  expending  more  money  in  drain  tile  and  other  improve¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  clayworking  industries.  Other  clayworking  insti¬ 
tutions  are  also  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  notice 
the  better  condition  of  the  money  market  in  increased  orders 
for  their  wares.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  all  clay¬ 
working  plants  in  this  section  appear  to  be  entering  upon  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  seasons  of  recent  years,  and  a  general 
tone  of  optimism  prevails  in  every  branch  of  the  business. 

The  city  of  Toledo  is  just  now  in  the  throes  of  a  strike, 
which  promises  to  retard  building  operations  materially,  even 


though  nothing  worse  should  occur.  Some  time  ago  the 
building  trades  of  this  city  adopted  the  universal  card  sys¬ 
tem,  which  means  in  effect  that  no  union  man  will  work  on 
any  job  for  a  contractor  who  employs  a  non-union  man.  The 
system  was  adopted  by  the  carpenters,  lathers,  painters,  plas¬ 
terers,  structural  iron  workers,  plumbers  and,  in  Tact,  by  all 
departments  of  the  building  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bricklayers,  wrho  are  not  affiliated  with  the  central  labor  body. 
The  demand  that  the  universal  card  system,  together  with  a 
substantial  advance  in  wages,  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 
to  become  effective  on  April  1,  brought  a  protest  from  con¬ 
tractors,  who  announced  that  while  they  might  be  willing  to 
accede  to  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  they  were  not  willing 
to  adopt  the  closed  shop  or  universal  card  system.  TJpbn'  the 
refusal  to  meet  the  demand  the  members  of  the  building 
trades  went  out  on  strike,  and  all  efforts  thus  far  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  the  trouble  have  proven  unavailing.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  4,000  workers  in  Toledo  will  be  affected 
by  the  difficulty.  Both  employers  and  employes  appear  to  be. 
unalterable  in  their  positions  and  the  result  is  problematical. 
While  the  bricklayers  are  not  involved  in  the  actual  dispute, 
the  business  will  necessarily  be  much  disturbed  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  brickwork  cannot  proceed  far  without  other  workers 
to  carry  on  the  incidental  construction  work. 

Amos  Gretzler,  Toledo  contractor,  was  last  week  awarded 
the  contract  to  erect  a  handsome  brick  store,  bakery  and  bar¬ 
ber  shop  for  Herman  Bremfoerder.  The  work  will  amount  to 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  a  large  number  of  building 
brick  will  be  used  in  its  construction. 

The  Enamel  Vitrified  Brick  Company  was  recently  incor¬ 
porated  at  Toledo  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 
Those  named  as  incorporators  of  the  company  are  J.  J.  Ur- 
schel,  William  Urschel,  C.  E.  Holden,  George  C.  Penny  and 
E.  S.  Smith.  The  company  has  a  new  process  for  making' 
building  and  paving  brick  from  sand  and  lime,  burned  and 
vitrified,  which  it  claims  contains  many  valuable  features.  It 
is  now  negotiating  for  property  on  which  to  erect  a  large 
plant  in  Toledo  on  the  west  side  of  the  Maumee  river  bank. 
The  concern  already  has  a  large  plant  in  process  of  construe-, 
tion  in  New  York  City,  which  when  completed  will  have  a 
capacity  of  130,000  brick  per  day.  William  Urschel  will  be 
the  president  and  J.  J.  Urschel  will  be  manager  of  the  new 
corporation. 

A  contract  that  means  something  to  the  local  building 
brick  industry  was  awarded  last  week,  when  the  job  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  $200,000  structure  for  the  National  Supply  Company  at 
Toledo  went  to  A.  Bentley  &  Sons,  contractors.  The  plant 
will  be  built  at  Auburn  avenue  and  Bancroft  street,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  season’s  best. 

Ferguson  &  Son,  contractors,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  recently 
landed  a  fat  contract  when  it  was  given  the  job  of  building 
the  new  Huward  School,  in  that  city,  at  its  bid  of  $17,488. 
The  old  school  building  was  condemned  by  the  state  building 
inspector  some  time  ago  and  was  sold  to  the  contractors  for 
$3,200. 

That  there  will  be  activity  in  the  street  improvement  busi¬ 
ness  of  Toledo  this  summer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  control  last  Friday  awarded  contracts  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  $146,921.28.  Many  other  streets  will  be  paved,  legis¬ 
lation  being  already  under  way  looking  to  that  end.  The 
largest  contract  let  was  for  the  paving  of  St.  Clair  street 
from  Monroe  to  Cherry. 

Handsome  offices  are  now  being  fitted  up  for  the  Auburn- 
dale  Brick  Works  on  the  first  floor  of  the  sixteen-story  Nicho¬ 
las  building.  The  office  force  of  the  concern  will  occupy  its 
new  quarters  within  the  next  few  days.  T.  O.  D. 


Poo  much  kiln  waste  is  deplorable,  but  if  you  have  got 
waste  it  is  better  to  leave  it  at  the  kiln  than  send  it  on  to 
the  job  and  have  to  lose  it  after  you  have  paid  the  expense 
of  freight  or  hauling.  In  other  words,  deliver  to  the  jobs 
only  what,  material  is  good  and  useful. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  SELLING  PROBLEM  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


SEVERAL  MEETINGS  of  the  Hudson  river  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  held  during  the  past  month  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  selling  problem.  And  it  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  settled.  The  numerous  differing  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  seem  destined  to  hold  off  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  organization  indefinitely.  Some  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  have  expressed  themselves  as  discouraged  at  the 
outlook  and  fear  that  the  season  will  open  with  no  agreement 
respecting  selling  which  will  be  helpful. 

A  meeting  was  held  toward  the  last  of  March  at  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  where  the  matter  was  discussed.  There  it 
was  discovered  that  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  were 
not  interested  in  an  organization  because  they  had  decided 
to  shut  down  this  year.  Others  hope  to  influence  them  to  do 
something  regardless  of  this.  There  may  be  some  hope  of 
their  coming  in  if  business  promises  well  enough  to  warrant 
undertaking  any  work. 

According  to  present  appearances”  not  much  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  manufacturers  will  operate  to  full  capacity. 
They  say  that  a  price  below  $6.25  f.  o.  b.  dock  New  York 
means  loss,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  run  their  plants  at  a 
loss.  Quotations,  as  have  been  pointed  out  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns,  have  generally  been  $5.00  or  below  all  win¬ 
ter.  According  to  the  assertions  of  these  manufacturers  that 
has  meant  a  loss  upon  every  load  of  brick  that  came  down 
the  river.  Under  these  conditions  they  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  business  very  extensively  this  year. 

The  Hudson  river  manufacturers  are  generally  agreed 
upon  the  proposition  that  some  sort  of  organization  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Just  what  that  shall  be  is  an  abstruse  question  and 
one  quite  likely  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  it  is 
adjusted.  The  old  association,  which  had  a  long  life,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  did  not  meet  the  views  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  consequently  during  the  latter  part  of  its  existence 
was  rather  weak.  This  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  mem¬ 
bers,  or  prospective  members,  in  any  other.  It  is  very  natu¬ 
ral  to  assume  that  because  one  organization  scarcely  fulfilled 
expectations  another  will  not. 

The  meeting  referred  to  was  held  with  the'  purpose  of  in¬ 
teresting  manufacturers  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  For 
example,  the  largest  of  them  all,  John  B.  Rose,  has  refused  to 
enter  any  combination  or  organization  which  did  not  meet  his 
views  of  what  such  an  organization  should  be.  And  Mr.  Rose 
will  prove  a  dominant  factor  in  any  such  organization 

Some  months  ago  A.  B.  Wheat,  a  partner  of  Senator  Edwin 
Brackett,  attempted  to  form  an  organization  which  had  as 
its  basis  the  elimination  of  agents  representing  the  individual 
manufacturers  and  place  the  selling  in  the  hands  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  agency.  This  never  attracted  most  of  the  large  inter¬ 
ests.  Accordingly  it  has  been  virtually  abandoned. 

Another  plan  is  now  under  consideration,  and  while  it  is 
secret,  there  are  certain  features  of  it  which  have  become 
known,  or  partially  so,  at  least.  It  does  not  entirely  elimi¬ 
nate  the  agent,  it  is  said,  but  it  provides  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  shall  protect  him  by  not  quoting  under  his  prices  to 
purchasers. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  reason  for  this  provision,  but 
there  are  agents  who  assert  that  manufacturers  have  made 
prices  to  them  and  then  have  cut  them  to  large  buyers,  thus 
demoralizing  the  market  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  their 
sales.  To  what  an  extent  this  is  true  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover,  but  according  to  some  assertions  it  is  more  common 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Whether  this  has  any 
effect  in  preventing  manufacturers  from  entering  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  question  which  no  outsider  can  answer. 

Of  course,  manufacturers  in  considering  any  sort  of  an 
organization  have  to  move  with  extreme  care.  Anything 


which  savors  of  the  fixing  or  control  of  prices  is  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  and  to 
that  extent  renders  the  manufacturer  liable  under  its  re¬ 
quirements. 

SCARCITY  OF  BRICKYARD  LABOR. 


E  .ASTERN  BRICK  manufacturers,  especially  those  in 
New  York  State  and  probably  in  the  Hackensack  dis¬ 
trict,  in  New  Jersey,  are  already  beginning  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  labor  to  carry  on  their 
business  this  year.  For  example,  there  are  important  pub¬ 
lic  or  semi-public  works  in  process  of  construction  which  will 
attract  many  men  who  might  otherwise  work  in  the  brick¬ 
yards. 

The  great  New  York  water  works  operations  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  and  at  Croton  are  taking  all  the  available  men  in  those 
districts,  and  there  will  be  a  beginning  upon  new  subways 
before  the  season  is  fairly  under  way  probably.  These  de¬ 
mands  upon  labor  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  supply 
available  for  brickmaking,  and  manufacturers  may  suffer  se¬ 
verely. 

In  some  instances  they  did  not  object  when  last  seen,  since 
they  do  not  intend  to  operate  their  plants  to  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  others  they  are  still  wondering  where  they  are 
going  to  find  men.  Last  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  men,  but  fortunately  good  brickmaking 
weather  prevailed  and  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  a  few 
men  to  do  the  required  work.  This  year  the  outlook  is  un¬ 
certain,  since  no  one  can  foretell  what  the  weather  will  be. 


OHIO  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUILDERS’  EXCHANGES 
HELD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  IN  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  State  Association  of 
Builders’  Exchanges  was  held  in  Columbus  on  March  21  and 
22,  with  headquarters  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel.  Delegates 
were  present  from  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Dayton,  Springfield,  Elyria  and  Youngstown.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  John  R.  Squire,  of  Youngstown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and  the  delegates  were  welcomed  to 
the  city  by  John  A.  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Columbus  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchange.  The  first  session  was  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  bills  pending  in  the  State  Legislature  affecting 
the  building  interests,  the  convention  adopting  a  strong  reso¬ 
lution  against  the  so-called  Irvin  bill,  undertaking  to  tax  de¬ 
posits  of  building  and  loan  associations.  This  bill  was  op¬ 
posed  because  of  undoubted  effect  in  restricting  building 
operations.  The  convention  also  adopted  resolutions  favor¬ 
ing  the  majority  report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  Governor  Harmon  and  opposed  the  mi¬ 
nority  report  as  creating  a  double  liability  of  employers.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association  were  amended  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — J.  W.  Bebb,  of  Columbus. 

First  Vice-President — C.  A.  Schuster,  of  Springfield. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  C.  Skeel,  of  Cleveland. 

Third  Vice-President — C.  T.  Ilandman,  of  Cincinnati. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — E.  A.  Roberts,  of  Cleveland. 

At  a  social  session  and  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the 
convention  in  the  rooms  of  the  Columbus  Builders’  Exchange, 
the  association  had  as  a  guest  of  honor  Governor  Harmon;  and 
several  city  officials,  who  delivered  addresses,  to  which  a  re¬ 
sponse  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  association  by  Secretary 
Roberts. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Builders’  Exchange 
and  the  Commercial  Club  of  Springfield,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  convention  in  that  city  on  a  date  to  be  selected 
by  the  executive  committee. 


Revenge  is  sweet  only  while  you  are  seeking  it.  When 
you  obtain  it  you  find  it  is  bitter. 
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Ceramic  School  in  England. — A.  S.  Doulton  and  his  sons 
have  donated  a  piece  of  ground  in  Stoke-on-Trent  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  ceramic  school.  The  building  must  be  erected 
within  two  years,  this  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  do¬ 
nation. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  4,  1911. 


Clay  Deposits  in  Brazil. — According  to  tne  report  of  the 
German  consuls,  there  have  been  discovered  in  Brazil  large 
deposits  of  clay.  The  clays  are  suitable  for  brick  and  tiles. 
Some  kaolins  and  extensive  feldspar  deposits  have  also  been 
found  in  several  localities. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  4, 
1911. 


Austrian  Magnesite. — The  present  production  of  magnesite 
in  Austria  will  be  increased  to  twice  its  capacity  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  pushed  to  60,000  or  75,000  tons  for  the  year 
1911.  The  Austro-American  Magnesite  Company,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  American  Refractories  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  export  most  of  their  production  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans,  where  they  have  extensive  storage  capacity. — 
Tonind.  Z.  No.  5,  1911. 

The  Burning  of  Grog. — It  will  take  about  one  ton  of  coal 
to  every  ton  of  clay  to  burn  grog  in  a  continuous  kiln.  Good 
grog  should  be  burned  at  a  temperature  of  cone  10  to  20,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  It  is  quite  possible  to  set 
the  kiln  with  wet  clay,  but  the  disadvantage  is  in  the  burn¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  take  more  fuel  to  burn  the  wet  than  the  dry 
clay.  The  price  which  can  be  obtained  for  burnt  grog  is 
from  $3.60  to  $5.00  unground,  and  from  $7.00  to  $9.00  in  ground 
state. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  8,  1911. 


Peeling  of  Slip  Clays. — A  slip  clay  should  have  such  com¬ 
position  that  it  would  work  in  harmony  with  the  body  on 
which  it  is  employed.  It  must  therefore  have  the  same  co¬ 
efficient  of  expansion  and  contraction  as  the  body.  Color 
will  influence  these  conditions,  and  every  colored  slip  must 
be  tested  in  order  to  get  the  right  shrinkage.  The  addition 
of  more  plastic  clay,  or  some  non-plastic  material,  such  as 
flint  and  silicous  clays,  will  help  to  alter  the  mixture  and 
adjust  the  slip  accordingly. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  8, 
1911. 


Disintegration  of  Roofing  Tiles. — The  causes  for  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  roofing  tiles  have  been  investigated  often,  and 
while  in  some  cases  results  have  been  produced,  it  is  often 
only  a  local  cause  which  causes  the  trouble.  The  clay  and 
its  proper  preparation  is  one  of  the  chief  points  which  should 
be  watched.  The  proper  laying  of  the  tiles  on  the  roof  is 
another  point  which  in  fact  causes  more  trouble  than  any 
other.  The  scaling  of  the  roofing  tiles  is  often  caused  by  the 
same  trouble  of  bad  laying.  The  scaling  on  the  surface  takes 
place  usually  after  a  heavy  rain  or  thunder  storm.  The 
cracking  of  the  roofing  tiles  takes  place  usually  after  a  long 
freezing  spell,  and  when  sudden  thaw  weather  sets  in.  This 
cause  is  especially  observed  when  the  roofing  tiles  are  laid 
up  with  cement  mortar  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  the  roof  proper.  With  very  hard- 
burnt  and  glazed  tiles  this  cause  does  not  appear  so  often. 
There  are  only  very  few  clays  which  can  be  used  without  any 
further  preparation  for  the  use  of  roofing  tiles,  but  most 
clays  have  to  be  prepared  very  carefully  in  order  to  give  good 
results.  Soft  burning  will  also  cause  much  scaling  and  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  tiles.  The  burner  should  be  especially 


cautioned  not  to  burn  roofing  tiles  too  soft.  Taken  all  the 
points  given  together,  the  disintegration  can  be  remedied  by 
the  following  four  methods:  First,  the  use  of  the  proper 
clay;  second,  not  to  sell  nor  ship  any  soft-burnt  roofing  tiles; 
third,  to  prepare  the  clay  very  carefully  and  grind  the  same 
fine,  and,  fourth,  not  to  lay  the  roofing  tiles  in  cement  mortar. 
— Tonwaaren  Fabrikant  No.  4,  1911. 


The  Automatic  Slipping  of  Brick  and  Tiles. — Contarde  and 
Vincent  Blanc  have  patented  a  machine  for  the  automatic 
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application  of  slips  to  bricks  and  tiles.  The  bricks  or  tiles 
are  put  on  a  belt,  which  runs  over  a  set  of  rollers,  and  the 
slip  is  applied  with  special  funnel  arrangement.  In  order  to 
drain  any  slip  from  the  bricks  or  tiles  the  carriage  belt  is 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  set  on  an  inclined  position. — 
Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique  No.  4,  1911. 


Black  Color  for  Stoneware. — A  good  black  color  which  can 
be  used  under  glaze,  and  which  is  often  used  for  stoneware, 
is  made  as  follows:  40  parts  of  oxide  of  iron,  40  parts  of 
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oxide  of  chromium  and  9  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  11 
parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  This  mixture  must  first  be  calcined 
in  the  high  heat  of  a  biscuit  kiln. — Keramische  Rundschau 
No.  3,  1911. 


Damper  Arrangement  for  Kilns. — The  use  of  iron  damper 
for  flues  in  kilns  has  always  been  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of 
fire  brick  damper  has  therefore  found  a  large  application. 
In  order  to  protect  the  iron  which  is  necessary  in  Such  damp¬ 
er  the  methods  as  shown  in  the  sketch  are  used.  As  these 
dampers  work  somewhat  hard  when  they  are  used  in  a  ver- 
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tical  slot,  the  sliding  arrangement  on  an  incline  work  very 
satisfactory. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  10,  1911. 


Clay-Washing  Plant  for  Brickyards. — The  washing  of  clays 
for  brickyards  is  necessary  when  the  material  which  is  to  be 
used  is  not  suitable  in  its  natural  condition.  Stones,  pebbles, 
lime,  nodules  and  other  impurities  are  separated  by  the  wash¬ 
ing  process.  Wash  very  short  and  sandy  clays;  the  washing 
will  greatly  help  to  obtain  a  more  plastic  material,  as  the 
sand  will  be  washed  out  to  a  great  extent.  While  the  ma¬ 


chinery  people  are  always  endeavoring  to  invent  methods  for 
the  proper  separation  of  these  impurities,  and  while  they  have 
succeeded  in  their  endeavor  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  always 
been  found  that  in  washing  clays  and  separating  these  impuri¬ 
ties  much  better  results  are  obtained.  Many  brickyards  have 
been  turned  from  a  failure  to  a  success  by  disregarding  the 
mechanical  preparation  of  clays  and  installing  the  washing 
system.  The  washed  clay  is  run  into  tanks,  which  are 
usually  made  with  earthen  walls.  The  settling  of  the  clay 
and  the  drying  will  take  about  thirty  days,  so  that  there  must 
be  enough  tanks  to  provide  for  the  capacity  of  the  plant. — 
Tonind.  Z.  No.  9,  1911. 


Brown  Slip  for  Stoneware. — Ordinary  stoneware  has  been 
glazed  with  brown  slip,  and  Bunzlau  clay  (Albany  clay  in 
United  States)  has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  stone¬ 
ware  is  burnt  at  cone  7-9.  As  the  methods  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  stoneware  have  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved,  especially  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Ceramic  School 
at  Bunzlau,  the  brown  slip  has  been  found  to  give  too  much 
variations  for  uniform  stoneware  effects.  Dr.  A.  Berge,  of 
the  Ceramic  School,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  in 
order  to  produce  a  slip  or  combination  which  will  work  uni¬ 
formly  on  green  stoneware  and  which  will  give  better  results 
than  the  old  Bunzlau  clay.  The  results  of  his  experiments 
are  described  by  him  at  length  in  his  article,  and  the  final 
composition  of  the  glaze  is  as  follows:  Feldspar  266.27 
parts,  Bunzlau  clay  76.47  parts,  flint  69.71  parts,  whiting  40 
parts  and  magnesia  10.08  parts.  To  this  glaze  is  added  5  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  and  1  per  cent,  rutil,  and  the  final 
weights  are  462.53  parts  of  glaze,  23.13  parts  of  iron  oxide 
and  4.63  parts  of  rutil. — Sprechsaal  No.  9,  1911. 


Shut-Downs  of  Brickyards. — With  the  exception  of  some 
large  brickyards,  most  yards,  either  operated  by  hand  or  by 
steam,  are  shut  down  for  a  certain  period  every  year.  Most 
of  the  regular  employes  find  work  in  other  branches,  and  it 
behooves  the  owner  or  manager  to  bring  the  yard  and  ma¬ 
chinery  again  in  good  repair  for  next  season’s  business.  After 
the  business  of  the  season  has  stopped  and  the  machinery  has 
been  shut  down,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  blow  off  the  boiler. 
Next  the  boiler  should  be  cleaned.  In  many  cases  this  is 
done  either  by  contract  or  day’s  work.  The  belts  of  the  main 
engine  are  taken  down  and  should  be  stored  properly  in  a 
dry  room  so  that  they  will  be  well  preserved.  It  is  best  to 
roll  the  belts  up  and  store  them  in  that  way.  The  engine 
should  be  completely  overhauled  and  cleaned.  After  this  is 
done  the  polished  parts  should  be  properly  greased  and  the 
whole  covered  with  canvas  or  kiln  paper.  The  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  the  dry  pan,  the  crusher,  the  pug  mill,  should  all  be 
cleaned  from  the  clay  which  has  been  in  the  machines,  and 
the  parts  should  be  well  greased,  so  that  the  machines  are  in 
good  shape  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  begin  operations 
again.  The  belts  of  these  machines  are  also  taken  down  and 
cleaned  from  the  grease  and  dirt.  This  is  best  done  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  belts  with  soda.  When  some  parts  of  the  machines 
are  found  in  bad  repair  they  should  be  taken  off,  and  either 
new  ones  installed  or  the  old  ones  repaired.  The  clay  pit 
should  also  be  taken  care  of  in  good  shape.  When  the  clay 
must  weather  it  is  necessary  to  harvest  as  much  clay  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Otherwise  the  storage  sheds 
should  be  filled  up,  so  that  plenty  of  dry  clay  is  on  hand  for 
the  next  year’s  start.  All  wheelbarrows  and  other  cars  and 
trucks  should  be  looked  over  and  put  in  proper  condition.  In 
many  yards  it  is  customary  to  keep  so  many  green  brick  on 
hand  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  first  chamber  for  the  next 
burn.  The  kiln  should  also  be  looked  after  and  repaired 
whenever  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  repair  supplies  for  the  next  season’s  run,  so  that  nothing 
will  interfere  to  make  a  good  run.  Not  many  yards  will  take 
care  of  their  machinery  in  this  method,  and  it  is  quite  often 
that  we  find  the  yards  are  shut  down  and  left  exactly  in  the 
same  condition  as  on  the  last  day’s  run,  and  after  starting  up 
again  they  find  all  kinds  of  trouble.— Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No. 
1,  1911. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Our  kilns  work  different  in  winter  than  they  do  in  sum¬ 
mer.  As  we  use  the  same  coal  all  the  time,  we  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  that  the  air  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Can  you  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  through  your  columns? 

As  you  do  not  give  an  analysis  of  your  coal,  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  substitute  an  analysis  of  a  coal  for  which  the 
writer  had  to  make  the  subjoined  calculations  and  estimates 
some  years  ago  to  cut  out  the  same  troubles  that  you  have 
and  write  about.  All  complicated  formulae  are  dispensed  with 
and  the  following  calculations  will  serve  as  a  good  guide: 

Analysis  of  Coal. 


Carbon  .  66.50 

Hydrogen  .  4.42 

Oxygen  .  30.66 


For  theoretical  combustion,  as  is  well  known,  one  pound 
carbon  takes  two  and  two-thirds  pounds  of  oxygen  to  form 
carbon  dioxide,  and  one  pound  hydrogen  consumes  eight 
pounds  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  but  as  there  is  already  10.66 
pounds  of  oxygen  in  the  fuel,  allowance  should  be  made 
therefor,  and  we  then  have: 

Hydrogen,  4.42=10.66-8=3.32  pounds  of  available  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  in  this  condition  there  would  be  necessary  for  one 
pound  of  coal:  (2  2-3X0.665)  +  (8X0.0332)=2.04  pounds 

oxygen. 

As  each  pounds  of  normal  air  contains  0.232  pounds  of 
oxygen  by  weight,  hence  we  would  have  to  furnish  for  one 
pound  of  coal  for  theoretical  combustion:  2.04=0.232=8.8 
pounds  of  air.  As  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  at  normal 
barometric  pressure  (29.92  degrees  necessary)  one  pound  of 
normal  air  occupies  a  volume  of  12.39  cubic  feet,  therefore  the 
required  volume  would  be  8.8  pounds  air  X  3  2.39  cubic  feet 
equal  109  cubic  feet  air.  However,  as  is  well  known,  that 
with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  it  is  not  practical  to  ef¬ 
fect  perfect  combustion,  therefore  we  will  assume  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  per  cent,  of  such  air,  and  the  result  would  be 
109X1.5  equal  164  cubic  feet  of  air. 

The  preceding  normal  dry  air  calculations  are  based  on 
standard  conditions  (32  degrees  F.  and  29.92  degrees  barome¬ 
ter),  which  do  not  exist  in  warm  weather,  therefore  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  it  is  assumed  that  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  are  60  degrees  F.  and  normal  barometric  pressure, 
which  is  29.92  inches.  In  making  the  following  calculations 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  element  of  absolute  tem¬ 
perature  is  introduced,  which  is  the  theometric  reading  plus 
460.7,  hence  in  this  case  the  necessary  temperature  for  calcu¬ 
lation  is  460.7+60=520.7,  and  normal  temperature  recalcu¬ 
lated  to  absolute  temperature  is  460.7+32=492.7  degrees. 

Hence  the  normal  air  quantity  for  theoretical  combustion 
(109  cubic  feet)  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  would  be 
increased  to  a  volume  of  3  09X520.7-492.7=115.2  cubic  feet. 
But  with  a  barometric  pressure  of  28  inches,  the  quantity 
would  change  as  follows: 

109X520.7-492,7X29.92-28.00=326.5  cubic  feet. 

And  with  50  per  cent,  air  in  excess  of  theoretical  require¬ 
ments  it  would  then  be: 

126.5X1.5=189.8  cubic  feet. 

In  using  the  preceding  methods  of  calculations  for  various 
conditions  we  would  have  as  follows: 

I  theoretical  air  (32  degrees  F.,  29.92  inches  barometer) 
equals  109  cubic  feet. 

iy2  theoretical  air  (32  degrees  F.,  29.92  inches  barometer) 
equals  164  cubic  feet. 


1  theoretical  air  (60  degrees  F.,  29.92  inches  barometer) 
equals  115  cubic  feet. 

1  theoretical  air  (32  degrees  F.,  28.00  inches  barometer) 
equals  126.5  cubic  feet. 

iy2  theoretical  air  (32  degrees  F.,  28.00  inches  barometer) 
equals  189.8  cubic  feet. 

1  theoretical  air  (100  degrees  F.,  29.92  inches  barometer) 
equals  124.0  cubic  feet. 

1  theoretical  air  (3  00  degrees  F.,  28.00  inches  barometer) 
equals  132.5  cubic  feet. 

1  y2  theoretical  air  (100  degrees  F.,  28.00  inches  barome¬ 
ter)  equals  199.0  cubic  feet. 

From  the  results  obtained  by  the  above  air  requirement 
calculations  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  temperature  and 
barometric  pressure  are  of  a  vast  influence  in  governing  or 
regulating  burning  conditions,  and  the  progressive  burner 
should  be  in  a  position  to  take  cognizance  and  benefits  of  the 
effects  of  these  variable  conditions. 

These  calculation  methods  proved  of  great  benefit  and 
advantage  to  the  writer  at  the  time  this  coal  was  used  in  that 
the  results  of  these  calculations  were  plotted  in  a  series  of 
diagrams,  by  means  of  which  the  burner  was  enabled  to  see 
at  a  glance  how  to  control  his  kilns  to  get  the  desired  burn¬ 
ing  results.  The  kilns  in  use  were  a  “unit”  stack  system 
and  the  burner  was  enabled  to  make  regular  fires  in  quantity 
and  periods  as  the  combustion  or  draft  was  indicated  or 
shown  on  the  diagrams,  and  it  made  practically  no  difference 
what  the  temperature  or  pressure  of  the  outside  air  was. 

Have  or  can  good  paving  brick  be  made  by  the  dry  clay 
process? 

Paving  bricks  from  shale  clay  have-  successfully  been  made 
in  the  United  States  by  the  dry  clay  process  or  by  what 
might  be  termed  out  of  semi-dry  clay,  as  it  comes  from  the 
deposit  and  in  Europe  gilt-edge  paving  bricks  have  been  and 
are  today  made  successfully  on  the  hydraulic  press,  wrhile  the 
American  shale  pavers  had  been  made  on  the  so-called  me¬ 
chanical  power  presses.  As  a  matter  of  personal  private 
communcation  the  writer  was  informed  by  the  then  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  best  reputation  shale  stiff-mud  paving  brick 
that  with  three  consecutive  rattler  tests  on  his  own  plant  of 
the  same  lot  of  dry  pressed  paving  bricks  the  total  abrasion 
loss  was  equaled  by  the  loss  of  his  own  pavers  in  a  single 
rattler  abrasion  test.  The  testing  station  of  a  large  city  re¬ 
ported  Hiat  when  these  dry  pressed  pavers  were  pressed  and 
burned  right  they  were  better  than  any  stiff-mud  pavers  they 
had  ever  tested. 

Process. 

The  shale  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  but  worked  a 
little  damper  than  is  customary  in  the  dry  clay  process.  The 
brick  underwent  a  double  distinct  pressure,  that  is,  they  were 
pressed  in  two  sets  of  molds,  first  on  edge  in  the  rear  molds, 
and,  secondarily,  on  the  flat  in  the  front  molds.  The  idea 
was  this:  In  pressing  on  the  edge  in  the  rear  molds  the  air 
in  the  clay  was  confined  in  the  center  of  the  bricks,  and  this 
compressed  air  on  being  released  from  the  exerted  pressure 
rapidly  left  the  body  of  the  bricks  and  thus  reduced  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  remaining  in  the  bricks  to  the  minimum.  Such 
bricks  on  being  transferred  to  the  front  molds  -were  then  in 
the  best  condition  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  secondary 
higher  pressure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  elastic  air 
cushion,  and  the  resultant  product  was  therefore  a  very  com¬ 
pact  brick. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

At  the  time  the  mechanical  press  was  sold  the  output  was 
guaranteed  to  be  a  certain  number  of  bricks  per  working  day 
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of  ten  hours  and  the  press  turned  out  this  quantity  with  the 
clay  in  the  condition  as  it  is  ordinarily  used  in  dry  presses. 
But  the  clay  being  worked  a  little  damper  than  customary, 
and  when  the  press  was  operated  at  a  high  speed  the  bricks 
so  made  would  pop  or  split,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  con¬ 
fined  compressed  air  in  the  bricks.  The  engineer  disco- 
ered  that  with  a  decreased  production  this  confined  air  had 
a  better  opportunity  to  escape,  which  resulted  in  a  perfect 
brick  upon  the  secondary  high  pressure. 

Either  the  proprietor  of  the  plant  or  the  brick  machine 
manufacturer,  upon  this  point  I  am  not  quite  clear,  insisted 
that  the  capacity  of  the  machine  was  so  and  so  many  per 
hour,  and  that  such  a  quantity  must  be  made.  This  order 
brought  in  the  factor  of  the  personal  equation  as  to  the  off- 
bearer.  It  was  dependent  upon  bis  judgment  whether  a  brick 
should  pass  to  the  kiln  or  not,  and  very  often  a  defective 
brick  was  not  rejected  in  order  to  bring  the  machine  capacity 
up  to  the  expected  number.  This  procedure  caused  the 
quality  of  the  brick  to  be  variable  and  unreliable.  But  the 
engineer,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  cut  down  the 
running  speed  of  the  machine  and  then  made  perfect  pavers, 
but  in  reduced  numbers,  and  when  such  made  paving  brick 
were  subjected  to  the  rattler  test  they  showed  up  phenom¬ 
enally  good.  The  output  of  the  reduced  speed  of  the  presses 
was  very  close  to  the  output  of  high-speed  operation  after 
taking  out  the  rejected  brick,  but  with  all  that  the  yard 
owners  could  not  or  would  not  see  this  fact  in  the  proper 
light  and  the  orders  and  instructions  were:  “The  presses 
must  be  run  at  full  speed.”  The  result  of  this  management 
was  that  the  product  was  irregular  and  unreliable,  thus  not 
satisfactory,  and  this  was  partly  the  reason  why  the  plant 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  But  since  that  time  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dry  clay  press  machinery  and  the  operation  of  such 
machines  have  considerably  advanced  and  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a  press  that  will  fill  the  bill,  especially  as  the 
pioneer  manufacturer  has  demonstrated  that  good  pavers  can 
be  made  by  other  than  the  mud  process.  Especially  so  on 
the  dry  clay  or  semi-drv  clay  process,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to 
effect  what  might  be  termed  a  granitic  structure  in  that  the 
coarser  ground  particles  of  the  clay  are  not  so  liable  to  lose 
their  granular  structure  as  the  finer  ground  clay  particles 
upon  fusion,  surrounding  such  coarser  particles  will  cement 
them  together  and  thus  not  lose  their  identity,  and  in  that 
way  bring  about  a  rock-like  structure  and  a  great  deal  like 
granite.  One  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  pressing  dry  clay 
is  this:  Air  dry  clay  has  pores  which  contain  air.  If  this 
so-called  pore  air  space  is  filled  with  water  then  such  volume 
of  air  cannot  exit  and  when  such  clay  is  pressed  into  the 
molds  there  will  only  be  air  spaces  present  between  the  clay 
particles  and  not  in  the  clay  itself.  Experience  has  proven 
that  the  compressibility  of  such  clay  is  increased  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  wafer  percentage,  and  if  this  percentage  of  water  is  in¬ 
creased  then  the  compressibility  is  again  decreased.  The 
minimum  limits  of  such  water  addition  lays  between 
6  and  8  per  cent.  This  water  causes  the  clay 
particles  to  hold  together  by  adhesion,  whereas  the 
bond  in  stiff-mud  brick  is  by  a  force  which 

might  be  termed  cohesion.  However,  by  repressing  mud 
brick  the  cohesion  bond  is  transformed  practically  into  am 
adhesion  bond,  thus  putting  the  above  named  semi-dry 
clay  brick  on  a  par  with  the  repressed  mud  brick.  The  sec¬ 
ond  or  main  cause  of  failure  was  poor  kilns  and  improper 
burning  results.  The  kilns  used  on  that  plant  were  down- 
draft  kilns,  which  were  constructed  by  putting  in  a  division 
wall  in  ordinary  square  up-draft  kilns  and  with  crowns  sup¬ 
plied,  constituted  the  kiln  system.  The  brick  that  were 
burnt  right  were  very  good,  but  the  percentage  of  “soakers” 
or  underburned  brick  was  very  high,  and  putting  such  brick 
in  with  the  proper  burnt  brick  caused  the  failure.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  of  all  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  was 


that  the  most  active  factor  in  causing  failure  was  poor  burn¬ 
ing  results,  and  that  with  proper  care  and  equipment  good 
pavers  could  be  made  on  dry  clay  presses. 

In  Europe  paving  brick  are  being  made  successfully  on 
dry  clay  machines  and  the  term  “flawless”  pavers  is  the 
worthy  title  of  the  “Keramit”  pavers  made  on  a  dry  clay  brick 
press  in  Hungary.  These  pavers  stand  without  a  rival  and 
are  made  out  of  calcareous  clay.  Particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  setting  and  burning  methods. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CL.AY  NOTES. 


THE  BUILDING  operations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are- 
slower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  There  is  some 
indications  that  they  will  improve  as  the  spring  ad¬ 
vances,  but  taken  in  general,  there  is  not  the  activity  that 
general  business  desires  to  make  the  same  good.  Brick 
prices  in  Seattle  are  as  low  as  they  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  with  only  slight  indications  that  they  will  improve  very 
much.  The  brickmakers  of  that  section  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  building  condition  in  British  Columbia,  and  are- 
shipping  a  large  quantity  of  brick  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver. 
The  situation  in  Portland  is  better  than  in  Seattle  at  present, 
and  the  yards  obtain  good  prices  for  their  brick. 

Several  new  clay  companies  are  being  organized  for  the 
development  of  clay  plants  in  this  section.  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  brickyard  located  in  their 
town.  In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  local  clays  of 
that  section,  and  which  are  found  extensively  'in  and  about 
the  city,  the  Citizens'  Club  has  shipped  two  tons  of  clay  to 
a  large  clay  manufacturing  plant  in  Ohio  to  test  the  clay. 
The  assurances  have  been  given  that  if  the  tests  prove  satis¬ 
factory  a  large  brick  manufacturing  concern  will  be  located 
in  Chehalis. 

H.  F.  Hall,  of  Coffeyville,  Kas.,  has  been  in  Walla  Walla 
for  some  time  investigating  the  deposits  of  clay  found  near 
there.  Mr.  Hall  intends  to  erect  a  modern  brickyard  at  that 
place  if  the  tests  which  he  is  now  conducting  prove  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  Coast  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $80,000  capital.  This  company  will 
erect  a  plant  on  Perrins  Island,  near  Vancouver  Island,  for 
the  manufacturing  of  common  brick.  Raymond  H.  Bond,  who 
was  connected  with  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  proposition. 

A  sad  accident  happened  recently  when  officials  of  the 
Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  walked  unawares  onto- 
a  slow  blast  in  their  coal  mine  at  Taylor.  With  a  terrific 
report  and  violent  explosion  several  hundred  tons  of  broken 
rock  and  coal  were  hurled  over  the  party,  which  was  inspect¬ 
ing  the  mine.  The  party  with  miners’  lamps  advanced  along 
the  main  entrance  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth. 
The  afternoon  shift  had  just  gone  off  duty,  and,  according  to- 
custom,  the  holes  which  they  had  drilled  were  heavily 
charged.  The  miners  had  passed  out  along  a  parallel  tunnel 
and  had  not  observed  the  inspection  party.  The  explosion 
happened  when  the  party  reached  the  end  of  the  entry.  Mine 
Superintendent  Samuel  A.  Tomes  was  instantly  killed;  J.  R.. 
Miller,  general  manager,  and  John  Keenan,  local  manager, 
were  seriously  but  not  fatally  wounded,  while  the  mine  fore¬ 
man,  W.  Loawton.  was  only  slightly  injured. 

The  Washington  Brick.  Lime  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company 
is  going  to  enlarge  its  lime  plant  at  Bayview  and  put  in- 
machinery  for  a  hydrate  of  lime  product.  The  company  is 
working  a  large  force  of  men  at  their  various  brick  plants. 
They  have  secured  some  large  contracts  for  architectural 
terra  cotta  in  Spokane  and  Portland. 

The  National  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  of  Portland,  which 
was  only  recently  incorporated,  have  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  The  liabilities  amount  to  over  $110,000. 

C.  M.  Partridge,  of  Falls  City,  Ore.,  has  found  some  valu- 
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able  clay  deposits  and  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  common  brick  and  tile  in  the  near  future. 

Siwash. 


FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


With  the  June  issue  of  “The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Month¬ 
ly,”  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  that  publication  completes  its 
fifth  year  of  existence.  It  has  been  unusually  successful  and 
is  counted  as  one  of  the  best  trade  mediums  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  mantel,  tile,  grate  and  kindred  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  and  *is  the  official  organ  of  practically  all  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  those  industries. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  Interstate  Mantel  and  Tile 
Dealers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  very  complimentary  resolutions  were 
adopted  regarding  the  monthly,  which,  we  believe,  are  well 
deserved. 

The  monthly  reaches  not  only  dealers  in  mantels,  tiles, 
grates  and  kindred  goods,  but  also  architects,  contractors  and 
builders.  Its  editorial  offices  are  located  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
its  display  advertising  is  handled  by  The  Bramwood  Com¬ 
pany,  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  subscrip- 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay-Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden.  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1  8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Brickmaking  Machine. — Philip  J.  Mead,  of  Morenci,  Mich. 
986.584.  Patented  March  14,  1911.  This  is  a  brick  machine 
which  may  be  used  for  making  bricks  or  blocks  of  either  clay 
or  concrete.  It  is  a  power-operated  machine,  working  on  the 
toggle  principle.  The  illustration  shows  a  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tion  through  the  machine,  parts  being  shown  in  elevation 
Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description. 

Method  of  Burning  Brick. — Josiah  Q.  Bennett,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Boston  Brick  Company,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  corporation  of  Massachusetts.  988,299.  Patented 
April  4,  1911.  The  illustration  shows  a  vertical  section 
through  a  kiln  illustrating  the  improved  method.  The  meth¬ 
od  relates  to  a  process  of  successfully  utilizing  coal  as  fuel 
for  burning  bricks.  The  inventor  realizes  that  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  which  have  heretofore  not  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  states  that  he  has  produced  perfectly  good  re- 


Machine  for  Making  Bricks  or  Blocks  of  Clay  or  Cement. 

tion  price  to  the  monthly  is  $1.00  per  year;  foreign  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $1.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 


BRICK  COMPANY  HAS  UNIQUE  DISPLAY. 


The  Puritan  Brick  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  has  just 
moved  into  new  quarters  in  Room  No.  1325  Penobscot  build¬ 
ing,  has  a  unique  and  very  effective  method  of  displaying  the 
bricks  they  manufacture.  The  walls  of  the  salesrooms  are 
covered  with  panels  of  brick,  actually  set  in  mortar,  showing 
just  what  the  material  will  look  like  when  it  is  put  into  the 
building.  '  There  are  70  different  panels,  showing  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  brick  and  mortar  in  all  colors  and  bonds. 

The  bricks  were  laid  in  the  yards  of  the  Puritan  Company 
and  are  set  in  removable  panels  in  the  rooms.  The  panels 
contain  from  30  to  500  bricks  each.  To  add  to  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  there  are  green  plants  in  the  room  that  may  be  set 
against  the  panels  to  show  the  effect  of  shrubbery.  The  Puri¬ 
tan  Brick  Company,  besides  the  offices  and  salesrooms  in  the 
Penobscot  building,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
plants  in  the  country,  in  Hampden,  Ohio.  This  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  100,000  face  brick  per  day  and  special  railroad 
facilities  make  prompt  shipments  possible. 


Vertical  Section  of  Bennett  Kiln. 

suits  by  his  improved  method.  In  his  specification  he  says: 

“One  objection  to  the  use  of  coal  has  been  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  strong  local  heat  which  is  apt  to  injure  the  brick  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  but  which  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  distributed  throughout  the  kiln  to  effect  the  proper  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  bricks  at  a  distance  from  the  fire;  another  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  that  the  use  of  coal  is  apt  to  produce  ‘white¬ 
washed’  bricks,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  discolored  or  light 
bricks.  After  many  experiments  with  coal  as  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  bricks,  I  have  discovered  a  process  of  using  coal  by  which 
bricks  can  be  produced  that  are  equally  as  good,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter,  than  those  produced  by  burning  with  wood,  and  by  means 
of  which  a  kiln  can  be  burned  'with  less  percentage  of  waste 
than  is  usually  found  in  a  wood-burned  kiln.  In  previous 
experiments  with  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel  for  burning  brick 
with  which  I  have  been  concerned,  the  kiln  has  been  burned 
by  using  coal  at  the  end  of  the  arches  and  wood  in  the  center 
of  the  arches  and  by  burning  the  coal  under  a  forced  draft. 
While  these  experiments  gave  fairly  good  results,  yet  it  was 
found  that  the  kiln  was  very  apt  to  settle  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  center  than  at  the  ends,  and  although  the  bricks  in  the 
center  of  the  kiln  were  of  the  proper  hardness  and  color,  yet 
those  composing  the  heads  of  the  kiln  were  not  always  burned 
sufficiently  hard  and  were  apt  to  be  of  too  light  a  color  to 
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command  the  best  prices  in  the  market.  The  reason  for  this 
failure  to  properly  burp  the  heads  seemed  to  be  that  with 
former  methods  of  using  coal  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
throw  the  heat  clear  into  the  heads  of  the  kiln.  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  the  coal  is  burned  under  a  forced  draft  during 
the  first  part  of  the  process  or  while  the  kiln  is  clearing,  and 
if  after  the  kiln  has  cleared  and  while  the  kiln  is  settling,  the 
forced  draft  is  materially  reduced  and  at  the  same  time  the 
kiln  is  fired  from  the  opposite  ends  alternately,  it  is  possible 
to  throw  the  heat  into  the  heads  in  such  a  way  that  the  kiln 
will  settle  uniformly  and  as  good  bricks  will  be  produced  in 
the  heads  as  are  produced  in  the  body  of  the  kiln.” 

Brick  Press. — Harry  J.  Flood,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  987,124. 
Patented  March  21,  1911.  The  illustration  shows  a  side  view 
of  the  complete  machine,  parts  being  in  section.  Of  this  ma¬ 
chine  the  inventor  says:  “The  invention  relates  to  brick 
presses,  particularly  those  in  which  vertically  reciprocating 
plungers  operate  in  stationary  molds.  The  object  of  the  in- 
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vention  is  to  provide  a  pressure  equalizing  device  for  auto¬ 
matically  regulating  the  amount  of  pressure  applied  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  brick  so  that  both  upper  and  lower 
sides  will  be  equally  pressed.  The  type  of  machine  to  which 
my  invention  is  best  adapted  is  one  in  which  the  pressing 
mechanism  consists  chiefly  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  cross¬ 
head,  side  bars  and  toggle  mechanism,  the  toggle  mechanism 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  toggle  member  operated 
by  a  pitman,  the  upper  toggle  member  being  connected  at  the 
top  to  the  upper  end  of  the  side  bars,  and  the  lower  toggle 
member  being  connected  at  the  lower  end  to  the  upper  cross¬ 
head.” 

Machine  for  Making  Tile  and  the  Like. — Charles  G.  El¬ 
more,  of  Jackson,  Mich.  986,448.  Patented  March  14,  1911. 
The  invention  relates  to  machines  for  making  tile  and  simi¬ 
lar  articles.  Prominent  objects  of  the  invention  are  to  pro¬ 


vide  a  simple,  practical  and  effective  machine  for  making 
such  articles,  to  arrange  for  the  easy  and  ready  operation  and 
control  of  the  same,  to  assure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  material  and  operation  of  the  machine,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  foregoing  and  other  desirable  results  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  expeditious  manner. 

The  illustration  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  com¬ 
plete  machine,  parts  being  shown  in  section.  Space  does 
not  permit  of  a  detailed  description,  and  those  interested 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  patent. 


BRICK  AND  PAINT. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  brick  house  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  investment.  Well  constructed  at  the  start,  it  needs 
very  little  repair,  and  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  more 
beautiful  from  year  to  year  instead  of  increasingly  shabby,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  of  our  wooden  structures;  generally 
the  case  where  the  houses  are  painted  instead  of  being  oiled. 


And  if  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  what  an  inartistic  as  well  as 
unfriendly  thing  it  is  to  paint  a  house  over  from  time  to  time 
in  quite  a  new  and  different  color.  How  can  we  hope  for  ten¬ 
der  associations  about  a  dwelling  that  is  green  one  spring 
and  red  another  and  yellow  another;  that  from  year  to  year 
has  a  different  face  for  us,  and  seems  to  be  striving  in  a  crude 
way  to  keep  in  fashion?  What  would  we  think  of  a  friend 
who  came  to  us  one  season  as  a  blonde  and  the  next  as  a  bru¬ 
nette,  and  then  suddenly  startled  us  as  w'e  wrere  trying  to 
form  some  sweet  tie  or  association,  in  the  guise  of  a  striking 
Venetian  type,  all  red  and  gold  and  orange?  No  sense  of 
affection  can  spring  in  your  heart  for  the  house  that  does  [not 
grow  old  beautifully,  that  does  not  hold  the  same  friendly 
aspect  from  year  to  year,  changing  only  as  the  hand  of  time 
is  laid  upon  it.  We  "want  to  find  in  our  houses  what  we  seek 
in  our  friendships — an  unchanging  quality,  a  welcome  and  a 
surety  of  peace  and  comfort. — From  an  article  in  “The  Crafts¬ 
man.” 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Third  Annual  Convention,  Held  March  15  and  16,  a  Very  Successful  One, 

With  Excellent  Program  and  Enthusiastic  Discussions. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Clay  Association  was  held  at  Minneapolis  late  in 
March  (March  15  and  16),  in  the  parlors  of  the  hand¬ 
some  new  Hotel  Radisson.  The  attendance  was  not  all  that 
could  have  been  desired,  and  was  certainly  not  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  deserved.,  but  favorable  weather  for  starting  spring 
work  seemed  to  have  detained  a  number  of  clay  men  at  home. 
The  program  was  an  excellent  one  and  showed  great  care  in 
preparation  and  arrangement.  Ira  C.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis, 
was  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  and  evidently  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  program. 

The  meeting  had  twin  leaders  for  topics — individual  edu¬ 
cational  development  and  better  and  more  effective  publicity 
for  clay  wares.  These  subjects  were  discussed  with  the  vigor 
which  practical  and  self-trained  men  can  devote  to  subjects 
which  are  cast  in  grooves  different  from  those  in  which  they 
are  acquainted.  There  was  the  usual  variety  of  opinions  dis¬ 
played,  but  the  meeting  was  distinctly  educational,  and  more 
than  one  admitted  that  the  showing  was  such  as  to  convince 
that  old  methods  had  passed  away  and  some  new  methods 
were  essentially  necessary. 

The  sessions  opened  informally,  President  J.  W.  L.  Corn¬ 
ing,  of  St.  Paul,  rapping  for  order  and  starting  the  program. 
The  president’s  report  was  not  delivered,  Mr.  Corning  stating 
that  he  had  not-  prepared  any  address  along  the  usual  lines. 
The  report  of  the  secretary,  Axel  Anderson,  of  Minneapolis, 
came  next,  and  was  as  follows: 

Report  of  Secretary  Anderson. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association: 

Gentlemen — It  has  been  said  that  the  value  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  measured  by  its  accomplishments,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  well  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  past  year’s 
history  of  our  organization  and  see  if  it  has  accomplished 
anything  worth  while  during  the  last  year. 

The  Northwestern  Clay  Association  was  organized  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  on  May  1,  1908.  with  twenty-five  charter  members. 
Its  main  object  is,  and  has  been,  to  establish  and  maintain 
among  its  members  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  dealing, 
to  disseminate  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  business 
of  its  members  and  to  foster  social  intercourse. 

The  Association  has  held  two  meetings  since  our  annual 
meeting  on  January  12  last  year,  namely,  on  April  6,  when 
the  attendance  was  about  forty,  and  on  October  12,  when  the 
attendance  was  some  less.  At  the  April  meeting  resolutions 
were  adopted  asking  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  see  to  it  that  a  proportion  of  the  general  appropriation  for 
manual  training  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  art  of  laying 
brick,  tile  and  masonry.  Copies  of  these  resolutions  were 
sent  to  Mr.  John  Lind,  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  Mr.  C.  G.  Schultz,  superintendent  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Lind  said  the  resolutions 
would  be  laid  before  the  board  and  would  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  the  planning  of  the  work  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Schultz,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  said  that  if  the  juestion  should  come  before  the  Board 
of  Regents  he  would  give  it  very  careful  consideration.  He 
also  said  he  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  High  School 
Board  at  its  meeting  the  second  Friday  in  August.  This  was 
early  last  summer,  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard  from 
either  of  these  gentlemen.  Probably  our  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  has  some  interesting  news  on  this  subject. 

At  this  April  6th  meeting  there  was  a  finance  committee 
appointed,  consisting  of  A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn.;  Louis 
Koch,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  R.  B.  Hinckly.  Luverne,  Minn. 

At  the  October  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  president 


of  our  Association  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  the  interests  of  the  clay  industry  during 
the  next  legislative  session,  which  committee  should  also  take 
up  with  the  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  the  question  of 
starting  a  trade  school.  The  following  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed:  W.  Siwart  Smit,  St.  Paul;  C.  J.  Swanson,  Minne¬ 

apolis;  A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn.;  President  Corning,  ex- 
officio  member. 

The  attendance  at  both  of  these  meetings  was  not  what 
it  should  have  been,  when  we  consider  that  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  hundred  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  in 
our  territory  (meaning  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  western  Wisconsin),  showing  that  there  is  still  a  lack 
of  interest  in  general  in  the  work  this  association  is  trying 
to  do,  although  the  program  committee  in  each  instance  tried 
to  have  as  good  and  interesting  a  program  as  possible.  Those 
who  have  attended  our  meetings  regularly  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  progress  the  Association 
is  making,  and  say  they  are  well  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  f,or 
the  time  spent  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  for  the  few  dollars 
they  have  contributed  towards  the  Association  work.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  several  of  the  largest  brick  and 
tile  concerns  in  the  Northwest  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us,  although  repeatedly  asked  to  do  so,  or  give 
us  any  financial  assistance  whatever,  while  they  undoubtedly 
are,  and  have  been,  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  our 
Association. 

The  clayworkers  in  the  Northwest  need  an  organization 
just  as  well  as  they  need  organizations  in  other  trades,  and 
if  the  clayworkers  would  all  stand  together  and  all  work  for 
the  common  good  there  could  be  a  great  improvement  made 
in  the  products  now  manufactured,  there  would  be  more  de¬ 
mand  for  the  products,  and  there  would  be  more  profit  in  the 
brick  and  tile  business  for  those  who  engage  in  it.  With 
some  the  question  of  price  is  the  only  issue,  whether  they 
furnish  a  first-class  ware  or  not;  with  some  the  question  of 
getting  jobs  away  from  others,  regardless  of  price,  seems  to 
be  the  only  issue,  and  sometimes  it  looks  as  though  there  was 
more  time  spent  in  stealing  business  from  the  other  fellow 
than  there  was  time  spent  in  drumming  up  new  business. 

But  this  Association  is  young  yet,  and  has  many  things  to 
learn.  We  will  have  to  learn  how  to  make  as  good  brick  and 
tile  as  can  be  had  anywhere  else;  we  will  have  to  get  the 
people  interested  in  the  use  of  our  ware,  and  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  practically  the  same  kind  of  goods  we  will  have  to 
learn  to  work  together  and  stand  together.  Our  competitors 
in  other  lines  of  building  material  are  well  organized  and 
carry  on  a  systematic  campaign  of  publicity,  and  we  will  have 
to  do  the  same,  if  we  are  going  to  advance,  or  even  hold  our 
own.  It  is  up  to  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturer  to  boost 
his  own  business  and  to  be  watchful  of  his  own  interests. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  were  never  any  brighter,  and 
the  time  to  start  to  help  boost  this  Association  along  has 
never  been  any  better  than  it  is  just  now. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Axel  Anderson,  Secretary. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  15,  1911. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  L.  A.  Boyce,  of  Minneapolis, 
showed  a  balance  a  year  ago  of  $155.32  and  disbursements  of 
$112.12,  leaving  a  balance  of  $43.20  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting.  This  report  was  referred  to  an  auditing  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Hinkly  and  Ochs,  which  reported  the 
books  correct. 

A  nominating  committee  was  named — Messrs.  Jones,  Ochs 
and  Nixon — to  report  later. 

There  was  a  little  discussion  on  the  subject  of  skilled 
bricklayers,  it  being  stated  that  too  many  so-called  skilled 
bricklayers  do  not  half  do  their  work;  that  they  pick  up  but 
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a  smattering  of  the  trade  and  then  start  off  as  trained  work¬ 
men  and  get  full  wages  for  their  labor. 

The  address  of  A.  R.  Van  Dyck,  a  well-known  architect  of 
Minneapolis,  attracted  considerable  attention  and  approval. 
Mr.  Van  Dyck’s  subject  was  “Brick — Its  Durability  and  Artis¬ 
tic  Possibilities  as  a  Building  Material.”  Mr.  Van  Dyck  was 
happy  in  his  subject,  and  was  heartily  applauded.  He  spoke 
as  follows: 

Brick — Its  Durability  and  Artistic  Possibilities. 

By  A.  R.  Van  Dyck,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

As  gold  has  been  the  standard  of  value  and  the  basis  of 
practically  all  monetary  systems,  so  has  burnt  clay  been  the 
standard  material  and  the  basis  of  building  operations  for 
centuries. 

The  whole  civilized  world  knew  thousands  of  years  ago 
that  no  other  material  was  so  adaptable  to  all  requirements, 
so  durable  under  all  conditions  and  so  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  finish. 

However,  we  often  forget  the  wisdom  acquired  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  are  led  astray  by  the  desire  for  novelty  and  the  use 
of  new  materials  which  promise  much,  so  as  statesmen  and 
politicians  have  sought  to  change  the  gold  standard,  we  have 
sought  to  change  the  building  material  standard  and  have 
experimented  with  various  materials,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  worthless,  and  none  of  them,  however  valuable  in  their 
own  special  places,  are  satisfactory  as  substitutes  for  brick. 
Time  and  progress  combined  are  rapidly  clearing  our  streets 
of  these  experiments  in  unsuitable  material,  and  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  practically  all  our  new  buildings  are  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  These  buildings  represent  the  perfections 
-  of  the  clayworker’s  art  and  are  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  the 
'  owner. 

Ten  thousand  years  ago  men  made  brick.  To  be  sure, 
these  were  only  sun-dried  and  could  not  long  resist  exposure 
to  the  weather.  In  the  course  of  time  they  learned  to  face 
these  sun-dried  brick  walls  with  burned  brick.  In  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  and  other  ancient  cities  these  face  brick  are  found 
elaborately  ornamented  with  colored  glazes  in  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  when  first  laid.  Whoever  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  process  of  burning  clay  into  a  hard,  durable  substance 
should  be-  accorded  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  building  industry  and  consequently  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

It  has  been  said  that  buildings  constitute  a  history  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  if  this  is  true,  then  brick  are  the 
type  with  which  this  history  is  printed. 

From  that  distant  time  down  to  the  present  the  use  of 
brick  and  other  burnt  clay  products  has  been  continuous,  and 
at  different  times  and  in  different  countries  has  attained  a 
height  of  perfection  and  beauty  almost  unbelievable  to  one 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  possibilities. 

All  old  Italian  cities  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  brick 
and  terra  cotta  work;  in  Germany  it  has  been  much  used,  and 
in  Holland  its  use  was  and  still  is  almost  universal.  Spain 
is  full  of  fine  buildings  of  molded  clay,  while  England  has 
gone  so  far  that  elaborate  carving  is  done  on  brickwork  of 
a  fine,  firm  texture,  carving  such  as  we  would  think  possible 
only  on  stone. 

All  of  these  old  buildings  show  that  brick  is  not  only 
durable,  but  that  it  is  a  material  which,  like  certain  wet 
goods,  improves  with  ago  and  acquires  additional  charm  with 
each  passing  year.  This  feature  should  be  of  great  comfort 
to  the  architect  when  his  building  proves  not  to  be  the  thing 
of  beauty  he  had  expected.  If  it  is  of  brick  he  knows  that 
nature  will  kindly  take  it  in  hand  and  after  he  has  been  dead 
for  years  some  artistic  soul  will  discover  and  exclaim  over 
the  wonderful  coloring  and  blended  tones  of  the  walls. 

But  in  accomplishing  this  result  nature  does  not  take  kind¬ 
ly  to  man’s  interference,  and  if  any  assistance  is  offered  it 
must  be  done  very  carefully  and  tactfully,  and  it  must  not 
be  in  the  form  of  paint.  Often  we  have  seen  walls  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  bloom  with  the  subdued  tones  of  age  “brightened 
up”  with  a  thick  coa,t  of  paint,  which  utterly  kills  all  the  life, 
character  and  beauty  of  the  material. 

Paint  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  like  the  mantel  of 
charity,  may  be  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  there 


should  be  nothing  to  cover  in  a  brick  wall.  We  should  not 
forget  that  both  the  durability  and  the  beauty  of  brickwork 
depend  not  alone  on  the  maker  of  the  brick,  but  upon  the 
mortar,  the  bricklayer  and  the  man  who  designed  the  building. 

The  best  brick  will  make  a  poor  wall  if  improperly  han¬ 
dled,  and,  by  the  use  of  good  mortar  and  intelligence,  much 
may  be  done  with  an  inferior  grade  of  brick.  This  does  not, 
however  excuse  the  use  of  poor  brick,  for  the  result  can 
never  be  entirely  satisfactory.  You  know  all  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  brick  and  how  to  obtain  the  desired  color  and  texti- 
ure;  the  bricklayer  probably  knows  little  about  the  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  the  brick  passes  before  reaching  his 
hand,  but  he  does  -know  how  it  should  be  laid  to  secure  the 
best  results.  While  I,  as  the  architect,  may  know  even  less 
than  the  bricklayer  about  the  manufacturing  process,  I  should 
know  more  about  design,  and  the  combined  labor  of  we  three 
produces  a  complete  building,  impossible  to  any  one  of  us 
alone. 

Perhaps  it  is  unkind  not  to  include  the  salesman  in  this 
combination,  as  it  is  he  who  calls  to  our  attention  the  beau¬ 
tiful  products  of  the  kiln.  Unfortunately  he  brings  no  tangi¬ 
ble  material  into  the  deal  and  consequently  has  no  visible 
part  in  the  finished  work. 

One  important  factor  in  the  success  of  brickwork  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  out  may  not  interest  you  except  as  an 
additional  means  to  successful  bidding. 

This  is  the  question  of  bond.  Bricklayers  and  architects 
as  well  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
bond  from  the  point  of  durability  as  well  as  of  effect.  Hav<3 
you  not,  at  a  fire  or  even  on  some  old  building,  often  seen 
whole  sheets  of  face  brick  peel  off,  leaving  exposed  the  real 
wall  of  common  brick  behind? 

It  is  evident  that  such  facing,  merely  tied  on,  can  add  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  strength  to  the  wall  and  is  a  source  of  danger  in 
case  of  accident. 

Why  should  we  try  to  conceal  the  necessary  bond  as 
though  it  were  something  improper,  a  thing  not  to  be  seen 
or  mentioned  in  public? 

In  the  old  country  numerous  varieties  of  bonds  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  work,  not  to  speak  of  the  strength  gained  by  having  the 
wall  tied  together  into  one  homogeneous  mass.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  bond,  not  invisible,  chipped  corners  or  ties  of 
wire  and  strips  of  metal,  but  a  bond,  visible  and  real,  with 
each  individual  header  doing  its  duty  undisguised.  They 
give  the  wall  a  character  and  dignity  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  lack. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ties  I  did  not 
wish  to  belittle  that  wall  of  common  brick  exposed  by  their 
failure,  for  it  is  there  for  a  purpose,  and  it  accomplishes  that 
purpose  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner,  but,  like  a 
man’s  bones,  it  looks  better  when  well  covered.  In  the  great 
wealth  of  face  brick  and  terra  cotta  oifered  let  us  not  forget 
the  legitimate  and  logical  use  of  the  humble  common  brick— 
the  backbone  of  the  wall.  There  are  numerous  buildings  in 
which  to  use  a  fancy  or  expensive  face  brick  would  be  not 
only  a  waste  of  money,  but  inappropriate  as  well. 

In  such  a  case  a  careful  study  of  mass  and  detail  suitable 
to  the  material  and  an  intelligent  use  of  color  in  joints  would 
accomplish  a  most  dignified  and  attractive  result. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  remark  about  people  might  apply 
equally  well  to  brick.  He  said,  “God  must  have  loved  the 
common  people,  He  made  so  many  of  them.”  Are  not  burnt 
clay  products  almost  the  universal  building  materials?  Our 
wheels  do  not  skid  so  badly  on  brick  pavements,  our  walks 
are  often  laid  of  brick,  our  buildings  have  foundations  of  hard 
or  vitrified  brick,  the  walls  above  are  of  brick,  the  floors  and 
partitions  of  hollow  tile,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a 
tile  roof — a  complete  and  beautiful  structure,  which  needs  no 
repairs  and  fears  no  fire.  Even  when  the  building  shows  a 
front  of  granite  or  marble,  in  most  cases  we  will  find  the  body 
of  the  wall  to  be  of  brick.  This  in  the  case  of  a  severe  fire 
is  the  only  part  to  escape  destruction.  Would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  use  the  one  material  throughout,  thereby  gaining  in 
honesty  of  construction,  strength,  durability  and  artistic  ef¬ 
fect?  The  durability  of  brick  is  beyond  question  and  the 
variety  of  color  and  texture  is  so  great  that  it  would  seem  im- 
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possible  to  devise  more.  The  manufacturers,  however,  con¬ 
stantly  studying  for  new  effects,  are  every  month  surprising 
us  with  new  varieties.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  brick  of 
a  character  to  suit  any  style  of  architecture  from  the  simplest 
cottage  to  the  stately  public  building,  and  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  send  abroad  for  costly  stone  when  we  have  such  an 
unlimited  supply  of  the  better  material  at  hand.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  near  future  will  develop  the  use  of  brick  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  frame  building  will  be  as  rare  as  a  marble  one 
is  now. 

I  notice  that  I  am  announced  as  president  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Club.  That  is  a  mistake,  as  I  am  only  ex-president, 
twice  removed,  but  the  club  I  represent  contains  a  bunch  of 
brick  enthusiasts,  who  are  working  toward  that  end  and  are 
sure  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  verses  published  a  few  years  ago 
in  The  Clay-Worker: 

Clayworker,  brick  builder,  look  back,  if  you  will 
To  the  very  beginning  of  time. 

Why  didn’t  the  Lord  make  man  of  cement? 

Why  didn’t  He  make  him  of  lime? 

Why  didn’t  He  make  His  man  from  concrete? 

Why  didn’t  He  use  lime  and  sand? 

He  had  just  made  the  world,  knew  what  it  contained, 

And  knew  that  He  had  them  on  hand. 

Clayworkers,  ’tis  true  the  good  Lord  well  knew 
Such  men  would  soon  crumble  away. 

Did  He  not,  I  inquire,  wish  to  test  man  by  fire 
When  He  planned  and  made  him  of  clay? 

Just  what  kind  of  clay  we’re  unable  to  say 
God  used  in  that  far  distant  past, 

Eut  He  made  man  as  slick  as  a  vitrified  brick, 

Strong  and  sound  and  forever  to  last.  (Applause.) 

“Industrial  Education”- was  the  topic  of  Dr.  E.  V.  Robin¬ 
son,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  made  clear  the  present  situation  as  compared  with  for¬ 
mer  days,  and  why  mechanical  training  is  now  needed  when 
it  was  not  formerly.  He  stated  that  education  must  neces¬ 
sarily  adjust  itself  from  generation  to  generation,  as  there 
is  a  constant  need  of  revising  it.  The  present  need  of  re¬ 
vision  is  because  the  system  of  education  in  vogue  is  but  a 
bookish  one,  and  have  dropped  the  hand  work  of  former  days 
which  was  then  a  part  of  the  daily  work  on  the  farms,  but 
has  been  outgrown  through  changed  conditions.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  this  country  is  quite  mediaeval  in  its  system  of 
education  as  compared  with  other  countries,  and  changes  are 
very  necessary  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  First,  it  must 
get  away  from  the  idea  that  education  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
books.  We  will  eventually  come  to  trade  schools,  but  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  them,  as  we  lack  the  base  for  them  to 
work  upon.  Trade  schools  are  maintained  in  England,  in 
Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Japan,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  be  established  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  reform  the  work  preceding  the  trade 
schools.  He  stated  that  it  is  not  wholly  feasible  to  instill 
a  trade  in  a  boy  before  he  is  16  years  old,  since  he  is  not 
prepared  either  physically  or  mentally  to  undertake  it.  But 
in  the  meantime  there  is  strongly  needed  a  system  of  schools 
wherein  the  children  are  brought  along  by  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  tastes.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  12,  there  should  be 
offered  parallel  courses,  one  offering  hand  work  and  one  aca¬ 
demic,  making  each  available  in  every  way  to  all  and 
emphasizing  the  different  courses  to  give  a  chance  for  the 
expression  of  individuality  of  the  pupils  to  assert.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  require  children  to  follow  one  line  of  training  re¬ 
gardless  of  tastes  has  done  much  to  drive  the  boys  out  of 
school  under  the  present  system.  He  believed  that  all  high 
schools  should  be  technical  and  that  the  exclusively  literary 
high  school  should  not  exist  as  a  public  school.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  work  gradually  to  trade  schools  through  prelimi¬ 
nary  preparation  for  it,  and  the  modification  of  the  present 
systems.  There  must  be  continuation  schools.  We  are  also 
coming  back  to  the  apprentice  system  in  a  measure,  at  least 
in  some  of  the  machine  trades.  The  school  of  the  future 
will  divide  its  instruction  so  that  part  will  be  shop  work  and 
part  school  work.  The  vital  point  is  now  in  the  seventh  and 


eighth  grades,  which  must  be  changed  and  divided  from  the 
present  primary  course.  They  should  be  added  to  the  ninth 
grade  for  an  intermediate  course,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  course  for  the  high  school  course. 

Prof.  John  R.  Bell,  of  Huntington,  Pa.,  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  He  stated  that 
industrial  education  is  designed  to  teach  the  boy  correct  meth¬ 
ods  of  work,  correct  handling  of  tools  and  skill  through  repe¬ 
tition.  He  believed  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  change 
in  manual  training  system,  although  there  was  more  or  less 
manual  training  by  teachers  not  qualified  to  teach  it. 

There  was  more  or  less  discussion  on  different  systems  of 
trade  schools,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  system,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  system,  the  Cincinnati  system,  the  St.  Louis  system  and 
others. 

Prof.  Bell  displayed  a  number  of  brick  mantel  designs  and 
other  designs  which  had  been  worked  out  by  boys  under  his 
charge,  who  were  trained  from  six  to  fourteen  months,  and 
who  could  do  any  kind  of  brickwork,  including  corners. 

The  Banquet. 

The  program  continued  at  the  evening  banquet,  which  was 
served  on  behalf  of  the  Minneapolis  Commercial  Club  in  their 
quarters  in  the  same  building  (the  Hotel  Radisson).  After 
disposing  of  the  menu  President  Corning  introduced  Mayor 
Haynes,  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  brickmaker — at  least  one  who 
was  interested  in  a  brickyard  somewhere  in  Minneapolis. 
This  was  a  sly  dig  at  the  brickyard  which  is  maintained  at 
the  city  workhouse  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  prisoners 
with  work  during  their  incarceration.  Mayor  Haynes  ad¬ 
mitted  the  charge  and  outlined  how  the  plant  came  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  declared  that  it  was  a  good  thing,  for  it  furnished 
work  for  the  prisoners.  The  mayor  proceeded  from  the  story 
of  this  plant  to  general  references  to  the  growth  of  associa¬ 
tion  ideas  and  how  they  had  benefited  people  who  were  com¬ 
petitors  and  improved  general  conditions. 

“Building  a  Permanent  City”  was  the  topic  of  James  G. 
Houghton,  inspector  of  buildings  for  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Houghton  told  of  the  work  of  his  department  as  it  re¬ 
lated  to  such  permanent  construction.  He  started  with  a 
reference  to  his  criticism  of  a  year  ago  at  the  same  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  character  of  common  brick  delivered  on  the 
jobs  in  Minneapolis  Avas  frequently  Arery  poor  and  poorer  than 
in  former  times.  He  added  that  whether  they  had  changed 
their  methods  of  making  and  their  systems  of  delivery,  there 
Avas  much  less  criticism  during  the  past  year  along  the  same 
line.  Taking  up  his  subject,  he  told  of  what  the  city  had 
done  in  the  way  of  constructing  paAring,  seAvers,  curb  and  gut¬ 
ter  work,  etc.,  the  cost  of  the  permanent  improvements  being 
$26,000,000.  The  building  department  of  the  city  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1884  and  has  issued  permits  since  that  time  for 
work  valued  at  $185,000,000,  and  has  issued  permits  in  the 
twelve  years  that  it  has  been  in  his  charge  for  $114,000,000. 
PreAfious  to  1904  there  were  only  19  so-called  fireproof  struct¬ 
ures  in  Minneapolis;  nOAv  there  are  271.  The  change  has 
been  caused  by  the  higher  cost  of  lumber,  by  greater  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  building  ordinances,  by  higher  insurance  rates 
and  more  knowledge  of  fireproof  construction.  He  urged  the 
association  to  educate  for  fireproof  construction  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  teach  that  with  fireproof  construction  it  will 
be  possible  for  merchants  to  carry  a  large  part  of  their  in¬ 
surance  risks  themselves. 

H.  B.  Wakefield,  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News,  spoke  of 
“The  Value  of  the  Public  Press  in  Building  Up  an  Industry.” 
Mr.  Wakefield  presented  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the  brick 
men  that  Avefe  valuable.  He  declared  that  they  had  not  done 
anything  toAvard  educating  the  average  man  as  to  what  their 
product  really  was  and  how  it  compared  in  cost  or  otherwise 
with  anything  else.  The  result  is  that  nearly  every  one 
assumes  that  brick  construction  is  far  more  expensive  than 
anything  else,  because  they  have  neArer  been  advised  any 
differently.  The  average  man  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
real  merits  of  brick  may  be,  all  because  the  makers  and  sell¬ 
ers  of  the  article  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  advise  him 
through  proper  advertising. 

A  suggestion  for  the  erection  of  a  specimen  residence  of 
brick  at  state  fairs  as  exhibits  of  what  brick  construction 
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really  meant,  was  presenetd  by  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  Prof.  Weidman  s  out¬ 
line  plan  was  quite  interesting  and  was  closely  followed  by 
the  hearers. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Clay-Worker. 

State  Senator  C.  J.  Swanson,  of  Minneapolis,  who  was 
down  to  respond  to  “Legislation  and  Trade  Schools,”  rather 
injected  a  little  variety  into  the  trend  of  discussion  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  doubts  of  it  being  possible  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  practicable  in  the  way  of  producing  skilled  mechanics 
in  school  work.  Pie  declared  that  the  attempts  at  teaching 
farming  and  other  things  in  school  were  not  successful,  for 
it  had  to  be  done  in  practice  on  the  farm.  He  thought  too 
much  was  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  law,  and  urged  a 
more  thorough  training  of  the  trades. 

The  value  of  publicity  to  the  clayworkers  was  covered  by 
W.  Siwart  Smit,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Twin  City  Brick  Company. 
Mr.  Smit  declared  that  brickmakers  were  inclined  .to  ignore 
the  force  of  publicity,  and  they  have  been  paying  all  their 
attention  to  the  supply  and  none  to  the  demand,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  better  they  developed  and  the  more  they  pro¬ 
gressed  at  that  end,  the  worse  off  they  became  because  of 
producing  more  without  having  provided  an  adequate  outlet 
or  demand  for  the  increased  production  of  their  wares.  He 
declared  that  it  takes  a  hundred  years  to  demonstrate  the 
need  of  fireproof  construction  in  dwellings,  but  that  publicity 
could  hasten  this  materially.  He  urged  a  publicity  bureau  to 
present  the  facts,  and  spoke  of  the  good  work  which  the 
Building  Brick  Association  of  America  is  doing  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  He  stated  there  were  69,000  frame  buildings  built  last 
year,  and  these  would  have  been  of  brick  if  built  abroad.  He 
argued  that  if  they  had  been  brick  veneered,  averaging  15,000 
brick  each,  th'e  demand  would  have  been  beyond  the  output 
of  the  veneer  brick  concerns  by  175  per  cent.;  if  they  were 
solid  brick,  they  would  increase  the  sale  of  common  brick  by 
20  per  cent.  He  argued  that  such  possibilities  as  these 
showed  that  the  legitimate  field  of  brick  had  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  .  .  ,  . 

Charles  S.  Allbright,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  spoke  m 

general  terms  upon  the  relation  of  labor  and  education.  He 
told  of  compulsory  education  in  its  various  fields,  and  against 
the  employment  of  child  labor.  He  urged  the  members  to  be 
careful  not  to  permit  the  employment  of  young  boys  in  their 
yards,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  heavy  work  upon  immature 

frames.  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

Prof  John  R.  Bell,  of  Huntington,  Pa.,  responded  to  the 

question,  “Are  Trade  Schools  Practical?”  answering  strongly 
in  the  affirmative.  He  took  occasion  to  answei  foenatoi 
Swanson’s  reference  to  the  impracticability  of  teaching  tiades 
in  school,  declaring  that  it  had  been  established  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  it  was  practicable  and  successful. 


Further  Business  Sessions. 

“Producer  Gas  Burning”  was  the  subject  handled  by 
George  C.  P.  Yater,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Vater  went  into 
considerable  detail  on  the  work,  giving  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

R.  B  .Hinkly,  of  Luverne,  Minn.,  spoke  in  an  interesting 
manner  on  drain  tile,  on  which  he  is  an  authority,  having 
been  in  the  drain  tile  business  for  a  number  of  years  in 
southwestern  Minnesota. 

There  was  quite  a  little  discussion  on  ways  and  means  of 
interesting  farmers  in  the  use  of  drain  tile,  and  instances 
were  related  showing  the  value  of  tile  in  practical  use.  Cases 
were  cited  where  tiled  fields  brought  a  yield  of  more  than 
double  the  untiled  sections  of  similar  and  adjoining  fields. 
Complaints  were  made  that  serious  handicaps  were  placed 
upon  the  business  by  the  tile-layers,  who  will  rush  the  work 
through  without  having  it  laid  out  and  inspected  by  compe¬ 
tent  engineers,  with  the  result  that  the  system  is  not  half 
effective.  An  instance  was  told  of  one  case  where  the  layer 
started  to  cover  the  tile  when  it  was  insisted  that  the  work 
be  first  inspected.  He  demurred  loudly,  but  finally  consented 
to  the  uncovering  and  proceeded  to  relay  a  hundred  rods,  set¬ 
tling  it  a  foot  lower,  without  waiting  for  the  inspection. 
It  was  predicted  that  ultimately  the  fields  will  all  be  tiled  at 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  and  it  was  stated  that  tiles 


allow  earlier  sowing  in  the  spring  through  warming  the  soil 
and  drawing  the  frost  by  the  circulation  of  air. 

Next  came  a  talk  by  G.  A.  Welch,  of  Minneapolis,  on 
“Does  It  Pay  to  Advertise  Common  Brick  in  the  News¬ 
papers?” 

A.  C.  Ochs  supplemented  the  address,  telling  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  advertising  well  brick  which  had  brought  in  no  re¬ 
turns,  the  advertisement  merely  stating,  “Well  brick  for 
sale.”  But  when  the  same  paper  was  used  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  told  of  the  value  of  brick  for  well  curbing,  as  a 
filter  and  a  means  of  keeping  the  water  free  from  surface 
supply,  the  result  was  prompt  and  the  brick  were  all  sold 

quickly. 

T.  E.  Simpers,  with  the  Westinghouse  Company,  spoke  on 
“Economic  Power  Distribution,”  especially  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  electric  motors,  which  could  be  used  on  individual 
machines,  saving  the  loss  of  friction  in  shafting  and  econo¬ 
mizing  when  only  part  of  a  plant  was  to  be  operated. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  started  a  lit¬ 
tle  debate  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  committee  had 
reported  in  favor  of  assembling  the  officers  from  Minneapolis 
for  the  benefit  of  getting  quick  results  on  consultations,  but 
when  this  report  was  read  there  was  a  protest  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  members  on  the  plea  that  the  officers  should  be  widei 
distributed.  The  committee  report  was  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  H.  Cobb;  vice-president,  Ira  C.  Jones;  secre¬ 
tary,  Axel  Anderson;  treasurer,  L.  A.  Boyce.  The  offices  of 
vice-president  and  treasurer  were  changed  with  the  consent 
of  the  committee,  and  the  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 


President— Edward  H.  Cobb.  Minneapolis. 
Vice-President— A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn. 

Secretary — Axel  Anderson,  Minneapolis. 

Treasurer — R.  B.  Hinkly,  Luverne,  Minn. 

Executive  Committee — Rufus  P.  Morton,  Brickton,  Minn., 
and  J.  P.  McLean,  Menominee,  Wis.,  with  the  officers  ex- 
officio. 


The  final  session  was  devoted  largely  to  Prof.  John  R. 
Bell’s  address,  “Trade  Schools,  and  How  They  Might  Benefit 
Brick  Manufacturers.”  This  was  practically  the  same  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  delivered  at  the  national  association  meeting 
at  Louisville,  which  was  covered  in  the  report  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  of  that  meeting.  Answering  a  question,  Prof.  Bell 
declared  that  his  school  could  train  a  bricklayer  to  do  practi¬ 
cal  work,  such  as  would  be  satisfactory  on  any  building,  in  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half  better  than  the  training  of  the 
apprentice,  who  has  had  a  four-year  training  under  the  usual 


conditions. 

Following  Prof.  Bell  there  was  quite  a  discussion  of  the 
various  phases  of  trade  education  and  its  possibilities. 

W.  Siwart  Smit,  of  St.  Paul,  speaking  on  “Publicity  and 
the  Use  of  Brick,”  outlined  the  work  of  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America,  and  related  comparative  costs  of  a 
building  in  Massachusetts,  as  reported  in  The  Clay-Worker 
for  February.  He  suggested  a  local  publicity  bureau  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  national  association. 

President-elect  Cobb  was  called  upon  and  stated  briefly 
that  he  appreciated  the  honor  of  election  to  the  presidency 
and  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  big  year  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  wanted  all  to  work  hard  for  the  advancement  of 
the  business. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  committee  was  favored  gen¬ 
erally  with  the  exception  of  one  w’hich  suggested  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  model  brick  house  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  as  a 
means  of  publicity  for  the  use  of  brick  in  dwelling  construc¬ 
tion.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whose  brick  wrould  be 
used,  and  whether  it  would  not  result  in  some  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  competitive  concerns  in  the  selection  of  brick.  The 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  remainder  were 
passed  as  published  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

There  was  quite  a  discussion  over  the  method  of  figuring 
dues.  It  has  been  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  output  of  yards, 
so  that  the  very  heavy  outputs  would  run  high.  It  was 
thought  that  this  was  fair,  but  still,  in  order  to  make  the  sit¬ 
uation  fairer,  it  was  decided,  after  debate,  to  make  the  dues 
$3.00  on  yards  making  less  than  5,000,000  and  $5.00  for  yards 
making  over  that  amount,  while  dealers  and  machinery  men 

would  pay  $5.00  as  before.  . 

A  hurried  reading  of  questions  and  a  few  scattering  an¬ 
swers,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  concluded  Urn  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  A- 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Will  be  glad  to  give  further  particulars  to  interested  par- 
3-  Yours  truly, 

South  Jacksonville.  Fla.  d.  Cobb. 


A  New  Method  of  Dampering  Kilns. 

Editor  The  Ci.ay-Workek: 

The  sketch  of  the  damper  here  shown  is  offered  as  a 
means  of  relief  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lifting  their 
dampers  in  and  out  of  place  by  hand.  This  was  formerly  the 
case  at  the  plant  where  this  scheme  is  now  being  used. 

At  the  plant  in  question  one  stack  40  feet  high  and  5  feet 


Cost  of  Brick  Buildings. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  last  issue  of  your  very  superior  journal  has  this  to 
say:  “It  is  still  not  so  much  the  cost  of  the  brick  as  the 

cost  and  worry  of  getting  it  up  into  the  walls  that  serves  as 
a  drag  to  much  more  rapid  progress  in  its  use.”  ' 

In  this  vicinity  a  brick  mason  gets  $5.00  per  day.  A  car¬ 
penter  gets  $2.50.  A  mason  has  a  kit  of  tools  that  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  $5.00.  A  carpenter  frequently  has  $250 
invested  in  tools.  The  mason  is  not  necessarily  as  skilled  a 
mechanic  as  the  carpenter. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  one  is  paid  too  much 
or  the  other  too  little,  but  the  difference  in  wages  has  much 
to  do  with  the  difference  in  cost  of  brick  and  frame  construc¬ 
tion. 

However,  much  of  this  difference  will  be  paid  by  the 
builder  willingly  when  brick  is  properly  advertised. 

Yours  truly, 

Columbus,  Kas.  E.  D.  Whiteside. 


Advantages  of  Burning  Kilns  with  Outside  Furnaces. 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  days  ago  I  wrote  you  respecting  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  burning  of  brick  in  open  top  kilns  with  and  with 
out  outside  furnaces.  For  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers 
will  say  I  have  just  completed  remodeling  by  adding  the  out¬ 
side  furnaces  to  one  kiln  for  the  Callahan  Brick  Company, 
Callahan,  Fla.  The  furnaces  are  of  improved  pattern.  This 
kiln,  which  was  32  feet,  was  finished  on  Saturday,  February 
18,  and  contained  220,000  ordinary  building  brick;  width  of 
kiln  32  feet,  and  the  cost  sheet  was  as  follows: 

Fires  started  8  a.  m.,  February  20. 

Finished  burning  5  p.  m„  February  23. 

Fuel  used :  Pine,  75  xords,  at  $2.50  per  cord,  or  ,8550c 
per  thousand. 

Labor  cost,  $18.25  for  firing,  or  ,0865c  per  thousand. 

Total  cost  per  thousand  in  labor  and  fuel,  ,9415c. 

Total  time  in  burning,  81  hours;  temperature,  2,000  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. 

This  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  system  which 
would  run  about  as  follows: 

Average  time  taken  in-  firing  under  arches,  162  hours 

Fuel,  pine,  average  100  cords  at  50c,  cost  per  thousand, 
$1.1314. 

Labor,  average  cost  per  thousand,  50c. 

Old  system,  total  fuel  and  labor,  $1.6314. 

New  system,  total  labor  and  fuel,  ,9415c. 

Total  saving  in  one  burn  alone  of  $152.07. 

These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  carefully  measured  fuel 
and  actual  labor  used  in  firing. 

The  wood  being  placed  conveniently  for  the  burners  and 
the  burning  superintended  by  myself,  no  charge  for  my  time 
was  made  in  the  figures  given. 

In  this  district  the  outside  furnaces  have  proved  so  far 
the  best  in  fuel  and  labor  saving  and  the  quality  of  the  brick 
greatly  improved. 

The  total  cost  to  remodel  a  twelve-hole  kiln  in  labor  and 
grate  bars  is  approximately  $150,  and  will  require  about 
18,000  bricks,  with  five  barrels  of  lime.  The  cost  of  brick,  of 
course,  to  be  figured  according  to  district. 


square  takes  care  of  two  kilns,  hence  there  are  two  dampers 
ior  each  stack.  These  dampers  are  rather  cheap  to  install 
and  aie  certainly  a  vast  improvement  over  the  former  method 
ol  lifting  in  and  out  by  hand.  At  the  same  time  they  afford 
a  more  convenient  means  of  regulating  the  draft.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  cover  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  eight 
dampers: 

Material  . $35  00 

Labor  .  ^2  47 


Total  . $47  47 

Ibis  represents  an  outlay  of  $5.93  for  damper.  This  price 
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•can  no  doubt  be  improved  upon,  as  some  experimenting  was 
done  before  the  scheme  here  shown  was  hit  upon. 

The  scheme  is  briefly  this:  Two  pieces' of  %x2-foot  bar 
iron  are  cut,  each  6  feet  longer  than  the  width  of  the  stack, 
thus  allowing  3  feet  on  either  side  of  stack  for  bolt  holes. 
These  are  bolted  to  each  other  and  held  in  place  by  means 
of  twro  lengths  of  %-foot  round  iron  threaded  on  each  end 
and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  bars.  A  piece  of  the 
same  bar  iron  is  then  bent  in  shape  and  riveted  to  the  bar  to 
accommodate  the  sheave  wheel.  The  balance  of  the  scheme 
is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  sketch.  The  tiller  rope  is 

preferable  to  any  other  kind,  as  it  is  very  pliable. 

G.  L.  Rogers. 


To  Prevent  Dampness  in  Kiln  Bottoms. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  last  number  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  better  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  As  I  know  it  reaches  almost  every  clayworker  in  the 
.country,  I  want  to  give  you  an  experience  we  had  in  the 
building  of  kilns.  Last  May  my  brother  and  I  started  a  small 
terra  cotta  plant,  and  unfortunately  the  ground  is  very  damp 
where  we  built  our  kiln,  which  is  of  fifteen-ton  capacity  of 
the  down-draft  muffle  type.  This  dampness  caused  us  a  great 
-.deal  of  trouble,  as  it  would  come  through  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln.  We  tried  everything  we  could  think  of  to  remedy  this, 
.and  finally,  a  month  or  so  ago,  we  sprinkled  broken  glaiss 
under  the  floor  of  the  kiln  about  two  inches  in  depth.  Aftjer 
burning  off  the  next  kiln  I  found  the  glass  had  melted,  form¬ 
ing  a  crust  about  one  inch  thick,  which  the  dampness  cannot 
penetrate,  and  we  find  our  ware  greatly  improved.  It  is 
possible  some  one  else  may  have  had  this  same  tiouble,  and 
I  would  advise  them  to  try  our  remedy. 

Pennsylvania.  George  G.  Morris. 

New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  market  has  fluctuated  remarkably  since  the  opening 
of  navigation.  Even  with  far  more  coming  down  the  river 
than  last  year  or  the  year  before  immediately  following  the 
opening  of  navigation,  there  has  been  less  of  a  tendency  for 
prices  to  fall  than  before.  The  reason  for  the  undue  con¬ 
sumption  is  not  quite  clear,  but  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  dealers  have  stocked  up  in  anticipation  of  a  good 
market  when  the  building  season  opens.  Prices  have  run 
from  $5.62V2  down  to  $5.12V2,  with  $5.50  the  outside  price  for 
special  makes  when  the  low  figure  prevailed.  Manufacturers 
will  say  that  none  of  these  figures,  not  even  the  highest,  rep¬ 
resents  a  profit.  Sales  have  been  heavy,  but  they  say  if  no 
money  has  been  made  what  have  the  sales  been  worth?  And 
there  are  many  who  concur  in  this  view  of  the  matter. 

There  are  approximately  300,000,000  brick  up  the  river  as 
this  is  written.  Manufacturers  must  be  commended  for  their 
.restraint,  in  not  sending  quantities  down  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  overload  the  market  and  reduce  prices  below 
what  they  have  been  so  far.  The  range  has  been  low  enough 
as  it  is  without  the  reduction  which  might  follow  a  free  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  immense  quantities  held  in  storage. 

It  will  be  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  the  situation 
that  conditions  are  unusual  and  any  attempt  to  force  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  result  in  suicide.  Sometimes  there  is  an  attempt  to 
dispose  of  more  than  seems  proper,  but  the  effort  has  been 
checked  thus  far  this  spring  and  all  interests  have  benefited 
proportionately. 

Building  interests  haven’t  been  confident  of  the  season 
thus  far,  but  they  are  said  to  be  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  will  be  done  after  all.  The  conditions  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  number  of  draftsmen  and  others  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  More  than  1,500  were  laid  off  during  the  close  of 
last  year  and  the  opening  of  this.  Comparatively  few  have 
gone  back  to  work.  Architects  seem  to  have  little  on  the 
boards  and  firms  which  were  driven  all  last  year  are  finding 
difficulty  in  keeping  busy  so  far  this  year.  But  possibly  with 


the  return  of  spring  and  the  improvement  in  business  which 
always  accompanies  it  there  will  be  better  conditions.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  there  must  be,  otherwise  the  business  will 
drag  and  very  little  will  be  accomplished  this  season. 

Burton”. 

OBITUARY. 


WELL-KNOWN  CHICAGO  BRICK  MAN  SUCCUMBS  TO 

CANCER. 


THE  DEATH  of  Sylvester  Marshall,  for  many  years 
prominent  in  the  building  activities  of  Chicago,  is  a 
source  of  great  sorrow  to  all  of  his  intimate  friends, 
and  even  those  who  knew  him  less  intimately  feel  the  loss  of 
his  personality  in  the  business  world,  in  which  he  played  al¬ 
ways  an  active,  upright  and  vitalizing  part.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  the  victim  of  cancer  of  the  mouth,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  several  years,  and  which  finally  overcame  him  in 
spite  of  his  brave  fight  against  it,  on  April  3,  1911,  at  his 
home. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  December  13,  1852,  at  Jamestown, 
Pa.  During  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  varied  lines  of  building  material  business.  At 
one  time  he  was  in  the  stone  business  and  was  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Quarry  Owners.  Always  in  step 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  however,  he  deserted  the  stone 
business  when  the  architectural  possibilities  of  brick  became 
evident  and  for  fifteen  years  had  been  active  in  the  brick 
business,  being  associated  during  most  of  that  time  with 
Charles  Bonner,  head  of  Bonner,  Marshall  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Marshall  was  the  junior  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  probably  best  known  in  Chicago  as  the 
.man  whose  enthusiasm,  faith  and  untiring  energy  made  the 
Oriental  brick  the  well-known  building  material  which  it  is 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  indeed  over  much  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  been  recognized  in  many  ways  as  an  active 
citizen,  whose  large  influence  always  could  be  counted  upon 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  In  1893  he  was 
named  by  Mayor  Carter  PI.  Harrison  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Labor  and  Relief  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  took  charge  of  the  painful  social  and  economic 
condition  in  Chicago  during  the  never-to-be-forgotten  panic 
winter.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  leading  member  in  a  number  of 
clubs,  being  particularly  prominent  in  the  Lakota  Club  and 
the  Colonial  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a  sister,  who  was  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  McMaster.  So.n  r. 


THIRD  LARGEST  CHIMNEY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Orford  Copper  Company,  of  Bayonne,  recently  finished 
its  second  great  chimney,  a  twin  to  one  built  eleven  years  ago 
They  stand  side  by  side  and  tower  365  feet  in  the  air,  the  high¬ 
est  chimneys  in  New  Jersey.  The  new  chimney  is  built  of 
perforated  radial  bricks  and  was  erected  by  the  Alphons  Cus- 
todis  Company,  of  New  York.  It  stands  on  400  piles,  driven 
14  feet  deep  and  solidified  with  concrete  40  feet  squaie.  filie 
diameter  at  the  top  is  ten  feet  and  the  stack  is  circular.  The 
quantity  of  brick  used  corresponds  to  2,000,000  of  the  common, 
but  these  are  of  special  size  and  shape  and  weigh  from  15  to 
18  pounds  each.  The  gases  which  ascend  the  chimney  render 
it  necessary  that  it  should  be  acid  proof.  Consequently  acid- 
proof  brick  and  mortar  were  used,  and  to  make  it  safe  it  is 
banded  every  six  feet  with  steel  bands.  It  is  built  to  with¬ 
stand  a  gale  of  100  miles  an  hour,  much  stronger  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  Bayonne.  The  stack  above  the  founda¬ 
tion  weighs  about  4,000  tons  and  it  cost  $40,000.  The  twin 
chimneys  at  this  plant  are  the  third  largest  in  the  woihl.  I  he 
tallest  is  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  506  feet  high  and  50  feet  in 
diameter.  The  next  is  at  Rochester, .N.  Y.,  366  feet  high  and 
1C  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  one  in  Newark  350  feet  high 
and  8  feet  in  diameter. 
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CLEVELAND  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


PRIXG  BUILDING  operations  are  now  in 
full  swing  in  this  city  and  there  promises 
to  be  a  big  movement  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta  in  this  territory  within  the  next  two 
or  three  months.  Building  permits  issued 
at  the  City  Hall  indicate  a  larger  amount  of 
building  under  way  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Permits  for  January  and  February 
broke  all  records,  as  did  also  the  permits 
for  April.  For  that  month  a  total  of  828  permits  were  issued 
for  buildings,  valued  at  $1,214,790,  as  against  771  permits  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  when  they  were  valued  at  $1,192,- 
204,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.  The  permits  this  year  show 
an  unusually  large  number  of  fireproof  buildings  under  way 
in  which  brick  is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever. 

A  distinct  change  in  building  methods  is  taking  place  in 
Cleveland,  as  in  other  cities.  The  craze  for  concrete  for  all 
purposes  is  giving  away.  There  have  been  so  many  failures 
v  ith  concrete  that  builders  are  skeptical  concerning  its  use. 
They  are  turning  instead  to  steel  and  burned  clay  products. 
A  vast  amount  of  hollow  clay  tile  and  hollow  brick  are  now 
being  manufactured.  A  number  of  common  brick  plants  in 
Cleveland  have  been  converted  into  factories  of  this  sort,  and 
the  new  product  is  meeting  with  great  success.  Bradley  & 
Barkwell,  -  brick  distributors  for  Cleveland,  have  installed  a 
new  and  attractive  display  of  this  hollow  tile  in  their  space 
at  the  Builders  Exchange,  where  it  is  causing  considerable 
comment. 

As  an  indication  of  the  way  the  public  is  fooled  with  con¬ 
crete,  an  investigating  committee  has  just  reported  an  inves¬ 
tigation  it  made  at  the  state  sanitarium  for  tuberculosis  at 
Mt.  A  emon,  Ohio.  It  was  found  that  in  the  new  dairy  barns 
the  concrete,  which  had  been  used  extensively,  was  crumbling 
and  was  little  better  than  mud  in  some  sections.  This  al¬ 
though  the  barn  is  not  yet  ready  for  occupancy.  The  com¬ 
missioners  declare  that  somebody  will  have  to  hustle  before 
the  barn  is  accepted  by  the  State  and  paid  for.  The  commit¬ 
tee  also  reported  that  it  found  several  other  instances  of  in¬ 
ferior  cement  work. 

A  project  of  unusual  importance,  even  for  Cleveland,  was 
launched  here  during  the  past  week  when  announcement  was 
made  of  plans  for  a  $4,500,000  hotel,  office  building  and  inter- 
urban  passenger  station  to  occupy  the  entire  block  lying  to 
the  southwest  of  the  Public  Square.  The  project,  according 
to  its  promoters,  has  been  fully  financed.  Plans  for  the 
building  had  been  prepared  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  famous 
Chicago  architect.  They  call  for  a  sixteen-story  office  build¬ 
ing,  a  twelve-story  hotel  structure,  containing  about  600 
rooms,  and  an  interurban  waiting  room  and  station.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick,  and  will  be 
of  the  highest  type  of  construction.  A  committee  of  citizens, 
headed  by  N.  L.  Dauby,  of  the  May  Company,  and  Victor  Sin¬ 
cere,  of  the  Bailey  Company,  are  at  the  head  of  the  company 
which  has  the  matter  in  charge.  About  $2,000,000  of  the 
money  needed  is  to  be  furnished  through  the  D.  H.  Burnham 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  remainder  by  Cleveland  banks 
and  capitalists.  It  is  likely  that  considerable  brick  and  white 
terra  cotta  tile  will  be  employed. 

Another  big  building  project,  involving  the  erection  of  a 
$1,000,000  hotel  building,  has  also  been  announced  during  the 
past  week.  A  syndicate  of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  capital¬ 
ists  has  secured,  the  southeast  corner  of  Euclid  avenue  and 
East  14th  street,  a  triangular  tract  about  180  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  will  erect  thereon  a  twelve-story  fireproof  hotel 
structure  containing  between  500  and  600  rooms.  It  will  be 
of  white  terra  cotta  for  the  first  two  floors  and  brick  to  the 
cornice,  which  will  also  be  of  terra  cotta.  Window  sills  and 
other  ornaments  are  to' be  of  terra  cotta. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  preparing  to  spend  several 


hundred  thousand  dollars  during  the  coming  summer  on  a 
new  freight  station  and  a  new  passenger  station  near  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  Euclid  avenue  and  East  55th  street.  Owing  to 
the  railroad  being  compelled  to  raise  its  right-of-way  to  a 
level  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  present  roadbed,  the 
stations  now  in  use  are  of  no  value.  A  new*  and  fireproof 
warehouse  costing  $150,000  will  be  built  east  of  the  tracks 
for  freight  purposes,  while  a  commodious  brick  passenger 
station  will  be  erected  west  of  the  tracks. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  $400,000  Technical  High 
School  to  be  built  on  the  West  Side.  The  building  is  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  next  fall  or  by  January  1  at  the  latest, 
according  to  the  present  plans.  The  exterior  is  of  dark 
brown  brick.  It  will  accommodate  1,000  students  when  com¬ 
pleted. 

Another  twelve-story  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Square,  according  to  Architect  Frederic  W.  Striebinger, 
■who  represents  J.  A.  Sanders.  Sanders  will  build  on  the  site 
adjoining  the  present  American  Trust  building.  It  will  be 
fireproof  throughout,  with  a  brick  and  terra  cotta  front.  Work 
will  begin  seme  time  this  summer,  according  to  present  plans. 

Work  is  to  start  early  next  month  on  the  collecting  of 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  big  exposition  hall  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  ready  for  use  early  next  winter.  The  entire 
project  calls  for  an  outlay  of  about  $800,000,  of  which  about 
half  a  million  will  be  spent  for  the  structure  itself.  The  fund 
is  to  be  raised  by  a  committee  of  business  men,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

County  commissioners  announced  during  the  past  month 
that  they  were  preparing  to  spend  $1,000,000  on  new  rural 
highways  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  The  roads  to  be  paved  are  Fairmount,  Gardner,  Broad¬ 
view,  Wooster,  Union  and  Canal.  A  number  of  roads  which 
were  started  last  summer  are  to  be  completed  this  year.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuyahoga,  of  which 
Cleveland  is  the  county-seat,  are  preparing  to  proceed  with 
brick  paving  operations  this  year  to  correspond  with  the  work 
done  in  this  county.  Among  these  are  Summit,  Lake  and 
Lorain  counties. 

The  city  has  started  letting  contracts  on  thirty  miles  of 
brick  pavements,  which  are  to  cost  $1,200,000.  For  sewers 
the  city  will  spend  $550,000,  a  goodly  portion  of  which  will  go 
to  the  makers  of  clay  products. 

A  new  six-story  tile  and  brick  building  is  to  be  erected  for 
the  Crowell  &  Hubbard  Company  at  the  intersection  of  Euclid 
avenue  and  East  13th  street  as  soon  as  the  company’s  lease 
on  its  present  quarters  expires.  The  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  Euclid  avenue  and  will  be  about 
two  hundred  feet  deep. 

Hirsch  &  Gavin  have  been  selected  as  architects  for  the 
new  Truman  building,  a  six-story  structure,  to  be  built  by  the 
Commercial  Building  Company  on  Euclid  avenue  east  of  East 
9th  street.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  about  90  feet  and  will 
be  over  200  feet  deep.  The  front  -will  be  of  glistening  white 
terra  cotta  tile,  with  brick  used  extensively  throughout  the 
interior.  .The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Colonial  Builders’  Supply  Company,  of  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  by  Cyrus  Edwards, 
L.  A.  Bajano,  E.  S.  Edwards,  C.  L.  Gates  and  P.  S.  Knight. 

The  Standard  Clay  and  Glass  Products  Company  is  a  new 
firm  incorporated  during  the  past  month.  Its  home  is  at 
Mogadore,  Ohio,  and  the  chief  incorporator  is  Charles  Bertsch. 

The  Ceramic  Improvement  Company,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  is 
evidently  prospering,  for  during  the  past  month  it  increased 
its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  Buckeye 


The  offices  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  moved  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build¬ 
ing  lo  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  People’s  Gas  building,  where 
they  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  their  friends. 
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CLAY  NEWS  FROM  ILLINOIS. 


THE  WEST  SALEM  Hollow  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
of  West  Salem,  which  recently  was  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $2,400,  which  later  was  changed  to 
$50,000,  expects  to  do  a  large  manufacturing  business.  Its 
principal  products  will  be  4  to  36-inch  drain  tile,  but  plans  in¬ 
clude  making  hollow  blocks,  flue  linings,  hollow  brick  and  fire- 
proofing  and  various  kinds  of  glazed  ware.  Encouraging  re¬ 
ports  were  made  by  ceramic  experts  to  whom  had  been  sub 
mitted  clay  and  shale  for  tests.  The  officers  chosen  are'. 
President,  William  Harrison;  vice-president,  G.  Schwarzloze; 
secretary,  Paul  Grace;  treasurer,  C.  L.  Hainz,  and  directors, 
W.  O.  Mallinson,  J.  H.  Blood  and  William  Friederichs. 

James  M.  Mitchell,  80  years  old,  for  five  years  a  brick 
manufacturer  at  Jacksonville,  died  April  4  at  his  home  in 
that  city. 

Improvements  at  the  plant  of  the  Richards  Brick  Company 
at  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  include  a  gravity  railroad  system  from 
the  clay  beds  to  the  storage  sheds  and  an  electric  railway 
1,700  feet  long  from  the  sheds  to  the  plant.  Electric  power 
for  the  railway  will  be  secured  from  the  Illinois  Traction  Sys 


Lankford  is  interested  was  incorporated,  its  charter  was  made 
to  allow  the  adoption  of  brick  manufacture. 

The  Alton  Brick  Company,  of  Alton,  has  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock  from  $200,000  to  $250,000,  notice  having  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Springfield. 

The  Manteno  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Manteno,  has 
built  new  kilns  and  the  storage  sheds  will  be  enlarged. 

S.  P.  Ring. 


AN  IOWA  TILE  PLANT. 

The  plant  of  the  Algona  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  at  Al- 
gona,  Iowa,  is  the  oldest  factory  in  the  county,  and  they 
are  turning  out  the  best  grade  of  tile.  The  clay  bed  is  lo¬ 
cated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  plant  on  the  river  bottom, 
and  the  clay  is  very  plastic  and  drvs  very  slowly.  The  vein 
of  clay  is  nine  feet  thick,  and  is  hauled  to  the  factory  in  dump 
carts  drawn  by  two  horses.  It  keeps  two  teams  going  steadily 
to  get  the  clay  to  the  plant  fast  enough.  The  company  is 
now  thinking  of  putting  in  a  track  and  cars,  which  would 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling.  The  clay  is  dumped 
into  a  bin  and  run  through  a  No.  1  Wellington  disintegrator, 
after  which  a  double-beaded  flight  roller  chain  conveyor  car¬ 
ries  it  to  a  9B  Brewer  tile  machine.  The  tile  are  cut  on  a 
Bensing  automadic  tile  table,  after  which  they  are  placed  on 


General  View  of  the  Plant  of  the  Algona  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Work. 


tem.  A  switch  has  been  laid  to  the  mine  of  the  East  Side 
Coal  Company,  solving  the  fuel  problem.  Another  press  has 
been  installed  at  the  plant  and  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000 
bricks  is  expected  this  summer. 

An  arrangement  has  been  effected  between  the  Illinois 
Traction  System  and  the  Sheldon  Brick  Company  at  Urbana 
whereby  the  interurban  will  haul  shale  from  the  fields  near 
Danville  to  the  company’s  plant.  As  a  result  of  the  joint  ex¬ 
penditure  of  between  $20,000  and  $25,000  the  electric  line  is 
able  to  reach  the  brickyards  with  six  to  eight  cars  of  shale 
daily  and  remove  the  finished  product,  saving  team  hauling. 
A  track  is  also  beink  laid  to  the  plant  of  the  Western  Brick 
Company  at  Danville,  which  will  cost  $10,000. 

In  order  to  reach  a  capacity  of  75,000  paving  brick  a  day 
the  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company  has  decided  to  install  a 
200  h.p.  Corliss  engine,  and  the  plant  has  been  shut  down  for 
improvements. 

The  Sheffield  Shale  Tile  Company,  of  Sheffield,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $45,000  to  $75,000. 

Samuel  Lankford,  of  Georgetown,  Ill.,  is  said  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  plans  for  a  brick  plant  to  be  established  on  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Traction  System  near  the  plant  of  the  Sharon 
Coal  Company.  When  the  mining  company  in  which  Mr. 


a  tile  elevator  and  carried  to  the  different  floors  for  drying. 
They  have  two  dryer  sheds,  one  32x80  feet,  with  three  floors, 
with  steam  pipes  running  under  the  bottom  and  second  floor, 
in  which  it  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  to  dry  the  tile.  They 
built  a  new  dryer  this  year,  which  is  32x120  feet,  with  con¬ 
crete  floor  for  drying.  The  tile  are  set  on  a  slatted  floor  16 
feet  above  the  concrete,  and  it  takes  only  three  to  five  days 
for  the  tile  to  dry  in  this  dryer,  and  they  have  less  cracked 
ware  than  is  the  case  where  the  brick  are  dried  more  slowly 
in  the  other  dryer. 

Two  boilers  are  used  of  50  h.p.  each,  one  a  Frost  and  the 
other  an  Atlas.  A  70  h.p.  automatic  engine,  made  by  the 
Atlas  Engine  Works,  furnishes  the  power. 

They  make  drain  tile  only — four  to  eight  inches — nearly 
all  of  which  is  taken  by  the  local  trade,  only  three  cars  being 
shipped  the  past  season.  They  closed  down  November  3  with 
a  fairly  good  stock  on  hand,  all  of  which  is  sold  for  delivery 
this  winter. 

The  accompanying  photograph  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  plant.  Wm.  K.  Ferguson  is  president; 
E.  A.  Wolcott,  vice-president;  E.  V.  Swetting,  treasurer;  W.  A. 
Dutton,  secretary,  and  C.  R  Madson  is  manager.  “Once  a 
patron,  always  a  customer,’  is  the  motto  on  which  the  com¬ 
pany  conducts  its  business. 

Algona,  Iowa. 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


LOOKING  over  the  situation  in  Wisconsin  one 
is  struck  forcibly  by  the  fact  that  brick  is  again 
looming  up  as  the  most  desirable  material  for 
paving,  and  asphalt,  bitulithic,  concrete  and 
the  other  modified  forms  of  cement  are  stead¬ 
ily  receding.  A  number  of  Wisconsin  cities 
have  learned  their  lesson  by  the  use  of  cement 
paving,  a  brilliant  idea  of  some  contractor,  who 
reaped  a  good  harvest  while  the  idea  was  untested  and  the 
results  still  to  be  found.  In  one  city  several  blocks  of  ce¬ 
ment  paving  which  has  laid  only  two  years  is  now  being  torn 
up  and  replaced  with  brick.  The  cement  work  was  of  the 
same  type  as  the  ordinary  sidewalk  and  driveway  work,  with 
the  exception  of  being  somewhat,  heavier,  and  the  squares 
were  double  in  size.  This  stuff  was  fine  until  heavy  wagons 
rumbled  across  it  several  times,  and  then  the  street  looked 
like  ice  breaking  up  in  the  river.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
idea  for  some  enterprising  motion  picture  film  manufacturer 
to  send  Eliza  across  this  street  followed  by  the  bloodhounds, 
for  it  was  remarkably  well  adapted  for  such  an  illusion.  The 
great  squares  of  cement  sticking  up  here  and  there  were  a 
realistic  reminder  of  the  episode  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  brick 
is  the  most  popular  paving  material.  Especially  when  the 
property  owners  are  permitted  to  select  the  material  is  brick 
the  leader.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  the  choosing,  and  some 
inferior  material  is  foisted  on  the  public  for  reasons  not 
known  and  only  to  be  guessed  at.  At  Monroe,  Wis.,  recently 
a  mighty  fight  arose  over  the  material  for  paving  North  Jef¬ 
ferson  street.  Bids  were  called  for  on  several  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial,  notably  brick,  asphalt  macadam,  using  both  Bermudez 
and  Sarcolithic,  and  concrete.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  a 
difference  of  only  a  few  cents  in  the  prices  quoted  for  each 
kind  of  pavement  by  the  contractors  who  responded  to  the 
call  for  bids.  The  property  owners  were  then  called  upon  to 
select  the  material  and  the  verdict  was  unanimously  in  favor 
of  vitrified  brick.  Naturally,  the  Common  Council  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  property  owners. 

One  of  the  leading  Monroe  newspapers  advocated  “modern 
paving”  in  preference  to  brick,  but  says  editorially,  “The 
Council  did  not  deem  it  expedient  nor  wise  to  waste  time  and 
money  in  investigating  and  experimenting  with  other  kinds 
of  paving.” 

It  is  the  same  stoiw  in  other  cities.  Brick  paving,  tried 
and  true,  is  desired  in  preference  to  materials  of  doubtful 
worth. 

The  contract  for  the  Monroe  paving  was  awarded  to  T.  W. 
Quinn,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  whose  bid  on  vitrified  brick,  with 
Barr  block  and  cement  filler,  was  $1.79  per  square  yard.  The 
Barr  block  was  chosen. 

The  Grand  Ledge  Clay  Works,  of  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  re¬ 
ceived  a  nice  little  municipal  contract  at  Milwaukee  early  in 
April  when  its  bid  for  furnishing  63,000  lineal  feet  of  clay 
conduits  for  fhe  use  of  the  fire  and  police  departments  was 
accepted. 

Several  large  sewer  contracts  were  awarded  by  the  city 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis..  recently.  All  contracts  were  for  furnish¬ 
ing  and  laying  ten-inch  vitrified  clay  pipe.  Three  were 
awarded  to  A.  Vowinkel  at  prices  ranging  from  60  to  74  cents 
per  foot,  and  one  to  Huebner  &  Co.  at  70  cents  per  foot. 

Without  doubt  the  tallest  brick  smokestack  in  Wisconsin 
is  that  recently  completed  at  the  big  plant  of  the  Wausau 
Sulphate  Fibre  Company  at  Wausau.  It  is  204  feet  high  and 
circular  in  construction. 

The  Anderson  Machine  Company,  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  is 
building  a  complete  brickroaking  plant  for  a  company  at 


Rudyard,  Mich.  The  plant  is  a  new  design  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  commenced  operations  in  the  former  Marinette  Iron 
Wrorks  about  a  year  ago.  The  apparatus  has  been  tested  and 
gave  a  good  account  of  itself,  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  been 
working  to  capacity  to  supply  orders. 

The  Brillion  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Brillion,  Wis.  The  capital  is  $9,000,  which  will  be 
increased  as  the  company  grows.  The  incorporators  are: 
John  Meyer,  R.  C.  Zorn,  J.  Hesser  and  C.  H.  Kuehl. 

Residents  of  South  Main  street.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  have 
petitioned  the  Common  Council  to  pave  this  thoroughfare 
with  brick  instead  of  cement,  as  desired  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  Fond  du  Lac  is  one  of  the  Wisconsin  cities  that 
has  experimented  with  cement  and  concrete  much  to  its  sor¬ 
row,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  residents  will  permit  any  more  of 
the  stuff  to  be  laid. 

The  Senate  committee  on  public  welfare  and  education  has 
killed  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  recently  with  the 
aim  of  permitting  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  print  1,000  copies  of  its  annual  report  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  annual  convention  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  will  spend  about  $50,000  for  street  paving 
this  summer,  and  at  least  a  part  of  this  will  be  for  brick.  A 
block  or  two  will  be  covered  with  cement  pavement,  and 
asphalt  will  be  liberally  used.  Friends  of  brick  paving  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  this  material  used  on  several  streets,  and 
hope  to  prove  that  their  selection  is  the  wisest. 

Milwaukee  brick  and  tile  jobbers  are  reaping  a  harvest  at 
this  time,  due  to  the  immense  amount  of  small  building  being 
done  in  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  of  the  State.  A  large 
number  of  combination  store  and  flat  buildings,  generally  of 
solid  brick,  and  at  least  of  brick  veneer,  are  going  up.  The 
building  season  is  one  of  the  briskest  ever  known. 

A.  Badger, 


BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND. 


BUILDING  AROUND  Memphis  is  very  good,  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  its  continuation  all  summer.  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  report  an  activity. 

Olson  &  Lesh  have  the  contract  for  the  new  $70,000  Mem¬ 
phis  Country  Club.  The  building  will  be  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Country  Club. 

Permanent  organization  has  been  effected  at  Memphis  for 
the  Memphis  Building  Material  Dealers’  Association.  W.  W. 
Fischer  is  president,  L.  S.  Akers  is  vice-presictent,  Austin 
Carey  is  secretary,  and  R.  B.  Clinton  is  treasurer. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  Memphis  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  ’Frisco  stock  yards  buildings.  The  buildings  are 
the  property  of  II.  T.  Bruce  and  will  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Memphis  have  bought  a  site  on 
Third  street  for  a  five-story  building  at  Nos.  138-142.  The 
building  contemplated  is  brick  and  stone  and  will  cost  about 
$75,000. 

The  Camden  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Camden,  Tenn., 
has  commenced  business.  They  will  manufacture  brick,  til¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  company  is  headed  by  County  Trustee  Gran- 
berry  Greer. 

Frazier  &  Richards,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  are  completing 
a  two-story  business  house  office  building  at  McKenzie,  Tenn., 
for  Mrs.  Snead. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  and  general  con¬ 
tractors  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  the  contract  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  approach  for  the  Capitol  boulevard,  that  city. 

The  Tullahoma  brickyards  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  have  been 
sold  to  R.  H.  Nabring,  of  Upland,  Ind.  The  former  owner 
was  J.  W.  Lupher. 

Prominently  identified  with  the  growth  of  Mayfield,  Kv., 
is  the  recently  established  Standard  Brick  Company  under 
the  direction  of  X.  B.  Wickersham,  lately  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 
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This  company  controls  50  acres  of  land,  with  a  capacity  oi 
20,000  brick  daily.  Brick  are  shipped  from  Mayfield  to  New 
Orleans  and  Cuba. 

D.  S.  Hildebrand,  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  furnish  more  than  5,000,000  brick  to  be  used 
in  a  $1,000,000  cotton  mill  in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  being  erected 
by  J.  Edgar  Smythe  and  associates.  Dixie. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


THE  HACKENSACK  district  manufacturers  will  hardly 
operate  to  their  full  capacity  this  year.  The  Mehr- 
hoff  Brick  Company,  of  Little  Ferry,  has  a  capacity  of 
30,000,000  per  year,  but  will  reduce  that  output  5,000,000  this 
year.  While  none  others  will  reduce  as  much  as  that  through 
the  rest  of  the  district,  it  is  probable  that  few  will  run  up  ito 
what  they  might  if  they  pushed  their  plants.  The  figures 
given  out  are  understood  to  be  about  as  follows: 

Mehrhoff  Brick  Company,  25,000,000;  Felter  Bros.,  10,- 
000,000;  N.  Mehrhoff  Brick  Company,  10,000,000;  G.  W.  Givers, 
7,000,000;  Gardner  Bros.,  7,000,000;  Hackensack  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  5,000,000;  Philip  Mehrhoff,  5,000,000;  Edward  Schmultz, 
4,300,000;  total,  73,300,000. 

These  people  will  put  in  very  little  new  machinery.  In¬ 
deed,  most  of  them  are  credited  with  the  intention  to  make 
only  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safe  operation 
of  their  plants.  Most  of  the  plants  are  in  good  condition, 
however,  and  will  easily  go  another  season  without  extensive 
repairs.  They  expect  to  begin 'operations  about  April  20,  if 
the  weather  permits,  but  it  has  been  very  cold  so  far,  and 
only  the  cleaning  up  about  the  yards  and  work  of  that  char¬ 
acter  could  be  performed.  When  the  cold  does  break,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  be  in  position  to  begin  immediately  with  brick¬ 
making. 

Practically  everything  left  in  the  sheds  has  been  sent  down 
the  river  since  the  opening  of  navigation.  The  holders  who 
still  have  a  few  brick  left  are  preparing  to  get  rid  of  them 
without  delay.  They  are  in  position  now  to  lay  up  arches 
as  soon  as  the  brick  they  may  put  on  the  yards  later  dry 
sufficiently  to  warrant  it. 

In  South  River  some  of  the  yards  are  in  operation  now, 
though  not  much  business  has  been  done  because  of  the  long- 
continued  cold  weather.  The  nights  have  been  freezing  cold 
all  the  spring  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  much,  even 
since  the  yards  were  supposed  to  open. 

At  Sayreville  some  work  has  been  done,  but  the  cold 
weather  has  prevented  any  important  operations. 

At  Trenton  makers  have  been  a  little  better  favored,  but 
the  general  effect  has  been  to  retard  business,  and  making 
has  not  yet  got  under  way. 

At  Plainfield  there  have  been  some  moves  made,  but  so 
far  no  important  operations  are  named.  The  section  does  not 
suffer  so  much  from  the  cold  as  some,  but  the  freezing  weath¬ 
er  at  nights  has  prevented  operations  from  assuming  any 
serious  proportions  as  yet. 

The  price  at  Hackensack  and  in  that  district  has  been 
$5.50  flat  at  the  yards.  Some  good  sales  have  been  made  to 
the  local  trade,  but  the  quantity  left  for  shipment  to  New 
York  was  still  as  large  as  the  manufacturers  care  to  see  at 
this  season.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  a  good 
deal  of  work  will  be  done  in  Paterson  this  season,  which  is 
only  seven  miles  away,  and  this  will  be  relied  upon  to  draw 
upon  the  Hackensack  district  to  some  extent.  Shipment  is 
easily  made  by  train  from  the  yards  direct  to  the  required 
locality  in  Paterson. 

The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Company  and  the  Perth  Amboy 
Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Fords,  are  both  planning  extensive 
operations.  The  sales  last  year  warranted  ^the  increased  out¬ 
put  which  will  be  made  this  season.  Both  companies  are 


large  manufacturers.  The  first  has  150  hands  at  work,  or 
will  have,  while  the  latter  has  110  hands.  Both  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  product. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  will  operate  its  plant 
at  Keasby  to  the  fullest  capacity  this  season.  More  than  250 
hands  will  be  employed  and  the  entire  plant  will  be  made  to 
turn  out  as  much  stock  as  possible.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  everything  that  can  be  made. 

The  Didier-March  Company,  of  Keasby,  will  operate  its 
full  plant,  employing  something  like  200  men.  The  condi¬ 
tions  governing  their  trade  are  satisfactory  and  the  outlook 
is  reported  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  this  liberal 
production. 

The  Raritan  River  Clay  Company,  makers  of  fireproofing, 
will  work  about  130  hands,  with  possibly  a  slight  increase  if 
business  opens  in  good  shape.  The  market  has  been  good  so 
far,  though  there  has  been  little  done  yet  in  the  way  of  get¬ 
ting  out  new  material.  The  weather  has  been  almost  too  cold 
to  allow  extensive  operations. 

The  Kingsland  Brick  Company,  of  Kingsland,  will  run  its 
plant  to  full  capacity,  working  about  25  hands,  or  maybe  a 
few  more,  should  orders  warrant  it.  The  company  is  well 
equipped  and  will  make  no  additions  this  year.  Few  repairs 
were  necessary.  Last  year  it  found  a  good  local  market  for 
much  of.  its  product. 

The  Clifford  Brick  Company,  of  Cliffwood,  will  work  some¬ 
thing  like  360  hands.  Common  brick  are  turned  out  and  the 
quantity  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Last 
season  the  output  of  the  plant  was  increased  somewhat  by 
the  addition  of  new  machinery,  but  nothing  of  importance  in 
that  line  will  be  done  this  year.  They  hope  to  work  their 
plant  to  its  full  capacity  without  making  many  additions  or 
changes.  Burton. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY  GETS  INJUNCTION. 


A  perpetual  injunction,  restraining  George  R.  Curtis  doing 
business  as  the  Curtis  Machine  Company,  Hettro  Belting 
Company  and  National  Supply  Company  from  advertising, 
causing  to  be  advertised  or  causing  to  be  published  in  any 
newspaper,  periodical,  booklet  or  catalogue,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  Sawyer  Belt,  and  also  restraining  him  from 
representing  to  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  individual 
that  he  will  sell  the  Sawyer  belt  or  Sawyer  belting,  has  been 
granted  the  Sawyer  Belting  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  stitched  canvas  belting. 

This  decree  has  been  made  perpetual  in  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio,  January  11,  1911. 

A  CHANGE  IN  MACHINERY  CIRCLES. 


It  is  announced  that  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind., 
have  acquired  the  plant  at  that  place  from  Scott-Madden  lion 
Works  Company,  and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  stiff- 
mud  brick  and  tile  machinery  there  as  formerly  when  owned 
by  Madden  &  Co.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
Nathan  Arbuckle,  president:  Stephen  Kelly,  vice-president; 
W.  R.  Hill,  secretary. 

The  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Company  will  make  head¬ 
quarters  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  they  have  built  dry  press 
brick  machinery  for  some  years,  and  will  also  build  a  steam 
shovel  and  dredge.  They  will  continue  to  sell  the  stiff-mud 
and  tile  machinery  made  at  the  Rushville  plant. 


A  motion  that  the  Bradley  Brick  Company,  of  Mooresville, 
Ind.,  be  declared  bankrupt  has  been  entered  in  the  Federal 
Court  by  Levi  S.  Pierson,  of  Indianapolis,  a  creditor  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Pierson  alleges  that  the  firm  is  indebted  to  him 
in  the  sum  of  $3,800  and  states  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  a 
number  of  notes  and  debts  on  which  he  had  served  as  surety 
for  the  firm.  Mr.  Pierson  alleges  that  the'  firm  has  paid  a, 
number  of  other  creditors  in  preference  to  him  and  avers  that 
the  firm  is  insolvent. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

Success  and  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  often  depends  as 
much  on  the  style  of  the  man  behind  the  shovel  as  it  does  on 
the  style  of  power  house  equipment  or  kiln  arrangement. 

*  *  * 

It  looks  like  we  may  get  a  little  Canadian  reciprocity  this 
trip  and  that  the  big  argument  will  come  afterward,  when 
Congress  wrestles  with  the  tariff  question. 

*  *  * 

From  the  wireless  reports  drifting  in  as  the  days  warm  up 
we  judge  that  the  crop  of  baseball  fans  will  be  fine  this  year 
and  in  excellent  training. 

*  *  * 

The  soft  or  salmon  brick  in  a  kiln  is  an  unintentional 
cheap  product  that  requires  extra  care  in  handling  to  keep 
from  making  it  still  cheaper. 

*  *  * 

The  sand-lime  brick  business  has  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  backset  received  during  the  days  of  the  panic,  but 
it  has  not  yet  reached  again  a  production  equal  to  that  of 
1907. 

*  *  ❖ 

The  price  of  building  lufnber  is  going  up,  the  market  re¬ 
cently  having  been  characterized  as  wild.  This  should  make 
more  good  opportunities  to  push  brick  in  ordinary  building 
operations. 

*  :}:  * 

It  looks  like  the  clay  tile  people  have  done  too  much  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  laurels  of  superiority,  and  what  wre  need  now  is 
more  hustle  and  enterprise  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  and 
pushing  clay  roofing  tile. 

*  *  * 

The  machinery  and  supply  dealers  at  a  recent  convention 
passed  resolutions  favoring  one-cent  letter  postage.  Some 
time  or  other  this  will  likely  be  tried,  but  whether  or  not  it 


will  result  the  same  as  experiments  in  three-cent  street  car 
fares,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  even  if  it  does,  the  experiment 
is  perhaps  worth  the  trying. 

*  *  * 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  spring  crops  we  hope  that  all 
the  talk  of  high  living  wull  die  a  natural  death.  Anyway,  it  is 
refreshing  to  know  that  some  of  the  very  high  notches  are 
coming  off. 

*  *  * 

The  winter  vacations  are  over.  It  is  too  early  to  start  on 
summer  vacations,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  work.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  looks  like  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  brick 
manufacturers. 

*  *  * 

The  drain  tile  man  has  had  some  busy  times  lately,  and 
now  let  the  paving  brick  man  and  the  building  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  also  hustle.  For  building  operations  look  to  the 
good  all  around. 

*  *  * 

The  March  winds  while  they  last  make  fairly  good  clay 
dryers,  but  the  trouble  is  the  April  rains  come  right  after 
them  and  spoil  it  all.  So  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  use  a  scien¬ 
tific  mechanical  dryer. 

*  *  * 

Improved  methods  for  handling  brick  on  the  yard  are 
quite  the  order  of  the  day  now,  but  so  far  as  known  there  is 
not  offered  any  improvement  for  laying  brick  that  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  reducing  the  cost  of  construction. 

$  *  * 

Underground  mining  is  always  fraught  with  danger,  and 
for  this  reason  we  should  always  be  active  in  the  study  and 
application  of  safeguards,  but,  unfortunately,  it  takes  an  oc¬ 
casional  appalling  accident  to  keep  us  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  properly  safeguarding  underground  workers. 


LOUISVILLE  ORGANIZES  A  BRICK  CLUB. 


The  Louisville  brick  manufacturers  who  were  the  genial 
glad-hand  hosts  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  late  annual  meeting,  caught  the  boosters’  spirit 
during  the  annual  meeting  and  since  then  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether  and  organized  a  Louisville  Building  Brick  Association, 
thte  purpose  of  which  is  to  advertise  brick  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  brick  industry  generally, 
especially  in  Louisville  and  the  territory  tributary  thereto. 
The  officers  of  the  new  Louisville  Building  Brick  Club,  who 
will  be  readily  recognized  by  all  those  who  were  at  the  annual 
meeting,  because  they  were  in  evidence  as  hosts,  are:  Joseph 
Nevin,  president;  F.  D.  Schmidt,  vice-president;  T.  Bishop, 
secretary,  and  Isaac  Tyler,  treasurer. 


THE  BRICK  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS  SHOW,  CHICAGO, 
MARCH  5  TO  11,  1912. 

The  time,  the  place,  and  the  show,  of  chief  interest  to  clay- 
workers,  is  announced  in  the  above  heading.  The  plan  out¬ 
lined  at  the  recent  National  Convention  for  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  has  taken  definite 
form,  and  the  first  strictly  Clay  Products  and  Permanent 
Homes  Show  in  America  will  be  held  in  the  great  Chicago 
Coliseum  the  week  of  March  5  to  11,  1912.  The  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  affiliated  organizations  will 
meet  at  the  Annex  during  that  week,  where  they  will  be  af¬ 
forded  unexcelled  facilities  for  their  annual  conventions.  A 
company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  special  purpose  of  in¬ 
augurating  and  managing  the  Clay  Products  and  Permanent 
Homes  Show,  to  be  known  as  the  International  Brick  and 
Clay  Products  Exposition  Company.  The  Coliseum  has  been 
leased,  and  in  due  time  prospectus  and  plans  for  the  show  will 
be  announced  through  the  trade  press.  Every  clayworker  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his 
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ware  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  every  clay  industry  in  the  land  will  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  It  is  a  great  undertaking,  but  those  in  charge  have 
-;he  ability  and  the  means  to  insure  its  success,  which  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  vast  interests  represented. 


FUTURE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CLAY  BANK. 


No  one  can  prophesy  yet  what  other  things  than  brick  and 
similar  products  may  be  included  in  the  future  products  from 
the  clay  bank.  That  there  are  minerals  and  various  sub¬ 
stances  mixed  in  our  clays  we  are  all  well  aware,  and  there 
has  long  been  a  sort  of  alchemist  dream  of  converting  clay 
into  other  things  than  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta.  Some  day 
some  of  these  dreams  may  be  realized,  and  we  may  find  that 
the  brick  man  can  run  some  side  issues  to  his  business  and 
maybe  convert  certain  clays  that  do  not  burn  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  others  into  something  even  more  valuable  than  brick. 
Whether  or  not  something  of  this  kind  will  develop  as  a  side 
issue  to  the  brick  business  or  entirely  independent  of  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

We  are  moved  to  this  reflection  by  a  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  telling  of  aluminum  as  the  coming 
metal.  The  bulletin  announces  a  new  report  on  aluminum  by 
W.  C.  Phalen,  in  which  some  outlines  are  given  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  aluminum  and  some  predictions  are  made  of  the  future 
greatness  of  this  metal.  Also,  it  is  said  that  while  so  far  it 
has  only  been  commercially  recoverable  from  bauxite,  there 
have  been  some  recent  patents  taken  out  covering  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  obtaining  aluminum  from  clay  as  a  by-product  of  a 
process  of  producing  elementary  silica  from  clay. 

This,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  the  goal  which  has  long  been 
sought  by  many  experimenters,  and  the  inference  or  informa¬ 
tion  suggested  by  Mr.  Phalen’s  report  is  that  we  are  nearing 
this  goal  and  that  some  time  in  the  near  future  we  may  be 
deriving  from  our  clay  banks  other  articles  than  brick  and 
the  present  well-known  line  of  clay  products. 


THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 


If  anything  near  all  the  building  projects  being  talked  of 
and  figured  over  with  architects  and  anything  near  all  the 
municipal  improvements  that  have  been  talked  of  are  put 
through  during  the  year  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for 
everybody  connected  with  the  manufacture  either  of  build¬ 
ing  or  paving  brick. 

Indeed,  the  outlook  all  around  is  excellent.  There  is  not 
as  much  boom  excitement  about  building  operations  and 
street  improvements  as  has  been  known  in  the  past,  but  the 
movement  seems  to  be  of  the  solid,  substantial,  conservative 
kind  and  the  new  projects  coming  forth  instead  of  mushroom 
type,  partake  of  the  character  of  deliberately  planned  under¬ 
takings.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are  being  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  right  along,  and  while  the  actual  amount  of  work  in  hand 
now'  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  general  sit¬ 
uation  the  country  over  is  mighty  good,  both  for  building  and 
street  improvement. 

Some  people  hesitate  a  little  because  of  Congress  being  in 
session  and  tariff  matters  in  the  air.  Others  profess  a  lit¬ 
tle  uneasiness  about  what  the  railroads  may  do  about  the 
government  stopping  them  with  further  advances  in  rates, 
and  still  others  see  bugaboos  around  the  trust-busting  efforts 
and  what  may  result  from  court  decisions  on  cases  now 
pending. 

All  these  things  perhaps  serve  as  weights  to  steady  and 
balance  the  ship  of  business  and  prevent  it  taking  on  too 
much  sail  and  going  wild  generally  and  apparently  just  hold 
business  down  to  a  steady  stride,  so  that  it  looks  like  an  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  of  business  this  year  on  a  mighty  substantial 
basis.  It  is,  withal,  to  judge  from  the  way  the  spring  season 
is  starting  off,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  years  for  practi¬ 


cally  all  business  enterprises,  and  in  this  the  clayv'orking 
industry  is  no  exception.  There  has  been  quite  a  lively  de¬ 
mand  for  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  and  the  prospects  for  build¬ 
ing  brick,  paving  brick,  terra  cotta  and  for  fire  brick  look 
mighty  good.  It  looks  like  there  is  going  to  be  enough  to 
keep  everybody  busy  all  summer,  and  that  everybody  should 
find  it  a  prosperous  year  unless  some  peculiar  misfortune 
overtakes  operations  in  some  places. 


DRAINAGE  BY  WELLS. 


In  connection  with  a  series  of  papers  on  the  underground 
water  supply  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  touched 
on  the  question  of  land  drainage  by  wells.  This  subject  re¬ 
ceived  special  treatment  at  the  hands  of  M.  L.  Fuller,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  paper  should  be  of  great  practical  value  in 
areas  where  there  is  difficulty  experienced  in  removing  surplus 
surface  water,  including  bogs,  marshes  and  low  places  where 
surface  drainage  through  gravity  is  not  practical. 

Land  drainage  by  wells  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  you 
can  empty  a  bucketful  or  barrelful  of  water  into  a  wrell  with¬ 
out  permanently  raising  its  level.  So.  the  report  shows  you 
can  drain  an  acre  or  several  acres  or  possibly  a  swamp  of  50 
or  75  acres,  the  water  running  off  through  underground  chan¬ 
nels  and  percolating  to  the  underground  sand  or  gravel  strata. 
The  practical  possibilities  of  this  theory,  of  course,  depend 
materially  on  the  conditions  of  the  land.  If  one  can  sink 
wells  and  pits  wuthout  great  expense  or  going  to  any  exces¬ 
sive  depth  and  reach  a  strata  of  sand  or  gravel  that  will 
carry  off  surplus  moisture,  it  should  be  practical  to  do  quite 
a  lot  of  what  might  be  termed  self-contained  drainage.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  appeal  to  one  who  has  a  system  of  sur¬ 
face  drainage  available,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  lo¬ 
calities  where  recourse  to  well  drainage  wrould  be  worth  while 
and  would  materially  simplify  the  problem  of  drainage,  and 
also  it  might  often  enable  one  to  reclaim  marshes  and  what 
is  termed  crawfish  land  without  going  to  any  great  expense 
or  having  to  depend  on  outside  leads  for  drainage. 

The  paper  on  drainage  by  wells  is  one  of  the  eleven  papers 
that  make  up  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  water  sup¬ 
ply  paper  No.  258,  copy  of  which  can  be  had  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


PUSHING  PAVING  BRICK. 


It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  quality  is  a 
strong  lever  for  pushing  paving  brick  forward.  This  means 
not  merely  the  talking  of  the  quality  of  the  paved  brick  street 
as  compared  to  other  methods  of  paving,  but  it  means  talking 
quality  and  using  quality  on  the  part  of  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  their  product. 

Every  paving  brick  manufacturer  should  guard  the  quality 
of  bis  brick  as  he  would  guard  his  own  reputation.  For  it 
is  only  by  producing  a  proper  paving  brick  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  paved  brick  street  can  be  kept  up  and  its  progress 
made  dependable.  Therefore,  every  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  should  look  well  to  the  work  at  home,  see  to  it  that  he 
has  quality  to  stand  on  and  to  argue  from. 

Then  individually  and  collectively  the  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  in  position  to  cultivate  the  city  fathers  and  the 
boards  of  works  in  the  different  cities  and  talk  to  them  with 
the  right  kind  of  an  argument  about  the  building  of  perma¬ 
nent  good  streets  with  the  best  paving  material  that  can  be 
offered.  Then,  whenever  a  contract  is  secured  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  paving  brick  manufacturers,  after  starting  the 
guardianship  over  the  quality  business  right  in  their  own 
plant,  to  extend  it  to  the  work  of  street  paving  itself  and  coun¬ 
sel  with  the  boards  of  works  and  contractors  about  how  to  lay 
it  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

It  is  only  by  getting  the  best  brick  paved  streets  that  the 
paving  brick  manufacturers  have  a  strong  lever  to  push  their 
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business  further.  Every  poorly  paved  street  that  is  poorly 
paved  with  brick,  whether  the  defects  are  in  the  brick  or  in 
the  methods  of  laying,  is  a  handicap  to  the  progress  of  paving 
brick.  Therefore,  we  should  avoid  them  as  we  wrnuld  avoid  a 
pest  and  have  quality  the  war-cry  and  the  lever  with  which 
to  push  paving  brick.  Quality,  both  in  the  brick  and  in  the 
method  of  iaying,  and  then  preach  quality  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  and  ultimately  the  city  fathers  are  bound  to  specify 
and  demand  brick  streets. 


BUSINESS  GOOD  FOR  NEW  FIRM. 


The  new  machinery  concern,  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  which  takes 
over  the  Rushville  business  of  the  Scott-Madden  Irop  Works 
Company,  report  business  as  being  fine.  Although  they  have 
only  been  incorporated  about  three  weeks,  they  report  ship¬ 
ments  of  one  of  their  largest  tile  and  block  machines  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  one  to  Michigan  and  two  to  Indiana  points,  and  a  large 
disintegrator  to  Minnesota,  and  one  of  their  clay  feeders  to 
Minnesota,  and  one  to  an  Indiana  point. 


CLAY  TODAY. 


We  were  pleased  to  receive  lately  the  second  issue  of 
“Clay  Today,”  a  bi-monthly  magazine  published  by  the  H. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich.  The  chief  feature  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  issue  is  the  article  on  pug  mills.  H.  Brewer  & 
Co.  are  manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  and  have  made  an  enviable  reputation  in  their  field 
for  high-grade,  durable  machinery. 


DOINGS  AT  GALESBURG. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company’s  plants  are  again 
running  to  full  capacity,  making  on  an  average  nearly  300,00'0 
brick  and  block  a  day. 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  with  the  ever-popular 
Andrew  Harrington  at  the  helm,  is  turning  out  its  full  quota 
of  engines  and  dry  pans  (see  illustration  on  page  701).  In 
fact,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  spring  orders,  they  were 
obliged  to  run  overtime. 

The  Monmouth  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Monmouth,  111.,  has  purchased  Yard  No.  3  of  the  Purington 
Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  formerly  known  as 
the  Galesburg  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company  plant.  This 
plant  had  not  been  operated  by  the  Purington  Company  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  money  acquired  by  its  purchase 
will  be  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  Yards 
1,  2  and  4.  The  Monmouth  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  will  manufacture  sewer  pipe  as  well  as  brick  at  the 
plant,  and  expect  to  have  same  running  to  full  capacity  in  a 
very  short  time. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  CATALOG. 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  clayworking  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  conduits,  stoneware,  brick  and  other 
clay  products,  have  recently  issued  an  unusually  well-com¬ 
piled  catalog  styled  Catalog  No.  29.  It  contains  105  pages  of 
interesting  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  telling  of  the 
merits  of  their  various  makes  of  clayworking  machinery  and 
appliances,  including  dry  and  wet  pans,  elevators,  feeders, 
engines,  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  presses,  steam  presses, 
pulleys,  cars,  trucks,  rockers,  wheelbarrows,  drums,  screens, 
horizontal  cut-offs,  haulage  machines,  trimmers,  disintegrat¬ 
ors,  pug  mills,  cutting  tables,  flower-pot  machinery,  brick  and 
tile  machines,  etc.  Write  the  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  this  up-to-date  catalog.  It  is  interesting 
and  valuable  to  all  of  our  readers. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  661. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  670.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  nine-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CON¬ 
TRACTING  COMPANY, 

4  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 
Unlimited  deposit  of  fire  clay  and 
shale,  with  20-inch  strata  of  coal. 

O.  H.  SMITH, 

4  1c  Montrose,  Mich, 

WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  man,  well  versed 
in  all  details  of  the  manufacture  of 
front  and  face  brick  and  high-grade 
building  brick.  Am  now  employed,  but 
would  consider  a  position  with  reliable 
Eastern  firm.  Address 

BOX  3,  G.  J.  B„ 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  660,  662  and  663. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 

THE,  KEYSTONE 
OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryers 

We  have  a  number  of  vital  patents  on  the  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  which 
are  the  Keystones  of  Success  in  the  operation  of  this  type  ot  dryer  so 
far  as  efficiency  and  economy  are  concerned.  Those  who  are  using  our. 
improved  dryer  are  loud  in  its  praise.  It  is  at  once  a  model  of  neatness, 
comfort,  light  and  convenience  and  in  its  operation  will  distribute  the  heat  to 
a  better  advantage 
and  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  dryer  of 
the  kind  on  the 
market.  This  dryer 
has  been  selected 
by  those  careful  to 
investigate  and  has 
won  out  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  all  oth¬ 
ers.  One  user  says: 

“We  have  used 
your  dryer  long 
enough  to  convince 
us  that  its  success 
is  complete  and  its 
operation  will  be  a 
decided  economy. 

Brick  made  one  day 

are  set  in  the  kiln  next’  day  uniformly  dry  throughout  entire  holding  ca¬ 
pacity  of  dryer,  which  means  a  considerable  saving  in  burning.  We  dry  with 
exhaust  steam  during  day  and  finish  with  5  to  10  lbs.  live  steam  during  night. 
Cost  of  drying  with  our  hot  air  dryer  was  65  cents  per  thousand.  With  your 
dryer  it  is  25  cents.  We  believe  you  have  the  best  dryer  on  the  market. 

Let  us  figure  with  you  on  one  of  these  dryers  or  any  other 
Clayworking  Machinery  or  appliances. 

Send  for  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  Catalogue  Just  Out. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A, 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


ELEVATOR  HOUSING 


Where  desired  we  furnish  a  steel  housing 
for  our  elevators.  This  housing  is  made  of 
sheet  steel  substantially  riveted  to  angles  and 
makes  the  elevator  both  dust  and  fire  proof. 
The  housing  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  made  up  of  head  pulley  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  boot  section,  together  with  as 

many  sections  in  between  as  are  required  to 
secure  the  height  of  elevator  desired.  As 
will  be  noticed  the  sections  are  provided  with 
a  door  for  convenience  in  operation. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SLATTED  DECK  TRUCK  NO.  594 

This  truck  was  designed  especially  for  use  in  assorting  burned  pressed  brick  in  the 
kiln  when  taking  them  to  storage  piles.  Into  this  truck  have  been  incorporated  most  of 
the  valuable  features  of  our  No.  1  and  No.  9  Platform  Spring  Trucks. 

The  deck  consists  of  six  slats  arranged  to  receive  three  courses  of  brick  placed  on  edge. 

• 

The  deck  slats  are  i y%  inches  by  2^ 
inches  set  on  edge  and  mortised  into 
the  end  crossbars  which  extend  I  yz 
inches  above  the  slats.  The  deck  slats 
are  further  strengthened  by  two  cross¬ 
bars  secured  to  the  under  side  of  the 
six  slats.  These  crossbars  serve  to 
distribute  the  load  from  the  handle 
bars  and  to  keep  all  slats  uniformly 
spaced.  The  length  over  all  is  87  in.; 
width  over  all  is  28  in.;  height  26  in.; 
capacity  84  bricks.  The  wheels  are 
22  in.  in  diameter;  2  in.  face  bore  1 
in.  and  placed  inside  of  springs;  tread 
of  wheels  22  inches.  The  truck  is  so 
proportioned  that  when  loaded  the 
weight  is  in  proper  balance.  It  may 
be  used  for  handling  dry  pressed  brick 
from  the  press,  but  is  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  burned  brick. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  594  SLATTED  DECK  TRUCK 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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Horizontal  Clay  Steamer  No.  179 


In  the  manufacture  of  Dry  Press  Brick,  the  Clay  Steamer  is  important.  Our  No.  179 
Clay  Steamer  is  exceptionally  well  built  as  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  cut.  This 
machine  will  materially  assist  the  pug  mill  and  will  improve  the  quality  of  brick.  A  full 
description  for  the  asking. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Some  Sense  to  This 


We  can  add  a  lot  more  cents  to  every  dollar  you  are  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  burning  of  your  product.  Ordinarily  an  American 
Dollar  is  worth  100  cents,  but  we  can  make  it  do  the  duty  of  at 
least  $1.50.  There  is  less  real  thought  and  system  given  to  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  average  brick  yard  today  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  business. 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  need  a  new  kiln.  We 
can  take  your  present  kiln,  without  radical  change,  and  save  at 
least  a  fourth  of  your  fuel.  In  many  cases  we  have  saved  half. 
We  want  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  There  is  no  cost  to 
you  unless  you  agree  to  our  plan.  If  we  make  good  you  can 
afford  to  divide  a  part  of  what  we  save  for  you.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited  on  this  or  any  other  clayworking  problem. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Molding  Sand  Crusher  and  Screen  No.  554 


This  combined  sand  crusher  and  screen  was  designed 
for  preparing  moulding  sand  for  sanding  moulds  in  soft 
mud  brick  plants.  In  design  and  construction  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  high  quality  of  our  other  machinery  in 
this  department,  being  made  throughout  of  iron  and  steel. 
It  is  shipped  set  up,  as  illustrated,  ready  for  operation. 
The  sand  is  fed  to  the  crushing  rolls  through  an  iron  hop¬ 
per.  The  rolls  are  adjustable  and  set  close  together.  The 
crusher  is  mounted  on  a  steel  housing.  The  rolls  are 
driven  by  a  4-inch  pulley.  They  are  fitted  with  twin  gears 
so  that  they  revolve  at  the  same  speed.  After  passing 
between  the  rolls  the  sand  is  discharged  upon  a  vibrating 
screen  inside  the  casing.  The  screen  consists  of  No.  12 
mesh  No.  19  wire  cloth  attached  to  a  substantial  steel 
frame.  It  is  vibrated  by  a  crank  shaft  located  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  casing.  The  tailings  are  discharged  outside 
the  casing  to  be  returned  to  the  rolls.  A  clean-out  door  is 
provided. 


No.  554  Molding  Sand  Crusher  and  Screen 


The  American  Clay 

Bucyrus,  Ohio, 


Machinery  Co., 

U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Standard  Brick  Testing  Rattler  No.  122 

This  machine  is  built  for  testing-  the  wearing  qualities  of  paving  brick  and  determining  the  per  cent  of  loss  by  abra¬ 
sion  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  pavers.  After  long  continued  use  for  testing  paving  brick  the  American  Rattler  has  been 
adopted  as  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  test  yet  devised  for  the  purpose.  In  a  single  hour  this  machine  will  show  how 
much  wear  a  brick  would  receive  during  its  natural  life.  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  no  excessive  violence, 
but  merely  the  natural  stre-s  of  use. 

SINGLE.  BARREL  RATTLER 

The  barrel  is  built  with  a  four-inch  trunnion  on  each  end,  which  does  away  with  any  interior  shaft.  A  pulley  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter  by  four  inches  face  transmits  the  power  through  the  gear  and  pinion,  speed  of  driving  pulley  ninety  rev¬ 
olutions  per  minute.  The  barrel  is  a  regular  polygon  with  fourteen  sides.  The  heads  are  made  of  gray  cast  iron,  not 
^chilled  or  case-hardened.  The  stave  plates  are  of  gray  cast  iron  or  steel,  as  preferred  and  specified  by  the  purchaser. 

Spaces  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  are  left  between  each  of  the  staves  to  provide  an  escape  for  dust  and  other  waste. 


DOUBLE  BARREL  RATTLER 

Where  desired,  we  build  a  double  barrel  rattler  in  order 
that  two  tests  may  be  made  at  one  time.  In  such  cases 
the  cylinder  is  divided  in  the  middle  with  an  iron  partition.- 
Each  division  is  the  standard  size. 

THE  SHOT  CHARGE 

The  standard  abrasive  charge  of  a  rattler  is  used. 

Our  friction  clutch  pulley  can  be  put  on  this  machine  if 
desired.  It  is  a  strong  feature  of  advantage,  as  it  obvi¬ 
ates  any  creeping  and  slipping  of  the  belt  and  removes  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  starting  of  the  machine  by  the  belt 
crawling  from  the  loose  to  the  tight  pulley. 

In  material,  design  and  workmanship  the  American  Rat¬ 
tler  is  in  accordance  with  our  practice  of  building  the  very 
best  machines  possible  and  the  rattler  is  sure  to  give  long 
and  satisfactory  use. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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C.  C.  Framptou  and  H.  A.  Clapp  will  organize  a  company 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile. 

T.  H.  Smith,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  is  in  the  market  for  dry 
press  brick  machinery,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues, 

etc. 

A.  E.  Stephenson,  of  San  Benito,  Texas,  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  clay  build¬ 
ing  block. 

M.  W.  Berry,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  purchased  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  brick  plant  of  W.  M.  Conine,  at  Camp  Hill,  Ala., 
which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick. 

The  plant  of  the  Arkansas  Brick  Company,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently.  W.  W.  Dickinson, 
the  president  of  the  company,  estimates  the  loss  at  $15,000. 

The  Underhill  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Rockport,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000.  M.  F.  and  C.  D.  Under¬ 
hill,  J.  G.  Rimstadt,  C.  C.  Mason  and  G.  J.  Bence  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Compiany, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  resulted  in  $2,000  damages.  The  first  started 
in  the  boiler  room,  and  both  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms  were 
destroyed. 

The  Memphis  (Texas)  Press  Brick  Company  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  for  a  full  equipment  for  a  press  brick  plant  of 
20,000  daily  capacity. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  organize  a  co-operative 
brick  company  at  Fayette,  Ala.,  utilizing  a  deposit  of  clay 
near  the  town.  Mayor  J.  E.  Chandler  can  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  project. 

By  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Concord  Brick  Company’s 
plant  the  Natchez  Brick  Company,  Natchez,  Miss.,  has  more 
than  doubled  its  capacity,  and  is  now  turning  out  40,000 
brick  per  day.  A.  G.  Rickman  is  manager  of  the  concern. 

The  Claremore  Buff  Brick  and  Product  Company,  of  Clare- 
more,  Okla..  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  incorporators  and  directors  are:  W.  E.  Goff, 
of  Girard,  Kas.;  J.  D.  Tarkington,  McCune,  Kas.,  and  O.  C. 
Wing,  of  Claremore. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Vermont! 
Brick  Company,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  with  $30,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are:  Christopher  Steadman  and  Wm.  Har- 
butt,  of  Putney;  Henry  O.  Robinson,  of  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y., 
and  H.  E.  Whitney,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  brickyard  of  Henry  Smith  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which  destroyed  the  engine 
room,  clay  shed  and  machinery  room.  The  plant  had  been 
closed  down  for  some  time,  and  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
been  started  by  boys,  who  had  been  playing  about  the  plant. 

The  Freeman  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $30,000  to  mine  clay  and 
coal.  The  incorporators  are:  A.  S.  Freeman,  Steubenville, 
Ohio;  Wm.  Barfield,  Follansbee,  W.  Va.;  W.  S.  McCauslen. 
and  F.  E.  Powers,  of  Steubenville,  and  G.  L.  Bumbrick,  New! 
Cumberland. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  concern  known  as 
the  Ashtabula  Shale  Brick  Company.  A  plant  will  at  once  be 
erected  to  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  paving  brick  a  day.  N. 
C.  Ralph,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  F.  W.  Rose,  of  Greenville, 
Pa.,  are  promoting  the  industry.  Both  men  have  had  wide 
experience  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  shale  brick. 

After  a  shut-down  of  some  three  months  work  has  been 
resumed  at  the  factory  of  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Barrington,  R.  I.  In  another  week  the  furnaces  at 
the  Nayatt  branch  of  the  factory  will  be  started.  About  175 
hands  in  all  will  then  be  employed.  It  is  the  usual  custom 
of  the  plant  to  shut  down  during  the  coldest  weather  of  the 
year. 

The  Buckeye  Fire  Brick  Company  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  enlarging  and  improving  its  already  splendid  plant  at 
Scioto  Furnace,  Ohio.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  a 
new  two-story  dry  house,  which,  when  completed  and  put  to 
use,  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  new  structure 
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is  to  be  started  in  a  few  days  and  the  contract  provides  that 
it  shall  be  completed  in  sixty  days. 

Guy  L.  Crook,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.,  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  manufacturers  of  roofing  tile  machinery. 

George  T.  Tidden  will  manufacture  drain  tile  at  Moorefield, 
W.  Va.,  and  would  like  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  drain 
tile  machinery. 

The  Drake  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Drake,  S.  C.,  has 
been  organized  by  W.  B.  and  J.  A.  Drake,  of  Bennettsville, 
and  J.  P.  Tart,  of  Blenheim,  S.  C. 

The  Marshall  Brick  Company,  of  Marshall,  Texas,  of  which 
W.  H.  Pugh  is  general  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  engine  of  150  to  200  h.p.  capacity. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  recently  sold  an  outfit  to  the 
Entress  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  consisting  of  No.  12  com¬ 
bined  machine,  rotary  automatic  cutter  and  12-foot  pug  mill. 

The  American  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  H.  Nicholson,  Scranton,  Pa.;  O.  Fuller  and 
C.  S.  Aiken,  of  Trenton.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$50,000. 

The  Richlands  Brick  Company,  Richlands,  Va.,  will  put  in 
a  waste  heat  dryer  and  is  on  the  market  for  200  steel  dryer 
cars  for  stiff-mud  brick.  Second-hand  equipment  will  answer 
if  in  good  condition. 

Benjamin  F.  Waughop  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of 
Charles  H.  Mattox,  at  Manchester,  Iowa.  Mr.  Waughop  is  an 
experienced  brickmaker  and  will  at  once  put  the  yards  in 
shape  for  continued  operation. 

The  plant  of  the  Kreischer  Brick  Company,  Kreischerville, 
N.  Y.,  was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which  started  in 
the  dryer.  The  plant  had  been  in  operation  about  a  month 
after  having  been  closed  down  all  winter. 

The  plant  of  the  Mountville  Brick  Company,  Mountville, 
Pa.,  was  purchased  at  receiver’s  sale  by  Frank  S.  Barr,  agent 
for  A.  B.  Kready  and  other  stockholders  of  the  company.  The 
plant  will  be  overhauled  and  put  in  condition  to  operate  at 
once. 

The  Pawhuska  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Paw- 
huska.  Okla.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,0»0  to 
$50,000.  The  directors  of  the  company  are:  A.  R.  Woods, 
R.  L.  Hall,  H.  H.  Brenner,  R.  F.  Booner,  W.  T.  Mosier  and 
J.  B.  Tolston,  all  of  Pawhuska. 

The  property  of  the  Clarendon  Clay  and  Mining  Company, 
Clarendon,  Vt.,  was  purchased  at  auction  by  John  S.  Buttles, 
of  Rutland.  The  company  mines  a  clay  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  product  is  nearly  all  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  Ticonderoga  paper  mills. 

A.  P.  Green  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Mexico  Brick 
and  Fire  Clay  Company,  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  for  $85,000,  under  ,an 
option  given  more  than  a  year  ago.  He  is  an  experienced 
brick  man  and  has  greatly  improved  the  plant  since  he  took 
charge,  and  will  construct  a  number  of  new  kilns. 

Albert  L.  Tidmarsh,  superintendent  of  the  Mason  City 
Sewer  Pipe  Factory,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  March  17,  1911.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Tidmarsh  had  been  connected  with  the  clay¬ 
working  business  for  many  years.  A  wife,  two  daughters  and 
one  son  survive. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  now  turning 
out  at  its  two  plants  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  150,000  brick 
dailv,  its  second  plant  having  recently  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  M.  W. 
Standiforth,  president;  C.  W.  B.  Bean,  vice-president,  and 
Montague  Standiforth,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Thomson  P.  Perine,  70  years  old,  known  as  one  of  the 
oldest  potters  in  the  country,  died  recently  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
after  an  illness  of  more  than  three  years.  Death  was  due  to 
the  infirmities  of  age  and  complications.  Mr.  Perine  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  and  since  his  early  youth  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  of  M.  Perine  &  Sons,  1009  West  Balti¬ 
more  street.  A  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters  survive. 
The  son,  E.  David  Perine,  will  continue  the  business. 

The  factory  department  of  the  National  Glass  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  through  the  bursting  of  a 
glass  tank,  although  this  cannot  be  stated  positively.  The 
loss  was  considerable,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  glass  tanks,  fan  and  crusher,  was  destroyed. 
Steps  will  be  taken  immediately  to  rebuild  the  destroyed 
plant.  The  factory  is  put  out  of  commission  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  factory  department.  The  National  Glass  Brick 
Company  is  building  another  plant  at  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  neai 
(Continued  on  page  656.) 
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Philadelphia,  but  this  will  not  be  ready  for  operation  for  some 
time. 

W.  Scott  Wilson,  51  years  old.  president  of  the  Denton 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  died  March  21  at  his  home  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

E.  A.  Edwards  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  organize 
a  brick  company  at  Evangeline,  La.,  where  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  high-grade  brick. 

The  Athol  Brick  Company,  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  has  filed  a 
certificate  with  the  Secretary  of.  State  of  an  agreement  of  the 
stockholders  to  dissolve  the  company. 

Harry  F.  Cobb  has  filed  suit  against  the  Carlisle  Clay  and 
Coal  Company,  at  Carlisle,  Ind.,  for  $5,000  for  injuries  received 
last  December  in  an  explosion  in  the  mine. 

J.  H.  Atherton,  of  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  has  bought  a  quarter 
interest  in  the  Bold  Bros,  brickyard  at  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 
New  machinery  will  be  added  and  other  improvements  made. 

The  South  Side  Brick  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  and  a  plant 
having  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  bricks  will  be  erected  at 
once. 

W.  A.  Dodds  has  his  rebuilt  brick  plant  at  Hickman,  Ky., 
well  under  way  and  hopes  to  have  same  in  full  operation  by 
the  first  of  the  coming  month.  New  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  plant  materially  improved  in  every  way. 

The  North  Lawrence  Clay  Products  Company  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products 
at  North  Lawrence,  Ohio.  J.  P.  Jones  is  president  of  the 
company. 

The  King  Mountain  Brick  Company,  of  Abingdon,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  J.  W.  Jefferson, 
of  Bristol,  Va.,  is  president;  Robert  Goode,  secretary,  and 
James  Cooley,  manager. 

The  Sherbrooke  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Augusta,  Me., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $600,000  capital  stock  by  Sanford 
L.  Fogg,  of  Bath;  E.  M.  Leavitt,  Winthrop;  L.  A.  Burleigh, 
E.  L.  McLean  and  others,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

The  Buffalo  Brick  Company,  at  Buffalo,  Kas.,  is  arranging 
to  install  a  new  equipment  consisting  of  Canton  Special  brick 
machine,  extra  heavy  pug  mill  and  large  reciprocating  cutter. 
This  equipment  was  purchased  from  the  Bonnot  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  through  their  Kansas  City  representative. 

Fire^at  the  plant  of  the  Claycraft  Brick  Company’s  plant 
at  Groveport,  Ohio,  caused  a  loss  of  $30,000,  on  which  there 
was  $10,000  insurance.  W.  IJ.  Iioagland,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  announced  that  the  burned  portion  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once.  The  main  office  of  the  company  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Aldridge  brick  yards  at  Dutchess  Junction,  N.  Y.,  es¬ 
tablished  many  years  ago  by  Thomas  Aldridge,  have  changed 
hands.  A  deed  passing  title  to  the  property  and  business  to 
new  hands  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  at 
Poughkeepsie.  The  consideration  named  is  $100,000.  The 
Thomas  Aldridge  Brick  and  Landing  Company  has  taken  over 
the  business.  The  deed  was  given  by  Thomas  and  Aaron  E. 
Aldridge,  as  executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Aldridge. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Dalton 
Bros.  Brick  Company,  of  Hopkinsville,  Kv.,  succeeding  the 
Dalton  Bros.  The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $50,000,  of  which 
$26,000  is  paid  in.  At  no  time  is  the  indebtedness  to  exceed 
$20,000.  The  incorporators  are:  George  D.  Dalton,  Monroe 
Dalton  and  G.  E.  Dalton.  They  will  continue  to  operate  their 
big  brickyard  and  do  a  general  stone  and  brick  contracting 
business.  The  business  has  been  established  for  twenty-seven 
years. 

The  good  will,  business  and  tangible  assets  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  were 
bought  recently  for  approximately  $1,000,000  by  the  Western 
Clay  Company,  a  new  corporation,  largely  controlled  by  the 
Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle.  The  prop¬ 
erty  transferred  includes  the  factory  and  site  at  the  foot  of 
Twenty-third  street,  in  Portland,  a  tract  of  34%  acres  on  the 
Willamette  river,  opposite  Oswego,  which  was  bought  for  a 
new  factory  site,  and  valuable  clay  deposits  in  various  parts 
of  Oregon. 

John  B.  Church,  who  for  many  years  has  controlled  and 
operated  the  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Golden, 
Colo.,  has  disposed  of  his  holdings  to  stockholders  of  the  Fair- 
view  Brick  Company,  of  Denver,  and  new  officers  are  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business.  The  Golden  property  is  valued  at  $225,- 
000.  The  new  officers  are:  H.  Stewart,  president;  James 
Knox,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  L.  D.’  Morris, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  offices  of  the  company  will  be 


in  connection  with  those  of  the  Fairview  Company  in  the 
Continental  building,  Denver. 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Illinois  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  the  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  2  per  cent,  was  declared. 

Clayton  Weaver,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  desires  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  to  the  trade  that  the  Weaver  Brothers  have  not 
been  in  the  brick  business  for  two  years. 

Southern  Building  Material  Company,  Arcade  building, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  in  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  hollow 
building  block,  and  would  like  to  have  manufacturers  quote 
prices. 

Ft.  Scott  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Ft.  Scott,  Kas.,  re¬ 
cently  added  three  Canton  represses  and  large  pug  mill,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Bonnot  Company  through  their  Kansas  City 
representative. 

Joseph  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Kaolin  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Dry  Branch,  Ga.,  recently  obtained  letters  pat¬ 
ent  on  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  drying  cars  which 
is  now  in  use  at  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  company. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  recently  sold  the  Alton  Brick 
Co.,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  new  equipment  for  their  plant,  as  follows: 
Canton  Special  brick  machine,  large  pug  mill,  reciprocating 
cutter,  three  nine-foot  dry  pans  and  four  Canton  represses. 

Louis  Geringter,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
plant  of  the  New  York  Pressed  Brick  Company,  at  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  April  1,  follow¬ 
ing  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  several 
children. 

The  Carbon  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Oliver 
building,  Pittsburg,  has  completed  improvements  and  in¬ 
stalled  new  equipment  in  its  plant  at  New  Castle  Junction,  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  which  will  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  to  35,000  brick  per  day. 

C.  E.  Brandisch  has  completed  negotiations  for  the  lease 
of  the  plant  of  the  Brownsville  (Texas)  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  and  announces  that  he  will  soon  operate  the  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  under  the  name  of  the 
C.  E.  Brandisch  Drain  Tile  Company.  New  machinery  will 
be  installed. 
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Model  “Q  A”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes— further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

See  ads  on  pages  696-698. 
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Written  for  The  Ct.ay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


VOLUME  OF  business  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  building  trades  has  taken  quite  a  jump 
in  the  last  month,  the  valuation  of  buildings 
for  which  permits  were  granted  in  March  be¬ 
ing  $2,090,703,  by  far  the  best  record  since 
last  July,  and  a  little  better  than  March,  1910, 
though  the  permits  granted  in  the  same  month 
of  1909  totaled  over  $3,000,000.  In  Oakland 
the  total  last  month  was  $1,027,756,  making 
March  the  best  month  since  April,  1910. 


There  is  considerable  activity  in  all  the  suburban  towns 


around  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  and  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  home  building  is  planned  for  the  coming  summer. 
Since  early  last  month  weather  conditions  have  been  very 
favorable  for  building  and  a  light  rain  this  week  has  given 
assurance  of  heavy  crops  all  over  the  State.  Contracts  have 
been  closed  on  some  large  structures  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
in  southern  California,  and  a  number  of  important  new  jobs 
in  San  Francisco  are  now  being  figured. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  production  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  during  the  month  in  the  district  around  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  operations  being  resumed  on  a  normal  scale  at  most 
of  the  outside  plants.  The  demand,  however,  continues  to 
increase  and  the  market  is  in  somewhat  better  condition  than 
last  month.  The  price  remains  at  $6.50  per  thousand,  but  the 
market  is  very  firm,  and  many  manufacturers  and  dealers  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  able  to  get  $7.00  by  the  first  of  May. 

The  pottery  plants  are  having  the  best  season  in  several 
years.  The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  is  now  coming  out  in 
good  shape,  with  a  number  of  the  larger  city  jobs  still  to  be 
heard  from,  and  most  of  the  manufacturers  are  making  large 
shipments  to  interior  towns.  There  is  also  some  demand  for 
drain  tile,  etc.,  in  connection  with  irrigation  and  reclamation 
work.  Most  of  the  large  buildings  being  erected  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  are  taking  large  lots  of  terra  cotta, 
pressed  brick,  etc.,  an  unusually  strong  demand  being  noted 
for  material  of  superior  quality  and  design. 

The  Port  Costa  (Cal.)  Brick  Works  started  up  several 
weeks  ago  after  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  ever.  The  plant  is  now  able  to  operate  more 
economically  than  before,  and  the  output  has  been  increased 
and  improved.  The  company  starts  with  a  large  bunch  of 
orders  taken  in  advance  by  the  United  Materials  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  new  business  is  coming  in  all  the  time. 

A  notable  job  in  this  city  is  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  large  edifice  at  Washington  and  Sacramento 
streets  is  being  rebuilt  of  brick.  It  will  be  faced  with  “rus¬ 
tic”  brick,  the  local  substitute  for  the  Eastern  “tapestry,”  and 
the  contract  for  the  material  has  been  placed  with  N.  Clark 
&  Sons. 


The  lone  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant  will  resume  work 
for  the  season  April  10,  using  a  new  mixture  wrhich  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  highly  satisfactory. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  who  have  about  completed  the 
delivery  -  of  glazed  and  polychrome  architectural  terra  cotta 
for  the  Hearst  building,  have  taken  an  additional  contract  on 
the  same  building,  amounting  to  $24,005,  for  terra  cotta  par¬ 
titions  and  furring. 

The  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Company,  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  some  months  on  a  new  plant  in  Alameda  county,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  expected  to  start  up  its  machinery  March  15,  but  owing 
to  damage  done  by  the  rain  early  in  the  month,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  until  March  24.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  run¬ 
ning  in  good  shape  at  present,  the  first  of  the  output  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  new  kilns,  etc.,  at  its  own  works. 

The  Vallejo  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Consolidated,  is  now 
making  up  a  kiln  of  paving  brick.  It  is  using  a  new  mixture 
of  materials  for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Hidecker,  manager  of 
the  concern,  is  confident  that  the  results  will  be  better  than 
any  formerly  obtained.  If  the  product  is  up  to  expectations 
quite  a  lot  of  it  will  probably  be  used  for  paving  purposes 
this  summer. 

The  Newton  Construction  Company  has  taken  a  contract 


for  laying  1,300  feet  of  eight-inch  vitrified  pipe  for  irrigating 
purposes  on  the  ranch  of  R.  F.  Buller,  near  Covina,  Cal. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  has  ready 
for  distribution  a  new  illustrated  catalogue  in  colors  showing 
a  large  variety  of  brick  and  clay  products,  as  well  as  several 
other  lines  of  building  material  handled  by  the  company,  and 
-samples  of  work  done  with  its  products.  Its  Golden  Gate 
sandstone  brick  is  being  used  in  a  new  building  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Hospital. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company,  a  new  concern,  which 
started  operations  near  Livermore,  Cal,,  a  few  months  ago, 
closed  down  about  the  middle  of  March  for  repairs  to  the 
dryer,  but  is  again  iri  operation.  The  company  expects  to 
have  a  capacity  run  this  summer,  as  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  already  on  hand,  including  one  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  for  35,000  brick.  The  company  is  get¬ 
ting  out  a  catalogue  of  its  products,  which  will  be  distributed 
among  the  consumers  of  fire  brick  all  over  central  California. 

J.  B.  Raine,  who  has  for  ten  years  operated  a  tile  factory 
near  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.,  and  has  supplied  most  of  the 
drain  tile  used  in  reclaiming  the  peat  lands  in  that  viciinity, 
is  retiring  from  the  business  and  has  sold  out  his  works  to 
Los  Angeles  parties.  The  identity  of  the  purchasers  has  not 
been  definitely  announced,  but  they  are  said  to  be  the  Simons 
Brick  Company  interests,  and  it  is  announced  that  a  pressed 
brick  plant  will  be  installed  in  addition  to  the  tile  works. 

H.  D.  Lore,  president  of  the  Temescal  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  acquired  large  clay  deposits  near  Co¬ 
rona,  Cal.,  has  selected  the  site  for  the  plant.  A  three-story 
building,  300  by  170  feet,  will  be  erected  and  a  general  outfit 
of  clayworking  machinery  installed,  the  intention  being  to 
produce  fire  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe,  etc. 

The  Sumas  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Sumas,  Wash.,  and  has  secured  a  site  near  that  place  for  a 
brick  and  pottery  plant,  with  an  ample  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  Cheney  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Olympia,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by  M.  Martin 
and  F.  A.  Pomeroy.  ‘  Sunset. 


MAKING  IMPROVEMENTS? 

If  so,  why  not  let  us 
quote  you  prices  on 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 
DISC  CLAY  FEEDERS 
ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT 
CONVEYORS 
BELTING 
PULLEYS 

SCREEN  AND  CUTTING  WIRES 


The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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and  always  maintaining  a  continuous  unbroken 
waterproof  seal.  Pitch  gives  to  the  foundation 
ideal  protection  against  water  and  frost. 

A  pitch-filled  brick  pavement  is  quieter  than 
one  filled  with  cement,  because  there  are  no 
resonant  hollow  spaces  underneath.  Each  brick 
rests  on  its  own  proper  foundation  and  there 
are  no  arches.  Cement-filled  pavements  arch 
over  depressions  of  the  foundation  and  then 
break  under  a  heavy  load,  leaving  long  ugly 
cracks.  A  pitch- filled  pavement  cannot  crack. 
If  one  brick  breaks  its  neighbor  is  not  affected. 
A  pitch-filled  pavement  cannot  bulge  or  blow 
up  or  break  or  crack  and  the  pitch  filler  will 
last  as  long  as  the  brick. 

Booklets  on  request. 


The  above  illustration  shows  what  may 
happen  to  a  pavement  where  Pitch  Filler  is 
not  used. 

In  this  case  the  pavement  had  expanded 
and  because  the  provision  for  taking  up  the 
expansion  was  inadequate  the  pavement  has 
blown  up. 

The  right  filler  to  use  between  the  joints  of 
any  block  paving  is  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 
Pitch  always  remains  plastic.  It  yields  readily 
when  the  blocks  expand  and  every  joint  is  an 
expansion  joint.  In  hot  weather  the  pitch  in 
the  joints  simply  rises  as  the  joints  become 
narrower.  When  the  weather  cools  the  joints 
widen  and  the  pitch  simply  sinks  lower,  never 
failing  to  maintain  its  adhesion  to  the  blocks, 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Boston  St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

New  Orleans  Seattle  London,  England 


Chicago  Philadelphia 

Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


New  York 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — First  class  front  brick 
shader.  Address,  with  references 
and  state  wages  expected.  Address 

BOX  262, 

■t  1  c  Macon,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Steam  shovel,  used  some 
in  brickyard,  but  in  good  order. 
Standard  gauge;  1%  -yards  capacity. 

CLIFFORD  CHASE, 

4  2c  Russell,  Lake  County,  Ill. 


WANTED — A  practical  man  is  open  for 
a  position  as  superintendent  or  burn¬ 
er  of  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  plant.  Can 
furnish  first-class  references  as  to  abil¬ 
ity,  etc.  Address  CITY, 

4  1  p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

3  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  a  soft  mud  brick  plant  using 
up-draft  kilns.  Have  had  fourteen  years 
of  experience.  Western  location  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  I.  L.  B., 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  new  Eagle  repress  on  which  not 
over  100,000  brick  have  been  made. 
Cost  $750.00;  will  sell  for  $400.00.  Ma¬ 
chine  in  perfect  condition.  Address 
HIGHTSTOWN, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brickyard,  consisting  of  about  three 
acres  of  land.  Located  on  railroad  at 
Blackstone.  Real  bargain  to  quick 
buyer.  Address 

GEO.  P.  ADAMS, 

4  1  cm  Blackstone.  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five-foot  dry  pan,  bucket  clay  ele¬ 
vator  and  two-mold  dry  press,  made  by 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company; 
26-foot  16-inch  clay  conveyor,  made  by 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company;  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  screen.  All  in  good  condition. 
Will  sell  at  half  price. 

GOLD  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

3  tf  d  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 


WANTED. 

A  party  to  co-operate  in  exploiting  a 
valuable  clay  property  in  Illinois.  Ad¬ 
dress  REFRACTORY, 

4  7  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Blower 
*  Company  100-inch  %  housed  fan,  used 
less  than  one  week. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
3  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  tile  burner  for  a  down- 
draft  kiln.  Only  those  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  need  apply.  Address 

BOX  4— R.  S.  W„ 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  reliable  brickmaker  to  take  charge 
of  a  plant.  Must  be  steady  and  com¬ 
petent.  Address 

ROOM  401,  230  E.  Ohio  St., 

4  1  d  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

I  am  looking  for  a  good  business 
opening  or  farm.  Price  must  be  right. 
Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address 

C.  W„  BOX  965, 

4  6  d  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Entire  equipment  of  ten-track  steam 
tunnel  dryer  or  cars  separately;  gauge 
25  inches,  roller  bearing.  Condition  ex¬ 
cellent. 

SMITH  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

4  I  d  407  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

At  once,  one  nine-foot  dry  pan;  must 
be  in  good  condition.  Preference  given 
an  “American.” 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
404-14  Frost  Bldg.. 

4  1  d  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  a  new  brick  plant, 
daily  capacity  of  80,000.  All  high-grade 
ware.  Must  be  well  recommended  and 
with  some  money  to  invest  in  com¬ 
pany.  Address  BOX  4— P.  D.  G., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Big  deposit  of  white  pottery  clay  cov¬ 
ering  414  acres  of  land.  Suitable  for 
brick,  tile  and  pottery.  Right  up 
against  good  countyseat  town  and  on 
two  main  lines  of  railroad.  Will  sell 
land  to  company  wishing  to  work  the 
clay.  Plenty  of  wood  and  lignite  coal 
on  land  to  burn  kilns. 

NEWTON  &  DRISKILL, 

4  3  cm  Union  City,  Okla. 


WANTED, 

Position  by  a  technical  graduate,  33 
years  old.  Experienced  in  construc¬ 
tion,  installation  of  machinery  and  op¬ 
eration.  Address  BOX  3,  T.  H., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  by  a  capable  man,  who 
has  given  special  attention  to  burning. 
Is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving,  face,  building  brick, 
conduit  and  tile.  Prefers  location  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Address  MICH., 

2  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

3  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE 

Soft  mud,  pallet  system  brick  plant, 
manufacturing  red  brick.  Only  yard  in 
city  of  15,000.  Railroad  sidetrack  in 
yard.  Has  been  leased  for  five  years, 
but  lessees  have  now  gone  to  another 
city  to  take  charge  of  yard  belonging 
to  their  father.  This  is  worth  investi¬ 
gating,  for  it  will  be  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure,  and  on  terms  if  desired. 

FIFIELD  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

4  3  cm  Janesville,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

As  I  am  going  out  of  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  I  have  the  following  items,  which 
are  in  good  order,  for  sale: 

\  A  Martin  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

2  large  steam  boilers. 

1  60  h.p.  Atlas  engine. 

1  80  h  p.  Atlas  engine. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34x10x4%  inches. 
150  24-inch  gauge  6  ft.  long  Atlas  brick 
cars. 

1  Cummer  dryer  fan,  20-inch  blade. 

54%  inches  high,  2  7-16-inch  shaft, 

2  Atlas  car  transfers. 

1,500  feet,  12  pounds  to  the  yard,  iron 
rails. 

600  feet,  16  pounds  to  the  yard,  iron 
rails. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

3031  Stillson  Ave.,  S.  E., 

2  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(Continued  on  Page  662.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co.  is  now  prepared  to 
furnish  equipment  and  plans  for  modern  and  practical  clay  dryers. 

The  design  and  supervision  of  modern  clayworking  plants 

NOTE — Clay  workers  desiring  to 
make  alterations  or  improvements 
in  their  dryers  or  plant  should 
consult  us. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Trautwein.  % 

TRAUTWEIN  DRYER  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 


will  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  waste  heat  dryers  in  the  country 
and  their  equipment,  were  designed  and 
installed  under  the  supervision  of  our 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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WANTED. 

Position  as  molder  in  sewer  pipe 
plant.  Can  make  own  molds  and  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references.  Address 

BOX  4— W.  B„ 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  practical  licensed  engineer.  One 
who  has  had  experience  with  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery.  A  good  position  to 
right  party.  Must  be  sober.  Address 

OHIO, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  3,  B.  T.  CO., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Manager  for  a  new  brick  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  80,000  brick  per  day. 
Must  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise.  Steady  job  all 
the  year  around  to  the  right  man. 
Must  have  a  good  business  experience. 
Address  BOX  4 — I.  X.  L., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Cut-off  table  man  for  No.  83  Ameri¬ 
can  clay  automatic  table.  One  pug- 
mill  man  and  a  foreman  for  brickmak¬ 
ing  room.  Must  be  a  mechanic,  thor¬ 
oughly  understanding  all  brickmaking 
machinery.  BURKE  BRICK  CO., 

3  2  d  Ft.  Smith.  Ark. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  man  with  a 
small  amount  of  money  who  is  willing 
to  invest  in  and  manage  a  proposed 
brick  plant  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Op¬ 
portunities  unlimited. 

VICKSBURG  PROGRESSIVE 
LEAGUE, 

4  3  dm  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


AN  INVESTMENT. 

An  opportunity  to  invest  in  exten¬ 
sions  and  improvements  to  brick  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pavers  and 
face  brick.  First-class  shale,  cheap 
fuel,  two  good  railroads  and  ample  mar¬ 
ket.  Proposition  will  make  25  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  upward.  This  will  bear 
close  investigation.  Address 

W.  S.  C„ 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— FACE  BRICK  PLANT. 

Stiff  mud  machinery,  latest  design 
and  fully  equipped.  In  active  operation 
making  face  brick;  colors:  black,  buff, 
gray,  brown,  white  and  mottled  brick. 
Clay  at  dry  pan,  coal  at  boilers.  Plenty 
water.  Good  market,  such  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  points.  Terms  reasonable.  Will 
sell  all  or  part  to  a  practical  daywork' 
er.  *Must  have  good  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  4 — A.  L., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Foreman  for  a  plant  manufacturing 
red  shale  brick,  stiff  mud  process.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Address 

BOX  4— B.  J„ 

4  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

A  good  proposition,  recently  experted 
by  reputable  ceramic  engineer.  Most 
desirable  location  in  the  South — central 
Alabama — healthy  climate,  good  city, 
schools;  can  work  year  round. 

Fine  opportunity;  proposition  been 
thoroughly  tried;  good  money-maker; 
entire  equipment  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion. 

Modern  stiff  mud,  60,000  capacity 
steam  shovel,  steam  dryer;  good  kilns. 
Splendid  railroad  facilities;  three  trunk 
lines  and  branches;  private  switch  to 
trunk  line. 

Clay  for  20  years  and  more.  Good 
market  at  all  seasons.  Object  in  sale: 
Owner  must  move  away.  Outside  in¬ 
terests  induce  selling  plant.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused. 

If  interested,  write  G.  A., 

3  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  burner,  either 
dry  or  stiff-mud  process.  Eastern  lo¬ 
cation  desired.  Address 

BOX  4— S.  S„ 

4  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant  complete.  40,000 
daily  capacity.  Chambers  Brick  Machine, 
Automatic  Cut-off,  etc. ;  American  Blower 
Drier,  Atlas  Cars.  Entire  plant  practic¬ 
ally  new  and  in  perfect  ruuning  order. 

F.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

120  West  Eighth  St., 

3  3  cm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Babel  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

As  superintendent  of  a  brick,  tile  or  sewer  pipe  plant 
by  an  active,  energetic,  reliable  workman  of  many  years 
experience.  Understands  every  detail  of  the  business 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  continuous  kilns.  Have 
had  good  success  in  managing  men.  A  permanent 
situation  preferred.  For  further  information,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  address  BOX  4  D.  C., 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Universal  Turret  Nozzle 

The  Most  Efficient  Device  Known  for  Hydraulic  Stripping 

NO  HOSE,  RE.QUIRE.D— Con¬ 
nected  direct  to  pipe  line  from  pump. 

Does  not  have  to  be  staked  down  or 
anchored  in  any  way. 

Universal  in  movement,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  delivery  and  greater  “flexibility” 
than  hose. 

EASILY  AND  SAFELY  OPER= 

ATED  BY  ONE  MAN. 

This  nozzle  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  moved,  as  against  other 
methods  of  hydraulic  stripping. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Universal  Nozzle  Company 

502  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 
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SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Twenty-Five 
Long-  Years 

of  time  and  weather 
have  tried  out  Ricketson’s 
famous  Red  Brick  brand 


COLOR 


For  Mortar,  Brick, 
Cement,  Stone,  etc. 
Proved  to  be  absolutely 
permanent.  Red, 
Brown,  Buff,  Purple 
and  Black. 


Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Works 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

- 


SHUMAKER 

PATENT  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS 

Burns  99  Percent  Hard  Bricks 
Old  Kilns  Remodeled 

Plans  and  Yard  Rights  Cheap 

J.  H.  Shumaker  &  Co., 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


Wuerz  k  Hillenbrand 


197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 


The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


DESIRABLE  CLAYWORKING  PLANT 
On  Southern  Railway 

Favorably  located,  with  good  clay  deposit  nearby. 

Owner  Of  Plant  Will  Sell 

Either  all  or  part  of  his  interest.  Capacity,  5  to  10  Carloads  Daily  of  Brick 
And  Two  or  Three  Cars  of  Coal  Which  is  Mined  With  the  Clay. 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  Man  With  Money. 

Clay  workers  Should  Investigate  This  Proposition. 

Refer  to  File  No.  9 102, and  write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
or 

Chas.  S.  Chase,  Western  Agent, 

Room  700  Chemical  Bdlg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  ‘‘Brickmakers’  Manual,” 
$3.00  ;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday 
details  of  brickmaking.  ‘‘Clay  Glazes  and 
Enamels,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes. 
“Analyses  of  Clays,”  $2.00  ;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well-known 
clays  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  “The 
Clayworkers’  Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual 
for  all  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  clay.  "Clays,”  $5.00 ;  their 
occurrences,  properties  and  uses,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  those  of  the  United  States 
Any  or  all  of  these  books  mailed  postage 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  clayworkers. 
Address  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x36  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  1414x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  1314x15  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phcenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  10}ixl4  Buckeye, 
10x14  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 
etc. 

x  ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9x10  Reed,  8*4x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x16,  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5, 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans, 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Siam  College, 

RUTGEHS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 

Sears  ;  a  short  oourse  of  two  years,  designed  for 
le  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Improved  Belt  Conveyors 

For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dmt-prooj. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  I7th-i8th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 
Fulion  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


■\ 


Department  ol  Ceramic  Engineering 
OHio  State  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  f  or 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clay  working,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX”  I 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 

rim  -I 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable ,  references. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  sne- 

oess. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wn‘:„Us  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Auger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mud  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen . 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep . 

“CLAYW ORKERS'  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  . 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  . 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.. 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis . 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson . 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C  G.  Elliott . 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott.. 


$5.00 

3.00 


2.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 


MUELLER  BROS., 

2935  Clark  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT  KILN  CONSTRUC= 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Single  and  Duplex  Pumps 


A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References:  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla  ;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 


Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Home  Office  and  Factory, 

Derby,  Conn. 


Old  Machines  Taken  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLA Y ‘WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


jseutrfaanc!  condensers 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References  :  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co. ,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio ;  W.  S.  Ravenseroft,  Ridgway,  Pa. ;  Alumina 
Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

t  ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


1  RADE  MARKS 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
iflvention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  fl.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3S,B,"i“l"*''  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,eoo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  live-inch  Pote; 

4, too  tour-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


Red  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  Is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F.CU.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
JSlO^FOIiK,  Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Slde=Label” 

Clin  metallic  Paw  to., 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Pacing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PHILLIPS  <S  McLaren  CO. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mg:  cz>^y-/ro 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


4 

Write  for  Catalog. 


STATE  COLLEGE  of 
CERAmiCS 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  cS  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Alfred  University, 

AUF^ED,  REW  Yow 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director . 


Roofing  Tiles 

The  greatest  Money  Makers  in  the  clay  industry. 

Demand  Exceeds  the  Supply. 

16  years’  experience  enables  us  to  design,  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  plants  successfully.  We  will  Test  Your  Clay. 

Stolp  &  Wiederhold, 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILL. 
DENVER,  COLO. 


Th 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


'l*'  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Bolivar,  Pa. 

We  Make  Six  Lines  of  Brick  That  Are  Winners: 

..  Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 

2.  “Velour  Bine”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey.  Buff, 

Golden,  Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

3.  Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 

4.  Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

5.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 

6.  Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler 

Settings. 

Associated  Plants  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  Largest  Line  of  Impervious  Face 
Brick  of  Any  Manufacturer  in  America. 

Agencies  Desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Portsmouth 

Pans,  Screens,  Presses,  Dies, 
Wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Mine  Cars.  Brick  Rattlers. 
Municipal  Castings. 

The  Portsmouth  Machine  &  Casting  Co. 

Let  us  figure  with  you.  PORI  SMOUTH,  OHIO. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


Books  tor  Bookmakers. 

THE  BRICKM AKERS’  MANUAL . Morrison  and  Reep.  $3.00 

CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . Henry  R.  Griffen.  5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND  USES 

. : . Heinrich  Ries.  5.00 

BRICKLAYING . Owen  B.  Maginnis.  2.00 

THE  CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK .  2.00 

BURNING  BRICK  IN  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS . 

. W.  D.  Richardson.  1.00 

KILN  RECORDS . W.  D.  Richardson.  l.Oo 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE . C.  G.  Elliott.  1.50 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . C.  G.  Elliott.  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE . J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Inoependeni  inf  Suspended  miners 

the  distinguishing  fl Q V  DAMQ 
feature  of  our  lilll  iHliO 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MODERN  CLAY- 
ORKING  ENGINEERS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 


BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MF6.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 
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IT  DOES  NOT  PAY 

To  operate  kilns  that  are  designed  in  a  slip-shod, 
old-fashioned  manner  when  the  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  of  a  money-maker — 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 

can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 
Particulars  cheerfully  furnished. 

QEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


COLUMBUS 

Elevator  Boot 

Is  the  Best. 

Has  Special  Features 

Worth  Investigating. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Prices  on 

Pulleys,  Gears,  Belting, 
Buckets,  Bolts,  etc. 

The  Ceramic  Supply  and  Construction  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 


311  Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  ( 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 


DRAINING  CLAY  PITS. 

For  this  rough-service  you  need  a  pump  that  is 

simplicity  itself - one  that  will  handle  any  kind  of 

dirty,  muddy,  gritty  liquids  without  suffering  the  least 
injury,  in  short  a 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP. 

No  engine,  belt,  oil.  packing  or  special  foundation 

required;  just  a  steam  pipe  from  boiler - that’s  all. 

Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

Simple  to  Install.  Simple  to  Operate. 

Our  catalog  is  yours.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Chicago  Agency,  223-231  No.  Jefferson  St. 


CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DnvENPORT  psihihl  locopiotiie 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built 
for  use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  /^Vplrst  Ave"  So! 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Fines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME,. 

Do  you  know,  dear  reader, 

that  when  you  buy 

magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 

one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See 

our  money-saving  club  offers  on 

pages  592  and  593. 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00  1 

Country  Life  in  America  .  .  . 

4.00 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

[  $6.25 

Value . 

$9-oo  j 

CLAY=WORKER . 

$2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

1. 00 

McClure’s . 

1.50 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

[-$5.60 

Metropolitan . •  . 

1.50 

i 

Value . 

$9.00  ^ 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00  'l 

Colliers . 

5-50 

Good  Housekeeping . 

1-25 

t$6.85 

Value . 

$8.75  „ 

I 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

- 

1 

Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


O  RIG  INAL 


SYSTEM 


Bums 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


ORIGINAL 

Sffess 


SYSTEM 


DRYIING 


ORIGINAL 


BURNING 


Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Infringars  will  be  prosecuted. 


O  RIG  INAL 


SYSTEM 


Burns 
Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


ORIGINAL 

Zftess 
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DRYING 
SCREENING  or 
“RAINY  DAYS” 

For  the  man  that  owns 

A  DIESENER. 

The  Diesener  Clay  Cleanser  and 
Flomogenizer  is  the  only  machine  in 
existence  which  removes  objectiona¬ 
ble  matter  from  clay  in  its  original 
wet  condition  through  1-16  in.  slot. 

You  Have  to  See  It. 

It’s  Too  Marvelous  to  Believe. 


RICHARD  G.  HOFFMANN, 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

Send  samples  of  clay  prepaid  to  W.  A.  JONES 
FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles.  Ohio. 


JUST  THINK! 

A  continuous  kiln  that  will  save  one- 
half  your  fuel  and  cheaper  in  construc¬ 
tion  than  round  or  rectangular  down 
draft  kilns.  Can  be  handled  to  produce 
the  same  results  as  round  down  draft 
kilns  and  use  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  for 
fuel.  This  kiln  is  in  compartments,  and 
the  chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from 
Fifteen  to  Fifty  Thousand  each  of  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Is  especially  suited  for  burn¬ 
ing  paving  brick  and  can  be  built  any 
capacity,  to  suit  any  location.  Say  a 
plant  that  wants  to  make  Fifty  Thous¬ 
and  brick  per  day,  the  kiln  will  cost 
Eleven  to  Thirteen  Thousand  Dollars. 
Let  me  figure  on  your  work. 


GEORGE  W.  OGAN, 

108  Logan  Ave.,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


iSP^Send  for  Circular  and  Prico- 
List. 


GEORGE  CAFNELL, 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Type  “C”  Milwaukee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2 ]/2  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lest  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  (h  n  11(1 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY  -  WORKER,  for  one  year,  l  “  J 

to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  “  w 


"POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


TUNNEL  &  CAR  KILN 

RflVFR  ^®AL  BILL 

OMVC.O  [ y2  0f  LABOUR  BILL 

Burns  1,000  Facing  Bricks  with  1  to  1  y2  Cwt.  of 
Small  Coal.  Burns  also, 

TILES,  TERRA  COTTA,  FIRE  BRICKS, 
EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

A  Fair  Number  in  Operation.  Sixty  Years’  Experience. 
License  Sold  and  Kilns  Contracted  for. 


HOFFMANN  ^"omp^y" 

Finsbury  Pavement  House,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 
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Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for 
Ceramic  Industries. 


Burners  in  Operation  at  Plant  of  Federal  Betterment  Co.,  Cherry  vale,  Kan. 


Give  us  number  and  type  of  kilns  and  num¬ 
ber  fire  openings,  also  price  of  coal,  and 
we  will  give  you  estimates  on  equipment. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. lnc 

Engineers  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Manufacturers 


MORE.HE.AD  MFC.  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

<L  The  illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  ond  Boiler  feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros,  manufacturers  of  Brick  , 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


:  -  ? 


| 


FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 


<1  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C,  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  stvam  plant. 

<1  In  every  p3rt  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  tjie  STEAM  PU  MP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C.  In  every  Case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction.  . 
d.  You  may' have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  Qur 
claims  at  our  expense. 

C,  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  '‘Trap  Book.” 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 

being  done  most  successfully.  . 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 

product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Froducer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 


H.  HflIGH 


Brickworks  Engineer, 


CATSK1LL,  N.  Y. 
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We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 


and  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrows. 

Everybody  duplicates  orders;  they  must  be 
used  to  be  appreciated. 

Price  $7.50  each. 

Stock  size  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 

(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 

James  W.  Hensley, 


Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher. 


Indianapolis,  Ind, 


SAND  DRYER. 

Weight,  l,1001bs.  Every  brick  work  needs 
one.  Diameter  over  all,  aft.  1  in.  Height, 4  ft. 
9  in.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  one  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  party  subject  to  ten  days’  trial  and 
approval.  We  sell  them  that  way  and  not 
one  ever  came  hack. 


EMMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Claj^-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 


CASH 


THE  CLAY- WORKER, 


Indianapolis. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CERTAINTY  IS  WHAT  A  MAN  NEEDS  IN  EVERYTHING. 


Made  in  SIX  Sizes. 


The  BRICK  MANUFACTURER  Who  Buys  an 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

Buys  Absolute  Certainty 

BECAUSE  he  can  pulverize  his  Shale, 
Clay,  Stone  and  Brick  Bats  any  time  of 
the  year  in  desired  quantities  to  required 
fineness,  and  do  it  with  less  power  and 
cost  of  operation. 

The  Ring  is  the  Why. 

All  Machines  Guaranteed.  Thirty  days’ 
grinding  test  granted  prior  to  acceptance. 

Get  your  inquiries  started  out 
by  the  next  mail. 


AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

Suite  410  Jacc&rd  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
BRICKYARD  REQUIREMENTS 

OUR  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

swinging  in  a  complete  circle,  will  dig 
and  deliver  your  material  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

For  moderate  outputs,  this  is  the  most 
economical  machine,  as  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  man. 

OUR  STANDARD  SHOVELS 

are  also  in  great  favor — the  larger  mod¬ 
els  satisfactorily  meeting  requirements 
where  a  high  cut  is  necessary. 


The  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  Excavating  Machinery  is  the  best  the 
market  affords,  therefore  it  is  EFFICIENT,  RELIABLE  AND  DURABLE. 


We  also  build 

*  \Tn  mnncn  HDRnnPd — noAHU  INF  FYCAVATORS— BALLAST  UNLOADERS. 


Model  35— C.  H.  Klein  Brick  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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WINDING 

DRUMS 

Direct  Driven  or 
Bevel  Geared. 

Three  different  patterns. 

Strong.  Simple. 
Satisfactory. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  fully 
describing  all  styles  of 
Cars  and  Winding  Drums. 


CLAY  CARS 

Side  Dump 
Bottom  Dump 
Any  Capacity 


Side  Boards  bolted — not  nailed — 
to  corner  posts. 

Wood  work — White  oak. 
Wheels — Very  best  railroad  car 
wheel  chilled  iron. 

Oil  reservoir  dust  proof. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek. 
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THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Sales  Agents  for 


THE  FATE  LINE  OF  CL  AY  WORKING  EQUIPMENT 
THE  ELWOOD  DRY  PRESS.  THE  JOPLIN  ROCK  CRUSHER 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


If  you  are  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  screen  and  are  undecid¬ 
ed  which  will  best  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose,  let  us  help  you  out  of  your 
difficulty  by  installing  the 


“MEGO  PIANO 
WIRE  SCREEN” 


It  is  properly  designed  and  is 
the  most  substantially  built  Screen 
on  the  market  today,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  wires  can  not 
spread  and  can  be  replaced  with¬ 
out  buying  especially  designed 
wires  from  the  manufacturer  at 
prohibitive  prices.  We  guarantee 
the  capacities  for  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  size  Screens  are  sold.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  2,  which  briefly  sets 
forth  the  merits  of  this  Screen,  and 
presents  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  subject  of  screening  clay  by 
this  process. 


Every  manufacturer  of  clay  products  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  drying  clay  wares.  This  is  an  inher¬ 
ent  feature  of  the  industry  and  it  is  certainly  to  the  interest  of  every  manufacturer  of  clay  ware  to  install  that 
system  which  will  do  the  work  at  the  least  cost  and  with  the  most  uniform  success,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  dried  product.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  only  system  that  will  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  the  most  exacting  is  the 

JUSTICE 
RADIATED 
HEAT  DRYER 

Patented 


We  know  this  is  a  rather  broad  statement,  but  if  given 
the  opportunity  we  will  be  able  to  convince  you  of  its 
truth.  This  Dryer  will  dry  a  larger  variety  of  clays  and 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  uniformly  dried  ware  than 
any  other.  It  is  an  economical  Dryer  to  install,  because 
there  is  no  expense  for  upkeep;  the  fuel  consumption  per 
ton  of  dried  ware  is  less  than  in  any  other;  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  labor 
is  required  to  operate  it; 
conditions  are  always 
under  full  control  of  the 
operator.  Successful  re¬ 
sults  are  always  certain. 
Our  Bulletin  No.  1  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  and 
it  will  be  a  privilege  to 
send  it  to  you,  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  do  upon 
request. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobke*. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 


The 

Handiest 

Combination 

Ever 

Invented 


TOOLS  IN  one: 


AN  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT. 


CAN  BE  USED  IN  A  THOUSAND  WAVS 
around  the;  home:  AND  OFFICE. 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young"  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Clay=Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CEAY-WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued  . 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number . 


County 


State 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 

Has  a  die  of  extra  depth  and  brick  are  moving  downward  in 
the  die  while  pressure  is  applied.  Result — Smoother  brick. 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


AUGERJMACHINES,  CUTTING  TABLES,  PUG  MILLS, 

DRY  PANS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 


We  solicit  your  inquiries. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 

Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  ^  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  1J^  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  rip  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  1 %  yard  or  1  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  ^  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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TheYoungren  Continuous  Kiln 
Producer  Gas  Fired 


OUR  NUMEROUS  installations  of  the  YOUNGREN 
KILN  are  giving  splendid  results.  On  the  strength 
of  the  proven  results,  we  are  now  constructing  these  kilns  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  saving  of  60  %  of  the  cost  of 
burning,  combined  with  absolute  uniformity  of  burn  and  min¬ 
imum  kiln  losses  makes  this  Kiln  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
up-to-date  clayworker. 

It  is  built  in  two  types — COMPARTMENT  or  TUN¬ 
NEL,  and  is  successfully  burning  all  classes  of  clay  and  all 
the  principal  products. 

Literature  fully  covering  the  Y oungren  Kiln  Will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworkmg  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Berg1  Dry  Press 


The  New  Model  Berg  Press  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construction. 
Stronger  than  ever,  yet  simple  in  its  massiveness,  it  stands  farther  in  advance 
of  all  other  machines  of  this  type  than  ever  before. 


Consider 
These  Points: 

( 1 )  Greater  pressure 
and  fewer  working 
and  wearing  points 
than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Brick  with  gran¬ 
ulated  surfaces  abso- 
lutely  impossible. 

(3)  Self-contained — 
No  out-board  bearing. 

(4)  All  working  parts 
above  clay  line. 

(5)  Instantaneous  ad¬ 
justment,  to  take  up 
wear  of  plungers,  close 
to  operator’s  hand. 

(6)  Each  press  ship¬ 
ped  complete  in  one 
piece. 


Our  Exhibit  No.  2111 
gives  complete 
details. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  RAYMOND  “777”  BRICK  MACHINE 

AND 

THE  RAYMOND  No.  2  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Our  “777”  is  a 
brick  machine  of 
unapproached  rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  make 
more  brick  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  any 
other  machine  of 
equal  rated  capacity. 

Entirely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  every 


part  “Get-at-able.”  - 

A  product  of  the  best  Engineering  skill,  it  contains  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  the  modern  clay  working  machinery  builder.  Its  capacity  is  40,000 
to  60,000  standard  size  brick  per  ten  hours. 

Our  No.  2  Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  step  in  advance  of  all  other 

machines  on  the 
market  to-day. 
Working  parts 
reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of 
the  reel  makes  it 
free  from  rack 
and  jar.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  brick 
machine. 


Our  Exhibits  explain  these  machines  fully. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworki ng  Mach  i ?iery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Are  You  having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself — no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 
A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00, 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00, 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 


Conveyors,  etc.;  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting,  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  c 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G,  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $l.50» 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users,  in  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Announcement 


ARBICKLE  &  COMPANY 

.  Successors  to 

Madden  < 5  Co.  and  Scott=Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

(Rushville  Plant) 

A  New  Concern — And  Yet  Not  New 

We  wish  to  announce  to  our  many  friends  and  patrons  that  we  have 
taken  over  the  Rushville  Plant  of  the  Scott- Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
and  will  in  the  future  operate  it  under  the  name  of  ARBUCKUE  & 
COMPANY. 

We  have  all  the  patterns,  designs,  drawings,  etc.,  of  the  mtire  Stiff  Mud  Line 
which  has  been  made  here  in  Rushville  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

We  will  retain  the  same  organization  here  that  has  been  in  charge 
of  this  plant,  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  line  of 
machinery  and  the  wants  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Maker. 

The  “Madden”  Tile  and  Brick  Machines 

can  be  found  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  doing  grand 
work,  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

Wc  have  a  fully  equipped  shop,  operate  our  own  foundry,  and  have  some  EXPERTS 
with  us  whose  business  it  is  to  overcome  your  troubles  and  provide  a  remedy. 

Put  it  up  to  us.  Give  us  a  chance  at  your  business. 

We  have  a  magnificent  line  of  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Tile  Mills, 

Stiff  Mud  and  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators, 
Crushers,  Feeders  and  Supplies. 

We  Make  a  Specialty 

of  Fire  Proofing  Machinery,  and  have  a  new  and  original  Fire 
Proofing  Die,  adjustable  to  any  clay  or  conditions  in  a  few  seconds, 
while  the  machine  is  running.  THE  DIE  WILL  OVERCOME  YOUR 
FIRE  PROOFING  DIFFICULTIES. 

No  order  is  too  small  to  have  our  careful  attention, 
and  none  too  large  for  us  to  handle  satisfactorily. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue. 

ARBUCKLE  <S  COMPANY 

Rushville,  Ind. 

Sold  by  Scott’Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

Horizontal  Machine 


,  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

l 

A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  best  material,  by  shilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  brick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

W e  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

POTTS  MOLD  SANDER  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Brickyard  Accessories 


DISINTEGRATORS  laving 

Chilled  Rolls,  St  eel  Cufhng'  Bars, 

Steel  Shafts,  Ring-Oil  J  ournals, 
up-to-date  in  every  way. 

GRANULATORS  or  Feeders, 

two  styles. 

PUG  MILLS,  any  size  or  capacity 
desired. 

CLAY  CARS,  side  or  ho#om 

dump. 

ELEVATORS,  any  width  or 
len  gth  d  esired.  Sand  Dryer, 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Mlolds,  Mule 
Trucks. 

WIRE  ROPE  CONVEYORS  for  Dryer  or  Rack  and  Pallet  Yards. 


A  Money-Maker: 


The  Best  Winding  Drum,  all  iron  and  steel,  has  powerful  friction. 
Self-contained,  either  spur  or  hevel  g’ear,  to  suit  any  location.  Try  one. 


For  accessories  you  will  g’et  your  money  s  worth  from  us  every  timec 

Write  for  Catalog  and  prices. 


&  A.  Potts 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1910,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,' an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW.’ 

=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

To  TTlP  ^  you  how  to  d:vide  each  word  into  sylla- 

lilt,  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 

a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  anrl  Srfinnl  Its  simple  arrangement  and 
.  t  .  ft/lllC  UllU  OL1IUUI  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Printed 
trom  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  nV  ina. 
uize  when  closed  5J  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


•th°T.°^W£rJly  '"’Pavements  are  the  following: 

14  C^S’Ttf4TThe  TV  ords  th®  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
definftli ™ T7  "T  W°rT  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 

ewT  /  are  a.ccurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
snactes  of  meaning. 

Words  D  i  V  i  d C d  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 
“  themanner  employed  by  the  best  writers.  7 

T  Prooer6™^  wWtS?  ^  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 

sma?l  letters13  Wlt  l  caPlt£d  letters,  common  norms  begin  with 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  f  y  y 

T  a  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 

m etTodTf  iT  defirV t10ns.  lnstead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 

F.T  vS  P’ac”lg  m  .a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

E  suffix  worTdfl^l  Per1VatUT'ST'e  seParately  indexed  instead  of  the 
T  d  D  flX  words  bem?  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 

utilftyP  dlGnt  US6d  t0  SaVS  SpaCe’  ^ut  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 

Manincffidin^  tefnarT!natU^  ia  School  and  Office, 

nf  f  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

of  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 

tTf  u  f  ress5  af  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor- 
Dffiihsml0nn  P;aCt6S’  Monaments ;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo- 
win,  ’•  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
rdifieH  sin  m  blt®rature;and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim- 

Tnibd  States  in 

SIZE  5i  x  Si  INCHES 


IOOO  PAGES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

r 

T*  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Soft 

Clay 

Brick 

Machines 

Are 

the 

Only 

Kind 

We 

Build 

and 

We 

Build 

Them 

Well. 

Stout 

Shafts, 

Long 

Bearings, 

Large 

Oil 

Holes, 

Strong 

Gears, 

Steel 

Liners 

and 

Other 

Details 

in 

Proportion. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A.  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brich  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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MILLS 


Here  are  some  pug  mills  which  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  Ihey  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  design,  in  their  construction  and  in  their  operation.  While  of  the  open 
top  open  front  pattern,  they  possess  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  either  the  open  or  the  closed  mill.  We  have  them  in  spur-geared  and 
bevel-geared,  single-geared  and  compound-geared,  pushing  and  pulling  patterns; 

large  and  small  sizes. 


THIS  IS  HOW  THEY  WORK 

The  top  and  front  end  are  open  but  each  knife  being  independently  adjustable 
for  pitch,  a  few  front  knives  are  set  flatter  than  the  others.  This  holds  the  clay  in 
the  mill  a  length  of  time  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pitch  of  the  front  and  tear 
knives.  You  can  set  the  knives  so  that  the  mill  will  run  over  at  the  discharge  end 

if  you  want  to. 

The  clay  is  delivered  in  a  loose,  granular  form,  easily  fed  to  other  machines, 
not  in  large  irregular  shaped  chunks  which  clog  the  hoppers  and  chutes. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
It  Explains  These  Pug  Mills  Fully 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Do  Hundreds  of  Clayworkers  Use 

The  Rust  Clay  feeder  and  Mixers? 


There  Are  Many,  Many  Reasons.  Here  Are  Some  of  Them 

i 


BET 

lCTTTar?4 

w 

ti 

'  ;r.  m 

—  ,rV'  nos 

Type  A,  Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Side  Delivery  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  Box  Removed 


The  principal  reason  is 
because  it  will  save  them 
the  labor  of  one  to  two 
men,  and  paid  for  itself 
the  first  year  from  the 
wages  thus  earned. 

That  is  enough  reason. 
But  there  are  others. 

The  quality  of  the  work 
is  another  reason.  It  mixes 
the  clay  perfectly  and 
tempers  it  for  further  use 
to  which  it  is  put. 

The  feed  is  so  regular 
that  it  does  not  vary  ten 
bricks  per  hour,  and  the 
machine  has  a  capacity  of 
from  10,000  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day,  the  quan¬ 
tity  being  regulated  at  will 
by  raising  or  lowering 
the  end  feed  gate,  or  by 
increasing  or  lessening 
the  speed  of  the  pulley. 
It  requires  only  2  H.P.  to 
operate  a  full  load,  and 
this  power  is  more  than 
saved  because  of  the 
steady  and  even  feed. 


Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Type  A,  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer,  Box  Removed 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  better  method  of  mixing  and  feed¬ 
ing  clay  in  brick  and  tile  factories  and  all  clayworking  plants.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  seven 

years.  The  saving  in  labor,  increase  of  production  and  improvement  in  product  which  it  effects,  makes  it  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  up-to-date  clayworker. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Here  is  a  Cutting  Table  Worthy  of  Your  Consideration 

It  Is  without  a  doubt,  the  simplest  automatic  side  brick  cutter  on  the  market.  Note  the  simple  friction  device;  any  degree  of  friction  can 
be  had  by  simply  moving  the  lever  back  and  forth.  Note  the  strong  angle  steel  frame,  which  keeps  the  weight  of  the  machine  down  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  handled.  Note  the  wire  holding  the  device,  which  is  built  on  the  piano  principle,  allowing  the  wire  to  be  stretched  to  high  tension 
without  danger  of  breaking.  The  machine  can  be  directly  connected,  or  can  be  fitted  as  per  cut  to  run  from  a  pulley.  Capacity  can  be  adjusted 

to  conform  to  the  output  of  your  machine. 

Note  that  the  wire  carrying  frames  being  adjustable,  the  broRen  wires  can  be  replaced  without  stopping  the 

machine.  This  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  this  feature  alone  places  this  cutter  far  in  the  lead. 


NO.  25  MARION  AUTOMATIC  SIDE.  CUTTER. 

An  important  feature  of  this  cutter  is  that  the  length  of  cut  can  be  changed 

to  suit  requirements. 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply 


All  Canadian  orders  will  be  shipped 
from  our  Canadian  Branch 


P.  O.  Box  156,  Marion, 


Co. 

Ind. 


WE  SAVE  OTHERS  MONEY-WHY  NOT  YOU? 

If  you  will  install  our  flue  blower  you  will  be  assured  that  the  flues  will  be  cleaned  in  the  right  way, 
the  simple,  safe  and  economical  way — the  MARION  WAY.  The  coal  man  is  responsible  only  for  price  and 
quality  of  the  coal  you  buy.  In  order  to  deliver  every  ounce  of  heat  energy  to  the  boiler  you  must  clean  the 
flues,  and  cleaning  flues  does  not  mean  in  the  old  way,  the  ineffective,  dirty  way,  at  the  expense  of  temper, 

time  and  labor. 


WHAT  WE  SAY: 

The  MARION  FLUE 
BLOWER  will  remove 
every  particle  of  soot  from 
your  boiler  tubes  without 
fuss  or  labor  and  do  it  at 
a  guaranteed  saving  of  io 
per  cent. 

You  do  not  have  to  take 
anyone’s  word  but  your 
own,  because  we  agree  to 
send  it  to  you  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  if  it  fails  to  make  good, 
simply  send  it  back  and  we 
pay  freight  charges  both 
ways. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

We  have  just  installed  the  flue  blower 
we  recently  purchased  of  you,  and  we 
herewith  enclose  our  check  in  pa3rment 
of  same.  We  feel  that  we  will  save  the 
price  of  the  blower  each  month  in  the 
saving  of  fuel. 

H.  Crocker,  Mgr.  Virginia  Brick  Co. 


We  are  enclosing  herewith  order  for  a 
flue  blower  on  your  regular  blank,  left 
here  by  your  agent  some  time  ago.  Two 
of  our  boilers  are  equipped  with  your 
blowers.  The  one  we  now  wish  to  equip 
has  had  a  blower  of  another  make,  and 
it  has  given  us  so  much  trouble  that  we 
are  taking  it  out.  We  also  enclose  pencil 
sketch  showing  material  used  at  back  of 
boiler.  F.  C.  Amsbery,  Mgr. 

Champaign  and  .Urbana  Water  Co. 


Our  superintendent  reports  that  the 
flue  blower  works  very  satisfactorily. 
Wish  you  would  have  your  agent  call 
when  in  our  neighborhood  and  see  if 
he  can  arrange  to  have  a  flue  blower 
equipped  for  our  other  boiler  and  take 
the  proper  measurements. 

Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co. 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

All  Canadian  orders  Shipped  P  BOX  156*  Marion  Ind. 

from  our  Canadian!  Factory  ’ 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^  in.  by  7^  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety— more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 
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YOU  WOULDN’T  SPEND 

$2000  on  an  AUTOMOBILE 

till  you  had  inquired  into  the 
merits  of  the  various  machines 

NOW  WOULD  YOU? 

Then  don’t  rob  the  stockholders 
of  your  Company  by  spending 
from 

$10,000  to  $200,000 

of  their  money  on  a  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe, 

Tile  or  Sand  Plant  without  first  in¬ 
vestigating  the  merits  of  the  various 
makes  of  machines  needed  for  your 
plant. 

Secure  the  judgment  of  these  acknowl¬ 
edged  old  experts  ranged  alongside 
here  among  others;  or  better,  visit 
their  plants. 

THEY  USE  STEVENSONS 

BUILT  AT  WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 
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UP  TO  DATE. 

A  dozen  or  more  valuable  im¬ 
provements  on  Pan  and  Press— 
money-saving  and  money-mak¬ 
ing — in  the  past  year  or  two. 


ENDURING. 

Pan  Record: — Sixteen  years 
on  hard  shale  and  good  for 
many  years  more. 

Press  Record : — Thirty  years 
and  still  running. 


SPEEDY. 

Pan’s  Record:— 108, 000 brick 
in  a  single  day  for  one  pan. 

Press  Record: — 720  24-inch 
in  5  hours;  9,400  4-inch  in  10 
hours. 


BEST  EVER. 

Users  say :  “Best  machinery 
on  the  market.” 

“Gives  little  or  no  trouble.” 
“Your  Press  is  a  dandy.” 
“Best  Press  in  Canada.” 
“Your  Pans  are  first-class.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Read 

What 


Purington 

Says— 
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They  have 
Sixteen 


Frost 
Dry  Pans 


D.  V,  Purington,  Chr.  of  Board. 
F.  G.  Matteson,  President. 

Geo.  C.  Prussing,  Vice-President. 
C.  B.  D.  Howell,  Vice-President. 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY 
Annual  Capacity,  100,000,000. 


W.  H.  Terwilliger,  Secretary. 

C.  H.  Chamberlain,  Treasurer. 
W.  G.  D.  Orr,  General  Manager 


Galesburg,  Ill.,  February  23,  1911. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Gentlemen — Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  service  we  have  obtained  from  our  Frost  Dry  Pans,  would  say  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  has  always  been  satisfactory.  Our  shale  is  harder  than  that  from  which  most  brick  are  made,  and  in  spite  of 
this  fact  we  only  have  two  Dry  Pans  to  each  brick  machine,  and  the  brick  machines  are  never  waiting  on  the  crushers  for  clay. 

Yesterday  we  made  305,000  ten-pound  paving  blocks  on  four  brick  machines.  All  of  this  material  went  through  eight  pans. 
The  cost  of  keeping  up  Frost  Crushers  is  so  much  less  than  011  others  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  any  ex¬ 
periments.  Yours  truly, 

THE  PURINGTON  PAYING  BRICK  CO. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr,  General  Manager. 


Don’t  Forget  We  Manufacture  Engines  and  Boilers. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works: 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 
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Platform  Elevator. 


Gravity  Elevator. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth, 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Friction  Drive  Elevator. 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 
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THE  C TIKETl 


Vol.  LV,  No.  4. 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND 


f  -v  WOOD  vice  Pn*»i 


C  *  '•MITCH. 


ADAMS  BRICK  CO. 


Red  Building.  Colonial.  Mission.  Plain  Glazed.  Common  Building 
and  Sewer  Brick 


AP«CITY  IOOOOO  Pen  OAT 


We  Guarantee 
the  Results 
Will  be 
The  Same 
For  You. 


9  1  Old  •**>*. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Feb.  10,  1911. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. , 

Bloomington  Ills. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  15th  and  aro 
pleased  to  state  that  your  screen  which  we  installod  last  spring 
is  doing  excellent  work  for  us.  The  positive  nature  of  its  screen 
lng,  eliminating  entirely  all  of  the  coarser  particles  of  shale, 
gives  our  product  a  much  more  uniform  texture  without  grinding 
to  an  extreme  fineness,  and,  while  we  were  assured  of  its  work 
and  Increased  capacity  in  wet  mud,  we  must  admit  that  the  results 
have  surprised  us  and  we  run  right  along  in  wet  shale,  the 
screen  putting  it  through-  all  right. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Positive 
Satisfactory 
Screening 
Is  Our 
Business. 


ABAJ’S  BRICK  CO., 

Ey 


DUNLAP  riFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  111. 


THE  PEERLESS 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 


‘Lakewood” 
“Lakewood 
“Lakewood” 
“Lakewood 
“l  akewood” 
“Lakewood” 
“Lakewood 
“Lakewood” 
“Lakewood 
“Lakewood” 
“Lakewood” 
“Lakewood” 
“Lakewood” 


Soft  Mud  Rack  Cars. 

Single  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
Double  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
Three  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 

Flat  Cars. 

Turntables. 

Transfers. 

Portable  Track. 

Dump  Buckets. 

Clay  Cars. 

Kiln  Bands. 

Richardson  Represses. 
Miniature  Repress  for  Models. 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co 


MAY,  1911 


tzmMwmi 
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Are  You  Trying  to  Dry  Brick 
Economically  With  Sluggish  Steam  Lines? 

“Detroit” 

Return  Steam  Traps 

drain  every  drop  of  condensation  from  steam 
coils  and  return  it  to  boilers  without  pumping. 
Condensation  ought  to  reach  the  boilers  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  is  con¬ 
densed. 

You  can  do  it  with  a  “Detroit”  Return  Trap. 
You  can’t  do  it  with  a  pump. 


;  y;.'  •. 
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Install  an  Electric  Lighting  Plant 

of  Your  Own. 

ABC”  Vertical  Enclosed  Self- 
Oiling  Steam  Engines 


Actually  have  paid  for  themselves  in  one  year  in 
savings  of  oil  and  fuel. 

Being  enclosed  can  be  placed  most  anywhere 
without  liability  of  injury  from  dust  and  dirt. 


Engine  Book  No.  288  C  explains  why 
“ABC”  Engines  are  the  logical 
power  plant  auxiliary. 

American  Blower  Company 

- -  DETROIT.  MICH  .  - 

U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  141  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Title  Guaranty  Building 

Philadelphia,  Hale  Building  Atlanta,  Empire  Building 

Chicago,  Marquette  Building  Minneapolis,  Plymouth  Building 

Pittsburg,  Empire  Building 

San  Francisco,  Monadnock  Building 

Seattle,  Arcade  Annex 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Clay  Disintegrators  or  Grinders 


The  Chambers  No.  2  Special  Clay  Disintegrator. 


For  all  around  work  on  surface  dug  plastic  clays  used  either  for  stiff  tempered  or  soft  molded  brick- 
making,  this  machine  has  an  enviable  record.  Receives  clay  in  either,  dry  or  moist  condition,  throws  out 
the  larger  stones  and  crushes  the  smaller  ones.  A  very  reasonable  attention  to  maintenance  keeps  our 
Disintegrators  in  condition  for  good  work  and  insures  continued  satisfaction.  One  brickmaker  claims  to 
have  put  clay  for  27  millions  of  brick  through  one  of  our  No.  2  Special  Disintegrators  without  any  repairs! 
This  is  an  unusual  record.  Conditions  must  have  been  exceptionally  favorable.  The  next  customer  may 
have  a  mixture  of  flint  rock  and  gummed  sand  that  would  cause  him  to  divide  that  record  by  ten  at  least, 
but  the  No.  2  Special  grunts  a  little  and  then  goes  on.  We  don’t  sell  many  stiff  mud  brick  machines  to  the 
New  England  Brick  Manufacturers  but  we  sell  them  our  Disintegrators. 

We  build  several  sizes  and  have  one  machine  designed  for  the  man  who  feeds  horse  shoes  and  steel 
wedges  along  with  other  things  sent  up  by  the  steam  shoveler. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

BricKmaking  Machinery 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin-Co 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


STOP 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


at  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 
at  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

to  British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  27. 


RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

THE 


**?*■■- 


TDRNTfiBLES, 
WHEELS, 

CRUS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QUARRIES,  CERIENT  PLANTS.  flXLES- 

CAR  Sc  MEG.  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

1  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

^f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

^  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

If  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

^f  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

what  for. 

If  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^f  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


TORDRYERSj 


k  TOR  DRIERS 


“The  Measure  of  a  Man’s  Success 

is  the  Measure  of  His  Effort.” 

Our  constant  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  as 
proven  by  the  Rodgers  Dryer. 

It  is  the  apex  of  Waste  Heat  Drying  Achievement. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  West¬ 
ern  manufacture. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


i  TOR  DRYERS  i 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


OUR  NEW  F0UR=M0LD  “SPECIAL’’  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 

Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD 
BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature. 

Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STANDARD 
b°yd  brick  pi 

PATENTED 

CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  \ 
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Back  View. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  seIf=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


CUT  GEARING 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 
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The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 


Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Briek  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Hoad,  St.  Liouis,  OQo. 
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For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Grath 

0 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  givg  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 

Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face — Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

For  further  information  write 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 


“THE,  OPEN  DOOR” 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NEW 
BOOKLET  showing  the  1911  improvements. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  by  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


20  West  JacKson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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The  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Weighs  Fifteen  Tons. 
Makes  Brick  Every  Day, 
Has  less  parts  than  any 
other  Press  ever  invented. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Dry  Press  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery,  Stiff  Mud  and 
Drain  Tile  Machin¬ 
ery,  Steam  Shovels 
and  Dredges,  and  so¬ 
licit  your  orders  for 
supplies  and  repairs 
on  all  kinds  of  Clay¬ 
working  Plants. 


THE  ANDRUS  BRICK  PRESS 

BUILT  BY 

SCOTT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

ST.  LOUIS  ,  MO. 


•  i  •  -S' 


SCOTT-MADDEN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 


Address  all  communications 
to  company  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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WHY  does  the  average  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quartered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn’t  he 
use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 
in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum*of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  labor- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  producers  in  the 
accepted  sense — and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Wny  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor. 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL  and  PROFITABLE 
to  provide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  labor-saving 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 
business — THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES? 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  down. 

And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don’t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  your 
superintendent  increase  the  profits. 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple — inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 
inexpensive  to  maintain. 

We  say  new — but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  been 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years — long  enough  to  discover 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

This  message  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV¬ 
ITY  BRICK  CARRIER— also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferent. 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “Wheelers” — day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk, 
lay  off  or  go  on  a  strike;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping.  The 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pace 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brick 
between  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage.  Made  of  steel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automatic 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition— just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested,  that’s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
your  particular  case— tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  MATHEWS,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 
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Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STE,E,LE,  <S  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


CIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
1  Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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SAWYER  BELTING  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

There  is  a  Special  Form  of  SAWYER.  t  ^  ^  3^  ( 

Different  Belt  Condition  to  be  found  in  all  Brick-Clay-Cement- 
and  Tile  Plants. 

The  SAWYER,  is  the  Belt  with  an  Individuality.  Each 
SAWYE,R  Belt  is  constructed  specially  for  the  Particular  Work 
it  is  intended  to  do,  which  accounts  for  the  Universal  Satisfaction 
and  Esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  Superintendents  and  Factory 
Managers  everywhere. 

The  Engineering  Department  of  this  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  staff  of  Transmission  and  Conveying  Experts,  is 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  perplexing  belting 
problems  for  you. 

Have  YOU  a  Belting  Problem  to  be  solved? 

The  services  of  the 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

are  FREE. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

,  •• 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

and  Trouble 


By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKEk. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay-Worker  doling  Offers: 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  0ur  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 
American  Magazine. . .  1.50 


$3.00 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY = WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping.  . .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.40 


Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Country  Life  in  America  4.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r.  3.00 
Saturday  Evening.Post  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Columbian .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value. .....  $6.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


Our  Price 


CLAY= WORKER..... 

Irrigation  Age . 

Cosmopolitan . 

.$2.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.00 

$2.80 

Value . 

.  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER... 

Pearson’s . 

Brickbuilder. ......... 

.  $2.00 

.  1.50 
.  5.00 

$6.50 

Value . 

.  $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . 

Cosmopolitan . 

Physical  Culture . 

World’s  Work . 

.$2.00 

.  1.00 
.  1.50 
.  3.00 

$5.10 

Value . 

.  $7.50 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Motor . 

Suburban  Life . 

Pearson’s . 

.$2.00 

.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  1.50 

$7.20 

Value  . .  i . 

.  $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Concrete . 

Everybody’s . 

Ladies’  World . 

.$2.00 

.  1.00 
.  1.50 
.  .50 

$3.35 

Value . 

.  $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER. .... 

Munsey . 

Collier’s . 

.$2.00 

.  1.00 
.  5.50 

$6.85 

Value . 

.  $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER ..... 

Metropolitan . 

Good  Housekeeping. . 

.$2.00 

.  1.50 
.  1.25 

$3.25 

V  alue ..... 

.  $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER...  . 

Brickbuilder . 

.$2.00 

.  5.00 

\ 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00  $6.30 

Value. .....  $8.00 


j-he: 
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CLAY-WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CL  AY- WORKER . $2 .00 

Youth’s  Companion.  . .  1.75 
McClure’s . 1.50 

Value . .  $5.25 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  .. .  1.75 

Value. .....  $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Scientific  American ....  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value _ _ _  $9.50 

CLAY- WORKER. .  . . .  $2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World  ..... .  1.50 

Success . . 1.00 

Value. .....  $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER . . . . .  .$2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly ...... .  5.00 

Value  .....  $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER .....  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. ....  .$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Century . 4.00 

Current  Literature. ....  3.00 

Value ......  $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER ......  $2.00  UU— 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator  ............  1.00  $6.25 

McClures.............  1.50 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  1.00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00  $4.50 

Value ......  $6.00 

CLAY= WORKER .....  $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00  „ 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $5.75 

Value _ _ _  $8.00 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s . 2.50  ^ 

Delineator .  1.00  $3.75 

Value ......  $5.5*0 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today.  . . .  1.50 

Hampton’s . . .  1.50  $3.5U 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan.........  1.00 

Century . 4.00  $5.7  5 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combi?iations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices . 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . - . 


Name . .  —  . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . . . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired . . 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  824-826  Brotherhood^f^LocQmGtive  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltilfled  Stale  am  Fire  Clag  Paving  Brices  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


'building  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDAT10r^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  Carollton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAM1C  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 


Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas. 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


Best 

Paving  Block 
Made 


DAILY  OUTPUT 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving 
BricK  Company 
CANTON,  =  OHIO 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  "ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


£L  D,  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
••Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  bas  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 


Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  et 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet*i*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR, 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of 

BErSSEMErR.  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 


9 


of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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Don’t  be  Blinded  by 
FIRST  COST! 


Y 


OU  can’t  tell  how  deep  a  well  is  by  looking  at  the  top. 
No  more  can  you  tell,  by  looking  at  the  purchase-price, 
how  cheap  or  how  dear  a  drying  equipment  is  going  to  prove. 

Better  investigate  before  you  buy.  Investigate  these  features: 
Success — efficiency — economy  of  operation — cost  of  upkeep. 


First  cost  is  important,  but  results  and  cost-fer-year  are  the 
really  vital  considerations. 

The  deeper  you  dig  into  facts,  the  more  closely  you  compare 
feature  by  feature — the  more  certain  it  is  that  you  will  decide  upon 

The  Standard  Drier 

First  thing,  write  for  the  catalog. 

It  tells  all  about  The  Standard  Drying 
System  and  gives  a  list  of  its  many 
users — all  satisfied.  Sent  on  request. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO. 

1547  McCarty  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


B 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


itsrcrjwEro; 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol,  LV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1911. 


No.  5. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARTISTIC  BRICK  CHIMNEYS 


Attractive  Brick  Well  Laid  Results  in  Beautiful  Architectural 

Effects. 


CHIMNEYS  ARE  seldom  given  the  credit  due  them  as 
architectural  adornments  on  the  average  residence. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  rather  commonplace  brick  house 
which  had  a  certain  charm  about  it  which  you  w^ere  unable 
to  define?  Did 
you  every  study 
the  problem  deep- 
1  y  and  finally 
come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it 
was  the  brick 
chimney  which 
set  off  the  build¬ 
ing  and  made  it 
seem  impressive 
where  it  would 
otherwise  have 
appeared  very 
commonplace? 

A  brick  chim¬ 
ney  on  many  a 
house  is  the  same 
as  a  condiment 
on  a  choice  cut  of 
roast  meat ;  the 
flavoring  in  the 
pudding,  the 
coloring  in  the 
flower,  the  warm 
tint  in  the  sunset, 
add  to  these 
things  the  same 
indefinable  charm 
that  the  artis¬ 
tically  construct¬ 
ed  brick  chimney 
does  to  a  home. 

Does  it  not 
seem  wise,  there¬ 
fore,  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be 
given  to  the  architectural  possibilities  of  the  chimney.  In¬ 
stead  of  planting  chimneys  on  the  inside  of  the  house  as  in 
former  years,  architects  are  now  using  them  extensively  as 
ornaments  and  decorative  features.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 


pressive  architectural  schemes  the  writer  ever  saw  was  an 
English  home,  built  of  brick,  with  a  huge  chimney  placed 
right  on  the  front  wall  of  the  house.  The  main  doorway  or 
entrance  was  built  right,  through  the  chimney,  which  split  in 
two  like  a  big  fork  to  receive  it.  It  was  a  picture  which  one 
could  not  fail  to  remember. 

No  other  material  shows  up  so  well  in  chimneys  as  brick. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  Architects 
themselves  realize  this  fact  by  incorporating  outside  chim¬ 
neys  into  most  of  their  better  residences.  Some  of  the  chim¬ 
neys  have  fire¬ 
places  on  the 
lower  porch. 
Above  the  porch 
roof  they  are 
given  a  graceful 
form,  tapering  in 
air  for  the 
necessary  height 
and  then  capped 
with  a  pretty  de¬ 
sign. 

It  often  re¬ 
lieves  an  otlier- 
w  i  s  e  ordinary 
looking  dwelling 
to  put  a  chimney 
in  an  appropriate 
spot  in  a  wall. 
The  possibilities 
for  decorative 
purposes  of  the 
chimney  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited, 
but  are  coming 
to  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  each 
year. 

Chimneys 
should  always  be 
built  with  burned 
clay  flue  linings, 
for  no  matter 
how  solid  they 
are  a  settlement 
is  likely  to  take 
place,  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  masonry  is  heavy.  The  bricks  will  draw  apart  under 
this  settlement  and  occasionally  permit  sparks  to  get  through 
to  woodwork,  lea.ving  an  opening  for  a  dangerous  fire  if  not 
discovered  and  checked  in  time.  Joist  should  not  be  built 


An  Unusually  Odd  Brick  Chimney. 
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with  a  bearing  surface  on  a  chimney  for  the  same  reason.  If 
the  chimney  settles  the  floors  may  he  thrown  out  of  plumb. 
The  joist  should  be  braced  quite  independently  of  a  chimney, 
so  that  if  a  settlement  does  take  place  on  a  heavy  piece  of 
masonry  there  will  be  no  disastrous  effects  to  the  house  itself. 

In  building  a  chimney  there-  should  be  a  separate  flue  for 
every  furnace,  stove  or  fireplace  which  is  to  be  provided  for. 
If  two  or  more  of  these  enter  upon  one  flue  it  will  have  its 
drawing  qualities  seriously  affected,  and  it  may  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  use  two  of  them  at  the  same  time.  In  cold,  wintry 
weather  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  for  it  is 
then  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  chimney  will  be  most 
needed. 

Care  will  have  to  be  taken  in  placing  the  chimney  to  see 


*A  MODEL  BRICK  DWELLING  FOR  STATE  FAIRS. 


By  S.  Weidman,  Madison,  Wis. 


The  NEED  of  greater  publicity  for  the  brick  industry 
is  a  well-established  fact.  Various  organizations  have 
recently  been  formed  for  publicity  work,  and  consid¬ 
erable  effort  and  money  have  been  expended.  The  serious 
object  of  all  these  aggressive  campaigns  of  publicity  is  to 
persuade  the  public  that  brick  offers  advantages  in  relative 
cost,  permanency  and  artistic  taste  over  wood,  cement  or 
other  building  material. 

These  campaigns  of  publicity  are  generally  carried  on  by 
means  of  advertising  and  by  special  articles  in  magazines  and 


Two  Brick  Chimneys,  Furnishing  a 


Fine  Decorative  Effect. 


that  sufficient  wall  space  is  left  for  the  rooms  inside  as  well 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  harmony  of  the  exterior  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  in  any  way.  Windows  flanking  a  chimney  give  a  very 
pretty  effect,  especially  if  they  are  built  rather  high,  for 
under  them  can  be  constructed  seats  or  built-in  cases  for 
books  or  china.  The  chimney  should  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan  and  should  be  worked  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  subject  and  not  plastered  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  outside, 
for  if  it  is  its  beauty  and  strength  will  not  impress  itself  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  effect  which  is  sought  will  not  be  obtained. 

In  planning  a  house  it  is  well  to  give  greater  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  style  and  location  of  the  chimney  and  to  see  that 
it  is  built  of  brick,  for  no  other  material  is  so  easily  adapted 
to  this  important  purpose. 


in  pamphlets.  The  publication  and  distribution  of  plans  of 
houses  is  used  with  very  good  results. 

Your  attention  is  called  at  this  time  to  another  method  of 
educating  the  public  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  brick 
and  other  clay  products  as  a  building  material.  This  method 
involves  the  erection  of  a  model  display  house  at  our  state 
fairs. 

The  great  value  of  an  exhibit  of  any  sort  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  real  example  and  not  a  representation  or  mere 
description.  A  model  brick  dwelling  exhibited  on  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  will  be  a  live  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom- 


*Read  before  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Claywmrkers’  Association. 
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plished  by  the  use  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  home  building. 

This  model  dwelling  should  cost  a  reasonable  amount,  say, 
$2,500  to  $4,000,  so  that  it  would  serve  as  an  example,  the 
construction  of  which  would  come  within  the  means  of  the 
average  or  better  class  of  farmers  or  city  dwellers.  The 
dwelling  could  be  made  of  ciay  product  throughout,  or  mainly 
of  clay  product.  The  architecture,  of  course,  should  be  of  the 
most  approved  plan  and  the  dwelling  a  model  in  all  respects. 

In  order  that  a  definite  plan  may  be  presented,  I  will  as¬ 
sume  that  the  dwelling  be  made  of  clay  product  throughout 
and  that  the  cost  be  $4,000. 

For  such  a  dwelling  vitrified  brick  could  be  used  for  the 
foundation,  hollow  brick  for  inner  surface  of  walls  (for  air 


A  neat  little  pamphlet  of  six  or  eight  pages  could  be 
printed  with  a  few  illustrations  describing  the  construction 
and  material  of  the  dwelling.  The  dwelling  would  be  adver¬ 
tised  not  only  as  a  •‘house  of  brick,'’  but  as  a  model  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  as  a  model  in  fireproof  construction. 

The  educational  value  of  a  model  brick  dwelling  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  State  Fair  Board  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
dwelling  would  be  an  example  of  good  home  building  with 
respect  to  general  appearance,  architecture  and  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  and  only  of  incidental  value  as  a  representation  of 
a  building  of  such  a  material  as  brick. 

The  pamphlet  should  contain  much  other  information 
which  would  tend  to  exploit  clay  products  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial;  the  names  and  location  of  all  the  brick  and  tile  firms, 


A  Brick  Chimney  Which  is  an  Integral  Part  of  This  Splendid  Brick  Residence. 


space  purposes),  inner  walls  could  be  lined  with  a  light-col¬ 
ored  or  possibly  an  enameled  brick,  the  exterior  walls  of  what¬ 
ever  brick  is  suitable  so  far  as  the  color  scheme  is  con¬ 
cerned;  the  siils,  caps,  cornice  and  coping  could  be  of  brick 
or  ornamented  terra  cotta,  if  at  all  practical.  The  floors, 
arches  and  ceilings  could  be  made  of  hollow  tile;  the  floors 
of  tile;  the  roof  of  roofing  tile:  in  fact,  the  entire  structure 
could  practically  be  made  of  clay  products.  The  kitchen  could 
be  furnished  with  porcelain  sink,  and  the  bath  room  acces¬ 
sories  and  all  sanitary  ware  also  be  made  of  porcelain. 

This  model  dwelling  would  contain  six  to  eight  rooms,  and 
would  include  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  a  main  living  room, 
with  possibly  a  small  bedroom  or  hall  on  the  first  floor  and 
three  or  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor. 


both  manufacturers  and  dealers,  in  Wisconsin,  or  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ihis  Association,  and  the  kind  and  color  of  the  brick 
of  each  firm  indicated.  The  plans  of  brick  dwellings  such  as 
those  furnished  by  the  Building  Brick  Association  should  be 
exploited.  Other  appropriate  information  relating  to  clay 
products  should  be  set  forth  in  an  attractive  form,  as  the 
opportunity  offers. 

I  need  only  state  that  the  proper  exploiting  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  model  dwelling  and  clay  products  in  general  is  a 
very  important  matter,  and  should  be  as  carefully  planned 
and  executed  as  that  of  the  construction  of  the  model  brick 
dwelling  itself. 

The  model  dwelling  should,  of  course,  be  opened  to  visitors 
and  a  complete  inspection  of  all  parts  of  the  house  should  be 
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invited.  In  fact,  the  inspection  of  the  dwelling  should  be  a 
most  important  and  attractive  feature  of  the  entire  undertak¬ 
ing.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  building  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  or  at  least  practically  so.  All  the  house 
accessories  and  furnishings  should  be  provided.  The  porce¬ 
lain  ware  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  bathroom  and  lavatory,  should 
be  attractive  features,  and  the  mantel  of  brickwork  in  the 
living  room  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Now  there  are  various  details  that  might  be  discussed  in 
regard  to  the  plan  of  the  model  brick  dwelling,  its  educational 
value  on  the  general  public  and  the  opportunity  which  it 
would  offer  to  exploit  clay  products  as  a  building  material.  I 
have  merely  desired  to  give  you  general  ideas  of  the  plan  and 
the  details  can  be  worked  out  with  greater  care  at  a  later 
time. 

Speaking  of  brick  exhibits  and  brick  structures  and  re¬ 
lated  advertising  as  an  important  means  of  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic,  a  recent  writer  has  this  to  say:  “This  method  of  pub¬ 
licity  has  proven  successful  from  time  immemorial,  while  its 
modifications  and  plans  have  been  many  and  varied,  the  result 
has  been  the  same,  and,  after  all,  it  is  but  an  exemplification 
of  the  biblical  injunction  not  to  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel.  That  the  brickmakers  have  plenty  of  merit  in  their 
products  is  conceded:  that  consumers  are  not  buying  goods 
“on  sight  unseen”  needs  no  argument;  but  burnt  clay  products 
need  exploiting;  they  need  the  modern,  up-to-date,  hustling 
methods  of  successful  business;  they  need  push,  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  the  keynote  to  the  whole  situation  is  found 
in  that  one  word — enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  not  only  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  your  business,  but  you  build  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  lasting  institution,  you  gain  the  respect  of  your  fel¬ 
low  men  and  disarm  competition,  for  the  enthusiast  imparts 
enthusiasm,  and  one  cannot  enter  his  atmosphere  without  par¬ 
taking  of  it.” 

The  erection  of  a  model  brick  dwelling  and  other  brick 
structures  at  the  State  Fair  is  one  important  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  brick.  The  use  of  printer’s  ink  in  magazines,  in 
pamphlets,  and  in  the  publication  of  building  plans  is  another 
very  important  means  of  educating  the  public  to  the  use  of 
brick.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  limitations  when  used 
alone,  but  when  combined  the  entire  field  of  opportunity  in 
the  campaign  of  publicity  can  be  brought  into  action. 

In  all  kinds  of  industrial  developments  the  general  plan  of 
making  exhibits  is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The 
automobile  shows,  the  exhibits  of  concrete,  the  agricultural 
and  horse  shows,  the  land  shows,  and  the  great  national  ex¬ 
positions  are  illustrations.  The  great  development  of  exten¬ 
sive  exhibits  and  expositions  of  all  kinds  is  based  upon  very 
sound  and  the  most  approved  principles  of  education. 

While  great  expositions  and  exhibits  of  our  industrial 
achievements  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  year  after 
year,  and  while  new  inventions  and  new  products  are  brought 
forth  and  exploited,  the  great  ait  of  home  building,  in  which 
every  man  and  woman  at  one  time  or  another  inevitably  be¬ 
comes  interested,  the  art  which  in  reality  is  more  important 
to  our  individual  and  civic  welfare  than  any  other  part  or 
feature  of  our  industrial  development,  has  been  left  to  neglect 
and  decay.  For  is  it  not  true  that  while  we  pride  ourselves 
on  our  great  industrial  achievements,  we  have  to  confess  that 
the  art  of  home  building  in  this  country  is  at  its  lowest  ebb? 

A  new  era  in  American  home  building  may,  however,  be 
soon  at  hand,  if  we  have  not  already  begun  to  enter  upon  it. 
In  this  new  era  the  home  building  will  be  fully  expressive  of 
its  useful  purpose,  fitting  in  its  environment,  wholesome  in 
its  art,  and  possessing  a  charm  which  will  increase  with  age. 

Can  such  a  home  be  built  of  any  material  but  brick?  Since 
one  likes  to  feel  substantially  sheltered,  to  know  that  his  in¬ 
vestment  is  secure  from  decay— why  not  a  house  of  brick? 

At  our  State  Fair  something  like  a  quarter-million  visitors 
are  annually  in  attendance.  If  these  visitors  are  there  inter¬ 


ested  in  seeing  a  model  cow,  a  model  pig  or  a  model  barn, 
would  they  not  also  be  interested  in  seeing  a  model  home 
dwelling,  which  is  of  greater  real  importance  than  all  of 
these?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  educating  the  public  in  the  noblest,  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  art  developed  by  the  human  race;  a  rare  opportunity,  I 
believe,  to  demonstrate  the  real  importance  of  clay  products 
in  the  art  of  home  building,  which  this  Association  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  publicity  and  for  the  good  will  of  the  public  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  TRADE  JOURNAL. 


THE  VALUE  of  a  trade  journal  to  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  is  inestimable,  but  few  appreciate  it,  and  still 
fewer  make  proper  use  of  it  and  fail  to  derive  from  it 
the  value  they  should. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
journal — buyer  and  seller.  The  latter  makes  good  use  of  it, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  many  agencies  he  uses  to  reach  inter¬ 
ested  people. 

The  journal  is  primarily  published  for  the  buyer,  and  he 
should  get  the  most  return  from  it,  but  usually  gets  the  least 
simply  because  he  does  not  make  use  of  it. 

A  scientist  remarked  to  the  writer  that  he  was  satisfied 
if  he  could  give  his  class  a  single  idea  or  two,  at  most  three, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  lecture. 

Think  of  it!  An  authority  whose  every  word  is  supposed 
to  have  weight,  whose  every  sentence  ought  to  be  bristling 
with  knowledge  to  be  treasured  up,  talking  an  hour  to  de¬ 
velop  one,  two  or  three  ideas. 

We  have  heard  people  say  of  trade  journals  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them,  but  they  should  hsive  added  “for  them,”  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  use  the  journal  and  made  no  effort  to  get 
the  value  from  the  ideas  presented. 

Such  people  think  that  a  journal  should  be  a  compendium 
of  knowledge,  a  sort  of  “million  receipt  book.” 

A  single  idea  wrhich  will  net  the  subscriber  1  cent  per  thou¬ 
sand  bricks  will  give  a  return  of  5,000  to  10,000  per  cent,  on 
the  investment  annually. 

Just  one  idea  will  suffice  to  pay  our  subscription  and  take 
us  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  next  winter. 

Let  us  start  out  with  the  intention  of  getting  that  idea. 
The  journal  is  replete  with  ideas,  and  if  we  go  after  one  we 
will  get  several,  but  we  will  never  get  the  second  one  until 
we  get  the  first. 

One  idea  worth  1  cent  a  thousand.  It  looks  easy,  and  it 
is  easy,  and  once  we  get  the  habit  it  will  grow  on  us.  This 
is  the  central  idea  of  this  article,  and  it  should  be  in  capitals 
or  italics. 

There  is  not  one  factory  in  a  hundred  where  such  return 
is  not  possible  in  each  department. 

The  increase  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  bricks  in  the  output 
per  day,  betterment  of  the  product,  the  digging  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  more  pounds  of  clay,  the  increasing  of  the  life  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  belts,  etc.,  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
the  saving  of  a  few  lumps  of  coal,  saving  in  oil,  conservation 
of  the  waste  products,  keeping  of  records — the  list  is  too  long 
for  enumeration — will  bring  returns  many  times  over. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  count  for  economy. 

The  change  in  the  shape  of  a  grate  bar  netted  a  saving  of 
3  cents  per  thousand;  more  accurate  counting  of  the  loaded 
cars  saved  several  thousand  bricks  per  year;  a  better  type  of 
tally-board  cut  off  five  or  more  seconds  each  trip  of  every 
man  who  used  the  board. 

There  are  big  things,  too,  all  along  the  line  from  the  clay¬ 
winning  to  the  finished  ware,  but  if  the  little  things  are  being 
looked  after  the  big  ones  are  not  being  overlooked. 

A  manufacturer  will  visit  other  plants,  spending  a  hundred 
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dollars  or  more  on  the  trip,  and  from  each  plant  he  will  glean 
an  idea  to  put  into  use  in  his  own  plant,  and  considers  the 
money  well  spent,  but  the  trade  journal,  which  makes  a  simi¬ 
lar  trip  once  a  month,  and  a  much  broader  and  far-reaching 
one,  is  frequently  but  casually  glanced  over  without  results. 
It  costs  too  little. 

If  one  paid  a  hundred  dollars  for  it  instead  of  the  nominal 
sum  which  it  costs,  better  use  would  be  made  of  it,  and  the 
investment  would  be  more  profitable. 

It  brings  to  us  description  of  plants,  of  machinery,  of  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  kind,  dryers,  furnaces,  kilns,  the  methods  of 
winning  the  clays,  of  manufacture,  burning,  storing,  packing, 
the  troubles  of  every  kind  that  go  to  make  the  life  of  the  dlay- 
worker  interesting. 

Every  detail  of  the  business  is  discussed  by  men  who  have 
given  such  detail  special  attention,  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
information  is  many  times  greater  than  any  single  individual 
could  get  from  the  same  number  of  trips. 

Every  article  has  a  central  idea,  and  the  bulk  of  the  article 
leads  up  to  this  idea  and  presents  data  in  support  of  it. 

The  subscriber  should  go  after  this  idea  and  get  it.  Hei 
may  be  able  to  put  it  into  immediate  use,  or  it  may  be  filed 
for  future  use,  but  he  should  get  it  and  put  it  where  he  can 
find  it,  otherwise  he  is  not  making  good  use  of  the  opportunity 
presented  to  him. 

The  collection  of  such  journals  for  a  library  is  commend¬ 
able,  but  that  is  not  the  proper  use  of  them.  If  they  are  not 
read  when  they  first  come  to  our  desks,  they  will  never  be 
read,  except  as  we  dig  back  into  them,  spending  hours,  per- 
Imps,  in  search  of  some  dimly  recalled  article. 

He  who  would  build  up  his  library  should  have  at  least 
two  copies- -one  for  the  library  and  one  for  use. 

The  professional  man  may  abstract  the  articles  and  keep 
a  cross-card  index  of  them,  but  this  does  not  appeal  to  the 
average  manufacturer. 

After  reading  the  article  thoroughly  it  should  be  cut  out 
and  filed.  Every  office  has  some  method,  simple  or  elaborate, 
of  keeping  track  of  its  correspondence,  and  the  same  system 
can  easily  be  applied  to  printed  matter.  As  we  go  through 
the  file  in  search  of  some  article  on  setting,  let  us  say,  we 
catch  the  headings  of  other  articles,  and  thus  they  are  kept 
fresh  in  our  minds.  If  a  man  who  is  experienced  in  any  detail 
of  the  business  should  write  you  a  long  letter  fully  describing 
that  detail,  you  would  not  only  read  and  reread  that  letter 
and  discuss  it  with  your  foremen,  but  you  wrould  carefully  fide 
it  away  and  w'ould  refer  to  it  many  times. 

The  printed  articles  are  just  such  letters,  and  they  are 
more  valuable  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  carefully  preserved. 

Not  only  should  we  so  preserve  the  reading  articles,  but 
also  should  wre  make  a  collection  of  all  the  advertisements. 
We  are  always  interested  in  the  equipment  required  in  our 
factories,  and  we  should  be  able  to  quickly  put  our  hands  on 
any  advertisement  from  the  trade  journal. 

Advertisements  are  constantly  changing. 

A  machine  is  presented  today  which  we  do  not  want,  but 
six  months  hence  we  may  have  need  of  that  very  machine, 
and  then  will  begin  the  “Where,  When,  In  What,  Whose” 
hunt  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Manufacturers  of  equipment  cannot  publish  cuts  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  every  machine  they  make  in  every  issue,  and  it 
may  be  months  before  the  particular  machine  we  are  seeking 
will  appear  again.  We  should  have  it  in  our  file.  We  may 
be  contemplating  changes  in  our  equipment  and  wish  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  manufacturers  of  such  equipment,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  just  at  the  time  we  wish  such  addresses 
seems  to  be  the  time  when  those  particular  manufacturers 
have  withdrawn  their  advertisement  temporarily.  But  our 
file  supplies  our  need,  and  we  can  find  what  we  want  in  it 
quicker  than  we  can  find  the  classified  index  in  the  journal. 


Our  file  is  corrected  and  added  to  with  every  issue  of  the 
journal. 

In  this  vTay  we  can  get  the  good  from  the  journals,  and 
if  wre  w'ould  keep  track  of  the  profits  from  the  small  invest¬ 
ment  it  would  greatly  surprise  us. 

There  is  another  good  use  of  the  trade  journal  that  wTe 
often  neglect,  and  that  is  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  our  fore¬ 
men.  They  will  read  them  and  make  use  of  them. 

How  many  times  have  they  come  to  us  asking  if  wre  had 
read  a  certain  article  in  The  Clay-Worker  on  lamination,  or 
drying,  or  setting,  or  burning  ,or  some  other  detail  of  the 
work,  “w'hich  comes  pretty  close  to  our  trouble  and  may  be 
worth  trying,”  and  we  had  to  plead  guilty. 

We  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  started  our  file  system, 
and  now'  Mr.  Foreman  gets  a  jolt  if  he  is  caught  napping,  and, 
moreover,  w'hen  any  new  difficulty  comes  up,  we  can  go  back 
over  our  file  and  learn  w'hat  others  have  done  to  overcome 
the  trouble.  Carey  P.  Ellis. 

SPECIAL  CUT  PRICE  SALE. 


A  special  stock  reducing  sale  of  tile  was  held  recently  by 
one  of  the  Illinois  firms  in  w'hich  tile  selling  regularly  at 
$16.00  per  thousand  wrere  sold  for  $12.50,  w'ith  corresponding 
reductions  in  othev  sizes. 

Why  was  this?  What  does  it  indicate? 

Shall  w'e  infer  that  the  firm  was  hard  up  and  had  to  resort 
to  price-cutting  to  keep  from  going  to  the  wall,  or  that  there 
is  really  an  overproduction  in  the  manufacture  of  tile,  or  does 
it  mean  that  prices  of  tile  are  too  high  and  one  manufacturer 
at  least  is  being  troubled  by  his  conscience  for  taking  too 
large  a  profit? 

Experience  has  taught  that  price-cutting  wrill  not  material¬ 
ly  increase  the  amount  of  tile  used.  Farmers  are  accustomed 
to  fluctuating  markets  and  their  mental  habit  is  to  delay  buy¬ 
ing  when  prices  begin  to  fall,  expecting  a  still  greater  de¬ 
cline. 

Prices  are  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  when  selling  and  not 
by  the  buyers.  Sales  are  made  at  prices  quoted  by  some 
manufacturer.  These  prices  are  not  always  fixed  by  the 
maker  of  tile  in  the  locality  where  the  sale  is  to  be  made,  but 
often  by  a  larger  factory  at  a  distance. 

This  factory  probably  has  a  capacity  far  beyond  the  local 
demand  and  in  order  to  get  into  remote  markets  quotes  prices 
the  same  or  lower  than  those  in  use  by  the  local  manufac¬ 
turers. 

We  cite  one  instance  where  tile  are  shipped  300  miles  and 
sold  at  prices  to  meet  those  where  sold.  In  this  case  the 
freight  amounts  to  almost  40  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price. 

That  is,  the  distant  manufacturer  cuts  prices  40  per  cent, 
to  get  into  another’s  territory.  It  is  an  open  question  wheth¬ 
er  such  sales  are  worth  making. 

Price-cutting  is  an  acknowledgment  that  tile  can  be  sold  at 
a  lower  price  and  all  careful  buyers  watch  for  low  prices. 

The  old  cry  of  “Quick  sales  and  small  profits”  does  not 
apply  to  tile  selling.  That  only  W'orks  when  the  seller  can 
turn  around  and  restock  his  store  and  be  ready  for  the  next 
customer.  Tile  factories  have  only  a  limited  annual  capacity, 
and  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  that  amount  is  all  the 
manufacturer  can  take  in  during  the  year.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  a  farmer’s  income  from  his  farm.  He  can  only  raise  one 
crop  from  his  land  and  only  one  calf  and  colt  from  each  of  his 
breeders.  Quick  sales  and  small  profits  is  not  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  policy  for  him,  neither  is  it  for  the  tile  factory. 

Cutting  prices  can  only  take  a  customer  from  a  competing 
factory  and  compel  the  competitor  to  meet  the  price  by  cut¬ 
ting  his  prices,  and  the  result  is  lower  prices  all  around. 

The  remedy  for  overproduction  is  not  to  be  found  in 
“Sheeney”  methods  of  special  sales  for  money-raising  or  stock- 
reducing,  but  in  enlarging  the  demand  or  shutting  down. 
There  is  capital  enough  in  the  country  to  build  tile  factories 
enough  to  manufacture  tile  in  sufficient  quantities  to  heavily 
overstock  the  market,  and  mavhe  that  has  been  done  in  some 
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localities.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things.  Simply  because  a 
factory  is  being  conducted  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  owners  is 
no  reason  for  capitalists  building  another  and  another  and  an¬ 
other  in  competition  with  the  first  until  they  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  special  stock-reducing,  price-cutting  sales  to  obtain 
the  cash  necessary  to  operate  the  plant.  Such  sales  may  keep 
the  plant  going  for  a  time,  but  it  will  not  long  pay  dividends 
to  the  stockholders. 


HISTORY  IN  OLD  POTTERY. 


One  interesting  feature  of  pottery  making  is  illustrated  in 
some  of  the  beaver-shaped  pots  found  iu  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley.  The  beaver-shaped  pots  do  not  differ  particularly  from 
vessels  representing  other  quadrupeds  except  for  three  or 
four  conventional  signs.  For  instance,  the  four  incisors  and 
the  flat  tail,  together  with  the  representation  of  a  stick  for 
the  beaver  to  gnaw,  indicate  this  animal  on  a  pot  from  south- 


Written  for  The  Ceay-Worker. 

A  CLEAN  CITY— MACON  MADE  ATTRACTIVE  BY 
BRICK  PAVED  STREETS. 


IVIC  PRIDE  and  ambition  is  exemplified  in 
many  ways  in  Georgia’s  central  city — Macon. 
The  stranger  within  her  gates  is  at  first 
glance  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  as  he 
looks  about  and  sees  the  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences  of  thrift  and  good  living  manifest 
on  every  hand,  the  impression  deepens  into 
conviction  that  Macon  is  a  clean  city.  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,”  and  Macon  lives  up 
to  this  idea,  too,  for  evidently  her  cleanliness  is  not  alone 
physical.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  her  municipal  affairs  are 
well  ordered  and  her  citizens  are  prosperous  and  happy. 


One  of  the  Fine  Brick  Pavements  of  Macon,  G-a.  First  Street,  Looking  Towards  City  Hall. 


era  Illinois.  Efface  these  three  conventional  features  and  the 
pot  might  represent  a  bear  or  a  wolf. 

The  human  head  is  sometimes  represented,  and  in  Peru  we 
find  pots  of  this  sort  so  well  executed  that  they  are  truly  por¬ 
trait  jars.  Often  the  whole  human  form  is  modeled,  and 
sometimes  it  is  represented  with  its  headdress  and  ornaments. 
People  are  represented  engaged  in  various  activities.  From 
such  pottery  the  archaeologist  may  study  the  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  and  costumes  of  a  people  long  extinct.  We  know,  from 
the  representations  in  pottery  of  men  with  these  objects,  that 
in  ancient  Peru  shells  were  used  as  symbols,  that  horns  were 
blown  and  pan  pipes  played  upon.  In  Mexico  have  been  found 
pottery  figures  representing  people  beating  turtle  shells.  One 
may  learn  of  some  animals  and  plants  that  were  known  in  a 
region  at  the  period  when  certain  pottery  was  made.  The 
paintings  on  some  of  the  Mexican  pottery  give  an  idea  of  the 
ritualistic  life  of  the  people,  and  the  costumes  and  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  shamans  or  priests. 


Macon’s  broad,  clean,  brick-paved  streets  is  only  one  of 
several  manifestations  of  progressiveness.  The  city  is  clean 
morally,  which  some  say  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  dry  city,  and  be  it  said  in  this  connection  that  dryness  is 
not  a  bar  to  growth.  The  “irrigation”  which  the  dispensers 
of  liquor  sometimes  insist  is  indispensable  to  business  is  not 
really  an  essential  element  in  a  live,  prosperous  community. 
Anyhow,  Macon  is  dry  and  she  is  prosperous.  Her  commer¬ 
cial  interests  are  great  and  varied.  Her  business  men  are 
public-spirited,  and  have  formed  a  local  association  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  an  expert 
publicist,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hyman,  is  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  city’s  industrial  interests.  Mr.  Hyman  insists 
that  Macon  is  “the  prettiest  and  busiest  city  in  the  South,” 
and  he  is  making  it  his  business  to  convince  the  outside  world 
of  that  fact.  A  serious  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  State 
Capitol  moved  from  Atlanta  to  Macon,  and  one  of  the  chief 
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arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  Macon  is  its  central  loca¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  State  almost.  Indeed, 
it  is  claimed  to  be  the  very  heart  of  Georgia.  It  is  not  only 
the  center  of  population,  but  is  the  center  of  schools,  wealth 
and  railroads,  fifteen  lines  connecting  it  with  every  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  Her  health  statistics  gives  Macon  the  rank 
of  second  in  point  of  health  of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Through  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  Macon  is  bidding  for 
factories  and  all  manner  of  industrial  enterprises.  Some  of 
its  many  attractions  are  cheap  power,  excellent  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  a  fine  home  market,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  satisfied  labor.  The  Ocmulgee  river  runs  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  furnishes  cheap  water  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  seaports  of  Savannah,  Brunswick  and  Darien. 
The  intervening  country  is  marvelously  rich  in  agricultural 
resources,  and  offers  splendid  facilities  for  stock  raising,  etc. 
The  development  in  this  line  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 


brick.  The  first  pavement  laid  is  still  in  use,  and  it  is  in 
good  condition  considering  the  length  of  service,  method  of 
construction,  etc.  This  original  brick  pavement  was  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  way  that  similar  pavements  were  demand¬ 
ed,  and  the  work  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  until  now 
the  majority  of  her  streets  are  paved  with  brick.  Good  brick 
are  used  and  as  a  rule  they  are  well  laid,  though  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  Pitch  is  used  as  a 
filler  almost  exclusively,  the  mayor  and  the  city  engineer  in¬ 
sisting  on  that  detail.  The  pavements  are  smooth  and  are 
kept  clean.  Even  the  older  pavements  show  comparatively 
little  wear.  There  have  been  no  repair  bills  to  vex  the  tax¬ 
payers,  so  ’tis  little  wonder  that  brick  is  preferred  to  any 
other  paving  material.  The  good  people  of  Macon  have 
learned  from  experience  that  once  a  street  is  well  paved  with 
brick,  it  is  a  permanent  improvement,  with  no  need  for  fur- 


Birdseye  View  of  Cherry  Street,  Macon’s  Busiest  Thoroughfare. 


been  truly  wonderful.  The  river  furnishes  unlimited  water 
power,  which  has  been  developed  on  a  large  scale,  furnishing 
24,000  h.p.  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  power  for  factories 
in  the  city  and  along  the  river.  The  Central  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  Company’s  shops  are  located  at  Macon  and  cover  an 
area  of  forty  acres,  ten  of  which  are  under  roof. 

An  event  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  Georgia  gen¬ 
erally  and  those  of  central  Georgia  in  particular  is  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Agricultural  Fair,  which  is  held  in  Macon  every  year.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Dunwody  is  president  of  the  fair  association,  which  is 
run  on  a  very  successful  basis.  They  expect  to  make  the 
fair  larger  and  better  than  ever  this  year,  for  they  anticipate 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  new  buildings  at  the  fair 
grounds,  $50,000  from  the  State  and  $50,000  from  the  city  of 
Macon. 

Macon’s  best  growth  and  prestige  began  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  she  commenced  paving  her  main  streets  with 


ther  expense  or  worry.  This  lesson  once  learned  by  tax¬ 
payers  makes  them  advocates  of  brick  pavements  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  others.  At  least,  so  it  is  at  Macon.  Now  that 
most  of  her  streets  are  paved  with  brick,  they  are  beginning 
to  think  of  paving  the  country  roads  leading  into  the  city,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  future,  for  automobiles  play  havoc  with  ordinary  mac¬ 
adam  roads,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  constant  improvement  of  heavy  traveled  roads  is  to 
pave  them  with  brick.  Many  other  Southern  cities  have 
learned  this  same  lesson. 

Macon  is  not  only  proud  of  her  brick  streets,  but  is  also 
very  proud,  and  with  good  reason,  of  her  many  substantial 
brick  schools,  churches  and  other  public  buildings  and  fine 
residences  built  chiefly  of  home-made  brick.  There  are  two 
established  brickyards  about  three  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  city  and  a  third  plant  is  in  course  of  construction.  1  he 
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product  of  both  the  old  plants  is  sold  by  W.  E.  Dunwody,  who 
is  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  the  Cherokee  Brick  Company,  and  president  of  the 
Standard  Brick  Company,  the  selling  company.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  Mr.  Dunwody,  who  is  also  a  director  of  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America,  wfas  out  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  but  his  able  assistant,  Mr  A.  H.  Burnett,  did  the  honors 
in  a  very  pleasant  way.  Through  his  courtesy  a  fine  drive 
was  enjoyed,  during  which  wre  visited  all  three  of  the  plants. 

That  of  the  Cherokee  Brick  Company  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  125,000  building  brick.  They  have  one  Chambers  outfit 
running  on  common  brick  and  one  Freese  machine,  on  which 


they  are  ware-cut  brick  cut  by  hand  to  the  desired  form  and 
aftenvard  dried  and  burned. 

The  Bibb  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best-knowrn  brick  plants  in  Georgia 
is  that  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Company,  of  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Massee 
is  president;  O.  J.  Massee,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
James  L.  Anderson,  secretary,  and  W.  W.  Mosley,  superin¬ 
tendent.  To  simplify  their  work  the  entire  output  of  this 
plant  is  sold  by  Mr.  Dunwody.  “This  is  a  good  working  ar¬ 
rangement,”  said  the  superintendent,  “for  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  make  and  ship  the  brick;  Mr.  Dunwody  does  the  rest.” 
They  are  kept  very  busy  at  that,  for  they  are  making  175,000 


SOME  OF  THE  FINE  BRICK  STREETS  IN  MACON,  GA. 

1.  Cherry  Street,  Fifteen  Years  Old,  and  in  Excellent  Condition.  2.  Mulberry  Street,  Looking  North. 
3.  Second  Street,  Looking  East.  4.  Third  Street,  Showing  Parked  Center. 


they  are  making  “face”  brick.  They  have  been  using  a  steam 
dryer,  but  are  planning  to  put  in  a  waste  heat  system.  Their 
common  brick  are  burned  in  square  kilns  having  a  capacity 
of  375,000.  In  addition  they  have  eight  round,  dowm-draft 
kilns  in  which  they  burn  their  face  brick,  of  which  they  make 
quite  a  variety.  Mr.  Dunwody  sells  a  great  many  ornamental 
brick  and  frequently  fills  orders  w?hich  require  brick  of  spe¬ 
cial  shapes  for  arches,  etc.  There  is  enough  work  of  this 
sort  to  keep  one  man  busy  as  a  rule,  and  he  has  grown  expert 
in  cutting  brick  for  use  in  mantels  and  other  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  We  got  a  snapshot  of  the  expert  brickcutter  cutting 
brick  for  an  arch.  The  brick  are  shaped  while  green,  that  is, 


brick  per  day  the  year  round.  They  make  common  brick  only. 
Formerly  they  used  convict  labor,  but  that  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  the  State  having  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  leasing 
of  convicts  for  such  purposes. 

The  clay  bank  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  plant.  The 
raw  material  is  dug  with  a  steam  shovel  and  dropped  into 
large  side  dump  cars,  each  holding  seven  yards  of  clay.  They 
are  hauled  two  at  a  time  to  the  plant  and  up  an  incline  by  a 
steam-driven  locomotive.  They  have  two  Chambers  outfits 
of  disintegrators,  pug  mills  and  end  cut  machines.  The  brick 
are  dried  in  steam-heated  tunnels  and  burned  in  eleven  square 
up-draft  kilns,  each  holding  400,000  brick.  The  entire  output 
is  shipped  by  rail  to  Macon  and  neighboring  cities.  Both 
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VIEWS  TAKEN  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  MACON  BRICK  PLANTS. 


From  Kiln  to  Car  at  Cherokee  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 


From  Kiln  to  Stock  Pile  at  Cherokee  Plant. 


Cutting  Green  Brick  for  Arches  at  Cherokee  Plant. 


Setting  Gang  at  Work  on  '100,000  Kiln,  Bibb  Brick  Company. 


Car  of  Brick  on  Way  to  Kiln  at  Bibb  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Company’s  Kilns  and  Dryer. 
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plants  are  arranging  to  change  from  steam  power  to  elec¬ 
tricity  for  all  power  purposes  at  the  plants.  The  yard  offices 
are  detached  one-story  brick  buildings  with  widely  overhang¬ 
ing  roofs.  It  is  cool  and  comfortable  even  in  midsummer, 
and,  as  a  dusky  native  said,  “It  do  get  powerful  wa’m  here, 
boss,  in  the  summa’.” 

Macon’s  Other  Brick  Plants. 

There  are  two  other  brick  plants  in  Macon  and  vicinity — 
that  of  W.  H.  Jones  Brick  Company,  making  50,000  brick  per 
day,  and  that  of  the  Central  Georgia  Brick  Company,  making 
50,000  per  day. 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  passed  the  large  pottery  of 
H.  Stevens’  Sons  Company  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  the 
plant  had  shut  down,  so  we  only  stopped  long  enough  to  say 
“Howdy,”  and  observe  that  they  have  a  large,  well-equipped 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe.  This  plant  is  the 
outgrowth,  as  it  were,  of  a  plant  established  at  Stevens’  Pot¬ 
tery,  Ga.,  in  1851  by  Henry  Stevens,  who  made  the  first  sewer 
pipe  and  fire  brick  in  the  South.  At  the  first  plant,  which  is 
still  in  operation,  the  three  sons,  \V.  C.,  J.  H.  and  W.  P.,  were 
given  a  practical  training  in  every  branch  of  the  business, 
and  in  1887  built  the  plant  at  Macon,  which  covers,  including 
the  buildings  and  yard,  fifteen  acres  of  ground.  The  build- 


The  Bibb  Brick  Company’s  Yard  Office.  A.  L.  Burnett  and 
Superintendent  Stetson  at  Leisure. 


ings,  which  are  all  built  of  brick,  cover  83,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  contain  a  mile  and  a  half  of  radiating  pipe  for 
drying.  They  have  sixteen  kilns,  the  annual  output  being 
one  thousand  cars.  Three  different  railways  run  into  their 
plant,  which  gives  them  unexcelled  shipping  facilities.  They 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  on  their  books  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  been  with  them  for  twenty-five  years. 


KEEPING  THE  WORKING  FORCE  ALIVE  AND  INTACT. 


A  spirit  of  unrest  usually  pervades  nearly  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  springtime.  It  is  the  spirit  that  leads  many 
a  worthy  mechanic  and  workman  1o  wander  about  aimlessly 
from  place  to  place,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  a  crew  to¬ 
gether  intact  and  keep  them  alive  and  full  of  ginger.  It  is  a 
time  of  labor  disturbances,  strife  and  bickering,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  other  things  that  can  be  traced  directly  back  to  a  spirit 
of  unrest  generated  by  the  spring  season. 

This  thing  of  keeping  the  working  force  together  and  in¬ 
tact  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  industrial  world, 
and  often  the  measure  of  success  of  an  industry  depends  quite 
largely  on  the  faculty  of  keeping  men  alive  and  at  work  and 
well  enough  contented  to  stay  with  the  institution  so  that  its 


organization  may  not  be  disturbed  from  time  to  time  and  its 
capacity  impaired  through  the  breaking  in  of  new  men  or  the 
dissatisfaction  of  old  ones. 

Some  day  we  will  get  around  to  these  things  with  the  same 
scientific  methods  that  are  applied  to  the  analyzing  of  clays 
and  the  mapping  out  of  a  course  of  treatment,  or  that  are 
applied  in  the  iron,  steel  and  other  industries  in  the  handling 
of  material,  and  we  will  come  to  regard  these  spring  disturb¬ 
ances  and  ailments  for  just  what  they  are  and  begin  to  treat 
them  intelligently. 

Meantime,  many  a  man  is  groping  around  more  or  less  in 
the  dark  for  some  practical  and  ready  means  to  keep  his 
working  force  intact  and  alive  with  interest  and  zeal  so  as  to 
make  the  success  he  dreams  of  out  of  his  business. 

The  biggest  and  most  important  secret  to  this  proposition 
right  now  is  that  of  keeping  some  real  big  interest  alive,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  prevent  men  from  getting  into  listless  ways. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  every  owner  and  every  superintend¬ 
ent  and  foreman  to  cudgel  their  brains  for  ways  and  means  to 
stimulate  live  interest  and  to  nourish  enthusiasm. 

Indeed,  it  is  contended  by  some  of  our  philosophers  that 
nearly  all  the  petty  bickerings  and  dissensions  and  troubles 
of  that  kind  are  traceable  to  sources  of  misunderstanding  and 


One  of  Mr.  Dunwodv’s  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Mr.  Burnett  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  Gofforth  in  Foreground. 


to  conditions  of  lethargy,  of  idle  minds  and  hands  that  lack 
some  prime  object  to  arouse  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a  matter  of  bottled-up  energy  and  emotions  of  one 
kind  and  another  seeking  for  an  outlet  and  not  finding  some¬ 
thing  ready  at  hand  that  appeals.  Therefore,  it  results  in 
rumblings  and  grumblings,  and  out  of  these  may  grow  all 
sorts  of  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  all  sorts  of  trouble  may 
be  avoided  if  one  could  keep  some  big,  live  interest  at  hand 
to  exercise  his  surplus  mental  and  physical  energies  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  effervescing  days  of  spring.  Some  may  find  it  in  one 
direction  and  some  in  another,  but  wherever  it  is  found  and 
whatever  it  is,  the  secret  of  keeping  a  crew  active  and  intact 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  season  is  in  keeping 
their  live  interest  aroused  and  engaged  upon  something  worth 
while  in  connection  with  the  work.  Have  changes,  innova¬ 
tions  and  something  doing  all  the  time  to  prevent  dullness 
and  lethargy. 


The  fights  between  the  railroads  and  the  shippers,  one 
wanting  to  raise  rates  a  little  and  the  other  wanting  to  keep 
them  down,  is  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  continuous  show  that  is 
a  bit  tiresome  now,  and  we  are  wTondering  if  there  isn’t  some 
way  to  get  the  matter  settled  and  keep  it  settled  for  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  Disturbances  of  this  kind,  with  lawsuits,  legal 
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talent  and  the  other  costs  involved,  are  such  as  may  become 
burdensome,  and,  some  way,  somehow,  we  ought  to  find  a  way 
out  of  it  that  will  leave  us  in  peace  for  a  while  and  give  the 
railroads  fair  returns  for  their  investment  and  give  the  people 
a  square  deal  at  the  same  time.  The  question,  though,  is,  how 
are  we  going  about  it? 


*THE  OPERATION  OF  PRODUCER  GAS 
FIRED  COMPARTMENT  KILNS. 


By  Geo.  C.  F  Yater,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Continuous  kilns,  and,  in  particular,  producer  gas  fired 
continuous  kilns,  have  been  much  discussed  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  a 
few  remarks  on  the  “operation”  of  such  kilns.  As  the  scope 
of  this  theme,  however,  is  too  large  to  allow  treating  more 
than  one  type  at  a  time,  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my 
present  paper,  “The  Operation  of  Producer  Gas  Fired  Com¬ 
partment  Kilns.” 

At  some  future  occasion  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to 
follow  up  with  such  papers  devoted  to  the  other  types  of  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns. 

I  believe  that  I  may  safely  assume  that  all  present  are 
reasonably  familiar  with  what  constitutes  a  producer  gas 
fired  compartment  kiln  and  shall  therefore  omit  all  descriptive 
matter. 

In  treating  our  subject  we  shall  have  to  subdivide  into  the 
following  two  main  parts: 

1.  Directions  for  the  operation  of  the  producer. 

2.  Directions  for  the  operation  of  the  kiln. 


candescence,  close  the  emergency  doors  after  first  bricking 
the  openings  up  with  a  4V2-inch  fire  brick  wicket,  laid  dry  and 
plastered  on  outside,  then  start  to  fill  up  water  pan  with 
water.  When  seal  is  reached  start  the  steam  blower  slowly, 
gradually  bringing  the  pressure  up  as  the  condition  of  the 
producer  warrants. 

From  now  on  keep  the  top  of  the  producer  under  pressure, 
so  that  the  gas  will  blow  out  slightly  from  an  opened  poker 
hole,  preventing  air  from  entering,  and  thus  excluding  any 
tendency  to  igniting  or  to  explosion.  Eventually  the  fan  has 
to  be  slowed  down. 

Now  the  fuel  bed  may  be  brought  up  to  full  depth  as  fast, 
as  warranted  by  its  condition.  The  gas  should  be  tested 
from  time  to  time  as  to  its  quality,  and  as  soon  as  it  ignites 
readily  on  the  torch  and  burns  with  a  steady  flame  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case  open  clean-out  door 
on  gas  uptake  and  light  the  gas  by  oily  waste,  making  sure 
that  the  gas  is  burning  well  in  flue.  The  blast  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  be  regulated  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  just  enough  to  prevent  air  being  taken  in  at  the  top 
of  the  producer.  Then  close  the  sand  damper  in  the  burn¬ 
out  offtake  and  also  close  the  manhole  on  main  draft  flue,  or 
the  air  register,  as  the  case  may  be,  meanwhile  having  all 
poke  holes  open,  and  make  connection  between  gas  main  and 
the  compartment  which  shall  be  started.  Also  establish  con¬ 
nection  between  kiln  and  main  draft  flue  at  the  proper  place, 
at  the  same  time  gradually  speeding  up  the  fan. 

As  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  all  flues  and  downtakes  are 
filled  with  neutral  (non-combustible)  gases  and  all  air  is  ex¬ 
pelled  from  them,  close  the  cleanout  door  of  gas  uptake  and 
the  poker  holes  and  handle  producer  as  per  “Instructions  for 
Operation.” 

Drying  Out  Producer  and  Gas  Flue. 


PART  I. 

Starting  of  Gas  Producer. 

Before  putting  the  charging  hopper  in  place,  the  lower  part 
of  the  producer  and  to  a  height  of  about  6  inches  above  the 
apex  of  the  grate  or  to  the  level  of  the  lower  sight  holes, 
should  be  filled  with  ashes  (as  free  as  possible  from  coal  or 
coke).  Ashes  containing  much  combustible  material  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  catch  fire  and  expose  the  grate  to  excessive  heat.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ashes  around  the  grate  should  consist  of 
larger  particles  only  (the  fine  to  be  sieved  out),  and  should 
be  put  in  as  loosely  as  possible.  The  emergency  doors  are  to 
be  left  open  when  starting. 

On  top  of  the  ashes  pile  scraps  of  wood,  shavings,  etc., 
about  one  foot  high.  Then  open  the  clean-out  door  at  the 
end  of  the  gas  main,  all  other  valves,  except,  of  course,  the 
sand  damper  in  the  neck  of  the  producer,  being  kept  closed. 
Set  charging  hoppers  in  place,  closing  the  bell. 

Start  the  fire  with  oily  waste  and  let  the  smoke  draw 
through  gas  main  until  issuing  from  cleaning  door  at  far  end, 
thus  filling  the  main  with  neutral  gases.  Then  close  this 
cleaning  door  and  open  the  horizontal  sand  damper  in  burn¬ 
out  offtake,  connecting  producer  with  fan  or  stack.  At  the 
same  time  the  manhole  in  main  draft  flue  nearest  to  fan  or, 
where  provided,  the  air  register  on  fan  uptake  should  be 
opened  sufficiently  to  cool  down  the  hot  gases  by  means  of 
admixture  of  cold  air.  If  not  sufficient  draft  is  apparent,  the 
fan  should  be  started  slowly. 

After  the  wood  is  well  on  fire  a  few  bushels  of  coke  should 
be  charged  and  spread  evenly  over  the  whole  surface.  After 
this  coke  is  in  incandescent  condition  put  on  coal,  starting 
with  larger  lumps  only  and  continue  to  charge  as  fast  as  each 
charge  brightens  on  top. 

As  soon  as  the  fuel  bed  is  thick  enough  and  in  good  in- 
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In  the  case  that  the  installation  is  a  new  one,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  previous  to  starting  up  producer  and  flues  be  dried 
out  thoroughly. 

The  bed  of  ashes  should  be  prepared  as  outlined  above  and 
on  it  a  light  wood  fire  should  be  started  as  kindling  for  a  slow 
coke  fire.  This  coke  fire  should  be  kept  up  with  charging 
hopper  and  poke  holes  closed  and  drawing  off  the  heat 
through  the  main  gas  pipe  until  producer  as  well  as  pipe  are 
perfectly  dry  and  warm.'  The  explosion  doors  and  clean-out 
doors  should  at  first  all  be  open,  but  should  be  closed  one 
after  the  other  as  the  gas  main  is  getting  warm  until  only  the 

ones  on  the  far  end  are  open. 

Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  fire  not  be  such  as  to  make  the 
iron  parts  too  hot.  After  the  drying  out  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  accomplished  the  producer  may  be  started  off  as  per 
above  instructions. 

In  handling  clean-out  doors,  dampers  and  gas  connections 
of  any  kind  always  stand  to  one  side,  never  in  front.  While 
danger  from  explosion  is  little,  it  may  inadvertently  occur;  it 
is  better  therefore  to  safeguard  against  it. 

Operation  of  Gas  Producer. 

In  judging  on  the  status  quo  of  a  producer  working  on 
bituminous  coal  the  following  points  will  serve  as  a  depend¬ 
able  guide,  aiming  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  wrong  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  righted. 

The  surface  of  the  fuel  bed  should  appear  dark  red  and 
clear  as  coke  fire.  The  pieces  of  coal  should  look  darker  than 
the  spaces  between  them.  No  smoke  nor  flame  should  be 
visible  at  any  part  of  the  surface.  The  gas  escaping  from  an 
opened  poke  hole  should  appear  as  blue  vapor,  possibly  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow;  it  should  never  be  smoky,  should 
have  rather  a  sweet  odor,  and  should  never  show  the  sting¬ 
ing  smell  of  sulphur  (SO2). 

The  gas  should  blow  from  an  open  poke  hole  quietly  and 
steadily,  should  light  easily  with  a  torch  and  burn  with  a 
steady  flame.  In  case  the  gas  should  ignite  by  itself  when 
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issuing  from  a  poke  hole  into  the  atmosphere  it  would  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  producer  is  running  too  hot.  Close  inspection 
is  needed  in  this  case.  It  will  show  at  the  same  time  that  on 
top  of  the  fuel  bed  the  pieces  of  coal  appear  brighter  than  the 
spaces  between.  The  cause  for  this  in  most  cases  is  that 
some  point  of  the  bed  burnt  through,  and  the  ensuing  flame 
is  heating  the  fuel  bed  from  the  top.  In  the  pressure  pro¬ 
ducer  it  will  be  well,  if  this  occurs,  to  look  after  the  steam 
and  air  pressure  and  revise  these  if  necessary.  Aside  from 
this  any  local  air  channels  Avhich  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  fuel  bed  and  which  are  surrounded  by  clinkers  in  various 
stages  of  development  must  be  closed  by  means  of  the  poker 
rod,  and  the  fuel  bed  in  general  be  brought  in  good  condition. 

If  the  producer  has  been  neglected  it  will  occur  that  on 
account  of  too  hot  running  the  flames  issuing  from  such  blow 
holes  burn  up  the  gas  in  the  top  of  the  producer  altogether. 
The  appearance  then  will  be  dark  and  smoky  and  the  gases 
coming  from  the  poker  holes  will  not  ignite  at  all.  In  such 
cases,  which  should  not  take  place  at  any  event,  a  very  con¬ 
scientious  rearrangement  of  the  fuel  bed  is  imperative  to 
avoid  troubles  of  longer  duration. 

Sometimes  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  may  appear  enveloped 
in  a  more  or  less  hazy  atmosphere.  The  cause  for  this  is  that 
the  whole  mass  of  coal  is  lying  hollow  and  loose,  or  eventually 
is  lying  too  shallow  on  the  grate.  Tn  this  case  the  whole  bed 
should  be  carefully  shaken  down  and  solidified.  If  neces¬ 
sary  a  charge  of  fresh  coal  has  to  be  made. 

The  work  with  the  poking  rod  should  be  done  very  judi¬ 
ciously,  and  any  excess  be  avoided,  as  too  much  poking  is 
about  as  harmful  as  none.  First,  find  out  what  is  wrong, 
judge  which  will  be  the  best  way  to  remedy  and  then  act. 
Make  every  lick  count,  and  be  done  with  it  as  quick  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  regular  intervals  the  height  of  the  ashes  has  to  be  as¬ 
certained  through  the  sight  holes.  Ashes  are  to  be  drawn 
whenever  their  top  rises  to  the  upper  sight  hole  level.  The 
drawing  of  the  ashes  should' be  done  uniformly  all  around  and 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  ash  level  does  not  drop  below  the 
lower  sight  hole  level.  After  drawing  ashes  always  ascertain 
the  appearance  of  the  fuel  bed  through  the  poke  holes  and 
act  accordingly,  level  up,  etc.  The  water  pan  should  be  kept 
filled  so  that  the  seal  is  not  liable  to  break. 

As  to  steam  pressure,  air  pressure  and  gas  pressure,  these 
will  naturally  vary  with  the  conditions  on  a  particular  job. 
However,  as  a  guide,  a  steam  pressure  of  60  pounds,  an  air 
pressure  of  not  more  than  3  inches  to  4  inches  water  column 
and  a  gas  pressure  of  not  more  than  1  inch  to  2  inches  water 
column,  measured  in  neck,  may  be  taken  as  an  average. 

The  regulation,  of  course,  has  to  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  gas  required  at  the  place  of  combustion, 
and  naturally  will  also  vary  with  the  distance  of  this  place 
from  the  producer. 

The  amount  of  air  and  steam  necessary  will  be  determined 
by  these  points  in  conjunction  with  the  requirements  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  quality  of  gas.  To  some  extent  the  amount  of 
steam  necessary  depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  coal  to 
clinker,  more  or  less. 

It  will  be  well  before  starting  to  find  out  how  much  steam 
under  certain  pressure  is  delivered  to  the  blower.  To  this 
end  take  a  barrel  about  one-half  filled  with  water,  weigh  it 
and  let  the  steam  blow  into  the  water,  where  it  will  condense. 
Then  after  a  certain  time,  say  one-quarter  of  an  hour,  weigh 
again.  The  steam,  by  weight,  required  is  about  one-third  of 
the  coal  gasified  in  a  certain  time. 

In  regulating  the  amount  of  steam  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  too  much  steam  reduces  the  combustible  in  the  gas  and 
lowers  the  calorific  power,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little 
steam  will  result  in  high  temperature  of  the  gas  and  may  also 
cause  trouble  from  clinkers. 

In  regulating  the  air  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  an  ex¬ 
cess,  as  this  will  tend  to  burn  the  gas  in  the  producer. 


The  producer  should  for  continuous  kilns  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  gas  of  medium  temperature,  say 
about  850  degrees  F.  to  900  degrees  F.  in  the  neck.  If  the  gas 
is  too  hot  the  hydrocarbons  are  broken  up  and  deposit  their 
carbon  as  soot.  If  run  too  cool  the  low  temperature  favors 
the  deposition  of  tar  in  the  flues.  Keeping  at  about  the  above 
temperature  will  give  the  best  results  as  regards  those  two 
evils.  Pyrometer  readings  taken  in  the  gas  neck  will  go  far 
towards  accomplishing  economical  conditions  in  the  producer. 

If  an  Orsat  apparatus  is  available,  the  gas  should  be  tested 
frequently  during  the  first  days  at  least  to  ascertain  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  pressures,  etc.,  which  then  should  be 
fixed  as  a  standing  rule. 

The  composition  of  good  gas  may  vary  from — 


to 


to 


4 — 6  per  cent.  C02 
20  per  cent.  CO  with  high  H2 
28  per  cent.  CO  with  low  H2 
12  per  cent.  H2  with  high  CO 
20  per  cent.  H2  with  low  CO 
2  to  6  per  cent.  CH< 

0  per  cent.  02. 


An  average  gas  analysis,  therefore,  should  be  about- 


5  per  cent.  C02 
24  per  cent.  CO 
16  per  cent.  Hs 
4  per  cent.  CHi 
0  per  cent.  02 
51  per  cent.  N» 


100  per  cent. 

44  per  cent,  combustible  gases. 


The  coal  to  be  used  in  the  producer  should  be  of  as  good 
quality  as  can  conveniently  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Slack  coal  or  refuse  should  not  be  used.  Such  fuels  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  but  the  result  will  be  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  With  these  the  capacity  is  materially  reduced 
on  account  of  the  choking  of  the  blast,  which  has  to  be  driven 
at  high  pressure  to  get  through  the  fuel  bed.  This  in  turn 
results  in  overheated  gas,  loss  of  efficiency  and  increased 
labor. 

As  a  rule,  run-of-mine  coal,  crushed  at  the  mine  to  4-inch 
ring  mesh,  will  be  the  best  to  use.  Nut,  1%  to  2-inch,  screened 
and  freed  from  dust,  if  obtainable  at  same  price  as  run-of- 
mine,  is  the  most,  desirable. 

The  coals  preferably  used  in  the  producer  should  be  high 
in  volatile  matter,  as  they  give  the  long  flame  desired  for 
burning  of  brick.  Bituminous  coals,  lignites  and  peats  may 
be  used  with  equal  advantage,  with  the  provision  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  be  arranged  to  suit  their  different  qualities. 

A  high  percentage  in  ash  does  not  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  qualification  of  a  coal  for  producer  work;  if.  however, 
high  ash  and  high  percentage  of  sulphur  are  combined,  the 
labor  of  working  the  producer  is  greatly  increased  and  simul¬ 
taneously  the  capacity  reduced.  A  sulphur  content  of  up  to 
1  or  1  y2  per  cent,  wall  be  harmless,  but  beyond  this  it  be¬ 
comes  far  more  annoying  than  ash. 

The  depth  of  the  fuel  bed  must  also  receive  consideration 
with  the  different  grades  and  sizes  of  coal. 

As  an  average  guide  for  bituminous  coal  we  may  take — 

For  run-of-mine  (crushed  to  4-inch  ring  mesh),  5  feet. 

For  nut  (l^-inch  to  2-inch),  4  feet  to  5  feet. 

For  pea,  3  feet  to  4  feet. 

And  then  vary  according  to  special  requirements,  as  they  may 
present  themselves. 

Attendance. 

The  handling  of  the  producer  is  simple  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  the  gasmaker  is  not  laborious,  but  may  be¬ 
come  so  if  proper  and  regular  attention  is  lacking. 
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Labor  required  per  shift- 

Plant  of  one  producer — One  gas  man. 

Plant  of  two  producers — One  gas  man,  one  laborer  half¬ 
time. 

Plant  of  three  producers — One  gas  man,  one  laborer  full 

time. 

Stopping  the  Producer  and  Burning  Out. 

In  stopping  the  producer  it  is  important  to  have  good  in¬ 
candescence  on  top  of  the  fuel  instead  of  fresh  coal.  Before 
stopping  slacken  the  blast,  remove  the  poke  hole  covers  and 
then  shut  off  the  blast  entirely.  The  gas,  gently  blowing  from 
the  poke  holes,  should  be  ignited.  When  the  blast  is  cut  off 
altogether  the  air  will  follow  the  receding  flame  into  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  gas  will  burn  quietly  without  explosion. 

If  the  producer  shall  be  cut  out  for  several  days  or  alto¬ 
gether  the  vertical  sand  damper  should  be  inserted  in  the 
neck.  Then  open  the  clean-out  door  in  gas  uptake  and  ignite 
the  gas  in  the  main  gas  flue,  if  this  has  not  been  accomplished 
previously.  The  suction  from  the  fan  should  be  kept  on  the 
gas  main  and  kiln  until  they  are  perfectly  cleared  of  all  gas. 

In  case  of  a  permanent  shut-down  the  producer  should  be 
allowed  to  burn  down  as  far  as  possible  before  being  cut  off 
and  left  to  die  down,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  waste  of 
fuel. 

For  the  purpose  of  burning  out  the  gas  main,  after  insert¬ 
ing  the  vertical  sand  damper  and  clearing  the  main  from  the 
gas,  the  connections  to  kiln  should  all  be  closed.  Then  opejn 
the  sand  damper  in  burn-out  connection,  the  nearest  man¬ 
hole  in  main  draft  flue  or  the  air  register  and  the  clean-otut 
door  farthest  away  from  fan.  At  this  end  then  start  the  soot 
and  tar  deposit  to  burn,  creating  the  draft  by  means  of  the 
fan.  Naturally  the  burning  out  should  be  done  when  the 
whole  main  is  still  hot  and  therefore  preferably  at  a  time 
when  the  gas  has  just  previously  been  taken  to  the  compart¬ 
ment  or  section  farthest  away  from  the  producer. 

Producer  Tests. 

TIME  REQUIRED. 

With  proper  precautions  regarding  uniformity  of  depth  of 
the  fuel  bed,  approximately  100  hours  may  be  the  required 
duration  for  tests  on  producers,  although  this  period  may  be 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  fuel  used. 

Directions. 

(a)  Throughout  a  test  the  fuel  bed  should  be  maintained 
in  uniform  condition,  with  regard  to  both  the  character  of  the 
fire  and  the  thickness  of  bed. 

(b)  Failing  in  this,  special  care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  the  fuel  bed  is  in  the  same  condition  and  of  the  same 
thickness  at  the  close  of  a  complete  test,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
test  period,  as  at  the  beginning. 

c)  A  test  should  never  be  started  when  the  producer  has 
been  standing  idle  for  some  time  with  “banked  fires,”  as  the 
fuel  bed  will  not  be  in  the  average  condition  under  which  it 
will  be  required  to  work  during  the  test. 

(d)  If,  as  the  appointed  hour  for  closing  the  test  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  fuel  bed  is  not  in  the  proper  condition,  the  time 
of  closing  the  test  should  be  postponed  until  the  bed  naturally 
assumes  the  proper  thickness  and  character.  No  forcing  of 
conditions  should  be  allowed  simply  to  bring  the  test  to  an  end 
at  a  previously  determined  hour. 

Initial  Fuel  Bed. 

In  7-foot  producer  about  5,000  pounds  coal. 

In  8-foot  producer  about  6,500  pounds  coal. 

In  9-foot  producer  about  8,000  pounds  coal. 

Ratio  of  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  coke  and  coal  is  ap¬ 
proximately  l-b2. 

Temperature  of  Fuel  Bed. 

1  foot  above  apex  of  grate  about  1,300  degrees  to  1,350  de¬ 
grees  C.=2,372  degrees  F.  to  2,462  degrees  F. 


3  feet  above  apex  of  grate  about  1,000  degrees  C.=fl,832  de¬ 
grees  F. 

5  feet  above  apex  of  grate  cone  about  400  degrees  C.  to  550 
degrees  C.=752  degrees  F.  to  1,022  degrees  F. 

The  temperature  at  any  point  in  the  producer  is  dependent 
on  the  depth  of  the  fuel  bed,  the  draft  or  blast,  the  poking  and 
firing.  As  these  conditions  cannot  be  maintained  absolutely 
constant,  the  temperature  varies  accordingly. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


OPTIMISM. 


“Twixt  Optimist  and  Pessimist 
The  difference  is  droll; 

The  Optimist  sees  the  doughnut, 

The  Pessimist  the  hole.” 

OPTIMISM  IS  THE  view  that  leads  upward  on  the  lad¬ 
der  of  accomplishment.  It  is  the  road  that  arrives 
at  achievement. 

It  inspires  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  greatest  and  best 
to  higher  and  nobler  attainment.  It  brings  about  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  race. 

Optimism  recognizes  opportunity,  and  makes  opportunity; 
it  supplies  the  energy  and  ability  to  turn  opportunity  into 
achievement. 

Optimism  looks  up,  not  down;  onward,  not  backward;  con¬ 
structs,  not  destroys;  grows,  not  atrophies;  promotes,  not 
depresses;  builds  success,  not  failure. 

Optimism  conquers  over  land  and  sea,  the  air  above  and 
the  earth  below;  discovers  unknown  continents  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  globe;  constructs  railroads  and  flying  ma¬ 
chines;  builds  ships  and  Panama  canals;  ties  together  the 
people  of  the  nations  and  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Optimism  develops  Wanamakers,  and  Fields,  and  Hills, 
and  Curtises,  and  Edisons,  and  Wrights. 

The  unbounded  optimism  of  Columbus  overcame  stupen¬ 
dous  obstacles,  won  for  him  the  discovery  of  an  unknown 
world,  and  the  awakening  of  the  human  race  to  a  higher 
knowledge  and  civilization. 

Napoleon’s  optimism  conquered  Europe,  and  moved  moun¬ 
tains.  When  the  Alps  were  in  his  way  he  said,  “There  shall 
be  no  Alps,”  and  he  passed  them  successfully  and  surprised 
the  enemy. 

This  optimism  marked  him  as  the  greatest  general  of  the 
age,  and  gave  him  a  name  that  can  never  die. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  entered  the  commercial  world  at  fifteen 
and  through  his  optimistic  endeavor  was  able  to  retire  from 
commercial  life  a  wealthy  man  at  thirty-four. 

Then  after  thirteen  years  of  repeated  reverses  and  inces¬ 
sant  labor,  working  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  exhausting 
his  own  resources  and  making  large  drafts  on  the  treasuries 
of  two  nations,  with  scientific  advice  against  him,  his  op¬ 
timistic  spirit  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  laying  of  the 
great  Atlantic  cable. 

It  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  century;  and  one 
man’s  optimism  did  it. 

Optimism  has  ever  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  things  worth  while.  From  the  time  when  Moses 
safely  led  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  promised  land  down 
to  yesterday’s  success  in  aviation,  optimism  has  been  the 
guiding  motive  power  in  every  great  attainment. 

And  it  must  always  be  thus.  History  is  hound  to  repeat 
itself  here,  for  optimism  is  the  natural  stimulus  that  develops 
success,  and  the  men  of  today  and  the  men  of  the  future  who 
reach  that  goal,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  men 
of  the  optimistic  faith. — The  Mahin  Messenger. 


There  was  once  a  statesman  named  Blaine,  who  promul¬ 
gated  a  great  idea  called  reciprocity.  The  statesman  has 
passed  away,  but  the  idea  still  remains  despite  the  hard  sled¬ 
ding  in  political  fields. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  ARCH  WORK. 


SECOND  PAPER.. 


LET  US  ASSUME  seven  half-circle  arches,  12-inch  face, 
8-inch  reveal,  1-foot  6-inch  radius.  We  will  make  the 
reveal  the  length  of  a  standard  brick,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  oi’dinarily  we  are  justified  in  making  the  face  a  brick 
and  one-half,  which  will  make  the  face  nearly  13  inches  with 
the  mortar  joints.  In  some  work  there  may  be  stone  or  terra 
cotta  in  the  arch  construction,  in  which  case  the  architect’s 
dimensions  must  be  followed. 

Where  the  face  is  12  inches  we  must  not  only  cut  and 
grind  the  wedge  shape,  but  we  must  also  cut  and  grind  one 
brick  In  each  course  to  less  than  standard  length,  which  in¬ 
creases  the  grinding  work.  The  width  of  the  mortar  joint 
is  usually  not  specified,  and  we  adopt  a  standard  joint  for  all 
work  where  the  instructions  are  not  specific.  At  the  present 
time  we  would  use  ^-inch  or  5-16-inch  joint. 

This  simple  problem  has  three  doubtful  points — width  of 
face,  depth  of  the  reveal  and  thickness  of  the  mortar  joint — 
yet  we  would  not  refer  it  back  to  the  architects  or  contractors 
unless  we  wished  to  gain  time  to  get  other  work  out  of  the 
way  and  at  the  same  time  save  our  credit  on  the  work  in 
question. 

If  one  is  in  serious  doubt  about  any  changes,  it  is  wise  to 
write  the  contractor  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  and 
thus  put  the  responsibility  on  him,  but  as  a  rule  we  would 
go  ahead  with  the  work  as  we  have  laid  it  out. 

In  drawing  the  arch  (Sketch  No.  4)  we  first  lay  out  the 
base  line  (E-D)  and  center  line  (D-F),  which  establishes  the 
center  (D)  of  the  arch.  On  either  line  (A  or  B)  the  radius 
is  laid  off,  or  if  the  straight  edge  has  a  scale  like  a  yard¬ 
stick  it  is  only  necessary  to  push  the  brad  awl  through  the 
stick  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  end  and  force  it  into 
the  board  at  the  center  (D)  and  strike  the  inner  circle. 
Change  the  length  to  the  outer  radius  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  double  pencil  draw  the  circle  (E-F).  This  lays  out 
the  arch,  or  at  least  half  of  it,  which  is  all  that  .is  necessary 
for  our  purpose. 

Set  the  dividers  to  space  the  thickness  of  the  brick  plus 
the  mortar  joint,  and  beginning  at  E,  step  off  the  bricks  along 
the  circle  up  to  F  on  the  center  line.  It  should  come  out  a 
half-brick  at  the  center,  but  probably  will  not  be  exact  the 
first  trial.  The  spacing  must  he  changed  and  a  second  trial 
made.  Sometimes  when  very  little  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  the 
second  trial  may  be  a  little  inside  or  outside  the  circle  line. 

One-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  on  each  brick,  which  would  be 
inappreciable  in  brickwork,  gains  or  loses  XA  inch  in  16  brick, 
which  doubles  at  the  center  since  what  we  gain  on  one  side 
of  the  center  we  lose  on  the  other  side,  thus  making  y2  inch 
gain  or  loss.  One  should  seldom  have  to  go  over  the  spac¬ 


ing  more  than  three  times  to  come  out  right,  and  usually 
twice  should  suffice.  We  now  have  the  center  points  of  the 
radial  joints.  Put  the  brad  awl  with  the  cork  in  the  center 
D,  which  holds  the  ruler  a  half  a  joint  away  from  the  center, 
and  holding  the  ruler  a  half  joint  away  from  the  radial  cen¬ 
ter  points  above  found,  strike  the  radial  joints  with  the  double 
pencil. 

Lay  off  the  points  G  and  H  representing  a  full  length  and 
a  half-length  brick  and  with  the  straight-edge  and  center  pin 
strike  the  circles,  making  the  head  joints,  skipping,  of  course, 
every  other  brick. 

We  oftentimes  when  in  a  hurry,  after  setting  the  ruler  for 
the  head  joints  (H)  and  striking  them,  place  the  double  pen¬ 


cil  on  the  side  of  the  ruler  at  G  and  strike  this  set  of  joints 
without  changing  the  ruler. 

This  completes  the  arch  and  the  time  consumed  should 
not  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  and,  more  than  that,  we  know  that 
the  minimum  amount  of  work  will  be  required  in  the  grinding 
room. 

When  the  arch  construction  is  complicated  we  put  on  the 
drawing  a  section  through  the  arch  in  each  course,  as  shown 
in  Sketch  No.  5. 

We  look  over  our  drawing  and  select  four  bricks  in  which 
the  mortar  joints  are  exactly  spaced  for  patterns. 

The  drawing  should  be  marked  as  follows: 

Order  No . 

Letter  A. 

For  John  Blank. 

Thos.  Blank,  Architect. 

Seven  arches. 
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12-inch  face,  1-foot  6-inch  radius,  8-inch  reveal. 

77  No.  1. 

77  No.  2. 

84  No.  3  full  length  for  soffit. 

84  No.  4. 

84  No.  3  half-length  to  hack  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  always  half-length,  and  if  bricks  with  two  good 
ends  are  selected  only  half  the  number  are  required,  since 
each  brick  when  broken  gives  us  two  arch  bricks.  The  same 
is  true  of  half-length  No.  3. 

This  is  where  the  profit  comes  in. 


z 

4 

«As«5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

A  question  often  comes  up,  Shall  we  grind  a  perfect  wedge, 
which  involves  double  work,  or  shall  we  make  all  the  bevel 
on  one  side? 

Small  arches  near  the  ground  and  in  mantel  and  other  in¬ 
side  work,  subject  to  close  inspection,  should  have  all  bricks 
ground  to  perfect  wedges,  but  in  large  arches  and  those  high 
in  the  building  the  bricks  need  be  ground  only  on  one  side. 

When  ground  only  on  one  side  the  bricks  should  be  right 
and  left,  so  that  in  laying  them  in  the  wall  the  ground  face 
can  be  laid  down,  which  will  throw  the  lip  on  the  upper  side, 


THE  PENCHANT  FOR  EXTREMES. 


For  perhaps  a  decade  now  the  people  of  this  country  have 
manifested  quite  a  penchant  for  extremes.  No  matter  what 
direction  a  start  is  made  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  civic  or 


social  reform  or  a  matter  of  business  methods  and  system, 
there  has  always  been  a  matter  of  extremes. 

Take,  for  example,  the  card  index  system,  which  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  unit  system  in  bookcases,  and  we 
had  card  indexes  until  we  were  surfeited  with  them.  Then 


Lip  On  Under  Side ,  Lip  On  Upper  Side  , 

h/  ro  nor .  ffip'ht. 


where  it  will  not  be  noticeable  in  looking  up  at  the  arch. 
These  points  are  illustrated  in  Sketches  6  and  7. 

All  bricks  ground  right  and  left  should  be  so  marked,  and 
while  there  is  no  rule  as  to  which  is  right  and  which  is  left, 
it  has  been  our  custom  to  mark  the  bricks  left  which  belong 
to  the  left  of  the  center  as  we  face  the  arch.  This  would  be 
the  mason’s  left  when  laying  up  the  work  from  an  outside 
scaffold,  as  is  usually  done. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  sponge-like  affinity  of  cement  for  moisture  is  causing 
it  to  lose  favor  even  as  a  foundation  material,  while  it  is  no 
longer  considered  seriously  by  people  who  know,  as  the  proper 
material  for  the  upper  walls  of  a  dwelling. 


came  what  was  called  the  system  habit,  that  everybody  got 
as  bad  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  fad  in  millinery,  with  the  la¬ 
dies  after  it  instead  of  business  men,  followed  next  by  the 
cost-keeping  idea.  All  of  these  things  and  many  others  were 
worn  threadbare  and  driven  to  such  extremes  that  they 
racked  the  nerves  of  the  business  world  and  lost  more  or  less 
favor.  And  now  we  are  taking  up  with  a  new  one.  The 
latest  thing  being  driven  to  extremes  is  this  matter  of  con¬ 
servation  and  complete  utilization  of  everything,  including 
material,  energy  and  everything  else  that  can  be  thought  of. 

All  you  need  to  do  to  get  light  on  this  subject  is  pick  up 
some  of  the  popular  magazines  or  literary  journals  of  the 
day  and  you  will  find  instance  after  instance  portrayed  where 
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some  analytical  investigator  has  discovered  a  wonderful  loss 
of  material  here  and  loss  of  energy  there,  and  often  they 
make  a  regular  jungle  book  sort  of  to-do  about  it,  giving  one 
the  impression  that  unless  some  great  reforms  are  worked 
in  about  a  minute  we  will  all  go  to  the  bow-wows. 

One  particular  case  illustrating  the  tendency  came  to  the 
writer’s  notice  recently  in  which  a  manufacturing  plant  found 
that  a  certain  machine  was  not  supplying  its  needs  and  was 
contemplating  adding  a  new  and  larger  machine,  but  before 
the  order  was  sent  off  the  junior  partner  (you  will  notice  it 
is  nearly  always  the  junior  partner  that  does  these  smart 
things)  went  out  into  the  factory  and  kept  tab  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  awhile.  He  found  that  when  operated  at  full  capacity 
it  was  capable  of  doing  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  work 
than  it  was  actually  turning  out  per  day. 

The  tale  was  not  pursued  much  further  in  this  direction. 
The  writer  probably  assuming  that  he  had  reached  the  dra¬ 
matic  point  and  should  stop  and  let  the  reading  public  pic¬ 
ture  the  climax  itself. 

Things  like  this  may  sound  exciting,  and  they  do  good  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  us  to  a  little  closer  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  around  us,  but  they  are  misleading  in  the  matter 
of  going  to  extremes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  happy 
medium,  and  that  is  really  what  we  need.  It  is  manifestly 
impractical  to  run  a  machine,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
planer  in  a  woodworking  institution  or  a  brick  machine  in  a 
clay  plant,  at  its  maximum  capacity  all  the  time.  Indeed,  if 
a  machine  turns  out  during  the  day  50  per  cent,  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  if  taxed  to  the  limit  of  capacity,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  doing  better  work  and  will  make  more  money  than  if  it 
were  driven  to  the  extreme  high  point  of  capacity  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  every  day  of  the  month.  '  Moreover,  it  would 
be  more  economical  in  the  end,  because  high-pressure  work 
results  in  more  wear  and  tear  and  more  breakage  and  more 
damaged  stock  than  is  gained  by  increased  capacity  after  one 
has  passed  a  rational  limit. 

That  is  where  these  extremists  fall  down;  they  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  what  the  structural  material  world  calls 
the  factor  of  safety.  No  man  would  think  of  putting  a  beam 
or  girder  in  place  that  was  just  barely  heavy  enough  to  carry 
the  greatest  load.  It  is  seldom  that  people  use  a  factor  of 
safety  below  two  and  sometimes  it  runs  up  as  high  as  eight. 
Perhaps  three  or  four  would  be  an  average  multiple  to  the 
factor  of  safety  in  structural  material.  In  machines  and  in 
manufacturing  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  this,  but  it  is 
important  to  have  some  factor  of  safety,  and  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  plant  running  steady  at  half-capacity  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  needs  than  it  is  to  have  a  plant  so  small  that  it  must 
be  strained  to  the  limit  every  day  to  supply  the  output  re¬ 
quired. 

The  reason  for  these  extremes  in  literature  is  easy  to 
find.  The  popular  writer  plays  for  strong  effects  and  dra¬ 
matic  situations  and  the  only  way  to  get  these  is  by  dealing 
in  extremes.  He  does  it  often  more  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
and  contrast  than  out  of  true  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
following  his  advice.  The  thing  for  the  general  public  to  do 
is  salt  down  these  extremes,  get  the  meat  out  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  some  benefit  from  it,  but  not  undertake  the  follow¬ 
ing  blindly  of  the  extreme  ideas  laid  down  by  some  of  the 
would-be  advisors  of  the  business  world. 


We  had  about  come  to  the  point  of  believing  the  argument 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  limited  as  to  power 
in  the  control  of  Congress  when  the  newspaper  men  unearth 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  the  power,  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  to  dismiss  Congress  and  send  the  members  home.  It 
is  a  power  not  likely  to  be  used  often,  and  it  will  probably  be 
the  death  knell  to  a  president  politically  to  use  it.  Yet  it 
might,  after  all,  be  a  good  thing  for  Congress  to  have  just 
such  a  thing  done  to  it  now  and  then. 


KANKAKEE  VALLEY,  INDIANA. 


A  Study  of  Drainage  Methods. 


WE  HEREWITH  submit  extracts  from  and  comments 
on  the  Report  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  direction  of  C.  G.  Elliott,  Chief  of  Drain¬ 
age  Investigations. 

This  is  given  as  a  type  of  many  systems  of  drainage  that 
may  be  instituted  for  the  improvement  of  swamp  and  over¬ 
flow  lands  in  many  places  throughout  the  country.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  history  and  development  of  this  particular  sys¬ 
tem  will  disclose  the  steps  that  may  be  taken  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  planning  and  final  construction  of  drainage  systems  in 
which  a  number  of  interests  are  involved.  In  general,  the 
problems  are  to  be  worked  out  by  competent  engineers  and 
must  be  executed  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  the  lands  to  be  drained  are  situated. 

In  the  Kankakee  river  valley,  previous  to  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  drainage  conditions,  in  1904,  “the  activity 
of  landowners  in  constructing  drains  wherever  there  was  op¬ 
portunity  to  reclaim  or  better  the  conditions  of  marsh  farms 
was  developing  serious  complications,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  that  there  was  no  unity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  plan  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  further 
reclamation  of  the  lands.  These  separate  and  individual  be¬ 
ginnings  in  drainage  and  especially  those  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  emphasized  the  necessity  of  some  action  being 
taken  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  in  the  lower  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done,  together  with  the 
unsatisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  work  already  accom¬ 
plished,  forcibly  brought  before  the  minds  of  those  interested 
the  necessity  of 

Co-Operation  and  Organization. 

Confronted  with  these  facts,  the  owners  concerned  in 
these  lands  held  a  mass-meeting,  at  which  time  a  proposition 
submitted  by  the  office  of  experiment  stations  to  locate  and 
survey  a  line  for  a  corrected  channel  of  the  river  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
agreed  to  survey  a  new  channel  for  the  river  and  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  same,  provided  the  citizens  would  furnish  the 
labor  required  to  assist  the  engineering  force. 

A  committee  known  as  the  Kankakee  Drainage  Committee 
was  chosen  at  this  time  and  given  charge  of  the  matter,  and 
through  this  committee  the  four  counties  concerned  co-oper¬ 
ated  by  providing  the  assistance  asked  for. 

A  report,  accompanied  by  a  profile  of  the  channel  pro¬ 
posed  and  recommended  for  the  lower  section  of  the  valley, 
with  specifications  of  size  of  channel  and  estimate  of  cost,  was 
presented  to  the  committee  and  discussed  at  a  public  meeting 
held  for  that  purpose. 

Description  of  the  Valley. 

The  watershed  lying  above  the  Momence  Rock,  in  Illinois, 
comprises  an  area  of  1,420,000  acres,  of  which  approximately 
400,000  acres  was  a  marsh  plain.  It  is  about  85  miles  long. 
The  crookedness  of  the  channel  is  a  characteristic  commented 
upon  by  both  geographer  and  hunter. 

Its  light  fall — only  5  to  6  inches  per  mile — has  made  it  a 
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favorite  course  for  the  houseboat  and  other  summer  craft  and 
an  ideal  stream  for  the  lover  of  fishing  sports.  The  entire 
marsh  portion  of  the  valley  is  devoid  of  rock  except  a  few 
moraines,  containing  scattered  gravel  and  boulders,  the 
meager  remnant  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  to  which  this  valley 
largely  owes  its  origin.  The  soil  is  not  uniform  in  character 
nor  equally  fertile  in  the  several  parts  of  the  valley,  some 
being  a  sandy  loam  of  high  natural  value  and  others  that 
undeveloped  turf  and  muck  whose  real  value  is  not  yet  known. 
The  upper  portion  is  quite  uniformly  underlaid  with  clay, 
while  the  subsoil  of  the  lower  valley  is  river  sand. 

Work  of  the  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Indiana,  Prof.  John  L.  Campbell  was  instructed 
to  ascertain  the  cheapest  and  the  most  practicable  outlets  for 
the  drainage  of  the  wet  and  swamp  lands  of  the  Kankakee 
region.  This  was  done  in  1882.  The  report  of  that  survey, 
which  was  made  upon  a  sea-level  datum,  states  that  Lake 
Michigan  has  an  elevation  of  585  feet,  the  upper  end  of  the 
marsh  near  the  river  an  elevation  of  109  feet,  the  surface  of 
the  state  line  684  feet  and  a  point  above  the  Momence  Rock 
619  feet. 

It  also  shows  a  distance  of  75  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
river  in  an  approximately  direct  line  to  the  state  line  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  then  6.8  miles  to  Momence,  making  the  total  length 
of  the  valley  under  consideration  81.8  miles.  The  data  se¬ 
cured  by  this  survey  showed  the  feasibility  of  draining  the 
valley  and  in  a  measure  its  agricultural  possibilities. 

During  the  year  1893  the  work  of  enlarging  and  deepening 
the  channel  at  Momence,  Ill.,  by  cutting  the  rock  ledge  at  that 
point  was  completed  under  authority  of  the  Indiana  Legisla¬ 
ture,  which  appropriated  a  total  of  $65,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  appropriation  was  authorized  upon  the  plea  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  drainage  of  the  marsh  lands  in  Indiana.  The  com¬ 
pleted  channel  was  8,649  feet  long,  300  feet  wide  and  2% 
feet  deep,  requiring  the  removal  of  66,447  cubic  yards  of  rock. 
The  appropriations  for  the  survey  made  by  Professor  Camp¬ 
bell  and  for  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  channel  through  the 
rock  at  Momence,  Ill.,  cover  the  part  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
taken  in  the  drainage  of  the  Kankakee  marsh. 

Methods  of  Draining  the  Lands. 

The  drainage  of  the  higher  lands  of  the  watershed  has 
proceeded  for  many  years,  the  ditches  of  varying  size  re¬ 
quired  in  draining  these  lands  having  their  discharge  into  the 
marsh  plain.  The  surrounding  belt  of  reclaimed  land  has 
been  gradually  pushed  toward  the  river,  resulting  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  change  of  conditions  in  the  marsh,  which  have  worked 
hardship  upon  the  owners  of  the  lower  lands. 

The  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  river  began  at  the 
upper  end  by  straightening  the  bends  and  cleaning  the  natural 
channel.  This  being  a  comparatively  small  project,  it  was 
executed  by  individual  efforts  and  resulted  in  the  making  of  a 
channel  7  miles  long  by  means  of  which  8,000  acres  were 
greatly  benefited;  the  next  division,  1%  miles,  was  construct¬ 
ed  as  the  Miller  ditch;  the  third  section,  9.1  miles,  is  known 
as  the  Place  ditch;  the  fifth  section,  16.7  miles,  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Kankakee  River  Reclamation  Company,  and 
completed  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  $78,310.  These  complete  a 
channel  approximately  one-half  the  entire  length. 

The  channel  is  8  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  at  the  upper  end 
and  50  feet  at  the  lower  end,  and  receives  at  the  lower  end 
the  drainage  waters  of  700,000  acres.  The  cost  of  this  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  landowners  concerned  is  approximately  $250,000. 

This  work  has  cost  from  40  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
benefits  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named  division, 
has  been  constructed  under  the  provision  of  the  State  drain¬ 
age  law. 


DRAINING  LAND  PAYS. 


Writing  to  “The  Farmer”  of  the  value  of  mellowing  clay 
lands,  E.  D.  King,  of  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin,  said: 

“In  draining  part  of  my  field  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a 
ditch  10  feet  deep.  I  tried  to  maintain  an  open  ditch  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  it  would  choke  up  in  the  spring;  so  sewer 


pipe  was  laid  and  the  ditch  filled  up.  That  was  done  12 
years  ago  last  May.  Every  year  since  then  one  could  see 
from  the  road  a  diagonal  strip  across  the  field  where  the  crop 
was  taller  than  the  other  part,  which  was  directly  over  the 
old  ditch.  That  fact  proves  again  that  the  deeper  we  can 
loosen  up  the  clay  and  mix  it  with  fertilizing  substance,  the 
more  profitable  will  our  crops  be.  Subsoiling,  however,  should 
be  done  in  the  fall,  but  I  have  splendid  results  from  trench 
plowing  in  the  spring.” 


FROM  THE  VALLEY  OFTHE  RED  RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Prof.  R.  M.  Dolve.  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Government  Experiment  Station,  writing  to  the 
editor,  says: 

“Although  T  have  been  instrumental  in  installing  several 
quite  extensive  tile  drainage  systems  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
their  installation  has  been  so  recent  that  we  have  as  yet  little 
reliable  data,  to  offer  on  the  success  of  tile  drainage. 

“The  first  systems  installed  by  me  were  put  in  during  the 
summer  of  1909,  which  gave  them  but  little  chance  to  show 
their  worth  during  that  year.  The  summer  of  1910  was  ex¬ 
tremely  dry,  so  that  as  far  as  drainage  was  concerned,  no 
data  could  be  secured  that  year,  but  it  was  observed  that  on 
the  tile-drained  fields  an  average  yield  of  about  9  bushels  an 
acre  was  received  in  increase  over  adjacent  undrained  fields 
that  had  been  farmed  exactly  the  same,  so  that  that  would 
indicate  what  tile  drainage  will  do  in  North  Dakota  during 
dry  seasons.  I  have  as  yet  published  no  bulletin  or  pamphlet 
on  the  work,  but  expect  to  do  so  as  soon  as  sufficient  data  can 
be  secured  from  the  projects  installed.” 


CHEMICAL  ACTION  IN  DRAINED  SOILS. 


It  is  only  by  long  experience  and  careful  investigation  that 
we  can  learn  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  underdrains. 
Underdrains  promote  fertility  by  opening  up  the  soil  to  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  and  by  making  the  soil  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  little  organisms  that  work  in  the  soil  to  lib¬ 
erate  plant  food. 

When  a  soil  is  drained  and  the  water  taken  out,  air  enters 
the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  soil  and  they  shrink, 
crack  and  slack  and  by  drying  and  chemical  action  become 
mellow.  Roots  penetrate  the  soil  and  in  decaying  leave 
spaces.  The  air  and  rainfall  entering  the  mellow  soil,  carry 
down  with  them  atmospheric  gases  such  as  carbonic  acid, 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  together  with  the  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  manures  that  may  have  been  applied  to  the  fields. 

The  pungent  odor  of  the  barnyard  is  largely  due  to  am¬ 
monia  escaping  from  the  manures.  These  gases  are  absorbed 
by  the  soil  and  made  ready  for  use  by  the  roots  of  plants  and 
by  chemical  action  with  the  soil  produce  new  combinations 
that  can  be  taken  up  and  utilized  by  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crops. 

A  writer  to  “The  Farmer”  recently  said: 

“The  rainfall  usually  contains  ammonia  equal  to  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  more  of  the  water 
that  comes  to  the  land  in  rains  and  snows,  that  can  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  ground  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the 
better,  as  in  passing  through  the  soil  to  go  out  into  the 
drains,  the  ammonia  is  taken  up  by  the  soil  and  the  land  be¬ 
comes  better  aerated  and  more  friable,  decomposition  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  hastened,  plant  food  of  all  kinds  is  liberated 
and  the  productive  power  of  the  land  is  increased  in  many 
other  ways.  Well-constructed  drains  not  only  assist  in  miti¬ 
gating  floods  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  ren¬ 
der  tillage  more  effective  and  by  ample  drainage  some  of  the 
diseases  that  plants  are  subject  to  are  prevented.  Blight  and 
rust  are  not  as  prevalent  in  soils  that  are  well  underdrained 
as  in  soil  that  is  not  underdrained.” 

An  undrained  soil  that  has  the  spaces  between  the  parti¬ 
cles  filled  with  water  during  wet  seasons  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  air,  that  run  together  and  cement  together  when  too  wet, 
and  that  bake  hard  and  crack  into  hard  blocks  when  dry  can¬ 
not  be  benefited  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  and  rainfall 
as  can  a  mellow  soil,  and  will  not  produce  as  strong,  healthy, 
profitable  crops  as  will  the  mellow,  well-aerated,  drained  soil. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  FIREPROOFING  PLANT  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— THE  FAR  WEST 
CLAY  COMPANY  OF  TACOMA,  WASH. 


N  THE  Tacoma  Eastern  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad, 
28  miles  from  Tacoma,  and  within  a  few 
YWvlm.  miles  °f  the  Mount  Rainier  National 

^ 9  Parlt,  is  located  Clay  City  and  the  big 

fireproofing  plant  of  the  Far  West  Clay 
Company,  of  Tacoma.  Located  in  a  sec- 
*<§)  tion  of  western  Washington  which  has  so 

far  only  been  investigated  very  little  in  connection  with  its 
clay  deposits,  but  which  has  shown  to  be  very  rich  in  a  large 
variety  of  mostly  the  higher  grade  clays,  this  pioneer  clay 
concern  has  made  an  excellent  showing  for  the  short  period 
of  its  existence.  The  plant  is  located  on  a  flat  plateau,  about 
80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  clay  banks  are  one 
mile  from  the  factory,  and  are  connected  with  the  same  by  a 
standard  gauge  railroad  track.  The  largest  clay  bank  is  on 
the  hillside,  and  has  a  face  80  feet  high,  and  an  open  working 
front  of  some  200  feet.  In  this  bank  we  find  all  colors  of 
clays — white,  buff,  yellow  and  red.  The  lower  part  is  buff 


100  feet  long.  They  also  have  30  feet  of  steam-heated  storage 
track,  on  which  the  cars  are  placed  before  they  go  into  the 
dryer  proper.  Six  down-draft  30-foot  kilns  and  one  33-foot 
kiln  are  used  in  the  burning  of  the  product.  The  kilns  are 
of  the  high  down-draft  type,  the  height  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch  being  12  feet,  and  the  arch  itself  9  feet  high.  The  fire¬ 
proofing  is  set  18  courses  high  and  the  bottom  and  top  are 
burned  alike  as  to  denseness  and  texture.  None  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  warped  by  this  high  setting,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  clay,  especially  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  this  material  is  burnt  to  a  cone  5  heat. 
The  burning,  including  the  water-smoking,  takes  90  hours. 
The  plant  was  started  with  the  idea  of  using  waste  wood  for 
fuel,  but  in  a  comparison  test  made  with  coal  it  was  found 
that  the  coal  was  the  cheaper  fuel,  and  the  whole  plant  is  now 
arranged  for  the  burning  of  coal. 

From  the  kiln  the  material  is  piled  out  on  the  yard,  which 
has  ample  facilities  for  loading.  The  railroad  sidings  at  the 
plant  are  able  to  take  care  of  30  cars.  The  switching  on  the 
plant  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  company’s  30-ton 
locomotive,  “Betsy.”  The  company  owns  320  acres  of  land, 
which  is,  for  the  greater  part,  all  underlaid  with  clay.  It  has 
its  own  postoffice,  store  and  boarding  house,  and  has  12  cot¬ 
tages  for  its  employes.  When  running  full  time  the  company 
employs  from  60  to  70  men  at  the  plant. 

The  plant  is  the  only  one  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which 


The  Interesting  Fireproofing  Plant  of  the  Far  West  Clay  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


burning,  while  the  upper  part  is  red  burning.  For  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  their  product  the  company  uses  everything  that 
comes  from  this  bank,  and  the  burned  product  has  a  light  pink 
color.  The  second  bank,  which  is  located  some  500  feet  from 
the  large  bank  is  called  the  fire  clay  bank,  and  in  this  the 
high-grade  fire  clay  is  found.  This  bank  shows  some  signs 
of  the  volcanic  action  of  the  region,  and  part  of  the  same  is 
found  in  a  semi-calcined  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  bank 
is  of  a  white  color,  and  the  clay  stands  a  great  heat.  This 
clay  is  principally  used  for  making  fire  brick. 

The  clays  from  the  bank  are  handled  by  a  Marion  steam 
shovel,  Model  30,  and  six  standard  gauge  dump  cars  of  six 
yards  capacity  are  used  in  bringing  the  clay  to  the  plant.  The 
clay  is  dumped  from  a  trestle  20  feet  high,  which  is  built  into 
a  storage  shed,  which  has  a  storage  capacity  of  6,000  tons 
of  clay.  When  the  clay  is  dry  it  is  fed  direct  into  the  pans 
by  a  24-inch  conveyor,  but  in  wet  weather  the  clay  is  dumped 
on  a  dry  floor  having  a  drying  capacity  of  50  tons  in  24  hours. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  two  large  boilers,  a  Corliss  engine, 
two  nine-foot  dry  pans,  two  pug  mills,  one  888  Raymond  brick 
machine  and  one  Niagara  hollow  ware  machine. 

The  fireproofing  as  it  comes  from  the  machine  is  put  on 
cars,  and  the  drying  is  done  in  a  16-tunnel  direct-heat  dryer 


makes  a  specialty  of  making  fireproofing  exclusively.  The 
company  has  inaugurated  a  large  campaign  among  the  owners, 
architects  and  contractors  for  the  use  of  clay  products  in  con¬ 
nection  with  fireproofing  buildings,  and  the  large  business 
which  they  have  been  able  to  build  up  in  the  year  and  a  half 
of  existence  is  evidence  that  fireproofing  and  partition  tiles  are 
in  large  demand,  and  that  the  quality  of  their  material  is  far 
superior  to  anything  so  far  manufactured  on  the  coast.  The 
headquarters  of  the  company  are  located  in  Tacoma,  with 
E.  R.  Wheeler,  president;  F.  W.  Eastman,  vice-president  and 
manager;  A.  Armstrong,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  H.  S. 
Wheeler,  mechanical  engineer. 

The  company’s  products  are  being  shipped  into  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
The  fire  brick  which  the  company  manufactures  enjoys  a  good 
reputation  among  the  numerous  sawmill  and  kiln  builders  as 
being  less  expensive  than  the  imported  brick,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  same  satisfaction. 


It  looks  like  it  is  time  for  the  bricklayers  to  see  a  great 
light  ahead  and  do  a  good  turn  for  both  themselves  and  the 
general  public  by  lending  a  hand  to  and  encouraging  trade 
schools  to  develop  plenty  of  efficient  bricklayers. 
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Snapshots  Taken  on  Far  West  Clay  Co.’s  Plant. 


Steam  Shovel  at  Work  in  Plastic  Clay  Bank. 


A  Large  Bank  of  Fine  Fire  Clay. 


The  Immense  Clay  Storage  Shed. 


Kiln  Shed  and  Transfer  Track. 


Clay  worker 


Engine  “Betsey”  with  Manager  Eastman  in  Cab 


A  Kiln  of  Burned  Ware 
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A  SHORT  STORY  WITH  A  LONG  MORAL. 


By  R.  E.  Sunderland,  Omaha. 


Due  to  the  timely  suggestion  of  a  friend,  Brayton  built 
his  house  of  brick,  and  this  is  how  it  happened. 

Roberts  had  lived  for  five  years  in  a  frame  house  of  his 
own  when  Brayton  told  him  of  his  intention  to  build. 

“Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  that  will  help,”  said 
Brayton. 

“I  can  tell  you  just  one  thing,”  replied  Roberts,  with  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis,  “do  not  build  a  frame  house.” 

“But  your  own  is  frame,  isn’t  it?” 

Roberts  smiled  knowingly.  “That’s  why  my  opinion  of 
frame  houses  is  worth  something.  My  next-door  neighbor 
built  of  brick  about  the  same  time  I  built  of  frame;  I  have 
watched  both  houses,  and  I  say  to  you,  by  all  means  build  of 
brick.” 

“But  I  can’t  afford  to  use  brick,”  interjected  Brayton. 

“You  can’t  afford  not  to,”  said  Roberts,  “and  if  you  will 
listen  a  minute  or  two  I’ll  tell  you  why.” 

Brayton,  assuming  a  “show-me”  attitude,  listened. 

“Six  years  ago,”  said  Roberts,  “I  made  up  my  mind  to 
build.  My  neighbor,  Sam  Sampson,  likewise  decided  to  build. 
Our  lots  adjoined  and  were  just  alike — in  fact,  they  cost  the 
same  to  a  cent. 

“Wife  and  I  worked  out  our  own  sketches,  and  when  we 
thought  they  were  about  right,  our  achitect  was  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  accordingly  and  to  secure  bids. 

“The  lowest  dependable  figure  was  $7,000  for  a  frame 
structure,  complete,  including  plumbing  and  heating,  ready  to 
live  in. 

“The  contractor  was  asked  how  much  extra  he  would 
charge  to  face  the  entire  building  with  brick  veneer,  figuring 
the  brick  at  $25  per  thousand,  and  he  said  it  would  increase 
the  cost  $750. 

“We  paid  $2,000  for  our  lot  and  had  $4,000  left  to  apply  on 
the  cost  of  the  building.  So  we  had  to  borrow  $3,000  or 
$3,750  according  to  our  choice  as  between  frame  and  brick. 

“We  had  arranged  for  the  smaller  amount  and  considered 
it  unlikely  that  we  could  secure  the  larger  loan,  but  to  our 
surprise  the  bank  seemed  more  willing  to  loan  $3,750  on  a 
brick  house  than  $3,000  on  a  frame  house,  as  originally 
planned. 

“But  somehow  the  brick  construction  did  not  seem  worth 
the  difference.  Like  most  home  builders,  I  knew  but  little 
about  materials  and  concluded  that  brick  was  a  rich  man’s 
luxury  and  we  built  of  frame. 

“It  was  different  with  Sampson.  He  chose  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  Our  means  were  about  the  same  and  we  planned  houses 
of  about  the  same  size  and  interior  specifications.  Although 
his  brick  house  cost  less  than  $8,000,  we  thought  he  was  very 
extravagant. 

“But  his  wisdom  and  our  error  of  judgment  became  more 
and  more  apparent  before  the  two- houses  were  completed. 
The  carpenters  were  all  busy  because  everybody  was  using 
lumber  and  our  work  was  delayed  for  want  of  workmen.  Samp, 
son  was  more  fortunate,  for  bricklayers  were  plentiful.  His 
house  was  completed  and  occupied  six  weeks  before  we  could 
get  into  ours.  Our  first  loss,  therefore  was  $60  for  extra  rent, 
figured  at  $40  per  month,  the  rate  at  which  we  were  paying. 

“Now,  Brayton,  there  are  a  dozen  other  reasons  why  Samp¬ 
son’s  investment  was  much  better  than  mine.” 

Just  here  Brayton  interposed  the  remark  that  there  is 
nothing  prettier  than  a  neat  frame  house  of  good  design,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  tastily  painted. 

“Painted!”  roared  Roberts.  “There’s  the  answer!  You 
can  paint  and  paint,  then  burn  off  all  the  paint  and  paint 
again,  and  your  frame  house  will  look  just  as  mine  does — 
shabby  after  six  months! 

“Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to  me.  My  contractor 


gave  me  an  average  job  of  painting.  One  year  later  the  south 
side  was  blistered  and  scalded  and  sunburned  until  it  looked 
ten  years  old.  The  rest  of  the  house  did  not  need  painting, 
but,  of  course,  I  could  not  paint  one  side  only,  so  I  spent  $135 
to  repaint  the  whole  house.  I  then  let  it  go  for  two  years 
because  funds  were  short,  and  it  cost  me  another  $152.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  time  during  those  two  years  my  frame  house 
was  dirty,  faded  and  old-looking. 

“The  next  year,  at  a  cost  of  $85,  I  gave  the  house  one  coat, 
and  last  month,  after  nearly  two  years,  my  frame  house  con¬ 
sumed  $165  that  wras  paid  to  the  painter.  There  you  see  is  a 
total  of  more  than  $500  in  six  years  for  painting.” 

“That  does  look  bad  on  the  face  of  it,”  said  Brayton, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,”  said  Roberts,  “that’s  only  one  item.  We  are  very 
fond  of  ivy  and  climbing  vines,  and  we  find  that  the  wood 
siding  decays  from  constant  contact  with  the  damp,  thick 
foliage.  Then  again,  we  have  to  tear  the  vines  down  and 
they  suffer  great  damage  whenever  the  house  must  be 
painted.” 

“Look  at  Sam’s  place.  The  brick  walls  make  an  ideal 
surface  for  the  climbers  and  they  never  have  to  be  torn 
away. 

“I  want  to  tell  you,  Brayton,  there  is  something  especially 
attractive  about  a  brick  house.  People  who  pass  invariably 
look  closely  at  Sam’s  house,  while  they  seldom  notice  ours. 
There  is  a  perpetual  newness  about  his  house.” 

“Say,  Roberts,”  said  Brayton,  sarcastically,  “why  don’t  you 
sell  your  old  frame  house  and  build  a  brick  one?  You,  surely 
have  got  the  ‘brick  fever.’  ” 

“Let  me  tell  you  about  that,”  ventured  the  disappointed 
Roberts.  “I  have  been  trying  for  a  year  to  sell  my  house, 
and  I  could  sell  it  tomorrow  if  I  would  take  exactly  what  the 
house  and  lot  originally  cost,  but  I  want  a  profit.  If  I  could 
get  what  these  lots  are  now  worth  and  all  that  I  have  put  into 
the  house  and  grounds,  I  would  sell  mighty  quick — and  I’d 
build  of  brick,  you  may  be  sure.. 

“I  -was  talking  about  this  matter  with  Sampson  a  few  days 
ago  and  he  tells  me  he  can  sell  out  any  day  at  a  nice  profit* 
He  explained  that  home  buyers  seem  to  discount  the  value 
of  a  frame  house  after  the  first  three  years  at  the  rate  of 
about  5  per  cent,  per  year  to  cover  deterioration.  That  not 
only  wipes  out  any  possible  advance  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
but  also  cuts  down  the  selling  value  of  the  house  below  its 
actual  cost.  It  is  not  so  with  a  brick  house,  for  the  idea  of 
deterioration  does  not  suggest  itself  to  the  prospective  buyer, 
since  brick  is  not  a  perishable  material. 

“On  this  account  Sam  holds  that  his  brick  house  has  a 
value  equal  to  its  cost  plus  the  present  increased  value  of  the 
lot.  Even  at  that  he  does  not  want  to  sell  because  the  house 
is  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  he  likes  the  location. 

“Now  do  you  wonder  I  am  disappointed  and  disgusted  with 
my  frame  construction  venture?”  asked  Roberts. 

“Sampson’s  plumbing  never  freezes,  whereas  I  have  a 
‘thaw-out’  bill  every  winter.  His  coal  bills  run  20  per  cent, 
less  than  mine.  His  house  is  cool  and  comfortable  in  July, 
while  mine  is  like  a  bake  oven. 

“Why,  Brayton,  if  you  go  ahead  and  build  of  frame  after 
knowing  my  experience — which  is  the  experience  of  every 
builder  who  makes  the  same  mistake — you  won’t  deserve  any 
sympathy  and  you  will  surely  be  a  disappointed  property- 
owner. 

“Now,  here’s  another  parting  shot  for  you,  Brayton.  You 
have  heard  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  much  to  do 
with  prices.  Look  about  you.  How  many  frame  houses  do 
you  see?  Hundreds  of  them,  to  be  sure.  How  many  brick 
houses?  Very  few,  indeed.  The  building  public  now  recog¬ 
nizes  the  advantage  of  brick  construction  and  is  losing  confi¬ 
dence  in  frame.  Then  what?  If  you  build  of  brick  you  will 
have  but  little  competition  when  you  offer  your  house  for 
sale.  Build  of  frame  and  you  will  have  so  much  competition 
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that  your  sale  will  be  made  at  an  actual  loss,  sure  as  you’re 

a  foot  high.” 

After  thus  philosophizing,  the  two  wandered  down  street. 
Brayton  looking  somewhat  stunned  by  the  body  blows  Rob¬ 
erts  had  delivered  against  his  frame  house  ideas. 

“You  see,”  said  Roberts,  “I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  when  I  see  Sam  Sampson  piling  up  a  profit  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  just  because  he  had  sense  enough  to  build  of  brick  and 
then  have  to  count  up  my  loss  that’s  bigger  than  his  profit,  I 
feel  like  steering  you  away  from  that  sort  of  blunder.” 

Six  months  later  the  two  friends  stood  before  the  fine 
brick  walls  of  Brayton’s  half-built  house.  “Roberts,”  said 
Brayton,  “you’d  better  sell  that  second-hand  frame  house  of 
yours  for  any  price  you  can  get — stand  a  loss  if  you  must, 
and  then  build  a  brick  house  alongside  of  mine.” 

And  Roberts  did! 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


fHERE  PROBABLY  has  not  been  a  time 
since  1900  when  building  operations  in 
Kansas  City  were  on  so  small  a  scale  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  at  the  present. 
Some  large  buildings  are  under  course 
of  construction,  and  also  a  fair  number 
of  smaller  buildings,  but  the  total  is  very 
small  when  it  is  considered  that  every¬ 
thing  should  now  be  in  full  swing.  The 
weather  is  fine  for  building,  and  there  is  no  excuse  along  that 
line.  The  surrounding  country  is  in  as  prosperous  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  has  ever  enjoyed,  so  there  is  no  excuse  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this  quietness  in 
the  way  of  new  buildings  except  that  capital  is  holding  aloof. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  a  great  many  build¬ 
ings  erected  in  the  various  residence  districts  to  sell  on  the 
installment  plan,  and  they  have  been  sold,  but  as  the  builder 
was  always  forced  to  take  a  second  mortgage  for  his  share, 
these  people  seem  to  have  their  capital  now  well  tied  up,  and 
they  can  do  little  more  until  these  mortgages  are  paid  off.  A 
few  still  have  money  to  spend,  but  it  is  reported  that  there 
is  becoming  a  less  and  less  demand  for  residences  which  can 
be  purchased  on  the  installment  plan,  so  there  is  little  encour¬ 
agement  for  them  to  continue. 

In  the  matter  of  flat  buildings  and  apartment  houses  there 
is  also  a  lull,  but  there  can  be  little  reason  given  for  the  lull. 
Some  claim  that  there  are  already  plenty  of  them  and  that 
the  loan  people  state  that  they  are  not  interested.  This  may 
be  a  fact,  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  the  new 
buildings  of  this  class,  as  well  as  the  new  office  buildings,  are 
always  filled  up  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  People  move 
out  of  the  older  buildings  to  the  new  ones.  Of  course,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  loan  people  it  is  possible  that  this  is 
exactly  what  they  do  not  want,  as  they  may  have  loans  on  the 
older  buildings,  and  if  they  are  not  tenanted  they  may  have 
them  thrown  on  their  hands  later.  There  would  seem  to  be 
little  danger  from  this  source,  however,  as  such  buildings,  if 
foreclosed,  would  cost  the  loan  companies  so  little  that  they 
could  afford  to  reduce  the  rental,  and  in  this  way  would  have 
no  trouble  in  filling  them,  as  there  is  always  plenty  of  people 
looking  for  cheaper  rent  to  make  such  buildings  popular. 

Brick  men  are  generally  reporting  plenty  of  demand  to 
take  all  the  brick  they  can  get  hold  of,  as  the  class  of  build¬ 
ing  being  done  is  taking  quite  a  large  percentage  of  brick,  as 
compared  with  other  building  material.  The  brick  jobbers 
say  that  they  have  found  many  of  the  plants  in  the  Kansas 
field  to  be  crippled  for  lack  of  gas.  This  condition  will  prob¬ 
ably  improve  now,  but  the  spring  has  been  a  cool  one  to  the 
present  time  and  the  gas  companies  probably  have  a  good 
market  yet  from  consumers  who  pay  more  than  the  brick 
companies  can  for  the  fuel.  This  gas  trouble  has  held  down 


the  production,  but  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned  there  has 
been  plenty  of  brick  to  supply  all  the  demand,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  there  being  plenty  from  this  time  forward,  as 
most  of  the  Kansas  City  plants  are  now  in  operation,  and  un¬ 
less  building  operations  increase  at  a  far  greater  rate  than 
there  is  any  indication  of  there  will  be  more  brick  produced 
than  needed  in  this  field. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pavers,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
good  year  for  brick  manufacturers  who  can  produce  good 
pavers  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  field,  as  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  paving  work  done  than  any  other  line  of  public 
improvements.  There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  good  streets  and  good  roads.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  the  automobile.  The  people  who  have  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  the  class  which  can  most  easily  create  sentiment 
for  whatever  it  wants,  and  they  are  now  creating  sentiment  in 
large  quantities,  for  they  realize  that  here  is  one  place  where 
their  expense  ends  with  the  sentiment  once  created.  Then 
the  property  holder  must  take  up  the  burden  and  pay  for  the 
improvements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  fact  remains  that  all 
parts  of  the  Central  West  and  South  are  agitating  roads  and 
streets,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  time  coming  when  there 
will  be  so  much  paving  that  the  paving  material  people  will 
not  need  to  fight  for  contracts,  as  there  will  be  plenty  for  all 
and  to  spare. 

The  rock  roads  which  are  now  in  demand  in  the  country 
will  not  stand  the  wear  of  the  automobiles,  as  is  well  known 
by  those  who  have  observed  them  in  the  past,  so  there  will 
be  a  time  in  the  future  when  other  paving  material  will  be 
looked  for,  even  in  the  country,  and  brick  will  probably  get  its 
share  of  the  business  when  that  time  comes. 

The  price  of  common  brick  is  now  steady  in  this  market 
at  $6.25  to  $6.50,  on  board  cars  for  No.  1. 

Word  comes  up  from  Caney,  Kas.,  that  the  two  brick  plants 
located  there  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  gas,  and  they  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  can  do. 

At  Altoona,  Kas.,  they  also  have  trouble.  A  new  glass  fac¬ 
tory  has  begun  operations  there,  and  it  seems  that  there  is 
not  gas  enough  for  both  the  glass  factory  and  the  brick  plant, 
so  the  glass  factory  is  given  the  preference.  K.  A.  W. 


A  NEW  CAUSE  OF  SCUMMED  BRICKS. 


It  is  well  known  that  sulphates  occurring  in  clays  are  a 
prominent  cause  of  scum,  says  the  “British  Clay-Worker,”  and 
that,  in  a  broader  sense  all  “soluble  salts”  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  defect,  but  it  is  most  unusual  to  find,  as  M.  Cam- 
predon  has  done  recently,  a  scum  composed  of  practically 
pure,  crystalline  sodium  carbonate. 

The  source  of  the  scum  is  traced  to  the  water  used  for  the 
mortar  and  for  dipping  the  bricks,  previous  to  laying  them. 
It  is  highly  saline,  and  M.  Campredon  suggests  that  the  lime 
in  the  mortar  and  the  sodium  chloride  (salt)  m  the  water 
have  reacted  on  each  other.  This  is  a  most  unusual  reaction 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  most  likely 
explanation  of  what  occurs,  as  the  sodium  carbonate  is  not 
present  in  either  the  water,  the  bricks  or  the  mortar  wrhen 
these  are  examined  separately  before  use. 

The  remedy  is  much  simpler  than  when  walls  are  scummed 
with  sulphates,  as  a  wrash  with  dilute  acid  will  remove  the 
scum,  though  water  alone  would  probably  be  equally  effica¬ 
cious. 

The  weather  predictors  for  the  industrial  press  are  advis¬ 
ing  that  the  sail  be  shortened  during  the  present  season  and 
that  everybody  follow  safe  and  conservative  lines.  No  panic 
is  predicted,  but  it  is  argued  that  strenuosity  in  extending 
operations  for  the  coming  season  be  dispensed  with.  One 
interpretation  wre  can  put  on  this  is  perhaps  the  high  tension 
is  to  be  let  down,  and  we  will  once  again  get  on  a  rational 
basis  with  the  cost  of  everything,  including  the  cost  of  living. 
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Scandinavian  Clayworkers’  Meeting. — The  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  clayworkers  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark 
will  be  held  in  Helsingborg  from  June  30  to  July  1. — Lerin- 
dustrien  No.  6,  1911. 


The  Weathering  of  Clay  and  Clay  Smell.— Prof.  Dr.  Roh- 
land  in  a  very  interesting  article  gives  an  account  of  the 
smell  and  taste  of  clay.  He  has  made  several  experiments 
with  different  chemicals,  and  finds  that  some  chemicals  have 
the  property  of  taking  the  smell  and  taste  entirely  away  from 
clay,  while  others  have  no  effect  on  the  clay.  Regarding  the 
weathering  of  clays,  he  found  that  while  water  is  principal 
agent  used  so  far,  ether  will  weather  some  clays  quicker  than 
water.  When  the  clay  was  treated  with  chloroform  or  ben¬ 
zine  no  weathering  takes  place. — Dent.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  5, 
1911. 


Setting  of  Flues  in  Kiln. — The  flues  in  a  kiln  are  provided 
for  the  proper  taking  off  of  the  firing  gases,  and  to  provide 
for  the  proper  draft,  so  that  the  kiln  will  burn  uniformly  and 
quickly.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  burning  of  the 


Brick  Kiln  Flues. 

kiln  depends  on  the  setting  of  the  flues.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  ends  of  the  flues  are  not  closed  up,  so  that  the  draft 
will  be  shut  off.  The  cut  here  shown  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  proper  method  of  setting  flues. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No. 
15,  1911. 


The  Cracking  of  Brick. — The  cracking  of  brick  has  been 
caused  by  different  things.  First  of  all,  too  strong  water¬ 
smoking  is  the  main  fault  of  cracking  brick.  When  the  kiln 
is  first  started  the  fire  should  not  be  raised  too  fast,  and  the 
temperature  should  be  taken  on  top  of  the  kiln.  If  the  whole 
kiln  has  a  temperature  of  250  degrees,  then  the  firing  can  be 
increased.  The  doors  of  the  fire  boxes  should  be  left  open 
to  some  degree  in  order  to  drive  the  heat  away  from  the 
arches.  Second,  when  the  clay  is  too  plastic,  cracking  will 
often  take  place  also.  An  addition  of  sand  to  the  clay  will 
usually  overcome  the  cracking  trouble. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z. 
No.  11,  1911. 


Wet  Soles  in  Kilns. — The  difficulty  in  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  kilns  which  have  wet  soles  is  well  known,  but  to  many 
burners  it  is  a  matter  of  mystery  why  so  small  an  amctait  of 
moisture  can  exercise  so  large  an  influence  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture. 

The  easiest  way  to  understand  it  is  to  compare  the  kiln 
with  a  boiler.  So  long  as  a  boiler  is  full  of  water  the  tem¬ 
perature  inside  it  cannot  rise  very  high,  but  directly  the  water 
has  all  boiled  away  the  metal  soon  becomes  red  hot.  It  is  a 
well-known  characteristic  of  water  .that  vessels  containing  it 
cannot  readily  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  until  the 


water  has  been  evaporated  and  converted  into  steam.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  soles  of  kilns. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  some  method  of  removing 
the  water  should  be  found,  and  of  the  various  means  used 
the  most  satisfactory  is  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  system  of  flues  under  the  kiln  floor,  these  flues 
being  connected  to  a  small  chimney  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
steam  is  drawn  away  rapidly  and  passes  out  through  its  spe¬ 
cial  chimney  instead  of  entering  the  kiln. 

If  this  method  of  ventilation  is  used  it  is  important  to  see 
that  the  current  of  air  circulating  beneath  the  kiln  floor  is  not 
more  powerful  than  is  really  necessary,  or  a  serious  amount 
of  heat  may  be  lost  by  this  means.  The  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  consists  in  drying  the  sole  of  the  kill*  by  a  some¬ 
what  vigorous  circulation  of  air  in  the  sub-sole  flues  before 
the  temperature  in  the  kiln  is  at  all  high,  and  then  closing 
the  damper  connecting  the  sub-sole  flues  to  the  chimney  until 
only  just  sufficient  air  passes  to  keep  the  floor  dry. 

Some  idea  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  insuring  the 
sole  of  the  kiln  being  properly  dry  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  each  gallon  of  water  removed  from  it  will  effect  a 
saving  of  one  pound  of  fuel.  This  may  seem  a  small  amount 
in  itself,  but  when  multiplied  to  correspond  to  the  total  moist¬ 
ure  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  represent  a  large  saving. — 
British  Clay-Woi’ker. 

Conveyor  Belt  for  Dry  Pans. — The  greatest  capacity  of  a 
dry  pan  depends  on  the  proper  feeding  of  the  same.  To  feed 
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Conveyor  Belt  for  Feeding  Dry  Pan. 

the  material  by  hand  is  an  expensive  method,  and  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  conveyor  belt,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  herewith.  This  arrangement  is  made  by  Buhler  Bros., 
of  Uzweil,  in  Switzerland,  and  has  proven  to  give  excellent 
results.  The  belt  is  covered  with  boards,  and  in  that  way  the 
life  of  the  belt  is  greatly  increased. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  23,  1911. 


The  Drying  of  Damp  Kiln  Bottoms. — A  damp  or  wet  kiln 
bottom  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  a  brickmaker.  It  will  not  only 
spoil  his  burns,  but  will  take  a  great  deal  more  fuel  than  he 
first  anticipated  to  use.  The  trouble  can  be  overcome  when 
the  right  precautions  are  taken,  but  should  the  brickmaker 
not  be  convinced  that  the  wet  kiln  bottom  is  the  trouble,  he 
will  then  experiment  along  ether  lines,  and  lose  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Mr.  R.  Schneider  gives  an  example  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  found  a  continuous  kiln  with  wet  bottom, 
and  what  he  did  to  stop  the  trouble.  He  found  in  the  seven 
bottom  courses  of  the  kiln  only  black  smoked  bricks,  then 
three  or  four  courses  of  very  soft  burnt  brick,  and  the  balance 
of  the  kiln  soft  brick.  The  owner  of  the  yard  tried  to  blame 
the  construction  of  the  kiln  for  the  cause.  The  kiln  being  ox 
a  new  type  and  the  burner  not  familiar  with  the  handling  of 
the  same,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouble,  it  was  stated. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  trouble  and  to  drain  the  ground 
around  the  kiln  from  the  water  a  large  cistern  was  coin¬ 
structed  about  30  feet  from  the  kiln.  Three-inch  drain  tile 
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was  used  in  two  parallel  lines.  The  drain  tiles  were  also 
placed  under  the  kiln  bottom  about  two  feet  deep,  and  in  that 
way  they  drained  the  whole  kiln  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
burning  improved  directly,  and  no  more  trouble  was  caused 
from  this  source. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  20,  1911. 


The  Ceramic  Industry  of  Holland— The  ceramic  industry 
of  Holland  has  been  developed  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years.  Maasricht  and  Hague  were  formerly  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  towns,  while  at  present  Delft  has  quite  a  large  pottery 
industry.  The  total  export  was  195.163  tons,  of  which  total 
there  were  exported  to  Belgium  89,947  tons;  to  Germany, 
64,641  tons;  to  Great  Britain,  13,053  tons;  to  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies,  9,836  tons;  to  the  United  States  of  America,  8,009  tons; 
to  Russia,  3,965  tons;  to  Denmark,  1,112  tons,  and  to  France 
only  17  tons.  As  the  ceramic  industry  is  principally  art  pot¬ 
tery  and  fancy  ware,  the  importations  of  common  ware  are 
very  great.  The  total  importation  amounted  to  412,865  tons, 
of  which  amount  Belgium  imported  the  greater  half  part,  with 
Germany  next. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique  No.  5,  1911. 


Graphite  as  a  Destroyer  of  Fire  Brick. — When  the  users  of 
fire  brick  will  point  out  the  defects  of  the  fire  clay  products 
used  the  manufacturers  are  in  better  position  to  improve  their 
products  and  make  a  quality  of  brick  which  will  stand  the 
various  uses  better  than  before.  F.  Schreiber  reported  about 
the  behavior  of  fire  brick  in  coking  furnaces.  The  fire  brick 
would  show,  after  being  in  use  for  some  time,  a  symmetrical, 
sharp  defined,  dark  layer  of  graphite.  This  layer  was  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  An  analysis  of  this  layer 
showed  a  carbon  content  of  6.15  per  cent.  The  brick  would 
show  considerable  wear  after  being  in  use  some  time,  and  the 
brick  would  be  much  softer  in  texture  than  before.  It  was 
found  that  the  acid  brick  showed  this  cause  more  than  the 
basic  and  harder  burnt  brick,  and  evidently  through  the  in¬ 
creased  contents  of  silica,  the  pores  of  the  brick  were  more 
open  for  the  carbon  gases.  Another  valuable  point  brought 
out  by  the  analysis  was  that  on  every  part  of  clay  substance 
the  original  brick  only  showed  6.6  parts  of  silica,  while  the 
part  attacked  by  the  graphite  carries  7.2  parts  of  silica  to 
every  part  of  clay  substance. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  21,  1911. 


Conversion  of  Up-Draft  Into  Gas  Fired  Kiln. — Could  you 
tell  us  if  it  is  possible  to  convert  a  substantially  built  up-draft 
kiln  into  a  gas-fired  kiln,  and  is  it  possible  to  burn  bricks 
with  gas  in  an  up-draft  kiln? 

It  is  quite  possible  to  convert  a  substantially  built  up-draft 
kiln  into  a  gas-fired  one,  but  the  commercial  advantage  of 
doing  so  is  highly  questionable.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  shown 
repeatedly  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  heating  single 
kilns  with  gas,  but  much  advantage  is  to  be  derived  when  a 
continuous  kiln  or  several  single  kilns  connected  together  can 
be  so  heated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  effective  gas 
firing  a  regenerator  is  necessary  to  heat  the  supply  of  air 
needed  to  burn  the  gas. 

If,  instead  of  gas-firing  proper,  an  intermediate  system  can 
be  used  it  will  be  found  quite  successful  with  a  single  up-draft 
kiln.  In  this  case  there  is  not  one,  but  several  producers, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  fire  holes,  and  are  fed 
with  coal.  This  coal  is  converted  into  gas  and  the  gas  is 
burned  inside  the  kiln  instead  of  the  coal  burning  direct  as  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  chief  work  in  this  direction  has 
been  done  by  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Murray,  and  by  a  Staf¬ 
fordshire  china  manufacturer,  Mr.  A.  Woolley.  Descriptions 
of  both  these  kilns  have  been  published  in  the  “British  Clay- 
Worker.”  We  do  not  know  about  the  former,  but  the  latter 
has  been  in  regular  use  ever  since  it  was  erected,  and  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory  for  china,  though  whether  it  would 
be  equally  so  for  bricks  would  depend  on  the  clay  of  which 
they  were  made.  In  all  probability,  bricks  of  very  uneven 


color  and  hardness  would  be  produced,  and  the  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  would  be  much  heavier  than  in  a  down-draft  kiln  or  in 
one  on  the  continuous  principle. 

No  particulars  are  given  of  the  shape  and  construction  of 
the  kiln;  if  this  is  of  the  open  top  or  Scotch  type  it  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  ordinary  gas  firing,  though  the  Fell-Woolley 
system  just  mentioned  might  be  adapted  to  suit  it. 


The  Fritting  of  Glazes. — It  has  been  often  observed  that 
the  condition  of  a  glaze  changes  through  fritting.  While  the 
melting  point  of  glazes,  which  mature  at  high  heat,  is  often 
quite  reduced  by  fritting,  the  opposite  is  quite. true  of  those 
glazes  which  mature  at  low  heat.  With  glazes  containing 
high  lead  contents  and  low  silica  this  change  by  fritting  is 
very  pronounced.  By  fritting  we  have  often  reducing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  while  these  conditions  will  not  change  the  glaze, 
they  have  sometimes  a  bad  effect.  This  can  be  overcome  by 
firing  with  oxidizing  temperature  while  the  glaze  is  being 
fritted.  When  the  glaze  matures  at  higher  heat  after  the 
fritting  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  has  taken  up  some  grog  of 
the  fire  brick.  It  is  therefore  well  to  have  the  frit  kiln  lined 
with  such  fire  brick,  which  are  of  a  basic  nature  and  low  in 
silica  contents.  Another  point  which  should  be  watched 
closely  is  that  the  sand  and  grog  in  the  glaze  mixture  are 
ground  very  fine,  and  that  frit  mixture  is  thoroughly  sieved 
and  mixed  before  being  fritted,  so  as  to  insure  a  quick  melt¬ 
ing  process.  The  frit  kiln  should  be  at  high  heat  when  the 
same  is  charged,  so  that  the  fritting  will  take  place  quickly, 
and  the  molten  frit  should  be  drawn  off  at  once.  The  frit 
will  gain  in  melting  point  when  the  molten  mass  remains  long 
in  the  frit  kiln. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  8,  1911. 


The  Melting  Point  of  Cones. — At  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Manufacturers  of  Fire  Clay  Products,  which  was  recently 
held  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  the  German  Physical  Techni¬ 
cal  Testing  Station,  read  a  paper  concerning  the  difference  in 
melting  points  of  cones.  The  tests  were  conducted  on  Seger 
cone  4  to  35.  The  results  are  tabulated  herewith  from  cone 
4  to  cone  17.  In  the  first  column  we  find  the  temperature  of 
the  cones  as  advertised  in  the  Seger  cones  circulars;  in  the 
second  column  we  find  the  actual  temperature  as  obtained  in 
an  iridium  kiln;  the  third  column  gives  the  temperatures  of 
cone  melting  points  as  found  in  the  kilns  of  the  ceramic  in¬ 
dustries.  Column  four  is  the  difference  between  the  adver¬ 
tised  temperatures  and  column  three,  and  column  five  is  the 
difference  between  the  experimental  test  and  the  actual 
ceramic  kiln  temperature. 


Seger  Cones. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4  . 

...  1210 

1225 

.  .  . 

.... 

5  . 

, .  . .  1230 

1225 

.... 

.... 

6  . 

. ..  1250 

1260 

.... 

.... 

7  . 

. ...  1270 

1285 

1180 

-90 

-105 

8  . 

. ...  1290 

1305 

1200 

-90 

-105 

9  . 

. . . .  1310 

1335 

1225 

-85 

-110 

10  . 

. ...  1330 

1345 

1235 

-95 

-110 

11  . 

. . . .  1350 

1360 

.  .  . 

12  . 

. ...  1370 

1375 

.... 

.  .  . 

.... 

13  . 

. ...  1390 

1395 

1315 

-75 

-80 

14  . 

.  ...  1410 

1415 

1375 

-35 

-40 

15  . 

. ...  1430 

1435 

.... 

16  . 

. ...  1450 

1460 

1405 

-45 

-55 

17  . 

. ...  1470 

1480 

1410 

-60 

-70 

The  greatest 

difference 

is  between  the 

cones 

7  and  8. 

With  the  higher  cones  the  difference 

is  lesser 

While  the  de 

grees  between  cones  13  and 

14  in  iridium  kiln  is 

20  dgrees 

between  cones  16  and  17  it  is  reduced  to  5  degrees  and  no 
uniformity  has  been  found  in  the  degrees,  as  stated  in  the  cir¬ 
culars. — Sprechsaal  No.  10,  1911. 

The  oil  trust  was  too  slick  for  the  government  prosecutors, 
so  now  they  are  trying  to  make  an  indictment  stick  around 
the  sugar  trust. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


We  are  about  to  engage  in  the  brick  business.  Can  you 
advise  us  of  any  preliminary  steps  that  we  should  take  before 
making  definite  arrangements? 

The  information  requested  can  only  be  given  in  a  general 
way,  because  specific  cases  require  specific  advice.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  first  things  to  look  after  is:  What  is  the 
prospective  market  compared  to  your  possible  output?  The 
day  that  some  manufacturers  had  an  advantage  in  freight 
rates  is  gone  by  and  competitors  no  longer  have  this  advan¬ 
tage  one  over  the  other.  Bricks  are  a  heavy  material  and 
large  freight  rates  soon  eat  up  what  profit  there  might  be  in 
the  business.  Especially  so  as  the  larger  modern  plants  are 
equipped  at  the  present  day  with  machinery  and  kilns  of  the 
most  improved  type  looking  to  quality,  cost  and  cheapness 
of  production,  and  are  furthermore  supplied  with  appliances 
adapted  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  handling  raw  material  and 
finished  products.  A  new  plant  should  have  all  the  best  ap¬ 
pliances  commensurate  to  the  probable  output,  yet  the  possi¬ 
bility  exists  that  the  little  fellow  oftentimes  can  get  his  clay 
in  cheaper  with  a  teaming  outfit  than  it  costs  the  big  man, 
who  has  to  use  steam  shovels  and  railroad  equipment.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  competition  has  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  brick 
manufacturing  business  and  the  beginner  should  equip  his 
plant  with  the  best  obtainable  machinery  and  kilns  suitable 
to  his  clay. 

Probably  the  next  important  consideration  is  the  clay  bank, 
upon  which  the  primary  future  of  the  plant  rests.  Coupled  with 
the  probable  yearly  output,  the  life  of  the  clay  bank  should 
be  determined.  This  is  best  done  by  prospecting  with  bore 
holes  and  the  resultant  clay  samples  thoroughly  investigated. 
These  prospecting  holes  should  not  be  too  far  apart,  so  as 
to  leave  out  bad  spots  both  as  to  quality  of  clay  and  the  depth 
of  the  same.  This  prospecting  should  be  done  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  party  so  that  results  are  reliable.  The  writer  knows 
of  a  paving  brick  plant  that  at  the  present  time  has  to  remove 
30  or  40  feet  overburden,  and  it  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  if  they  had  known  that  the  overburden  would  run  so 
heavy  the  paving  brick  plant  would  never  have  been  started. 
At  another  plant  after  having  run  a  short  time  the  vein  of 
clay  these  people  used  for  making  face  brick  ran  out  to  a 
rocky  fault.  After  a  long  time  a  suitable  vein  of  clay  was 
found  on  another  man’s  land  and  had  to  be  bought  at  a  ffancy 
price  to  keep  the  plant  going. 

Judicious  prospecting  would  in  all  probability  have  dis¬ 
covered  these  discrepancies  and  saved  many  dollars  and  hours 
of  worry.  The  machinery  problem  is  the  next  important 
feature.  Some  sections  of  the  country  favor  dry  clay  brick 
and  others  stiff  mud  and  others  soft  mud.  It  would  be  folly 
to  start  a  dry  clay  plant  where  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
them  in  favor  of  stiff  mud  brick,  and  the  same  statement 
holds  good  for  stiff  mud  versus  dry  clay  brick.  All  kinds  of 
clays  cannot  be  worked  satisfactorily  in  any  one  type  of  ma¬ 
chine,  nor  will  all  types  of  machines  work  a  certain  one  kind 
of  clay,  hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  install  the 
proper  machinery  in  connection  with  the  probable  demand 
for  a  certain  class  of  brick.  Salesmen  for  machinery  have 
been  known  to  say:  This  type  of  machine  is  not  suitable  for 
your  clay.  Yet  with  all  that  the  brickyard  owner  has  said: 
The  trade  at  present  demands  the  class  of  brick  that  your 
machine  will  make.  In  case  this  venture  proves  a  failure, 
who  would  get  or  take  the  blame,  the  salesman  or  the  brick 
plant  owners?  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 


in  the  failure  of  the  operation  of  the  machinery  that  the  sales¬ 
man  should '  always  get  the  blame,  for  it  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  good  salesmanship  not  to  sell  a  customer  any¬ 
thing  that  may  prove  unsatisfactory,  and  the  perfect  salesman 
is  satisfied  to  miss  a  sale  now  and  then,  because  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  sell  everybody.  In  most  cases  the  sale  is 
made  in  good  faith  on  both  sides,  as  the  salesman  and  pro¬ 
prietor  know  that  brains  must  be  used  to  run  any  machine 
successfully.  Take  the  present  fad,  for  instance.  Two  of 
the  prominent  dry  clay  press  brickmakers  were  forced  by  the 
trade  demand  into  the  rough-faced  stiff-mud  brick,  and  they 
admit  that  in  a  way  this  type  of  ware  is  a  failure  with  them, 
in  that  it  costs  more  to  make  them  than  what  they  call  a  hand¬ 
somer,  stronger  and  better  dry  clay  face  brick,  and  thus  these 
two  firms  are  not  an  advocate  of  the  stiff-mud  process. 

In  case  the  decision  should  be  for  a  wet  process,  the  next 
problem  that  comes  into  view  is  the  tunnel  dryer.  There  are 
so  many  different  tunnel  dryers  on  the  market,  wherein  each 
one  has  some  feature  of  advantage,  that  its  selection  is  one 
of  great  importance.  The  operation  and  functions  of  the 
dryer  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  clay,  which  necessitates  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
qualities  of  the  clay. 

The  final  feature  to  be  looked  after  is  the  kiln  proposition. 
The  kiln  problem  has  been  thoroughly  exploited,  and  why 
people  having  a  limited  experience  will  fool  around  with  ex¬ 
perimental  kilns  is  a  question  that  is  difficult  to  understand. 
It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  select  a 
kiln  that  will  meet  successfully  the  requirements  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  to  be  burned.  The  furnace  or  combustion  part  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  to  decide  upon,  and  its  selection 
is  governed  by  the  type  and  grade  of  fuel  that  may  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  However,  one  of  the  attendant  evils 
that  come  from  improper  kilns  is  the  question  of  marketing 
the  culls  and  seconds  from  a  strictly  face  brick  proposition. 
This  class  of  ware  is  the  one  that  cost  the  most  and  brings 
the  least,  and  more  than  one  face  brick  plant  has  proved  a 
failure  because  the  culls  and  seconds  could  not  be  marketed 
to  advantage. 

The  question  of  drainage  is  of  vital  importance  an  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  kiln,  because  water  in  the  flues  of  the  kiln  is 
liable  to  cause  burning  of  excessive  quantities  of  fuel,  be¬ 
sides  cutting  down  the  percentage  of  first  quality  brick.  If 
you  can  go  down  deep  enough  it  is  of  advantage  to  use  a  unit 
stack  system,  but  if  you  have  to  stay  up,  then  you  necessarily 
will  have  to  use  a  multiple  stack  system,  where  you  do  not 
need  a  great  depth  of  flues. 

Last  but  not  least,  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  in  the 
brick  business  is  the  lack  of  working  capital.  One  of  the 
safeguards  is:  when  you  organize  be  sure  to  get  enough  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  start  so  that  when  the  plant  is  completed  you  still 
have  enough  capital  left  to  run  and  operate  your  plant,  for 
if  you  don’t  do  that  you  may  have  to  make  concessions  to  the 
brick  broker  for  advance  money  that  will  cut  down  your 
profits  considerably. 

Statistics  show  that  the  successes  in  the  brick  business 
are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  classes  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  hence  the  risk  of  success  or  failure  is  along  good 
commercial  practice  and  contains  no  unusual  element  that 
would  cause  failure.  About  the  best  that  can  be  said  is: 
Start  right,  run  right  and  you  will  come  out  all  right. 

I  will  close  now  with  a  word  of  caution,  and  that  is:  The 
brickmaking  business  is  in  a  class  of  its  own,  and  unless  you 
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are  very  well  posted  in  all  details  it  is  a  wise  business  pre¬ 
caution  to  get  the  advice  and  opinion  voluntarily  of  the  man 
that  knows  and  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  be  compelled  to  get  the  advice  of  the  man 
that  knows  after  your  money  has  been  expended  and  your 
plant  is  in  a  failing  condition.  This  preliminary  step  is 
taken  in  other  business  undertakings,  why  not  in  the  brick 
business? 


Written  for  The  Ceay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


ITH  the  first  of  May  came  strikes  of  the 
carpenters  of  the  Twin  Cities,  following 
the  refusal  of  their  demand  for  a  raise  of 

flnTllrlBwmil  fiye  cen^s  Per  h°ur  from  45  to  50  cents.  While 
1  jHffilnlP?  the  strike  did  not  include  bricklayers,  it  had 
IIIBpr  its  effect,  since  it  suspended  work  which  could  not 
J  help  bui  affect  the  brick  trades.  The  workmen  de¬ 
clare  that  they  gave  ample  notice— dating  from  last  January— 
which  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  responded 
shortly  after  that  they  could  not  afford  a  higher  minimum 
than  forty-five  cents,  to  which  no  response  -was  returned. 
Two  large  concerns  have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  srik- 
ers,  but  in  each  case  “there’s  a  reason,”  the  reason  being  that 
brewery  interests  were  represented  in  the  building  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  bre-wery  interests  apparently  do  not  wish 
to  contend  with  the  unions.  Hence  the  submission  to  the 
demand.  Aside  from  these  two  large  concerns,  one  in  St. 
Paul  and  one  in  Minneapolis,  there  are  no  conspicuous  cases 
of  granting  the  demands.  In  the  St.  Paul  case,  the  building 
under  construction  was  being  built  on  a  percentage  basis, 
which  made  it  all  the  simpler  for  the  contractor,  since  he 
merely  increased  his  own  return  by  granting  the  demand. 

There  is  a  little  hesitancy  to  be  noted  in  building  in  gen¬ 
eral,  due  to  the  fact  that  things  are  not  suite  as  active  as 
could  be  hoped  and  many  are  holding  off  in  every  direction, 
awaiting  a  turn  toward  better  things. 

This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  brick  business,  along  with 
others.  While  the  comparison  is  not  exact  wTith  a  year  ago, 
because  of  the  different  and  more  favorable  weather  then  as 
compared  with  the  present  spring,  yet  last  spring  there  wras 
a  scarcity  of  common  brick  for  the  spring  demand.  Another 
difference  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  making  a  comparison, 
is  that  there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  brick  carried  over  the 
winter  for  the  spring  trade  this  spring  than  last.  But  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  the  differences,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  plethora  of  brick  this  spring,  against  a  scarcity  of  them 
last  spring.  The  demand  has  not  been  up  to  last  spring  in 
brick  nor  in  anything  else,  on  the  whole.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  but  in  general  that  is  the  situation.  There  are  a  few 
isolated  places  where  complaints  are  made  of  a  scarcity  of 
brick,  but  there  are  more  that  have  a  supply  rather  larger 
than  the  probable  demand  between  now  and  the  time  of  the 
new  brick  coming  on  the  market. 

New  brick  may  be  expected  to  be  ready  for  market  within 
a  short  time  now.  The  weather  has  been  free  from  sharp 
weather,  and  several  predicted  frosts  have  failed  to  arrive 
so  that  those  who  started  early,  were  able  to  get  under  way 
without  suffering  damage.  While  it  is  notable  that  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  rather  less,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the 
matter.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  public 
taste,  or  the  advertising  campaign  of  the  National  Association 
is  beginning  to  have  its  effect,  or  something  else  is  helping, 
for  there  is  a  greater  number  of  brick  houses  being  built 
through  the  interior  points  than  ever  before.  The  change 
is  not  of  a  heavy  increase,  but  brick  houses  are  more  com¬ 
mon  among  the  building  reports  than  formerly.  Brick  man¬ 
tels,  brick  porch  columns,  ornamental  brick  porches,  and 
brick  trimming  in  various  combinations,  are  all  increasing 
somewhat  in  use  through  the  Northwest,  and  they  promise 
to  develop  a  still  greater  demand  for  them.  The  principal 
objection  is  the  uncertainty  about  getting  the  skilled  labor, 
as  well  as  the  high  prices  which  must  be  paid  for  such  labor, 
The  interest  being  shown  in  attractive  brick  work  right  now 


is  such  that  if  it  were  possible  to  assure  a  good  number  of 
brick  layers,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  marked  increase  in 
the  work  arranged,  calling  for  brick.  But  when  owners  want 
work  pushed  there  is  apt  to  be  a  suggestion  that  chances  are 
taken  on  brick  work,  because  of  uncertainties  as  to  when  the 
labor  will  get  around. 

The  recent  disaster  in  New  York  city,  where  153  young 
women  were  killed  because  of  a  fire  in  a  tall  fireproof  factory 
building  where  the  fire  escapes  were  not  accessible,  has  led 
to  a  sharp  investigation  of  factory  conditions  in  the  Twin 
Cities  and  the  accessibility  of  the  fire  escapes.  It  was  found 
that  there  wrere  not  many  fireproof  factories,  and  while 
there  was  a  lack  of  such  poorly  arranged  fire  escapes  as  were 
in  the  factory  in  New  York,  that  conditions  could  be  improved, 
and  directions  were  promptly  given  that  the  changes  be  made. 
Hollow-tile  enclosed  stairways  have  been  built  in  many  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  buildings,  where  the  buildings  themselves 
were  not  fireproof. 

The  brick  yards  of  O.  Duclos,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  have 
taken  a  contract  to  furnish  500,000  brick  for  the  paper  mill 
to  be  erected  at  Sartell,  Minn.,  and  for  2,500,000  brick  to  go 
to  International  Falls,  Minn.,  on  the  border  line  of  Canada. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hayes,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  recommendation  to  the  people  of  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  that  they  add  to  the  public  school  curriculum  there, 
training  in  the  manufacture  and  decorating  of  clay  wares, 
in  the  high  school.  This  is  quite  in  line  with  modern  ideas 
on  trade  training,  that  local  circumstances  and  conditions  help 
materially  in  determining  what  subjects  should  be  taught. 
The  excellent  clays  and  the  unrivalled  wares  produced  at  Red 
Wing  naturally  suggest  the  propriety  of  training  such  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  high  school. 

The  Schroeder  Brick  and  Lime  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Shakopee,  Minn.,  has  just  installed  a  new  brick  machine  of 
45,000  daily  capacity,  and  has  gotten  under  way  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  operations. 

In  St.  Paul,  the  new  city  engineer  has  recommended  nam¬ 
ing  a  city  architect  to  have  charge  of  the  department  of  build¬ 
ing  inspection,  and  to  make  plans  for  city  buildings.  He  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  architect,  by  specializing  in  municipal  work, 
would  be  able  to  produce  a  better  type  of  structures,  while  the 
cost  to  the  city  would  be  much  less  than  if  work  were  placed 
on  the  usual  fees. 

The  Heron  Lake  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Heron  Lake,  Minn., 
has  just  added  to  its  plant  a  new  150  horse  power  Buckeye 
engine,  a  120  horse  power  boiler,  a  75-foot  brick  stack;  in¬ 
creased  the  tunnel  dryer  from  nine  tracks  to  fifteen  and  has 
built  a  new  down-draft  kiln.  The  company  makes  a  specialty 
of  building  tile,  drain  tile,  partition  tile,  furring  tile  and  sim¬ 
ilar  materials. 

Sam  Kahn,  of  Blakely,  Minn.,  has  added  a  brick  machine, 
a  crusher,  sand  dryer,  dumping  table,  and  other  equipment 
to  his  plant. 

.The  Fort  Pierce  (S.  D.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  experimenting 
with  crude  oil  for  fuel,  in  place  of  coal. 

The  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  has  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  bureau  of  employment,  by  which  its  members  can  secure 
the  names  of  workmen  available  for  work. 

James  Leek,  of  Minneapolis,  has  the  general  contract  to 
erect  an  apartment  hotel  of  forty  small  apartments,  one  room, 
kitchenette  and  bath,  for  the  Iron  State  Realty  Co.,  at  Tenth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  The  structure 
wall  be  of  brick  construction.  Cost  $40,000. 

William  B.  Itnner,  architect,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  engaged 
to  design  a  handsome  pressed  brick  high  school  building  for 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  which  will  cost  about  $500,000.  Lo¬ 
cal  architects  in  competition  will  make  plans  for  several 
grade  school  buildings. 

Ellerbe  &  Round,  architects,  of  St.  Paul,  recently  de¬ 
signed  a  $200,000  building  for  the  Zumbro  Hotel  Co.,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  Minn.  It  will  have  Moquette  face  brick,  Bedford  stone 
trimmings,  tile  partitions,  etc.  G.  S.  Schwartz,  general  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  Kissel  Kar  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has  had  plans  prepared 
by  J.  E.  Nason,  architect,  of  Mineapolis,  for  an  enameled  brick 
garage,  to  be  erected  at  Thirteenth  street  and  Hennepin  Ave¬ 
nue,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

Lauer  Bros.,  of  St.  Paul,  have  the  contract  for  the  new 
twelve-story  office  building  for  Herman  Kretz,  to  be  erected 
at  Fourth  and  Wabasha  streets,  St.  Paul.  It  will  be  ot 
pressed  brick,  65x150  feet  in  size,  and  will  cost  about  $250,000. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK’S  REAL  ESTATE  SHOW. 


EAL  ESTATE  around  New  York  has  not  been 
as  active  as  usual  this  spring  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  thus  exerted  was  noticeable  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Real  Estate  and  Model  Homes  Show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  during  the  last 
week  in  April  and  the  first  week  in  May. 
The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  was  better  than  last  year,  though 
many  prominent  firms  and  individuals  were  missed,  but  the 
attendance  was  small. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  was  lost  in  at¬ 
tendance  was  made  up  in  actual  interest.  Those  who  did  go 
went  to  learn,  to  see  for  themselves  the  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  real  estate  in  and  about  New  York.  Nor 
were  they  disappointed. 

One  conspicuous  feature  was  the  absence  of  all  but  a  few 


house  and  see  exactly  how  your  dwelling  would  be  put  to¬ 
gether  if  constructed  in  this  manner  afforded  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  material  which  could  be  gained  in  no  other 
way.  Even  the  wire  lath  was  included,  showing  how  the 
plaster  adheres  and  how  much  better  it  is  than  the- ordinary 
type  of  lath.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  anything  is 
shown  as  plainly  as  that  it  is  certain  to  attract  attention  from 
those  interested. 

As  time  and  science  advance,  the  defects  of  old  forms  of 
construci  ion  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  times  signifies  the  perpetual  process  ot 
discarding.  Every  day  something  becomes  obsolete  and  must 
be  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  building  situation  has 
changed  along  with  the  others.  The  primary  idea  of  today 
is  that  the  builder  is  an  investor.  Formerly  men  built  for 
homes,  but  now  they  build  first  as  investments,  next  as 
homes.  This  is  particularly  true  about  the  great  cities,  where 
only  a  fraction  of  the  people  own  the  buildings  they  occupy. 


The  Fire-Proof  House  Exhibited  by  National  Fire-Proofing  Company  at  New  York’s  Real  Estate  Show, 
•  Madison  Square  Garden. 


brick  and  clay  products  firms.  Not  above  five  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  they  were  there  through  agents,  so  that  their 
products  were  all  included  in  three  booths.  But  these  booths 
were  made  attractive,  and  well-informed  attendants  made  the 
utility  of  clay  as  a  building  material  plain  to  all  who  cared 
to  ask.  The  National  Fireproofing  Company  had  a  house  of 
hollowr  terra  cotta  block  similar  to  that  of  last  year. 

This  fireproof  building,  however,  unlike  last  year’s,  is 
shown  unfinished.  One  side  wall  was  omitted  entirely,  so 
that  visitors  might  study  the  successive  steps  in  the  construc¬ 
tion.  The  hollow  tile  blocks  were  shown  free  from  the  orna¬ 
mental  covering  of  stucco  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  side 
the  stucco  is  applied  in  the  regular  way.  An  illustration  was 
given  of  how  pipes  are  run  through  the  hollow  blocks  and  how 
the  surface  wooden  flooring  is  put  on  top  of  the  fireproof  floor* 
arches.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  centers 
in  the  show.  To  be  able  to  enter  a  partially  constructed 


The  laws,  too,  are  determining  the  conditions  of  build¬ 
ing  safety  and  convenience.  No  longer  may  a  builder  con¬ 
struct  a  dwelling  or  a  business  building  which  doesn’t  meet 
the  requirements  of  perfect  sanitation  or  removes  so  far  as 
possible  the  menace  of  fire.  So  common  has  this  become 
that  within  a  decade  every  builder  will  be  compelled  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  strict  code  which  will  indicate  what  must  be  done 
in  the  way  of  sanitation  and  fire  protection.  That  is  already 
true  in  some  localities.  Shortly  it  will  be  true  in  all. 

This  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  builder  to  erect  his 
structures  not  only  for  today,  but  for  tomorrow.  The  form 
of  structural  material  used  must  enable  builders  to  avoid  that 
class  of  building  which  will  be  obsolete  within  half  a  decade. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  requires  mention.  Yet 
perhaps  it  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to  it  as  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of  buildings  today, 
and  it  is,  too,  responsible  for  the  active  inquiries  which  have 
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been  beard  during  the  past  few  months.  It  means  an  awak¬ 
ening  upon  the  part  of  builders  and  it  is  responsible  for  the 
activity  in  the  revision  of  building  codes  and  the  concerted 
attempt  in  many  localities  to  make  them  safer  and  more  in 
accord  with  the  best  modern  thought  regarding  construction. 

The  Natco  people  pointed  out  to  visitors  at  their  booth 
that  Natco  hollow  tile  construction  insures  a  building  tire- 
proof,  damp  proof,  sound  proof,  age  proof,  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  and  maintenance  proof.  Said  the  at¬ 
tendant:  “It  puts  you  at  once  into  the  class  of  the  future.  It 
constitutes  a  sound  investment  for  the  money  expended.  You 
can  indulge  your  fancy  in  the  matter  of  exterior  finish.  It 
combines  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  modern  building 
notable.” 

“Natco  tiles  have  six  holes.  The  webs  are  heavy  and 
the  tiles  are  dovetailed  with  specially  grooved  ribs.  The 
clay  used  is  carefully  selected  and  ground  to  extreme  fine¬ 
ness.  The  blocks  are  carefully  designed  and  molded  in 
the  wet.  They  are  burned  with  a  uniform  degree  of  heat 
exactly  the  right  length  of  time.  Nothing  is  omitted  that 
can  make  Natco  tile  adaptable  to  the  construction  of  any 
sort  of  building.  The  firm  can  show  a  series  of  dwellings, 
for  example,  constructed  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $4,000  to 
$200,000,  each  peculiarly  useful  for  the  grade  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs. 

“I  don’t  know  what  more  I  could  tell  you  that  would  be  of 
use.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  about  expresses  its  worth.  The 
actual  use  of  any  manufactured  article  is  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  test  of  its  value.  The  actual  use  of  Natco  tile  makes  un¬ 
necessary  further  explanations  regarding  its  quality  and  use¬ 
fulness.” 

Hundreds  of  people  lingered  about  the  exhibit  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  construction  carefully,  expressing  strong  approval 
of  its  numerous  advantages. 

Mr.  Pack,  resident  manager  of  the  Eudowici-Celadon  Com¬ 
pany,  had  a  display  of  roofing  tiles  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  samples  on  exhibition,  representing  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  they  are  applied,  were  illuminating  and  were 
potent  factors  in  increasing  the  interest  in  clay  products. 
They  are  ready  to  supply  the  best  terra  cotta  tiles  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  of  such  colors  as  the  builder  may  de¬ 
sire.  The  proof  of  this  was  in  the  demonstration.  Moreover, 
being  both  manufacturers  and  contractors,  the  firm  is  in  po¬ 
sition  to  do  excellent  work.  In  speaking  of  his  exhibit  and 
what  it  meant  Mr.  Pack  said: 

“In  clay  tiles  we  have  a  roofing  material  available  in  any 
color  or  shade  with  strength  of  line,  either  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal,  according  to  style  required.  They  furnish  effectual 
assistance  to  architects  in  carrying  out  their  designs  and 
color  schemes.  A  tile  roof  may  be  constructed  to  harmonize 
perfectly  with  a  building,  no  matter  what  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  may  be.  With  slate  or  shingles  the  architect  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  shape  and  with  slate  he  is  limited  to  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  range  of  color.  Tiles,  therefore,  in  comparison 
with  other  materials,  are  especially  decorative,  adding  to  the 
harmony  of  design  and  the  beauty  of  color  scheme.  Roofing 
tiles  are  fireproof.  Flying  sparks  and  burning  brands  cannot 
endanger  the  home  covered  with  a  tile  roof.  They  reduce 
the  expense  or  insurance  and  increase  the  safety  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  the  same  time. 

“They  make  a  permanent  roof.  No  decay,  no  breakage, 
no  repairs.  Tiles  are  everlasting  and  roofs  covered  with  them 
have  no  maintenance  charges.  ’  The  building  roofed  with 
tiles  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  as  burned  clay 
is  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  either  heat  or  cold,  and  a  roof 
so  covered  is  practically  lightning  proof. 

“Through  the  forms  of  interlocking  capillary  attraction 
doesn’t  affect  them,  and  a  natural  drainage  is  afforded  from 
the  face  of  one  tile  to  the  face  of  the  one  next  below  it.  Clay 
tiles  have,  therefore,  the  vital  features  to  make  the  ideal  roof — 
permanence,  weather  proof,  fireproof,  non-conductivity, 


strength  and  beauty.  They  have  qualities  and  possibilities 
that  do  not  exist  in  any  other  roof,  and,  as  the  roof  is  quite 
as  important  as  any  other  portion  of  the  building,  why  should 
not  tiles  be  used?” 

This  firm  has  supplied  the  roofing  material  for  many  im¬ 
portant  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  al¬ 
ways  with  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  owner. 

Edward  E.  Buhler  &  Co.,  selling  agents,  103  Park  avenue. 
New  York,  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  building  tile,  fancy  tile 
for  various  purposes  and  other  clay  products.  The  company 
handles  clay  products  and  masons’  materials,  sewer  pipe 
and  flue  linings  and  tops  and  other  articles  used  for  various 
purposes.  They  are  also  agents  for  the  products  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Fireproofing  Company,  Erie,  Pa.  All  the  sorts  of 
articles  usually  included  in  a  display  of  this  type  were  there 
and  the  visitor  could  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of 
what  he  -wanted  or  how  the  various  articles  looked  from  an 
examination  of  this  exhibit.  Mr.  Buhler  was  present,  assist¬ 
ing  his  staff  of  helpers  in  caring  for  visitors  and  explaining 
kuch  things  as  they  wished  to  know. 

They  make  a  specialty  of  their  dovetailed  building  block, 
for  which  they  claim  superior  advantages.  It  attracted  much 
attention  from  builders  and  others  and  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  it. 

In  the  center  of  the  booth  was  a  display  which  represented 
a  good  many  varieties  of  clay  products,  each  used  in  its  proper 
way  and  showing  how  they  look  when  put  together.  This  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  too,  and  led  to  many  questions  regarding 
the  utility  of  such  products  in  the  ordinary  course  of  con¬ 
struction. 

The  long  list  of  buildings,  including  both  dwellings  and 
business  structures,  was  sufficient  testimony  of  the  excellence 
of  the  product.  The  numerous  photographs  of  these  build¬ 
ings  afforded  ample  proof  of  their  excellence  of  design  and 
workmanship. 

Mr.  Buhler  was  enthusiastic  over  the  firm’s  success  and 
was  quite  sure  that  the  future  will  bring  more  than  the  past. 

The  lesson  of  the  Real  Estate  Show,  if  there  is  any  les¬ 
son,  is  surely  for  the  brick  man,  or,  at  least,  the  manufacturer 
of  various  classes  of  products  from  clay.  The  one  thing  the 
brick  man  needs  today  is  to  get  his  product  before  the  people. 
Other  building  products  are  thrust  upon  their  notice  which¬ 
ever  way  they  turn.  There  is  no  end  to  the  money  expended 
in  advertising  them.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  show  one’s 
product  to  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  are  actually  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  something  with  which  to  construct  build¬ 
ings  of  various  types.  Yet  only  three  firms  took  the  pains 
to  exhibit. 

The  value  of  such  exhibitions  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
sales  made  at  the  show.  In  other  lines,  if  sufficient  is  sold 
at  the  show  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  exhibit  only, 
it  is  considered  well.  Jf,  however,  nothing  is  sold,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  considers  that  he  has  made  a  good  investment  in 
getting  his  product  before  the  people. 

The  clay  manufacturer  should  look  upon  real  estate  shows 
in  the  same  light.  Perhaps  he  will  not  sell  sufficient  there 
to  pay  the  expense  of  his  exhibit,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
in  some  way  he  must  attract  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
people,  those  who  buy  material,  those  who  build  houses  and 
other  structures.  If  he  doesn’t  the  more  vigorous  advertiser 
of  some  other  material  will  secure  business  that  the  clay  man 
might  have. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  think  this  phase  of  the  Real  Estate 
Show  over  before  next  year  and  resolve  upon  a  course  that 
will  prove  to  visitors  that  such  a  thing  as  brick  and  clay 
products  actually  exist.  With  such  neglect  upon  the  part  of 
the  makers  themselves,  what  can  they  expect  from  the  pub¬ 
lic?  If  a  man  has  a  good  article  publicity  will  increase  its 
sale.  The  question  of  quality  is  not  involved  in  this.  It  is 
the  question  of  favorable  publicity. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PRELIMINARY  HEATING  TREATMENT  UPON  THE  DRYING  OF  CLAYS. 

By  A.  V.  BLEININGER. 

Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


I.  Object  of  the  Work. 

HIS  INVESTIGATION  has  been  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  into  the  possibility  of  using  the  exces¬ 
sively  plastic  clays,  which  on  drying  by  any  com¬ 
mercial  method  show  great  losses  due  to  cracking 
and  checking,  by  subjecting  them  in  the  crude  state 
to  a  preliminary  hqat  treatment  before  working  them 
by  the  usual  methods.  There  are,  especially  in  a 
number  of  the  Western  States  and  on  public  lands,  many 
clays  of  this  sticky,  heavy  type  which  resist  all  ordinary 
modes  of  preparation.  To  this  class  of  materials  belong  the 
so-called  joint  and  swamp  clays  of  the  glacial  regions  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
other  States  and  Territories. 

In  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  various  effects  of  such  a 
preliminary  treatment,  extensive  laboratory  experiments  have 
been  made  on  small  and  large  samples  of  widely  differing 
plastic  clays.  Preheating,  rather  than  other  possible  treat¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  admixture  of  sand  or  sandy  clay  or  the 
addition  of  salts  like  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  silicate, 
has  been  chosen,  since  the  mixture  with  non-plastic  materials 
like  sand  presupposes  the  presence  of  the  latter  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance,  which  frequently  is  not  the  case;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incorporation  of  soluble  salts  even  in  very 
small  amounts  may  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  disagree¬ 
able  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  ware.  Still  other 
means  of  dealing  with  this  problem,  such  as  the  exposure  of 
the  dug  clay  to  freezing  during  the  winter  or  drying  out  in 
the  summer,  are  not  always  practicable  nor  effective.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  mechanical  drying  has  become  a  well-developed 
feature  of  many  industrial  processes,  and  its  cost  is  in  part 
compensated  by  the  resulting  regularity  of  the  manufacturing 
process,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  objectionable  mineral 
detritus  like  gravel,  lime  pebbles,  etc.,  and  other  desirable 
features.  . 

II.  General  Conditions  of  Drying. 

(a)  The  Plastic  State. — The  use  of  clay  in  the  arts  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  plasticity,  the  property  of  retaining  any  shape 
into  which  it  is  molded,  supplemented  by  its  quality  of  hard¬ 
ening  to  a  stonelike  mass  when  dried  and  burnt.  The  cause 
of  plasticity  has  been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  discus¬ 
sions,1  but  as  yet  no  exact  explanation  has  been  found  for  it. 
The  most  convincing  experimental  researches2  ascribe  the 
phenomenon  of  plasticity  to  the  presence  of  colloidal  sub¬ 
stances  which  behave  in  many  respects  similarly  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  colloids,  such  as  silicic  acid,  ferric  hydroxide,  aluminum 
hydroxide,  gelatine,  glue,  etc.,  in  that  they  show  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  hydrolysis,  osmosis,  adsorption,  the  ability  to  change 
from  the  gel  to  the  sol  form  and  vice  versa  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  positive  or  negative  ions,  the  property  of  shrink¬ 
ing  in  apparent  volume  down  to  a  certain  point  proportion¬ 
ally  to  the  loss  of  water,  and  the  character  of  their  dehydra¬ 
tion  and  vapor  tension  curves. 

This  view  therefore  appears  to  offer  the  most  satisfactory 
basis  for  explaining  the  properties  of  clays  and  seems  to 


Tor  an  excellent  summary,  see  Heinrich  Ries:  Clays, 
Their  Properties  and  Occurrence. 

2Schloesing:  Campt.  Rend.  79,  pp.  376-80,  473-77,  1874. 
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reconcile  some  of  the  older  theories  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

We  may  then  assume  that  the  cementing  substance  of 
clays  is  represented  by  some  colloid,  not  necessarily  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  chemical  composition  nor  always  of  the  same  physical 
character,  which  possesses  a  more  or  less  marked  micellean 
structure  in  which  water  is  held  in  the  free  and  absorbed  con¬ 
dition.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  clays  are  of  different  origins 
and  are  subjected  to  various  modifying  conditions  during  and 
after  deposition,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  made  up  of 
colloidal  substances,  which  vary  widely  as  regards  their  physi¬ 
cal  structure.  Thus  the  clay  substances  of  the  light  burning, 
plastic  clays  is  bound  to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
red  burning  surface  clays  and  shales,  not  only  in  amount,  but 
in  character  as  well.  Again,  in  many  clays,  especially  those 
of  primary  origin,  the  transition  of  the  crystalline  matter  to 
the  colloidal  condition  still  goes  on,  due  to  weathering  and 
other  agencies.  This  applies  particularly  to  materials  of  the 
kaolin  type.  In  other  types  the  colloidal  clay  substance  has 
been  in  part  “set”  by  certain  geological  conditions,  though 
not  irreversibly.  In  these  a  close  and  dense  structure  pre¬ 
vails  which  does  not  absorb  water  until  the  latter  is  forced 
into  the  pores  by  grinding  and  pugging.  Clays  of  this  type 
therefore  show  but  a  feeble  initial  plasticity,  but  become 
workable  by  energetic  mechanical  treatment.  Fire  clays  and 
shales  are  especially  apt  to  show  this  kind  of  behavior. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  plasticity  as  measured 
by  the  ability  of  the  clay  to  be  molded,  and  to  flow  through 
dies,  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  this  water-satu¬ 
rated  micellean  structure. 

Equally  important  with  the  degree  to  which  this  condition 
of  the  cementing  substance  is  developed  is  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  non-plastic  constituents  of  the  clay  which 
affect  the  plasticity  as  well  as  the  resulting  density  of  the 
clay  body.  This  inert  mineral  matter,  consisting  of  grains  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  limestone,  pyrites,  augite,  hornblende, 
etc.,  not  only  dilutes  the  plastic  clay  substance,  but  by  virtue 
of  its  granulometric  composition,  becomes  a  prominent  factor 
in  determining  the  resulting  plasticity,  drying  shrinkage,  ease 
of  drying,  and  final  density. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  each  grain  of  non¬ 
plastic  material  be  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  plastic  sub¬ 
stance,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  extent  of  the  surface  ex¬ 
posed  by  these  particles  is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to 
the  plasticity  and  capillary  structure. 

Considering  the  subject  theoretically  and  assuming  that 
the  crystalline  grains  are  spherical  in  shape  and  fill  a  certain 
unit  volume  as  compactly  as  possible,  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  the  total  pore  space  remains  constant  at  30.3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  volume,  but  that  the  surface  exposed  by  the  grains 
varies.  If,  for  instance,  the  size  of  the  particles  were  re¬ 
duced  from  a  diameter  of  0.75  mm  to  0.25  mm,  the  total  sur¬ 
face  exposed  under  the  above  conditions  would  be  three  times 
as  great  as  before.  On  assuming  a  reduction  in  size  from 
0.75  mm  to  0.125  mm,  the  surface  would  become  six  times  as 
large.  Or,  speaking  more  generally,  the  surface  exposed  by 
different  sizes  of  grain  would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
diameter.  The  surface  of  compactly  arranged  spherical  par¬ 
ticles  in  unit  volume  would  vary  as  4.1845  (1— d),  i.  e.,  pro¬ 
portionally  to  the  product  of  a  constant  and  the  reciprocal  of 
the  diameter. 

Assuming  that  each  particle  must  receive  an  envelope  of 
plastic  matter  of  uniform  thickness,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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smaller  grains  would  require  a  larger  amount  of  this  material 
than  the  particles  of  greater  diameter.  It  is  conceivable, 
therefore,  that  a  definite  volume  of  clay  might  prove  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  coat  a  large  number  of  very  fine  grains,  while  the 
same  quantity  would  be  ample  for  an  equivalent  volume  of 
larger,  non-plastic  particles.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  we 
should  expect  to  find  greater  mobility  of  the  mass  as  a  whole 
owing  to  the  thicker  enveloping  layers  which  are  made  possi¬ 
ble,  i.  e.,  the  larger  grains  reduce  the  plasticity  of  the  clay 
less  than  the  finer.  By  analogy  it  appears,  then,  that  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  clay  would  be  the  greater  the  larger 
the  average  size  of  the  granular  matter,  provided  the  total 
amount  is  kept  within  proper  limits. 

If  the  non-plastic  particles  are  not  uniform  in  size,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pore  space  between  the  granular  skeleton  is 
decreased  and  it  is  possible  to  assume  a  combination  which 
will  result  in  maximum  density.  Of  two  sands  mixed  with 
the  same  weight  of  clay  the  one  producing  the  smaller  volume 
of  clay-sand  mixture  will  show  the  greater  density.  The 
granulometric  relations  holding  between  the  various  sizes  of 
granular  matter  in  clay  are  similar  to  those  applying  to  ce¬ 
ments,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Feret,3  although,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  certain  differences  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
clay. 

It  is  seen,  hence,  that  not  only  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  colloidal  clay  matter,  but  also  the  amount  and  sizing  of 
the  non-plastic  constituents  govern  the  resulting  plasticity. 
In  addition,  other  factors  are  bound  to  be  of  more  or  less  in¬ 
fluence,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  non-plastic  particles,  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  various  salts,  bases  or  acids. 

(b)  The  Evaporation  of  Water  from  Clay— In  making  up 
dry  clay  with  water  to  form  a  plastic  mass  which  may  be 
shaped  and  molded,  the  resulting  volume  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  clay  and  water.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  the  clay  particles,  both  plastic  and  granular,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  film  of  water,  while  small  pools  or 
drops  fill  the  cavities  and  pores  between  the  grains.  A  tortu¬ 
ous  system  of  capillaries  is  thus  established  which  are  wider 
in  some  places  and  narrower  in  others.  When  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  equilibrium  conditions 
are  reached  when  no  flow  of  water  whatever  takes  place  in 
these  minute  channels.  As  soon  as  the  humidity  is  lowered, 
however,  evaporation  begins  to  take  place  on  the  surface,  and 
every  particle  of  water  thus  removed  must  be  replaced 
through  the  capillary  channels  from  the  interior.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  of  this  movement  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  clay — 
i.  e.,  whether  the  capillaries  are  fine  and  intricate  or  coarse 
and  short — and  upon  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
outside  air.  Open  structure,  high  temperature,  and  low  hu¬ 
midity  result  in  maximum  capillary  flow  and  vice  versa.  Since 
the  spongelike  colloidal  matter  with  its  immense  surface  and 
fine  pores  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
water,  it  is  obvious  that  in  highly  plastic  clays  the  movement 
of  the  water  through  the  capillaries  must  be  very  slow,  it 
having  been  estimated  that  the  resistance  to  this  flow  is  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of 
the  channels.  The  capillary  flow  continues  to  grow  weaker 
until  the  Aims  become  very  thin  and  finally  break  altogether.4 
The  water  remaining  within  the  colloidal  interstices  and 
within  the  pores  in  isolated  films  is  expelled  with  increasing 
difficulty,  and,  owing  to  its  Ioav  vapor  pressure,  requires  a  high 
temperature  for  its  complete  expulsion. 

Considering  now  the  drying  of  clay  from  the  experimental 
standpoint,  the  relation  between  shrinkage  and  loss  of  water 
during  this  process  might  be  examined  in  a  specific  instance. 
The  curves  of  figure  1  represent  the  linear  shrinkage  of  a 
clay  sphere  in  terms  of  the  diameter  in  the  dry  state  and.  the 

3Bull.  de  la  Societe  d’Encouragement,  2,  p.  1604;  1S97. 

‘Studies  on  the  Movement  of.  Soil  Moisture,  E.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Bureau  of  Soils.  Bull.  No.  38,  p.  41. 


loss  in  weight  expressed  in  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight  plotted 
against  the  time  of  drying  in  hours.5  The  sphere  was  7.11 
cm  in  diameter  in  the  wet  state  and  was  carried  through  the 
drying  stage  in  an  oven  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  60  degrees  C.  When  a  loss  in  weight  was  no  longer  ob¬ 
served,  the  temperature  was  raised  to  120  degrees,  and  finally 
to  200  degrees.  In  each  case  the  same  temperature  was 
maintained  until  the  weight  was  constant.  It  is  noted  that 
down  to  a  certain  point  the  rate  of  shrinkage  is  proportional 
to  the  rate  of  the  loss  in  weight,  then  the  shrinkage  becomes 
less  than  the  loss  of  water,  and  finally  it  ceases,  while  the 
clay  continues  to  evaporate  water.  The  point  at  which 
shrinkage  no  longer  takes  place  and  where  the  clay  grains  are 
supposed  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other  is  used  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  two  kinds  of  water.  On  drawing  through 
this  point  a  line  parallel  to  the  abscissa,  the  water  lost  above 
it  represents  the  shrinkage  and  that  below  it  the  so-called 
pore  water.  Neither  term  is  rigidly  exact,  since  in  some  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  of  the  porous,  feebly  plastic  type,  the  first 
loss  in  water  is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  shrinkage, 
and  again  the  pore  water  includes  also  the  adsorbed  water 
and  the  water  of  imbibition. 

The  loss  of  water  continues  at  a  decreasingly  slower  rate 
until  the  weight  is  constant  at  the  given  temperature.  Upon 
raising  the  temperature  more  water  is  expelled  and  this  con¬ 
tinues  until  finally  the  last  residual  portion  is  set  free.  The 
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Fig.  1.  Relation  Between  Loss  of  Weight  and  Shrinkage  in 

the  Drying  of  Clays. 


decreasing  rate  of  the  water  loss  is  evidently  due  to  the  de¬ 
creased  capillary  conductivity6  brought  about  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  the  capillary  paths,  the  effect  of  surface 
tension  and  adsorption  phenomena  and  with  them  the  de¬ 
crease  in  vapor  pressure. 

Upon  bringing  clay  dried  at  atmospheric  temperature  again 
in  contact  with  water  the  latter  will  at  once  be  absorbed  and 
the  air  within  the  network  of  capillaries  expelled  with  the 
evolution  of  heat.  The  colloidal  matter  will  swell  in  taking 
up  the  water  so  that  not  only  the  pores  of  the  clay  mass  be¬ 
come  filled,  but  a  certain  amount  of  the  water  is  absorbed  into 
the  micellean  structure.  Clay  invariably  takes  up  water 
more  readily  in  the  dry  than  in  the  moist  condition. 

The  water  of  the  clay,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  its  vapor  tension  constantly  becomes  smaller,  is  by  no 
means  expelled  completely  when  the  specimen  has  reached 
the  “bone-dry”  condition  at  the  temperatures  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  dryers.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  and  its 
structure  more  or  less  mechanical  moisture  remains,  which 
is  given  off  only  at  higher  temperatures.  This  so-called  hy¬ 
groscopic  water  which  is  held  so  tenaciously  usually  remains 
to  be  driven  off  in  the  kiln.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  this 
moisture  is  readily  absorbed  by  dry  clay  from  the  air.  In 

6E.  F.  Lines,  Note  on  the  Drying  of  Clays,  Trans.  Am. 

Ceram.  Soc.,  10,  p.  146. 

6Edgar  Buckingham,  Bull.  38,  Bureau  of  Soils,  p.  4« . 
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.001  .40  .12 

.11  .27  .005 

.64  .85  1.20 
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TABLE  I. 


Loss  in  Dry  Weight  on  Heating. 

— In  Per  Cent.,  of  the  Dry  Weight — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Loss  at  200  degrees. 

.  0.23 

0.11 

0.10 

0.42 

0.10 

0.48 

0.49 

0.06 

0.06 

Loss  at  150  degrees. 

.17 

.005 

.16 

.004 

.10 

.006 

.34 

0 

.06 

Loss  at  110  degrees.., 

.25 

.11 

.14 

.40 

.32 

.32 

.18 

0 

0 

Loss  at  100  degrees.. 

.  1.56 

.75 

.93 

1.17 

1.30 

1.28 

1.36 

.277 

.24 

Loss  at  60  degrees . . . 

59.84 

20.17  37.92 

38.84 

45.61 

42.40 

29.19 

28.72 

45.87 

Total  loss . 

62.05 

21.15 

39.25 

40.83 

47.43 

44.49 

31.56 

29.06 

46.23 

table  I  the  results  of  drying  12  clays  at  temperatures  from  60) 
degrees  to  200  degrees  C.  are  shown;  at  each  temperature  the 
drying  was  continued  until  the  weight  became  constant. 

The  increase  in  volume  on  the  addition  of  water  to  dried 
clay  is  practically  equal  to  its  previous  shrinkage  on  drying, 
provided  the  material  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  while  in  the  dry  state.  If  this  has  been  the  case  the 
amount  of  water  again  taken  up  and  the  increase  in  volume 
will  be  distinctly  less,  and  this  is  the  more  pronounced  the 
higher  the  heating  has  been  carried. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  Van  Bem- 
melen7  with  silicic  acid  gels  in  which  he  noted  a  distinct  lag 
in  the  absorption  of  water  on  rehydration.  He  found  that  at 
first  the  liquid  between  the  pores  of  this  colloidal  material  left 
at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  evaporation  of  free  water.  This 
was  found  to  hold  true  for  a  water  content  of  from  120  to  125 
molecules. 

Below  this  point  the  liquid  within  the  micellean  inter¬ 
stices  evaporates  at  a  continually  slower  rate  owing  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  capillaries.  Also  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
colloid  decreases  steadily,  corresponding  to  the  decrease  in 
the  content  of  absorbed  liquid.  At  the  same  time  constant 
changes  occur  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  substance  which 
are  slow  at  ordinary  but  accelerated  at  higher  temperatures. 

Van  Bemmelen  studied  the  inversion  points  by  placing  the 
silicic  acid  gels  into  dessicators  containing  36  concentrations 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  hence  corresponding  to  36  aqueous  ten¬ 
sions.  He  found  several  inversion  points  in  the  resulting 
dehydration  curve.  First,  the  substance  becomes  dull  and 
fluorescent,  then  white  like  porcelain,  and  finally  opaque  white, 
like  chalk,  without  gloss.  This  inversion  changes  the  dehy¬ 
dration  curve,  since  for  a  distance  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
abscissa.  The  capacity  to  hold  water  then  decreases  more 
rapidly  than  before  the  inversion  point.  On  continuing  the 
dehydration  still  further  the  dimness  disappears  just  as  it 
appeared.  The  gel  becomes  porcelainlike,  of  bluish  fluores¬ 
cence,  and  finally  as  clear  as  glass,  remaining  thus  until  the 
final  dehydration.  Also,  when  the  gel  is  at  once  exposed  to 
higher  aqueous  tensions,  after  the  inversion,  it  becomes  grad¬ 
ually  homogeneous  and  clear  as  glass.  These  inversions  may 
be  repeated,  and  they  are  hence  reversible  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  certain  changes  occur  in 
the  micellean  structure  of  the  colloid  at  these  inversion 
points,  forming  new  coagulations,  which  disturb  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  dehydration  curve. 

By  taking  now  the  silicic  acid  pats  which  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  to  the  lowest  aqueous  tension  (most  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid),  and  placing  them  in  the  dessicators  containing 
the  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solutions  rehydration  takes 
place.  Van  Bemmelen  in  again  plotting  the  molecules  of 
water  at  each  stage  against  the  aqueous  tension  then  found 
that  the  dehydration  curve  was  not  reproduced,  but  that  a  dis¬ 
tinct  lag  was  observed  analogous  to  hysteresis,  i.  e.,  while  a 
certain  aqueous  tension  in  the  case  of  the  fresh  silicic  acid 
corresponded  to  a  certain  amount  of  water,  the  same  tension 
in  the  rehydrated  substance  was  equivalent  to  a  smaller 
amount  of  water. 

While  a  homogeneous  substance  like  silicic  acid  is  not 

7Zs.  f.  anorg.  Cliem.  18,  14-36;  18,  98-146;  20,  185-211. 
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strictly  comparable  to  a  heterogeneous  mixture  like  clay,  cer¬ 
tain  observations  bearing  on  the  one  might  be  utilized  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other.  The  question  which  naturally  arises 
is  to  what  extent  the  plasticity  of  clays  and  its  related  phe¬ 
nomena,  such  as  shrinkage,  are  reversible  on  heating  clays 
up  to  temperatures  still  considerably  below  the  dehydration 
point  at  which  practically  all  clays  lose  their  working  quality 
completely.  It  has  generally  been  understood  that,  up  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  combined  water  is  expelled,  the 
plasticity  and  water  absorption  are  to  a  large  extent  reversi¬ 
ble;  that  is,  the  clays  are  able  to  resume  a  large  share  of 
their  original  plasticity.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  real¬ 
ized  that  a  certain  lag  is  observable  since  in  pottery  work  it 
has  been  found  that  the  dried  ware  which  is  again  returned 
to  the  plastic  state  does  not  possess  the  same  working  quality 
on  the  jigger  that  it  possessed  originally.  Whether  on  suffi¬ 
cient  working  and  ageing  the  clays  would  resume  their  initial 
plasticity  is  an  open  question,  though  it  would  seem  very 
likely  that  this  would  be  the  case  as  far  as  the  usual  dried 
clay  is  concerned. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  NEW  FIRM  IN  THE  FIELD. 


The  Trautwein  Dryer  and  Engineering  Company,  which 
has  been  recently  incorporated,  has  entered  the  clay  working 
and  dryer  field  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  They 
will  engage,  not  only  in  the  designing  and  equipment  of  waste 
heat  dryers,  but  will  also  act  as  engineers  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  clayworking  plants. 

The  name  Trautwein  has  long  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  waste  heat  dryer  branch  of  the  clay  industry.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Trautwein,  the  president  of  the  company,  has  been  prom¬ 
inently  connected  with  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago.  He  has  designed  some  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dryers  using  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  ever  erected 
in  America,  and  the  Trautwein  system  is  the  outcome  of  his 
past  work.  Through  long  experience  and  practical  training 
he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  business 
which  has  made  his  services  of  great  value  to  clay  prodfucts 
manufacturers.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  drying  of 
clays,  especially  by  the  use  of  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns. 

The  construction  of  power  plants  for  the  economical  use 
of  fuel  with  proper  piping  facilities,  has  been  carefully  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mr.  Trautwein.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  Engineers,  composed  of  the  most  able  men 
in  that  profession,  and  in  the  past  has  designed  the  heating 
systems  of  almost  every  type  of  building.  His  technical  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  added  to  by  special  studies,  of  which  he  has 
made  a  specialty. 

While  the  application  of  waste  heat  to  the  drying  of  clay 
products  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years,  its  more  prac¬ 
tical  use  was  made  possible  by  his  careful  and  persistent 
study.  Special  systems,  both  in  dryer  design  and  apparatus, 
have  been  carefully  devised  by  him,  and  the  same  policy,  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  new  company  that  has  made  Mr.  Traut- 
wein’s  past  work  so  successful. 

In  addition  to  the  drying  of  clay  ware,  this  company  will 
conduct  a  general  engineering  business  for  the  design  and 
supervision  of  modern  clayworking  plants,  and  will  be  glad 
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to  correspond  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  clay  working  con¬ 
cerns  regarding  difficulties  of  manufacture  which  they  may 
wish  to  overcome. 

The  Trautwein  Dryer  and  Engineering  Company  occupies 
offices  in  the  Plymouth  building,  at  4 17  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  where  clayworking  manufacturers  will  always  find  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


UILDING  operations  in  Cleveland  re¬ 
ceived  a  temporary  setback  this  month 
when  between  800  and  1,000  union  brick¬ 
layers  went  on  strike.  They  laid  down 
their  tools  on  Saturday  evening,  May  8 
and  refused  to  go  to  work  again  until 
demands  are  met.  The  contractors  are 
holding  together  in  strong  shape  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  strike  may  be  of  considerable  duration. 

The  men  are  demanding  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays  and 
also  want  to  be  paid  on  Saturday  mornings  at  11:30  o’clock 
for  the  work  done  up  to  Friday  night.  In  addition  the  union 
demands  70  cents  an  hour  for  fireproofing  and  tiling  instead 
of  6214  cents  as  now  provided.  The  contractors  say  that  with 
the  short  building  season  and  the  rush  of  work  the  bricklayers 
should  help  in  getting  the  jobs  out  of  the  way  instead  of 
asking  holidays,  when  they  spent  much  of  the  winter  idle. 
As  to  paying  Saturday  morning,  the  contractors,  when  they 
have  several  jobs  on  hand  find  it  a  physical  impossibility  to 
get  to  the  banks  get  their  money,  and  to  get  the  payroll  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  envelopes  around  to  the  men  on  the  different 
buildings.  As  for  the  raise  for  fireproofing  the  contractors 
maintain  that  the  Cleveland  workers  are  being  paid  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  as  compared  to  existing  wage  scales  in 
other  cities. 

The  open  shop  principle  exists  in  a  number  of  industries 
in  Cleveland  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  mason 
contractors  to  enforce  the  same  provision  in  regard  to  brick¬ 
laying.  If  such  an  effort  is  made  or  if  non-union  bricklayers 
are  brought  from  other  cities  the  union  men  declare  that  the 
strike  will  spread  to  other  branches  of  the  building  industry. 
In  the  meantime  most  of  the  building  operations  about  the 
city  have  been  suspended  and  may  remain  so  for  some  little 
time.  It  was  hoped  that  a  strike  could  be  avoided  but  the 
contractors  felt  that  the  demands  of  the  men  were  unreason¬ 
able  and  made  up  their  minds  to  fight  them. 

Though  the  setting  of  brick  has  ceased  temporarily  the 
various  manufacurers  and  dealers  report  that  business  is 
good  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  that  many  large  orders 
are  being  secured  for  delivery  within  the  next  three  months. 
Operations  are  ahead  of  those  of  last  year  and  indications 
are  ahead  of  those  of  last  year  and  indications  are  that  the 
volume  of  building  for  1911  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

Some  important  tile  and  brick  contracts  are  to  be  awarded 
within  the  next  month.  These  include  the  twelve-story 
$2,000,000  hotel  for  the  Statler  Co.  at  E.  12th  st.  and  Euclid 
Ave.  and  the  $500,000  central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  E.  22nd  st. 
and  Prospect  Ave.  Excavating  has  begun  on  both  projects  and 
the  mason  and  steel  contractors  are  now  busy  figuring  both 
jobs.  It  may  be  a  month  or  two  before  the  $4,000,000  interur- 
ban  deport  job  is  gotten  under  way  but  the  latest  reports  are 
that  the  financing  has  been  about  completed  and  the  D.  H. 
Burnham  Co.  of  Chicago  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  at 
once  with  detailed  plans  for  the  structure,  which  is  to  in¬ 
clude  a  twelve  story  hotel,  a  sixteen  story  office  building  and 
a  waiting  room  and  interurban  train  arcade. 

One  of  the  largest  new  projects  to  be  announced  this 
month  is  a  $200,000  market  building  for  the  Cleveland  Model 
Market  Co.,  to  be  erected  on  Euclid  avenue  just  east  of  the 


Euclid  Garden  theater.  It  is  to  be  ninety  feet  wide,  490  feet 
long  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  glass  vaulted  roof.  The 
exterior  is  to  be  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta  and  the  interior  of 
the  same  kind  of  terra  cotta,  glass,  and  marble.  There  will 
be  144  stalls,  each  refrigerated  from  a  plant  in  the  basement. 
The  plans  for  the  big  structure  are  being  completed  by  Ar¬ 
chitects  Knox  &  Elliott  and  it  is  expected  that  work  on  the 
new  structure  will  begin  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Fifteen  buildings  of  different  sizes  and  built  of  different 
colors  of  brick  are  to  be  included  in  a  huge  plant  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  on  thirty-four  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  a  residence 
section  in  east  Cleveland  by  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Co. 
of  this  city,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  incandescent 
bulbs  in  the  world.  The  plant  will  not  be  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  in  any  sense  but  will  house  the  executive  offices, 
the  selling  force  and  provide  labratories  and  schools  for  the 
experts  and  employes,  of  whom  there  are  several  thousand. 
The  grounds  will  be  laid  out  attractively  and  the  landscaping 
will  be  elaborate.  Plans  for  five  or  six  of  the  buildings  have 
been  completed  by  Architect  Frank  E.  Wallis  of  New  York 
city.  They  call  for  brick  throughout  with  terra  cotta  trim¬ 
mings.  It  is  expected  that  contracts  on  this  work  will  be 
let  within  the  next  thirty  days.  Most  of  the  buildings  will 
be  two  and  three  stories  in  height  and  of  attractive  archi¬ 
tectural  design. 

Something  absolutely  unique  in  home  architecture  is  to 
be  built  in  a  fashionable  suburban  section,  just  outside  of 
Cleveland,  within  the  next  year  from  plans  by  Frederick 
Wm.  Striebinger,  architect  of  this  city.  It  is  to  be  a  large 
two  or  three  story  residence  and  is  to  be  of  white  glazed 
terra  cotta  throughout.  The  house  is  to  set  on  an  eminence, 
overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  country,  and  is  to  be  of  fire¬ 
proof  design,  costing  in  excess  of  $150,000,  it  is  said.  It  is 
for  Harry  Coulby,  wealthy  vessel  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Pittsburg  Steamship  Company  of  this  city.  It  is  expected 
that  as  the  sunlight  strikes  the  white  terra  cotta  building  on 
the  hill  that  it  can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  Attractive 
landscaping  is  to  be  made  an  aid  to  the  general  beautification 
of  the  house  and  adjoining  property.  It  will  be  the  first 
house  of  this  type  near  Cleveland  and  if  it  is  the  success 
expected  it  is  likely  that  more  of  the  same  kind  will  be  built. 

By  a  court  decision  just  handed  down  the  city  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  with  negotiations  with  the  railroad  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  $12,000,000  union  depot  project  for 
Cleveland.  The  building  itself  will  not  cost  more  than 
$3,000,000,  but  the  grades  will  have  to  be  changed  and  much 
filling  in  done  so  the  cost  will  be  at  least  $12,000,000  ac¬ 
cording  to  railroad  officials.  The  exterior  will  be  of  stone, 
but  millions  of  shale  brick  will  be  employed  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  interior  walls. 

Two  new  theaters,  each  costing  about  $75,000  apiece  and 
accommodating  regular  dramatic  productions  or  vaudeville 
and  moving  pictures  are  to  be  built  during  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  One  is  for  George  Canfield,  and  is  at  Broadway  and 
East  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  the  other  is  for  Salesbury  &  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  and  Emil  Raus,  and  is  at  Broadway  and  Harvard 
avenue  S.  E.  The  first  will  accommodate  about  1,500  and 
the  other  about  1,800.  They  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  fall.  The  exteriors  of  both  structures  will  be  of 
brick  with  steel  fireproofing  clay  and  concrete  interiors. 

County  Engineer  Frank  Lander,  in  charge  of  the  brick 
road  construction  work  which  is  being  done  by  Cuyahoga 
county,  the  best  paved  county  in  the  world,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  in  an  unusual  way,  by  being  tendered  the  position  of 
superintending  construction'  engineer  of  a  102-mile  brick 
road  improvement,  which  is  to  be  built  across  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Cuyahoga  county  brick  road  specifications 
were  selected  from  a  host  of  others  as  the  best  that  could  be 
found.  The  position  offered  Lander  guarantees  three  years’ 
employment  at  his  own  salary.  The  102  miles  of  pavement 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  and  will  be  paid  for  equally 
by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  T.  C.  DuPont,  head  of  the 
powder  trust.  Lander  will  go  East  this  month  to  look  ovei 
the  entire  situation.  He  has  not  indicated,  however,  that  he 
will  accept  the  position.  A-  BUCKEYE. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

BUTTON  HOLE  TALKS. 


HE  “DOC”  was  dead;  Lying  stark  and  stiff  on 
his  cot  in  a  ten  cent  rooming  house  they  found 
him  in  the  morning,  ragged,  destitute  and  wan, 
but  with  a  smile  on  his  rigid  dead  face  that 
was  a  wonder  to  the  rough  attendants,  who, 
hardened  and  calloused  as  they  were  by  their 
surroundings,  stepped  softly  as  they  moved  by. 
A  rough  pine  box  and  the  Potters  Field  finished 
the  scene.  No  one  followed  to  the  grave  and 
when  the  clods  of  earth  covered  the  box  the  “Doc”  had 
finished  his  race  and  no  one  mourned  and  no  one  missed  him. 

And  this  was  the  end  for  “the  richest  man  in  the  world.” 

I  knew  this  was  so  for  “Doc”  had  told  me  himself.  Told 
it  with  a  happy  contented  smile,  a  generous  benevolent  smile, 
that  told  of  long  effort  of  successful  conquest  and  ultimate 
victory. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  knew  “Doc”  when  he  was  a  patent 
right  promoter.  Then  in  his  vigor  and  impetuosity  he  could 
“Talk  an  arm  off”  any  likely  customer  and  convince  him,  off 
hand,  that  this  was  time  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
one  time  that  opportunity  was  knocking  at  his  door.  How 
he  could  talk  and  how  he  could  coax  the  hoarded  coin  from 
its  hiding  place. 

It  is  probable  he  never  tried  the  experiment,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  had  “Doc”  but  exercised  his  talent  on  one  of  the 
Cigar  Store  Wooden  Indians,  it  would  have  resulted  in  the 
prompt  handing  over  of  the  cigar  bunch  that  the  aborigine 
had  long  successfully  held  out  in  his  wooden  hand.  But  the 
“Doc”  had  judgement  and  never  wasted  his  talent  on  wooden 
men,  but  caught  the  live  kind,  and  those  of  the  live  ones  who 
had  the  spoils  with  them,  and  then  bent  his  talent  to  seper- 
ating  them  from  those  spoils. 

Then  twenty  years  later  he  drifted  into  my  office  with 
the  same  old  happy  smile,  the  same  old  cordial  beneficient 
manner,  the  same  old  ready  flow  of  language — and  apparently 
the  same  old  suit  of  clothes  he  had  worn  twenty  years  prior. 

Beaming  benignly  on  me,  he  told  me  of  his  success,  that  I 
must  keep  still  about  it,  but  he  could  buy  and  sell  Rockefeller, 
and  was  without  doubt  the  richest  man  in  America  and  for 
that  matter  in  the  world.  That  he  had  just  been  over  to  the 
City  Hall  and  had  put  the  entire  Police  Force  on  his  pen¬ 
sion  roll.  That  he  had  remembered  me  all  these  years  and 
wanted  me  to  stop  my  work,  wearing  my  life  out  “chasing  the 
dollar.”  Why  should  I  continue  the  weary  chase,  the  long 
chase,  the  stem  chase  after  the  elusive  coin,  when  it  was 
so  easy  for  him  to  fix  it  for  me,  and  he  should  so  delight  in 
so  doing— tomorrow.  He  very  lightly  touched  on  the  fact  that 
this  engrossing  plentitude  was  only  to  come  on  the  morrow. 
That  little  incident  did  not  at  all  mar  his  present  happiness, 
it  was  only  a  minor  incident;  one  of  those  little  affairs  that 
lofty  natures  throw  off  as  of  the  small  affairs  of  life,  that  a 
real  man  of  affairs  should  not  bother  himself  about  as  he 
moves  among  the  great  matters  of  large  finance. 

Appreciating  something  of  the  practical  difficulties  that 
attend  the  financing  of  eating  and  sleeping,  of  today’s  prac¬ 
tical  wants  as  sternly  proceeding  tomorrow’s  arrival  of  wealth. 

I  arranged  a  transfer  of  small  silver  for  the  days  needs^-with- 
out  hurting  his  feelings.  He  then  passed  out  to  the  outer 
office  and,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  arranged  his  pension  list 
so  as  to  cover  all  my  office  force  and,  happy  and  benevolent 
as  ever,  passed  out  on  the  street  to  carry  his  benevolence 
further. 

And  now  the  end  had  come  and  he  was  buried.  He  had 
dreamed  his  dream  to  the  very  end.  To  him  it  was  real  and 
positive.  His  wealth  was  where  no  thief  could  take  it,  for 
it  was  safe  locked  in  his  mind.  Rockefeller  had  to  guard  his 
millions,  but  not  so  with  “Doc”  no  one  could:  touch  his.  His 
pension  roll  was  always  open  and  his  gratification  in  adding 
a  new  name  was  greater  by  far  than  could  be  that  of  the 
candidate. 

He  had  lived  his  life  in  the  clouds  and  kindly  nature  pro¬ 


vided  that  he  should  not  emerge  until  he  entered  that  myster¬ 
ious  land  to  which  we  all  go  and  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

“Doc”  was  dead  but  his  dying  eyes  had  seen  no  surround¬ 
ings  of  a  cheap  lodging  house  but  held  the  dream  to  the  very 
last. 

Of  course  I  knew  “Doc”  was  crazy  this  time  and  of  course 
I  know  that  he  was  crazy  twenty  years  ago  when  he  cleaned 
the  money  out  of  my  pockets,  and  for  that  matter  I  know  now 
that  I  was  crazy  twenty  years  ago  when  I  let  him  do  it.  The 
“Doc”  never  got  over  being  crazy,  and,  horrible  thought,  have 
I  ever  recovered?  GATES 


HOW  LOUISVILLE  BOOSTS  BRICK. 


THE  Louisville  brick  people  caught  the  publicity  spirit 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  there  in  February  and  s.nce 
that  time  have  organized  the  Louisville  Building  Brick 
Association  and  have  been  doing  some  real  live-wire  work  in 
the  way  of  boosting  brick  for  building  operations.  The  organ¬ 
ization  includes  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  also 
prominent  brick  contractors  who  have  joined  hand  in  hand 
with  them  to  encourage  the  use  of  brick  for  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  has  a  meeting  every  Tuesday  evening  at  the  office 
of  Owen  Tyler  where  they  discuss  plans  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm. 

The  method  they  have  followed  so  far  has  been  that  of  some 
very  catchy  advertising  and  boosting  in  one  of  the  local 
papers,  the  Louisville  Herald.  They  have  chosen  the  Monday 
morning  issue  of  the  daily  Herald  and  have  one  page  headed 
with  a  conspicuous  and  unique  heading  relating  to  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  world.  On  this  page  is  carried  the  advertising  of 
local  brick  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  contractors  of  which 
we  give  a  reproduction  on  the  opposite  page,  and  along  with  it 
goes  reading  matter  pertaining  to  the  brick  building  industry, 
including  articles  of  interest  on  news  about  and  plans  of 
attractive  brick  buildings  and  general  gossip  of  the  building 
trade,  especially  when  it  relates  to  the  use  of  brick. 

It  is  a  very  attractive  method  and  presents  a  mighty 
strong  feature  in  the  Monday  issue  of  the  Louisville  Herald 
and  it  certainly  should  result  in  good  both  to  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  generally  and  to  those  who  are  contributing  to  it  in  the 
way  of  advertising.  This  is  an  example  that  might  well  be 
followed  by  brick  manufacturers  and  contractors  in  not  only 
the  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  but  even  in  the 
smaller  towns  brick  manufacturers  and  contractors  might  all 
get  together  and  make  a  feature  of  this  kind  not  only  out  of 
brick  advertising  but  of  brick  news  and  brick  features  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  the  public  interest  to  building  with  brick. 


BRICKMAKERS  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  ORGANIZE. 


A  score  of  the  brickmakers  of  central  and  western  New 
York  held  a  meeting  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  Buffalo,  April  21. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  an  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  exploit  the  advantages  of  brick  as  build¬ 
ing  material. 

Among  the  prominent  brickmakers  of  the  country  who 
were  present  were  W.  H.  H.  Rogers  of  Rochester,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
Morris  E.  Gregory,  of  Corning,  and  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  Horse- 
heads,  both  past  presidents  of  the  National  Association.  Mr. 
Gregory  is  a  membei’  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  now  and  is  engaged  in  a  country-wide  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Gregory  gave  his  views  of  advertising  to  the 
meeting. 

“You  must  advertise,”  said  he.  “Manufacturers  of  other 
building  materials  have  made  the  people  believe  that  their 
goods  are  superior  to  ours.  They  have  emphasized  a  few 
points.  We  have  the  material  that  stands  the  test,  but  the 
people  must  be  made  to  know  that  as  well  as  we  do.  Brick 
is  just  beginning  to  come  into  its  own.  But  we  have  got  to 
advertise  to  hasten  the  brick  age.” 

Several  brickmakers  from  Syracuse  and  Rochester  were 
among  those  present.  It  is  planned  to  form  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  manufacturers  of  brick  in  this  section. 


7 


Louisville  Brick  Manufacturers’  Excellent  Method  for  Producing  Larger  Sales  of  Their  Ware. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  letters  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


The  Best  Pays  in  the  Long  Run. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Dear  Sir — I  enclose  $3.00  for  The  Clay-Worker  and  the 
Post  fountain  pen.  I  think  my  subscription  is  due  this  month 
and  I  cannot  get  along  without  it.  Business  is  fine;  orders 
ahead  to  last  me  four  months.  It  pays  to  make  the  best 
brick.  Good  things  sell  themselves. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  year,  Yours  truly, 

C.  B.  Chase. 


Making  First-Class  Paving  Brick. 

Editor  The  Clay'-Worker: 

I  recently  received  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  percentage 
of  No.  2  pavers  made  in  a  first-class  paving  brick  plant.  As 
this  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest,  I  enclose  copy  of 
my  reply,  which  you  may  publish  if  you  desire. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  No.  2  pavers  that  are  made  in  a 
first-class  paving  brick  plant,  I  beg  to  say  that  this  is  largely 
a  commercial  proposition.  If  the  incentive  of  a  high  price 
for  No.  1  pavers  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  greater  time  re¬ 
quired,  the  output  of  No.  2  pavers  can  be  kept  within  a  limit 
of  10  per  cent.  This  requires  the  slow  burning  of  the  kiln 
and  the  tight  closing  of  the  kiln  after  the  burning  to  give  it 
a  long  soaking  heat.  This  means,  however,  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  in  tying  up  the  most  costly  part  of  the  plant, 
as  well  as  the  department  that  has  the  highest  expense  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  It,  therefore,  usually  pays  to 
drive  the  kiln  faster,  cool  quicker  and  make  the  more  usual 
percentage  of  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  No.  2  brick,  as 
the  latter  grade  now  usually  brings  satisfactory  prices  as 
builders  and  for  sidewalks,  besides  their  less  frequent  use  as 
foundations  for  No.  1  pavers.  These  statements  are  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  use  of  a  down-draft  kiln,  and  its  operation  by  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  burning. 

The  size  of  paving  brick  is  usually  pretty  sharply  defined 
in  most  markets,  so  that  there  is  usually  no  choice  as  to  the 
size.  Many  engineers  now  insist  on  the  block  size,  some  pre¬ 
fer  the  building  size  as  resulting  in  greater  uniformity  and 
usually  higher  grade  brick,  while  a  few  engineers  are  indif¬ 
ferent,  provided  the  brick  or  block  meets  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
tests. 

A  few  brick  plants  that  make  both  building  and  paving 
brick  set  the  bottom  four  to  eight  courses  in  their  down-draft 
kilns  with  building  brick,  where  they  receive  ample  heat  to 
make  a  good  hard  brick  for  building  purposes;  while  the 
pavers  set  above  them  are  expected  to  all  be  No.  1  pavers  if 
the  kiln  is  carefully  burned.  This  practice,  however,  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  as  the  majority  of  paving  brick  plants  specialize  on 
this  one  output,  and  there  is  usually  a  fair  market  for  the  No. 
2  brick.  Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  Wheeleri. 

Back  from  Hawaii. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

It  would  appear  that  you  were  good  enough  to  call  upon 
me  during  my  absence,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was 
not  here  to  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  welcome.  I  returned 
to  the  office  but  a  day  or  two  later. 

After  returning  to  the  coast  from  Hawaii  I  visited  North¬ 


west  cities,  making  the  trip  leisurely  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  across  Canada  home  by  wray  of  Chicago.  I  had 
a  bully  time  and  feel  that  I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
this  period  of  relaxation. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  brick  enterprises  except 
a  new  plant  which  has  recently  been  built  in  Honolulu  for 
making  brick  from  lava  rock — not  a  burnt  clay  product.  The 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  was  organized  by  a  pro¬ 
moter. 

I  have  received  the  convention  number  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  which  would  indicate  that  you  had  a  very  successful 
meeting.  I  really  regret  that  my  winter  plans  of  late  seem 
to  take  me  from  the  country  during  the  annual  convention 
dates.  Although  I  no  longer  have  an  active  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  I  would  like  very  much  to  preserve  my  happy  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  good  friends  still  active. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  success  in  serving  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  The  Clay-Worker.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  you  to 
feel  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  official  service  in  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  you  are  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  brickmaker 
than  ever  before. 

With  kindest  regards  for  your  good  family,  your  associ¬ 
ates  and  yourself,  believe  me  Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Hunt. 


American  Manufacturers  Careless  in  Caring  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery  and  supplies  who 
ship  goods  to  foreign  countries  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  following  letter,  which  was  recently  received  from  our 
second  vice-president: 

American  Blower  Company. 

Calcutta,  March  21,  1911. 
American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  now  traversed  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong,  Java,  The  Straits  Settlements  and  Burmah  to 
India.  This  covers  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  Hol¬ 
land  and  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  as  well  as  Japan.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  thus  far  I  have  found  any  prejudice  against 
American  goods.  Indeed,  certain  classes  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  everywhere  in  evidence.  Among  these  are 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  toilet  articles  and  soaps,  loco¬ 
motives  (in  Japan),  petroleum  products  and  others.  These 
are  precisely  those  that  have  been  most  carefully  and  steadily 
brought  before  and  kept  before  the  attention  of  buyers  in 
these  various  lands.  I  ought  also  to  add  that  American  cam¬ 
eras  and  photographic  supplies  were  everywhere  except  in 
Java.  There  no  films  of  any  kind  could  be  had,  only  plates. 
In  many  stores  finding  one  article  selling,  I  would  ask  why 
not  such  and  such  another,  only  to  find  simply  that  they  did 
not  know  of  it,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  a  note  at  once  made 
of  it. 

I  have  run  across  horrible  neglect  in  packing  even  after 
attention  was  called  to  it.  In  one  case  oil  stoves  were  for¬ 
merly  bought  in  America  and  the  American  product  was  con¬ 
siderably  better,  but,  after  warning,  the  American  goods  were 
so  badly  shipped  that  one-half  of  one  shipment  arrived  broken. 
Now  the  dealer  buys  in  Europe  and  pays  a  higher  price.  He 
told  me  he  did  not  want  to  do  this,  but  he  had  to,  for  Ameri- 
can  makers  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Bitter  complaint  is  made  that  American  houses  trust 
young,  irresponsible  boys  to  do  their  mailing  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  clerk  of  fair  responsibility  attend  to  this  important 
service.  The  result  is  misaddressed  letters,  so  that  responses 
are  not  received,  and  the  regular  habitual  neglect  to  prepay 
postage  causing  extra  charges. 

A  large  Boston  house  wrote  to  Manila  June  8,  and  on  June 
25  followed  it  up  with  a  sharp  letter  insisting  on  an  immedi¬ 
ate  reply.  A  New  York  firm  referred  an  inquiry  from  Pan¬ 
ama  to  its  Manila  agent.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
handicap  Americans. 

I  do  not  find  prices  to  be  the  obstacle.  Several  American 
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manufacturers  I  have  met  tell  me  their  prices  are  lower  than 
their  European  competitors.  This  is  true  of  locomotives,  for 
example. 

What  I  find  chiefly  needed  to  greatly  enhance  our  export 
trade  in  America  is  knowledge— knowledge  of  geography,  of 
the  peoples,  their  ways  and  needs,  their  business  methods. 

Foreign  trade  does  not  essentially  differ  in  its  basis  from 
domestic  trade.  A  man  selling  in  Michigan  studies  Michi¬ 
gan  needs,  offers  goods  Michiganders  want,  tells  about  them 
in  the  way  the  good  people  of  Michigan  understand.  If  he 
does  not  do  so  the  wise  ones  in  Michigan  turn  him  down.  A 
man  in  larger  trade  does  not  assume  that  Texas  and  Florida 
use  the  goods  that  sell  in  Maine.  He  finds  out  what  are 
wanted  or  not  wanted  and  acts  accordingly.  You  don’t  spend 
much  on  heating  apparatus  for  Louisiana,  and  this  is  all  there 
is  underlying  export  trade,  but  because  it  is  just  outside  the 


Details  for  Fixing  Chimney  Damper. 


immediate  horizon  and  men  are  busy,  they  often  do  not  even 
inquire  about  it,  and  when  they  do  and  find  that  it  takes  time 
and  care  and  patience  they  take  the  near  and  obvious  and 
let  the  other  go.  In  this  way  the  trade  of  empires  is  neg¬ 
lected  and  great  opportunities  are  lost.  Sometimes  houses 
“peter  out”  and  give  up  the  game  too  soon  to  win.  Two  con¬ 
cerns  came  from  America  to  India,  where  the  prejudice,  not 
so  much  against  American  goods  as  in  favor  of  English  goods, 
is  very  strong.  One,  after  six  months,  began  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses,  took  a  smaller  office,  then  a  still  smaller  one,  then 
closed  up.  The  other  lost  $20,000  the  first  year.  They  had 
a  good  man  on  the  spot  and  held  on.  The  second  year  they 
came  out  even.  The  third  year  they  got  back  the  $20,000. 
Then  they  got  it  back  many  times  with  interest,  for  they  had 
means  and  courage  to  stand  the  gaff.  Yours  very  truly, 

William  C.  Reufield. 


An  Improved  Chimney  Damper. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Just  received  April  issue  of  your  valuable  paper,  which 
certainly  is  a  grand  chapter,  brim  full  of  useful  information, 
that  no  one  in  the  brick  trade  can  afford  to  be  without. 

You  will  please  note  in  my  letter,  in  the  April  issue,  page 
626,  an  error  (Fuel,  pine,  average  100  cords,  at  50c.).  This 
should  be  $2.50. 

Am  enclosing  a  rough  sketch  of  chimney  damper,  showing 
irons  built  into  the  chimney  with  %-inch  round  holes,  3  inches 
from  one  end,  to  take  a  bolt  %x6  inches  to  carry  the  sheave, 
which  must  be  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  thick, 
grooved  to  take  rope  y2  inch  and  prepared  with  a  %-inch 
full  hole  in  center.  Two  bars  y2x3  inches  and  27  inches  long 
are  required,  to  be  built  into  the  side  of  chimney  about  18 
inches,  leaving  9  inches  outside  for  free  working  of  the 
damper. 

To  insure  the  damper  fitting  close  to  the  side  walls  of  the 
flue  the  groove  is  shown  about  6  inches  out  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  and  inclining  towards  the  chimney.  In  lowering 
the  damper  the  same  will  run  down  the  sides  of  grooves  near¬ 
est  the  chimney  and  make  a  much  better  seal. 

This  system  of  fixing  dampers  I  have  found  easy  to  oper- 


Section  at  A  to  B.  (See  other  sketch.) 

ate  and  cheap  to  construct,  and  trust  it  will  be  of  some  bene-- 
fit  to  Clay-Worker  readers.  D.  Cobb. 


New  York  Real  Estate  Men’s  Exhibit. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

A  few  notes  on  the  Real  Estate  Men’s  Exhibit,  held  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  April  26  to  May  3,  may  be  acceptable 
to  The  Clay-Worker,  so  they  are  submitted  with  the  regret 
that  the  clay  men  did  not  make  as  extensive  a  show  as  their 
best  interests  and  the  important  business  warranted.  The 
real  estate  men  certainly  did  their  part  in  great  form.  Their 
miniature  villages  and  suburban  additions  to  New  York  and 
other  towns  made  for  admiration,  popularity  and  sales.  This 
show  was  so  novel,  in  fact,  unique,  that  I  would  be  tempted  to 
write  it  up  only  for  the  fact  of  The  Clay-Worker  not  being 
given  to  real  estate  except  usually  in  the  baked  form. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  had  an  exhibit  of  de¬ 
cided  merit,  and  as  a  whole  a  decided  novelty  in  the  manner 
it  was  arranged  to  show  fully  the  detail  of  constructing  lesi- 
dences  of  hollow  tile.  The  method  as  shown  at  once  ap¬ 
pealed  to  any  intelligent  man  not  a  builder,  and  for  such  a 
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party  desiring  to  build  a  residence  conviction  of  its  excellence 
came  with  examination.  The  National  Company  did  not  fail 
to  infuse  quite  a  bit  of  art  into  the  front  of  their  exhibit,  and 
I  must  state  in  passing  that  the  lady  visitors  admired  the  art 
expression  and  took  quite  an  interest  in  the  details  of  the 
structure. 

Edward  E.  Buhler  &  Co.  had  a  good  exhibit  of  their  “Dove¬ 
tail”  building  blocks,  roofing  and  other  tile,  and  their  other 
clay  products.  Their  show  was  made  very  attractive  by  a 
tastefully  arranged  layout  of  their  goods. 

The  Ludowici-Celadon  Company  made  an  excellent  show 
with  their  various  styles  and  makes  of  roofing  tile,  both  plain 
and  glazed. 

The  fate  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  seems  to  be  sealed, 
and  as  the  famous  building  is  to  be  razed,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  men  did  not  take  the  last  chance 
they  may  have  for  a  show  there  to  make  a  more  extensive  ex¬ 
position  of  their  products. 

Certainly  the  importance  of  these  industries  warranted  a 
rousing  show.  Respectfully  yours, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Daniel  E.  Ryan. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  EXPRESS  CHARGES  ON  SAMPLE 

BRICK. 

“A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,”  has 
again  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association;  this  time  in  the  question  of  express  rates 
on  sample  brick.  Mr.  R.  L.  Queisser,  secretary,  has  favored 
us  with  a  copy  of  a  communication  which  is  being  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  organization.  The  subject  is  one  of  such 
great  importance  to  brick  manufacturers  in  all  sections  of.  the 
country  that  we  publish  the  correspondence  in  full.  To  quote 
Secretary  Queisser,  “It  is  a  good  example  of  what  concerted 
action  can  do  when  properly  handled.” 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  27,  1911. 

To  Members  of  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  matter  has  been 
finally  settled  and  we  have  won  our  suit  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commerce  Commission.  The  whole  of  this  victory 
is  entirely  due  the  work  of  this  association  and  the  strong 
fight  that  we  have  put  up  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  attached  copy  of  tetter  just  received  from  our  attor¬ 
ney,  Mr.  Henry,  explains  itself.  This  practically  means  a 
50  per  cent,  reduction,  and  every  brick  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  reaps  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  second  big  victory  for  our  association  and 
means  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  saving  alone  means  more  than  the  cost  of  your 
yearly  dues.  The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
good  work.  Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  Adaais,  President. 

R.  L.  Queisser,  Secretary. 

Cieveland,  Ohio,  April  25,  1911. 

Mr.  R.  I,.  Queisser,  Secretary  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  City: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  report  and  findings  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  vs.  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  et  al.,  No.  3495. 

The  syllabus  which  precedes  the  report  is  as  follows: 

“For  the  transportation  of  sample  brick  the  express  com¬ 
panies  assess  merchandise  graduated  charges.  Due  to  the 
peculiarly  favorable  characteristics  of  this  traffic  from  a  trans¬ 
portation  standpoint,  the  charges  now  assessed  are  found  to 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  so  far  as  .they  exceed  merchan¬ 
dise  pound  rates  with  a  minimum  charge  of  35  cents.” 

The  report  in  substance  is  to  the  effect  that  the  complain¬ 
ant’s  members  make  extensive  use  of  the  express  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  sample  brick  over  a  wide  range  of 
territory;  that  the  rates  were  increased  in  1903  from  mer¬ 


chandise  pound  rates  to  merchandise  graduated  rates,  and 
that  a  shipment  weighing  12  pounds  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
Chicago  cost  35  cents  on  May  24,  1902,  and  on  November  10, 
1910,  a  shipment  of  the  same  weight  between  the  same  points 
cost  60  cents,  an  increase  of  over  71  per  cent.;  that  the  brick- 
makers  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  express  com¬ 
panies  for  the  transportation  of  their  samples;  they  cannot 
be  sent  by  mail  because  one  brick  exceeds  the  weight  limit, 
nor  can  they  be  sent  by  freight,  because  in  most  instancs  time 
is  an  important  factor;  that  the  express  companies  have  no 
serious  competition  for  this  business,  and  that  they  derive  a 
very  considerable  revenue  therefrom. 

They  further  find  that  the  same  factors  which  control  in 
fixing  freight  rates,  should  be  considered  in  fixing  express 
rates.  No  consideration  is  given  by  the  commission  to  the 
claim  of  the  express  companies  that  high  rates  should  be 
charged  because  only  samples  are  sent  by  express.  The  com¬ 
mission  says: 

“Moreover,  it  may  be  added  that  what  this  complainant  is 
seeking  is  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  service  which  it  requires, 
and  the  question  of  what  other  traffic  may  or  may  not  move 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  determination  of  this  particular 
issue.” 

The  commission  finds  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  charges 
assessed  by  defendants  upon  sample  brick  are  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable,  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  charges  which  are  as¬ 
sessed  at  merchandise  pound  rates  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  35  cents. 

The  order  of  the  commission  is  in  substance  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  required  to  establish  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1911,  and  to  maintain  for  a  period  of  two  years  there¬ 
after  rates  which  shall  not  exceed  merchandise  pound  rates 
with  a  minimum  charge  not  in  excess  of  35  cents. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  commission  has  given  us  the  classi¬ 
fication  that  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  change  of  1903,  with 
the  same  minimum  charge.  While  it  is  not  all  that  we  hoped 
for  and  believe  we  were  entitled  to,  still  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  material  reduction  and  will  in  most  instances  reduce  the 
burden  approximately  50  per  cent.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Henry,  Attorney. 


BRICK  LEFT  IN  HUDSON  DISTRICT. 


There  are  now  about  230,000,000  common  brick  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  district,  as  compared  with  the  350,000,000  which 
were  counted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  shows  that 
even  upon  what  has  seemed  to  be  a  rather  dull  market  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  moderately  liberal,  aggregating  120,000,000 
in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  Even  in  what  has  often 
been  considered  flush  times  in  building  operations  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  common  brick  has  scarcely  exceeded  this  num¬ 
ber,  particularly  in  the  winter  months. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  large  construction  contracts 
still  to  be  let.  About  80,000,000  are  scheduled  for  New  York 
City  alone,  not  including  the  new  subway  construction, 
amounting  to  some  25  miles,  requiring  substantially  120,000,000 
of  common  brick.  It  is  said  that  architects  have  on  their 
boards  work  that  will  aggregate  $72,000,000,  compared  with 
about  $70,000,000  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  perhaps  $60,- 
000,000  on  the  corresponding  day  the  year  before. 

These  reasons  may  be  taken  as  the  governing  influence  in 
the  brick  market’s  plans  for  the  future.  The  dullness  which 
has  characterized  the  building  trades  in  the  East  for  the  past 
few  months  seems  to  be  breaking.  While  actual  structural 
work  has  not  yet  been  started  to  any  considerable  extent,  the 
plans  for  it  are  in  course  of  preparation  and  the  work  itself 
will  shortly  begin.  During  April  there  was  more  or  less  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  New  York  building  trades,  as  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  caused  by  the  discussion  of  possible  strikes 
among  the  workmen.  None  of  these  materialized,  and  prob- 
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ably  the  work  of  construction  in  all  lines  will  proceed  without 
interruption  for  at  least  the  next  year. 

The  total  number  of  brick  sold  in  the  New  York  market 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  was  about  94,000,000. 
The  largest  deliveries  were  made  by  the  John  B.  Rose  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  handling  alone  the  municipal  building  con¬ 
tracts  that  require  nearly  7,000,000.  They  are  using  600,000 
a  week,  an  average  of  almost  three  barge-loads.  All  the  brick 
thus  delivered  is  coming  from  the  Roseton  plant. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  MILWAUKEE. 


HIRE  THE  volume  of  spring  building  in 
Milwaukee  did  not  assume  quite  the 
proportion  that  was  anticipated  earlier  in 
the  season,  conditions  are  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  record  breaking  number  of 
building  permits  were  issued  this  spring, 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that  con¬ 
siderable  building  has  been  held  over  in  the  effort  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  present  Socialist  administration  in  Milwaukee, 
a  situation  that  is  entirely  plausible  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Socialists  have  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  contract 
system  of  carrying  out  public  works. 

One  fact  stands  out  prominently  in  the  Milwaukee  situa¬ 
tion,  more  large  downtown  buildings  are  being  constructed 
of  brick  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  While  the  use  of 
concrete  seems  to  have  made  some  gains  among  the  fac¬ 
tory  builders,  the  use  of  brick  in  office  structures  has  made 
remarkable  headway,  according  to  well-known  contractors. 
Another  bright  feature  is  the  fact  that  an  unusual  number 
of  flat  buildings,  apartment  houses  and  residences  are  going 
up  this  spring,  and,  of  course,  most  of  these  are  being  con¬ 
structed  of  brick. 

The  building  situation  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
about  the  state  is  very  satisfactory,  reports  arriving  from 
one  nearby  city  that  a  large  number  of  brick  stores  and 
residences  are  being  erected  there  this  spring. 

Practically  all  the  brick  manufacturing  plants  about  the 
state  are  in  busy  operation.  Several  of  the  larger  concerns 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Washburn  and  other  points,  have  enlarged 
their  plants  and  increased  their  facilities  for  a  larger  out¬ 
put,  an  indication  of  the  general  confidence  that  is  expressed 
in  the  Wisconsin  brick  field. 

Brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee  are  highly 
pleased  at  the  announcement  that  the  contest  between  the 
Western  railroads  running  out  of  Milwaukee  and  Eastern 
trunk  lines,  regarding  through  rates  between  Milwaukee  and 
eastern  trunk  line  territory  has  finally  been  settled.  Charles 
N.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Milwaukee, 
has  been  notified  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems  under  which  proposed  rates,  which 
would  have  gone  into  effect  on  June  15,  effecting  local  freight 
between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  will  be  withdrawn.  The 
contest,  which  extended  over  several  years,  was  prompted 
by  the  western  roads,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  lines,  which  advanced  the 
claim  that  they  were  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  rate 
on  through  freight  to  the  east  from  Milwaukee.  As  a  result, 
the  eastern  roads  announced  that  the  through  rate  to  the 
east  from  Milwaukee  would  be  abolished  and  local  rates  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  become  effective.  This  would 
have  caused  a  heavy  advance  on  freight.  On  first  class  freight, 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  and  a  3-cent  advance  on  the  commodity  rate. 

The  Wisconsin  Brick  Company  of  Madison  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  C.  W.  Dobelin, 
T.  E.  Werdenbeck  and  E.  J.  Frautschi. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  .aroused  at  Stevens  Point 


because  of  the  fact  that  brick  manufactured  in  that  city  have 
been  adjudged  unfit  by  the  federal  authorities  for  the  new 
postoffice  building  at  Oshkosh.  Although  the  contractor  in 
charge  was  confident  that  the  bricks  were  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  it  was  decided  to  secure  bricks  from  Chicago  at  a  much 
higher  freight  rate. 

The  plant  of  the  Washburn  Brick  Company  at  Washburn, 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  several  additions  are 
being  erected.  It  is  planned  to  keep  the  plant  in  steady  op¬ 
eration  throughout  the  summer,  and  several  new  varieties  of 
construction  brick  are  to  be  added  to  the  output.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  contemplating  turning  out  a  complete  line  of 
paving  brick. 

The  Zimbal  Brick  Company,  of  Sheboygan,  has  purchased 
fourteen  acres  adjoining  its  brick  yards  at  Georgia  avenue 
and  South  Seventeenth  street,  and  will  use  the  addition  for 
yard  purposes. 

The  Menomonie  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  of  Me- 
nomonie  recently  received  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
colonial  brick  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  building  at  Eau  Claire.  About 
100,000  face  brick  will  be  used  at  the  contract  price  of  $11.40 
per  thousand.  The  brick  will  be  laid  in  Flemish  bond  and 
will  be  of  five  different  shades,  all  dark. 

The  Two  Rivers  Brick  Company  of  Two  Rivers,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  go  out  of  business.  The  buildings  will  be  razed  and 
equipment  will  be  offered  for  sale.  The  concern  was  organ¬ 
ized  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  retiring  only  because 
the  members  of  the  company  have  other  interests  which  re¬ 
quire  practically  all  their  time.  An  excellent  line  of  brick 
was  turned  out  and  found  a  ready  sale. 

An  ordinance  is  now  pending  in  the  common  council  at 
Eau  Claire  for  the  paving  of  a  new  portion  of  Wisconsin 
street  with  brick  with  concrete  curbing.  Property  owners 
along  the  street  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  brick. 

The  common  council  at  Columbus  has  decided  to  pave 
James  and  Ludington  streets  with  brick  and  has  awarded 
the  contract  to  the  Advance  Construction  Company  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  for  $15,964.20.  Various  paving  material  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  matter  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  property 
owners  on  the  streets  in  question  with  the  result  that  brick 
won  out  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.  Work  started  May  1  and 
will  be  completed  by  August  1. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  at  Kenosha  for  the 
construction  of  a  trunk  sewer  and  members  of  the  brick¬ 
layers’  union  of  that  city  have  presented  evidence  to  show 
that  brick  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  concrete  in  the 
construction  work.  A.  BADGER. 


BUSY  DAYS  FOR  THIS  KILN  BUILDER. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Dennis,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Dennis 
down-draft  kiln  and  dryers,  is  experiencing  very  busy  days. 
In  March  he  erected  two  down-draft  kilns  on  the  C.  A.  Stuck 
&  Sons  plant,  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  which  are  now  being  most 
successfully  burned.  All  the  brick  from  the  No.  1  kiln  are 
hard  burned  from  top  to  bottom.  This  first  kiln  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  240,000,  while  the  second  holds  450,000.  The  own¬ 
ers  are  well  pleased  with  the  Dennis  kiln  and  claim  it  has 
many  advantages  over  the  old  type,  as  less  skill  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  is  required,  the  draft  being  under  perfect  control,  making 
it  easier  to  force  heat  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  and  practically 
burn  all  brick  hard.  This  is  not  the  only  firm,  however,  that 
thinks  well  of  the  Dennis  kiln,  for  the  inventor  has  erected 
kilns  in  many  different  plants  in  the  United  States,  and  from 
each  has  testimonials  proving  that  they  are  most  satisfactory, 
the  parties  all  agreeing  that  they  would  not  be  without  them. 
At  the  preseent  time  Mr.  Dennis  is  building  two  of  his  down- 
draft  kilns  for  Mr.  John  B.  Prullage  at  Vincennes,  Ind. 


One  may  have  the  same  right  to  name  a  trust  company  or 
bank  after  the  great  library  giver  as  he  has  to  name  a  child 
or  pet  dog,  but  the  effects  may  not  be  the  same  in  each  case 
nor  the  motives. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


of  course,  is  coming  a  larger  use  of  brick  and  other  clay 
products. 

* *  *  * 

If  this  matter  of  bribery  probing  keeps  on  we  will  eventual¬ 
ly  reach  the  point  in  discrimination  where  it  is  an  actual  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  a  political  grafter. 

*  *  * 

When  we  can  get  a  machine  that  will  set  brick  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  capacity  as  the  new  machine  for  handling 
brick  into  the  kiln  there  will  be  something  doing  in  the  brick 
building  world  that  never  was  heard  of  before. 

*  *  * 

Not  only  has  there  been  an  increase  in  hollow  clay  build¬ 
ing  tile,  but  the  fire  brick  business  itself  has  been  growing 
some  of  recent  years,  in  fact,  perhaps,  growing  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  any  other  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry. 

*  *  * 

The  furore  created  by  the  arrest  of  labor  leaders  on  the 
charge  of  dynamiting  recalls  to  mind  an  opinion  expressed  in 
these  columns  previously,  that  while  the  laboring  man  is  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  he  is  often  afflicted  with  bad  counsel 
and  poor  leadership. 

*  *  * 

Ohio  is  some  pottery  center  with  a  total  annual  production 
in  1909  of  $13,416,356  worth,  and  is  second  in  brick  produc¬ 
tion  with  a  total  of  $16,929,885.  The  brick  business  itself 
looks  big,  but  the  pottery  business  of  Ohio  is  a  shining  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  progress  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

Now  the  Germans  have  got  the  Chinese  interested  in  the 
sand,  lime  and  brick  business,  and  our  consular  reports  tell 
us  of  a  very  elaborate  formal  opening  of  a  sand-lime  brick 
industry  in  China.  As  a  rule  the  Chinese  do  everything  back¬ 
wards,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  don’t  try  to  dry  their 
brick  before  they  press  it. 


It  is  almost  time  to  change  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Keystone  State  to  the  Brick  State.  It  is  the  leader  in 
brick  production. 

*  *  * 

In  the  fight  for  paving  favors  in  which  asphalt  and  wood 
blocks  are  quite  conspicuous  now.  brick  can  unquestionably 
put  up  the  strongest  front  and  the  hardest  face. 

■■¥  *  * 

Are  you  profiting  by  the  lecture  given  and  the  pictures 
shown  on  sewer  construction  at  the  Louisville  meeting  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  and  extending  the  use  of  brick  in  this  work? 

*  *  * 

The  missing  link  that  connects  the  mineral  and  the  plant 
world  in  their  fibrous  nature  is  asbestos.  It  is  an  important 
mineral  product,  too,  that  is  coming  into  wider  use  every 
year. 

*  *  * 


N.  B.  M.  A.  REPRESENTED  AT  LONDON  SHOW. 


Theo.  A.  Randall,  senior  editor  of  The  Clay-Worker,  left 
New  York  City,  April  26th  on  the  White  Star  Line  Steamer 
Oceanic  for  a  hurried  trip  to  London  to  visit  the  British 
Builders  Exhibition  and  obtain  notes  and  pointers  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  members  of  the  International  Brick  and 
Clay  Products  Association  in  their  promotion  work  for  the 
Clay  Products  show  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  March  5th-13th,  1912,  in  connection  with  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  At  the  last  convention  Secretary 
Randall  was  selected  as  the  Association’s  representative  in 
this  publicity  movement,  and  at  the  soliciation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  he  has  gone  to  England  for  a  brief  visit  with 
our  brother  clayworkers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


RIVALRY  IN  PAVING  MATERIAL. 


A  headline  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulle¬ 
tin  says,  “Seven  Million  Dollars  for  Mineral  Waters.”  Pshaw, 
that’s  nothing;  you  ought  to  see  the  booze  bill  of  the  country 
once! 

*  *  * 

The  king  of  England  may  not  have  any  more  power  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  just  the  same  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  a  king  attracts  lots  more  attention  than  the  inaugu- 
raion  of  a  President. 

*  *  * 

The  fireproofing  idea  is  making  progress  as  well  as  noise. 
It  is  given  special  attention  in  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  on  the  clayworking  industries  by  Jefferson  Middleton. 
He  says  the  enoromous  fire  tax  on  the  United  States  imposed 
by  flimsy  buildings  has  aroused  public  sentiment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fireproof  construction  with  the  result  that  the  demand 
for  fireproof  structures  is  increasing  materially.  Out  of  this, 


There  is  hardly  ever  a  permanently  clear  field  for  any  ma¬ 
terial  in  any  line  of  work.  Therefore,  it  is  but  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  rivalry  in  paving  material,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for 
the  brick  manufacturers  to  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  com¬ 
petitive  materials  at  all  times.  One  of  the  most  persistent 
and  insidious  competitors  has  been  asphalt,  but  for  some  time 
now  there  has  been  a  rival  in  the  wood  block  idea,  which  is 
being  aggressively  boosted  by  the  lumber  papers,  because  the 
sawmills  need  the  business.  They  need  an  outlet  for  wood 
products  and  wood  blocks  to  increase  the  demand  for  saw¬ 
mill  products,  because  the  lumber  trade  has  been  a  little  slow 
for  several  years,  and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  pushing  of  wood  blocks  for  paving.  Also,  they  have  an 
opening  through  the  desire  for  less  noise  than  the  old  granite 
paved  streets  in  congested  downtown  districts.  The  present 
conditions,  however,  are  that  this  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  wood  block  will  encroa6h  more  on  the  field  of  asphalt  than 
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anything  else,  and  that  brick  paving  will  be  used  more  and 
more  almost  everywhere.  The  progress  in  brick  paving, 
though,  depends  some  on  keeping  eternally  at  it,  at  boosting 
it  and  supplying  a  product  that  is  beyond  criticism  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  its  merit  to  all  city  authorities  when  street  paving 
is  being  contemplated. 

THE  EXPLOITING  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


It  is  being  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  now  that  the 
right  way  to  promote  brick  and  other  clay  products  is  through 
the  exploitation  of  knowledge.  The  clay  manufacturing  trade 
itself  has  known  of  the  qualities  of  its  material  and  the  com¬ 
parative  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used  in  place  of  flimsy  ma: 
terial,  but  until  this  knowledge  is  widely  exploited  it  is  not 
doing  the  good  it  should.  It  is  making  other  people,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  know  these  things  that  does  good  for  the  indus¬ 
try.  That  is  why  proper  promotion  consists  in  exploiting 
knowledge. 

This  is  true  with  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  the  public,  and  of  practically  all  forms  of 
advertising.  The  best  and  most  lasting  advertising  is  that 
which  consists  in  exploiting  knowledge.  One  may  by  catchy 
phrases  and  misrepresentation  build  up  a  temporary  trade  and 
gain  a  passing  advantage,  but  real  good  of  the  permanent  kind 
only  comes  from  a  basis  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  a  thing 
and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal.  In  other  words, 
the  use  of  facts,  attractive  facts,  if  you  have  them,  but  facts 
none  the  less. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  thing  of  exploiting  knowledge. 
One  is  that  knowledge  is  the  only  rational  basis,  knowledge 
of  facts  for  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  trade,  and  the 
other  is  that  a  knowledge  of  any  kind  or  of  anything  is  not  of 
material  value  until  this  knowledge  is  exploited  and  made 
public. 

To  make  a  great  study  in  scientific  research  is  of  itself 
important  to  the  world  only  when  the  knowledge  is  exploited. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  with  the  knowledge  and  new  facts  devel¬ 
oped  in  connection  with  the  brick  and  clay  products  business. 
The  way  to  promote  the  industry  and  to  insure  its  growth  is 
to  exploit  all  this  knowledge  and  get  it  before  the  public. 
Through  the  use  of  printer’s  ink,  through  talking  and  through 
every  means  calculated  to  properly  exploit  knowledge  that  is 
of  value  and  use  to  the  public  and  will  contribute  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  these  products. 


THE  CONTRACTOR  AND  THE  BRICKMAKER. 


One  excellent  result  of  the  movement  in  the  different 
building  centers  for  the  promotion  of  brick  and  other  clay 
products  has  been  to  bring  in  closer  touch  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  contractors  and  builders.  They  get  together 
for  a  common  purpose  and  work  together  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  promote  the  use  of  brick  and  other  building  materials  in 
this  class  and  in  so  doing  they  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance 
and  better  harmony  generally.  This  of  itself  is  so  beneficial 
that  if  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished  it  woiild  be  worth 
the  time  and  effort  expended  in  the  promotion  of  brick  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  indirect  result  that  like  the 
side  issue  in  connection  with  many  an  undertaking  gives 
promise  of  amounting  to  more  in  the  end  than  any  other  one 
thing  in  connection  with  the  movement. 

It  is  perfectly  logical  that  the  brick  manufacturer  and  the 
contractor  and  builder  can  work  together  for  each  other’s  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  and  progress,  but  it  has  been  a  fact  too  often  in 
the  past  that  instead  of  working  together  in  harmony  they 
have  been  in  the  attitude  of  antagonizing  each  other.  The 
antagonism  is  unreasonable  and  uncalled  for  and  will  never 
result  in  good  for  either.  It  promises  to  be  all  wiped  out  now 
and  a  general  effort  made  at  promoting  brick  products.  It 
may  and  probably  should  result  eventually  in  more  mutual 


gatherings  of  brick  producers  and  brick  users  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  in  touch  and  keeping  acquainted.  Even  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  brick  promotion  business  this  is  an  idea  that  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged,  this  getting  together  of  the  men 
that  make  the  brick  and  the  men  that  put  them  into  the 
walls.  It  is  a  thing  that  will  not  only  help  the  progress  of 
the  brick  business,  but  will  make  life  pleasanter,  easier  and 
more  worth  while  to  the  brick  manufacturer  and  to  the  build¬ 
ing  contractor. 

THE  ANNUAL  DAY  OF  CONTENTION. 


We  have  several  annual  days  of  cemmemoration  that  have 
been  purposely  set  and  we  have  others  that  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  developed  by  practice.  One  of  these  latter  is  the  first 
day  of  May,  which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  day 
of  contention  between  the  man  that  works  and  the  man  that 
pays. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  custom  now  to  adjust  or  readjust 
labor  schedules,  sign  contracts  for  the  year,  and  do  all  the 
wrangling,  arranging  and  settling  on  schedules  and  things  of 
that  kind  on  the  first  of  May. 

As  a  result  there  is  seldom  a  May  day  that  rolls  around 
but  what  brings  with  it  more  or  less  uneasiness  and  worry, 
and  usually  leaves  behind  some  strikes,  contentions  and  dis¬ 
turbance  that  it  takes  often  a  fourth  or  a  half  of  the  summer 
to  straighten  out.  Sometimes  we  think  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
contentions  are  not  taken  up  the  first  of  the  year,  so 
that  they  can  all  be  straightened  out  before  the  busy  summer¬ 
time..  But  the  practice  has  made  of  the  first  day  of  May  a 
sort  of  day  of  reckoning  between  labor  and  capital. 

This  year  brought  with  it  a  fair  crop  of  contentions,  some 
of  which  have  already  resulted  in  strikes,  some  of  which  have 
been  settled  and  others  still  a  matter  of  deliberation  at  this 
writing. 

In  some  of  the  cities  the  building  trades  are  involved,  but 
not  everywhere.  The  building  world  feels  it  indirectly,  how¬ 
ever,  no  matter  whether  they  are  directly  involved  or  not,  and 
every  year  this  day  of  contention  wields  a  sort  of  baneful 
influence  for  a  while  until  all  difficulties  are  straightened  out. 
The  general  indications  are  that  the  building  operations  will 
be  settled  down  in  pretty  good  shape,  however,  by  the  first 
of  June  except  in  a  few  instances.  There  are  strikes  that 
have  developed  in  some  of  the  building  lines.  This  applies 
specifically  to  the  larger  cities.  Agricultural  districts  are 
comparatively  free  from  disturbances  of  this  kind,  but  with 
the  cities  there  is  enough  of  it  that  it  results  in  not  only 
much  uneasiness  to  labor  and  capital  in  the  early  summer, 
but  it  really  means  a  financial  loss  to  all,  and  it  will  be  a 
happy  day  when  we  can  either  change  this  day  or  arrive  at  a 
point  of  arbitration  or  some  means  of  robbing  this  day  of 
contention  of  its  terrors. 


TERRA  COTTA. 


Sales  of  architectural  terra  cotta  in  and  about  New  York 
have  received  a  fresh  impetus  this  spring.  Never  before  have 
building  interests  figured  upon  as  extensive  use  of  this  type 
of  material.  And  this  seems  to  apply  to  all  companies  alike. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  activity  is  the  change  in 
fronts  of  buildings  on  a  considerable  number  of  the  streets  in 
upper  New  York  City.  In  reconstructing  these  fronts  the 
builders  are  using  architectural  terra  cotta  in  replacing  the 
facades  and  cornices.  The  tendency  this  spring,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  almost  wholly  toward  the  use  of  terra  cotta  for 
this  purpose  rather  than  whatever  material  has  been  used 
heretofore. 

Recently  the  building  departments  of  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  have  been  deluged  with  requests  to  authorize  the  re¬ 
construction  of  stairways  in  business  buildings  of  fireproof 
material.  Terra  cotta  and  fire  brick  enter  into  this  recon- 
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struction  to  a  considerable  extent  and  these  naturally  have 
their  influence  in  the  demand.  Whether  or  not  this  demand 
will  continue  is  a  question  that  only  time  can  determine.  The 
recent  holocausts  in  Newark  and  New  York  whereby  some 
hundreds  of  employes  lost  their  lives  in  burning  buildings  has 
been  a  potent  influence  in  this  increased  demand.  The  pres¬ 
ent  stimulation  which  tends  to  improve  safety  of  such  build¬ 
ings  is  commendable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  builders  will 
consider  the  dangers  of  inflammable  stairways  not  only  now 
while  these  disasters  are  fresh  in  their  memories,  but  will 
continue  long  in  the  future. 

It  might  be  that  manufacturers  of  terra  cotta  and  other 
fireproof  material  could  assist  in  maintaining  the  demand  at 
present  by  judicious  advertising.  The  subject  is  at  least 
worth  consideration.  The  cost  need  not  be  large,  though  the 
benefits  to  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  workmen  who 
might  be  imprisoned  on  upper  floors  by  burning  stairways 
would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  almost  any  expense  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  business. 

There  are  commissions  in  New  York  and  some  other  large 
cities  to  revise  the  building  codes  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
requirements  of  safety,  and  these  revisions  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  fireproofing  and  terra 
cotta. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO.,  of  Lo¬ 
rain,  Ohio,  has  recently  issued  to  the  trade  a  finely  printed 
catalogue,  setting  forth  with  excellent  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  the  many  merits  of  their  several  types  of 
steam  and  electric  shovels.  Clayworkers  wanting  a  more 
economical  method  of  digging  clay  should  get  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  them.  They  will  send  catalogue  to  any  interested 
party  on  request. 

TATE,  JONES  &  CO.,  INC.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  well-known 
firm  in  the  clayworking  field,  mailed  us  two  interesting  and 
attractive  catalogues,  one  a  reference  book  of  formulas,  ex¬ 
pert  methods  and  general  information  gleaned  from  practical 
experience  in  the  heat  treating  of  steel,  while  the  second  is 
a  catalogue  of  furnaces  for  annealing,  hardening  and  temper¬ 
ing.  Anyone  desiring  either  or  both  of  these  catalogues 
should  write  the  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Empire  building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  This  firm  handles  fuel  oil-burning  equipment 
for  ceramic  industries. 

VOLUME  NO.  1  OF  THE  CLAY  CRAFTER.— The  C.  W. 
Raymond  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  favored  us  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  complimentary  bound  volume  of  the  Clay  Crafter. 
This  volume  contains  the  first  six  issues  of  this  well-known 
firm’s  bi-monthly  magazine  attractively  bound  in  a  red  cloth 
cover.  This  magazine  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  and  we 
hope  the  Raymond  Company  will  continue  in  their  good  work 
for  many  years  to  come. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  781. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  790.] 


BUTTON,  BUTTON,  WHO  LOST  THE  BUTTON. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


The  cuff-button  which  was  reported  lost  at  the  last  na¬ 
tional  convention,  held  in  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kv., 
has  been  found  by  one  of  the  hotel  employes,  and  is  being- 
held  by  the  management  for  information  relative  to  the 
owner’s  name  and  address.  The  party  who  lost  this  piece  of 
jewelry  valued  it  as  an  heirloom.  We  remember  hearing  ot 
the  loss  during  the  convention,  but  are  unable  to  recall  the 
name  of  the  owner.  If  he  will  write  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  giv¬ 
ing  a  description  of  same,  the  button  will  be  forwarded 
promptly. 


BULLETIN  ON  PREHEATING  OF  STICKY  CLAYS. 


The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  a  bulletin  dealing 
with  the  changes  which  a  clay  undergoes  on  being  dried  as 
it  comes  from  the  bank.  It  has  been  found  that  such  a  pre¬ 
heated  clay  undergoes  a  curious  alteration  in  its  properties, 
and  many  materials  which  can  now  be  worked  only  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  become  much  more  workable.  This  bulletin  has  been 
written  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Director  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  asking  for  reprint  No.  152. 


WANTED — Position  as  burner  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  paving  or  building 
brick  plant.  Best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  CONTINUOUS  KILN, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  “A”  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  84-in.  long  and 
10  in.  wide,  with  a  strip  2-in.  wide  and 
4*4  in-  high  nailed  on  each  end. 

140  24-in.  gauge  6  ft.  Atlas  brick  cars. 
Cummer  dryer  fan,  20-in. -blade,  54 yz -in. 
high,  for  a  2  7-16-in.  shaft. 

•  2  Atlas  car  transfers. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

3031  Stillson  Ave.,  S.  E., 

5  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  780,  782,  783  and  784, 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


The  Question  of  Quality  Solved 

When  all  represses  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance; 

When  all  presses  have  been  through  the  stress  of  daily  grind; 

When  the  daily  record  of  bricks  has  been  checked  for  each  press; 

When  the  quality  of  the  work  is 
compared; 

When  the  repair  bills  have  been  audi¬ 
ted  and  paid. 

When  these  and  a  lot  of  other  im¬ 
portant  points  have  been  considered,  it 
will  be  found  that  The  Eagle  Repress  is 
far  and  away  the  best  Repress  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  a  cheaper  press,  in  the  long  run, 
than  two  of  most  any  other  kind. 

The  Eagle  Repress  is  first  of  all  built 
upon  quality.  It  has  the  attributes  in 
building  and  operation  which  have  won 
it  a  world-wide  reputation  and  which 
has  and  always  will  maintain  it  as  the 
world’s  leading  and  best  Repress. 

The  first  Eagle  Repress  built  years  ago 
is  still  in  satisfactory  operation,  a  glow¬ 
ing  testimonial  of  Eagle  quality  and 
performance. 

For  paving  and  face  brick  there  is  no 
press  which  will  give  the  daily  and  yearly 
output  of  the  Eagle  at  anywhere  near 
as  low  cost. 

In  a  word,  you  will  make  no  mistake 
in  pinning  your  faith  to  the  Eagle 
Repress.  It  belongs  to  a  worthy  line  of  Clay  working 
Machinery  and  is  a  credit  to  the  line.  It  is  “Built  Right 
and  Runs  Right,”  and  what  is  more,  it  keeps  at  it  day  in 
and  day  out  without  repairs. 

Send  for  full  particulars  about  the  Cagle.  We  also  build  every  machine  and 
appliance  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  Clay  Products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Cagle 

I  NOT  THE  ONLY  REPRESS  BUILT, 
BUT  IT  IS  — 

The  only  Repress  giving  unquestioned 
sisfaction. 

The  only  Repress  never  thrown  out 
f  incompetency. 

The  only  Repress  receiving  the  unani- 
nus  approval  of  the  trade. 

The  only  Repress  where  repair  bills 
a  the  exception. 

The  only  Repress  with  a  record  of 
tenty-two  in  one  factory. 

The  only  Repress  with  a  record  of 
c  istant  use  for  years  without  a  cent  for 
nairs. 

The  only  Repress  that  “Never  Dis- 
i  joints.’ ’ 

The  only  Repress  without  a  superior. 

The  only  Repress  built  for  service 
i  her  than  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

The  only  Repress  where  the  profit  is 

:ater  to  the  buyer  than  to  the  manu- 
f  turer. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


THE  GREATEST  AUGER  BRICK 


The  greatest  brick  plants  in  the  country — the  plants  where  capacity  and  qual¬ 
ity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are 
installed  to  raise  the  clay  trade  to  its  highest  plane.  In  such  plants  the  No.  65 
Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and  enriching  the 
business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  Machine  has  been  installed  they  attain 
the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known  in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing 
the  quality.  Here  then  is  a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again 
wherever  it  is  installed.  Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them 
embodying  the  same  high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able 
to  run  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  output.  No  matter  what  machinery  or  appli¬ 
ance  you  may  want  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it, 
so  long  as  it  is  used  in  the  clay  trade  we  can  supply  it. 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
tile,  hollow  blocks  and  similar  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high 
class  throughout,  the  material  used  is  of  the  best  quality  and  the  workmanship  of 
the  highest  standard.  The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety. 

It  is  entirely  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  heavy  steel  I-beams.  The  mas¬ 
sive  self-contained  gear  frame  contains  all  the  principal  journal  bearings  which 
are  long  and  well  babbitted.  The  end  thrust  bearing  is  secured  to  the  gear  frame 
by  heavy  steel  bolts.  This  bearing  consists  of  two  large  chilled  plates  between 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  NO. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 
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MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET 

which  is  a  phosphor  bronze  wearing  plate  revolving  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  main 
shaft  is  hammered  steel  6^  inches  in  diameter.  The  hammered  steel  intermediate 
shaft  is  mounted  in  the  gear  frame  above  the  main  shaft  where  the  bearings  are 
accessible  and  the  gears  may  be  protected  from  the  dirt.  1  he  gears  are  covered 
with  a  neat  steel  housing.  The  gears  are  heavy  and  made  with  strong  teeth  de¬ 
signed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  end  thrust  is  taken  on  steel  rods  which 
parallel  the  main  shaft  and  pass  through  the  gear  frame.  The  rupzzle  is  fitted  with 
a  renewable  corrugated  lining  made  of  a  special  mixture  of  white  and  gray  iron 
which  is  also  used  in  making  the  auger  and  knives.  This  special  mixture,  we  have 
found  gives  great  strength  and  wearing  quality.  The  die  front  is  hinged  to  the 
nozzle  and  provided  with  a  safety-pin  attachment  which  will  shear  off  should  the 
clay  become  too  stiff  and  the  strain  excessive,  thus  preventing  serious  damage  to 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  friction  clutch  pulley  48  inches  in  diameter,  12 
inches  face  operating  at  from  250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  capacity  ranging 
from  7000  to  9000  standard  size  cut  brick  per  hour. 

We  also  equip  this  machine  with  automatic  oiling  system  if  desired. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 


)5  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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" A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


BUY  CAPACITY  AND  QUALITY 

When  you  buy  a  pan  you  are  most  interested  in  the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  pan  to  stand  up  under  that 
capacity.  A  pan  which  will  grind  200  tons  of  clay  a  day  and  grind  it  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  without  delavs  for 
breakages,  is  worth  much  more  to  you  than  a  pan  which  will  grind  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  material  and  maintain 
even  that  speed  at  the  cost  of  frequent  repairs.  The  one  pan  may  be  cheaper  at  first,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  far 
more  expensive.  Our  pans  are  most  carefully  built  to  insure  a  uniform,  never-lagging  capacity.  They  are  built 
to  make  them  exempt  from  repair  bills,  and  will  perform  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  capacity  without  frequent 
annoying  and  expensive  delays.  There  are  features  in  our  pans  which  are  interesting  to  know  about,  because  they 
make  up  that  quality  characteristic  of  the  American  Company  pans.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  them  on 
request.  We  build  several  dozen  styles  and  sizes  and  can  exactly  meet  your  requirements.  There  are  no  better 
pans  built  anywhere  than  ours,  and  few,  if  any,  as  good. 

Our  line  includes  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  by  the  clayworker. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  Ttie  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  “MAKE  GOOD”  DRYER 

We  are  building  a  “Make  Good  Dryer.”  <J  When  we  designed  this  dryer  we  called 
it  a  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer,  but  those  for  whom  it  was  installed  have  dubbed  it  “The  Make 
Good  Dryer,”  and  as  the  title  has  come  unsolicited,  from  those  who  know,  we  feel  that  it 
must  be  deserved. 

Our  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  has  many  patented  features  which  protect  it  from  infringement, 
and  it  is  by  far  the  most  economical  system  of  drying  on  the  market  today  for  plants  where 
it  is  adaptable.  We  have  cut  the  drying  cost  in  two  for  some  manufacturers  and  can  do  it 
for  others  if  the  conditions  are  right. 

Our  Dryer  Department  will  be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  and  will  look  over 
your  plant  and  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  possible  saving  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
cost.  If  we  can  build  you  a  dryer  that 
will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  years  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  such  a  dryer  would  cost  you 
nothing,  because  it  would  pay  for  itself. 

Moreover,  after  it  has  paid  its  own  bill, 
it  would  bring  you  dividends  even 
though  you  had  your  money  back  and 
had  really  nothing  in  the  dryer.  We 
solicit  an  opportunity  to  take  up  this 
Dryer  with  you.  We  have  a  new 
catalogue  just  issued  covering  this 
Dryer  both  in  text  and  pictures.  Its  a 
worthy  piece  of  printing  and  on  a  wor¬ 
thy  Dryer.  Its  yours  on  request. 


Here  is  an  unsolicited  letter  from 
one  of  many  satisfied  users  of  the 
“Make  Good  Dryer.” 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  5,  1911. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  .  .  .  i™ 

Gentlemen— We  have  operated  the  new  pipe  rack  dryer  long  enough  to  understand  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  in 
the  way  of  steam  dryers.  The  capacity  of  the  dryer  that  you  furnished  us  is  36,000,  at  present  we  are  averaging  32,000  per  day. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  dryer  could  be  arranged  requiring  less  labor.  The  vacuum  system  you  installed  for  returning  the  water  to 
the  boiler,  is  without  doubt  the  most  effective  manner  of  keeping  the  pipes  clear  of  water.  Having  used  the  various  systems  of 
returning  condensed  steam  to  the  boilers,  am  satisfied  you  will  never  find  anything  that  will  be  as  simple  and  effective  as  the 
vacuum  system.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  prospective  buyers  to  inspect  the  equipment  you  have  installed  for  us  or 
we  will  lend  you  assistance  as  will  be  of  mutual  assistance  to  you  and  the  trade.  Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  received 

from  you. 

We  remain  yours  truly, 

THE  HINDE  BRICK  C&  TILE  CO., 

James  J.  Hinde,  Pres. 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Required  to  Manufacture  Clay  Products  by  All  Processes 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Clat-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 

— — — DEMAND  for  paving  brick  in  northern  Ohio 
is  perhaps  greater  this  summer  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  Street  improvements 
are  being  made  in  almost  every  city  of  any 
consequence  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Legis¬ 
lation  by  municipalities  is  being  hurried  through  and  there 
are  very  few  delays  occasioned  by  lack  of  funds.  Money  for 
legitimate  investments  appears  to  be  plentiful  and  all  kinds 
of  bonds  are  selling  readily  at  a  fair  premium.  A  generally 
prosperous  condition  has  brought  about  a  large  amount  of 
municipal  work  of  all  kinds,  including  paving,  sewering  and 
other  public  utilities.  In  Toledo  there  is  an  exceptionally 
large  amount  of  this  work  on  hand.  Many  streets  are  being 
paved  and  a  large  number  in  process  of  preparation  for  pav¬ 
ing,  and  the  year  will  undoubtedly  show  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  any  season  of  recent  years. 

Building  operations  for  the  month  of  April  are  also  entirely 
satisfactory.  March  was  not  an  encouraging  month  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  brick  manufacturer  and  the  season  up  to 
that  time  showed  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  new  structures 
as  compared  with  last  year.  April  came  to  the  front  in  a 
surprisingly  pleasant  manner  with  an  increase  of  about  67 
per  cent,  over  April,  1910,  bringing  the  total  amount  of  new 
work  considerably  above  last  season  during  the  same  period. 
Total  new  buildings  of  an  estimated  valuation  of  $1,071,555 
are  shown  by  the  records  up  to  April  30,  the  month  of  April 
alone  being  $446,228,  as  compared  with  $267,417  last  April. 
All  of  the  Toledo  manufacturing  plants  are  now  operating  at 
capacity  and  most  *)f  them  report  all  the  business  that  they 
can  well  take  care  of.  The  supply  of  building  brick  in  Toledo 
at  this  time  is  very  low,  but  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  plentiful  supply  by  the  first  of  June,  according  to  present 
indications.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of 
brick  in  Detroit  at  this  time  and  the  effect  has  been  felt  here 
to  some  extent  by  local  concerns  that  have  for  some  time 
found  a  ready  market  in  that  city.  Prices  on  brick  remain 
unchanged  with  the  exception  of  slight  temporary  vacillation. 
Present  quotations  on  common  building  brick  range  from  $7.00 
to  $7.50  per  thousand. 

Toledo  brick  shippers  are  generally  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  of  rates  on  less  than  carload  shipments  which 
is  now  being  considered  by  railways  of  this  section.  L.  G. 
Macomber,  of  the  traffic  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Toledo,  representing  that  body,  recently  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  official  classification  committee  in  New 
York  City,  armed  with  authority  to  protest  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  of  freight  rates. 

One  of  the  finest  stables  in  that  section  of  the  country  is 
now  being  erected  by  B.  M.  Verity,  of  Middletown.  The 
structure  will  be  of  brick  and  cost  about  $12,000.  It  is 
equipped  with  modern  heating  and  plumbing  systems  and  is 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  George  Steckrath,  of 
that  city,  has  the  contract  for  the  brick  masonry. 

The  Collingwood  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  reports  a 
splendid  demand  for  its  output  and  but  little  bad  results  from 
the  present  strike  of  members  of  the  building  trades  which  is 
now  being  waged.  “The  present  supply  of  building  brick  in 
Toledo  is  very  light,”  said  the  manager  of  the  concern.  “Fewer 
brick  were  made  last  year  and  not  nearly  so  many  were  car¬ 
ried  over.  The  present  outlook  is  good.” 

N.  C.  Ralph,  of  Conneaut,  and  F.  W.  Rose,  of  Greenville, 
Pa.,  are  promoting  a  company,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  erect 
a  large  shale  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Ashtabula.  The 
plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  organized  and  incorporated  with  the  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  to  carry  on  business. 

That  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  public  work  pending- 
in  the  city  of  Toledo  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue  bonds  for  $133,271.30  for  street  paving  and  $4,918 
for  sewer  improvements  to  cover  the  city’s  proportion  of  the 


expense  of  improvements  for  which  legislation  has  already 
been  passed.  This  statement  is  made  in  a  report  to  Council 
last  week  by  Public  Service  Director  Cowell. 

The  city  of  Marysville,  Ohio,  will  furnish  a  market  for  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sewer  t'le  during  the  coming  season. 
Plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  installation  of  a  large  sani¬ 
tary  sewage  system  and  sewage  disposal  plant  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

An  unusually  nice  paving  contract  was  recently  landed  by 
Fred  B.  Davies,  at  Ironton,  Ohio.  It  comprises  several  streets 
of  the  city  and  was  awarded  at  his  bid  of  $19,252.70.  The 
work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“We  have  more  business  than  we  can  take  care  of  at  the 
present  time,”  is  the  report  from  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  of  Toledo.  “The  local  supply  of  building  brick  is 
down.  We  are  now  running  at  capacity  and  the  demand  is 
heavy.  This  condition  appears  to  be  general  all  over  north¬ 
western  Ohio.” 

A  contract  that  will  require  a  large  number  of  building 
brick  will  soon  be  awarded  at  Kenton,  Ohio.  The  city  will 
erect  a  $40,000  brick  pumping  station  this  season,  plans  for 
which  have  already  been  completed. 

A  peculiar  situation  confronts  the  Toledo  City  Council  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  a  sewer  recently  in  Kel- 
lastone  Heights  addition.  J.  Proctor  Coates  owns  all  of  the 
lots  assessed.  Mr.  Coates  also  secured  the  contract  to  con¬ 
struct  the  sewer.  He  now  says  that  he  took  the  job  too  cheap 
and  lost  $1,200,  which  amount  he  asks  the  city  to  make  up  by 
increasing  the  assessment  on  his  own  property.  Because  of 
the  precedent  to  be  established  his  request  is  meeting  with 
some  opposition. 

That  the  strike  of  the  building  craftsmen  of  Toledo  has 
settled  down  to  a  stubborn  contest  of  endurance  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  all  efforts  of  Secretary  Joseph  Bishop,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  to  bring  any  of  the  contractors  and 
representatives  of  the  union  together  this  week  failed  and  Mr. 
Bishop  has  left  the  city,  giving  up  the  job  as  a  hopeless  task. 
The  strike  involves  a  demand  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  various  building  branches  for  an  increase  in 
wages  ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
universal  card  system,  which  means  in  effect  a  closed  shop. 
The  bricklayers  are  not  affiliated  with  the  organization,  but  in 
their  own  behalf  they  demanded  a  substantial  increase  of 
wages.  Their  demands  were  met  by  the  various  contractors 
and  the  bricklayers  are  again  at  work.  Necessarily  they  will 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  strike  of  other  departments  of 
the  building  business,  as  brickwork  cannot  well  proceed  with¬ 
out  carpenters,  lathers,  plumbers  and  other  tradesmen.  Up 
to  this  time  building  business  has  suffered  but  little  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  strike,  which  has  been  waged  for  several 
weeks,  and  contractors  claim  that  they  are  rapidly  filling  the 
places  of  the  strikers  with  non-union  men. 

The  Business  Men’s  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
two  of  the  leading  commercial  organizations  of  Toledo,  will  be 
merged.  A  meeting  has  been  called  for  May  9  to  complete  the 
details.  The  merged  organization  will  be  known  as  the  To¬ 
ledo  Commercial  Club.  The  dues  will'  be  $16  per  year  for 
active  membership,  with  an  initiation  fee  of  $20.  The  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  1,259.  The  rooms  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club 
will  be  used  and  the  dining-room  and  other  social  features  will 
be  retained.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  is  to 
promote  new  enterprises,  and  its  influence  is  of  especial  bene¬ 
fit  to  all  those  connected  with  the  brick  business.  T.  O.  D. 

A  NEW  HOME  FOR  FISKE  &  CO. 


Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  having  entirely  outgrown 
their  quarters  in  the  Flatiron  building,  on  May  1  moved  to 
the  Arena  building,  on  Thirty-second  street,  one  door  east  of 
Broadway,  where  they  will  occupy  the  entire  upper  floor. 
They  are  now  fitting  up  what  they  say  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  artistic  display  of  brickwork  in  existence,  and  which 
they  will  be  pleased  to  exhibit  to  visitors  at  any  and  all 
times.  Fiske  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  tapestry  brick,  which  has  enjoyed  such  wide 
popularity  ever  since  its  introduction  to  architects  and 
builders. 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  ,  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes— further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  816-819. 
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H.  J.  Gerhardt  expects  to  start  a  brick  plant  at  Neenah, 
Wis.,  in  the  very  near  future. 

T.  W.  Fuller  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Grundy  Cen¬ 
ter  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  together  with  E.  A. 
Crary,  will  operate  the  plant  to  full  capacity. 

The  Lockland  Brick  Company,  of  Dockland,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  Those  interested  are 
J.  E.  Smith  John  Mueller,  John  B.  Albert,  F.  D.  Reilly,  John 
Singer  and  others. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  the  Central  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  organized  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Prewitt  Brick  Company  at  Taylor,  Texas.  Same  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  and  operated  to  full  capacity  the  coming 
summer. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by 
H.  D.  Wade  and  others  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  fine  grade  of  press  brick  and  tile.  It  4s  planned  to  spend 
about  $125,000  on  the  plant  and  equipment. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Marshall,  Texas,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  and  a  charter  applied  for.  The 
new  company  will  have  a  capital  of  $40,000  and  will  manu¬ 
facture  50,000  brick  daily.  The  company  is  composed  of  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Gilmer  men. 

Albert  Ohlemacher,  superintendent  of  the  Ohlemacher 
Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  was  seriously 
injured  recently  by  being  caught  in  the  belting  and  whipped 
around  a  shaft.  The  machinery  was  stopped  in  time  to  save 
his  life,  but  he  sustained  very  painful  injuries. 

The  Houston  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  the  new  concern 
which  recently  was  granted  a  charter,  has  its  plant  at  Hbus- 
ton,  Texas,  in  operation.  A  large  and  modemly  equipped 
plant  has  been  installed  adjoining  the  ship  channel  water 
front  near  the  foot  of  Race  street,  and  is  filling  orders. 

The  Ashtabula  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  by  N.  C.  Ralph,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and 
F.  W.  Rose,  of  Greenville,  Pa.  A  plant  of  50,000  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  erected  at  once  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick.  The  company  will  give  the  trade  name  “Bula  Block” 
to  their  product. 

The  incorporation  papers  of  Morton  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $10,000,  and  the  directors 
are  L.  E.  Hamersly,  P.  A.  Hastings,  Zed  Morton,  Quill  White 
and  J.  A.  Colbert.  The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  drain  tile  and  building  blocks  and  its  factory  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  few  months. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  proprietor  of  the  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Tile  Company  at  Corning.  N.  Y.,  writes  that  they  have  no 
complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  business,  that  orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in  fine  and  they  have  taken  some  very  good  contracts.  In 
fact,  if  trade  continues,  they  will  be  compelled  to  turn  down 
inquiries.  Mr.  Gregory  believes  in  advertising  and  practices 
what  he  preaches  and  reaps  the  result  accordingly. 

Daniel  E.  Reagan,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  president  of  the 
Ayer-McCarel-Reagan  Clay  Company,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Clay  Products  Company.  The 
new  company  is  the  reorganized  Columbus  &  Hocking  Clay  and 
Iron  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  over  $6,000,000.  While 
the  new  company  will  produce  oil,  gas,  clay  and  iron,  the 
larger  part  of  the  capital  will  be  used  to  establish  an  im¬ 
mense  brick  plant,  which,  the  promoters  say,  will  be  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  world.  Mr.  Reagan  will 
move  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  permanent  residence  in  the  near 
future. 

Frank  G.  Beastrom.  a  laborer  in  the  brickyards  at  Ber¬ 
nice,  near  Hammond.  Ind.,  was  killed  recently  while  at  work 
on  the  traveling  mud  belt  in  the  yards.  He  was  standing 
near  the  flywheel  that  drives  the  belt  a.nd  was  just  about  to 
leave  the  machine  preparatory  to  eating  dinner  when  his  right 
sleeve  caught  in  the  wheel.  His  arm  was  drawn  into  the 
wheel  and  literally  wrenched  from  his  body,  and  he  died  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  had  been  an  employe  of  the  company  for 


about  nineteen  years.  He  was  an  expert  brickmaker  and  was 
known  as  a  careful  workman.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  small 
daughter. 

The  South  Michigan  Brick  Company  is  a  new  concern  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  with  $40,000  capital. 
The  incorporators  are  John  L.  Jackson,  Sheldon  Ruby  and  S. 
C.  Church. 

Henry  Schmidt,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  at  Manito¬ 
woc,  Wis.,  died  recently  following  a  short  illness.  He  was  71 
years  of  age  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Suit  has  been  brought  against  the  Webster  City  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  by  Frank  Taylor  for 
$10,000,  which  is  asked  for  alleged  injuries  which  it  is  claimed 
Mr.  Taylor  sustained  while  working  for  this  company. 

After  remaining  idle  for  several  months  the  plant  of  the 
Pinegrove  Fire  Brick  Company,  Pinegrove,  Pa.,  resumed  op¬ 
eration  May  1.  The  company  has  on  its  books  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  contracts  for  paving  brick  which  will  keep  it  busy  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Wm.  R.  Hammond,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Dutchess  Junction,  N.  Y.,  was  struck  by  an  automobile  while 
crossing  a  street  in  New  York  City  recently  and  badly  injured. 
Two  ribs  were  broken,  one  ankle  fractured  and  one  wrist 
badly  sprained,  and  while  the  injuries  are  not  serious,  Mr. 
Hammond  will  be  confined  to  his  home  for  some  time. 

Willis  Edson,  general  manager  of  the  Capital  City  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  and  Paving  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kas.,  died  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hospital  May  1,  following  an  operation.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
son  was  74  years  old  and  had  resided  in  Topeka’ for  41  years, 
having  been  manager  of  the  Capital  City  Vitrified  Brick  and 
Tile  Company  since  1895.  A  wife,  one  son  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

The  Brockway  Brick  Company,  Brockway,  N.  Y.,  has  leased 
the  McNamara  and  Covert  brickyards,  at  Dutchess  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  period  of  ten  years  and  have  taken  possession 
of  same.  Mr.  McNamara,  who  is-  one  of  the  oldest  brick 
salesmen  in  New  York,  having  represented  the  Hudson  River 
yards  in  that  city  for  many  years,  will  devote  his  entire  time 
to  his  New  York  office. 

There  has  been  discovered  at  the  mines  of  the  California 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Alberhill,  Cal.,  a  four-foot 
vein  of  coal  which  is  very  promising.  Specimens  of  the  coal 
have  been  analyzed  and  it  is  found  to  be  superior  to  any  coal 
found  hitherto  in  that  section.  Mr.  Caskey,  manager  of  the 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  believes  the  deposit  underlies 
all  of  the  company’s  property,  and  states  that  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  the  mine  in  working  order  for  next  winter’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Allen  B.  Kline,  son  of  John  Kline,  brick  manufacturer  at 
Wickliffe,  Ohio,  narrowly  escaped  serious  injury  recently 
while  at  work  in  his  father’s  plant.  While  standing  near  the 
shaft  which  operates  the  cutting  machine  Mr.  Kline’s  jacket 
caught  in  the  shafting  and  gradually  wound  around  it.  His 
signal  of  distress  was  answered  by  other  employes,  who 
turned  off  the  power  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  hurled  around 
the  shafting.  His  clothes  were  torn  from  his  body,  but  he 
escaped  with  a  bruised  shoulder. 

The  Rochester  Industrial  Exposition  Association  has  been 
organized  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  chief  object  of  which  shall 
be  the  promotion  and  direction  of  an  annual  industrial  expo¬ 
sition  to  be  held  at  Rochester.  Our  good  friend,  W.  H.  H. 
Rogers,  vice-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Mr.  Rogers  is  quite  prominent 
in  the  industrial  life  of  Rochester,  being  president  of  the 
Builders  and  Traders’  Exchange  after  having  served  as  treas¬ 
urer  the  previous  year.  With  such  an  energetic  man  at  the 
head,  we  bespeak  great  success  for  the  association  and  its 
exposition. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  our  Puget  Sound  correspond¬ 
ent  announced  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  that 
Raymond  H.  Bond,  connected  with  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Com¬ 
pany,  was  interested  in  the  Coast  Shale  Brick  Company,  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Mr.  Bond  advises  us  that  he  is  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  company,  the  superintendent  being 
Mr.  John  Bond,  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  evidently  the 
cause  of  the  misstatement.  The  Coast  Shale  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  Raymond  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  their  new  model  low-frame  dry  pans,  pug 
mill,  777  brick  machine,  semi-automatic  cutting  table,  im¬ 
proved  radiated  metallic  dryer  and  a  Youngren  compartment 
continuous  kiln  will  be  installed  as  soon  as  enough  brick  can 
be  secured  for  its  construction.  Mr.  Bond  says  he  has  repre- 
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seated  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  on  the  coast  for  several 
years  and  he  expects  to  remain  in  that  capacity  for  many 
years  more. 

The  brick  plant  of  Richard  A.  Kent  at  Fluker,  La.,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  $35,000,  which  is 
partly  covered  by  insurance.  Several  houses  near  the  plant 

were  also  burned. 

The  Anchor  Tile  Company,  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  Frank  Braunstein  and  Jesse  A.  Koch,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  L.  A.  Braunstein,  of  Covington.  The  capital 
stock  is  given  as  $100,000. 

James  V.  Rose,  president  of  the  Rose  Fire  Brick  plant,  at 
Sharon,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently.  Mr.  Rose 
was  59  years  old  and  had  been  living  in  Sharon  since  1883. 
a  widow  and  two  sons  survive. 

The  George  C.  Crossley  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
purchased  a  fortv-four-acre  farm  containing  valuable  clay  de¬ 
posits,  which  they  will  mine.  This  company  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  on  the  selling  of  fine  clays,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
to  potteries  and  other  large  users. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Queens 
Run  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  Geo.  H.  Diack 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  to  succeed  F.  D.  Hal¬ 
stead,  who  resigned  after  having  served  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager  for  11  years. 

The  Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C.,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  four  months  ago  at  a  loss  of  more  than  $25,000, 
resumed  operation  recently  after  having  been  practically  re¬ 
built  and  equipped  with  new  machinery.  I.  A.  Rytenburg,  the 
principal  owner  of  the  plant,  has  taken  a  partner  in  with  him!, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Maurer.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
50,000  brick  a  day. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company, 
held  recently  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Carroll  Van  Ness,  president;  Richard  Cromwell,  Jr., 
vice-president;  Samuel  R.  Busey,  general  manager;  Harry  A. 
Remley,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Warren  Griffiss,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  treasurer.  'The  directors  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock,  this  being  the  second 
dividend  for  that  amount  paid  within  twelve  months. 

The  Carbon  Coal  and  Clay  Company,  at  Carbon,  near  Bra¬ 
zil,  Ind.,  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  immense  clay  plant 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  company’s  present  plant. 
The  company  has  220  acres  of  land  which  is  now  being  mined 
and  shipped,  but  the  company  desires  to  erect  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products.  W.  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Brazil; 
John  W.  Holtzman,  C.  A.  Hilgenburg,  Louis  Coleman  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Zarser,  of  Indianapolis,  are  interested  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Jas.  P.  Williams,  for  some  time  special  representative  for 
the  Youngren  kiln,  built  by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company 
and  gone  back  into  the  brick  business  again,  having  taken  the 
management  of  the  Copeland-Inglis  paving  brick  plant,  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Raymond 
Company  he  was  in  charge  of  the  North  Side  yards  of  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  at  St.  Louis.  The  Cl.yy- 
Worker  wishes  him  success  in  his  new  field. 

A  company  composed  of  East  Liverpool,  Zanesville  and 
Marietta  (Ohio)  men  has  recently  taken  out  a  charter  with 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  mine  .manganese  ore  near  Newport 
in  eastern  Tennessee.  The  company  is  now  installing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  mining  will  be  started  extensively  within  the 
near  future.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President, 
John  M.  Doan,  Marietta;  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
John  Sant,  East  Liverpool;  secretary,  Thomas  H.  Sant,  East 
Liverpool;  treasurer,  F.  W.  Young,  Zanesville.  The  product 
to  be  mined  by  this  new  company  is  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacturing  of  ceramic  products. 

The  concern  recently  organized  at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  is 
the  Reliance  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  It  has  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $400,000.  W.  R.  Law  is  president;  P.  W. 
Smith,  vice-president;  H.  E.  Law,  treasurer,  and  R.  A.  Law, 
secretary  of  the  company.  An  immense  brick  and  tile  plant 
covering  five  acres  and  modern  in  every  particular  will  be 
completed  at  once  for  the  manufacture  of  common  and  press 
brick,  drain  and  sewer  tile.  It  is  expected  when  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day. 
The  clay  property  has  been  analyzed  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Beyer,  of 
the  Iowa  State  University,  at  Ames,  and  he  pronounced  it  to 
be  of  the  finest  quality  found  in  the  State.  Prof.  Beyer  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  clay  on  the  100  acres  owned  by  the  company 


is  sufficient  to  run  about  three  hundred  years  if  the  plant  is 
run  to  full  capacity  day  and  night.  A  switch  is  being  built  to 
•th'e  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  which  will  give  the 
company  ample  shipping  facilities. 

Chas.  W.  Hoff,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  was  recently  honored  by  being  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Terre  Haute  Manufacturers’  Club,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  much  influence  in  that  city. 

The  extensive  improvements  planned  by  the  Brazil  Face 
Brick  Company,  which  took  over  the  plant  of  the  defunct 
Sheridan  Brick  Works,  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  have  been  started  and 
will  include  the  erection  of  ten  large  kilns  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  machinery. 

A  number  of  business  men  of  Sulligent,  Ala.,  have  formed 
a  clay  company  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  building  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  known  as  the  Sulligent  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  A.  W.  Hollis  is  president.  The  plant  is  to 
have  a  capacity  at  the  start  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 

W.  A.  Anderson  writes  that  a  company  is  being  organized 
at  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  stone¬ 
ware  china.  A  plant  will  be  built  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
company  will  be  in  the  market  for  machinery.  Interested 
parties  are  requested  to  address  Mr.  Anderson  direct. 

Foundations  for  the  new  plant  to  be  built  at  Sebring,  Ohio, 
by  Fred  Sebring,  general  manager  of  the  Limoges  China  Com¬ 
pany,  are  about  complete.  The  new  concern,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Saxon  China  Company,  will  manufacture  a  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  ware,  which  consists  of  dinner  ware  and  special¬ 
ties.  It  will  be  three  or  four  months  before  the  new  pottery 
will  be  ready  for  operation. 

The  National  Capital  Clay  Products  Company  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  recently  launched  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  plant,  which 
is  erected  at  38th  and  U  streets,  Northeast,  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  and  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  and  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick 
per  day.  Hugh  J.  Phillips  is  president;  Chas.  P.  Grandfield, 
vice-president;  A.  E.  L.  Leckie,  treasurer;  Robert  H.  McNeill, 
secretary,  and  Geo.  K.  Denmark,  assistant  secretary.  They 
expect  to  have  the  plant  in  operation  early  in  the  summer. 


RATTLER 


We  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish  the  New  Stand= 
ard  Paving  Brick  Rattler, 
with  several  Superior 
Features  and  at  the  very 
lowest  price  consistent 
with  Good  Design, 
Strength  and  Durability. 

Price,  description,  etc., 
sent  upon  application. 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY 
&  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
_ _ _ 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


UDGING  from  the  official  records,  build¬ 
ing  does  not  appear  to  be  especially  ac¬ 
tive  at  the  moment,  either  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Oakland.  The  total  valuation  of 
building  permits  for  April  in  this  city 
was  $1,882,158,  compared  with  $2,090,703 
for  March  and  a  slightly  larger  figure  for 
April  last  year.  There  has,  in  fact,  been 
more  or  less  decrease  in  permits  issued  in  all  the  larger  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  Coast,  though  Portland,  Ore.,  is  keeping  up  fairly 
well.  Dealers  in  materials,  however,  feel  no  discouragment 
over  the  apparent  reduction,  and  are  more  confident  than  ever 
that  the  season  will  be  a  busy  one.  For  one  thing,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  use  fireproof  materials,  and  es¬ 
pecially  brick,  to  a  larger  extent  than  for  some  time  past; 
and  judging  by  the  number  of  buildings  now  being  planned 
or  figured,  there  is  every  indication  of  a  material  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  next  few  months.  Quite  a  number  of  large 
buildings  which  have  been  contemplated  for  some  time  are 
expected  to  be  let  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  new  plans 
for  brick  and  terra  cotta  apartment  houses  are  being  an¬ 
nounced  nearly  every  day.  The  Board  of  Public  Works  is 
now  taking  action  in  regard  to  the  temporary  buildings  which 
were  permitted  inside  the  fire  limits  after  the  fire  of  1906, 
and  those  not  occupied  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  per¬ 
manent  structures.  It  is  believed  that  the  site  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  will  be  definitely  settled  within  a  few  days,  and  this 
will  bring  out  a  fair  volume  of  work  that  has  been  temporar¬ 
ily  delayed. 

The  common  brick  situation  is  more  satisfactory  than  for 
many  months  past,  and  while  prices  are  not  as  high  as  at 
some  periods  in  the  last  few  years,  underlying  conditions  are 
more  favorable  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  1906.  There 
is  increasing  firmness  as  to  prices,  which  have  just  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $6.75  per  M  in  the  city,  and  are  likely  to  go  still 
higher  in  the  near  future.  The  demand  has  been  surprisingly 
good,  and  contracts  on  hand  will  take  up  the  output  of  a 
number  of  plants  around  the  Bay  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  production  of  many  outside  plants  is  larger  than  last 
month,  but  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  local 
concerns  will  be  able  to  produce  on  their  usual  scale  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  large  amount  of  brick  is  still  required  in  other  parts 
of  the  state,  and  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  shipment  up 
the  coast,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  brick  will  be 
available  for  shipment  except  to  points  within  easy  distance. 

Other  descriptions  of  brick  and  clay  products  are  finding 
an  unusually  good  demand.  Architectural  terra  cotta  is  more 
popular  than  ever  as  a  facing  material  for  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  some  good  contracts  having  been  taken  recently  for 
work  on  public  buildings,  banks,  and  stores,  as  well  as  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  fuel  oil  and 
the  growth  of  industrial  activities  is  causng  more  demand 
for  fire  brick,  especially  for  some  of  the  improved  lines  made 
by  local  concerns.  Sewer  work  is  rapidly  increasing.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  contracts  have  been  let  by  this  city,  and  the  city 
of  Oakland  is  preparing  to  start  work  soon  on  over  60  miles 
of  sewers  in  the  newly  settled  districts  in  the  east  end  of 
town. 

The  Uniied  Materials  Company,  agent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company  and  the  Port  Costa  Brick  Works, 
reports  an  extremely  heavy  business  for  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  output  of  the  Port  Costa  plant  for  some  time  to  come  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  a  large 
amount  of  material  from  other  concerns  to  fill  orders  that  have 
come  in,  while  business  on  some  of  the  Los  Angeles  com¬ 
pany’s  products  has  been  about  all  that  can  easily  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  exterior  of  the  new  Hearst  building  is  now  about 


complete.  This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  terra 
cotta  construction  in  the  city.  The  first  two  floors  of  gray 
Tennessee  marble  are  surmounted  by  a  lot  of  very  elaborate 
polychrome  decoration,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building 
is  faced  with  large  blocks  of  matt-glazed  cream  colored  terra 
cotta. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  &  Pottery  Works  is  bidding  on  a 
number  of  large  terra  cotta  jobs,  and  has  taken  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  business  of  a  general  nature  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  keeping  the  plant  at  South  San  Francisco  well 
occupied.  This  company  is  shipping  quite  a  lot  of  material, 
especially  pressed  brick  and  fire  brick,  to  points  in  the  in¬ 
terior. 

The  lone  Fire  Brick  Company  of  lone,  Cal.,  has  had  its 
plant  in  active  operation  for  nearly  a  month  past,  and  its 
first  kiln  of  fire  brick  for  the  new  season  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  in  a  few  days.  The  material  to  he  produced  this 
season  will  be  slightly  different  from  the  former  output,  as 
the  company  has  been  experimenting  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  brick  which  will  stand  up  well  under  the  severe  con¬ 
ditions  of  oil-burning  furnaces,  and  has  found  a  mixture  which 
seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  such  purposes.  Owing  to 
the  large  demand  for  its  material  last  season,  the  plant  will 
be  run  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  this  summer. 

The  Vallejo  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Consolidated,  is  again 
working  on  paving  brick.  For  a  year  or  more  past  it  has 
made  little  effort  in  this  direction,  owing  to  the  ready  demand 
for  its  ordinary  product  for  sewer  purposes,  but  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  pavers,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  produce  a  material  which  will  hold  its 
own  with  stock  brought  from  other  places.  This  year  the 
company  is  trying  a  mixture  of  its  shale,  etc.,  with  a  small 
amount  of  other  material,  by  which  it  expects  to  improve  its 
product  materially.  A  small  experimental  kiln  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  has  shown  good  results,  and  a  full  kiln  is  now  being 
burned.  So  far  San  Francisco  has  taken  little  interest  in 
brick  pavement,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  material  will 
be  considerably  used  in  neighboring  towns  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  there  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  from  private  con¬ 
cerns,  most  of  which  get  their  supplies  from  distant  points. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Livermore,  Cal., 
is  now  in  full  operation,  and  has  had  all  it  could  do  to  keep 
up  with  its  orders  for  the  last  month.  To  take  care  of  the 
increased  demand,  a  number  of  improvements  are  being  in¬ 
stalled,  including  three  large  down-draft  kilns.  A  large 
deposit  of  raw  material  has  also  been  secured.  The  company 
is  shipping  its  brick  to  many  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  and  has  taken  some  business  at  more  distant  points. 

The  Winsor  Pottery  Works  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  filed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
Those  principally  interested  are  H.  C.  Stevens,  T.  T.  Critten¬ 
den,  M.  T.  Moses,  P.  F.  Gilroy  and  W.  J.  Kappler.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  the  business  founded  many  years  ago  by 
the  late  Serrill  Winsor. 

J.  D.  Wade  is  working  on  a  project  to  organize  a  new 
pressed  brick  company  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Burton  brickyard  at  Salem,  Ore.,  has  suspended  op¬ 
erations,  and  several  parties  are  looking  into  the  situation 
with  a  view  to  starting  a  new  plant  there. 

Marcus  H.  Merrill,  one  of  the  oldest  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  state,  died  April  10  at  his  home  in  Stockton,  Cal.,  where 
he  has  resided  for  59  years.  With  his  brother,  Bernard  Mer¬ 
rill,  he  came  to  California  from  Connecticut  in  1852,  and  has 
been  interested  in  brick  plants  at  several  towns  in  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  state. 

The  Sacramento  Sandstone  Brick  Company  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  a  sand-lime  brick  concern,  which  operated  for  a  time 
last  fall,  has  been  out  of  commission  all  winter  on  account 
of  high  water.  Additional  machinery  is  being  installed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  plant  will  resume  operations  very  soon. 

The  taft  Brick  Company,  of  Taft,  Cal.,  J.  W.  Key,  president, 
is  about  ready  to  put  in  the  last  of  its  equipment,  and  expects 
to  commence  producing  early  in  the  summer. 

B.  S.  Baine  has  about  completed  negotiations  for  a  42- 
acre  site  near  Sutherlin,  Ore.,  on  which  he  expects  to  erect 
a  large  brick  and  tile  plant. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  5,  1911. 
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Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Granite  Block  Pavement  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  in  1904 


filler,  permitting  water  and  frost  to  reach  the 
foundation.  Paving  Pitch  on  the  other  hand 
has  great  tenacity  and  is  plastic.  When  the 
joints  widen,  the  pitch  simply  settles  a  little 
lower  in  the  joints,  but  keeps  the  waterproof 
seal  unbroken. 

No  expansion  joints  are  necessary  with  pav¬ 
ing  pitch.  ‘  ‘Every  joint  is  an  expansion  joint.  ’  ’ 
Each  brick  rests  on  a  proper  foundation  and 
cracks  are  impossible.  Despite  its  plasticity, 
paving  pitch  is  permanent,  and  will  be  found 
still  doing  its  work  satisfactorily  whenever  an 
opening  is  made.  It  is  the  best  possible  pro¬ 
tection  against  water  and  frost,  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unbroken  seal  that  protects  the 
foundation  perfectly. 

Booklet  exhibiting  some  of  the  wonderful  records  made 
by  pitch  filled  brick  pavements  and  containing  also  a 
model  specification  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Pitch  filler  should  be  used  in  brick,  wood 
block  or  granite  block  pavements,  because  it 
is  more  economical  than  other  fillers. 

As  contrasted  with  cement  filler,  pitch  saves 
money  by  eliminating  repairs.  The  cement 
filled  pavement  frequently  cracks  on  acount  of 
expansion  or  contraction,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  expansion  joints  are  arranged.  It  cracks 
also  because  if  the  foundation  settles,  the  pave¬ 
ment  does  not  follow  the  depression,  but  arches 
over  it,  and  will  not  support  the  heavier  loads. 

Pitch  Filler  has  none  of  these  faults  because 
it  is  plastic. 

As  contrasted  with  asphalt  filler,  paving  pitch 
saves  money  by  its  greater  adhesiveness  and 
plasticity.  When  the  bricks  contract  in  cold 
weather  asphalt  is  not  sufficiently  plastic  and 
adhesive  to  adjust  itself  to  the  widened  joints, 
and  leaves  cracks  between  the  brick  and  the 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  BUILDTNG  and  clayworking  operations  of  the  Puget 
sound  and  adjacent  territory  is  rather  quiet  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  permits  for  Seattle  for  the 
month  of  April  were  below  the  million-dollar  mark,  while 
the  total  for  Portland  reaches  $1,800,000.  In  the  selling  of 
brick  the  prices  have  not  been  much  better  than  last  month, 
and  while  some  of  the  yards  are  picking  up  on  orders,  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  is  to  keep  the  stock  down  as  much  as  possible. 

Local  improvements  are  occupying  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  In  Seattle  the  civic  center  idea  is  having  a  rapid 
growth.  In  several  of  the  districts  organizations  favoring  this 
idea  are  formed,  and  they  show  remarkable  energy.  Current 
topics  of  interest,  such  as  State  and  municipal  questions,  the 
subject  of  playgrounds,  beautifying  the  city,  betterment  of  the 
schools  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  assist  in  bringing  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  together.  These  meetings  are 
usually  held  in  the  district  school  building,  and  they  help  to 
become  acquainted  and  to  foster  a  friendly  and  neighborly 
spirit. 

One  of  the  best  and  finest  schools  to  be  built  in  Portland 
will  be- the  Lincoln  High  School,  for  which  a  permit  was  taken 
out  this  month  amounting  to  $500,000.  The  building  will  be  a 
steel  frame  constructed  fireproof  building,  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  year. 

The  Washington  State  Capitol  Commission,  in  connection 
with  advisory  architect.  C.  H.  Bebb.  is  working  out  the  plans 
for  an  open  competition  in  order  to  secure  for  the  State  of 
Washington  a  group  of  capitol  buildings  which  will  surpass 
anything  of  its  kind  in  the  country  as  far  as  architectural 
beauty  and  convenience  is  concerned. 

Convict-made  brick  seem  to  be  in  demand  lately.  The 
Washington  State  Board  of  Control  will  probably  move  the 
brick  plant  which  is  now  located  at  the  penitentiary  of  Walla 
Walla  to  Sedro-Woolley  in  order  to  make  brick  for  the  new 
insane  hospital  at  that  place.  This  move  is  contemplated  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  cement.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 


in  the  vicinity  and  brick  can  be  made  cheap,  as  the  State  has 
an  excellent  clay  bank. 

In  Oregon  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  At  Salem  a 
brick  famine  was  threatened,  due  to  the  local  brickyard  dis¬ 
continuing  business.  The  local  bricklayers’  and  masons’  union 
requested  the  Governor  to  put  the  prison-made  brick  on  the 
market  for  local  demand.  The  union  stated  in  their  letter  to 
the  Governor  that  they  would  have  no  objection  in  laying 
prison-made  brick  as  long  as  there  was  no  private  concern  in 
the  vicinity  to  supply  the  demand.  The  penitentiary  at  Salem 
has  some  million  and  a  quarter  brick  on  hand. 

The  Western  Clay  Company  was  organized  in  Portland  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  W'estern  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  owned  by  the  Smith  Bros.  The  Western 
Clay  Company  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Denny-Renton  Clay 
and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  J.  T.  MacKintosh,  president  of  the  Washington  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  has  resigned  his  position  as  general 
manager  of  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma. 

The  Dallas  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  commenced  work 
on  the  construction  of  a  brick  and  tile  plant  east  of  the  city. 
G.  M.  Partridge  is  the  general  manager,  and  will  conduct  the 
business  himself,  being  largely  interested  in  the  company. 

One  of  the  largest  public  buildings  in  which  brick  has  been 
used  to  a  great  extent  for  exterior  decorations  is  the  new 
Union  Depot  at  Tacoma,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
on  the  first  of  May. 

The  Sidney  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sidney,  Manitoba, 
is  enlarging  its  red  brick  plant  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  large  and  increasing  business.  They  are  supplying  the 
local  demand  and  shipping  many  brick  to  western  towns. 

The  Alsip  Brick,  Tile  and  Lumber  Company  has  made  a 
splendid  exhibit  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Winnipeg  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change.  The  architects  and  contractors  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  exhibit,  as  it  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the 
products  of  this  company. 

Large  inducements  are  offered  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  for  the  location  of  some  brick  company  at 
that  place.  At  present  large  amounts  of  brick  are  shipped 
there  from  outside  points.  Siwash. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap:  Six  piano-wire 

screens  in  first-class  condition:  good 
as  new.  Address  BOX  5 — OHIO, 

5  1  d  Care  Clav-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  a  new  brick  plant, 
daily  capacity  of  80,000.  All  high-grade 
ware.  Must  be  well  recommended  and 
with  some  money  to  invest  in  com¬ 
pany.  Address  BOX  4 — P.  D.  G., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  3,  B.  T.  CO., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  modern  tile  plant,  4  new 
40-foot  kilns,  steam  and  open  dryers,  23 
acres  clay  land;  $500  worth  of  coal  on 
hand.  Plant  ready  to  start.  Owner 
sick.  Will  be  sold  cheap;  part  cash. 

HARRY  A.  VAN  AUKEN, 

309  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

5  2  cm 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  one  six-mold  soft- 
mud  brick  machine  and  one  Ohio  tile 
machine.  Both  good  as  newr. 

G.  J.  CLARK,  Box  95, 

5  1  cm  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  a  technical  graduate,  33 
years  old.  Experienced  in  construc¬ 
tion,  installation  of  machinery  and  op¬ 
eration.  Address  BOX  3,  T.  H., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Soft  mud,  pallet  system  brick  plant, 
manufacturing  red  brick.  Only  yard  in 
city  of  15,000.  Railroad  sidetrack  i' 
yard.  Has  been  leased  for  five  years, 
but  lessees  have  now  gone  to  another 
city  to  take  charge  of  yard  belonging 
to  their  father.  This  is  worth  investi¬ 
gating,  for  it  will  be  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure,  and  on  terms  if  desired. 

FIFIELD  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

4  3  cm  Janesville,  Wis. 


WANTED. 

I  am  looking  for  a  good  business 
opening  or  farm.  Price  must  be  right. 
Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address 

C.  W„  BOX  965, 

4  6  d  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five-foot  dry  pan,  bucket  clay  ele¬ 
vator  and  two-mold  dry  press,  made  by 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company; 
26-foot  16-inch  clay  conveyor,  made  by 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company;  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  screen.  All  in  good  condition. 
Will  sell  at  half  price. 

GOLD  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

3  tf  d  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE 

I  have  an  inexhaustible  clay  deposit 
for  making  soft-mud  pressed  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  tile,  but  have  not  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  to  handle.  Parties  look¬ 
ing  for  such  an  opening  will  do  well  to 
write  me.  Two  plants  are  now  running 
close  by — pressed  brick  and  cement 
plants.  Seventy  miles  from  Winnipeg, 
with  railroad  running  through  same. 
Address  BOX  2— LEARY’S, 

5  2  cm  Manitoba,  Can. 


(Continued  on  Page  782.) 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

Large  lot  of  pallets,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  also  machinery  and  trucks. 

H.  C.  MASON, 

5  tf  d  Henderson,  Ky. 


WANTED. 

Situation  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  on  stiff-mud  or  semi-dry  plant. 
Good  burner.  Best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  HUSTLER, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  SITUATION. 

By  a  competent  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer;  six  years  with  the 
largest  exclusive  drain  tile  plant  in 
Central  West. 

G.  C.  MILLER,  Box  63, 

5  1  cm  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

3  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  man  with  a 
small  amount  of  money  who  is  willing 
to  invest  in  and  manage  a  proposed 
brick  plant  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Op¬ 
portunities  unlimited. 

VICKSBURG  PROGRESSIVE 
LEAGUE, 

4  3  cm  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Located  in  Wisconsin,  at  a  bargain  if 
sold  soon.  Daily  capacity,  50,000; 
racks,  pallets  and  full  equipment.  Fine 
clay  for  soft  mud  or  die  machine  brick, 
and  plenty  of  it.  A  going  business  es¬ 
tablished  and  assured  sale  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  at  good  profit.  Now  ready  to 
start.  Address  BOX  5 — J.  H., 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— On  account  of 
death  in  family:  Only  burnt  brick 
plant  in  city  of  110,000;  53  acres  joint 
shale;  burns  a  red  brick;  4  up-draft 
kilns,  hold  300,000  per  kiln;  125  h.p. 
Brownell  engine;  100  h.p.  boiler;  four- 
mold  Special  Boyd  press — best;  Stevens 
dry  pan,  9  foot;  clay  storage  80x150; 
outbuildings  and  stables  for  30  head. 
Plant  in  operation  15  years.  Fire  four 
years  ago  and  everything  replaced  new 
since.  Fuel  coal  $1.90  per  ton,  laid 
down  at  plant.  JAY  C.  POWERS, 

109  Avenue  D,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

5  1  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

One  nine-foot  dry  pan,  Iron  frame. 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CON¬ 
TRACTING  COMPANY, 

4  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WILL  SELL  FOR  $250. 

Brick  machine  of  50,000  capacity  per 
day,  with  pug  mill  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO., 

5  1  cm  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  drain  tile  factory; 

well  located  in  town  of  1,200  people; 
might  consider  a  farm  as  part  trade. 
Write  for  particulars.  DAY  BROS., 

5  3  cm  Alexandria,  Ind. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  good  brick  plant. 
Ten  years’  experience,  with  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Can  make  good.  Address 

D.  F., 

5  1  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Freese,  Class  A,  ma¬ 
chine  and  pug  mill,  one  Carlin  9-foot 
pan,  one  80  h.p.  engine,  60  double-deck 
dryer  cars. 

COLUMBIA  BRICK  COMPANY, 

5  1  Ip  Columbia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard,  capacity  35,000. 

Wire  cut,  repress  and  sand  mold  ma¬ 
chines;  11  acres  fine  clay  deposit;  rail¬ 
road  siding  to  kilns;  three  lines  rail¬ 
road  and  water  transportation;  cheap 
wood.  Foreclosure  sale — one-third  cost 
of  plant. 

BONNER  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK, 
5  4  d  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 

For  Brick  or  Cement  Plants. 

One  No.  48  American  Ring-Hammer 
shale  pulverizer;  one  10-foot  revolving 
screen,  in  service  one  year,  good  as 
new.  Will  sell  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 
original  cost.  Also  one  Jeffery  chain 
elevator,  150  feet,  with  fifty  24xS-inch 
steel  buckets;  elevator  complete;  $150. 

BURKE  BRICK  CO., 

5  4  d  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE. 

Big  deposit  of  white  pottery  clay  cov¬ 
ering  414  acres  of  land.  Suitable  for 
brick,  tile  and  pottery.  Right  up 
against  good  countyseat  town  and  on 
two  main  lines  of  railroad.  Will  sell 
land  to  company  wishing  to  work  the 
clay.  Plenty  of  wood  and  lignite  coal 
on  land  to  burn  kilns. 

NEWTON  &  DRISKILL, 

4  3  cm  Union  City,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  boiler,  12  feet  by  54 
inches,  40  tubes  4-inch  diameter. 

One  second-hand  Nagle  slide-valve 
engine,  size  10  by  16. 

One  second-hand  C.ookson  feed  water 
heater,  oil  separator  and  filter  com¬ 
bined.  All  in  first-class  condition.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  any  of  the  above, 
write  for  price  today. 

THE  HINDE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

5  3c  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Steam  shovel,  used  some 
in  brickyard,  but  in  good  order. 
Standard  gauge;  IV2  yards  capacity. 

CLIFFORD  CHASE, 

4  2c  Russell,  Lake  County,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  yard,  with 
17  acres  of  land  and  house.  Equipped 
ready  to  run.  Good  clay  and  trade. 
Best  reasons  for  selling. 

L.  P.  WALKER, 

5  1  cm  Hartford,  Mich. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

3  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  outfit  for  brick  or  tile  yard 
on  account  of  running  out  of  material, 
consisting  of  No.  1  Combined  Freese 
brick  and  tile  machine,  with  7-foot  pug- 
mill;  Bonnot  revolving  side  cutter, 
with  12-foot  offbearing  belt;  Leader  side 
cutter  and  automatic  end  cutter:  100 
h.p.  tubular  boiler,  with  60-foot  stack; 
S5  h.p.  Ideal  automatic  engine;  210 
steel  dryer  cars,  with  end  standards 
for  double  decks;  3  transfer  cars;  4,000 
feet  12-pound  rails;  2,000  feet  16  to  35- 
pound  rails;  4,000  feet  1-inch  pipe; 
pumps,  tools,  etc.  To  he  sold  as  a 
whole  or  separate. 

P.  M.  BARTELME, 

5  1  cm.  Springfield,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant;  capacity  9,000,- 
000  of  brick  per  year;  equipped  with 
Chambers’  brick  machinery  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  eight-track 
dryer,  with  transfer  trucks  and  turn¬ 
tables,  and  tracks  to  the  kilns;  all  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  order;  two  90  horse¬ 
power  boilers;  one  125  horsepower  At¬ 
las  slide-valve  engine,  with  24-inch 
double-thick  oak-tanned  leather  belt  to 
drive  the  machinery;  130  double-deck 
dryer  cars;  return  trap  to  take  the  con¬ 
densed  water  from  the  dryer  pipes  back 
to  the  boilers;  kilns  are  in  good  repair. 
We  have  our  own  sidetrack  to  the 
kilns  to  load  brick  on  cars  to  ship. 
Plant  long  established. 

One  ten-room  dwelling  house  at 
works;  stable  with  ten  paved  stalls, 
horses  and  carts  to  haul  clay  and  do 
other  work;  storage  shed  for  lumber 
100  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide;  storage 
building  75  by  27  feet  for  machinery; 
tool  house  for  all  kinds  of  tools;  30 
acres  of  clay — inexhaustible.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Plant  can  be  seen 
at  work  any  time;  in  operation  any 
time.  Located  on  the  Clinch  Valley 
division  of  the  N.  &  W.  Railway,  at  Tip 
Ton,  Va.  Address 

GEO.  SHAFER, 

Supt.  Radford  Brick  Company, 

5  tf  d  Tip  Top,  Va. 
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WANTED. 

Foreman  for  a  plant  manufacturing 
red  shale  brick,  stiff  mud  process.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Address 

BOX  4— B.  J„ 

4  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

A  good  proposition,  recently  experted 
by  reputable  ceramic  engineer.  Most 
desirable  location  in  the  South — central 
Alabama — healthy  climate,  good  city, 
schools;  can  work  year  round. 

Fine  opportunity;  proposition  been 
thoroughly  tried;  good  money-maker; 
entire  equipment  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion. 

Modern  stiff  mud,  60,000  capacity 
steam  shovel,  steam  dryer;  good  kilns. 
Splendid  railroad  facilities;  three  trunk 
lines  and  branches;  private  switch  to 
trunk  line. 

Clay  for  20  years  and  more.  Good 
market  at  all  seasons.  Object  in  sale: 
Owner  must  move  away.  Outside  in¬ 
terests  induce  selling  plant.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused. 

If  interested,  write  G.  A., 

3  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  party  to  co-operate  in  exploiting  a 
valuable  clay  property  in  Illinois.  Ad 
dress  REFRACTORY, 

4  7  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant  complete.  40,000 
daily  capacity.  Chambers  Brick  Machine, 
Automatic  Cut-off,  etc. ;  American  Blower 
Drier,  Atlas  Cars.  Entire  plant  practic¬ 
ally  new  and  in  perfect  ruuning  order. 

F.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

120  West  Eighth  St., 

3  3  cm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

As  superintendent  of  a  brick,  tile  or  sewer  pipe  plant 
by  an  active,  energetic,  reliable  workman  of  many  years 
experience.  Understands  every  detail  of  the  business 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  continuous  kilns.  Have 
had  good  success  in  managing  men.  A  permanent 
situation  preferred.  For  further  information,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  address  BOX  4  D.  C., 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Universal  Turret  Nozzle 

The  Most  Efficient  Device  Known  for  Hydraulic  Stripping 

NO  HOSE.  RE.QUIRE.D— Con¬ 
nected  direct  to  pipe  line  from  pump. 

Does  not  have  to  be  staked  down  or 
anchored  in  any  way. 

Universal  in  movement,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  delivery  and  greater  “flexibility” 
than  hose. 

EASILY  AND  SAFELY  OPER= 

ATED  BY  ONE.  MAN. 

This  nozzle  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  increased  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  moved,  as  against  other 
methods  of  hydraulic  stripping. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Universal  Nozzle  Company 

502  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Blower 
Company  100-inch  %  housed  fan,  used 
less  than  one  week. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
3  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Manager  for  a  new  brick  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  80,000  brick  per  day. 
Must  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise.  Steady  job  all 
the  year  around  to  the  right  man. 
Must  have  a  good  business  experience. 
Address  BOX  4—1.  X.  L., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— FACE  BRICK  PLANT. 

Stiff  mud  machinery,  latest  design 
and  fully  equipped.  In  active  operation 
making  face  brick;  colors:  black,  huff, 
gray,  brown,  white  and  mottled  brick. 
Clay  at  dry  pan,  coal  at  boilers.  Plenty 
water.  Good  market,  such  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  points.  Terms  reasonable.  Will 
sell  all  or  part  to  a  practical  daywork* 
er.  Must  have  good  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  4 — A.  L., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BARGAINS  FOR  SALE 

By  Frank  P.  Cleveland. 


ALABAMA— MODERN  UPTODATE 
STIFF  MUD  PLANT.  60,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  located  on  the  Alabama 
River  in  Central  Alabama ;  local 
demand  for  entire  output  of  plant; 
good  shipping  facilities.  Best  of 
reasons  for  selling.  Price,  $45,000. 
Terms  can  be  arranged.  Write  me 
for  full  description. 

WISCONSIN— SOFT  MUD  BRICK 
PLANT  in  Wood  Co.  Capacity 
30,000  bricks  per  day;  3  up-draft 
kilns;  good  shipping  facilities;  26 
acres  of  clay  land;  local  market  for 
output  of  plant.  Price  $9,000. 

OHIO— BRICK  AND  TILE  PLANT 

and  17^  acres  of  land  in  Sandusky 
County;  good  market  and  a  good 
opening.  Price  $6,000. 

INDIANA— DRAIN  TILE  PLANT  in 

Bartholomew  County.  Also  8  acres 
of  land;  dwelling  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  etc.;  good  demand  for  output 
of  plant.  Price  $11,500;  terms 
$7,000  cash;  balance  easy. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of 
business  or  real  estate  anywhere  at 
any  price,  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

4  1  d  Chicago,  III. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  ‘‘Brickmakers’  Manual,” 
$3.00  ;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday 
details  of  brickmaking.  ‘‘Clay  Glazes  and 
Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes. 
“Analyses  of  Clays,"  $2.00;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well-known 
clay*  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  “The 
Clayworkers’  Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual 
for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  clay.  “Clays,”  $5.00 ;  their 
occurrences,  properties  and  uses,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  those  of  the  United  States 
Any  or  all  of  these  books  mailed  postage 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  clayworkers. 
Address  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x36  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  14^4x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  13%xl5  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  10^4x14  Buckeye, 
10x14  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 

6tC. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9x10  Reed,  8^4x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x16,  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12. 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  6. 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans, 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHUMAKER  ' 
PATENT  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS 

Burns  99  Percent  Hard  Bricks 
Old  Kilns  Remodeled 

Plans  and  Yard  Rights  Cheap 


Twenty-Five 
Long-  Years 

of  time  and  weather 
have  tried  out  Ricketson’s 
famous  Red  Brick  brand 


COLOR 


For  Mortar,  Brick, 
Cement,  Stone,  etc. 
Proved  to  be  absolutely 
permanent.  Red, 
Brown,  Buff,  Purple 
and  Black. 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Works 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


J.  H.  Shumaker  &  Co., 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 

Kiln  4  cnimney  Bite 
nn  Designers 

197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 


The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


DESIRABLE  CLAYWORK1NQ  PLANT 
On  Southern  Railway 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorney* 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Favorably  located,  with  good  clay  deposit  nearby. 

Owner  Of  Plant  Will  Sell 

Either  all  or  part  of  his  interest.  Capacity,  5  to  10  Carloads  Daily  of  Brick 
And  Two  or  Three  Cars  of  Coal  Which  is  Mined  With  the  Clay. 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  Man  With  Money. 

Clayworkers  Should  Investigate  This  Proposition. 

Refer  to  File  No.  9io2,and  write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
or 

Chas.  S.  Chase,  Western  Agent, 

Room  700  Chemical  Bdlg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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Machine=  Molded  Gears 


ferior  gears. 


One  to  6- inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34.. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  B'dg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
In  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Slate  college, 

KUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


Departmeiit  of  GeramiG  EnglRBering 
OHio  State  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields.  . 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 

[f  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 


ANY 

SIZE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wrs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK.”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  1.50 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, . 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suo- 

oeu. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mnd  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

1436  Macklind  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  llloriar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BDFF, 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(patented.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,eoo  two-inch  Pote;  3,500  live-inch  Pota; 
4,eeo  four-inch  11  a, 000  ■even-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


1 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  "within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
,  soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  Into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

F.CH.  Dennis 

188  Bepmuda  St., 
NORFOLK,  Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PHILLIPS  «S  McLaren  CO. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

miners  and  grinders. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT  KILN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Single  and  Duplex  Pumps 


A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References:  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla.;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 


Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Home  Office  and  Factory, 

Derby,  Conn. 


Old  Machines  Taken  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


6HE  CLAY  =  WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


jseutrfaanc!  condensers 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References:  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland.  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Ridgway,  Pa. ;  Alumina 
Shale  Brick  Co. ,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


A  nvone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
•  i widely  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  T.nrgest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  f3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  fi  Co.33,B'»ad”’' New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLiLiEGE  of 

CERAmics 

Alfred  University, 

AlipRHD,  flEW  YORK- 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


Th 


ROESSLER=H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
R.ed  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS,  \ 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Bolivar,  Pa. 

We  Make  Six  Lines  of  Brick  That  Are  Winners: 

..  Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 

2.  “Velour  Line”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey.  Buff, 

Golden,  Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

3.  Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 

4.  Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

5.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 

6.  Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler 

Settings. 

Associated  Plants  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  Largest  Line  of  Impervious  Face 
Brick  of  Any  Manufacturer  in  America. 

Agencies  Desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 


I  PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 


311  Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  < 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


I 


The  Portsmouth 

Pans,  Screens, Presses, Dies, 
Wheelbarrows,  etc. 

Mine  Cars.  Brick  Rattlers. 
Municipal  Castings. 

The  Portsmouth  Machine  &  Casting  Co. 


Let  us  figure  with  you. 


PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 
KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  best 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 

TTHAD  126  Beach  Street. 

•  1  1  IVytV  JERSEY-CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x9in.,  330  pages,  167  Illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dr}rers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
*  Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


ALWAYS  READY 

A  pump  that  has  no  easily  deranged  inside  or  out¬ 
side  mechanism,  no  rods  to  score,  no  projecting  or 
breakable  parts  to  be  injured  by  rough-usage;— one 
that  is  not  likely  to  become  choked  or  clogged  by  the 

mud,  grit  and  sediment  encountered  in 

DRAINING  CLAY  PITS 

No  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  special  foundation 

required ;  j  ust  a  steam  pipe  from  boiler - that’s  all. 

Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary,  and  may 
be  raised  and  lowered  as  occasion  demands  without 
interrupting  its  work. 

Often  Imitated.  Never  Equaled. 

Illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  gratis. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Chicago  Office,  223-231  No.  Jefferson  St. 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &.  Fire  Brick  Co. 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers,  for 
hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  WorKs 

Davenports  Iowa 

Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  1 07  Third  Ave-  N. 

Seattle,  1215  First  Ave-,  So. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Qtae.,  Canadian  Representative. 
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THE  HENRYMARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  GO 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


w  MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

$6 -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  AH  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


and  Price- 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Type  “C”  Milwaukee  Locomotive. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2 y2  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


HOFFMANN  Coc"n 

Finsbury  Pavement  House,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 


TUNNEL  &  CAR  KILN 

Qfl\/TQ  COAL  BILL 

OMVC.O  ly2  of  labour  bill 

Burns  1,000  Facing  BricKs  with  1  to  1^  Cwt.  of 
Small  Coal.  Burns  also, 

TILES,  TERRA  COTTA,  FIRE  BRICKS, 
EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

A  Fair  Number  in  Operation.  Sixty  Years’  Experience. 

License  Sold  and  Kilns  Contracted  for. 


EBB 


ORIGINAL 


ORIGINAL 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


DRYING 


BURIN  UNO 


SYSTEM 


Burns 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


Boss  System  of  Burning  BricK 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Bums 

Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

ElKh&rt,  Indiana 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 
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Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for 
Ceramic  Industries. 


Burners  in  Operation  at  Plant  of  Federal  Betterment  Co.,  Cherry  vale,  Kan. 


Give  us  number  and  type  of  kilns  and  num¬ 
ber  fire  openings,  also  price  of  coal,  and 
we  will  give  you  estimates  on  equipment. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. Inc 

Engineers  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Manufacturers 


FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A. 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 

<L  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C.  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PU  MP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

CL  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction.  , 

CL  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

CL  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  "Trap  Book.” 

MOREHEAD  MFG.  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CL  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  and  Boiler  feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  , 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay- Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay -Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  For 

Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


CASH 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Regular  BricK  Barrows. 

The  best  built  one  made. 

Price  $6.50  each. 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L„  _ _ _ 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DOT  MRS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 

being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 


H.  HAIGH 


Brickworks  Engineer, 


CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


sjfl 


ty.r 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU 

CONSTANCE,  GERMANY. 

Constructor  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  Works  for  Coal  or  Uas  Firing,  and 

Kilns  with  or  without  Dryer.  „  _  .  , . 

Buhrer’s  Shortened  Kilns  are  the  most  suitable  for  burning  ordinary 

and  enameled  goods,  lime  and  cement. 

In  the  Buhrer  Chamber  Dryer  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  plastic 
process  from  clays  of  normal  character  may  he  dried,  the  former  in  one 
to  one  day  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  in  4  to  5  days.  In  the  Buhrer  Tunnel 
Dryer  green  bricks  may  be  very  well  dried  in  24  hours  with  the  waste  heat 

of  the  kiln  only.  .  .  ,  nA 

The  Buhrer  Fan  increases  the  output  of  existing  kilns  from  50  to  100  pei 

cent  of  first-class  goods,  with  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Buhrer  changes  existing  kilns  in  accordance  with  his  system  tor  quick 
urmiqp  Tegting  ig  done  in  a  thorough  way.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

ABOUT  1,000  KILNS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  ALREADY. 

“In  Europe  1337  MILLION  BRICK  are  yearly  dried  and  burnt  in 
Buhrer  System  Kilns  and  Dryers  worked  by  315  Buhrer  Fans. 

“150  PER  CENT  INCREASE.” 

Leobschutz,  Germany  (Silesia),  September  11, 1908. 

•npqr  Sir _ I  hereby  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that  I  am  satisfied  in  every  respect  with 

thf>  Buhrer  Pan  erected  lately  for  my  circular  kiln.  The  increase  of  50  per  cent  of  the  out- 
rmt  guaranteed  bv  you  was  not  only  easily  obtained,  but  has  been  surpassed,  so  that  the 
outnut  is  today  now  that  my  burners  have  learned  from  your  instructor-burner  your  sys- 
temof  firing.  150  per  cent  more  than  it  was  before  your  system  was  adopted; .The 
of  the  iroods  has  improved  a  great  deal,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  has  considera  y 
leased .  The  of  working  the  fan  are  more  than  covered  by the  advantages  ob- 

tained  I  certainlv  do  not  repent  having  accepted  the  proposals  of  thefirm  of  J 
Buhrer.  I  am  wiiling  to  shot?  my  works  to  anybody,  and  to^ecommend  the  system 

Buhrer  strongly.  (Signed)  Hugo  Schramm,  Brick  Works  Owner. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance. 
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Our  advertisements  have 
told  you  the  names  of 
users  of  our 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

and  of  the  Dry  Pans, 
Hammer- Mil  Is,  Cone 
Mills,  Roll  Disintegrators 
and  other,  types  of  mills 
that  they  have  discarded, 
declaring  the  superiority 

Made  in  SIX  SIZES.  Of  the 

-a  '  t 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER. 

It  does  its  work  with  less  cost  of  operation,  does  more  and  better  work,  withstands  more  rugged  work, 
and  is  doing  work  other  types  of  mills  cannot  do. 

Slow  Speed— THE,  RING  IS  THE  WHY— Low  Power. 

ALL  GRINDING  PARTs  made  of  MANGANESE  STEEL.  Those  who  Investigate  invariably  Buy. 

We  maintain  a  Testing  Plant.  Send  sample,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will  pulverize  it  free.  Better  yet, 
come  and  see  it  pulverized.  Written  guarantee  with  each  machine.  30  days’  test  at  your  works. 

'  Send  for  circulars  and  information. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

Suite  410  Jaccard  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
BRICKYARD  REQUIREMENTS 


OUR  STANDARD  SHOVELS 

are  also  in  great  favor — the  larger  mod¬ 
els  satisfactorily  meeting  requirements 
where  a  high  cut  is  necessary. 


Model  35— C.  H.  Klein  Brick  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn. 


The  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  Excavating  Machinery  is  the  best  the 
market  affords,  therefore  it  is  EFFICIENT,  RELIABLE  AND  DURABLE. 

We  also  build 

ELEVATOR  AND  DIPPER  DREDGES— DRAG=LINE  EXCAVATORS— BALLAST  UNLOADERS. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  3,  MARION,  OHIO 

Chicago.  1442-3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York!  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco!  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


OUR  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

swinging  in  a  complete  circle,  will  dig 
and  deliver  your  material  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

For  moderate  outputs,  this  is  the  most 
economical  machine,  as  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  man. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Sales  Agents  for 


THE  FATE  LINE  OF  CLAYWORKING  EQUIPMENT 
THE  ELWOOD  DRY  PRESS.  THE  JOPLIN  ROCK  CRUSHER 

Dayton,  Ohio,  LJ.  S.  A. 


If  you  are  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  screen  and  are  undecid¬ 
ed  which  will  best  serve  your  pur¬ 
pose,  let  us  help  you  out  of  your 
difficulty  by  installing  the 

“MECO  PIANO 
WIRE  SCREEN” 

It  is  properly  designed  and  is 
the  most  substantially  built  Screen 
on  the  market  today,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  the  wires  can  not 
spread  and  can  be  replaced  with¬ 
out  buying  especially  designed 
wires  from  the  manufacturer  at 
prohibitive  prices.  We  guarantee 
the  capacities  for  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  size  Screens  are  sold.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  2,  which  briefly  sets 
forth  the  merits  of  this  Screen,  and 
presents  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  subject  of  screening  clay  by 
this  process. 


Every  manufacturer  of  clay  products  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  drying  clay  wares.  This  is  an  inher¬ 
ent  feature  of  the  industry  and  it  is  certainly  to  the  interest  of  every  manufacturer  of  clay  ware  to  install  that 
system  which  will  do  the  work  at  the  least  cost  and  with  the  most  uniform  success,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  dried  product.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  only  system  that  will  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  the  most  exacting  is  the 

JUSTICE 
RADIATED 
HEAT  DRYER 


We  know  this  is  a  rather  broad  statement,  but  if  given 
the  opportunity  we  will  be  able  to  convince  you  of  its 
truth.  This  Dryer  will  dry  a  larger  variety  of  clays  and 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  uniformly  dried  ware  than 
any  other.  It  is  an  economical  Dryer  to  install,  because 
there  is  no  expense  for  upkeep;  the  fuel  consumption  per 
ton  of  dried  ware  is  less  than  in  any  other;  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  labor 
is  required  to  operate  it; 
conditions  are  always 
under  full  control  of  the 
operator.  Successful  re¬ 
sults  are  always  certain. 
Our  Bulletin  No.  1  wall 
tell  you  all  about  it  and 
it  will  be  a  privilege  to 
send  it  to  you,  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  do  upon 
request. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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Hundreds  of  Clayworkers  Ise 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixers 

THEY  WOULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  THEM 
FOR  MANY  TIMES  THE  COST. 

%%/■■%/  The  principal  reason  is  because  it  saves  them  the  labor  of  one  to  two  men, 

Tt  11  I  and  pays  for  itself  the  first  year  from  the  wages  thus  earned.  That  is  enough 
reason.  But  there  are  others.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  another.  It  mixes  the  clay 
perfectly  and  tempers  it  for  further  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  feed  is  so  regular  that 
it  does  not  vary  ten  bricks  per  hour,  and  the  machine  has  a  capacity  of  from  10,000  to 
100,000  bricks  per  day,  the  quantity  being  regulated  at  will  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
end  feed  gate,  or  by  increasing  or  lessening  the  speed  of  the  pulley.  It  requires  only 
2  H.  P.  to  operate  a  full  load,  and  this  power  is  more  than  saved  because  of  the  steady 
and  even  feed. 


Type  A,  Extra  Heavy  Right  and  Left  Side  Delivery  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  Box  Removed 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  better 
method  of  mixing  and  feeding  clay  in  brick  and  tile  factories  and  all  clayworking  plants. 
It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  seven  years.  The  saving  in  labor,  increase  of 
production  and  improvement  in  product  which  it  effects,  makes  it  a  necessity  to  the  up- 
to-date  clayworker. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  156,  MARION,  INDIANA 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  Branch 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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JUST  THE  CUTTER  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 


It  is  the  Simplest  Automatic  Side  Brick  Cutter  on  the  Market.  It  has  many  advantages  over  any 
other  type  of  cutting  table.  Let  us  send  you  our  latest  Catalogue  with  complete  information. 


OUR  FLUE  BLOWER  WILL  REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


WHAT  WE  SAY: 

The  MARION  FLUE 
BLOWER  will  remove 
every  particle  of  soot  from 
your  boiler  tubes  without 
fuss  or  labor  and  do  it  at 
a  guaranteed  saving  of  io 
per  cent. 

You  do  not  have  to  take 
anyone’s  word  but  your 
own,  because  we  agree  to 
send  it  to  you  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  if  it  fails  to  make  good, 
simply  send  it  back  atid  we 
pay  freight  charges  both 
ways. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

After  thirty  days’  trial,  our 
engineer  reports  satisfactory 
results  and  a  great  saving  of 
fuel  and  labor. 

Seymour  Water  Works 
Seymour,  Ind. 
W.  F.  Peter,  Supt. 


We  are  saving  at  least  $2.00 
every  day  over  the  old  system 
of  cleaning  the  tubes. 

C.  H.  Kellegg,  C.  E., 
i  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Onondago  Hotel  Corporation 

Herewith  enclosed  find 
check  in  payment  of  Flue 
Blower.  Never  before  has  it 
afforded  us  so  much  pleasure 
to  send  a  check.  Your  blow¬ 
er  does  all  you  claim  for  it, 
saves  more  fuel  than  your 
estimate. 

Sumter  Brick  Works 

Sumter,  S.  C. 
I.  A.  Ryttenberg,  Prop. 


WE  SAVE  OTHERS  MONEY— WHY  NOT  YOU? 


NO.  25  MARION  AUTOMATIC  SIDE.  CUTTER. 

An  important  feature  of  this  cutter  is  that 
the  length  of  cut  can  be  changed 
to  suit  requirements. 

MANUFACTURED  UNDER  BECHTEL’S  PATENTS. 


MARION  MACHINE,  FOUNDRY  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

All  Canadian  Orders  will  P.  O.  BOX  156 

be  Shipped  from  our 

Canadian  Branch  MARION,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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REMARKABLE 
i— OFFERin= 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  wrote,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  CLAY-WORKER,  ,n“1,'iana.us' 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Clay- Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number . 


County 


State 


CdS-Plt/^ PWQ{T17<.£:VI 
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TheYoungren  Continuous  Kiln 
Producer  Gas  Fired 


OUR  NUMEROUS  installations  of  the  YOUNGREN 
KILN  are  giving  splendid  results.  On  the  strength 
of  the  proven  results,  we  are  now  constructing  these  kilns  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  saving  of  60  %  of  the  cost  of 
burning,  combined  with  absolute  uniformity  of  burn  and  min¬ 
imum  kiln  losses  makes  this  Kiln  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
up-to-date  clayworker. 

It  is  built  in  two  types — COMPARTMENT  or  TUN¬ 
NEL,  and  is  successfully  burning  all  classes  of  clay  and  all 
the  principal  products. 

Literature  fully  covering  the  Youngren  Kiln  Will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Berg  Dry  Press 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  New  Model  Berg  Press  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construction. 
Stronger  than  ever,  yet  simple  in  its  massiveness,  it  stands  farther  in  advance 
of  all  other  machines  of  this  type  than  ever  before. 


Consider 
These  Points: 

( 1 )  Greater  pressure 
and  fewer  working 
and  wearing  points 
than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Brick  with  gran¬ 
ulated  surfaces  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible. 

(3)  Self-contained — 
No  out-board  bearing. 

(4)  All  working  parts 
above  clay  line. 

(5)  Instantaneous  ad¬ 
justment,  to  take  up 
wear  of  plungers,  close 
to  operator’s  hand. 

(6)  Each  press  ship¬ 
ped  complete  in  one 
piece. 


Our  Exhibit  No.  2111 
gives  complete 
details. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  RAYMOND  “777”  BRICK  MACHINE 

AND 

THE  RAYMOND  No.  2  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

Our  “777”  is  a  • 
brick  machine  of 
unapproached  rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  make 
more  brick  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  any 
other  machine  of 
equal  rated  capacity. 

Entirely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  every 
part  “Get-at-able.” 

A  product  of  the  best  Engineering  skill,  it  contains  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  the  modern  clay  working  machinery  builder.  Its  capacity  is  40,000 
to  60,000  standard  size  brick  per  ten  hours. 

Our  No.  2  Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  step  in  advance  of  all  other 

machines  on  the 
market  to-day. 
Working  parts 
reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of 
the  reel  makes  it 
free  from  rack 
and  jar.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  brick 
machine. 

Our  Exhibits  explain  these  machines  fully. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Are  You  Having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself — no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury ,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE,  CLAY  -  W  ORKER’S 


POCKET  KIT. 


Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

>  1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 
7<>  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Y ard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=CIass  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASILY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PLIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.5’ — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 

/ 

been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


|l  Great  Premium  Otter. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  ^ 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  the  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
,  untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right, 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay = Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY- WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 


beginning  with  the  . . issue.  Enclosed  find 

Name . . .  •  e  - 

Postoffice . . . . 


Street  and  Number.  ..........ea«.oo*« 

County •  State  o.o.ooo 
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gBtefe  me  <JL2k 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  A  LARGE,  HEAVY,  DOWN-DELIVERY  MACHINE  FOR 
LARGE  TILE,  TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  THIS  AND  FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

H.  BREWER  &  CO.  (jfjfitj?)  TECUMSEH,  MICH. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 

standard  of  excellence.  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 

other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


m 


~-v 


3TZ 


*  : 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 


Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  $  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  y%  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  1^  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  or  1*4  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out- 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  ^  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  1%  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

Horizontal  Machine 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  hest  material,  hy  shilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  hnck  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  hrick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

POTTS  MOLD  SANDER  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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From  Maine  to  California , 

From  Great  Lakes  to  the  Coast, 

Men  are  Wheeling  our  “Brick  Borrows; 
“Came  from  Wellington”  they  boast 


of  our  Barrows  and 
Trucks  sold  last  year  in 
the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


Detail  of  case-hardened  end 
Roller  Bearing. 


The  very  best  roller  bearing 
on  the  market. 


hcr  Green  Brick,  Burnt  Brick,  Tile,  Pallets  or  Sand;  Steel  Slat  Barrows;  Bar 
■ows  with  or  without  Springs;  Barrows  with  or  without  Roller  Bearings. 

Send  for  catalogue  describing  our 
19  Different  Styles. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 

,  A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  Illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses*,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
Invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  In  lots  of 

1,000,  $20.00. 


.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine 

NEW  HSlVEJV  BRICK  MACHINES 

are  popular  at  home  because  of  their  superior  qualities.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are  the  product  of  NeW  HaVen  machines. 
For  hard  service  they  are  sure  to  satisfy  where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  why 
each  New  Haven  machine  is  a  standing  advertisement,  and  ,why  all  users  recom¬ 
mend  them. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build  and  we.  build  them  well.  We  build  them  with  the 
greatest  strength  placed  where  it  is  the  most  required.  We  build  them  with  stout 
shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners,  and  all  othei  details 
in  proportion.  We  build  them  so  they 

DO  jVOT  BREAK  DOW JV  EVER^Y  DAY. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 

A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 


Successors  to  MADDEN  Cs  CO.  and  SCOTT=MADDEN  IRON  WORKS,  R-ushville  Plant 
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The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  j.Uo  Ofif **  tells  you  k°w  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 
111  LHC  vylllLt:  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter ;  gives  abbreviations ;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 


Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


Prinfed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  nfc  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5^  x  8J-  ins.  Contains  over  1000.  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

it  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
cludmg  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
.Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 

_  method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

®ach  Vy  ord  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Ilome,  School  and  Office, 
Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 


IOOO  PAGES 


SIZE  5i  x  8*  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  in.iury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

r 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.).  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 

Has  a  die  of  extra  depth  and  brick  are  moving  downward  in 
the  die  while  pressure  is  applied.  Result  Smoother  brick. 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


AUGER  MACHINES,  CUTTING  TABLES,  PUG  MILLS, 

DRY  PANS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 


We  solicit  your  inquiries. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid- 
mg  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13}4  in.  by  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  -Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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YOU  WOULDN’T  SPEND 

$2000  on  an  AUTOMOBILE 

\ 

till  you  had  inquired  into  the 
merits  of  the  various  machines 

NOW  WOULD  YOU? 

Then  don’t  rob  the  stockholders 
of  your  Company  by  spending 
from 

$10,000  to  $200,000 

of  their  money  on  a  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe, 

Tile  or  Sand  Plant  without  first  in¬ 
vestigating  the  merits  of  the  various 
makes  of  machines  needed  for  your 
plant. 

Secure  the  judgment  of  these  acknowl¬ 
edged  old  experts  ranged  alongside 
here  among  others;  or  better,  visit 
their  plants. 

THEY  USE  STEVENSONS 

BUILT  AT  WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 
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UP  TO  DATE. 

A  dozen  or  more  valuable  im¬ 
provements  on  Pan  and  Press— 
money-saving  and  money-mak¬ 
ing — in  the  past  jTear  or  two. 


ENDURING. 


SPEEDY. 


Pan  Record: — Sixteen  years 
on  hard  shale  and  good  for 
many  years  more. 

Press  Record: — Thirty  years 
and  still  running. 


Pan’s  Record:— 108, 000 brick 
in  a  single  day  for  one  pan. 

Press  Record: — 720  24-inch 
in  5  hours;  9,400  4-inch  in  10 
hours. 


_  os  a  • 

BEST  EVER. 

Users  say:  “Best  machinery 
on  the  market.” 

“Gives  little  or  no  trouble.” 
“Your  Press  is  a  dandy.” 
“Best  Press  in  Canada.” 
“Your  Pans  are  first-class.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


dry  pans 

WET  PANS  and 
SAND  MILLS  with 

i 

Frn*t  Patent  Emptying  Device 

Engines  and  Boilers  for  All 

Purposes. 

FEED  WATER  HEATERS. 


Ask  Anybody  Who  is  Using 
FROST  GOODS. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


The 


Works  at 

GALESBURG, 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILL. 


Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.— A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek. 


c  inti  &  ~  worn? 
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Friction  Drive  Elevator. 


Gravity  Elevator. 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 


Platform  Elevator. 


Plymouth, 
Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 


Mention  The  Cla  r-W obkeb. 


May,  1911. 
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Vol.  LV,  No. 


ADAMS  BRICK  CO 


MANur^CTunCR? 

Red  Building.  Colonial.  Mission.  Plain  Glazed. 

ano  Sewer  Brick 


Common  Building 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Feb.  10,  19H 


We  Guarantee 
the  Results 
Will  be 
The  Same 
For  You. 


Positive 
Satisfactory 
Screening 
Is  Our 
Business. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. , 

Bloomington  Ills 
Gentlemen: 


Wo  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  15th  and  aro 
pleased  to  state  that  your  screen  which  we  installed  last  spring 
is  doing  excellent  work  for  us.  The  positive  nature  of  its  screen 
lng,  eliminating  entirely  all  of  the  coarser  particles  of  shale, 
gives  our  product  a  much  more  uniform  texture  without  grinding 
to  an  extreme  fineness,  and,  while  we  were  assured  of  its  work 
and  increased  capacity  in  wet  mud,  we  must  admit  that  the  results 
have  surprised  us  and  we  run  rirht  along  in  wet  shale,  the 
screen  putting  it  through  all  right. 


Tours  very  truly 


DUNLAP  nFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill 


Two  Way  Dump  Car  No.  241 


No.  133  Single  Deck  Dryer  Car 


Branch,  1015  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


/ 


JUNE,  191 1 


Subscription,  Yearly,  $2.00 
Single  Copy,  25c 


INDEX  TO  ADS 
Page  903 


table  of  contents 

Page  890 
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For  Waste 
Heat-Steam 
or  Furnace 
Dryers 


l  on  tne  turbine  principle, 
i meter.  Low  Peripheral  speed 
Low  installation  cost 
and  best  of  all 


rcccty  Waste  Heat  Fan 


Save  horse  power, 


X(}A Ot  "AX*. 


DETROIT,  MICH 


sagas 


‘‘Detroit”  Return  T rap  as  Applied  for  Single  Trap 
System  or  as  upper  trap  of  Double  Trap  System. 


Detroit”  Return 
Trap  System 


Will  keep  steam  drying  surfaces  free 
of  condensation  and  hotter  because  of 
high  heating  surface  efficiency. 

Low  pressure  coils  perfectly  drained 
without  injection  of  cold  condensing 

water  and  therefore  higher  tempera** 

ture  of  feed  water  and  saving  of  fuel. 

Automatic  boiler  feed  without  pumping. 

Write  for  treatise  No.  266  C. 


►  irC  CCC  Fans 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Clay  Disintegrators  or  Grinders 


The  Chambers  No.  2  Special  Clay  Disintegrator. 


For  all  around  work  on  surface  dug  plastic  clays  used  either  for  stiff  tempered  or  soft  molded  brick¬ 
making,  this  machine  has  an  enviable  record.  Receives  clay  in  either  dry  or  moist  condition,  throws  out 
the  larger  stones  and  crushes  the  smaller  ones.  A  very  reasonable  attention  to  maintenance  keeps  our 
Disintegrators  in  condition  for  good  work  and  insures  continued  satisfaction.  One  brickmaker  claims  to 
have  put  clay  for  27  millions  of  brick  through  one  of  our  No.  2  Special  Disintegrators  without  any  repairs! 
This  is  an  unusual  record.  Conditions  must  have  been  exceptionally  favorable.  The  next  customer  may 
have  a  mixture  of  flint  rock  and  gummed  sand  that  would  cause  him  to  divide  that  record  by  ten  at  least, 
but  the  No.  2  Special  grunts  a  little  and  then  goes  on.  We  don’t  sell  many  stiff  mud  brick  machines  to  the 
New  England  Brick  Manufacturers  but  we  sell  them  our  Disintegrators. 

We  build  several  sizes  and  have  oile  machine  designed  for  the  man  who  feeds  horse  shoes  and  steel 
wedges  along  with  other  things  sent  up  by  the  steam  shoveler. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

BricKmaKing  Machinery 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


See  ads  on  pages  898  and  899. 
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RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

the: 


w»*  ■*ea?*  ■>  A  .r  ^  c  "•. 


~am :  L. 


CURS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QUARRIES 


TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 


,  CEIRENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  Sc  MRG.  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin-Co 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


STOP 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


at  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co  ,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 
at  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Sliawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

to  British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  27. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens— Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

^  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

^  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

what  for. 

With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints, 
f  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


TOR  DRYERS  i 


l  FOR  DRYERS  i 


that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement,  it  is  our  practice 
to  give  to  each  drying  problem  the  individual  study  and  treatment 
it  requires,  thus  insuring  successful  results. 

No  experimenting  at  your  expense.  What  we  undertake  we  do. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  Western 
manufacture. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


i  FOR  DRYERS  i 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


OUR  NEW  FOUR=MOLD  “SPECIAL”  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 


Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

■f*s  ^ 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 
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BALANCED-PRESSURE 


THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature. 
Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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Back  View. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Pvenue  and  Old  Manchester  f^osd,  St.  Ltouis,  mo. 


The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 

Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Grath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 

Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face— Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

For  further  information  write 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Llebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDQ.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 

“THE,  OPEN  DOOR” 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NEW 
BOOKLET  showing  the  1911  improvements. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

Sold  by  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  20  W©St  .TacRson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  ^ 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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The  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Address  all  communications 
to  company  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 


SCOTT-MADDEN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 


Weighs  Fifteen  Tons. 
Makes  Brick  Every  Day. 
Has  less  parts  than  any 
other  Press  ever  invented. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Dry  Press  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery,  Stiff  Mud  and 
Drain  Tile  Machin¬ 
ery,  Steam  Shovels 
and  Dredges,  and  so¬ 
licit  your  orders  for 
supplies  and  repairs 
on  all  kinds  of  Clay¬ 
working  Plants. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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WHY  does  the  av;  rage  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quaitered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn  t  he 
use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 
in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  laf  or- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  produce! s  in  the 
accepted  sense— and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Why  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor. 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL ^and 
to  Drovide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOE^  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  lab  or  savi  ng 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 

business — THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES?  . 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  do  . 

And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don’t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  your 

superintendent  increase  the  profits.  . 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple— inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 

inexpensive  to  maintain.  _ 

We  say  new— but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  bee 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years— long  enough  to  discove 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy.  UAmu/s  r  R  AV 

This  message  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV¬ 
ITY  BRICK  CARRIER— also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferen  . 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “  Wheelers ’’-day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk 
lay  off  or  go  on  a  strike;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping. 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pac 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brie 
between^  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage.  Made  of  sPteel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automa 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition— just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested  that’s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
y mi r ^artkular  case— tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  M ATHE.WS,  Ltd  ,  London  England. 
Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 
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piVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
*  Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 


STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STEJLLE,  6  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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SAWYER  BELTING  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

There  is  a  Sfiecial^onn  of  SAWYER  Belt  made  for  Every 
Different  Belt  Condition  to  be  found  in  all  Brick-Clay-Cement- 
and  Tile  Plants. 

The  SAWYER,  is  the  Belt  with  an  IndMduaUty_  Each 
SAWYER  Belt  is  constructed  specially  for  the  Particular  Work 
it  is  intended  to  do,  which  accounts  for  the  Universal  Satisfaction 
and  Esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  Superintendents  and  Factory 
Managers  everywhere. 

The  Engineering  Department  of  this  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  staff  of  Transmission  and  Conveying  Experts,  is 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  perplexing  belting 

problems  for  you. 

Have  YOU  a  Belting  Problem  to  be  solved? 

The  services  of  the 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

are  FREE. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay*  W™* 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order- 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER. 

Knowledge  is  Power 


The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  1  he  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
2o%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Glay-WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00  0ur  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 
American  Magazine. . .  1.50 


$3.00 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping.  . .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 

Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Country  Life  in  America  4.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r.  3.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Columbian .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value. ..... $6.50 


$3.40 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Irrigation  Age . . . 

Cosmopolitan . 

.  $2.00 

.  1.00 
.  1.00 

Our  Price 

$2.80 

Value. .  . .  . 

•  $4.00 

CLAY- WORKER. . . 

Pearson’s  . . . 

Brickbuilder. ....... 

.$2.00 

.  1.50 
.  5.00 

$6.50 

Value . 

.  $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . . . . 

Cosmopolitan  ........ 

Physical  Culture . 

World’s  Work . 

.$2.00 

.  1.00 
.  1.50 
.  3.00 

$5.10 

Value . 

.  $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER . 

Motor . 

Suburban  Life . 

Pearson’s . 

.$2.00 

.  3.00 
.  3.00 
,  1.50 

$7.20 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER......  $2.00 

Munsey .  1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value. .....  $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5. 00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$6.30 


Value. .....  $8.00 
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CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age  ..... -  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion .. .  1.75 
McClure’s . 1.50 

Value . .  $5.25 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth's  Companion  .. .  1.75 

Value. . $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American ....  3.00 
Current  Literature .....  3.00 
Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $9.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World  ..... .  1.50 

Success . 1.00 

Value _ _ _  $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER .....  $2.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly ...... .  5.00 

Value ......  $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER  ...  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . .$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER .  $2.00 

Century . 4.00 

Current  Literature. _  3.00 

Value . $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  0u_L^!ce 

Country  Life .  4.00 

Delineator . . .  1.00  $6  25 

McClure’s..... . .  1.50  *  - 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  1.00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00  $4.50 

V alue ......  $6.00 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $5.75 

Value. .....  $8.00 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s . 2.50  ^  __ 

Delineator .  1.00  $3.75 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today. .  1.50  -A 

Hampton’s . .  1.50  $3.5U 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan.........  1.00  — - 

Century . 4.00  $5.7  5 

Value . $7.00 

If  norie  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay- Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 


Name . . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired..... . 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  824-826 lnginlBrrs>0BUnd^0m0tlve  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yltilfied  Stale  ana  Fire  Slag  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


^A>BUILDINa  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATION 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 


THE  DECKMAN=DUTY  BRICK  CO. 

Paving  Brick  and  Block. 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  Carollton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  -  B.  VS^orth,  Texas. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


—  -  -  -  - 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

JLsVX  X  X  X  XlXJLl  X  XX  ▼  XX  i  VX  XIJL  v  Vj JL\. 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


B.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
•‘Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dosens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  hy  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  'ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  af 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Do  You  W ant  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  kao¬ 
lin,  and  piire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  1  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  recor  or 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
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Many  of  the  Users  of 
The  Standard  Drier 

were  previously  users  of  other  steam  driers  or  other  dry¬ 
ing  systems.  Their  records  show  conclusively  that  The 
Standard  Drier  dries  more  of  their  product  in  better 
condition  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  any 
other  equipment  they  ever  used. 

Also,  that  The  Standard  Drier  costs  less 
to  operate  and  maintain  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  condition  than  any  other. 

Mind  you,  these  are  not  merely  claims, 
but  are  the  signed  statements  of 
brick  manufacturers  all  over  the 
country.  You’ll  find  the  let¬ 
ters  in  our  catalog.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Write  The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547 
McCarty  St., 

Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 


Vol.  LV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE.  1911. 


No.  6. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  CLAY  METHODS. 


Some  Comparisons. 


>y  H.  W.  Johns,  San  Francisco. 


IN  THE  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  and  kindred  products  of 
clay  many  strikingly  different  methods  are  in  vogue  when 
comparisons  are  drawn  between  practices  pursued  in  the 
United  States  and  those  of  England,  where  the  beauties  of 
terra  cotta  had  their  birth. 

Wide  as  the  subject  is  in  its 
entirety,  the  writer’s  object  after 
twenty  years’  experience  on  both 
sides  of  “the  pond,”  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  to  outline  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  obtaining  both 
In  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  great  center  of  the  clay 
industry  in  the  latter  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  in  Denbighshire,  in 
North  Wales.  The  enormous 
supply  of  red  and  buff  clays  at 
Ruabon  has  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation.  The  pioneer  of  the  clay 
industry  in  England  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  late  James  Cos¬ 
ter  Edwards,  of  Trevor  Hall, 

Llangollen.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  Edwards,  an 
energetic  young  man,  decided  to 
build  a  couple  of  kilns  at  Rua¬ 
bon  for  the  manufacture  of  red 
facing  bricks.  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  received  with  some 
amusement  by  deriders,  but,  re¬ 
warded  by  his  enterprise,  in  a 
few  years  this  plucky  engineer, 
employing  the  best  talent,  be¬ 
came  the  world’s  greatest 
clay  manufacturer.  He  built 
huge  manufactories  at  Peny- 

bont,  Trefynant  and  Rhos.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  world  famous  red-facing  bricks  found  their  way 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  the  bricks  bearing 
the  firm’s  initials,  “J.  C.  E.,”  have  been  in  constant  demand 
for  decades.  At  Penybont  the  open  clay  pit  has  attained 


Oramental  Terra  Cotta  Panel  Made  by  the 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Co. 


gigantic  proportions,  but  alongside  the  banks  of  the  “Sacred 
Dee”  illimitable  supplies  of  virgin  red  clay  await  conversion 
into  the  beautiful  products  of  the  firm,  which  is  now  managed 
by  the  two  sons,  Edward  Lloyd  and  James  Coster  Edwards, 
both  thoroughly  democratic  in  their  ideas. 

Competitors  came  with  the  Ruabon  field  in  Monk  and 
Newell,  Henry  Dennis,  the  great  Cornish  mining  king,  and 
several  others.  Ruabon;  became  a  hive  of  industry  and  its 
skilled  workers  were  in  great  request  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  terra  cotta  and  the  accompanying  clay  products 
were  manufactured  on  a  wide  scale.  With  an  unsurpassed 

natural  clay  and  thoroughness  of 
manufacture,  the  North  Wales 
material  was  utilized  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  fine  buildings  which 
grace  the  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Blue  and  brindled  bricks, 
flooring  quarries  and  roofing 
tiles  were  exported  and  are  still 
being  exported  to  '  the  United 
States,  South  Africa  and  Europe, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  resisting  qualities  and  the 
beautiful  colors  produced.  Doul- 
tons  have  large  factories  in 
Lambeth  (London)  and  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire;  so  also  have  Stiff  & 
Co.,  whilst  Burmantofts,  of 
Leeds,  carry  on  a  large  trade  in 
the  north  of  England  especially. 
Many  large  potteries  exist  in 
Lancashire,  principally  at  Ac¬ 
crington,  a  dangerous  competitor 
to  Ruabon  both  for  quality  and 
color.  Other  large  potteries  in¬ 
clude  Hathern  Station  Company, 
of  Loughborough,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  and  the  Tamworth  Terra 
Cotta  Works  in  Staffordshire. 
At  all  these  concerns  the  skilled 
mechanics  and  leading  drafts¬ 
men  of  Ruabon  played  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  developing  the 
trade  and  perfecting  many  useful  devices  to  facilitate  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  goods  placed  on  the  market. 

A  good  sprinkling  of  the  Ruabon  draftsmen  found  their 
way  to  America  during  periods  of  slackness  of  trade  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  with  a  fund  of  experience  gathered  at  the  “World’s 
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clay  hub.”  These  knights  of  the  pencil  readily  found  lucra¬ 
tive  positions  among  the  potteries  of  the  United  States. 

The  salubrious  climate  of  California  naturally  attracted  a 
fair  percentage  of  these  British  draftsmen,  for  in  the  Golden 
West  an  enormous  trade  in  terra  cotta  has  been  built  up  and, 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco  after  the  memorable 
cataclysm  of  earthquake  and  fire  of  April,  1906,  the  products 
of  clay  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  beautiful  and 
handsome  buildings  which  grace  the  newest  of  the  world’s 
great  cities. 

In  England  practically  all  of  the  responsibility  for  the  car¬ 
rying  through  of  a  large  terra  cotta  or  brick  contract  rests 
with  the  draftsman,  and  that  worker  alone.  Scale  drawings 
and  generally  full-size  details  are  supplied  by  the  architect. 
On  thick  white  paper  a  drawing  is  prepared,  figured  and 
jointed  showing  the  various  pieces  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  work  required.  Shrinkage-sized  details  are  made  and 
handed  to  the  plaster-shop  foreman.  Plaster  models  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  checked  by  the  draftsman,  and  then  the  molds  are 
made.  The  draftsman  has  always  entered  the  marks,  descrip¬ 
tion,  size  and  other  data  in  a  ledger.  Every  morning  the 
molds  are  distributed  to  the  finishers  who  customarily  work 
for  that  individual  draftsman,  who  himself  enters  in  the  fin¬ 
isher’s  book  the  quantities  to  be  made,  which  would  include!  a 
liberal  percentage  of  “overs.” 

When  the  pieces  are  made  they  are  removed  to  a  drying 
shed  and  placed  later  in  kiln  when  sufficiently  dry.  There  the 
difficulty  in  English  potteries  frequently  appears  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  At  most  of  the  potteries  there  the  kiln-fillers  remove  the 
square  pieces,  which  are  simpler  to  set  in  the  kiln  than  the 
irregularly  shaped  pieces,  which  are  left  on  the  shelves 
through  negligence.  Seeing  vacancies  in  front,  the  drying- 
shed  man  places  green  blocks  in  front,  and  the  awkard  pieces 
are  for  a  time  lost.  This  unsystematic  practice  causes  re¬ 
peated  annoyances,  for  when  the  work  emerges  from  kiln 
essential  pieces  are  missing  and  delays  result  until  the  lag¬ 
gards  are  unearthed,  placed  in  kiln  and  burnt.  Gradually  bet¬ 
ter  management  will  bo  brought  to  bear  on  this  phase  of  terra 
manufacture.  Usually  in  England  the  awkward  pieces  are 
“boxed,”  that  is,  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the 
kiln,  or  even  lower,  and  built  around  by  br-icks  projected 
gradually  to  form  an  arch  of  the  old  Roman  type.  Then  a 
level  platform  is  formed,  above  which  square  pieces  are  piled 
up  as  high  as  desirable.  Coal  and  slack  are  used  for  fuel 
throughout  England,  whereas  oil  is  in  general  use  in  Cali¬ 
fornia — a  much  simpler  fuel  to  commence  the  kiln  with,  and 
withal  infinitely  easier  to  regulate  than  the  intermittent  shov¬ 
eling  into  the  fireholes  of  coal  or  slack. 

Each  draftsman,  like  stonemasons,  who  originally  were  the 
chief  ranks  from  which  recruits  were  drawn,  has  a  distinctive 
trade  or  “banker”  mark  on  the  pieces  under  his  control.  When 
these  pieces  of  terra  cotta  are  removed  from  the  kiln  they  are 
placed  on  that  draftsman’s  sorting  ground  and1  there  sorted 
out  and  separated  They  are  later  assembled  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  draftsman,  and  ultimately  loaded  into  rail¬ 
way  wagons  after  having  been  checked  by  the  draftsman,  who 
is  also  responsible  for  the  consignment  sheet  detailing  goods 
dispatched.  This  way-bill  is  mailed  to  the  contractor  and  the 
quantities  dispatched  are  entered  carefully  in  columns  set 
apart  for  that  purpose  in  the  draftsman’s  ledger. 

The  key  plan  is  traced,  the  terra  cotta  and  molded  bricks 
indicated  thereon  being  tinted  and  the  tracing  sent  to  the 
builder.  No  setting  numbers  are  used,  and  the  builder  is 
guided  simply  by  the  mold  marks  on  the  pieces.  There  is  a 
very  perceptible  disadvantage  here  when  compared  with  the 
universal  practice  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  terra  cotta  draftsman  is  eminently  more 
difficult  than  in  England.  Not  unfrequently  young  American 
architects  supply  a  sketch  drawn  to  four  feet  to  one  inch,  re¬ 
questing  designs  to  be  submitted  for  approval.  The  drafts¬ 
man  then  works  out  a  scale  drawing  usually  three-fourths  of  an 


inch  to  a  foot,  figured  out  elaborately.  He  then  draws  his 
shrinkage-sized  details,  designing  ornament  suitable  for  the 
style  of  architecture  under  review.  Enrichment  occupies  a 
place  quite  prominently  in  American  terra  cotta  treatment  in 
contradistinction  to  its  sparse  employment  in  England.  The 
drawings  are  usually  accepted  with  slight  revisions  in  mould¬ 
ing  to  suit  the  whimsicalities  of  the  architect,  and  the 
work  is  proceeded  with. 

The  draftsman  prepares  a  working  drawing  depicting  every 
piece  of  terra  cotta  on  the  contract,  or,  if  several  sets  of 
windows  are  required,  an  illustration  of  one  is  deemed  sutfi- 


Terra  Cotta  Griffin  Made  by  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co., 

San  Francisco. 

cient.  The  shop  drawings  show  in  detail  the  various  kinds  of 
pieces  desired  and  the  contract  order,  thus,  “528  A.  D.”  The 
first-story  goods  are  marked  A,  the  second  B,  and  so  on. 

Each  separate  and  different  course  bears  a  distinctive  let¬ 
ter,  thus  A  for  the  plinth,  AB  for  the  jambs,  AC  for  the  lintel, 
etc.  Simple  odd  pieces  made  directly  in  the  clay  are  figured 
on  the  setting  plan  and  the  mitre  cutter  makes  them  from  this 
information  alone,  “regulars”  being  used  fofi  mitering  when 
necessary. 

When  the  shop  details  have  been  prepared  for  all  the  terra 


cotta  on  the  first-scale  drawing,  the  setting  numbers  are 
plainly  marked  on  each  block  on  the  drawing,  for  Al.  to  A856w 
or  whatever  the  pieces  may  total  on  the  sheet.  All  the  terra 
cotta  is  carefully  assembled  after  leaving  the  kilns,  checked 
up  and  fitted  to  exact  sizes  with  close  joints,  so  that  no  chisel 
need  be  used  on  it  at  the  building,  provided  the  proper  care 
is  taken  by  the  setter  and  dimensions  of  the  building  are  cor¬ 
rect.  The  setters’  key  drawing  showing  the  individual  pieces 
bearing  their  distinctive  numbers  is  prepared  on  tracing  cloth, 
and  blue  prints  are  made  for  the  mitre  cutter  and  fitter  as  well 
as  copies  for  the  architect  and  contractor.  Blue  prints  are 
rushed  out  in  one-hundredth  of  the  time  of  the  old-fashioned 
tracing  method,  a  laborious  task  conservatively  held  to  in  the 
old  country. 

If  the  scale  drawing  be  correct,  all  the  copies  made  by  the 
blue-printing  process  are  absolutely  correct  and  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  the  tracing  clerk  omitting  anything  or  mis¬ 
interpreting  figures  or  other  data.  An  American  scoffer  attri¬ 
buted  the  infrequent  use  of  the  blue-printing  frame  in  England 
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and  England.  In  the  United  States  steel  construction  is  very 
common,  but  in  England  steel  is  not  liberally  employed  in  the 
structural  formation  of  a  building.  There,  all  the  terra  cotta 
is  made  selfsupporting,  and  a  small  steel  plate,  beam,  or  chan¬ 
nel  iron  is  only  introduced  as  a  last  resort  for  purposes  of 
absolute  safety.  Consequently,  in  manufacturing  terra  cotla 
horizontal  lintels,  perpendicular  joints  are  never  made;  in 
fact,  the  architect  would  instantly  condemn  such  work  as  un- 
constructional.  Radiated  or  joggle  joints  are  demanded. 
Another  joint  absolutely  abhorred  in  England  is  the  inside 
mitre-joint.  Not  one  architect  in  a  hundred  would  counten¬ 
ance  the  oblique  joint,  whereas  in  the  United  States  there  is 
never  any  hesitation  in  making  use  of  a  joint  at  mitres.  W 
saves  the  terra  cotta  maker  the  trouble  of  sticking  at  internal 
angles.  “Too  much  like  joinery,”  an  English  architect  would 
say.  In  England,  where  labor  and  plaster  are  cheap,  plaster 
moulds  are  made  for  almost  every  different  piece  required. 
There  a  tremendous  saving  might  be  effected  by  the  American 
method,  where  with  a  couple  of  regular  straight  pieces  mitred 


General  View  of  Steiger’s  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


to  the  absence  of  sunshine  in  the  foggy  little  isle,  as  he  cynic¬ 
ally  described  the  land  of  John  Bull.  Americans  always  tell 
you  that  England  is  bathed  in  fog  practically  all  of  the  year 
around  This  is  only  en  passant. 

In  England  the  customary  treatment  is  the  drawing  of  set¬ 
ting  plans  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  foot  on  Whatman’s! 
white  paper,  the  various  belt  courses  being  jointed  conven¬ 
iently  and  all  different  kinds  of  pieces  bearing  marks  or 
“stamps.”  The  American  system  of  numbering  the  pieces 
with  consecutive  numerals  is  never  adopted.  Only  seldom  is 
the  work  assembled  in  its  entirety,  and  consequently,  imthe 
absence  of  numbering,  a  perfect  fit  cannot  be  guaranteed,  for 
owing  to  the  almost  unavoidable  inequality  in  shrinkage  with 
all  repeating  pieces  by  interchange  ability  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  absolutely  exact  fitting.  With  the  use  of  setting  num¬ 
bers  each  piece  has  its  distinctive  and  relative  position  in  the 
building  as  it  has  in  the  assembling  room  or  fitting  shed. 
Another  obvious  advantage  is  that  when  the  contractor  makes 
any  inquiries  he  can  by  the  American  system  refer  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  any  identical  block  which  he  desires  replacing. 

The  modes  of  jointing  are  entirely  different  in  America 


and  stuck  together  a  noteworthy  saving  is  easily  made.  Care¬ 
fully  scratched,  moistened  and  thoroughly  welded  together,  no 
American  mitred  pieces  fall  apart.  The  use  of  small  "stop 
blocks”  in  the  moulds  is  more  generally  favored  than  in  the 
United  States.  For  any  special  lengths  in  the  English  pot¬ 
teries  this  loose  stop  is  moved  along  in  the  mould,  and  any 
requisite  length  shorter  than  the  mould  itself  is  easily  pressed. 
The  plaster  moulds  in  England  are  generally  of  four  sides  and 
a  case,  but  in  the  United  States  considerable  plaster  is  saved 
by  dispensing  with  the  case  and  the  body  of  the  mold!  is  held 
together  by  hoop-iron  bands  tightly  clasped  around  the  four 
sides,  which  are  held  to  the  bottom  piece  and  each  other  by 
knuckles.  .  • 

In  the  American  skyscraper,  where  steel  work  provides 
the  massize  structural  skeleton  of  the  building,  terra  cotta  is 
essentially  more  of  a  veneer,  and  consequently  it  is  often  very 
deeply  scored  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  iron  work.  Here 
the  use  of  anchors  is  necessary.  Very  few  anchors  are  used 
in  England.  Sometimes  chimney-capping  corners  are  cramped 
to  the  closers.  Mullions  are  held  in  line  generally  by  slate 
dowels. 

Making  directly  in  the  clay  is  almost  unheard  of  in  practice 
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on  the  other  side.  Here  a  great  deal  of  the  odd  pieces  of  terra 
cotta  are  so  prepared  and  mitre  pieces  up  to  four  or  five  in 
number  of  a  kind  are  stuck  in  the  plastic  state  by  efficient 
workers.  Particularly  in  elaborate  entrances,  where  repeti¬ 
tion  is  out  of  the  question,  the  masses  of  ornamentation  are 
built  up  solidly  in  clay  and  then  the  ornamental  modeller 
deftly  performs  his  work.  After  acceptance  by  the  architect 
the  modeller’s  assistants  joint  up  the  mass  of  clay  and  scoop 
out  the  back  to  facilitate  drying  and  reduce  the  weight  for 
shipping.  This  method  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  making  ex¬ 
pensive  plaster  moulds  as  in  England,  and  furthermore,  as 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  pieces  of  terra  cotta  are  dam¬ 
aged  in  manufacture,  remakes  are  seldom  required. 

At  Ruabon  terra  cotta  clay  shrinks  more  than  in  California. 
In  Wales  allowance  of  one  inch  in  ten  and  one-half  inches  is 
made  for  terra  cotta,  and  one  in  twelve  in  California.  Bricks 
in  both  places  shrink  one  in  twelve.  Whether  for  red,  cream 
or  gray  terra  cotta  the  clay  in  the  West  is  all  tempered  to 
shrink  one  in  twelve.  In  polychromatic  work  where  cream  or 
gray  clays  are  intermingled,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
same  mold  may  frequently  be  used. 

The  mission  style  of  architecture  still  has  its  devotees  in 
California,  for  there  the  quaint  old  missions  of  the  padres  or 
Spanish  priests  provide  historic  and  cherished  landmarks  of 
ending  antiquity.  Straight  lines  and  square  cuts  are  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  this  style.  Clinker  bricks  with  rustic 
projections  are  much  in  vogue,  but  this  class  of  bricks  is 
being  gradually  but  positively  displaced  by  the  new  “tapestry” 
brick  which  has  appeared  on  the  American  market  and  is  now 
all  the  rage.  This  brick  has  a  rough  wire-cut  surface  and  is 
burned  brown  to  resemble  toast.  These  toasted  bricks  with 
raked-out  large  joints  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  white  mat- 
glazed  terra  cotta  dressings. 

Many  of  the  large  apartment  houses  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  San  Francisco  have  exteriors  in  this  character 
treatment.  They  appeal  to  the  esthetic  taste  and  mark  a 
pleasing  departure  in  the  ever-present' striving  for  novelty  in 
frontage  treatment  of  a  building.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
terra  cotta  in  the  West  is  glazed  chiefly  with  matt  surface. 
California  favors  a  matt-surfaced  white  glaze  which  has  a 
clean  appearance,  and  with  a  matt  finish  is  not  so  trying  to 
the  eyesight  as  a  full  polished  glaze  which  in  a  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  damages  the  vision. 

Second  burning  with  glazed  work  has  been  generally  elimi¬ 
nated,  for  after  the  terra  cotta  has  come  from  the  dry  room 
it  is  sprayed  with  the  requisite  glaze  mixture  or  slip  and 
placed  in  the  kiln.  After  being  subjected  to  the  full  intensity 
of  heat  it  emerges  from  the  kiln  and  the  finished  product 
bears  the  beautiful  glaze  either  full  or  matt-dull  surface.  Not 
only  is  this  more  economical,  but  it  obviates  additional  hand¬ 
ling  which  would  be  necessitated  bv  burning  in  biscuit  and 
then  adding  the  glaze  and  reburning.  The  process  of  the 
manufacture  further  is  greatly  expedited  and  cheapened.1 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  dipping  terra  cotta  into  the 
liquid  glaze  mixture  was  relegated  to  oblivion  years  ago  in 
California,  and  everywhere  the  glaze  is  sprayed  on.  Many 
advantages  are  claimed  for  this  process  of  spraying  for  'prac¬ 
tically  no  handling  of  the  terra  cotta  is  required,  and  further¬ 
more  burring  pieces  are  unnecessary,  for  the  glaze  is  sprayed 
on  so  evenly  that  the  edges  are  never  burred  and  the  extra 
margin  allowed  in  England  does  not  require  to  be  trimmed  off. 
When  an  ashlar,  for  instance,  in  England  is  required  15x12 
inches  on  the  face,  a  three-eighths  of  an  inch  margin  is  al¬ 
lowed  and  slightly  nicked  along  the  sides.  The  glaze  after 
dipping  collects  or  burrs  on  this  margin  in  kiln,  and  before 
the  pieces  are  assembled  the  margin  is  trimmed  off  and  a  fine 
edge  ground  down  on  the  bedplate  or  rubbing  bed.  In  spray¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  appreciable  waste  of  glaze  being  placed  on 
parts  which  should  not  be  glazed,  that  is,  unexposed  surfaces. 

In  California  and  other  Pacific  Coast  States  no  attempts 
are  made  to  compete  with  the  beautiful  glazed  tiles  which 


have  made  England  so  renowned  throughout  civilization,  and 
especially  the  wondrous  majolica  and  lustre  tiles  for  internal 
mural  decoration,  which  there  are  practically  unknown.  In  a 
few  instances  they  have  been  imported  by  the  wealthy  in  some 
of  the  millionaire  mansions  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
Golden  West.  All  these  tiles  have  been  procured  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany.  Made  in  the  semi-dry  state,  these  six 
inches  square  tiles  are  provided  with  dove-tail  sinkings  on  the 
inside  which  facilitate  adherence  to  the  plaster  or  cement 
backing  of  the  wall  or  mantel.  The  tiles  are  usually  only  one- 
half  inch  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  patented 
device  used  in  England  to  manufacture  and  under-cut  dove¬ 
tailing  at  the  back  of  the  tile  is  rather  ingenious.  The  slightly 
dampened  and  highly  ground  clay  dust  is  deposited  on  a  plat¬ 
form  near  the  small  press  and  in  small  quantities  is  literally 
brushed  by  a  fillet  into  the  slot  on  the  table.  Directly  above 
this,  after  the  release  of  a  screw  wheel  clutch,  the  face  plate 
descends  and  the  clay  dust  is  solidly  pressed.  The  face  plate 
has  ridges  of  rubber  running  at  intervals  along  its  surface. 
Pressure  on  the  clay  causes  the  rubber  to  spread  and  cause 
an  undercut,  which  insures  a  grip  for  the  plaster.  After  the 
pressure  is  released  the  rubber  returns  to  its  normal  width 
and  is  easily  withdrawn  from  the  completed  tile. 

The  flooring  tiles  nine  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick  so 
familiar  in  England  find  no  imitations  in  the  West.  Quite 
recently  the  writer  noticed  some  of  the  Ruabon  red  quarrSes 
on  exhibition  in  the  window  of  some  premises  near  the  San 
Francisco  Builders’  Exchange,  where  they  were  very  greatly 
admired  for  their  hard  surface,  sharp  edges  and  undoubted 
excellent  wearing  qualities.  The  principal  tiles  made  in  San 
Francisco  are  6x8  and  8x8  inches  on  face,  and  2  inches  thick. 
These  tiles  are  utilized  for  facing  mantels,  for  hearths  and 
various  decorative  purposes.  They  have  a  sand  finish  with 
mottled  or  speckled  appearance  and  are  manufactured  in  a 
variety  of  colors.  Although  the  Californians  fairly  rave  over 
the  beauties  (?)  of  these  plain,  cumbersome  tiles,  others  who 
have  seen  the  higher  class  English  mantel  tiles,  with  their 
elaborate  patterns,  delicately  moulded  ornament,  and  pleasing 
glazes,  do  not  wax  so  enthusiastic  over  the  western  tile,  which 
many  regard  as  lacking  in  elegance,  lightness  and  artistic 
finish.  It  is,  of  course,  simply  a  rustic  tile  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  and  does  not  claim  to  rank  with  the  expensive-glazed 
encaustic  tile. 

Brick  is  almost  universally  used  in  England  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  and  many  large  buildings,  and  even  where 
stonework  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  structure  red  or  buff 
bricks  are  liberally  employed  in  fronting  buildings  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Consequently  window  arches  made  of 
brick  are  in  great  demand  there.  In  the  United  States  the 
majority  of  homes  are  built  of  lumber,  for  the  American  for¬ 
ests  yield  illimitable  supplies  of  timber.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  brick  camber  arches  in  England  many  use¬ 
ful  devices  for  facilitating  their  making  are  in  general  usage 
there.  Arch  bricks  here  are  made  by  a  hand  press — a  very 
slow  and  tedious  method.  The  writer  had  full  details  of  a 
most  ingenious  machine  for  making  all  kinds  of 'arch  bricks, 
plain  or  molded,  with  a  saving  of  nine-tenths  the  labor  en¬ 
tailed  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  cutting  brick  by  zinc  tem¬ 
plate  or  by  hand  press. 

Bricks  for  the  construction  of  cornices,  strings  and  plinths 
are  not  in  much  demand  nowadays,  for  the  market  in  the 
Western  States  is  flooded  with  cheap  galvanized  metal  cor¬ 
nices,  which  have  almost  completely  displaced  molded  bricks 
and  terra  cotta  in  this  respect.  This  cheap  and  temporary 
substitute  for  terra  cotta  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
false  joints  and  even  roll  joints  are  actually  made  in  the 
sheet  metal  cornices,  which  are  painted  over  afterwards  and 
the  whole  ensemble  has  virtually  the  appearance  of  real  terra 
cotta.  One  architect  recently  lamenting  the  universal  advent 
of  sheet  metal  work  for  facing  buildings  foretold  its  future 
disappearance,  for  experimenting  had  proved  to  him  that  such 
work  could  not  outlive  five  years  despite  the  annual  painting 
for  preservation.  He  predicted  that  inside  ten  years  terra 
cotta  would  regain  its  place  for  all  main  cornices  which  adornl 
all  the  large  buildings  in  the  West.  This  is  scarcely  credible, 
however,  to  the  lay  mind. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  ARCH  WORK. 


THIRD  PAPER. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  modifications  of  the  circle  arch 
which  we  need  not  discuss  in  detail  since  they  intro¬ 
duce  no  new  problems.  For  instance  we  have  circle 
arches  with  stone  or  terra  cotta  keys  and  quoins  and  we  must 
fill  in  the  space  between  with  ground  bricks. 

The  keys  may  be  of  bricks  and  if  the  dimensions  are  fixed 
we  lay  them  off  independenely. 

Arches  made  up  of  several  rings  introduce  no  complica- 


arch,  except  that  we  must  draw  one  full  arch  and  a  part  of  the 
second  in  order  to  get  the  pier.  The  two  arches  are  drawn  as 
single  arches  and  where  they  cut  at  the  point  A,  sketch  No.  9, 
a  vertical  mortar  joint  is  drawn  for  the  center  of  the  pier. 

The  pier  bricks  are  ground  over  the  same  patterns,  then 
cut  to  fit  the  angle  required  in  the  pier. 

In  such  arches,  the  dimensions  of  the  piers  give  us  some 
anxiety.  In  laying  up  the  supporting  piers,  the  contractor  will 
probably  not  clip  any  bricks  and  will  lay  them  up  whatever 
dimension  the  bricks  will  work,  and  he  may  have  the  stone  or 
terra  cotta  trimmings  cut  to  fit.  The  brickmaker  is  safe  in 
working  to  the  larger  dimension,  because  if  the  contractor 
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Br'o/i'en  <Joint<s 


tions  except  the  question  of  broken  or  through  radial  joints  as 

shown  in  sketch  No.  8. 

If  grinding  work  is  profitable,  or  the  draftsman  is  lazy,  the 
through  joint  will  be  used,  since  this  joint  will  require  moire 
bricks  and  in  laying  out  the  arch  in  the  drafting  room,  the 
radial  joinst  onlv  require  one  stepping  off.  The  contractor 
will  be  your  friend  if  you  will  use  the  broken  joint  since  it 
takes  fewer  bricks  and  less  labor  to  lay,  and  we  consider  it 
good  policy  to  help  the  contractor  all  we  can. 

Where  the  joints  are  broken,  we  simply  have  three  inde¬ 
pendent  arches  to  lay  off  instead  of  one,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  drawing  and  a  part  of  the  compound  structure. 

Double  and  triple  arches  are  simply  extensions  of  the  single 


uses  the  smaller  dimension,  the  pier  bricks  as  ground  can  be 
clipped  to  fit  at  small  expense  and  without  delaying  the  work 
in  any  consequence. 

This  drawing  should  be  marked  as  follows: 

.  No.  1. 

.  No.  2. 

.  No.  3. 

.  No.  4. 

. No.  5  rights,  from  No.  4. 

. No.  5  lefts,  from  No.  4. 

. No.  6  rights,  from  No.  1. 

Etc.,  etc. 

In  packing  them,  the  piers  should  be  packed  just  as  t  ley 
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will  lay  in  the  wall,  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the  brick  ma,son 
and  costs  the  brickmaker  very  little  additional,  and  often  saves 
a  mixup  at  the  building,  time  and  expense.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  so  pack  the  arches  that  the  contractor  cannot  go  -wrong, 
and  even  then  he  will  often  enough  prove  his  ability  to 
blunder. 

Segment  arches  are  but  parts  of  a  circle  and  present  no 
difficulty  provided  the  radius  is  given.  When  the  rise  is  given 
instead  of  the  radius,  the  half  width  of  the  opening  is  laid  off 
on  the  base  line  and  the  rise  on  the  center  line.  These  two 
points  are  connected  by  a  line  which  becomes  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  triangle. 

Find  the  center  of  the  hypothenuse  and  at  this  point  draw 
a  perpendicular  and  extend  it  until  it  cuts  the  center  line  of 
the  arch,  which  locates  the  center  of  the  circle. 

Flat-top  segment  arches  are  frequently  used,  which  brings 
In  a  question  whether  the  dimensions  as  given  shall  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  or  whether  the  top  shall  be  so  laid  out  as  to  come  level 
with  even  courses  of  wall  bricks. 

This  question  frequently  comes  up  in  “Jack”  arches. 

The  segment  should  be  drawn  as  a  complete  segment,  then 
cut  off  the  top  at  -whatever  height  is  required. 

In  this  way  ail  the  bricks  are  ground  over  one  set  of  pat¬ 
terns,  and  being  alike  are  more  cheaply  ground. 

The  bricks  forming  the  top  of  the  arch  will  then  have  to  be 


If  the  arches  are  not  cambered,  they  have  the  appearance 
of  being  sagged  in  the  center  which  is  very  objectionable. 

It  is  purely  an  optical  delusion,  but  the  only  way  to  correct 
it  is  to  curve  the  arch  slightly,  (camber,)  as  shown  in  sketch 
No.  10. 

The  camber  adds  slightly  to  the  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
arch,  but  does  not  increase  the  work  of  cutting  or  grinding. 

Let  us  assume  an  arch  with  4'-0"  opening,  5'-0"  width  on 
top,  l'-3"  face,  8"  reveal,  y2"  camber. 

We  lay  off  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  arch  using  the 
double  pencil  for  the  top.  The  center  line  is  drawn  and  the 
center  of  the  arch  is  located  by  joining  the  ends  of  the  top  and 
bottom  lines  of  the  arch  at  the  heel  and  extending  until  the 
line  cuts  the  center  line. 

We  next  lay  off  the  camber  and  since  this  circle  has  too 
long  a  radius  to  be  drawn  from  its  center,  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  put  a  brad  at  “G”  and  one  at  “H,” — the  two-  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  camber  circle. 

Then  with  a  ruler  on  edge  pressing  against  these  two 
brads,  we  spring  it  up  enough  in  the  center  to  fGrm  the  curve 

i 

and  draw  the  line.  The  curve  thus  drawn  is  probably  quite 
as  accurate  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  very  distant  center 
which  it  would  require. 

At  any  rate  we  never  have  had  any  question  raised  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  , 


cut  to  fit  the  arch  on  top  just  as  the  bricks  were  cu£  for  the 
piers  of  the  triple  arches. 

The  flat  or  “Jack”  arch  is  full  of  trouble  for  the  brick 
maker,  and  full-sized  drawings  from  the  architect  are  gener¬ 
ally  less  usable  in  such  arches  than  in  any  other. 

The  brickmaker  should  have  the  following  data: 

Width  of  opening,  height  of  face,  depth  of  reveal,  radius  or 
width  on  top  of  arch,  thickness  of  mortar  joint,  amount  of 
camber. 

He  usually  gets  the  first  three,  leaving  several  points  either 
for  his  decision  or  as  an  excuse  to  delay  the  work  by  asking 
for  the  additional  details. 

If  we  decide  the  question  of  flare,  we  keep  it  to  a  minimum, 
but  on  many  arches  of  twelve  inches,  or  wider,  face,  we  have 
adopted  a  rule  of  making  the  flare  four  inches  or  a  half  brick. 
If  we  have  any  latitude  in  the  height  we  make  it  to  come  out 
even  courses  of  wall  bricks,  but  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  drawing  should  show  the  top  of  the  arch  coming  level  with 
a  wall  joint,  allowing  the  heel  of  the  arch  to  come  where  it 
will.  This  saves  the  bricklayer  the  trouble  of  clipping  bricks 
to  bring  the  top  of  the  arch  up  to  the  mortar  line. 

He  can  gain  or  lose  sufficient  height  in  the  jamb  to  come 
out  at  the  proper  height  for  the  spring  as  shown  by  the  draw* 
ing,  and  it  is  his  business  to  do  so. 

The  camber  of  the  arch  in  the  center  is  an  important! 
feature  and  one  often  neglected. 


The  natural  way  of  spacing  off  the  radial  joints  would-be 
along  the  top  of  the  arch  from  heel  to  center. 

This  would  make  the  bricks  nearest  the  heel  thinner  ever 
increasing  in  thickness  as  we  approach  the  center. 

The  heel  bricks  are  also  longest  which  increases  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  thinness  while  the  center  bricks  are  shortest  which 
apparently  increases  the  thickness. 

Theoretically  the  longer  bricks  should  be  thicker,  and  while 
we  do  not  attempt  to  carry  out  this  principle  fully,  yet  we 
should  approximate  it. 

From  the  center  we  strike  a  light  circle  AB,  starting  at  the 
heel  a  litle  below  the  top  of  the  arch. 

On  this  circle  we  step  off  two  or  three  bricks  full  thickness 
plus  the  mortar  joint  and  draw  the  radial  lines  with  the  double 
pencil. 

We  drop  down  on  the  fourth  mortar  joint  and  strike  an¬ 
other  circle  (C-D),  upon  which  we  also  lay  off  two  or  three 
bricks  full  thickness  and  draw  the  radial  mortar  joints  and 
repeat  this  with  the  circle  (E-F.) 

In  the  arch  illustrated,  we  probably  would  continue  (C-D) 
past  the  center  and  complete  the  arch  entirely  with  it  instead 
of  making  the  second  drop  to  (E-F.) 

(E-F)  is  simply  put  in  to  show  how  several  drops  can  be 
made  in  wide  arches  with  excessive  flare. 

We  now  have  maximum  thickness  of  bricks  at  the  heel,  but 
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at  the  centef,  if  we  eliminate  the  circle  (E-F),  the  bricks  will 
be  somewhat  thinner. 

The  question  arises,  why  not  lay  off  all  the  bricks  on  the 
circle  (A-B)  and,  carry  out  the  idea  of  thick  and  thin  bricks 
more  completely  than  by  breaking  the  circles. 

We  do  this  in  narrow  arches  where  the  flare  is  not  too 
great,  but  on  wide  arches  with  great  flare,  the  center  bricks 
would  become  excessively  thin  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  in 
grinding  and  increases  the  breakage  which  does  not  please  us 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  number  of  ground  bricks 
which  does  not  please  the  contractor. 

The  circles  (A-C),  (C-D),  etc.,  should  properly  start  at  the 
top  of  the  arch  instead  of  below.  We  do  this  simply  in  order 
to  gain  all  that  we  possibly  can  in  the  start. 

Even  if  No.  2  was  not  perfectly  filled  out  to  the  end,  it 
would  never  be  noticed,  and  frequently  where  we  work  from 
one  circle  (A-B)  we  have  to  decrease  the  size  in  order  to 
come  out  a  half  brick  in  the  center. 

The  little  that  we  gain  on  No.  2  in  this  way  often  saves  two 
bricks  in  the  arch, — one  on  each  side, — it  is  simply  going  to 


the  limit  and  a  little  more. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  head  joints.  At  I  on  No.  1  brick 
we  erect  a  perpendicular  and  from  the  point  (S)  measure  up 
8%"  or  the  length  of  a  standard  brick,  and  with  the  double 
pencil  draw  the  head  joint.  From  (K)  we  drop  another  per¬ 
pendicular  which  enables  us  to  determine  whether  No.  2  can 
be  cut  from  a  standard  brick,  or  in  a  wider  face  enables  US',  to 
lay  off  the  second  brick. 

A  third  perpendicular  from  (L)  enables  us  to  lay  off  No.  3, 
so  that  it  can  be  cut  from  a  header,  and  the  numbers  above 
are  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

Frequently  the  face  is  of  such  width  that  we  have  to  use 
shorter  than  standard  lengths  in  order  to  break  the  joints  uni¬ 
formly,  but  this  introduces  no  trouble. 

The  matter  of  importance  is  that  the  bricks  must'  not  be 
longer  than  can  be  cut  from  standard  lengths  unless  we  wish, 
to  make  special  bricks  for  the  work. 

If  the  reveal  is  more  than  four  inches,  then  No.  3  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  a  header  size,  but  if  the  reveal  is  only  four 
inches,  then  No.  3  may  be  any  length  that  will  break  joints 
properly. 

It  now  only  remains  to  fill  in  all  the  head  joints.  If  there 
were  no  camber,  the  head  joints  would  all  be  parallel  to  the 
base  line  and  could  be  drawn  in  with  a  T  square. 

The  camber,  however,  changes  their  positions. 


We  do  not  wish  to  lose  all  the  camber  in  the  soffit  courses 
since  this  would  call  attention  to  the  camber,  but  instead,  to 
lose  it  gradually. 

For  instance  we  set  the  head  joint  of  No.  28  three-eightfls 
inch  higher  than  that  of  No.  3,  and  with  brads  at  either  end 
we  fill  in  the  intermediate  joints  with  the  ruler  set  on  edge 
and  sprung  to  follow  the  curve,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
camber  curve  was  drawn. 

The  head  joint  of  No.  26  is  set  one-quarter  inch  higher  than 
that  of  No.  1.  and  the  intermediate  joints  filled  in  as  before, 
and  the  head  joint  of  No.  29  is  set  one-eighth  inch  higher  than 
that  of  No.  4. 

In  this  way  the  camber  fades  out  in  the  height  of  the  arch, 
and  we  have  perfectly  carried  out  the  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
cambered  arch. 

Each  brick  must  be  numbered,  and  in  grinding  must  be  in 
rights  and  lefts  and  so  marked. 

Where  the  reveal  is  eight  inches  or  more,  we  must  'grind 
backups  for  Nos.  1,  6,  etc.,  which  need  only  be  beveled  on  the 
lower  edge  and  will  bfe  cut  headers  instead  of  stretchers  since 
they  need  only  be  four  inches  high. 

These  wall  be  ground  to  the  pattern  No.  1,  using  the  lower 
end  of  it,  and  where  The  backups  are  only  four  inches  long, 
each  full  length  brick  can  be  broken  after  grinding  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  right  and  left  of  the  pattern  in  question  at  one  operation. 

The  drawings  should  be  marked  with  the  order  number, 
names  of  architect  and  contractor,  size  of  the  arch,  and  a  let¬ 
ter  to  designate  it,  the  number  of  arches  in  the  job,  etc. 

The  number  of  rights  and  lefts  of  each  pattern  and  the 
number  of  full  length  and  half  length  soffit  bricks  and  their 
pattern  number  should  also  be  put  on  the  drawing. 

The  addition  of  keys  and  quoins  of  stone,  terra  cotta  or 
bricks  introduces  no  difficulties,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
any  such  keys  should  project  even  courses  of  wall  bricks  above 
the  arch. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SEWER  PIPE  MANUFACTURERS  PROSPEROUS. 


Stockholders  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  have 
received  the  annual  report  of  the  company,  which  shows 
profits  for  the  year  of  $150,315;  interest  paid  on  bonds  and 
bills  payable,  $98,389,  leaving  a  balance  of  $51,926. 

In  his  remarks  to  stockholders  President  George  B.  Hill 

states : 

“The  report  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  pre¬ 
sented  last  year.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  viz.,  our 
efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  increasing  the  physical 
value  of  our  plants,  operating  them  to  the  fullest  capacity, 
thereby  enabling  us  to  produce  material  at  a  minimum  cost, 
notwithstanding  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  the 
trade  during  the  past  year— the  low  prices  which  prevailed— 
as  well  as  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
advance  in  wages. 

“The  physical  condition  of  the  properties  has  been  kept  up 
to  the  fullest  extent  during  the  past  year  by  the  expenditure 
of  over  $170,000  for  maintenance.  We  have  also  added  ap¬ 
proximately  $32,000  in  permanent  improvements  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  real  estate.” 

A  court  decision  in  St.  Paul,  if  sustained,  will  place  a  club 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  everywhere  which  can  be  utilized 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  fire  protection.  A 
tenant  on  a  lease  there,  moved  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and 
was  sued  for  the  rent  for  the  remaining  six  months.  His  de¬ 
fense  was  that  the  building— an  apartment  structure— did  not 
comply  with  the  ordinance  as  to  fire  escapes  and  other  matters. 
The  eourt  held  this  sufficient  reason  for  breaking  the  lease. 
Building  Inspector  J.  G.  Houghton,  of  Minneapolis,  favors 
a  plan  whereby  the  ordiannce  will  nullify  fire  insurance  on 
structures  which  do  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinances  as  to  fire  protection  and  prevention. 
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Public  Entry  on  Main  Floor  of  Northwestern  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Cream  Colored  Terra  Cotta  Columns.  Gustavino  Tile  Ceiling. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  C.  &  N.  W.  RY.  STATION  IN  CHICAGO. 


AT  LAST  AFTER  MONTHS  and  months  of  delay  due  to 
strikes  and  other  causes,  the  wonderful  new  $20,000,000 
passenger  station  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  rail- 
raid  is  finished  and  open  for  service.  It  is  the  largest  terminal 
save  one  in  the  country,  and  pronounced  by  many  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world  and — it  goes  almost  without  saying — its 
greatest  architectural  beauties  are  derived  from  the  use  of 
clay  wrought  materials,  brick  and  tile  and  terra  cotta. 

The  exterior  of  the  great  structure — exclusive  of  the  train 
shed — is  chiefly  of  granite,  but  highly  ornamental  terra  cotta 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  trimming  and  in  the  upper 
courses.  On  the  interior  of  the  building,  however,  from  the 
Madison  street  entrance  clear  back  to  the  power  house  near 
Kinzie  street,  a  stretch  of  four  blocks,  terra  cotta  in  many 
beautoful  forms  is  the  keynote  of  the  ornamental  work  with 
tileing  worked  in  on  walls  and  ceilings  by  the  master  hands  of 
the  architects,  Frost  &  Granger. 

The  terra  cotta  throughout  is  furnished  by  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company.  The  tile  used  is  the  green 
Grueby  in  the  walls  and  the  Gustavino  in  the  ceilings,  and  the 
brick — used  chiefly  in  the  walls  of  the  great  train  shed — three 
blocks  long — is  from  Brazil,  Ind.,  supplied  by  the  S.  S.  Kimbell 
Company. 

The  station  has  three  floors.  The  first  is  on  the  street 
level,  is  entered  from  a  portico  and  through  a  colonnade  of 
classic  design.  Within  the  effect  is  wonderful.  Columns  and 
arches  of  cream-colored  terra  cotta  support  the  successive 
spherical  surfaces  of  Gustavino  tile  which  compose  the  ceiling, 
while  the  walls  are  of  the  artistic  green  Grueby  tile.  Out  of 
this  first  great  public  entry  room  or  lobby  arise  marble  stair 
cases.  Great  electric  lights  in  magnificent  bronze  settings 
give  the  finishing  artistic  touch  as  well  as  the  necessary 
illumination. 

The  second  floor  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  train  shed, 
and  this  is  devoted  to  the  main  waiting  room,  a  stunning  din¬ 
ing  room,  and  the  main  concourse  which  is  practically  a  block 
long  with  the  train  shed  backing  up  to  it. 

A  women’s  waiting  room  also  is  on  the  second  floor  con¬ 
nected  by  elevator  service  with  the  “women’s  suite”  on  the 
third  floor.  There  there  is  a  large,  carpeted  lounging  and 
writing  room,  and  adjoining  it  are  retiring  rooms  and  baths 
and  telephone  booths.  Also  there  is  a  rest  room  with  half  a 
dozen  trained  nurses  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  wants  of  traveling  women  and  children.  A  woman 
physician  also  is  in  attendance.  Connected  with  the  women’s 
waiting  room  in  addition  is  a  room  for  sick  travelers,  contain¬ 


ing  beds  and  every  modern  hospital  equipment  of  which  sick 
travelers  may  avail  themselves  without  charge.  The  men’s 
suite  on  the  other  side  comprises  a  lounging  room,  dressing 
room  and  bath  room.  Twenty-five  private  baths  are  in  serv¬ 
ice,  and  a  traveler  wishing  to  dress  for  an  entertainment,  may 
do  so  before  leaving  the  station.  A  valet  is  in  attendance 
constantly. 

The  big  new  terminal  is  at  once  conveniently  located, 
magnificent  in  appearance  within  and  without,  and  affords  to 
the  road’s  patrons  a  maximum  of  facilities  to  travel.  Cars 
connecting  it  with  every  section  of  the  city  pass  the  doors 
every  half  minute. 

The  main  entrance  from  the  brilliantly  hght,  esplanade  on 
West  Madison  street  is  through  a  splendid  portico.  A  colon¬ 
nade  of  six  massive  granite  columns  opens  into  the  lofty 
vestibule,  and  from  both  ends  of  this  vestibule  gracefully 
staircases  sweep  upward  to  the  main  waiting  room  on  the  floor 
above.  The  main,  lobby  or  public  part,  as  said  before,  is  on 
the  street  level  and  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  building — 
260  feet.  It  has  entrances  on  Canal  and  Clinton  streets  as 
well  as  on  Madison  street.  Near  the  center  of  the  main  lobby 
and  facing  the  ticket  windows  an  information  bureau  is  con¬ 
spicuously  placed.  Thirty-three  ticket  windows  face  it,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  impossible  for  a  traveler  to  experience  delay  in 
securing  his  railroad,  parlor  car  or  sleeping  tickets. 

Just  across  the  lobbj'  from  the  ticket  offices  is  the  com¬ 
modious  baggage  room  which  is  fully  equipped  for  the  prompt 
handling  of  baggage.  Adjoining  the  baggage  room  and  directly 
opposite  the  ticket  windows  is  the  main  parcel  and  checkroom 
with  which  is  connected  a  lost  and  found  department.  Beyond 
this  are  the  cab  offices  and  the  carriage,  auto  and  taxicab  en¬ 
trance  from  Canal  street.  This  carriage  entrance  will  accom¬ 
modate  100  vericles  drawn  up  abreast,  ft  is  under  cover  and 
unhampered  by  waiting  vehicles  in  the  street.  On  the  Clinton 
street  side  of  the  street  floor  is  a  traveler’s  supply  and  drug 
store  opening  both  into  the  lobby  and  onto  Clinton  street. 
Next  door  to  this,  also  having  an  entrance  direct  to  the  lobby, 
is  a  lunch-room  in  which  food  is  served  at  moderate  prices, 
and  quickly. 

Approaching  the  grand  stairway  in  the  ground  floor  lobby 
the  telegraph  office  is  to  the  right  and  the  station  master’s 
office  to  the  left.  Going  up  this  splendid  staircase  the  traveler 
reaches  the  main  waiting  room,  and  this  is  the  artistic  and 
architectural  feature  of  the  whole  building.  Its  high  barrel¬ 
like  ceiling  has  afforded  not  only  the  very  best  in  the  way  of 
lighting  and  ventilation,  but  also  opportunity  for  notable 
artistic  results.  The  ceiling  is  in  the  Gustavino  tile,  and  the 
arches  are  lasting  monuments  to  the  value  of  terra  cotta  in 
decoration.  They  are  in  polychrome  with  the  terra  cotta 
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wheels  and  ranges  forming  the  pattern.  These  decorations 
are  emblematic  of  the  railway  service.  The  color  scheme  of 
ceiling  and  arches  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  light  pink  of 
the  Tennessee  marble  and  the  delicate  green  of  the  Greek 
Cappolino  columns.  The  chief  illumination  is  reflected  from 
incandescent  lamps  of  75,000  candle  power,  which,  however, 
are  invisible.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  restful  to  the  tired  eyes 
of  the  traveler. 

At  the  Canal  street  side  of  this  room  are  the  news  and 
cigar  stands,  more  parcel  and  check  rooms.  Off  the  foyer 
are  the  barber  shop,  smoking  room  and  retiring  room,  while, 
for  the  convenience  of  incoming  travelers,  a  second  informa¬ 
tion  bureau  is  to  be  found  on  this  floor.  The  dining  room  on 


cars  to  stand  completely  under  the  train  shed.  The  scheme  of 
ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  part 
of  the  new  station.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  roof  directly 
above  each  track,  the  eaves  of  which  come  down  to  within 
seven  inches  of  the  engine  stacks,  and  thus  the  smoke  and  gas 
which  normally  fills  a  train  shed  is  virtually  eliminated.  The 
floor  of  the  train  shed  is  of  concrete  construction,  and  near  the 
middle  are  sixteen  exits  from  the  suburban  tracks,  making  it 
unnecessary  for  the  “commuters”  to  pass  through  the  main 
part  of  the  station. 

The  entire  train  shed  roof  is  of  concrete.  The  walls,  how¬ 
ever,  like  the  exterior  of  the  north  end  of  the  station  proper, 
are  of  brick.  Extending  beneath  the  tracks  of  the  train  shed 


Details  of  a  Staircase  in  the  Beautiful  C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Columns  and  Walls  in  (Green  Grueby  Tile. 


this  floor  has  a  capacity  of  250  people  at  a  time.  With  its 
columns  and  ceiling  beams  of  cream-colored  terra  cotta  and 
simple  decorations  of  the  same  material,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  rooms  in  the  whole  building.  Its  tiled  floor  makes 
it  a  complete  harmony  in  clay  product  art. 

The  main  waiting  room  and  the  grand  staircase  are  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  train  concourse.  Here  are  twenty-six  tracks  for 
incoming  and  outgoing  trains,  giving  this  terminal  a  capacity 
of  346  trains  daily  and  250,000  passengers.  Instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  iron  grating  between  the  concourse  and  the  train  shed 
there  is  a  plate  glass  partition  extending  from  side  to  side  of 
the  station.  Prom  this  partition  to  the  end  of  the  train  shed 
is  a  distance  of  1.360  feet,  permitting  a  train  of  twenty-four 


is  a  novel  and  exceedingly  important  feature  of  the  big  sta¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  largo-  splendidly  equipped  waiting  room  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  the  regular  waiting  rooms,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  use  of  immigrants  only.  This  room  is  on  the 
street  level  with  an  outside  entrance  off  of  Clinton  street. 
Opening  off  of  this  waiting  room  is  a  very  large  room,  given 
over  to  fifty  private  bath  rooms,  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
immigrant  passengers.  There  is  also  a  room  adjoining  which 
is  fifty  feet  square  and  which  contains  twenty-five  large  v  ash- 
tubs  for  the  use  of  these  people  in  washing  their  clothing. 
Connected  with  this  laundry  is  a  large  drying  room  equipped 
to  hold  2,000  garments  at  once,  and  with  artificial  drying  facili¬ 
ties  dry  all  clothes  within  fifteen  minutes,  electricity  from  the 
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power  house  performing  this  work.  Not  only  are  all  modern 
conveniences  thus  afforded  these  travelers,  but  from  the  time 
thev  enter  the  Northwestern's  hands  they  are  in  charge  of  an 
officer  specially  detailed  to  see  that  they  are  not  imposed 
upon,  robbed  or  mistreated.  The  sanitation  and  ventilation  is 
perfect  in  this  part  of  the  station  as  well  as  in  the  main  por¬ 
tion.  The  air  is  cooled  artificially  and  kept  constantly 
changed  by  fans,  and  the  station  is 
piped  fon  iced  drinking  water  as  well 
as  for  hot  and  cold  water  for  lavatory 
purposes.  The  seats  in  the  immigrant 
waiting  room  are  extraordinarily  broad 
anl  built  to  accommodate  large  fami¬ 
lies.  Indeed  the  regular  waiting  rooms 
have  few  points  of  vantage  over  that 
designed  for  immigrants.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  regular  pas¬ 
senger  suites  have  a  dozen  free 
shower  baths  both  in  the  men’s  and 
the  women’s  sections. 

A  number  of  cemeteries  are  located 
on  the  Northwestern’s  lines,  and  spe¬ 
cial  funeral  facilities  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  A  private  reception  hall  on  the 
level  of  the  tracks  may  be  reached 
from  Clinton  street,  and  adequate  ele¬ 
vator  service  makes  it  possible  to  give 
perfect  privacy  to  all  funeral  traffic, 
the  coffin  being  brought  up  directly 
opposite  the  baggage  car  by  a  special 
elevator. 

The  power  plant,  installed  and  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Northwestern  and  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000,  is  an¬ 
other  feature  of  the  station  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Like  all  modern  power  plants 
it  is  an  example  of  the  use  to  which 
enameled  brick  and  tiling  may  be  put 
in  this  character  of  construction. 

All  in  all  it  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
railroad  company  to  give  the  traveling 
public  the  best  of  everything  free  of 
extra  charge  or  at  most  moderate 
prices.  Even  the  usual  exorbitant 
charge  of  the  railway  dining  room  will 
not  be  tolerated  here,  according  to 
early  anouncement,  and  it  will  be  the 
aim  to  furnish  a  good  meal  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

An  adequate  account  of  all  the  good 
features  of  the  new  Chicago  station 
would  require  volumes,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  description  of  its  architectural 
beauties — particularly  those  achieved 
through  the  use  of  terra  cotta  and  tile 

is  wholly  out  of  tne  question.  As 
Chicago’s  new  “show'  spot,’’ the  Termi¬ 
nal  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Scrip. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PUBLICITY 


POINTERS. 


NE  THING  that  sometimes  keeps  individuals  and 
groups  of  brick  manufacturers  in  a  community  from 
doing  more  to  promote  the  use  of  brick  in  building  is 
lack  of  specific  knowledge  of  just  how  to  go  about  it,  what 


An  Architectural  Triumph  in  Granite  and  Terra  Cotta. 


While  stations  of  the  New  York 
Subway  are  all  built  of  concrete  they 
are  all  lined  with  clay  products,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  older  sta¬ 
tions,  which  are  lined  with  glass  tile. 

This  latter  material  nas,  however, 
given  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  it 
would  not  stick  to  the  concrete,  any 

sudden  heating  or  cooling  of  the  surface  would  crack  the  glass 
tile  off  the  rigid  mortar.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered  the 
glass  tile  people  set  this  material  in  a  putty,  which  retained 
its  elasticity,  but  this  put+v  decomposed  and  the  walls  veneer¬ 
ed  with  glass  tile  present  in  many  cases  a  very  unsatisfactory 
appearance.  The  clay  tile  is  not  subject  to  these  complications. 


Main  Waiting  Room  of  New  C.  &  N.  W.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill. 


different  plans  to  map  out.  and  follow  in  the  way  of  boosting 
brick  and  other  clay  products. 

Take  many  a  man  who  can  talk  brick  by  the  hour  when 
he  is  in  personal  contact  with  some  prospective  builder  and 
set  him  to  the  task  of  advertising  brick,  of  writing  out  spe¬ 
cific  ads  and  other  matter  for  printing  calculated  to  interest 
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and  instruct  the  public  in  favor  of  brick,  and  be  is,  figurative^ 
ly,  up  a  stump.  He  is  likely  in  bis  dilemma  to  bunt  up  some 
local  advertising  man  or  to  unconsciously  copy  after  some 
stereotyped  method  of  advertising  with  noisy  headlines  and  a 
whole  lot  of  stuff  really  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  right  theory  to  follow  in  work  of  this  kind  is  the  idea 
of  writing  advertising  copy  that  is  as  near  exactly  what  you 


A  Corner  of  Main  Concourse.  Terra  Cotta  Columns.  Walls  of  Green  Grueby  Tile 


Train  Sheds  Three  Blocks  Long.  Walls  of  Brick. 


would  say  to  a  man  if  you  were  talking  to  him  as  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  make  it.  Of  course,  lengthy  details  are  not  practical 
in  a  display  advertisement.  The  details  have  to  be  put  in 
special  printed  articles  and  write-ups.  Then  for  the  display 
advertising  one  must  take  different  features  than  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  detailed  write-up  and  seek  to  impress  them 


strongly.  In  both  display  advertisements  and  in  write-ups  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  boost  brick  the  use  of  pictures  is  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  of  all  help.  The  use  especially  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  inviting  brick  buildings.  Either  buildings  that  have 
actually  been  erected  or  architects’  plans  for  buildings.  Use 
different  sizes  and  different  types  just  as  the  lumber  people 
do.  Types  of  building  calculated  to  interest  some  of  the 

readers  of  the  paper  in  which  it  is 
published,  and  give  some  details  of  the 
plans  and  estimates  Tor  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  the  building. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  in  some 
towns  and  cities  to  take  photographs 
of  many  of  the  new  buildings  that  go 
up  and  give  a  description  of  them, 
especially  those  made  of  brick.  The 
local  papers  are  generally  glad  to  use 
matter  of  this  kind  as  news,  because  it 
is  properly  news  of  the  community. 
They  may  fight  shy  of  attaching  any¬ 
thing  of  an  advertising  nature  to  the 
description  of  the  house  itself,  but  one 
can  get  in  the  fact  that  it  is  brick  and 
some  idea  of  the  cost  of  material  and 
the  quantity  used.  Then  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  accompanying  it  in 
the  same  paper  attention  can  be  called 
to  it  and  a  strong  play  made  of  it. 

By  and  by,  after  following  up  these 
things  persistently  it  will  all  have  its 
effect  and  people  will  drift  into  the 
habit  of  inquiring  about  plans  for  and 
the  cost  of  brick  building,  and  event¬ 
ually  many  people  will  be  led  to  the 
use  of  brick  in  building  operations  that 
heretofore  had  not  dreamed  of  it. 

Then,  by  way  of  change,  pictures  of 
the  brick  plant  and  especially  of  the 
details  of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
brick,  will  help  along. 

Generally  your  local  newspaper 
man,  if  you  are  advertising  with  him, 
will  be  glad  to  get  these,  too.  To  have 
cuts  showing  in  detail  how  the  indus¬ 
try  of  brickmaking  is  carried  on. 

Another  feature  of  picture  using 
is  one  brought  out  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  using  comparative  pictures  of 
clay  products  and  of  concrete  work,  to 
show  how  concrete  fails  in  certain 
ways  under  certain  conditions.  A 
proper  use  of  these  helps  out  consider¬ 
ably.  Too  much  of  it,  of  course,  be¬ 
comes  a  little  tiresome  to  the  readers 
and  would  not  be  of  such  great  benefit 
to  the  brick  men,  even  though  it  may 
be  instructive. 

About  the  best  plan  for  the  clay 
products  people  to  follow  in  boosting 
their  product  is  to  avoid  in  so  far  as 
practical  the  personal  mention,  so  to 
speak,  of  other  products.  To  boost  the 
clay  products  against  all  other  collec¬ 
tively  and  not  go  into  specific  fault¬ 
findings  of  this  or  that  product  any 
more  than  is  necessary  to  bring  out  some  particular  point  that 
is  sought  for  on  some  special  occasion.  In  other  words,  jour 
business  is  to  boost  clay  products,  not  to  knock  others,  and  in 
this  work  as  in  any  other  kind  of  merchandising,  it  is  the  man 
that  gives  the  most  time  to  talking  the  quality  of  his  own  stuff 
and  bothers  but  little  about  giving  free  advertising  to  cornpet- 
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ing  material  by  knocking  it  that  comes  out  ahead.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  things  to  say  about  brick  and  clay  products, 
and  there  is  lots  of  room  to  do  educational  work  in  the  way  of 
instructing  the  general  public  along  the  line  that  it  doesn’t 
cost  as  much  to  put  up  a  brick  building  as  most  people  think 
it  does. 

That  a  man  doesn’t  have  to  be  rich  to  build  of  brick,  and 
that  he  can  have  a  good  brick  home  at  practically  the  same 
cost  it  will  take  to  build  it  of  something  else  and  have  some¬ 
thing  that  is  more  worth  while. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CERAMIC  ENGINEERING  AT  THE 

O.  S.  U. 


THE  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  is  just  closing  a  very  full  year  of 
activities.  The  number  of  students  who  took  actual 
work  in  the  department  was  over  80,  while  several  (the  first- 
year  men)  virtually  belonged  to  the  ceramic  department,  but 
are  not  so  enrolled. 

Thirteen  men  graduate  from  the  four-year  course,  and  four 
finish  the  two-year  course.  All  but  six  of  these  men  have  se¬ 
cured  positions  in  the  various  lines  as  follows:  Terra  cotta,  2 
men;  paving  brick,  1  man;  fire  proofing,  3  men;  fire  brick,  1 


that  it  takes  rank  with  the  most  beautiful  material  of  Sevres, 
Copenhagen,  etc.  Nevada  also  has  kaolin  just  as  wonderful 
as  that  found  in  Texas.” — Popular  Mechanics. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokker. 

FORMAL  OPENING  OF  TRENTON’S  SCHOOL  OF  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  ARTS. 


THE  handsome  new  building  of  the  Trenton  School  of 
Industrial  Arts  is  finally  completed  and  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  city’s  welfare  from  an  aesthetic,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  industrial  standpoint.  Some  firms  make  it  im¬ 
perative  that  their  apprentices  attend  this  school.  The  build¬ 
ing  represents  an  outlay  of  $140,000,  given  by  Henry  C.  Kilsey. 
There  is  a  teaching  staff  of  twenty  specialists,  and  there  is 
practically  no  cost  to  the  student.  There  are  two  classes  for 
ceramic  chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical.  One  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  making  analysis  of  English  ball  clay,  chemical, 
as  well  as  making  practical  trials  of  good  and  bad  features. 
One  is  interested  in  fine  china,  one  in  glazes,  etc.  Every  sec¬ 
ond  night  new  theoretical  work  is  undertaken,  such  as  cal¬ 
culation  of  glazes  and  bodies  of  different  types,  including  raw 
glazes,  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  ware,  such  as  door  knobs,  earthen 
ware,  china,  etc. 

The  paper  that  Professor  Bleininger  read  before  the  Ameri- 


Ceramic  Society  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


man;  face  brick,  1  man;  plate  glass,  2  men;  porcelain,  1  man, 
and  sewer  pipe,  2  men. 

The  University  Ceramic  Society,  the  membership  of  which 
is  comprised  of  instructors  and  students,  has  concluded  a  year 
of  unusual  activity.  A  picture  of  the  society  is  shown  herewith. 

The  instructors  have  been  engaged  on  investigations  cover¬ 
ing  the  following  general  lines:  Paving  Brick  Tests,  Predry¬ 
ing  of  Clays,  Drying  of  Clay  Wares,  Pottery  Bodies  and  Glazes, 
Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Ceramic  Mixtures,  Cast  Iron  Enam¬ 
eling,  Physical  Chemistry  of  Ceramic  Fusions. 


UNITED  STATES  MAY  LEAD  WORLD  IN  CERAMIC  ART. 


That  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  United  States  leading  in 
the  excellence  of  ceramic  production  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
Taxile  Doat,  the  eminent  ceramist  of  Sevres,  France. 

"American  clays  are  excellent  for  the  work,”  says  M.  Doat, 
“and  I  confess  that  seldom  has  the  cradle  of  the  arts  been 
guarded  better  by  the  good  fairies  than  in  this  country,  for 
one  of  the  finest  kaolin  clays  of  the  world  has  been  found  in 
Texas.  It  has  given  us  the  most  unexpected  results  in  the 
way  of  whiteness,  translucencv  and  plasticity.  It  permits  us 
to  produce  large  vases,  at  least  as  thin  as  eggshells,  directly 
from  the  wheel.  To  my  surprise,  this  clay  is  to  an  extent 
translucent  even  before  it  is  baked,  and  when  it  comes  out  of 
the  kilns  it  is  as  beautiful  as  the  finest  Chinese  porcelains,  so 


can  Ceramic  Society  is  now  being  studied,  and  he  deals  with 
the  four  china  clays  used  the  most  in  this  country,  namely, 
the  English  china  clay,  North  Carolina  china  clay,  Tennessee 
ball  clay,  and  Georgia  kaolin.  With  these  clays  various  bodies 
are  found,  those  which  have  practical  value  being  especially 
considered  and  then  fired  at  different  temperatures.  The 
curve  of  verification  is  then  represented  by  a  graphical  dia¬ 
gram  and  this  curve  is  studied  with  respect  to  each  individual 
clay,  one  clay  being  compared  with  the  other  treated  under 
similar  conditions.  Each  student  makes  graphical  drawings 
of  the  different  body  mixtures.  Instruction  is  given  in  hand 
decorated  pottery,  decalcomania  being  used  here  mostly.  The 
school  intends  to  preserve  the  delicate,  individualizing  work 
of  the  hand  painted  ware. 

The  final  class  of  the  past  term  ended  May  31,  and  the 
graduation  exercises  took  place  the  first  week  in  June,  when  a 
display  was  shown  cf  the  work  done  by  the  pupils.  The 
auditorium  seats  350  people.  Next  term  a  picture  gallery  will 
be  opened,  showing  the  best  work  of  the  famous  painting  of 
the  world.  Charles  H.  Cook,  John  A.  Campbell,  Herman  C. 
Mueller,  Edward  C.  Stover  and  others  are  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  is  intended  also  to  teach  the  trades  in  the  High 
School  here.  The  official  opening  of  the.  art  school  was  held 
June  7,  although  it  has  been  opened  for  the  classes  for  about 
two  months.  Many  of  the  prominent  educators  connected 
with  technical  institutions  were  on  hand  a,nd  made  addresses. 
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NEW  YORK  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  BUILDING  EXHIBI¬ 
TION. 


LAY  PRODUCTS  at  the  New  York  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Building  Exhibition  just  closed 
were  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
No  one  manufacturer  of  any  kind  of  clay 
products  exhibited  as  a  manufacturer.  And 
only  three  exhibits  of  any  type  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  were  shown.  E.  E.  Buhler  &  Co.  had 
the  same  exhibit  they  showed  at  the  Real  Estate  Show  two 
or  three  weeks  before  and  in  this  was  included  the  exhibit 
of  the  National  Roofing  Tile  Company.  One  of  the  others 
was  a  fireplace  shown  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  con¬ 
struction  of  throats  and  dampers,  smoke  chambers  and  other 
features  without  reference  to  what  the  chimney  was  made 
of.  The  Hartmann-Sanders  Company,  manufacturers  of  per¬ 


golas  and  sun-dial  pedestals  and  columns,  showed  a  heap  of 
terra  cotta  capitals  thrust  back  of  its  other  exhibit.  These 
inconsequential  bits  of  clay  constituted  all  that  any  manu¬ 
facturer  of  either  brick  or  terra  cotta  saw  fit  to  show. 

The  reason  for  this  indifference  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  New  Central  Palace,  near 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City, 
lasted  one  week,  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  building  in  one  way  or  another.  Archi¬ 
tects  and  contractors,  together  with  others  interested  in 
actual  structural  work,  held  numerous  conferences  in  the 
ante-rooms  of  the  great  hall,  and  at  times  examined  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  company,  discussing  the  practical  usefulness  of 
this  or  that  material  as  they  went.  A  certain]  well  known 


manufacturer  of  hives  and  other  appurtenances  used  in  bee 
keeping  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  a  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  of  the  different  articles  his  firm  makes. 
Yet  no  brick  man  saw  fit  to  place  his  product  thus  promi¬ 
nently  before  those  presumably  most  interested  in  building 


construction. 

Why  this  was  done  or  why  it  was  not  done  is  a  matter 
which  the  brick  men  can  best  explain  themselves;  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  allowed  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  advertising  their  products  to  go  by  default.  Apparently 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  National  Association  have  not 
yet  exerted  sufficient  influence  to  cause  brick  men  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  for  convincing  and 
profitable  advertising.  It  is  true  that  to  transport  the  re¬ 
quired  material  to  an  exhibition  of  this  character  and  main¬ 
tain  representatives  during  the  week  it  is  in  progress  is 
an  expensive  proposition,  if  considered  merely  from  that 
standpoint  alone.  But  what  the  clay  manufacturer  needs 
most  to  do  is  to  bring  his  products  prominently  and  attrac¬ 
tively  before  the  public.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what 
the  people  who  are  building,  or  may  build  in  the  future,  know 
about  the  merits  of  burned  clay  as  a  structural  material  is 
very  slight.  And.  after  ail,  these  are  the  ones  the  clay- 
worker  needs  to  interest  if  he  would  be  sure  that  his  material 
is  selected  when  men  determine  upon  building. 

E.  E.  Buhler  &  Co.,  as  agents,  had  a  display  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  National  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  Lima,  Ohio. 
This  is  the  Klay  patent  double  interlocking  roofing  tile  man¬ 
ufactured  under  the  patents  of  A.  B.  Klay.  Mr.  Klay  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland  and  has  devoted  his  life  to  inventing 
and  improving  tile-making  machinery.  It  is  constructed  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  a  thirty-five-tone  press  and  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  dense  and  compact.  It  is  water-proof,  is  not  subject  to  bad 
effects  from  temperature  changes,  interlocking  on  both  ends, 
is  rain,  sun  and  fire-proof,  indestructible  and  non-disintegrat¬ 
ing.  Acid  and  gas  fumes  do  not  affect  it,  and  it  is  especially 
recommended  for  buildings  near  the  sea,  as  the  salt  air  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  It  requires  no  paint  or  preservative,  is 
artistic  in  appearance,  practicable  and  durable.  It  is  made 
for  every  conceivable  requirement. 

Within  the  past  few  years  manufacturers  of  brick,  terra 


cotta  and  fireproofing  have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  architects  and  builders  alike  that  burnt  clay  can  be  made 
as  artistic  as  the  most  elaborately  carved  stone.  If  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  so  slow  to  adopt  .  modern  methods  of 
selling  they  have  not  been  as  slow  in  improving  the  quality 
and  appearance  of  their  products.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
tapestry  brick  made  by  Fiske  &  Co.  A  building  constructed 
of  this  type  of  brick  has  all  the  richness  which  characterizes 
the  best  work  in  any  sort  of  material.  By  utilizing  bricks  of 
differenti  colors  to  work  out  the  walls  of  a  building  in  de¬ 
signs  suitable  for  the  style  and  class,  most  attractive  results 
are  obtainable.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  architects  and 
builders  to  go  to  stone  men  for  the  trimmings  of  doors  and 
windows  and  cornices  of  whatever  structures  they  may  be 
erecting.  These  accessories  are  so  satisfactorily  worked  out 
in  terra  cotta  that  only  an  expert  can  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  fault  of  the  manufacturer  lies  in  his  neglect  to  make 
the  improvement  in  the  qualities  of  his  product  sufficiently 
plain  to  be  known  and  appreciated  by  all.  Many  architects 
have  yet  to  learn  that  they  can  obtain  the  same  effect  in 
burnt  clay  that  can,  be  produced  in  stone,  and  do  it  at  a 
reduced  expense.  The  inci’easing  cost  of  timber  such  as  is 
required  in  the  construction  of  buildings  intended  to  bear 
heavy  loads  or  in  the  case  of  dwellings  to  make  them  effect¬ 
ive  and  attractive  is  an  element  in  the  situation  which  de¬ 
serves  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  In 
some  sections  the  cost  of  an  iron  frame  brick  building  with 
terra  cotta  trimming  is  no  more  than  one  of  the  same  size 
building  in  wood.  It  requires  no  elaborate  explanation  to 
point  out  the  difference  in  durability  and  safety  from  fire  in 
the  brick  buildings  as  compared  with  the  one  made  of  wood. 
And  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost,  reduced  insurance 
rates  would  more  than  equal  the  small  structural  increase. 

The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  educate  the  majority  up  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  value  of  clay  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  good  business  policy  to 
sieze  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  present  this 
fact  to  the  people  and  to  emphasize  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  impression  indelible.  Wherever  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind  is  neglected  it  means  just  so  much  loss  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  expense  of  preparing  an  exhibit  is,  of 
course,  considerable,  but  with  slight  modifications,  as  new 
features  are  produced,  an  exhibition  of  this  character  can 
be  made  up  and  kept  for  this  purpose  alone.  It  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  exhibition  to  exhibition  at  relatively  small  cost, 
and  it  will  do  its  work  far  more  effectively  than  any  other 
means  now  known  in  producing  a  favorable  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  An  exhibition  of  this  character  need  not, 
indeed  it  should  not,  be  large.  The  main  feature  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  to  make  it  comprehensive  and  to  reproduce  the 
exact  appearance  of  your  product  in  large  or  small  buildings, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  roofing  tile  manufacturers  who  have  exhibited  at 
these  shows  have  demonstrated  the  best  method  of  convinc¬ 
ing  inquirers  of  the  value  of  their  product.  They  have  con¬ 
structed  a  small  section  of  a  roof,  showing  exactly  how  the 
tiles  interlock  and  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  no  water 
or  snow  can  percolate  between  them.  You  can  talk  to  pros¬ 
pective  builders  hours  at  a  time;  you  can  print  volume  after 
volume  of  elaborate  descriptions  of  your  product,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  yet  a  small  section  of  a  wall,  or  a  roof,  or  a 
fireplace,  or  whatever  else  you  may  make  your  brick  for,  will 
be  more  eloquent  and  will  convince  those  who  see  it  of  its 
superiority  for  the  purpose  without  the  necessity  of  either 
spoken  or  printed  explanation.  In  other  words,  the  ocular 
demonstration  of  which  every  student  of  philosophy  has 
heard,  can  be  invoked  with  profitable  results  to  help  the 
brick  manufacturer  in  explaining  his  business.  Burton. 

Uncle  Zeke  says  one  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
that  too  many  young  men  on  cowhide  salaries  are  wearing 
patent  leather  shoes. 
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FOREIGN  SCRAPINGS 


Roofing  Tile  Burning  in  Continuous  Kiln. — It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  burn  roofing  tiles  in  continuous  kilns,  especially  if  the 
clay  used  will  stand  the  heat  all  right.  In  an  ordinary  con¬ 
structed  regular  size  continuous  kiln,  it  will  burn  in  300  days 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  common  brick,  three  million 
roofing  tiles  or  five  million  clay  shingles. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z. 
No.  25,  1911. 


Delft  Art  Collection. — The  Belgian  art  collector  Evenepoel, 
who  recently  died,  has  left  his  whole  art  collection  of  Delft 
pottery  ware  to  the  Belgium  government,  and  the  city  of  Brus¬ 
sels.  This  Delft  collection  is  very  valuable,  and  for  some  of 
the  pieces,  Evenepoel  was  offered  40,000  francs.  The  whole 
collection  has  a  value  of  a  million  francs. — Keramische  Runds¬ 
chau  No.  12,  1911. 


Drainage  in  Clay  Pits. — The  methods  of  draining  clay  pits 
are  varied,  and  while  some  are  draining  the  pits  all  right, 
others  are  not  as  successful.  The  geological  formation  of  the 


Drainage  in  Clay  Pits. 


surrounding  country  of  the  clay  pit  has  much  to  do  with  the 
proper  drainage  designing  of  the  same.  The  illustration  here¬ 
with  presented  will  show  the  formation  of  the  clay  pit,  and  the 
proper  installation  of  the  drainage  system.  The  building  of  a 
concrete  well  and  the  installation  of  a  pump  will  in  many 
cases  give  excellent  drainage.  If  the  location  of  the  pit  is 
such  that  drainage  can  be  had  by  following  the  slope  of  the 
country,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  use  drain  tile  or  sewer 
pipe  to  give  perfect  drainage  at  all  times.  The  kind  of  pump 
to  be  used  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  location  of  the 
pit  and  also  on  the  condition  of  the  drainage  water,  and  any 
pump  machine  man  could  give  the  proper  information  on  this 
subject.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  proper 
drainage  is  essential  for  the  condition  of  the  clay  pit  at  all 
times. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  19,  1911. 


The  Brick  Industry  in  Holland —There  is  found  only  in  one 
place  in  the  Southern  part  of  Holland,  natural  building  stone, 
and  stone  is  therefore  very  seldom  used  for  building  purposes. 
As  there  are  great  deposits  of  clays  all  along  the  great  rivers, 
the  use  of  brick  for  building  is  very  great.  Not  only  are  brick 
made,  but  roofing  tiles  as  well.  Holland  has  550  plants  v.hich 
are  making  brick  and  roofing  tiles,  and  they  employ  over  19,000 
employes.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  bricks  made,  the 
Waal  brick,  which  are  red,  and  Ysel  brick,  which  are  buff 
brick.  The  brick  yards  are  nearly  all  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  and  from  a  technical  standpoint  the  Holland  clay 
industry  is  very  much  up-to-date.  On  account  of  the  many 
waterways  and  canals  in  Holland,  coal  is  mostly  used  for  the 
burning  of  the  kiln,  as  it  is  transported  cheap  either  from  Ger¬ 


many,  Belgium  or  England.  There  are  made  face,  paving, 
sewer  or  common  brick,  and  in  the  tile  branch  nearly  all  are 
making  straight  roofing  tiles,  and  clay  shingles.  The  size  of 
the  Waal  brick  is  22x11x5%  centimeters  (8%x4%x2%),  the 
Rhine  brick  measures  1 8x9x4 %  centimeters  (7%x3%xl% 
inch),  while  the  Ysel  brick  is  16x8x4  centimeters  (6%x344- 
xl  9-16  inch).  The  German  normal  brick  size  is  25x12x6% 
centimeters  (9  13-16x4  11-16x2%  inch). — Tonind.  Z.  27  and 
38,  1911. 


Test  Kilns. — Dr.  Heinecke,  director  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Berlin  Porcelain  Manufactory,  designed  in  1896  some  test  kilns 
for  experimentation  with  high  heat  trials.  In  the  course  of 
the  years  while  this  kiln  wras  in  use  he  has  perfected  this  kiln, 
and  figure  1  shows  the  new  style  kiln  for  high  heat  testing. 
The  heat  is  obtained  with  gas  and  air  under  pressure,  and  the 
melting  of  cone  4  is  made  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  cone  10  in 
one  hour  45  minutes,  cone  16  in  two  hours  and  25  minutes,  and 
cone  30  in  about  five  hours.  As  this  kiln  is  somewhat  too 
quick  for  the  lower  temperature,  Dr.  Heinecke  has  also  de¬ 
signed  a  small  round  kiln  for  soft  glazes  and  frits,  which  is 


Figure  No.  1. 


shown  in  Fig.  2.  Red  heat  wras  obtained  in  four  hours,  and  in 
that  time  about  75  pounds  ol  frit  were  run  through  the 
crucible.  To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  a  muffle  kiln  he  also  de¬ 
signed  a  small  kiln,  which  is  good  for  a  temperature  to  cone 
15.  A  temperature  of  cone  09  can  be  obtained  in  our  hour, 
while  cone  one  takes  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. — Tonind.  Z. 
Nos.  33  &  35,  1911. 


German  Pottery  Glaze. — The  old  Kohren  and  Frohburg  pot¬ 
tery  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Borna,  Saxony,  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  the  last  year  with  their  glazing,  especially  as 
their  lead  glaze  is  very  soluble.  Dr.  Shauseil  has  now  per¬ 
fected  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Technical  Uni¬ 
versity  a  glaze  which  will  bring  this  pottery  industry  again  in 
good  standing.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  glaze  is 
23.3  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead,  24  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid,  3.5  per 
cent,  flurate  of  calcium,  26.8  per  cent,  of  silica,  1.3  per  cent,  ot 
oxide  of  iron.  1.7  per  cent,  of  alumina,  0.2  per  cent,  of  lime, 
0.2  per  cent  of  magnesia,  18.8  per  cent,  soda,  and  0.1  per  cent, 
potash.  The  batch  weight  of  the  glaze  is  as  follows:  Seven¬ 
teen  parts  of  wrhite  lead,  48  parts  of  borax,  9.7  parts  of  soda 
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ash,  7.1  parts  of  flint,  3  parts  of  fluorspar,  and  15  parts  of  clay. 
— Tonind.  Z.  No.  29,  1911. 


Drying  of  Brick— In  order  to  dry  30,000  soft  mud  brick 
there  should  be  needed  more  than  5V2  million  heat  units.  This 
amount  has  been  given  by  a  writer,  which  has  predicted  en¬ 
tirely  new  methods  in  the  drying  of  brick.  According  to  regu¬ 
lar  calculation  this  is  entirely  wrong.  A  soft  mud  brick  con¬ 
tains  one  kilogram  water,  so  that  there  is  30,000  kilograms 
water  in  the  amount  of  brick  to  be  dried.  Theoretically  it  will 
take  640  units  to  evaporate  cne  kilogram  of  water.  If  there  is 
deducted  the  heat  of  the  material  of  10  units,  it  will  take  630 
units.  Take  30,000x630=18.9  million  heat  units.  If  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  loss  is  about  twice  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  dry  the  brick,  and  we  take  900  units  as  a 
basis,  we  get  27  million  heat  units.  This  is  over  five  times  the 
amount  which  was  first  stated  as  being  necessary  to  dry  30,000 
brick.  The  drying  of  brick  economically  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  handled  from  a  technical  standpoint,  and  every  point 


Figure  No.  2. 

should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  mechanical  dryers 
are  practical,  but  they  are  not  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  clays. 
They  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  clay, 
just  as  much  as  care  is  taken  to  burn  the  bricks. — Tonind.  Z. 
No.  28,  1911. 


The  Blistering  of  Stoneware  Glazes. — The  main  cause  of 
the  blistering  of  stoneware  glazes  is  too  fast  firing  when  the 
kiln  starts  to  get  visibly  red.  When  the  firing  has  been  done 
quite  smoky  in  the  first  part  of  the  firing,  the  pores  of  the 
ware  are  saturated  with  soot,  and  with  the  quick  firing  the 
surface  of  the  ware  is  closed,  which  will  not  permit  the  hoot 
to  burn  off,  when  the  ware  gets  hotter.  The  gases  are  formed, 
and  they  are  imbedded  in  the  body,  when  the  glaze  is  getting 
soft,  these  gases  will  come  out,  and  form  the  blisters  on  the 
ware.  The  best  method  to  overcome  this  trouble  is  to  fire 
slower  when  the  kiln  gets  to  visible  red  heat.  Another  method 
is  to  grind  the  clay  finer,  and  make  a  closer  body,  so  that  the 
pores  are  lesser,  and  the  soot  will  have  less  opportunity  to 
get  into  the  ware. — Sprechsaal  No.  14,  1911. 


The  Melting  Points  of  Clays. — The  proper  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  clays,  when  they  change  their  condition  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  state  and  their  melting  point,  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  brickmaker.  Many  times  we  find  on  brickyards, 
bricks  which  have  been  fused  together,  and  have  lost  entirely 
their  shape.  This  shows  that  the  relation  between  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  clays  and  their  melting  point  is  a  very  close 
one.  The  highest  melting  point  has  kaolin  and  fire  clay  with 
1830  degrees  centigrade,  which  is  close  to  the  melting  point  of 
nickel  with  1870  degrees  centigrade.  Any  combination  of  ma¬ 
terial  with  kaolin  or  fire  clay  will  reduce  the  melting  point  of 
the  mixture.  The  different  combinations  do  not  only  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  chemical  nature,  but  also  in  connection  with 
their  physical  conditions.  The  addition  of  sand  to  kaolin  or 
fire  clay  will  reduce  the  melting  point,  and  this  reduction  will 
be  the  greatest,  if  the  sand  is  very  fine.  When  pure  alumina 
is  added  to  kaolin,  it  will  tend  to  make  the  melting  point 
higher,  and  this  is  the  only  material  which  increases  the  melt¬ 
ing  point.  The  actual  fluxes  in  clay  are  the  oxides  of  magne¬ 
sium,  lime,  potash  and  iron.  They  will  dissolve  the  kaolin 
entirely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  used.  The  ratio  of  the 


fluxes  is  as  follows:  Twenty  parts  of  magnesia  oxide  is  equal 
to  28  parts  of  lime,  and  this  is  equal  again  to  47  parts  of  potash 
or  53  parts  of  iron.  In  combination  with  sand  these  fluxes  are 
very  powerful.  Ten  per  cent  will  reduce  the  melting  point  to 
1500  degrees  centigrade.  A  small  addition  of  alumina  or  clay 
substance  will  reduce  this  melting  point  still  more.  Titanic 
acid  will  reduce  the  melting  point  also,  and  the  contents  will 
vary  from  0.2  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent. — 37  samples  of  clay  which 
were  tested  at  Sevres,  which  all  contained  titanic  acid,  and  23 
samples  contained  more  than  one  per  cent.  Clays  which  con¬ 
tain  30  per  cent,  of  lime  will  melt  usually  at  Seger  cone  1, 
about  1150  degrees  centigrade.  This  flux  brings  the  most 
trouble  on  brickyards.  The  time  which  it  takes  to  melt  a  clay 
has  an  important  bearing  of  the  degrees  of  heat  necessary  to 
make  the  reaction  take  place.  One  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  clay-working  industry,  and  especially  in  the  brick 
manufacturing  is  that  often  the  same  results  can  be  obtained 
through  holding  the  heat  a  long  time  at  a  low  temperature 
as  by  burning  at  a  high  temperature  at  a  shorter  period. 
The  time,  therefore,  which  it  takes  to  complete  a  burning  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  temperature  necessary  to  obtain  the 
results.— Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  24,  1911. 
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*THE  OPERATION  OF  PRODUCER  OAS 
FIRED  COMPARTMENT  KILNS. 


By  Gf.oece  C.  F.  Vater,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


PART  II: 


Directions  for  the  Operation  of  the  Kiln. 

The  construction  of  the  kiln  being  finished  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  all  flues  should  be  gone  through  carefully  to  verify 
that  they  are  in  no  way  obstructed.  Any  debris  found  to  be 
left  in  them  should  be  removed,  however  little.  The  flues 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  their  inner  surfaces  present  as 
smooth  an  appearance  as  can  be  expected.  Though  little  ap¬ 
preciated  as  a  rule,  this  as  well  as  the  freedom  from  any 
debris  is  of  great  importance  for  smooth  operation. 

All  dampers  should  be  tried  and  carefully  inspected  so  as 
to  he  sure  that  nc  parts  are  missing  which  later  on  in  course 
of  the  operation  might  give  rise  to  serious  trouble.  The  same 
applies  to  cleaning  doors,  etc.  All  manhole  covers  should  be 
carefully  luted  with  sand. 

The  fan  and  engine  or  motor  should  also  be  subjected  to  a 
careful  inspection  and  be  given  a  trial  run  with  varying 
speeds. 

The  producer  should  he  gone  over  in  the  same  careful 
manner  and  the  steam  blower  tried,  making  absolutely  sure 
that  all  valves  and  gauges  are  in  working  order. 

After  everything  without  any  doubt  is  in  perfect  condition, 
preparations  may  be  made  for  starting  the  kiln. 

With  a  kiln  on  which  regular  starting  furnaces  have  been 
provided,  the  proceeding  would  be  as  follows:  Start  setting 
in  compartment  No.  1  without  papering  on  top  of  the  bags,  and 
continue  setting  in  the  chambers  ahead,  always  placing  the 
paper  on  the  hags.  Having  three  or  four  compartments  set, 
kindle  up  the  starting  furnaces,  handling  them  as  in  water¬ 
smoking  a  periodical  kiln  and  drawing  the  waste  gases  off 
through  No.  1  only.  Further  on  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
instructions  below. 

If  no  regular  starting  furnaces  are  provided,  the  setting  of 
the  ware  should  be  started  in  the  second  compartment,  filling 
three  or  four  compartments  before  starting  the  fire. 

The  ware  during  the  first  round  should  be  set  as  loosely  as 
possible. 

Before  beginning  with  the  setting  of  a  compartment,  ex¬ 
cepting,  of  course,  the  starting  one,  the  bags  should  be  closed 
with  a  paper  partition  fastened  to  the  top  face  of  the  flash, 
wall  and  against  the  partition  wall  and  end  walls  by  means  of 
a  daub  of  clay  or  loam,  or  a  paste  made  of  flour.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  this  paper  partition  is  absolutely  tight.  Where 
papers  lap  over  each  other  they  naturally  have  to  be  pasted 
together. 

A  paper  suitable  for  this  purpose  need  not  by  any  means 
be  thick,  but  must  be  tough,  constituted  of  long  fibre  and  uni¬ 
formly  covered,  but  not  unnecessarily  weighted  with  kaolin 
or  similar  material.  The  paper  shall  be  such  as  to  he  able 
to  stand  the  degree  of  handling  incident  to  its  use  without 
tearing.  In  selecting  the  paper  it  will  be  well  to  bear  these 
points  in  mind.  Having  the  choice  of  several  grades  of  paper 
which  seem  to  be  qualified,  a  test  as  to  which  will  be  the  least 
brittle  on  being  subjected  to  drying  at  about  250  degrees,  will 
give  the  best  means  of  determining  the  point  at  issue. 

As  to  the  weight  of  suitable  paper  this  may  vary  between 
about  1  pound  to  2  pounds  per  100  square  feet. 

To  start  the  fire  remove  the  floor  tile  in  first  compartment 
about  half  way  back  from  the  partition  wall  between  first  and 
second  compartments.  This  will  expose  the  ducts  continuing 
the  bottom  flues  through  the  wall  and  opening  into  the  bags 
of  No.  2.  In  these  ducts  small  wood  fires  should  be  started, 
leaving  the  top  vent  holes  in  No.  2  open  at  first.  As  soon  as 
these  fires  are  in  good  condition,  connect  No.  2  by  means  of  a 
draft  breeching  or  valve  to  the  fan,  running  same  at  slow 
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speed.  A  draft  gauge  should  of  course  be  attached  to  this 
chamber  and  the  opening  of  the  valve  and  speed  of  the  fan 
regulated  so  as  to  start  with  about  1  to  2  mm,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  as  conditions  will  permit. 

This  fire  constitutes  a  water-smoking  fire  and  should  be 
handled  accordingly  and  exactly  as  if  water-smoking  a  periodi¬ 
cal  down-draft  kiln,  replenishing  with  coal  and  raising  the 
heat  as  may  seem  warranted  in  each  particular  case. 

As  soon  as  the  flash  wall  shows  color  on  its  inside  the  gas 
may  be  connected  to  the  distributing  flue  of  No.  2  as  set  forth 
in  “Directions  for  Starting  Gas  Producer.”  The  gas  down- 
take  valves  should  be  opened  but  slightly,  allowing  only  a 
small  amount  of  gas  to  come  in  contact  with  the  flame.  The 
fires  during  all  this  time  should  of  course  be  regulated  so  as 
to  allow  an  excess  of  air  to  pass  over  them.  If  the  gas  is 
good,  and  sufficient  heat  is  furnished  for  ignition,  it  should 
light  readily.  The  starting  fires  from  now  on  should  only  be 
kept  up  sufficiently  to  insure  the  burning  of  the  gas,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  which  may  gradually  be  increased  by  raising  the  gas 
distributing  valves. 

As  now  in  the  course  of  time  the  conditions  become  such 
that  the  gas  ignites  and  burns  permanently  without  the  aid  of 
the  starting  fires,  but  no  sooner,  these  fires  may  be  left!  to  die 
down.  The  passages  in  the  partition  wall  should  then  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  be  closed  with  a  4-inch  wicket  of 
brick,  laid  up  dry  and  leaving  just  sufficient  openings  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  gas  with  the  necessary  air  for  combustion. 

So  far  the  waste  gases  were  drawn  off  directly  from  No.  2 
to  the  fan.  As,  by  the  time  the  gas  will  burn  freely  and  with¬ 
out  support,  the  moisture  from  setting  No.  2  will  practically 
have  been  passed  off,  connection  to  the  main  draft  flue  may 
be  formed  from  No.  3.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  partition 
on  top  of  the  bags  of  No.  3  should  be  torn  unless  burned  off 
previously.  The  draft  breeching  or  valve  for  No.  3  should  at 
first  be  opened  only  slightly,  gradually  increasing  its  draft 
area  while  simultaneously  decreasing  that  of  the  draft  breech¬ 
ing  or  valve  for  No.  2. 

In  this  way  the  fire  range  should  be  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  water-smoking  chamber  after  chamber  with  the  waste 
gases  until  sufficient  cooling  chambers  are  available  to  afford 
hot  air  for  this  purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  in 
a  rush.  It  must  be  considered  that  it  will  take,  under  the 
conditions  given,  with  a  green  kiln,  good  three  days  for  water¬ 
smoking.  Further  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  heat  must  be 
raised  very  gradually  and  slowly  in  order  to  give  the  kiln 
structure  full  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  contained 
in  it  without  being  subjected  to  any  undue  strain.  Any  neg¬ 
lect  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  undermine  the  life  of  the  kiln 
right  in  the  first  round.  After  this  round  is  completed  care¬ 
fully  and  the  kiln  well  dried  and  set,  the  structure  will  be 
comparatively  safe  from  cracking  and  deterioration. 

A  certain  time  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  during  the  first 
round  cannot  be  stipulated,  as  this  will  depend  altogether  on 
the  particular  conditions  in  each  case.  The  burner  in  charge 
will  have  to  use  his  best  judgment  and  carefully  consider  all 
points  involved. 

The  first  burn,  while  performed  under  most  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  should  yield  a  good  marketable  ware.  It  must  be  under- 
stood,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  representative 
of  the  ware  to  be  expected  later  on. 

The  fuel  consumption  naturally  will  be  quite  heavy  and  far 
in  excess  of  that  to  be  expected  after  the  kiln  is  dried  out. 
Accurate  record,  however,  should  be  kept  of  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  round  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  following. 

If  the  kiln  or  parts  of  the  kiln  are  provided  with  iron  brac¬ 
ing  (buckstays,  rods,  etc.)  this  part  of  the  structure  should 
be  watched  carefully,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  undue  strain  upon 
it.  The  kiln  will  during  the  first  heat  expand  considerably, 
part  of  which  first  expansion  will  not  go  back.  Necessarily 
the  rods  have  to  be  let  out  accordingly  to  avoid  rupture  from 
excessive  strain. 

Any  cracks  which  may  develop  in  the  first  heat,  or,  for 
that  matter,  at  any  time,  must  be  taken  care  of  right  away  in 
the  best  and  most  efficient  way  possible. 

The  main  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  all  through  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  kiln  is:  To  raise  the  temperature  gradually  and  in 
a  manner  that  the  least  amount  of  time  and  fuel  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  and  without  doing  harm  to  the  ware  being  burnt. 
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The  burning  operation  is  divided  in  four  parts: 

1.  Water-smoking. 

2.  Preheating. 

3.  Full  fire. 

4.  Cooling. 

The  object  of  water-smoking,  which  is  to  be  done  prefer¬ 
ably  with  hot  air  only,  is  to  remove  all,  or  at  least  the  great¬ 
est  part,  of  the  moisture  from  the  ware  before  subjecting  it  to 
the  treatment  with  the  fire  gases. 

The  temperature  to  be  reached  in  this  stage  is  about  250 
degrees  to  300  degrees  F. 

The  time  allotted  for  this  stage  will  ordinarily  be  two  days, 
but  may  with  rough  ware  be  only  one  day,  and  with  very  ten¬ 
der  ware  as  much  as  three  days. 

During  the  first  day,  assuming  the  average  of  two  days, 
the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  about  170  degrees  F.,  or 
if  the  ware  has  been  set  at  the  temperature  of  say  70  degrees, 
we  would  have  to  raise  about  100  degrees  in  24  hours,  or  at 
an  average  rate  of  about  4  degrees  F.  an  hour. 

During  the  second  day  the  temperature  should  be  raised 
from  170  degrees  to  say  300  degrees  F.,  i.  e„  130  degrees  F. 
in  24  hours,  or  an  average  of  about  5V2  degrees  F.  per  hour. 

Regular  temperature  measurements,  of  course,  should  be 
taken  to  serve  as  guide. 

It  is  very  essential  for  a  successful  burn  that  the  water¬ 
smoking  be  handled  “just  right.”  Therefore,  utmost  care  has 
to  be  taken  that  the  increase  of  heat  be  uniformly  progressive 
and  not  in  jumps  or  ups  and  downs. 

To  aid  in  the  control  of  the  water-smoking,  either  one  of 
the  water-smoking  chambers  should  be  provided  with  a  draft 
gauge,  and  the  temperature  of  either  chamber  should  be  taken 
in  intervals  of  at  least  one  hour. 

The  draft  valves  and  hot  air  valves  provide  ready  means 
to  control  the  amount  of  air  used  and  the  temperature  in¬ 
crease. 

The  amount  of  draft  with  which  water-smoking  may  be 
started  and  that  which  may  be  employed  towards  the  end  of 
the  water-smoking  period  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of 
the  material  under  treatment.  The  minimum  draft  for  tender 
ware  wall  be  about  1  to  IV2  mm  for  the  starting,  and  the  draft 
with  which  water-smoking  may  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  will  vary  between  about  4  and  6  mm.  These 
points,  however,  have  to  be  forked  out  by  careful  observation. 

The  heat  necessary  for  water-smoking  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  heat  contained  in  the  cooling  ware.  As  the  water¬ 
smoking  is  done  in  two  compartments  at  different  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges,  two  cooling  compartments  of  corresponding  tem¬ 
perature  have  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  heat  necessary.  These 
cooling  compartments  should  be  chosen  so  that  they  show  a 
temperature  about  150  degrees  to  200  degrees  higher  than  the 
respective  water-smoking  chambers,  and  in  case  that  they  in 
the  course  of  the  day  become  too  cool  to  serve  their  purpose, 
the  hot  air  breechings  should  be  moved  to  hotter  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  right  temperatures. 

Aside  from  the  temperature  measurements,  which  should 
always  be  taken  at  the  same  place  and,  say,  about  2  or  3  feet 
above  the  floor  before  finishing  up,  a  cold  iron  rod  should  be 
inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  This  on  being  drawn 
again  should  show  perfectly  dry,  without  any  sign  of  conden¬ 
sation. 

(About  advancing  from  chamber  to  chamber  see  further  on.) 

When  the  ware  to  be  burnt  is  dry  press  brick  with  about 
6  to  8  per  cent,  moisture,  this  may  be  set  directly  from  press 
into  kiln.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  compart¬ 
ment  a  preliminary  warming  up  preceding  the  regular  water¬ 
smoking.  To  this  end,  after  the  kiln  is  set,  the  doors  should 
be  bricked  up  as  usual,  but  the  vent  holes  in  the  crown  left 
uncovered.  As  there  is  in  the  course  of  time  a  considerable 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  brickwork,  filling,  etc.,  of  the 
kiln,  a  chamber  full  of  brick  “bottled  up”  in  this  way  will 
gradually  experience  quite  an  increase  of  temperature,  while 
owing  to  the  atmosphere  of  steam  created  and  to  the  absence 
of  draft,  the  brick  have  a  chance  to  warm  through  and  give 
off  the  moisture  from  inside  out  without  forming  a  densely 


dried  outside  skin,  which  latter  as  a  rule  is  the  main  cause  of 
cracking  and  checking  as  far  as  this  occurs  in  the  water¬ 
smoking  process. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Ct.ay-Workeb. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  building  operations  in  the  Northwest  are  quieting 
down,  and  while  in  some  cities  will  show  some  in¬ 
crease,  as  a  general  rule  the  conditions  are  quiet.  The 
total  building  permits  for  the  first  four  months  in  Seattle  were 
$2,636,890,  as  against  $5,493,290  in  1910.  Portland  issued  in 
the  same  period  $5,872,179,  while  in  1910  for  the  first  four 
months  it  was  $4,925,929.  Snokane’s  total  is  $1,484,630  in  1911, 
while  for  1910  it  was  $2,484,904.  Tacoma  total  permits  were 
$607,490  this  year,  while  last  year  it  was  $789,717.  The  largest 
gain  in  building  operations  wras  made  by  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  permits  in  1910  amounted  to  $4,778,720,  while  for  the  last 
four  months  it  reaches  a  total  of  $5,793,650.  The  figures  will 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  building  condition  in  the  North¬ 
west.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  brickyard  operations 
are  consequently  somewhat  quiet  also.  The  new  Oregon  and 
Washington  depot  was  opened  in  Seattle  last  week,  and  the 
general  appearance  cf  the  depot  is  excellent.  It  has  been  built 
of  paving  brick  wdth  concrete  trimmings.  A  great  interest  has 
been  taken  by  the  architect’s  exhibit,  which  is  being  held  in 
the  exhibit  rooms  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 

The  steel  work  for  the  new  Hoge  building,  and  also  for  the 
Bon  Marche  is  nearly  complete,  and  these  two  buildings  are 
attracting  much  attention.  The  Grote  Rankin  Company  is  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  another  building  next  to  the  present 
store,  of  which  it  will  be  an  exact  duplicate.  The  bids  for  the 
new  L.  C.  Smith  building  were  closed  on  May  10th,  but  so  far 
no  announcement  has  been  made  regarding  the  same. 

C.  B.  Hurley  and  associates  of  Tacoma  are  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  twelve-story  building  in  Tacoma  on  Tenth 
and  Pacific  avenue  in  the  near  future. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  large  clay  plant  at 
Anacortes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $100,000  will  be  spent  in  the 
construction  of  the  plant  and  kilns.  Ground  has  also  been 
broken  for  the  new  Federal  building  at  Bellingham,  which  will 
cost  when  completed  $320,000. 

The  Baker  Fire  Brick  Company  was  recently  incorporated 
at  Baker,  Ore.,  for  the  manufacturing  of  fire  brick  and  paving 
brick.  This  company  has  already  signed  up  several  petitions 
for  paving  the  streets  of  Baker  with  paving  brick  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  other  paving  combines.  Mr.  M.  F.  Bennett,  the 
president  of  the  company,  states  that  he  will  have  brick  ready 
for  paving  later  in  the  summer,  and  that  the  people  of  Baker 
should  patronize  home  industry. 

The  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Gooding,  Idaho,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated.  Mr.  F.  O.  McGill  will  be  the  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  They  will  make  soft  mud  brick  for  a  start.  Another 
new  Idaho  concern  is  the  Gifford  Brick  Company  of  Gifford,  in 
which  J.  Bachus  is  interested. 

The  Lagrande,  Ore.,  brickyard  has  been  taken  over  by  John 
Wilson,  and  will  be  operated  as  a  summer  yard  for  the  present 
season.  Mr.  Wilson  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  so  that  he  can  carry  on  operations  through  the 
winter. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  whose  plant 
is  located  at  Willemina,  and  are  operating  a  private  railroad  to 
Sheridan,  have  made  arrangement  with  the  Commercial  Club 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  depot  at  that  place.  The  pub¬ 
lics  subscription  amounted  to  $2,000,  and  the  brick  company 
will  bear  the  balance  of  the  expense  for  erecting  this  new 
depot. 

The  firm  of  Moore  &  Hardin,  brickmakers  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  who  made  an  assignment  some  time  ago,  is  also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Vancouver. 
By  an  order  of  the  court,  $12,000  of  assets,  which  the  bank  held 
as  securities,  were  deeded  back  to  the  trustees  of  Moore  &  Har¬ 
din  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  Their  brickyard  located 
at  Fruit  Valley  was  recently  sold  for  $4,700.  It  is  stated  that 
their  liabilities  will  amount  to  more  than  $100,000. 

Siwash. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  LONDON  TOWN— A  CITY  OF  BRICK. 

The  Exhibition  of  Building  Materials.  How  the  English  Clayworkers 

Advertise  Their  Products. 


THE  LARGEST  CITY  in  the  world  is  naturally  a  very 
interesting  place  always.  Just  at  this  time  London  is 
unusually  attractive,  as  she  is  putting  on  her  holiday 
attire  preparatory  to  the  coronation  of  King  George  and  his 
consort,  Queen  Mary.  The  ceremony  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  event  of  a  lifetime  and  people  of  all  nations  are 
gathering  there  to  witness  the  pageants  and  participate  in 
the  festivities  on  which  will  be  lavished  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  maybe  millions,  of  dollars.  Verily  it  will  be  a  kingly 
celebration. 

Even  in  her  ordinary  everyday  garb  and  condition,  London 
is  a  most  attractive  city.  Particularly  so  to  English  speaking 


every  comer  of  the  universe;  consequently  she  is  so  cos¬ 
mopolitan  that  all  who  enter  her  portals  are  received  and 
welcomed  regardless  of  caste  or  color.  All  are  accorded 
freedom  and  liberty  without,  restraint  within  reason.  The 
dark-skinned  savage  who  has  the  means  to  travel  first-class 
may  safely  count  on  enjoying  the  same  first-class  accommo¬ 
dation  that  is  afforded  the  fair-skinned  Caucasian.  There  is 
little  or  no  discrimination  because  of  color  or  race,  as  is  the 
case  in  our  own  land  of  liberty.  Mayhap,  it  is  a  matter  of 
quality;  even  so,  the  colored  citizens  of  the  States  who  feel 
the  restraint  of  the  color  line  as  it  is  drawn  at  home,  may 
escape  it  wholly  if  they  choose  by  following  the  illustrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  certain  millionaire  who  forsook  his  native  land, 


Famous  London  Bridge  Which  is  Not  Falling  Down,  and  Probably  Never  Will. 


people,  for  a  common  language  adds  very  much  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  comfort  of  one  traveling  abroad,  whether  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  bent.  The  city  is  so  large  that  a  writer 
who  has  made  a  study  of  it  and  its  environs,  says:  “Nobody 
knows  London  to-day;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  living  man  has 
ever  seen  even  the  greater  part  of  its  streets.  The  town 
presents  a  thousand  different  aspects;  take  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  and  you  will  find  that  the  north  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  south,  and  that  to  the  west,  the  east  is  no 
more  than  a  name.  As  your  life  is,  so  your  London;  the  man 
of  leisure  and  the  man  of  toil  sees  each  but  a  limited  section. 
Nobody  will  ever  grasp  the  town  in  its  entirety.  It  is  too 
vast  for  a  man,  the  limit  of  whose  years  is  seventy.” 

London  is  not  alone  interesting  because  of  bigness,  she 
has  been  recognized  as  the  chief  city  of  the  world  for  many 
generations.  From  an  historical  view  point  she  has  few  riv¬ 
als,  the  shrines  of  her  rulers,  bards,  warriors  and  statesmen 
are  in  themselves  lodestones  that  draw  pleasure  seekers  from 


took  refuge  under  and  swore  allegiance  to<  the  British  flag. 
This  is  in  no  sense  meant  as  a  reflection  on  that  glorious 
banner  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  but  to  indicate  the  free¬ 
dom  that  is  vouchsafed  everyone. 

London  a  Brick  City. 

The  feature  of  London  which  is  of  utmost  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  the  fact  that  it  is  distinct¬ 
ively  a  brick  city.  The  extensive  use  of  brick  and  roofing 
tile  accounts  for  the  low  rate  of  fire  loss  per  annum  there 
compared  with  that  in  American  cities,  where  the  yearly  loss 
from  fires  is  four,  five  and  six  times  as  great  per  capita  as  in 
London  and  other  European  cities.  Evidently  her  builders 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  true  economy  in  construction 
work,  and  the  wisdom  of  building  with  brick  and  tile  almost 
exclusively  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  low  lire  loss,  but  as  well 
in  the  low  cost  of  maintaining  fire  departments  which  it  is 
estimated  amounts  to.  less  than  $3,000,000  in  England,  while 


THE  DELEGATION  OF  SWEDISH  CLAY  WORKERS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  OLYMPIA,  LONDON,  APRIL  29,  1911. 

Thomas  Lawrence  &  Sons’  Exhibit  in  Background. 
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in  American  cities  it  totals  $25,000,000,  or  something  over 
$1.50  per  capita,  as  against  twenty  cents  per  capita  in  Europe. 

The  sky-line  of  London,  and  all  English  towns,  is  largely 
formed  by  the  chimney-tops,  so  we  may  say  that  her  clay 
products  top  all  other  building  materials.  The  chimney-tops 
that  meet  the  eye,  look  whichever  way  one  may,  is  a  cause 
for  wonder  to  those  not  familiar  with  same.  Evidently  stoves 
and  open  fire  places  are  the  prevailing  method  of  heating, 
and  there  is  one  or  the  other  in  every  room,  and  for  each 
stove  or  fire  place  a  separate  chimney  or  flue  is  required, 
and  a  terra  cotta  chimney  tops  each  flue.  An  eight,  ten  or 
twelve-room  house  will  have  extending  across  its  roof  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  chimney  tops,  standing  guard  like  so  many  fire 
sentries.  It,  looks  odd  to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  such  a  sky¬ 
line,  but  the  foregoing  figures  of  fire  loss  and  cost  of  fighting 
fires  are  ample  justification  of  the  methods  in  vogue. 
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and  those  accustomed  to  it  can  not  understand  why  there  is 
no  such  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  Exhibition  of  Building  Materials. 

The  event  of  the  season  in  the  English  building  world  was 
the  Ninth  Biennial  Exhibition  of  Building  Materials  held  in 
Olympia,  London’s  largest  auditorium,  April  22  to  May  6. 
In  the  number  and  character  of  exhibits,  the  show  was  a  long 
step  in  advance  of  any  previous  exhibit.  Every  available 
foot  of  space  in  the  immense  building,  something  over  300 
by  500  feet,  was  occupied,  both  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
galleries,  and  two  annexes,  good-sized  buildings  in  themselves, 
were  also  filled.  Weil  nigh  every  material  and  appliance 
used  in  the  building  industries  was  on  display.  Some  of  the 
exhibitors,  we  were  told,  expended  a  thousand  pounds  ($5,000) 
or  more  on  their  isplays. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  anticipated,  ranging  from 
five  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  visitors  per  day,  not  a  few 


Aside  from  the  cathedrals  and  government  buildings  Lon¬ 
don  is  more  like  a  large  town  than  a  great  city,  as  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  see  them.  There  are  no  sky-scrapers 
there  at  all.  The  building  code  of  the  city,  which  is  rigidly 
enforced,  will  not  permit  the  erection  of  buildings  more 
than  eighty  feet  in  height,  excepting  towers  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  features;  consequently  there  are  very  few  structures 
more  than  five  stories  high.  In  all  other  essentials,  London 
fills  every  requirement  of  a  great  city.  In  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  public  service,  many  things  are  done  that  American 
cities  might  well  pattern  after  A  notable  instance  is  that 
of  the  telegraph  service,  which  is  controlled  and  operated 
by  the  government  in  connection  with  the  postal  service, 
with  the  result  that  efficient  service  is  furnished  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  The  same  is  true  in  part  of  the  long-distance 
telephone  service.  The  parcels  post  is  a  great  convenience, 


of  whom  paid  the  regular  admission  of  a  shilling  (25c), 
though,  of  course,  a  great  many  complimentary  cards  of  ad¬ 
mission  had  been  sent  out  by  exhibitors.  It  was  very  evident 
that  the  visitors  came  seeking  information  relative  to  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  homes,  for  they  gave  earnest  attention 
to  every  display,  listening  to  what  exhibitors  had  to  say  and 
gathering  literature  and  descriptive  matter  of  the  things  ex-  . 
hibited  that  appealed  particularly  to  them.  Amusement  feat¬ 
ures  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  were  no 
“spielers”  or  side-shows  of  any  kind,  nor  even  a  band  or  or¬ 
chestra,  the  entire  exhibition  being  regarded  as  a  serious 
business  proposition.  The  doors  were  opened  at  10:00  a.  m., 
and  soon  after  that  hour,  as  a  lule,  the  aisles  were  thronged 
with  visitors,  most  of  whom,  it  appeared,  spent  the  entire 
day  and  evening  in  the  building.  They  were  able  to  do  this 
with  comfort,  as  there  are  three  well  equipped  cafes  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  lunch  counters  in  Olympia  where  both 
solids  and  liquids  were  served  ad  libitum.  These  answer 
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admirably  as  rest  rooms  where  the  tired  visitor  may  rest 
while  indulging  in  a  cup  of  tea  if  so  inclined,  and  most  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  so  inclined.  Tea  drinking  is  a  national  habit 
in  England,  and  it  is  customary,  even  in  busy  London,  to  sus¬ 
pend  business  each  day  for  a  time,  usually  between  3  and 
4  p.  m.,  for  tea  and  wafers. 

The  British  Institute  of  Clayworkers. 

In  the  beginning,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  idea  was 
evolved  by  H.  Greville  Montgomery,  editor  of  our  name- 


doors  of  the  exposition  were  thrown  open  to  all  building 
materials.  Since  then,  the  exhibition  has  grown  steadily  in 
extent  and  public  interest.  Architects,  domestic  engineers 
and  builders  throughout  great  Britain  have  become  actively 
interested,  and  look  forward  to  this  show  as  a  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  up-to-date  information  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  calling. 

During  the  exhibition  a  series  of  conventions  are  held 
in  the  Olympia  assembly  hall.  These  are  arranged  so  as  to 


A  Fine  Variety  of  Roofing  Tile. 


Doulton’s  Carrara  Terra  Cotta  Display. 


Garden  Walls  of  the  Binfield  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  Dark  Reds. 


Fire  Proofing  Brick  and  Tile. 


sake,  The  British  Clay-Worker,  and  the  exposition  is  still 
directed  and  managed  by  him.  Originally,  it  was  intended 
to  confine  the  exhibits  to  clay  products  alone.  While  a  cred¬ 
itable  show  was  made,  it  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  public 
effectively,  and  the  attendance  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
continuing  along  that  line.  After  several  unprofitable  years, 
becoming  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  exposition,  Mr.  Montgomery  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  have  an  exclusive  clay  products  show,  and  the 


accommodate  each  guild  or  institute,  as  they  are  called,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  program: 

List  of  Visits  by  Members  of  Professional  Associations,  etc., 

to  Olympia. 

Saturday,  April  22. — Opening  function  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  P.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

Saturday,  April  22. — Architectural  Association. 

Monday,  April  24.— Surveyors’  Institution. 

Tuesday,  April  25.— Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. 
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Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  That  Much  Resembles  Marble.  A  Combination  of  Clay  and  Glass  Roofing  Tile. 


A  Summer  House  in  Brick 


Exhibit  of  James  Brown,  of  Whitechapel 
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Exhibit  of  D.  &  C.  Rutter,  Ltd.,  Cravford,  Eng. 


Moulded  Brick  Chimney  and  Garden  Pavilion. 
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Reinforced  Brick  Work  That  is  Cheaper  Than  Concrete  and  Fire  Proof. 
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Wednesday,  April  26. — Institution  of  Heating  and  Venti¬ 
lating  Engineers. 

Thursday,  April  27. — London  Master  Builders’  Association. 

Thursday,  April  27. — Institute  of  Builders. 

Friday,  April  28. — Royal  Sanitary  Institute. 

Saturday,  April  29.— Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers. 
Council  meeting,  3  p.  m.  Conference,  4  p.  m. 

Saturday,  April  29. — Institution  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  2:30  p.  m. 

Saturday,  April  29. — The  Swedish  Institute  of  Clayworkers. 

Monday,  May  1. — The  Concrete  Institute  Lecture,  5:45  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  May  2. — Institute  of  Clayworkers. 

Wednesday,  May  3. — Society  of  Architects. 

Heretofore  the  British  Clayworkers’  Association  or  Insti¬ 
tute  has  not  indulged  in  formal  addresses  or  convention 
papers,  other  than  the  reports  of  the  officers,  but  this  year 
a  departure  was  made  from  the  former  custom  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  president’s  address,  two  instructive  essays  were 
submitted.  Each  dealt  with  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
trip  made  by  members  of  the  institute  to  Germany  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  proved  so  interesting  that  such  papers  will 
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likely  become  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  at  future 
meetings. 

The  Swedish  Delegation  Entertained. 

An  incident  which  bodes  well  for  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  to  fraternize,  was  a  visit  of  a  delegation  of  clayworkers 
from  Sweden.  They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  local 
manufacturers  and  participated  in  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Clayworkers  at  the  Trocadero  on  the 
evening  of  April  29.  In  response  to  a  toast,  Mr.  Gustaf  W. 
Cronquist,  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Institute  of  Claywork¬ 
ers,  said: 

“We,  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish  clayworkers,  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  courtesies  being  shown  us,  and  are  very 
glad  that  we  are  here  as  the  guests  of  the  British  claywork¬ 
ers.  Our  much  diluted  Viking  blood  has  been  made  to  flow 
more  strongly  and  quickly  by  the  wonderful  things  which  we 
have  seen  exhibited  at  Olympia,  and  also  by  the  many  beauti 
ful  examples  of  English  brick  work  which  we  have  been  able 
to  observe  in  London.  I  regret  very  much  that  our  president, 


Aaby  Ericsson,  has  been  prevented  from  being  present  by 
Parliamentary'  duties,  and  that  the  early  spring  has  kept  many 
of  our  members  from  coming  to  England  with  us,  but  the 
few  of  us  whom  have  been  privileged  to  come  will,  like  the 
ancient  Vikings,  return  home  enriched  with  many  costly 
treasures  of  recollection  and  instruction.  I  hope,  however, 
that  before  the  lessens  which  we  have  learned  have  had  time 
to  bear  fruit,  the  members  of  the  British  Institute  of  Ciay- 
workers  will  visit  Sweden.  I  assure  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Swedish  Institute  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  every  facility 
for  seeing  our  brick  works  and  other  things  of  interest.  The 
whole  Swedish  output  of  brick  will  hardly  equal  the  quantity 
made  at  Peterborough  and  Sittingbourne  alone,  and  our  works 
are  small  compared  to  yours,  but  perhaps  you  will  be  able 
to  learn  something  from  an  inspection  of  same,  if  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  you  should,  avoid  in  the  manufacture  of  clay- 
products. 

“I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  visitors,  to  thank  your 
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toastmaster,  Mr.  Heaton,  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Montgomery  on  his  successful  exhibition, 
and,  in  conclusion,  propose  the  health  of  the  British  clay¬ 
workers  in  general  and  Mr.  Heaton  and  Montgomery  in 
particular.” 

The  British  Brick  and  Tile  Exhibits. 

There  were  forty  odd  displays  of  clay  products,  most  of 
which  were  of  brick  and  tile.  English  brickmaking  plants 
differ  materially  from  those  in  America,  where  a  plant,  as 
a  rule,  turns  out  one  class  of  ware  exclusively.  That  is,  an 
American  plant  that  makes  building  brick  usually  makes 
nothing  else,  and  the  same  is  true  of  drain  tile,  hollow  ware, 
roofing  tile,  and  paving  brick.  In  England,  almost  every 
plant  turns  out  all  kinds  of  ware.  That  is,  common  building 
brick,  hollow  building  brick,  drain  tile,  roofing  tile,  terra 
cotta  finials,  etc.  Consequently,  each  British  plant  can  ex¬ 
hibit  a  variety  of  ware  from  its  own  kilns.  In  this  respect, 
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they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their  American  cousins, 
when  it  comes  to  such  an  exhibition. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  British  Clay-Worker,  while 
each  exhibit  displays  a  variety  of  ware,  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  in  the  products.  The  exhibits  differ  mainly  in 
the  design  and  arrangement.  In  nearly  every  instance,  a 
small  structure  was  erected  of  the  materials  produced,  and  the 
interior  of  same  used  for  reception  and  office  purposes,  even 
though  the  floor  space  was  small. 

We  reproduce  these  views  for  the  purpose  of  affording  sug¬ 
gestions  for  our  readers  who  may  be  intending  to  exhibit  their 
products  at  the  Clay  Products  and  Permanent  Homes  Show 
at  the  Chicago  Coliseum  in  1912. 

One  of  the  most  pretentious  displays  at  Olympia  was  that 
Of  the  Ann  of  Thomas  Lawrence  &  Sons,  whose  plant  is  at 
Bracknell,  Berkshire,  England.  Their  exhibit  farms  the 
background  in  the  view  of  the  Swedish  clay  workers.  This 


An  Effective  Display  of  Facing  Brick. 


firm  makes  a  specialty  of  “rubber  brick,”  for  arches  and 
other  ornamental  work.  The  name  “rubber”  is  appropriate 
in  that  the  brick,  though  burned,  are  shaped  by  being  rubbed 
on  a  stone,  thus  grinding  away  the  surface  of  the  brick  until 
it  is  brought  to  the  desired  dimensions.  The  brick  are  soft 
both  in  texture  and  color,  but  the  clay  is  of  a  character  and 
is  so  carefully  prepared  and  tempered  that  the  brick  resist 
the  action  of  the  elements  as  effectively  as  any  ordinary 
hard  burned  brick.  During  the  exhibition,  an  expert  in 
shaping  rubber  brick  was  employed  rubbing  brick  far  arches, 
mantels,  etc.,  and  was  usually  surrounded  by  an  attentive 
audience.  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  brick  is  to 
be  cut  away,  a  steel  saw  is  used,  after  which  the  brick  is 
brought  to  the  desired  shape  by  the  rubbing  process.  If  any 
reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  knows  of  an  American  brick  that 
can  be  handled  in  that  wray,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  displays  of  brick  was  that  of  the 
Binfield  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Bracknell,  Berkshire.  It 


consisted  of  a  group  of  three  garden  walls  in  Gothic  style, 
carved  statues  being  placed  in  niches  formed  in  the  walls. 
Vines  and  potted  plants  were  arranged  on  and  about  the 
walls,  making  a  most  attractive  exhibit. 

There  were  several  excellent  displays  of  architectural 
terra  cotta.  That  of  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  effective.  An  arch  of  most  graceful  lines  was  the 
chief  feature.  A  section  of  a  sixty-foot  column  was  shown, 
the  capital  of  which  was  beautifully  modeled.  The  surface  of 
this  ware,  which  has  been  christened  Doulton  Carrara,  is  a 
soft  matt  glaze,  and  is  very  pretty.  They  also  exhibited  in 
another  section  their  line  of  sewer  pipe  and  other  sanitary 
ware. 

The  exhibit  of  Carter  &  Co.,  London,  was  very  elaborate 
and  commanded  general  attention.  It  consisted  of  terra  cotta 
columns,  arches  and  panels,  interspersed  with  faience  in 
colors,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  mantels  and  brie  a  brae  that 
would  delight  the  eye  of  our  own  Button-holer  Gates,  to 
whom  we  commend  this  display. 

An  exhibition  out  of  the  ordinary  was  that  of  Richard 
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Johnson,  Clapham  &  Morris,  of  Manchester,  England.  It  was 
a  composite  collection  ot  building  brick,  hollow  brick  and 
concrete  construction  designed  to  show  a  method  of  rein¬ 
forcing  brick  work  with  a  wire  web,  by  which  method  flat 
arches  may  be  built  without  key  brick  or  block,  or  other  sup¬ 
ports.  The  illustration  shows  that  such  an  arch  will  support 
several  tons.  They  claim  that  their  system  of  construction 
is  actually  cheaper  than  concrete,  and  is  both  sound  proof 
and  damp  proof.  The  system  has  proven  very  successful  in 
Europe  and  it  is  their  intention  to  introduce  it  to  American 
builders,  with  whom  they  solicit  correspondence. 

An  inconspicuous  but  interesting  display  was  that  made 
by  the  Towers  Adamantine  Clinker,  Fire  and  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  Little  Bytham,  Grantham,  England.  Their  special¬ 
ty  is  a  fine  paving  brick  of  a  clean  buff  color.  They  are  used 
chiefly  for  courts  and  areas  in  and  about  stables.  We  were 
not  a  little  surprised  when  informed  that  these  “admantine 
clinkers”  have  been  used  in  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  job  for  which 
they  were  supplied  being  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monu- 
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ment  on  Riverside  drive.  New  York  City,  enough  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  lay  7,000  to  8,000  square  feet.  The  brick  are  small 
(about  six  inches  in  length)  with  beveled  edges.  They  are 
non-absorbent  and  excellent  in  quality,  but  might  be  easily 
reproduced  by  a  number  of  our  own  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Sussex  Brick  and  Estates  Company, 
Ltd.,  Warnham,  Sussex,  England,  was  of  unusual  merit.  The 
small  brick  columns  were  conspicuous  and  the  entire  display 
was  symmetrical  and  attractive,  affording  an  optical  demon¬ 
stration  that  this  firm  is  prepared  to  furnish  ornamental 
brick  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Hempstead  Patent  Brick  Company,  Hemel-Hempstead, 
Herts.,  England,  exhibited  brick  columns  and  hollow  brick 
walls  showing  the  construction  of. fireproof  floors,  partitions 
and  sliding  doors,  wffiich  have  proven  remarkably  efficient  in 
actual  use.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and  comparatively 
inexpensive.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  firm  direct. 

Cement  figured  but  little  as  a  structural  material  in  the 
exhibition.  Evidently  English  builders  do  not  esteem  con¬ 
crete  very  high  for  building  purposes.  Possibly  this  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  use  is  of  doubtful  economy 
there,  where  good  brick  can  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  cost. 
English  bricklayers  get  about  one-fourth  the  wages  that  rule 
in  America,  so  that  construction  is  relatively  much  cheaper 
there. 

Sand-lime  brick  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  So 
far  as  we  could  learn  that  material  is  not  used  at  all  in 
England.  There  wrere  a  number  of  exhibits  of  pottery  and 
art  tile  of  English  make,  which  -were  samples  of  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  production  in  those  lines.  The  writer  saw 
none  of  foreign  manufacture. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  which  seemed  to  attract  every 
one  was  a  model  cottage  which  the  builder  proposes  to  erect 
in  brick  complete  ready  for  occupancy,  including  bath  and 
other  sanitary  fixtures  for  220  pounds  ($1,120),  by  which 
token  our  readers  may  appreciate  the  fact  that  brick  con¬ 
struction  in  England  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  America. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  exhibition  was  the  most 
successful  yet  held.  The  general  scheme  is  so  much  in  favor 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  similar  exhibition  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  October  10  to  21,  1911. 


PORCELAIN  MERGER  COMPLETED. 


The  completion  of  the  consolidation  of  nearly  all  of  the 
porcelain  companies  in  East  Liverpool,  O.,  and  several  in 
New  Jersey  is  shown  by  the  filing  of  deeds  with  the  county 
recorder  at  Lisbon,  O.,  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the 
properties.  The  deeds  are  made  to  the  General  Porcelain 
Company,  recently  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  cap¬ 
italization  of  $1,000,000.  The  plants  taken  over  are:  The 
Ohio  Porcelain  Company,  George  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Company, 
Anderson  Porcelain  Company  and  Electric  Porcelain  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  East  Liverpool,  and  the  United  States  Porcelain 
Company,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  and.  Findlay,  O. 

The  General  Porcelain  Company  was  expressly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  holding  company.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  combination  was  made  in  order  to  protect 
manufacturers  from  price-cutting  on  standard  articles. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  J.  N-.  Parker, 
Boston,  Mass.;  vice-president,  George  F.  Brunt,  East  Liver¬ 
pool;  secretary,  Frank  Milligan,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. ; 
treasurer,  George  O.  Anderson,  East  Liverpool:  general  man¬ 
ager,  Samuel  C.  Dyke,  East  Liverpool. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  at  New  Cumberland  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  All  plants  wfill  be  kept  in  operation,  and 
the  electric  porcelain  business  will,  it  is  said,  be  on  a  firmer 
basis  hereafter. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


N  MAKING  an  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspec¬ 
tion  for  Philadelphia,  I  find  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  estimated  cost  of  work  in 
this  city  for  the  month  of  May,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
The  estimated  cost  of  all  buildings 
amounts  to  $4,759,085.  This  is  a  very 
good  showing  in  view  of  the  existing  monetary  conditions  and 
other  disturbing  influences. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  above  amount  was  expended  in  the 
erection  of  two-story  brick  dwellings,  347  permits  having  been 
issued,  for  a  total  of  1,072  houses.  Two-story  houses  are  much 
in  favor  in  this  city  as  compared  with  flat  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments,  there  having  been  issued  for  the  latter  only  four  per¬ 
mits. 

The  sale  of  bricks  for  the  present  year  has  fallen  slightly 
below  that  of  last  year.  There  may  be  two  reasons  for  the 
existing  conditions,  one  being  that  the  previous  year  was  an 
exceptional  one,  being  the  largest  in  history,  the  other  being  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  large  concrete  buildings 
erected. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vast  amount  of  capital  being  held  by 
our  various  banks  and  trust  companies  seeking  investment. 
The  inactivity  in  commercial  enterprises  limiting  the  amount 
of  their  financial  requirements  turns  idle  capital  into  other 
channels,  such  as  speculation  and  the  purchasing  of  properties 
already  constructed. 

Something  which  will  shortly  tend  to  benefit  the  general 
brick  business  is  the  completion  of  our  Parkway  and  North¬ 
eastern  boulevard  in  connection  with  the  plans  of  the  city 
beautiful.  A  new  impetus  to  building  operations  will  be  given 
in  the  localities  adjacent  to  the  above.  The  rural  and  subur¬ 
ban  localities  seem  to  show  constant  improvement  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  older  and  built-up  sections,  and  in  this  connection 
West  Philadelphia  still  seems  to  be  getting  its  share,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  several  years  since  it  was  considered  overbuilt. 
With  the  completion  of  the  subway  and  elevated  lines -it  has 
taken  on  new  life. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  this  city  have  for  sometime 
been  endeavoring  to  form  a  business  association  coupling  with 
it  social  qualities.  The  idea  is  for  the  members  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over  matters,  adjust  differ¬ 
ences  and  make  uniform  prices  in  accordance  with  localities 
and  endeavor  to  maintain  them.  The  plan  up  to  the  present 
time  has  not.  matured  owing  to  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  re¬ 
fusing  to  join  said  organization.  There  seems  to  be  no  sound 
reason  why  these  manufacturers  should  not  join,  for  it  was 
universal  opinion  that  nothing  but  good  could  come  from  it. 
“In  union  there  is  strength.”  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  an 
association  will  soon  be  formed  worthy  of  a  city  of  this  size. 

A  partnership  has  been  formed  by  frank  Kelley,  his  son 
Edward,  and  Robert  D.  Hamilton,  to  be  known  as  the  Keystone 
Brick  Company.  They  purchased  the  plant  formerly  owned 
by  D.  Charles  Murtha,  at  Sixteenth  and  Butler  streets,  which 
they  demolished  and  installed  at  their  present  works  near 
Lawndale,  Philadelphia. 

James  G.  Doak  &  Co.,  are  among  those  estimating  on  plans 
for  a  new  West  Philadelphia  high  school  building  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000. 

Frederick  C.  Michaelson  will  build  at  Fifteenth  and  Poplar 
streets  an  apartment  house  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  to  cost 
about  $45,000. 

Edward  Stern  &  Co.  are  about  to  erect" an  eight-story  print¬ 
ing  house  to  cost  close  to  $300,000.  It  will  be  constructed  of 
gray  brick  with  terra  cotta  and  Indiana  limestone  trimmings. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  also  about  to  commence  work  on  its  an¬ 
nex,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Elkins  Memorial.  The  con¬ 
struction  will  be  of  brick  and  cost  about  $100,000. 

A  Quaker. 
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the  effect  of  preliminary  heating  treatment  upon  the  drying  of  clays. 

By  A.  V.  BLE1NINGER. 

Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


II.  General  Conditions  of  Drying  (Continued.) 

(c)  Shrinkage. — In  a  general  way  the  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  drying  of  clays  have  been  indicated.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  the  true  volume  of  the  dry  clay  plus  the 
volume  of  water  required  to  produce  plasticity  is  less  than  the 
resulting  apparent  volume  of  the  mass.  This  may  be  due  to 
air  mechanically  inclosed,  to  flaws,  in  molding,  and  volume 
changes  due  to  the  action  of  dissolved  salts  upon  the  clay  gel. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  the  volume  changes  taking 
place  on  working  up  a  number  of  dry  clays  have  been  meas¬ 
ured  very  carefully,  the  results  of  which  are  compiled  in 
Table  II. 

TABLE  II. 

Volume  Changes  in  Working  Dry  Clays. 


Clay. 

Specific  gravity  of 
clay  dried  at  100°  C. 

Weight  of  dry  clay, 
grams. 

Weight  of  water 
grams. 

Volume  of  wet  test 
piece,  cc. 

Volume  of  clay  plus 
volume  of  water,  cc . 

Increase  in  volume 
in  per  cent  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  test  piece. 

Plastic  high-grade  clay,  Tenn. 

2,440 

30 

12.04 

24.80 

24.33 

1.89 

High-grade  plastic  clay,  N.  J.. 

12.5901  30 

11.20 

23.80 

22.78 

4.29 

White  plastic  fire  clay,  Tex. . . 

2.587 

30 

11.78 

24.30 

23.38 

3.53 

Common  glacial  clay,  Minn... 

2.464 

30 

11.51 

23.80 

23.68 

0.50 

Common  glacial  clay.  Ill . 

2.599 

30 

19.00 

21.20 

20.54 

3.11 

Alluvial  clay,  very  plastic,  O.. 

2.504 

30 

18.46 

21.50 

20.44 

4.93 

Common  glacial  clay,  N.  Y.. . . 

12.703 

30 

18.41 

19.70 

19.51 

0.96 

High-grade  plastic  clay,  Tenn. 

2.585 

30 

13.96 

26.90 

25.57 

4.94 

Glacial  clay,  very  plastic,  N.D. 

2.6551  30 

15.80 

28.00 

27.10 

3.21 

High-grade  kaolin,  England.. 

1 2.583.  30 

10.32 

23.10 

21.93 

5.06 

A  short  experimental  series  was  also  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  rate  at  which  several  clays  lose  their 
residual  water  when  subjected  to  conditions  of  decreasing 
vapor  tensions.  Five  clays  were  made  up  into  thoroughly 
homogeneous  plastic  pastes  and  placed  into  tarred  capsules 
provided  with  tight  fitting  lids  and  weighed. 

The  clays  thus  treated  in  the  order  of  their  apparent 
plasticity  and  difficulty  of  drying  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  An  impure,  exceedingly  plastic  glacial  clay  from 
Fort  Pierre,  N.  Dak. 

No.  3.  A  ball  clay  from  Whitlock,  Tenn.,  through  the  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Supply  Company. 

No.  6.  A  very  plastic  kind  of  fire  clay  from  Edwards 

County,  Texas. 

No.  7.  A  plastic  glacial  clay  from  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

No.  10.  A  high  grade  English  china  clay,  Pool  No.  1. 

Of  each  clay  five  such  samples  were  prepared.  Five  con¬ 
centrations  of  sulphuric  acid  were  then  made  up,  of  which  a 
sufficient  quantity  was  poured  into  each  of  five  desiccators. 
These  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  represented  final  vapor  ten¬ 
sions  of  from  12  to  0.15  mm.  at  25°  C,  taking  the  water  given 
off  by  the  clays  into  account.  After  Aveighing  the  closed  cap¬ 
sules  containing  the  clay  samples,  which  averaged  about  five 
grams,  the  covers  were  removed  and  one  pat  of  each  clay 
placed  in  every  desiccator.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
these  for  21  days  when  they  were  again  Aveighed.  The  room 
temperature  fluctuated  between  21°  and  26°C.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  compare  the  water  losses  suffered  by  each  clay 
for  the  difference  in  vapor  tension  given  above  by  subtracting 
from  the  percentage  of  water  at  12  mm  the  percentage  con¬ 


tents  at  the  lower  tensions.  In  this  Avay  the  curves  of  Fig.  2 
were  obtained.  In  these  only  the  residual  water  is  consid¬ 
ered,  beginning  with  the  amount  of  Avater  left  under  a  vapor 
tension  of  12  mm  to  which  all  clays  were  subjected.  It  is  at 
once  observed  that  the  amount  9f  the  residual  water  varies, 
being  largest,  5.3  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  No.  1  and  lowest, 
0.85  per  cent.,  for  No.  10.  The  more  plastic  and  “sticky” 
clays,  therefore,  show  the  highest  water  loss  for  the  given 
difference  in  vapor  tension.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
rate  of  drying  at  a  constant  temperature  likewise  varies  for 
the  different  clays  being  slowest  in  the  most  plastic  materials. 
These  facts  indicate  not  only  varying  amounts  of  plastic  clay 
base  in  the  different  clays,  but  deep-seated  variations  in  the 
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Fig.  2.  Relation  Between  Loss  of  Water  and  Vapor  Tension 

of  Fire  Clays. 


micellean  structure  itself  as  well,  since  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  larger  content  of  residual  water  remaining  in  an  im¬ 
pure  material  such  as  No.  1  could  be  attributed  to  a  higher 
content  of  theoretical  clay  substance  (Al20s2Si02.2H20)  than 
is  contained  in  the  far  purer  clays  Nos.  3,  6,  and  10. 

After  having  been  replaced  in  the  desiccators  the  samples 
werd  again  weighed  after  three  months  and  were  found  to 
possess  practically  the  same  weight.  It  seems  thus  that  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  had  been  approached  sufficiently 
close  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

The  drying  shrinkage  of  a  homogeneous  clay  body  of 
geometrical  symmetry,  free  to  contract,  is  uniform  in  all 
directions.  The  most  accurate  valuation  of  shrinkage  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  volume  measurements,  though  for  practical 
work  the  linear  dimensions  in  the  wet  and  the  dry  state  will 
suffice.  The  linear  shrinkage  is  readily  deduced  from  the 
volumetric  values  by  the  relation: 
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where  Vi  and  v ?  are  the  volumes  in  the  wet  and  the  dry  state, 
respectively,  and  l  is  the  linear  shrinkage  in  terms  of  the  wet 
length.  If  the  linear  contraction  is  desired  in  terms  of  the 

dry  length,  the  denominator  of  course  becomes  T^e 

assumption  commonly  made  that  the  volume  shrinkage  is 
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equal  to  three  times  the  linear  shrinkage  is  not  sufficiently 
exact  even  for  practical  purposes.  If  the  initial  (wet)  volume 
is  assumed  to  be  unity  and  a  =  linear  shrinkage,  the  dry 
volume  becomes  (1 — fl)3,  or  1 — ;>a--j-3«- — a3.  The  shrinkages, 
therefore, =3a — 3 a*+a*,  in  which  the  term  a3  may  be  neglected, 
but  not  3a2. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  water  used  in  making 
up  the  same  clay  is  not  constant,  the  apparent  volume  of  a 
lump  of  a  definite  weight  of  dry  clay  varies  somewhat  even 
with  the  most  painstaking  manipulation.  Likewise  the  pore 
space  remaining  in  the  dried  material  does  not  remain  the 
same  in  each  case.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  express  the  volume  shrinkage  in  terms  of  the  true 
clay  volume;  i.  e  ,  weight  of  dry  clay  divided  by  its  density 
in  the  powdered  state. 

In  the  study  of  the  drying  behavior  of  clays  two  factors 
are  of  considerable  significance,  viz,  the  amount  of  water  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  plastic  mass  and  the  shrinkage  on  drying. 
Ordinarily  the  more  plastic  and  difficult  drying  clays  require 
the  highest  amounts  of  water  and  show  the  greatest  drying 
shrinkage,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Some 
materials,  owing  to  peculiar  conditions,  such  as  excessive 
fineness  of  the  granular  matter,  may  dry  more  Difficultly  with 
lower  water  of  plasticity  and  shrinkage  than  clays  with 
higher  water  content  and  shrinkage. 

In  seeking  for  approximate  values  expressing  the  drying 
behavior  of  a  clay  by  means  of  an  experimental  test  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  total  amount  of  water  required  to 
develop  plasticity,  the  volume  shrinkage,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  evaporate  the  shrinkage  water  at  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  means  that  the  length  of  the  test  specimen  must 
be  carefully  measured  at  short  intervals.  Then,  knowing  the 
time  required  to  reach  the  point  at  which  shrinkage  ceases, 
and  the  total  shrinkage,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  dry¬ 
ing  behavior  of  the  clay  by  multiplying  together  the  values 
obtained  for  time  and  shrinkage.  This  numerical  expression 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  ease  with  which  it  dries. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  following  description  of 
a  similar  experiment  might  be  cited.8  Spheres  of  clay  7.11 
cm  in  diameter  were  made,  maintained  for  some  time  under 
conditions  of  moisture  saturation  in  order  to  establish  a  con¬ 
dition  of  equilibrium,  and  then  placed  in  an  oven  at  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  of  60°C,  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermo¬ 
stat.  The  diameter  of  the  sphere  was  measured  from  time  to 
time  by  means  of  a  vernier  caliper.  Thus  the  point  was  deter¬ 
mined  at  which  shrinkage  ceased.  A  shale  was  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  linear  shrinkage  of  4.0  per  cent,  in  terms  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  in  the  dry  state,  and  it  lost  its  shrinkage  water  in  4 
hours.  The  factor  in  this  case  would  be  4X4=16.  Similarly, 
a  washed  No.  2  fire  clay  showed  a  shrinkage  of  6.5  per  cent, 
and  lost  its  shrinkage  water  in  5.1  hours,  giving  a  value  of 
6.5X5.1=33.15.  Finally,  a  fine-grained,  glacial  clay,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dry,  possessed  a  shrinkage  of  8.5  per  cent,  and  ceased 
contracting  in  8.9  hours,  resulting  in  8.5X8.9=75.65. 

Since  these  measurements  were  made  under  strictly  com¬ 
parable  conditions  as  to  drying  temperature,  initial  size,  and 
shape  (spherical)  of  the  test  pieces,  the  numerical  values  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  ease  with  which  the  clays  dry  in 
practice.  The  actual  drying  behavior  of  these  clays  was  well 
expressed  by  the  factors,  the  shale  being  the  easiest  and  the 
glacial  the  most  difficult  to  dry  under  commercial  conditions. 

Practically  the  same  results  could  be  obtained  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  initial  diameter  and  weight  of  the  test  piece,  weighing 
it  at  frequent  intervals,  and  measuring  the  size  in  the  dried 
condition.  The  time  when  the  calculated  weight  of  shrinkage 
water  (which  should  be  equal  in  volume  to  the  volume  shrink¬ 
age)  has  been  evaporated  could  be  readily  obtained  from  tbe 
time-weight  curve. 

8E.  F.  Lines,  Trans.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  II,  146. 


The  rate  of  drying  has  some  influence  upon  the  shrinkage 
of  clays,  inasmuch  as  rapid  heating  is  said  to  result  in  a  lower 
total  contraction.  As  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  no  experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  this  statement  is  at  hand. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


TLNS  are  in  blast,  orders  are  piling  up, 
shipments  are  being  made  as  fast  as 
cars  or  teams  can  take  them  away,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  1911  season  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  that  Wisconsin  brick  and 
tile  manufacturers  have  experienced  in 
a  long  time.  Reports  from  a  number 
of  the  largest  clayworkers  in  the  State 
are  to  the  effect  that  they  expect  to  produce  as  many,  or 
more,  brick  as  during  any  season  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
tile  production  will  greatly  exceed  the  banner  year  of  ceramic 
history. 

It  would  be  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of 
concrete  construction  has  gradually  produced  a  decline  in 
the  demand  for  common  brick,  but  while  this  is  true  in  one 
way,  there  is  the  compensating  feature  of  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  common  brick  for  residences,  veneering,  and  a 
dozen  other  purposes  invented  or  originated  as  the  natural 
development  of  production  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  actual  falling  off  in  the  demand  has  been  much  more 
than  offset  by  new  demands. 

With  the  progress  of  sanitation  and  modern  ideas  on  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease,  even  the  smallest  cities  and  villages  are 
laying  sewers  by  the  wholesale.  The  middle  class  of  cities 
is  constructing  many  brick  trunk  sewers,  while  the  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  vitrified  pipe  sewers  are  increasing  the  demand 
for  that  class  of  clay  product.  Irrigation  and  drainage  are 
two  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  minds  of  agricultur¬ 
ists  and  land  owners  today,  and  miles  of  pipe  are  being  laid 
for  these  purposes. 

While  there  are  few,  if  any,  new  brick  manufacturing 
companies  springing  up  in  Wisconsin,  those  existing  are 
making  the  best  of  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  fine 
clay  beds,  the  limit  of  which  will  probably  not  be  reached 
for  centuries  to  come.  There  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  clay,  especially  in  northwestern  and  south  central 
Wisconsin,  the  latter  territory  furnishing  the  best  quality  of 
cream  brick  known.  All  the  available  clay  beds  known  are 
in  the  hands  of  established  manufacturers,  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  new  manufacturers  entering  the 
field.  The  foresight  of  the  pioneers  has  left  no  known  new 
fields  to  conquer. 

Milwaukee  jobbers  and  wholesalers  of  fancy  brick  have 
practically  finished  their  heavy  work  of  the  present  season, 
and  report  that  it  was  the  best  in  history,  not  excepting  even 
the  banner  year  of  1907,  before  the  storm  came.  An  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  possible  demand  for  clay  products  in  Milwaukee 
is  found  in  the  record  of  the  building  inspector’s  office.  Dur¬ 
ing  May  the  aggregate  total  of  permits  issued  was  in  excess 
of  $2,350,000.  In  May,  1907,  the  total  was  $2,475,000,  but  this 
included  the  permit  for  the  sixteen-story  Majestic  building, 
which  carried  a  stated  value  of  $1,700,000.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the'  1911  record  is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two. 

Concerns  of  importance  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
and  Supply  Company,  Caswell  block;  Ricketson  &  Schwartz, 
University  building-  Milwaukee  Building  Supply  Company, 
1006  Pabst  building;  Chicago  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  69 
Loan  and  Trust  building;  Standard  Brick  Company,  496 
Clement  street,  and  M.  Develaar,  Son  &  Co.,  153  Pryor  avenue, 
all  in  Milwaukee,  -date  that  they  have  never  known  such  a 
demand  as  this  year.  They  are  preparing  for  another  record- 
breaker  in  1912  and  are  already  at  work  on  sounding  pro¬ 
posed  work  and  lining  up  prospects. 

The  Black  Hawk  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Daven¬ 
port  Iowa,  will  furnish  the  gold  bronze  pressed  brick  selected 
by  the  Bushey  Brothers,  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  for  the  front  of 
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their  new  business  college  building.  The  company  will  also 
furnish  coffee-brown  pressed  brick  for  embellishments.  The 
building  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Appleton. 

The  city  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  will  build  an  extension  to  its 
trunk  sewer  at  a  cost  of  $9,000  this  summer.  It  is  a  36-inch 
brick  sewer.  A  Badger- 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

brick  PAVED  speedway  the  best. 


The  RECENT  automobile  long-distance  contest  at  the 
famous  Indianapolis  brick  paved  speedway,  during 
which  a  number  of  world’s  records  were  broken, 
proved  again  the  superiority  of  brick  pavements  over  all 
others.  No  other  paving  material  could  have  withstood  the 
terrible  wearing  and  tearing  grind  of  a  500-mile  .race  in  which 
over  forty  cars  participated,  and  during  which  an  average 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GOOD  ROADS  CONVENTION  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  National  Good  Roads  Congress  convened,  according 
to  promise  and  program,  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
May  23,  and  continued  its  program  of  sessions  and  ex¬ 
ercises  up  to  and  including  Friday  evening,  the  26th.  The 
papers  and  addresses  might  properly  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  those  which  developed  the  inspiration  and  enthuiasm 
of  the  subject,  that  which  related  to  the  way  and  means  with 
which  good  roads  are  to  be  possible,  and  manner  and  method 
of  construction  out  of  which  must  come  the  satisfaction  in 
use  of  roads,  as  well  as  their  economy  of  maintenance.  These 
various  phases,  all  of  which  are  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  a  convention  in  the  interest  of  highways,  were  ably  dealt 
with.  Jesse  Taylor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads 
Federation,  should  be  credited  with  creating  the  enthusiasm 


The  Start  of  a  Long  Distance  Race  on  Indianapolis  Brick  Paved  Motor  Speedway. 


speed  of  75  miles  an  hour  was  maintained  by  the  win¬ 
ning  Marmon.  The  brick  pavement  not  only  stood  the  test, 
but  was,  if  anything,  smoother  and  better  at  the  finish  of 
the  race  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  This  is  true  of  every 
properly  constructed  brick  street  or  roadway. 

The  merit  of  the  Indianapolis  speedway  is  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes,  chief  of  which  is  the  use  of  good  material 
and  proper  construction.  It  was  built  according  to  No.  1 
specifications  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  Any  street  or  roadway  so  paved  will  prove  most 
satisfactory  no  matter  what  the  character  of  traffic.  If  the 
reader  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of  any  street  or  high¬ 
way  he  is  invited  to  familiarize  himself  with  these  specifica¬ 
tions,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application 
to  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Will  P.  Blair.  Secretary,  Board  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


of  the  convention,  inspiring  all  with  a  renewed  interest  and 
determination  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the  roads  of 
this  county  equal  to  the  demands  now  made  for  their  use.  The 
honored  Alabama  Senator,  John  II.  Bankhead,  who  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  advocate  of  national  aid  for  good  road  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Congress,  made  the  convincing  speech  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  The  entire  delegation  by  a  rising  vote  endorsed  his 
plan  of  national  aid,  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  and 
which  is  believed  by  many  will  soon  become  a  law. 

Will  P.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers'  Association,  delivered  an  address  on  manner  and 
method  of  construction,  which  proved  of  decided  interest  to 
the  students  of  road  building,  who  now  are  greatly  concerned 
in  the  economic  questions  of  road  building  Many  felt  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  now  engages  the  country’s  interest  in 
road  building,  may  lag  in  the  nearby  future,  unless  roads  are 
built  with  a  view  of  lessening  maintenance  charges,  thus  as- 
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suring  good  roads  with  the  greatest  economy.  His  address 
was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  comparing  the  result  of 
wasteful  expenditure  in  road  building  with  those  built  for 
permanency.  Vitrified  brick  roadway  was  certainly  the  choice 
from  the  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Blair. 

The  convention  was  a  success,  and  yet  there  was  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  attending  that  the  different  organizations 
of  this  character,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  interest  the 
general  public  in  road  building,  should  concentrate  their  ef-‘ 
forts  through  one  strong  organization,  and  many  felt  that  this 
should  be  brought  about  at  once.  Many  look  with  favor  upon 
the  organization  knowrn  as  “The  American  Good  Roads  As¬ 
sociation”  that  has  for  its  present  president,  I.ogan  Waller 
Page,  the  present  director  of  the  office  of  public  roads  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


WOMEN  WIN  IN  FIGHT  FOR  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


William  Rockefeller  and  the  Women’s  Civic  League  won 
a  victory  in  North  Tarrytown,  N.  J.,  last  month,  when  the 
proposition  to  raise  $144,000  for  bricked  streets  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  200  for  to  89  against. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  agreed  to  give  $10,000  toward  bricking 
Broadway  and  also  spend  $15,000  for  a  Washington  Irving 
memorial  bridge. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  the  victory  for  the  brick  pavement, 
however,  belongs  to  the  women,  for  they  polled  seventy-five 
votes.  The  Civic  League  w'erkers  were  busy  all  day  getting 
out  the  votes.  When  the  members  of  the  league  learned  that 
one  of  the  neighbors  was  working  against  the  proposition  they 
put  on  their  best  dresses  and  brought  twelve  women  to 
the  polls. 

That  wealthy  residents  living  along  the  Hudson  from  Has¬ 
tings  to  Scarborough  intend  to  use  their  influence  and  money 
to  have  the  old  Post  Road  bricked  between  those  points  became 
known  to-day.  William  Rockefeller  started  the  improvement 
when  he  gave  $10,000  to  the  town  of  Mount.  Pleasant  to  have 
Broadway  bricked  from  the  North  Tarrytown  line  to  Scar¬ 
borough. 

Frank  Vanderlip  has  agreed  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  village  of  Briarcliff  and  have  it  brick  Broadway  within  its 
limits.  Tarrytown,  Irvington  and  Dobbs  Ferry  will  be  taken 
up  later.  Hastings  is  now  at  work  bricking  Broadway. 

While  the  scheme  originated  with  William  Rockefeller, 
he  has  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Country  club,  most  of  whom  are  wealthy  land  owners. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  “NEW  SOUTH”  BRICK  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  BUSY. 


J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  manufacturers  of 
brickmaking  machinery  and  appliances,  write  that  they  have 
been  very  busy  this  season,  having  all  the  orders  they  could 
take  care  of.  They  have  recently  made  shipment  of  a  40,000 
capacity  outfit  to  Barboursville  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Barboursville,  Ivy.,  replacing  a  smaller  outfit.  They  have 
also  made  shipment  of  an  outfit  of  25,000  daily  capacity  to 
Major  J.  T.  Gooch,  Weldon,  N.  C.;  also  a  40,000  per  day  ca¬ 
pacity  outfit  to  Altavista  Brick  Company,  Altavista,  Va.,  an 
automatic  end  cutting  table  to  Guignard  Brick  Works,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  a  25,000  capacity  per  day  outfit  to  the  Brick  and 
Lumber  Companv,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.,  a  15,000  capacity  per 
day  outfit  to  Washington  Long,  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  40,000  capacity  per  day,  including  the  Steele 
system  of  drying,  to  the  Bourne  Lumber  Company,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. ;  the  New  Berne  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute, 
New  Berne,  N.  C.,  a  25,000  capacity  per  day  outfit;  the  Dav¬ 
enport  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Davenport,  Okla.,  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  75,000  capacity  per  day;  the  Georgia  Brick 
Company,  Athens,  Ga.,  a  40,000  per  day  capacity  outfit;  also, 
the  Winfield  Brick  Works,  Winfield,  La.,  an  outfit  of  25,000 
per  day  capacity:  the  Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C.,  an 
automatic  cutter  of  75,000  daily  capacity.  They  have  also 
shipped  Steele  system  of  drying  to  the  Selma  Brick  Company, 
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Selma,  N.  C.;  H.  Weill  &  Bro.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.;  Farish 
Brick  Company,  Reynolds,  Ga.;  Victor  Cushwa  &  Son,  Will¬ 
iamsport,  Md.;  Ogeechee  River  Brick  Company,  Rocky  Ford, 
Ga.;  Roger  Moore’s  Sons  Company,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and 
the  Easton  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Easton,  Md.,  together 
with  numerous  other  shipments. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS.  , 


HE  BUILDING  situation  in  San  Francisco  is  de¬ 
cidedly  satisfactory  at  present,  and  while  the 
future  is  rather  uncertain  the  general  indica¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  favorable.  Last  month’s  build¬ 
ing  record  in  this  city  was  $1,925,847,  a  slight 
increase  over  April,  but  still  somewhat  below 
the  same  month  of  last  year.  In  Oakland,  the 
total  of  $570,507  is  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age  for  that  city,  though  very  much  below  the  March  figure. 
Building  values  in  Los  Angeles  are  about  up  to  *the  recent 
average,  falling  only  a  little  below  the  total  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

For  some  reason  conditions  are  more  satisfactory  to  brick 
manufacturers  than  the  official  values  would  indicate,  and 
one  reason  is  probably  the  fact  that  brick  is  finally  winning 
out  in.  the  competition  with  other  materials.  Whatever  the 
cause,  May  was  about  the  best  month  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  dealers  feel  fairly  confident  of  continued  activity.  So 
far  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  has  consisted  of  small 
jobs,  but  figures  are  being  taken  on  some  of  the  largest  jobs 
ever  let  in  this  territory.  The  number  of  such  prospective 
contracts  is  small,  however,  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of 
the  year’s  business  will  be  of  a  rather  unimportant  nature. 
So  far  no  decision  has  been  made  on  the  site  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  brick  men  still  look  for  an  increased  demand 
when  the  site  is  announced. 

The  common  brick  market  remains  in  excellent  shape, 
and  the  manufacturers  look  for  a  gradual  improvement.  The 
price  per  thousand  is  still  $6.75,  but  some  brick  have  re¬ 
cently  been  sold  as  high  as  $7,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  will  be  the  prevailing  price  within  a  short  time. 
The  operating  kilns  in  the  territory  tributary  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  practically  all  producing  at  full  capacity,  and  the 
amount  delivered  and  absorbed  in  the  local  market  has 
been  unusually  large,  while  a  large  part  of  the  output  is  sold 
up  for  some  time  in  advance  of  production.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  kilns  which  are  not  being  operated,  but  it  is  not 
believed  any  serious  competition  will  come  from  this  source. 
The  present  price  in  San  Francisco  will  not  net  the  manu¬ 
facturers  much  over  $5  per  thousand  at  kilns  outside  the 
city,  and  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  inducement  to  cause  the 
opening  of  any  more  kilns.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  de¬ 
mand  in  other  quarters  is  still  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great 
surplus  from  outside  plants  being  dumped  in  this  market. 

The  figures  received  on  the  Oakland  city  hall  were  higher 
than  the  estimate,  and  the  outcome  is  still  in  douht.  The 
Mayor,  however,  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  plans  carried 
out  on  the  original  scale,  and  efforts  will  probably  be  made 
to  get  the  necesary  funds,  1  hough  it  may  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  contract  is  lot.  The  structure  will  require  several 
million  common  brick  and  partition  tile,  but  the  principal 
work  will  be  the  terra  cotta  facing  for  the  upper  stories,  the 
lower  part  being  of  stone.  There  is  naturally  considerable 
competition  for  the  terra  cotta  job.  New  figures  are  being 
taken  on  the  new  Masonic  Temple,  which  may  be  let  at  any 
time,  and  an  .important  terra  cotta  job  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  station  in  Oakland  is  to  be  let  within  a  week  or  two. 

The  United  Materials  Company  has  booked  an  unusually 
large  lot  of  orders  for  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  last  few  weeks,  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
being  Spanish  roof  tile  for  sixteen  buildings  at  the  Presidio. 
This  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  roof  tile  orders  ever 
placed  on  the  Coast 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  of  this  city 
has  found  May  by  far  the  best  month  so'ffar  this  season,  and 
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while  nothing  of  individual  importance  is  noted  the  plant  is 
extremely  busy.  The  company  is  making  heavy  shipments  of 
sever  pipe  to  various  towns  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa¬ 
quin  valley. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Carquinez  Brick  Company,  refers  to 
last  month  as  the  biggest  in  point  of  production  that  the 

company  has  ever  had 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  says  the  plant 
is  now  running  at  full  capacity,  and  the  output  is  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  here  without  difficulty. 

A  great  deal  of  favorable  comment  has  been  made  on  the 
new  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  this  city,  faced  with 
polychrome  terra  cotta  and  rustic  brick  made  by  N.  Clark 

&  Sons. 

The  lone  Fire  Brick  Company  is  starting  the  season  with 
very  favorable  prospects,  having  taken  contracts  covering 
about  half  its  output  for  the  year.  The  first  kiln,  opened  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  shown  the  new  mixture  to  be  a  great 
success,  and  from  now  on  the  plant  will  be  kept  in  full 
operation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  fire 
brick  all  over  California,  and  even  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  material  of  local  make  is  meeting  with  more  favor  than 
ever.  The  oil  interests  will  reauire  an  unusually  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  this  season,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
about  to  commence  work  on  a  large  refining  plant  in  southern 
California,  and  is  making  extensive  improvements  to  the 
works  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  while  several  other  oil  companies 
are  putting  in  refineries  and  asphalt  plants  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Livermore,  Cal., 
is  preparing  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  operations  materially, 
and  to  this  end  will  hold  a  meeting  of  stockholders  July  18, 
to  increase  the  capitalization  from  $10,000  to  $150,000. 

The  California  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Oakland,  with 
a  large  plant  near  Niles,  Cal.,  has  been  tied  up  for  several 
weeks  on  acount  of  trouble  with  the  employes,  the  foreman 
and  a  number  of  men  having  left.  The  rest  of  the  hands 
returned  to  work  about  a  week  ago,  and  are  cleaning  up  the 
business  on  hand,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  plant  will  not 
start  any  new  work  for  some  time. 

The  San  Luis  Brick  Company,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal., 
has  had  its  equipment  overhauled,  and  a  new  screen  installed, 
and  started  work  for  the  season  late  last  month.  It  is  pro¬ 
ducing  about  25,000  per  day. 

James  Tiffany,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  starting  a  new  pottery  plant  at  Napa,  Cal. 

The  Silica  Brick  Company’s  large  plant  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  is  now  approaching  completion,  the  kilns  being  now  un¬ 
der  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that  actual  production 
will  be  started  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Pacific  Brick  Company,  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  about  40,000  brick  a  day,  and  finds  an  active  demand 
in  that  vicinity. 

The  West  Side  Brick  Company  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time  on  a  plant  of  moderate  capacity  at  Pentland  Junction, 
in  the  Kern  county  oil  fields,  and  will  have  its  material  on 
the  market  very  soon.  This  district  is  at  some  distance  from 
any  of  the  older  brick  plants,  and  as  there  is  considerable 
building  going  on  the  company  expects  to  find  a  good  demand 
for  its  product. 

E.  Gurney  and  Otis  Riser  have  purchased  the  old  Catching 
brickyard  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  and  have  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Forest  Grove  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  They 
expect  to  increase  the  variety  of  materials  produced. 

J.  Parker,  formerly  of  Colorado,  has  leased  the  Long 
Beach  Brick  Works  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  and  is  starting  up 
the  works  after  a  shut-down  of  several  weeks.  G.  M.  LaShall, 
former  manager  of  this  establishment,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  a  new  firm  known  as  the  Contractors’  Supply  Company, 
which  has  started  up  a  general  retail  material  business  at  the 
same  place. 

The  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
taken  a  large  contract  for  sewer  work  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons  are  showing  samples  of  quite  a  lot  of  new 
colors  and  shades  of  terra  cotta,  for  which  they  are  now 
ready  to  take  orders.  Sunset. 


Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Wokkfr. 

SHALE  BRICK  INDUSTRY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


HILE  THE  EYES  of  the  world  and  the 
minds  of  most  of  Birminghamians  have 
been  centered  upon  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sources  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries  in 
the  district,  many  of  the  other  potentialities 
of  the  mineral  belt  have  been  overlooked. 

But  with  the  new  spirit  which  census 
reports  and  activities  of  great  corporations 
have  aroused,  citizens  of  Birmingham  are 
now  beginning  to  look  about  them  for  things  other  than  coal 
and  iron,  and  among  a  number  of  other  discoveries  of  great 
value,  such  as  the  development  of  the  gas  fields  and  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  by-products  of  the  mineral  deposits,  are  the 
enormous  and  valuable  deposits  of  shale  overlying  the  coal 
measures. 

At  present  there  is  something  over  $600,000  invested  in 
shale  paving  brick  plants  and  the  industry  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  indus¬ 
try  are  so  amazing  and  bright  that  it  may  be  well  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  substantial  industries  of  the  future  Birmingham. 

It  is  perhaps  little  known  that  in  Jefferson  county  over 
100,000  shale  paving  bricks  are  manufactured  daily;  these 
bricks  exactly  similar  to  those  which  make  the  Indianapolis 
motor  speedway  famous,  and  which  are  used  in  the  roads 
around  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  in 
the  country.  While  the  investments  in  coal  and  iron  have 
overshadowed  the  smaller  industries  which  go  to  make  up  the 
diversified  manufacturing,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
district,  men  have  failed  to  see  that  the  shale  paving  brick  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  only  to  furnish  its  product  to  Birmingham,  but 
to  all  other  Southern  cities  which  will  outstrip  all  other  cities 
of  other  sections  in  the  next  ten  years  in  municipal  improve¬ 
ments. 

But  the  shale  brick  industry  differs  from  many  others  in 
that  it  is  strictly  a  home  industry,  owned  and  operated  by 
Birmingham  men.  Practically  every  dollar  spent  in  brick 
pavement  anywhere  in  the  South  gets  to  Birmingham,  foi  the 
majority  of  the  material  is  supplied  by  the  Birmingham  indus¬ 
try.  Nothing  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  but 
home  material  and  home  labor. 

The  products  are  purchased  by  all  the  larger  cities  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  east  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  to  the 
Gulf  coast  and  north  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  several 
shipments  having  been  made  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  number 
of  scattered  shipments  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  of  Birmingham  with  reference  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Cuban  ports  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  dis¬ 
trict  the  realization  of  which  will  be  strikingly  evident  in  the 
near  future,  and  more  so,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  While  the  export  trade  is  of  little  extent  yet,  there 
have  been  several  shipments  made  to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and 
this  without  making  special  efforts  to  get  the  contracts. 

The  government  has  used  Birmingham-made  paving  brick 
for  roadways  in  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Fort  DeSota,  Fla.,  and  Fort 
Morgan,  Ala.,  while  cities  like  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Tampa,  Fla., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  La., 
have  all  used  quantities  of  the  Birmingham-made-shale  paving 
brick  and  incidentally  have  all  contributed  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  industry,  and  to  estimate  the  enormous  quantities  that 
Southern  cities  of  all  sizes,  will  consume  in  the  next  ten  years, 
when  the  greatest  municipal  improvements  will  be  introduced, 
will  show  to  what  extent  the  industry  will  grow  and  the  im¬ 
portance  in  the  manufacturing  life  of  this  district  it  will 

attain. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  has  reached 
even  at  this  time  is  well  illu.stra.ted  by  the  reply  made  by  the 
foreman  of  one  of  the  shale-paving  brick  companies,  who  upon 
being  asked  about  how  many  skyscrapers  could  be  built  from 
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the  bricks  produced  from  one  of  the  pits  in  the  past  ten  years, 
replied  after  thinking  it  over.  “Oh  I  guess  about  one  hundred.” 

The  enormous  deposits  of  carboniferous  shales  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  coal  enables  the  companies  to  mine  and 
deliver  to  the  machinery  all  their  raw  material  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  handling.  Immediately  beneath  the  shale  lies  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  in  a  six-foot  vein,  which  is  delivered  to  the  power 
plant  at  Coaldale,  Ala.,  has  a  capacity  of  twelve  million  bricks 
there  is  any  place  in  the  South  where  this  double  advantage 
is  to  be  had  for  such  an  industry. 

The  first  paving  brick  made  in  Birmingham  district  was 
manufactured  by  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Coaldale,  one  mile  east  of 
Warrior,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  in  the  year 
1898.  This  plant  was  later  consolidated  with  two  others 
owned  by  W.  M.  and  T.  H.  Lasley,  of  Chattanooga,  at  Robins, 
Tenn.,  and  Chihowie,  W.  Va.  These  plants  are  now  being 
operated  by  the  Southern  Clay  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
plant  at  Coaldale,  Ala.,  has  a  capacity  of  twelve  million  bricks 
a  year,  backed  by  an  unlimited  supply  of  shale  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  supply  of  coal. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  plant  at  Coal¬ 
dale,  Capt.  W.  H.  Graves,  one  of  Birmingham’s  most  substan¬ 
tial  citizens,  was  told  by  a  visiting  friend  who  was  looking 
over  the  mineral  lands  owned  by  Captain  Graves,  that  his 
shale  deposit  over  the  coal  measures  was  worth  many  times 
more  than  the  coal  vein  underneath.  After  some  investiga¬ 
tion  Captain  Graves  was  induced  to  build  a  modern,  up-to-date 
brick  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines,  outputting  the  coal 
from  the  mines  in  front  of  the  kiln.  Since  then  the  plant  has 
flourished,  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  South. 

In  1906  the  Copeland-Inglis  Shale  Paving  Brick  Company 
was  organized,  and  bought  400  acres  of  mineral  lands  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from 
Birmingham,  where  they  now  operate  one  of  the  largest,  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  brick  plants  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

A.  L.  A. 


HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


THE  BRICK  YARDS  at  Bangor,  Me.,  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
do  more  business  than  ever  before.  Many  business 
blocks  will  have  to  be  erected  following  the  great  fire, 
and  there  will  be  many  residences  constructed  of  brick.  The 
average  output  of  the  yards  in  and  about  the  city  has  been 
10,000,000.  This  year  it  will  reach  15,000,000  at  least,  and 
may  go  even  higher. 

Running  from  Concord  Junction  in  Massachusetts  to 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  a  distance  of  some  25  miles,  several  dismantled 
brick  yards  are  passed.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are 
largely  farmers,  or  villagers,  and  when  asked  why  these  yards 
are  no  longer  in  operation  they  ascribe  it  to  the  indisposition 
of  manufacturers  to  take  a  chance  on  the  market.  Of  course 
these  yards  are  not  extensive.  Probably  the  largest  turned 
out  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  in  a  year.  Yet  they 
might  have  developed  into  important  enterprises  if  business 
conditions  had  been  different. 

The  building  prospects  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
are  more  promising  this  year  than  ever  before.  Holyoke  man¬ 
ufacturers  expect,  to  send  out  from  15.000,000  to  20,000,000 
brick  this  season.  The  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Chicopee,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturers  there,  will 
use  7,000,000  in  extensions  and  improvements  about  their 
plant.  Three  new  mills  will  shortly  be  erected  at  Holyoke. 
William  Skinner  &  Sons,  Goetz  Silk  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  Crocker-McElwain  Paper  Company  will,  it  is  expected, 
all  erect  new  plants  this  season,  and  brick  will  likely  consti¬ 
tute  the  principal  portion  of  the  building  material.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  the  influx  of  operators  which  will  be  employed  in 
these  mills  several  large  apartment  houses  will  be  erected. 
Louis  La  France  is  preparing  to  build  some  of  the  most 
modern  apartment  houses  in  Holyoke.  Hiram. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


REALIZING  THE  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
Face  Brick  Association  in  obtaining  the  reduced  ex¬ 
press  rate  on  brick,  and  the  great  benefit  that  brick- 
makers  generally  will  derive  from  same,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Building  Brick  Association,  at  their  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  decided  to  appeal  to  the  brickmakers  of  the  country  to 
help  defray  the  expense  incurred  in  connection  with  the  work, 
and  the  following  circular  is  being  mailed  to  the  trade: 

RE  SAVING  IN  EXPRESS  RATES. 

May  25,  1911. 

•• 

Gentlemen — If  a  perfectly  reputable  and  reliable  man  had 
walked  into  your  office  a  year  ago  and  said: 

“Without  the  slightest  effort  or  risk  on  your  part  I  will 
save  you  one-half  of  your  express  bills  from  this  time  on,  pro¬ 
vided  you  will  give  me  half  the  savings  for  the  first  year,” 
you  would  probably  have  said:  “All  right!  go  head.” 

The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  quietly 
and  earnestly  took  up  this  question  about  a  year  ago  and  have 
accomplished  for  you  exactly  the  above  result,  as  fully  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  circular. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  and  has  brought  forth  glor¬ 
ious  results,  but  it  has  involved  the  Ohio  Association  in  an 
expenditure  of  some  $L5f*0.00  which  is  far  beyond  their  pres¬ 
ent  resources. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  held  in  Cleveland,  May 
16th,  the  propriety  of  asking  the  Brickmakers  of  the  country 
for  a  contribution  to  help  defray  this  expense,  which  has  been 
incurred  for  the  benefit  of  all,  was  discussed,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  unanimous  vote  there  taken,  we  now  desire  to 
bring  this  matter  to  your  attention. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  little  body  of  determined  men 
will  greatly  benefit  every  briekmaker  in  the  L'nited  States 
who  has  occasion  to  send  any  sample  brick  by  express,  and  we 
believe  that  an  appeal  to  vour  generosity,  not  to  mention  your 
duty,  will  bring  forth  a  liberal  contribution,  as  we  feel  sure 
that  none  will  care  to  accept  the  benefits  without  “chipping 
in”  on  the  cost. 

We  do  not  suggest,  however,  that  you  contribute  half  of 
your  savings;  will  you  roughly  estimate  about  how  much  you 
are  paying  a  year  for  express  bills  and  contribute  10  per  cent, 
of  the  saving  for  one  year?  This  is  equivalent  to  about  5  per 
cent,  of  your  present  annual  express  bills. 

Please  send  checks  to  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Treasurer,  Ohio 
Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asociation,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  W.  Butter v'orth, 

Wit  liam  Hanley, 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske, 

R.  L.  Queissfr, 

Ralph  Simpkins, 

Executive  Committee, 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America. 

1301  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City. 


FUNNY  IF  TRUE. 


Theodore  C.  Jacoby,  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  local  press,  has  a  grievance. 
His  company  owns  a  plant  and  yard  near  Euclid  avenue  on 
Guinotte. 

When  it  came  time  to  pave  the  adjoining  streets  the  com¬ 
pany  was  the  majority  property  owner  and  had  the  right  to 
what  paving  should  be  used.  The  company  was  partial  to 
brick,  inasmuch  as  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  itself,  and  so  the 
cvtv  officials  ordered  it  paved  with  brick. 

When  the  bids  were  opened,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
an  outside  concern  had  “put  one  over”  on  the  Hydraulic  Com¬ 
pany  and  got  the  contract  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  named 
by  the  concern  itself.  So  Jacoby’s  company  will  pay  its  own 
money  for  its  own  paving  to  somebody  else  while  it  makes 
brick  within  a  few  yards  of  the  work. 
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Sweeping  Reduction  in  Express  Rates 

VICTORY  FOR  THE  OHIO  FACE  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Benefit  of  Every  Brickmaker  in  the  United  States 

E  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  President  J.  M.  Adams  of  the  above  Association 
advising-  us  that  their  bill  of  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
seeking  to  compel  the  Express  Companies  to  re-establish  reasonable  rates  on 


W 


sample  brick  has  received  favorable  action  and  that  the  Commission  has  reported  and 
ruled  substantially  as  follows: 

That  the  complainant's  members  make  extensive  use  of  the  Express  Companies  for  the  transportation  of  sample  brick 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory;  that  the  rates  were  increased  in  1903  from  merchandise  pound  rates  to  merchandise  graduated 
rates  and  that  a  shipment  weighing  twelve  pounds  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Chicago  cost  35  cents  on  May  -4,  1902,  and  on 
November  10  1910,  a  shipment  of  the  same  weight  between  the  same  points  cost  60  cents,  an  increase  of  over  71  per  cent.; 
that  the  brickmakers  are  almost  whollv  dependent  upon  the  Express  Companies  for  the  transportation  of  their  samples;  they 
cannot  be  sent  by  mail  because  one  brick  exceeds  the  weight  limit,  nor  can  they  be  sent  by  freight  because  m  most,  instances 
time  is  an  important  factor;  that  the  Express  Companies  have  no  serious  competition  for  this  business,  and  that  they  derive  a 
very  considerable  revenue  therefrom. 

The  Commission  rules  as  follows: 

“FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  SAMPLE  BRICK  THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES  ASSESS  MERCHANDISE  GRAD¬ 
UATED  CHARGES  DUE  TO  THE  PECULIARLY  FAVORABLE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THIS  TRAFFIC  FROM  A  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  STANDPOINT,  THE  CHARGES  NOW  ASSESSED  ARE  FOUND  TO  BE  UNJUST  AND  UNREASONABLE  IN  SO 
FAR  AS  THEY  EXCEED  MERCHANDISE  POUND  RATES  WITH  A  MINIMUM  CHARGE  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS.” 

The  Commission  further  rules  substantially  as  follows: 

That  the  defendants  are  required  to  establish  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  June,  1911,  and  to  maintain  foi  a  peiiod  of 
two  years  thereafter,  rates  which  shall  not  exceed  merchandise  pound  rates  with  a  minimum  charge  not  in  excess  of  35  cents. 

THIS  MEANS  A  SAVING,  TO  EVERY  BRICKMAKER  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  OF  ABOUT  50%  IN  HIS  EXPRESS  BILLS 

A  TOTAL  ANNUAL  SAVING  OF  $50,000 

All  secured  through  efforts  of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers  working  together  for  mutual  good. 

A  member  of  the  B.  B.  A.  recently  made  one  shipment  of  Samples  on  which  the  saving  under  the  new  rates  would  have 
been  over  $80.00.  This  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  every  brickmaker  to  the  value  of 


CONCERTED  EFFORT 

That  is  what  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  stands  for — to  promote  the  use  of  Building  Brick  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Welfare  of  the  Brick  business— and  we  are  making  good!  . 

How  much  longer  can  you  afford  to  “PLUG  ALONG  ALONE”  with  everyone  against  you?  Why  not  join  the  B  B.  A., 
and  get  the  benefit  of  its  help,  the  help  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  men  in  the  brick  business,  banded  together  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  general  interests? 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America 

1301  Flatiron  ‘Building.  NEW  YOK.K  CITY 

If  you  are  eligible  for  mem=  I  TPH  OHIO  ASSOCIATION 

bership  you  ought  also  to  w  m  A  ^ 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Wokkeb. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


OME  BUILDING  AND  the  use  of  brick 
received  considerable  impetus  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  vicinity  as  the  result  of  the 
holding  of  the  Ideal  Home  show  here  for 
two  weeks  beginning  May  27th,  and  end¬ 
ing  June  10th.  The  show  was  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  materials  used  in  home 
building  as  well  as  other  apparatus  and  equipment  for  the 
modern  home. 

The  ideal  homo  itself,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  big 
Central  armory,  was  constructed  of  hollow  interlocking  tile  of 
burned  clay  finished  with  strucco.  Fifty  masons  rushed  up 
the  walls  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  red  Spanish  tile  roof 
was  put  rpn  and  the  complete  house  finished  in  less  than  a 
week’s  time.  The  home  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
during  the  exhibition  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  use 
of  hollow  clay  tile  as  a  building  material. 

In  the  Tudor  village,  an  annex  building  to  the  main  armory, 
Barkwell  &  Bradley  showed  an  attractive  type  of  hollow  clay 
tile,  which  it  has  recently  patented.  This  was  presented  in 
built-up  walls,  showing  the  different  uses  to  which  the  brick 
could  be  put,  especially  when  combined  with  facing  brick  for 
the  outside  surface.  The  show  was  voted  a  great  success,  and 
it  is  believed  that  many  inspirations  have  been  imparted  to 
those  who  will  build  homes  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  volume  of  brick  building  this  year  in  Cleveland  is 
slightly  above  the  average.  While  no  large  jobs  of  importance 
have  been  announced  during  the  past  month,  a  number  of 
projects  which  have  been  planned  have  been  started  and  are 
now  under  way.  These  include  the  two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
for  the  East  and  West  Sides,  costing  about  $100,000  apiece, 
and  the  foundations  for  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  which 
is  to  cost  about  $400,000  completed. 

One  of  the  impoi’tant  projects  which  was  made  known 
during  the  past  month  is  a  memorial  building  for  the  College 
for  Women.  The  building,  which  is  to  cost  $180,000,  is  the 
gift  of  Samuel  Mather,  a  Cleveland  millionaire,  to  the  college 
in  memory  of  his  wife.  It  is  to  be  a  large  structure  with  a 
tower  sixty  feet  square  at  one  end.  A  special  brown  red  brick 
will  be  used  for  the  structure  with  red  trimmings.  Architect 
Charles  F.  Schweinfurth  has  prepared  the  plans  and  is  super¬ 
intending  the  construction.  The  mason  work  has  been  let  to 
the  W.  B.  McAllister  Company. 

Everything  is  working  along  favorably  toward  the  erection 
of  the  big  $4,000,000  interurban  depot,  hotel  and  office  building 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Public  Square  by  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  capitalists  from  plans  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of 
Chicago.  About  half  of  the  bonds  have  been  taken  by  Cleve¬ 
land  banks,  outside  investors  agreeing  to  supply  the  balance  of 
the  money.  The  buildings  will  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  a 
city  block  and  will  be  of  brick  and  white  tile,  being  fireproof 
throughout. 

The  Hunkin  Conkey  Construction  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  foundations  for  the  twelve-story  hotel  to  be 
erected  at  Euclid  avenue  and  East  Twelfth  street  for 
E.  M.  Statler  and  others.  The  foundations  will  be  of  brick, 
on  which  the  steel  work  will  rest.  The  building  as  planned 
by  the  architects,  George  B.  Post  &  Sons,  will  cost  $2,000,000 
complete,  the  furnishings  costing  another  $500,000.  Contracts 
for  the  superstructure  will  be  let  shortly.  The  exterior  is  to 
be  of  brick  and  white  glazed  terra  cotta. 

A  large  number  of  apartment  buildings  are  being  erected 
in  Cleveland  this  year.  One  of  the  newest  is  a  sixteen-suite 
structure  for  J.  R.  McGinness,  on  East  Seventy-ninth  street 
near  Hough  avenue,  by  Huberty,  Summerell  &  Gillman,  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers.  It  is  to  cost  about  $45,000,  when  com¬ 
pleted  October  1  next.  F.  C.  Marlitz  has  the  contract  for  the 
mason  work.  The  same  architects  are  busy  erecting  another 


apartment  building,  three  stories  in  height,  for  D.  ltubin,  on 
East  Sixty-third  street.  A.  Schultz  &  Son  are  the  contractors. 

A  four-story  brick  and  steel  factory  building  is  being  erect¬ 
ed  from  plans  by  the  Osborn  Engineering  Company  at  Chest¬ 
nut  avenue  and  East  Thirtieth  street,  for  the  K.  W.  Ignation 
Company.  It  is  to  be  75  by  Ifi8  feet  in  size  and  modern 
throughout.  The  general  contract  for  the  work  has  been  let 
to  the  Hunkin  Conkey  Construction  Company. 

J.  Milton  Dyer,  architect,  of  this  city,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  from  a  field  of  seventeen  competitors  for  a  United 
States  treasury  building  at  Pine  and  Sansome  streets,  San 
Francisco,  to  cost  about  $500, 00(h  It  will  be  two  full  stories 
in  height,  of  classic  design,  stone  and  brick  being  used  in  its 
construction  throughout.  The  building  will  be  used  for  the 
storing  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  banks  and  to  government 
agencies,  such  as  the  army  and  na^y. 

A  five-story  brick  building  has  been  started  for  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  is  to  be  completed  within  the 
next  six  months.  It  will  cost  $200,000,  the  money  having  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  by  popular  subscription.  The  building, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  is  to 
be  equipped  with  dining  rooms,  dormitories,  gymnasium  and 
all  other  facilities  used  in  buildings  of  its  character. 

A  building  permit  was  issued  during  the  past  week  for  the 
$400,000  building  to  be  known  as  the  West!  Side  Technical 
High  School.  It  will  be  a  duplicate  in  many  respects  to  the 
East  Side  school  of  the  same  nature,  and  will  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  early  next  spring.  It  will  be  built  of  red  face  brich 
and  steel.  Many  of  the  rooms  will  be  finished  in  white 
enamel  brick,  particularly  the  shops. 

Road  building  work  is  progressing  rapidly  in  and!  about 
Cleveland,  many  thousands  of  dollars  being  spent  for  this 
purpose.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has  under  contract  nearly 
thirty  miles  of  brick  pavement,  Avhile  Cuyahoga  county  is 
spending  nearly  $1,000,000  this  year  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  roads  are  costing  slightly  more  this  year  than  usual,  but 
this  is  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  two  or  ihree  years’  time  that  every  road¬ 
way  within  the  boundaries  of  Cuyahoga  county,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  isolated  streets  in  Cleveland,  will  be  paved 
with  brick  on  a  concrete  base. 

Hugh  Blair,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  re-elected  pres'dent  of 
the  Ohio  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  Association. 
The  association  at  its  convention  in  Lorain,  O.,  during  the 
past  month  recommended  the  establishing  of  a  home  for 
aged  members. 

During  the  past  month  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  was  held  in 
Cleveland  at  the  Hollenden  hotel.  Those  present  were  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  L.  Queisser,  of  the  Queisser-Bliss  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land;  Secretary  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  of  Fiske  &  Co.,  of  New 
York;  Ralph  Simpkins,  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis;  F.  W.  Butterworth,  of  the  Western  Brick 
Company,  of  Danville,  Til.,  and  William  Hanley,  of  the  Bradford 
Press  Brick  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.  A  number  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  association  were  discussed  be¬ 
fore  an  adjournment  was  taken.  Among  other  things  a  deter¬ 
mined  campaign  is  to  be  inaugurated  to  build  up  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organization  and  to  impress  upon  members  the 
need  of  publicity  for  the  brick  business.  Buckeye. 


BRICKS  THEY  USE  IN  LONDON. 


Something  less  than  a  century  ago  there  used  to  be  a 
tax  on  building  bricks  in  England,  and  in  order  to  evade  it 
the  bricks  were  made  of  larger  and  larger  sizes.  These  were 
used  for  cellars  and  other  concealed  places.  To  stop  this 
fraud  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III  fixing  the 
legal  size  of  bricks.  Early  in  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  the  tax 
was  taken  off,  and  bricks  may  now  be  legally  made  of  any 
size  whatever.  But  any  change  from  the  standard  size  would 
bring  about  great  inconvenience.  All  calculations  are  made 
for  building  on  this  standard  size,  and  the  London  building 
acts  have  practically  fixed  it  at  9  by  by  3  for  all  time. 
■ — London  Standard. 
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A  NEW  VENTILATING  DEVICE. 


Blows  in — Exhausts  Out — Reversible. 


HE  necessity  for  pure  air  is  being  more  fully  and  more 
widely  recognized  every  day. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  the  manufacturers  of 
ventilating  devices  to  “create  a  demand” — it  already  exists, 
and  their  problem  is  simply  to  convince  their  clientele  that 
they  are  prepared  to  meet  this  demand  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  give  best  results  with  minimum  expense. 

The  new  and  unique  ventilating  outfit  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 
is  designed  for  placing  simply  and  inexpensively  into  top- 
sashes  of  windows,  transoms  or  ends  of  skylight.  Outfit  in¬ 
cludes  12 ^ -inch  motor  driven  “Ventura”  fan,  cast-iron  hous¬ 
ing,  cut  worm-geared  reversing  mechanism,  rod,  bearing  and 
handle,  and  is  furnished  complete  as  illustrated  Fig.  1,  ready 
for  connection  to  plug  or  ordinary  lamp  socket. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  outfit  adjusted  for  supplying  fresh  out¬ 
door  air. 

The  ingenious  reversing  mechanism  makes  it  possible  to 
discharge  the  air  straight  ahead,  upward  toward  the  ceiling, 
downward  toward  the  floor,  or  at  any  intermediate  location. 
Pure,  invigorating  air  introduced  under  slight  pressure,  can  be 
supplied  without  direct  draft  or  directly  onto  occupants  at  will. 

A  simple  turn  of  the  hand  wheel  (Fig.  1)  reverses  the  outfit 
so  that  it  exhausts  from  the  room,  thus  providing  for  absolute 
ventilation  by  complete  air  change. 


Figs.  2  and  3  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  installation.  To 
conserve  the  lighting  effect,  and  add  to  the  appearance,  the 
filler  which  accommodates  the  ventilating  set  can  be  glazed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  electrical  connection  can  be  made  from  nearby  plug 
or  ordinary  lamp  socket. 

Any  carpenter  or  millwright  can  install  the  outfit  at  small 

cost. 

This  device,  known  as  the  “Ventura”  Electric  Ventilating 
Set,  is  being  mariteced  by  the  American  Blower  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


Fig.  2. 


MAKE  KANSAS  CLAY  VALUABLE. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  new  clayworking 
laboratory  at  the  Kansas  state  university  at  Lawrence,  Kans., 
and  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  is  available  the  work  on 
the  building  will  begin.  The  legislature  appropriated  $7,500 
and  the  building  will  be  three  stories  high,  24  x  60  feet.  The 
first  floor  will  contain  the  dryers,  kilns  and  clay  working 
machinery.  The  second  floor  will  contain  the  laboratories 
and  library,  a  microscopic  room  and  two  physical  laborator¬ 
ies.  The  third  floor  will  be  used  for  a  storeroom. 

Kansas  has  immense  deposits  of  clay  that  are  utilized  now 
only  for  brickmaking.  The  clay  working  laboratories  have 
already  developed  that  there  are  Kansas  clay  deposits  the 


equal  of  any  in  this  country  for  pottery  and  developments  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  clays  valuable  for  terra  cotta.  The  clay¬ 
working  laboratories,  when  completed,  will  begin  the  work 
of  determining  what  each  deposit  of  clay  in  the  state  is 
good  for. 


Written  for  The  Ceay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HE  SAME  CONDITIONS  which  main¬ 
tained  last  month  have  continued  during! 
the  last  tu'enty  or  thirty  days,  except  that 
the  situation  is  worse.  Efforts  to  settle 
the  brickmakers’  strike  are  still  being 
made,  and  at  date  of  writing  prospects  of 
success  are  fair.  It  is  a  sufficient  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  situation  to  note  that  the 
number  of  building  permits  taken  out  during  the  week  ending 
with  June  2,  were  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  the  num¬ 
ber  taken  out  for  the  corresponding  wreek  last  summer,  and 
that  the  contemplated  expenditure  involved  was  about  fifty 
per  cent.  less. 

It  is  estimated  that  work  on  more  than  1,200  buildings  in 
Chicago  has  been  tied  up  by  these  labor  troubles,  and  these 
buildings  involve  all  of  $20,000,000  in  point  of  value.  One 

thing  is  certain,  the  slugging  and 
rough  w'ork,  and  even  “gun-play”  is  far 
worse  than  during  the  building  trades’ 
strikes  of  1900. 

In  spite  of  all  the  trouble,  however, 
building  in  Chicago  is  by  no  means  at 
a  standstill,  buildings  by  the  score, 
and  some  mighty  good  ones  are  being 
planned  each  week.  The  latest  an¬ 
nouncement  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad 
is  to  build  a  fourteen-story  skyscraper- 
for  its  offices  with  the  plans  so  drawn 
as  to  permit  the  addition  of  six  stories 
at  a  later  date,  making  a  total  of 
twenty.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
this  announcement  is  the  fact  that  the 
new  building  will  be  the  first  sky¬ 
scraper  to  be  erected  on  the  great 
West  Side.  It  is  to  stand  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  West  Jackson  boule¬ 
vard  and  South  Clinton  street.  In  archi¬ 
tecture  it  will  be  gothic,  largely  of  brick  construction  and  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000.  It  will  cover  an  area 
of  152  by  175  feet. 

Work  already  has  been  started  on  another  million-dollar 
building,  the  City  Hall  Square  building  and  theater,  which  will 
stand  opposite  the  county  building  in  Clark  street,  running  to 
a  height  of  twenty  stories,  mantled  in  vitrified  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  and  will  cost  about  $1,250,000. 

A  number  of  other  important  buildings  are  projected  for 
the  downtown  district,  and  if  the  present  trouble  can  be  ironed 
out  within  the  next  few  days,  the  season  may  yet  be  a  credi¬ 


Fig.  3. 


table  one. 

Another  month  of  disorder,  howmver,  will  mean  a  bad  year 
for  builders  and  material  men.  All  the  pressure  which  public 
sentiment  can  bring  to  bear,  is  being  exerted  from  many 
angles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  peace  will  reign  within  a  short 
time.  Still  it  is  more  difficult  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes 
among  the  unions  themselves  than  to  settle  out  and  out  dis¬ 
putes  over  hours.  wrages  or  conditions  of  labor  between  trades 
unions  and  employers,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  exaggerated 
optimism.  Scrip. 

Chicago,  June  1. 


Some  of  our  newspapers  simply  can’t  do  without  a  war 
scare,  and  the  disturbance  in  Mexico  was  about  the  only  thing 
that  saved  them  from  making  us  have  a  little  war  trouble 
with  Japan,  whether  we  would  or  not. 
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Written  for  The  Ceay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HERE  HAS  NOT  been  a  May  in  years  when 
the  building  permits  were  as  light  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past  month  in  this  city, 
and  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  rea¬ 
son  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  as  it 
is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition,  the  trade 
has  it  to  cope  with.  Brick  people  hardly 
know  what  to  do.  The  local  plants  have 
made  arrangements  to  run  through  the 
season,  expecting  building  operations  to  be  up  to  the  normal, 
and  the  slump  has  caused  them  to  draw  in  their  horns  to  a 
considerable  extent  already.  The  Flanagan  Brothers  are 
using  most  of  the  product  of  their  own  yards  in  their  own 
building  operations,  and  they  are  keeping  everything  going 
steadily.  The  Lyle  Brick  Company  is  also  operating  steadily, 
and  may  be  able  to  pull  through  the  season  without  a  shut¬ 
down,  as  its  brick  is  in  favcr  here,  but  other  plants  are  not 
figuring  on  a  regular  season  from  this  time  forward.  They 
can  control  the  market  to  a  large  extent  by  cutting  their  prices 
down  to  a  point  where  the  freight  keeps  out  the  Kansas  brick, 
but  this  would  mean  operating  upon  a  margin  which  would 
cause  a  loss  unless  the  plants  could  be  made  to  produce  every 
possible  brick  every  day,  thus  cutting  down  the  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  to  the  minimum,  but  it  is  not  likely  this  will  be  done,  for 
it  will  probably  be  thought  better  to  fight  for  the  business  at 
a  little  better  prce. 

At  the  present  time  the  Kansas  plants  are  looking  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  a  market,  and  are  offering  low  prices,  the  price 
quoted  being  $5.75  to  $6.00  per  thousand  for  common  gas- 
burned  hard  brick,  but  even  this  price  is  not  maintained,  as 
at  least  in  one  case  a  price  of  $5.50  per  thousand  was  made 
and  has  not  been  accepted.  This  indicates  that  the  Kansas 
plants  are  having  an  exceedingly  slow  business  at  home,  and 
are  not  able  to  get  rid  of  their  product  in  other  directions,  or 
they  would  not  be  dumping  them  here  at  any  old  price,  for 
Kansas  City  is  the  dumping  ground  for  this  product,  and  does 
not  get  much  of  it  if  there  is  a  big  demand  in  other  directions. 

The  city  has  more  office  room  than  is  needed,  but  most  of 
the  room  in  the  new  office  buildings  is  already  occupied,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  good  deal  of  space  has  already  been  spoken  for 
in  the  building  now  under  construction  at  Eleventh  and  Main. 
The  property  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Main,  southwest 
corner,  has  just  changed  hands,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  large 
office  building  is  to  be  erected  there.  The  Sharp  building, 
only  a  little  over  a  year  old,  is  going  to  add  two  more  stories, 
showing  that  there  is  a  demand  for  space  in  it,  and  still  with 
all  this  demand  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  office  space,  at 
least  as  large  a  percentage  of  extra  space  as  in  other  build¬ 
ings  where  building  operations  have  stopped. 

As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  it  is  stated  by  builders  that 
any  one  wanting  to  get  money  for  building  purposes  can  now 
get  it  on  good  terms,  as  every  one  seems  anxious  to  make 
loans  just  at  this  time. 

The  excavation  for  the  new  union  depot  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  foundation  work  will  begin  in  July,  it  is  prom¬ 
ised.  If  this  building  is  pushed  to  completion  it  will  cause  the 
erection  of  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  that  neighborhood, 
as  plans  have  already  been  prepared  for  many  of  them,  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  caused  by  the  change  of  the  depot 
location,  but  these  investors  have  no  use  for  the  buildings  un¬ 
til  the  depot  is  completed,  so  they  will  aim  to  begin  in  time  to 
have  everything  completed  about  the  same  time,  thus  avoiding 
the  investment  of  capital  so  long  before  there  is  a  possibility 
of  an  income  from  it. 

Brick  people  are  reporting  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
paving  brick.  This  is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  such 
a  report  has  come  to  this  city.  There  has  been  a  phenomenal 
demand  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  everything  that  looked 


like  a  paver  being  salable,  but  from  present  indications  it  will 
not  be  long  before  only  the  producers  of  the  best  paving  brick 
will  be  busy,  as  their  business  seems  to  hold  steadier  than  any 
other  line  of  brick  work.  If  the  quality  is  forthcoming  to 
stand  the  tests  there  seems  to  always  be  a  place  for  paving 
brick  in  the  South  and  West.  Formerly  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  cities  to  delay  placing  their  contracts,  so  con¬ 
tractors  could  arrange  for  brick,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
earlier  with  this  work,  so  indications  now  point  to  less  paving 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  than  usual.  K.  A.  W. 


CORONATION  MUG  FOR  CHILDREN. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  coronation  of  George  V.  as  King 
of  England  will  be  the  presentation  of  souvenir  coronation 
mugs  to  school  children  in  London.  A  preliminary  contract 
fo  rl2,000  mugs  has  been  awarded  to  a  Staffordshire  firm, 
having  been  taken  away  from  a  German  manufacturer,  fol¬ 
lowing  protests  from  English  makers  against  such  official 
work  going  outside  the  kingdom.  The  mug  is  of  the  shape 
known  as  a  “half-mug”  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States, 


Coronation  Mug. 


and  is  shown  in  the  accompany  photo.  It  bears  portraits  of 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary  in  black  on  one  side.  Between 
the  portraits  are  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain  with  a  design 
of  English  roses  beneath  it.  On  a  ribbon  beneath  the  por¬ 
traits  are  the  words,  in  the  following  order:  “June  22.  Mary. 
To  Commemorate  the  Coronation  of.  George  V.  1911.”  The 
other  side  of  the  mug  is  plain. 


CODDLING  TO  THE  FARMERS. 


Just  why  it  is  is  hard  to  explain,  but  it  is  a  fact  neverthe 
less,  that  the  governments  of  the  world  have  always  coddled 
the  farmers.  We  know  that  our  government  does  it,  and 
right  now,  when  we  arc  chastising  some  of  our  trusts  for 
boosting  the  prices  of  commodities,  we  are  paying  an  extra 
value  for  coffee.  The  explanaton  is  that  Brazil  is  the  great¬ 
est  coffee  producer  and  the  Brazilian  government  has  been 
assisting  the  producers  to  virtually  corner  coffee  and  in¬ 
crease  its  value  and  it  is  said  to  have  borrowed  seventy-five 
million  dollars  to  finance  the  undertaking.  It  may  be  good 
for  the  Brazilian  coffee  planters,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  on 
American  coffee  drinkers. 


Cgfcfe)  STH£: 
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THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  STANDARD  DKYER. 


DURING  THE  PAST  quarter  of  a  century  the  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  spreading  “The  Standard  Drying  Idea”  among 
the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  created  such  a 
demand  for  their  well  tried  drying  equipment  that  a  larger 
factory  was  naturally  the  only  solution  in  handling  the  trade. 
Consequently  a  large,  modern  plant  was  erected  on  Harding 
and  McCarty  streets  on  the  Belt  Railroad.  It  was  completed 
only  a  short  time  since  but  is  now  running  full  force.  The 
new  plant  is  ideal  in  every  respect.  All  the  manufacturing 
equipment  is  on  one  floor  and  all  of  the  machinery  is  electric¬ 
ally  driven,  doing  away  with  smoke  stacks  and  the  resultant 
inky  atmosphere.  Every  department  is  so  economically  man¬ 
aged  that  the  manufactured  product  is  made  with  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  cost.  This  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  trade,  for 
it  means  that  the  installation  of  the  Standard  drying  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  made  at  a  smaller  cost  than  heretofore.  This 
should  appeal  to  the  average  brick  manufacturer.  It  means 
an  attractive  estimate  whenever  the  manufacturer  is  ready 


conference  committee:  George  Hutton,  F.  P.  Luther,  of  King¬ 
ston;  Hiram  Merrit,  of  Newburg:  H.  Corse  and  H.  R.  Brigham, 
of  Saugerties;  John  Lynch,  John  Peck,  Frank  DeNoyelles, 
John  Shankey,  Everett  Fowler  and  Denton  Fowler,  of  Haver- 
straw,  and  Edward  Brockway,  of  Brockway’s. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  BUILDING  situation  in  Buffalo  has  not 
been  encouraging  this  spring.  The  brick 
business  has  partaken  of  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  dullness,  which  has  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  other  lines  of  work,  and 
the  brick  men  have  seen  some  dull  days 
since  the  new  year  opened.  The  demand 
for  common  brick  has  not  been  as  brisk 
as  could  be  desired.  In  the  face  brick 
line  the  situation  is  just  normal.  Sewer  pipe  and  paving 
brick  have  been  in  the  greatest  demand. 

There  are  at  present  several  large  buildings  under  con- 


New  Home  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


to  figure  on  new  drying  equipments.  See  their  ad  on  page  844 
and  write  them  for  their  “Book  of  Smiles.” 


HUDSON  RIVER  BRICK  MAKERS  CONSIDER  PERMANENT 

ORGANIZATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Hudson  River 
territory  was  held  recently  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
attended  by  about  100  manufacturers.  The  sessions  were 
presided  over  by  Senator  John  B.  Rose,  and  while  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  as  a  rule,  it  is  rumored 
that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  formation  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  to  regulate  the  annual  output,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  better  dock  facilities  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Penfield,  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  was  present  by  special  invitation,  and  presented  his 
famous  moving  picture  entertainment,  showing  his  brick  set¬ 
ting  machine  in  full  operation.  Mr.  Penfield  is  anxious  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  machine  on  the  Hudson  River  yards. 

Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  brick  men  along  the  Hudson 
were  present,  including  Senator  John.  B.  Rose,  of  Roseton, 
and  Robert  Main  and  George  W.  Washburn,  of  Saugerties,  the 


templation  which  will  use  brick  largely  in  construction,  and 
for  this  reason  the  brick  men  look  forward  to  certain  activity 
in  business  along  every  line. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  factories  which  will  be  built 
both  in  Buffalo,  Lockport  and  the  Tonawandas,  and  for  these 
a  large  amount  of  brick  will  be  called  for. 

The  most  important  of  these  plans  was  that  of  the  Wood 
Products  Company,  which  recently  had  part  of  its  plant  on 
Fourth  street  destroyed  by  fire.  This  company  has  filed  plans 
for  a  new  two-story  factory  building  of  brick  to  cost  $25,000. 
The  next  largest  amount  filed  called  for  plans  for  a  two-story 
brick  front  at  272  Seneca  street  for  the  Hill  Distilling  Com¬ 
pany,  costing  $1,000. 

Out  at  North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  the  new  plant  of  the  Shale 
Brick  Company  is  now  in  full  operation  and  business  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  The  owners  are  well  pleased  with  the 
product  and  over  thirty  men  are  steadily  employed  on  full 
time. 

The  Queen  City  Brick  Company  reports  a  normal  business. 
Manager  Walraith  believes  that  with  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  business  will  pick  up  all  over  the  state.  This 
month,  he  states,  has  seen  a  slight  improvement  over  last 
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and  the  prospect  is  better  for  summer,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
year  1911  will  be  far  better  than  its  beginning. 

George  W.  Schmidt,  at  North  Boston,  N.  Y.,  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  the  construction  of  a  new  brick  manufactory  which  is 
reporting  an  excellent  business. 

John  H.  Black  is  doing  some  strong  publicity  work  in 
the  daily  papers.  Under  the  title  “Brick  Talks  ’  he  is  telling 
the  reading  public  some  interesting  things  not  only  about 
brick  but  about  psychology. 

One  of  these  “Talks”  is  well  worth  reproduction  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  what  can  be  said  about  advertising  brick: 

BRICK  TALKS. 

Talk  No.  3. 

We  learn  by  comparison,  by  association. 

By  comparison  and  association  is  exercised  thought. 

With  all— from  all— is  evolved— experience. 

KNOWLEDGE 

is  virtually  the  result  of 

EXPERIENCE, 

THOUGHT  and  COMPARISON. 

History  discloses  the  fact  that  since  “Brick”  has  been 
a  factor  in  Building,  people  whose  Building  ideas  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experience,  thought  and  comparison 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK.” 

Our  many  years  of  frequent  contact  with  the  “SOURCE 
OF  SUPPLY,”  viz.-  The  factories — insure  proper  and  satis¬ 
factory  SERVICE  to  our  customers.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  Business  to  know  the  possibilities  of  our  Factories  as  to 
solicit  the  business  of  our  clients.  Securing  the  order  is  only 
a  part  of  our  obligation. 

Write,  ’phone  or  — call,  that’s  better. 

JOHN  H.  BLACK  CO., 

Office  and  Showrooms — Builders’  Exchange  Bldg., 
Corner  Corner  and  Pearl  St. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Lancaster  that  The  Niagara 
Contracting  Company,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  paving  several  of  the  principal  streets  of  this 
village  with  brick,  the  contract  price  being  $68,800.  The 
pavement  will  be  thirty  to  forty-five  feet  in  width.  Work  will 
be  begun  at  once.  City  Engineer  Gatchell  will  start  work  the 
coming  week  on  the  Clark  street  sewer.  A  local  contractor, 
Charles  V.  Reid,  has  the  contract  and  the  work  will  be 
pushed  rapidly  forward  to  completion.  Knickerbocker. 


ILLINOIS  CERAMIC  STUDENTS  VISIT  OTTAWA  PLANT. 


Professor  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  head  of  the  Ceramic  De- 
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partment  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a  number  of  his 
ceramic  students  were  the  guests  recently  of  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Reed,  of  the  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  their 
new  plant  at  Ottawa.  Ill.,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
“show”  places  of  that  vicinity.  The  plant  is  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  best  type  of  clayworking  machinery  and 
employs  up-to-date  methods  in  every  department.  It  is  at  this 
plant  that  the  famous  Ajax  fire  brick  are  made.  These  brick 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  building  of  kilns.  Professor 
Bleininger  and  his  “boys”  were  much  pleased  with  their  day’s 
outing. 


SEWER  PIPE  MEN  PLAN  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 


Stockholders  in  the  big  $250,000  sewer  pipe  factory  to  be 
erected  here  held  a  meeting  Monday  evening  and  planned  a 
permanent  organization.  A  committee  on  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  was  named  as  follows:  J.  L.  Kamrar,  H.  R.  Dodge,  W.  O. 
McConnell,  P.  W.  Hearn  and  J.  N.  Iliff. 

A  testing  committee  was  also  named  to  take  a  car  load 
of  Lehigh  clay  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  given  a  thorough  test. 


W.  A.  Johnson,  P.  W.  Hearn  and  J.  N.  Iliff.  Once  this  test 
is  made,  the  balance  of  the  stock  will  be  taken  and  work  on 
the  plant  will  begin. 

FIFTY  YEARS  A  BRICKMAKER. 


Back  in  1853,  or  on  January  11  of  that  year  to  be  exact, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Rutland  was  born  at  Sheerness,  England.  As  a 
small  child  he  played  around  the  brick  yard  and  as  a  small 
boy  he  worked  there,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  man.  When  twenty 
years  old,  Mr.  Rutland  came  to  America,  landing  in  New 
York  in  1873.  A  year  later  he  removed  to  Ohio  and  became 
identified  with  the  clayworking  business  and  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clayworking  machinery.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  constantly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clayworking 
machinery  or  its  operation. 

Mr.  Rutland  is  not  a  theory  man  but  one  of  practice.  He 
has  been  through  the  practical  end  of  the  clay  manufacturing 
business  from  his  early  infancy  to  the  present  day.  He  knows 
the  clay  business  better  than  a  book  because  his  knowledge 
has  been  gained  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  experi- 


Mr.  E.  .T.  Rutland. 


ence,  and  there  are  few  men  who  are  better  authority  in  his 
line. 

Since  arriving  in  Ohio  in  ’74  Mr.  Rutland  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  and  its 
predecessor.  His  first  employment  was  with  J.  W.  Penfield 
at  Willoughby,  where  he  was  put  to  work  in  the  Penfield 
Clay  Works.  Here  he  developed  such  good  practical  qualities 
that  when  the  end  of  the  season  stopped  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products  until  spring,  Rutland  was  transferred  to  the 
Penfield  machine  shop  to  build  clayworking  machinery,  be¬ 
ing  engaged  on  the  erecting  floor. 

In  those  days  the  great  demand  was  for  the  Penfield 
plunger  machines  and  Mr.  Rutland  became  expert  in  the 
erection  of  these  machines.  His  duties  at  the  clay  plant  had 
made  him  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  operation  on  the 
large  variety  of  clay  goods  being  constantly  manufactured 
there.  In  both  the  ma-chine  shop  and  the  clay  plant,  Mr.  Rut¬ 
land  evinced  excellent  qualities  of  mechanical  skill  and  he 
soon  graduated  from  the  shop  to  the  field,  where  it  was  his 
duty  to  erect  and  start  new  machinery  for  customers.  In 
this  capacity  Mr.  Rutland  developed  a  selling  ability  and  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  which  maintain  to  this  day. 

His  special  ability  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  mud  brick 
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made  his  opinion  and  judgment  sought  after  and  valued  by 
those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  plants.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  American  company  to  this  day  will  willingly 
testify  to  the  good  judgment  he  exercised  in  selecting  their 
outfit  for  them,  and  to  his  assistance  in  erecting  their  plants. 

Owing  to  his  wide  experience  and  acquaintance  Mr.  Rut¬ 
land  had  many  offers  to  take  charge  of  clay  plants,  all  of 
which  he  declined,  because  he  sought  greater  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge.  However,  in  September,  1890,  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Paving  and  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany,  with  factory  at  Chilhowie,  Va.  Here  he  remained  for 
three  years,  when  the  plant  changed  hands  and  Mr.  Rutland 
returned  to  Willoughby  to  resume  his  former  position  with  the 
Penfield  interests. 

In  1896,  when  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  Penfield  &  Son  and  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Company,  Mr.  Rutland  dropped  out  of  active  work 
for  a  few  months,  until  the  selling  forces  of  the  two  companies 
could  be  reorganized,  after  which  he  resumed  his  work  with 
the  American  Company  and  he  has  since  remained  on  its  staff. 

Mr.  Rutland  still  maintains  his  home  at  Chilhowie,  having 
been  married  to  a  worthy  lady  of  that  place,  and  there  he 
enjoys  the  happiness  of  domestic  felicity. 

This,  then  is.  in  brief,  the  history  of  an  authority  in  his 
line.  Earnest,  sincere,  industrious,  honest,  capable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  the  young  Rutland  became  the  man.  His  life  so  lived 
that  confidence  and  respect  were  his  freely  given  portion. 
To  know  him  was  to  respect  him.  His  ability,  industry  and 
knowledge  has  helped  to  build  the  American  line  of  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery,  almost  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  when 
a  few  hundred  brick  a  day  was  the  limit  of  capacity,  to  the 
present  when  hundreds  of  thousands  are  no  extraordinary 
day’s  run.  From  a  few  machines  of  small  capacity  the  line 
has  grown  to  hundreds  of  machines,  some  with  seemingly 
limitless  output. 

Mr.  Rutland  is  widely  known  and  as  widely  respected. 
His  acquaintances  in  the  trade  will  be  pleased  to  note  the 
excellent  likeness  which  accompanies  this  article. — The 
American  Clay  Machinery  Magazine. 


ARKANSAS  BRICK  COMPANY  BURNS  WITH  LOSS  OF 
ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


The  plant  of  the  Arkansas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  located  just  outside  the  city  limits  southwest  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  burned  recently,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000.  A  strong  wind  and  inadequate  fire  protection 
rendered  it  impossible  to  check  the  flames.  Flying  embers 
ignited  four  cottages. 


ADVERTISING  TRAVELS  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


The  secretary  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  inquiries  for  literature  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  magazine  advertisements  have  been  received 
not  only  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  Canada,  but 
from  Mexico,  South  America,  England,  Scotland,  Australia, 
China,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


A  NEW  CLAY  FEEDER  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Arbuckle  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  the  successors  to  the 
Madden  &  Co.  and  the  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Company, 
have  but  recently  put  upon  the  market  a  new  clay  feeder 
that  is  constructed  somewhat  different  than  the  others  now  in 
the  field,  for  the  knives  are  more  like  granulator  or  pug-mill 
knives  and  will,  therefore,  do  more  granulating  and  pugging 
than  the  usual  run  of  feeders.  This  feeder  is  much  stronger 
than  other  machines,  the  gears  and  shafts  are  heavier  and  the 
frame  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  the  end  of 


hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly.  Another  feeder  worth 
while  is  their  two-shaft  feeder,  which  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  other  machines  because  the  majority  are  too  large  for 
small  plants  and  can  not  be  shut  down  to  a  small  capacity. 
This  machine  is  made  to  take  care  of  such  cases  and  is  sold 
very  cheap,  in  fact  within  the  range  of  every  manufacturer. 
See  their  page  ad  on  page  988  of  this  issue. 


FANCY  BRICK  IN  DEMAND. 


The  coming  of  concrete  construction  has  perhaps  done 
more  for  the  pressed  and  fancy  brick  industry  than  any  other 
thing  could  have  possibly  accomplished.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
common  brick  requirements  for  concrete  structures  are  now 
far  below  those  for  other  types  of  construction.  So  far  as 
fancy  brick  are  concerned,  it  is  a  fact  that  common  brick 
no  longer  will  do  for  the  most  unpretentious  little  store 
building;  fancy  brick  they  must  have.  At  this  time  there 
are  under  construction  in  Milwaukee  and  numerous  other 
cities,  banking  houses,  and  fancy  brick  form  the  frontage  now, 
where  formerly  only  limestone  or  sandstone  would  fill  the 
bill.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  effects  to  be  obtained  that 
the  more  ordinary  and  more  expensive  stone  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  rear.  The  campaign  of  education  conducted 
without  any  great  ado  by  brick  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  is  bearing  fine  fruit. 


OBITUARY. 


J.  H.  Chambers’  Son  Killed  By  Accident. 

Theodore  Chambers,  twenty-one  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  tree  on  June  4th.  He  was  hunting  on  his 
father’s  country  place  at  Audubon  and  climbed  into  a  tree 
to  secure  a  hawk  which  he  had  shot  and  which  had  lodged 
in  the  tree.  He  only  lived  a  few  hours  after  falling. 


A  Member  of  N.  B.  M.  A.  Succumbs  to  a  Surgical  Operation. 

Willis  Edson,  general  manager  of  the  Capital  City  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  and  Paving  Company  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  died  May 
1,  following  an  operation.  Mr.  Edson  was  seventy-four  years 
old  and  was  a  resident  of  Topeka  for  forty-one  years.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  since  early  in  the 
nineties  and  while  he  had  not  attended  many  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  he  had  been  a  member  for  many 
years.  His  wife,  one  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 


Death  of  a  Prominent  Clayworker. 

Henry  Hasbrouck,  the  well  known  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  died  May  1,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  where 
he  had  gone  for  rest  and  recuperation,  after  having  suffered 
from  a  complication  of  heart  and  kidney  troubles  for  more 
than  a  year.  Mr.  Hasbrouck  was  born  at  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y., 
in  July,  1850,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  For  many  years  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.  About  five  years  ago  he  left  that  company  and 
became  associated  with  the  Sterling  Paving  Brick  Company, 
at  Olean.  as  general  manager. 

Mr.  Hasbrouck  was  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  had 
missed  but  one  or  two  conventions  in  the  last  fourteen  years. 
When  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  organized  a  few  years 
since,  he  at  once  became  identified  with  that  association,  as 
he  had  always  been  identified  with  every  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  brickmaking  craft.  In  his  death  the 
brickmaking  fraternity  generally  and  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.,  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

A  wife  and  one  son  fourteen  years  old  survive. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Fish  stories  will  take  second  place  and  obscure  corners 
this  summer.  The  big  tales  will  be  those  of  the  trips  to  the 
other  side  and  hobnobbing  with  the  aristocracy  at  the  Coro¬ 
nation. 

*  #  * 


may  expect  the  other  countries  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
for  the  incorporation  >n  their  commercial  treaties  provision 
against  American  patents. 

* *  *  * 

Just  as  soon  as  asphalt  paving  loses  favor  under  one  name 
it  changes  its  name.  It  would  be  better  for  the  city  fathers 
to  change  their  methods  and  pave  with  brick,  then  no  further 
changes  would  be  necessary. 

*  *  * 

The  record  for  the  export  of  manufactures  so  far  this 
year  is  bigger  than  ever  was  known  before  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  it  will  keep  growing  all  the  year  and  then  keep 
gathering  momentum  for  another  year  of  record  breaking. 

*  *  <s 

Riding  a  hobby  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  diversion — good 
for  both  physical  and  mental  health.  The  idea  has  our  in¬ 
dorsement,  with  this  suggestion:  that  the  brick  and  clay 
products  people  already  have  their  hobby  before  them — that 
of  pushing  clay  products. 

*  *  • 

It  seems  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 
that  the  best  way  to  get  plenty  of  brick-drying  capacity  with¬ 
out  rushing  the  work  and  cracking  the  product  is  to  have 
about  25  or  30  per  cent,  more  dryer  capacity  than  you  expect 
to  have  producing  capacity. 

*  *  * 

Plenty  of  work  is  the  best  preventative  of  many  of  the 
business  worries  that  we  call  evils,  and  it  looks  like  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  everybody  this  year.  There,  is 
only  the  attendant  annoyance  of  dissension  between  the  man 
that  works  and  the  man  that  pays.  When  we  get  rid  of  this 

annoyance  busy  times  will  mean  happy  people. 

*  *  * 

The  cement  people  have  done  one  good  thing.  Where  we 
used  to  import  as  high  as  three  and  one-half  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  cement  a  year  we  are  now  exporting  about  that  quan- 
tity  and  the  import  item  has  been  nearly  wiped  out.  This 
shows  that  American  energy  and  enterprise  can  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  for  its  own  requirements,  but  turn  around  after  it  gets 
started  and  feed  back  to  the  rest  of  the  world  whatever  it 
goes  in  enthusiastically  to  produce. 


After  all  it  is  steel  and  wood  that  concrete  is  replacing 
more  than  brick,  and  in  the  average  big  business  building 
with  concrete  construction  there  is  practically  as  much  clay 
products  used  as  if  it  were  steel  frames. 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  subscribes  for  a  trade  journal  has  taken  one 
of  the  important  steps  to  keep  informed  and  up  to  date,  but 
this  step  will  not  carry  him  very  far  unless  he  reads  the 
paper  as  well  as  receives  it. 

*  *  * 

According  to  a  government  report  there  is  only  one  truly 
arsenic  mine  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  located  on 
the  south  slope  of  Lick  Ridge,  one  of  the  minor  elevations  of 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  near  Brinton,  Va. 

*  *  * 

The  general  casting  about  for  another  and  better  roofing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  wooden  shingles  is  making  many  good 
openings  for  the  development  of  trade  in  clay  roofing  tile. 
And  it  looks  like  there  is  room  for  building  up  several  new 
industries  in  this  line  in  the  next  few  years. 

*  *  * 

That  there  is  need  for  amendment  of  the  American  patent 
laws  many  people  are  ready  to  concede.  And  an  example  of 
the  fact  that  the  need  is  becoming  urgent  reaches  us  in  a 
report  from  Germany  that  when  the  last  treaty  was  made  in 
this  country  in  relation  to  patents  it  was  formed  with  the 
understanding  that  the  American  patent  laws  were  to  be 
amended  to  make  the  working  of  a  patent  within  a  certain 
time  essential  to  its  vaalidity.  If  it  is  not  amended  soon  we 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BRICK. 


We  can  look  back  for  a  decade  and  see  that  quite  a  lot 
of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  brick  industry,  not  only  in 
manufacturing  methods  but  an  enlargement  of  the  market. 
We  can  look  back  twenty-five  years  and  get  a  comparison  with 
the  present  that  indicates  what  might  be  termed  remarkable 
progress  both  in  manufacturing  methods  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

In  doing  this  some  may  be  inclined  to  think  we  have 
reached  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Others  may  assume  that  this 
is  perhaps  a  fair  gauge  to  measure  the  progress  in  future 
years.  What  it  really  looks  like  to  one  who  has  studied  the 
brick  business  more  or  less  carefully  in  its  progress,  is  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  there  been  the 
room  for  or  the  development  made  that  will  likely  come  in 
the  next  decade. 

Indeed,  it  looks  like  there  is  a  new  era  opening  in  which 
there  will  be  a  magnitude  to  the  brick  business  never  dreamed 
of  before.  It  won’t  all  come  at  once  or  all  in  the  present  or 
next  year,  but  each  year  should  bring  with  it  now  not  only 
the  natural  steady  growth,  but  a  great  enlargement  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  brick  field  on  all  sides. 

There  are  several  reasons  and  indications  pointing  toward 
this.  Among  them  is  the  progress  of  manufacture,  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  which  has  been  the  strongest  competitor 
of  building  brick,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
be  more  substantial  in  their  home  building,  and  to  make  of 
each  community  more  of  a  solid  institution. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  future  business  will  undoubt- 
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edly  come  from  the  active  boosting  of  brick  which  has  been 
going  on.  We  gather  a  certain  amount  of  the  fruits  of  these 
efforts  right  now,  but  the  great,  harvest  is  to  come  in  future 
>ears.  So,  if  we  keep  on  at  the  rate  we  are  going  and  condi¬ 
tions  remain  as  they  are  now,  it  should  mean  a  new  era  in  the 
brick  industry,  in  all  branches  of  it,  an  era  in  which  there  will 
be  more  brick  manufactured  and  used  than  was  ever  dreamed 
of  before. 


TO  ELIMINATE  THE  STRIKE. 

At  last  the  industrial  world  seems  awakening  to  the  idea 
and  making  up  its  mind  to  do  something  along  the  line  of 
devising  a  sort  of  legal  status  to  prevent  strikes,  to  take  care 
of  labor  disputes,  and  eliminate  the  strike.  Moreover,  the 
labor  world  itself  should  be  to  the  point  by  this  time  where 
it  can  recognize  that  something  of  this  kind  may  easily  be 
to  its  advantage. 

The  strike  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor  belongs  to  ancient  history  and  has  no  place  in  this 
civilization  of  modern  industrial  workings.  This  is  a  view 
that  might  well  be  taken  by  labor  and  employer  both,  and 
not  only  taken  as  a  view,  but  accepted  as  a  doctrine,  and  then 
some  steps  taken  to  eliminate  the  strike. 

There  are  multitudes  of  reasons  why  the  strike  is  out  of 
place  in  modern  industry  and  in  a  civilized  nation.  And  one 
of  the  important  of  those,  one  that  brings  it  directly  into  line 
for  some  legal  enactment,  is  the  fact  that  no  strike  stops  at 
mvolving  the  people  in  the  dispute. 

Take  a  strike  in  the  building  trades,  for  example,  and  it 
doesn’t  merely  involve  the  employer  and  employes,  but  it 
involves  the  men  having  the  building  done,  the  men  supplying 
material  for  the  building,  and  often,  to  quite  an  extent,  the 
general  public. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  variations  wrherever  a  strike  oc¬ 
curs,  and  because  of  this  fact,  of  the  interdependence  of  one  on 
another  and  one  branch  of  people  on  another  it  all  becomes 
what  might  be  termed  a  sort  of  interstate  matter  and  needs 
federal  regulation.  This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  working  men  need  coercing  or  an  interference  with  their 
liberty,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  general  public  and  com¬ 
mercial  world  is  entitled  to  fair  consideration,  and  when 
people  get  into  an  entanglement  .that  involves  hardship  and 
embarrassment  to  others  it  is  time  for  the  state  or  federal 
authorities  to  take  a  hand. 

In  other  words,  to  sum  the  matter  up  briefly,  what  we  need 
is  some  court  of  resort  for  the  settlement  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor.  If  we  can  not  get  it  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  legal  machinery  then  let  us  create  something  special  for 
this  purpose  that  will  insure  reasonable  fairness  to  both  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  and  then  make  the  strike  and  the  boycott 
illegal  implements.  They  are  in  a  way  related  to  the  mob  rule 
and  the  lynch  law  and  constitute  in  principle,  if  not  legal 
effect,  the  taking  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands  by  the 
people  who  perform  these  things.  The  surprising  thing  about 
it  is  that  we  have  gone  along  and  tolerated  such  things  in¬ 
terfering  with  industry  and  commerce  for  generation  after 
generation  without  striking  some  specific  means  to  not  only 
end,  but  in  the  future  to  prevent  them. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  ups  and  downs  of  the  wcrid  of  industry  and  commerce 
during  the  past  three  years  has  demonstrated  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  is  not  dependable 
upon,  or  influenced  solely  by,  one  thing  or  combination, 
neither  by  trusts  nor  by  the  toll  of  trade,  but  by  a  multitude 
of  things,  many  of  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  men  to 
regulate. 

What  is  termed  the  toll  of  trade  has  been  blamed  for 
much  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  is,  the  difference  in  cost 
of  an  article  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  article  by  the  original  producer. 

There  have  been  cases  of  what  might  be  termed  exorbitant 


charges  by  those  handling  and  controlling  trade,  and  these, 
wherever  found,  are,  of  course,  objectionable  and  need 
mending. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  offsetting  this  there  has  been  great 
progress  made*  in  the  way  of  facilities  for  handling  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  that  we  are  inclined  to  lose  sight 
of.  Take  the  railroads,  for  example,  with  all  their  iniquities, 
real  and  imaginary,  and  yet  when  we  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  the  cost  of  living  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they  are 
wonderful  aids  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  products. 
If  we  had  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  for  our  appliances  of 
distribution  and  methods  of  merchandising,  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  some  might  be  reduced,  but  there  would  be  a  multi- 
tude-of  others  that  would  not  be  able  to  live  at  all. 

What  is  true  of  the  railroads  is  true  in  a  different  way  of 
modern  business  and  commercial  enterprises,  even  though 
we  feel  at  times  that  they  take  an  unfair  share  of  toll  for 
their  work.  They  do,  nevertheless,  serve  the  people  better 
and  at  less  cost  than  it  was  possible  to  get  the  same  service 
in  previous  years. 

The  cost  of  living  depends  more  cn  the  desire  of  the  liver 
and  on  the  relation  of  agricultural  products  to  the  world’s 
demand  than  on  any  toll  of  trade  or  any  charges  for  trans¬ 
portation  or  any  trust  methods. 

Really  we  are  getting  more  for  our  money  today  than  ever 
before  and  though  a  man  may  spend  two  thousand  dollars 
where  formerly  he  only  spent  one  thousand,  he  often  gets 
in  return  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  living,  if  we 
but  consider  it  in  the  right  light.  That  is,  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  of  living. 

The  meat  and  bread  of  life  are  things  that  in  the  course  of 
events  are  bound  to  coct  more,  especially  the  meat  end  of  it, 
and  their  costing  more  has  made  the  cost  of  existence  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  cost 
of  existence  and  the  cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  living  today 
depends  more  on  the  appetite  and  desire  of  the  liver  than 
on  any  one  thing  or  even  on  a  combination  of  several  things. 


ADVERTISING  DOCTRINE. 


Boosting  is  the  by-word  of  the  enterprising  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  today,  and  advertising  is  one  of  the  common  mediums 
useful  to  work.  It  is  a  good  one,  too,  one  of  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  means  of  reaching  the  most  people  at  the  smallest  ex¬ 
pense  and  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  that  can  be  adopted. 

It  is  a  business,  however,  at  which  one  can  waste  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  little  while,  and  one  which  can  be  turned  into  a 
boomerang  if  not  properly  handled.  Advertising  doesn’t  con¬ 
sist,  as  some  people  imply  by  their  methods,  of  devising  the 
most  unique  and  catchy  phrases  that  can  be  thought  of  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  strictly  applicable  to 
the  article  offered  or  whether  or  not  they  adhere  strictly  to 
the  truth. 

The  weakest  spot  in  modern  advertising,  and  the  most  in¬ 
viting  pitfall  for  the  average  man  to  tumble  into,  is  that  of 
extravagant  statement,  which  in  time  leads  to  faking,  pure 
and  simple. 

Truth  is  just  as  essential  and  important  in  advertising  as 
it  is  in  business  dealing.  Without  it  advertising  becomes 
worse  than  useless,  because  false  claims  beget  in  time  results 
that  leave  the  claimant  in  worse  condition  than  w'hen  he 
started.  Merchants  who  are  persistent  advertisers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  this  nowr  and  the  thoughtful  ones  are  taking  a 
strong  stand  for  truths  and  no  faking  in  their  advertising. 

There  have  been  too  many  people  with  fake  schemes  that 
have  carried  highly  colored  advertising  to  make  this  adver¬ 
tising  attractive  to  a  really  thoughtful  man  on  its  face,  and 
an  industry  with  as  much  permanence  and  long  standing 
and  substantial  backing  as  the  brick  industry  can  not  afford 
anything  of  this  kind  associated  with  it.  It  can  not  afford  to 
stand  for  misrepresentation  of  any  kind.  All  such  things 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  brick  and  clay 
products  generally. 

Clay  products  represent  durability  and  permanence.  They 
stand  for  the  highest  thing  in  quality  of  building  material  and 
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the  advertising  doctrine  of  clay  boosters,  therefore,  should  be 
in  harmony.  It  should  boost  brick  for  what  it  is.  There  are 
enough  good  things  to  say  about  brick  and  clay  products,  their 
use  and  advantages,  and  enough  ways  to  say  it  invitingly  with¬ 
out  making  false  claims  or  extravagant  statements  calculated 
to  reflect  on  the  veracity  of  the  brick  trade. 

Really  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  idea  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  print  the  things  you  would  sav  if  you  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  a  man.  You  can  not  print. all  of  them,  but 
you  can  select  what  you  consider  the  salient  points  here  and 
there,  embody  them  in  advertising,  and  get  as  much  of  in¬ 
terest  and  attraction  out,  of  the  truth  strongly  stated  as 
should  be  needed  for  the  great  work  of  upbuilding  the  brick 
business  through  the  use  of  advertising  as  a  medium  for 
boosting. 

’CHICAGO  STRIKE  CALLED  OFF. 


The  strike  of  brickmakers,  called  May  1,  as  a  result  of 
which  40.000  men  have  been  idle  in  the  building  trades  and 
$40,000,000  of  building  was  tied  up,  ended  June  8.  The  offer 
of  settlement,  which  the  thirteen  striking  locals  voted  to 
accept,  was  a  compromise,  giving  the  men  last  year’s  wage 
scale.  The  men  struck  nominally  for  a  slight  advance,  but  in 
reality  to  prevent  a  reduction.  Most  of  the  2,500  brick- 
makers  returned  to  work  immediately  after  the  agieement 
was  reached. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  PULSOMETER,  a  well-printed  catalog  mailed  to  the 
trade  by  the  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company,  at  New  York 
City,  contains  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  field  of  the 
Pulsometer,  its  operation,  accessibility,  workmanship  and 
material,  economy  and  points  of  superiority.  Also  tables 
giving  sizes,  capacities  and  dimensions  of  the  pumps,  notes 
on  Pulsometer  replacement  parts  and  many  valuable  pointers 
worth  knowing  for  solving  pumping  problems.  This  catalog 
will  be  mailed  any  clayworker  on  request. 

“SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  CLAY  CUTTERS”  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  pocket  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  J.  D.  Fate 
Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio.  It  contains  forty  pages  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  relative  to  the  various  cutters  made  by 
the  Fate  Company,  in  the  beginning  telling  of  Bensing’s  first 
automatic  end-cut  brick  table  and  tracing  it  through  its  many 
changes  to  suit  rapid  advancement  of  the  clayworking  world 
since  the  old  days  when  everything  was  crude,  but  the  best 
attainable  at  that  time.  The  old  table  is  still  in  existence 
although  not  in  use,  but  it  is  kept  to  be  shown  to  visitors  for 
comparisons  with  the  modern  end-cut  table.  While  the  first 
.  table  was  crude  and  far  from  perfect,  it  was  a  good  beginning 
for  it  embodied  the  very  principles  that  make  the  present 
day  Fate  cutting  table  so  popular.  The  pamphlet  is  full  of 
good  points  and  should  prove  of  interest  to  every  clayworker. 
Write  them  for  a  copy. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  912.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  yard,  with 
17  acres  of  land  and  house.  Equipped 
ready  to  run.  Good  clay  and  trade. 
Best  reasons  for  selling. 

L.  P.  WALKER, 

5  1  cm  Hartford,  Mich. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 


PROVED  BEST  BY  TEST. 


After  making  a  thorough  test  and  finding  that  the  oil-burn¬ 
ing  appliances  of  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  enabled  them  to 
make  a  saving  in  fuel  cost  and  in  addition  very  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  their  output,  the  Pfaltzgraff  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  at  York,  Pa.,  have  just  awarded  a  contract  for  the  com¬ 
plete  fuel  oil-burning  equipment  of  their  pottery  plant  to 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  G.  E.  Luce,  ceramic  engineer,  of 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  conducted  this  test  and  secured  the 
contract 


Modern,  Bp-to;-date  brick  pSant  in 
Georgia,  now  in  operation,  making  25,- 
00ff  common  building  brick  per  day. 
Only  one  in  this  locality.  Complete  set 
of  grinding  machinery,  75  h.  p.  engine, 
steam  dryer,  plenty  of  clay,  labor, 
wood,  etc.  Best  of  reason  for  selling. 
Good  proposition  for  a  live  man  who 
can  give  it  his  time.  Address 

BOX  6— GA., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc  ,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  904  and  905. 
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The  Abraham  Brick  Company  has  recently  been  organized 

at  Magnolia,  Miss. 

The  Roanoke  Press  Brick  Plant,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  filed 
a  certificate  of  dissolution  of  partnership. 

H.  B.  Millikan  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
certified  to  an  increased  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $15,000. 

The  warehouse  of  the  Summit  China  Company,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $20,000. 

The  works  of  the  Plant  City  (Fla.)  Granite  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  causing  a 
loss  of  $45,000. 

John  Madson  has  sold  a  half  interest  in  his  brick  yard  at 
Antigo,  Wis.,  to  Fred  Ziek,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Madson  for  the  past  year. 

An  immense  stone  ware  pottery  is  to  be  erected 
by  Ransbotten  Bros,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  They  contemplate 
spending  $125,000  on  the  plant. 

C.  E.  Sikes’  brick  yard  at  Hampton,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  and,  though 
he  carried  no  insurance,  Mr.  Sikes  will  rebuild  at  once. 

Two  workmen  were  killed  at  the  Livesey  Brick  Company’s 
plant  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  when  a  portion  of  a  kiln  they  were 
building  collapsed.  Three  other  men  were  injured,  but  not 
seriously. 

Henry  H.  Everhard,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Ever- 
hard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio,  died  suddenly 
of  pneumonia,  May  23.  He  was  seventy-four  years  old,  and 
had  lived  in  Massillon  all  his  life. 

The  New  Jersey  Unit  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $45,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  The  incorporators  are  F.  M. 
Dyer,  Closter:  H.  C.  Low,  Jr.,  Brooklyn;  N.  J.  W.  A.  Sweet, 
Newark. 

John  J.  .Telks,  Sr.,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  died  at  his  home  at  Rivoli,  May  12.  His  death  was- caused 
by  heart  trouble,  and  until  a  few  moments  before  he  passed 
away  he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health.  He  is  survived  by 
five  sons  and  five  daughters. 

James  R.  Holt,  Sr.,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Holt  &  Gregg 
at  Redding,  Cal.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently  fol¬ 
lowing  a  short  illness.  He  was  seventy  years  old  and  had 
been  in  the  brickmaking  and  contracting  business  for  many 
years.  A  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters  survive. 

The  brickmaking  plant  of  Burnham  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
was  struck  by  lightning  during  an  electrical  storm  and  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  by  fire  which  followed  the  light¬ 
ning.  The  machine  house  and  the  boiler  house  were  the  only 
sections  of  the  plant  saved.  The  works  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once. 

B.  H.  Retecker,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  .manufacturers  of 
northern  Illinois,  died  at  his  home  in  Rock  Island  May  IS,  after 
several  months’  illness.  Mr.  Retecker  was  born  in  Germany, 
in  1829.  He  came  to  this  country  while  still  a  young  man 
and  settled  in  Rock  Island  in  1872.  He  established  a  brick 
plant  that  is  still  in  operation. 

John  Miller,  employed  by  the  Robinson  Clay  Products 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  received  what  was  feared  to  be  fatal 
internal  injuries  when  he  was  caught  between  the  elevator 
and  the  floor.  It  is  not  known  just  how  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened.  His  cries  were  heard  by  another  employe  and  when 
found  he  was  in  a  semi-conscious  condition. 

In  the  Hartford  County  Superior  Court  Judge  Williams  has 
approved  the  accounts  of  Virgil  M.  Palmer,  receiver  of  the 
Phoenix  Brick  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  who  was 
appointed  in  July  of  last  year  at  a  time  when  the  concern 
had  a  lot  of  brick  to  burn  for  market.  He  has  settled  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  defunct  company  so  as  to  give  the  creditors  a 
small  dividend  of  six  or  seven  per  cent  on  the  common 
claims.  While  but  88,117.69  has  actually  passed  through  his 


hands  in  cash,  Mr.  Palmer  has  sold  the  plant  for  about 
$27,000. 

The  Big  Ben  Mining  Company  of  Terlingua,  Texas,  will 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  250,000  brick  for  its 
own  use. 

The  name  of  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  has  been  changed  to  the  Tri-City  Brick  and 
Tile  Company. 

The  Baibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  which  was 
incorporated  some  time  since  with  $200,000  capital  stock, 
will  erect  a  $  100,000  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Thurber  Brick  Company,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  re¬ 
sumed  operation  May  20,  after  a  shut-down  since  May  1  owing 
to  labor  troubles,  the  differences  having  been  adjusted. 

J.  W.  Marshall,  of  West  Point,  Va.,  is  in  the  market  for 
new  or  second-hand  machinery  for  a  soft  mud  brick  plant. 
He  would  like  to  correspond  with  parties  having  a  complete 
brick  plant  for  sale. 

The  Stockdale  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Carrothers, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  at  $10,000  capital  stock  by  Philip 
Ralph  and  William  Stockdale,  Ralph  R.  Gillespie  and  W.  E. 
Bowers.  The  new  company  will  manufacture  drain  tile  and 
brick. 

The  Dixie  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
plant  will  be  located  at  Graysville,  and  will  manufacture 
brick  and  tile  and  other  clay  products.  The  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  will  be  in  charge  of  Will  H.  Fox. 

The  general  office  of  the  Utica  Fire  Brick  Company  has 
been  changed  from  Chicago  to  IJtica,  Ill.,  where  the  plant  is 
located.  George  J.  Gleim  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  company  and  Finley  M.  Drummond, 
of  Utica,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt  has  been  appointed  eastern  sales  agent 
of  the  Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Castle,  Dela.,  which  appointment  was 
made  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  W.  V.  Mason,  Jr.  The  change  became  effective  May 
1G,  1911. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  held  recently  at  the  office  of  the  company  at 
Fords,  N.  J.  J.  K.  P.  Pine,  Francis  N.  Mann,  Jr.,  H.  W.  Gor- 
dinier,  J.  W.  F.  Podmore  and  R.  Rynders  of  Troy,  F.  A.  Os¬ 
trander  of  Sewaren,  N.  J.,  and  Charles  Ferry  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  were  elected  directors. 

The  Franz  Woerfel  Brick  Company  at  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Boettcher  Brick  and  Tile 
plant  adjoining  them  and  both  plants  w  11  be  run  under  the 
same  management.  The  Woerfel  yards  is  one  of  the  oldest 
yards  in  the  state.  Adolph  Woerfel  will  have  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  yards  in  the  future. 

Improvements  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  will  be  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  Watsontown  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Clay  Products 
Company  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  their 
output.  The  works  are  now  being  operated  to  the  full  limit 
with  a  constant  increase  of  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  addition  to  the  plant  will  increase  the  capacity  20 
per  cent. 

Charles  Vredenburg,  who  for  some  time  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  plants  of  the  New  England  Brick 
Company,  has  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  entire  system,  which  includes  nine  brick 
yards  in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Vredenburg’s  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  Boston.  J  Bert  Hutchins  will  succeed  Mr. 
Vredenburg  as  superintendent  of  the  Troy  plants. 

The  Clymer  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  at  Clymer, 
near  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  added  another  shift,  now  running1  their 
plant  to  full  capacity  all  the  time,  day  and  night.  Orders  are 
now  on  the  company’s  books  for  more  brick  than  possibly  can 
be  turned  out  by  the  plant  for  several  months.  The  brick 
from  this  plant  is  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  radial  brick  chimney  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which,  when  complete,  will  be  366  feet 
high.  Recently  the  company  started  to  make  a  number  of 
experiments  with  fancy  building  bricks  and  other  products 
of  fire-clay  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  the  regular 
building  and  paving  bricks.  The  success  which  attended 
these  experiments  was  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  894.) 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


THE  GREATEST  AUGER  BRICt 


The  greatest  brick  plants  in  the  country— the  plants  where  capacity  and  qual¬ 
ity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are 
installed  to  raise  the  clay  trade  to  its  highest  plane.  In  such  plants  the  No.  05 
Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and  enriching  the 
business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  Machine  has  been  installed  they  attain 
the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known  in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing 
the  quality.  Here  then  is  a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again 
wherever  it  is  installed.  Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them 
embodying  the  same  high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able 
to  run  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  output.  No  matter  what  machinery  or  appli¬ 
ance  you  may  want  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it, 
so  long  as  it  is  used  in  the  clay  trade  we  can  supply  it. 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
tile,  hollow  blocks  and  similar  products.  1  he  construction  of  the  machine  is  high 
class  throughout,  the  material  used  is  of  the  best  quality  and  the  workmanship  of 
the  highest  standard.  The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.^ 

It  is  entirely  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  heavy  steel  I-beams.  I  he  mas¬ 
sive  self-contained  gear  frame  contains  all  the  principal  journal  bearings  which 
are  long  and  well  babbitted.  The  end  thrust  bearing  is  secured  to  the  gear  frame 
by  heavy  steel  bolts.  This  bearing  consists  of  two  large  chilled  plates  between 
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which  is  a  phosphor  bronze  wearing  plate  revolving  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Ihe  main 
shaft  is  hammered  steel  6%  inches  in  diameter.  The  hammered  steel  intermediate 
shaft,  is  mounted  in  the  gear  frame  a.bove  the  main  shaft  where  the  bearings  are 
accessible  and  the  gears  may  be  protected  from  the  dirt.  1  he  gears  are  covered 
with  a  neat  steel  housing.  The  gears  are  heavy  and  made  with  strong  teeth  de¬ 
signed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  end  thrust  is  taken  on  steel  rods  which 
parallel  the  main  shaft  and  pass  through  the  gear  frame.  The  nozzle  is  fitted  with 
a  renewable  corrugated  lining  made  of  a  special  mixture  of  white  and  gray  iron 
which  is  also  used  in  making  the  auger  and  knives.  This  special  mixture,  we  have 
found,  gives  great  strength  and  wearing  quality.  The  die  front  is  hinged  to  the 
nozzle  and  provided  with  a  safety-pin  attachment  which  will  shear  off  should  the 
clay  become  too  stiff  and  the  strain  excessive,  thus  preventing  serious  damage  to 

the  machine.  . 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  friction  clutch  pulley  48  inches  in  diameter,  1l 
inches  face  operating  at  from  250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  capacity  ranging 
from  7000  to  9000  standard  size  cut  brick  per  hour. 
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officials  of  the  company.  The  manufacture  of  these  new  bricks 
will  be  begun  soon. 

W.  A.  Carver,  of  Rougemont.  N.  C.,  wants  prices  on  brick 
machinery  for  a  plant  of  30,000  daily  capacity. 

The  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $65,000  capital  stock.  L.  D.  Binyon  is 
president,  of  the  company. 

The  Hobson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Hobson,  N.  C., 
was  granted  a  charter  recently.  The  company  certifies  to 
$75,000  capital  stock.  W.  L.  Leggett  and  others  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  plant  of  the  Hancock  Shale  Brick  Company,  at  Ham 
cock,  Md.,  destroyed  by  fire  May  31,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$35,000,  is  being  rebuilt  and  the  company  expects  to  have  the 
same  in  operation  by  the  first  of  July. 

The  brick  yard  of  the  Citizen’s  Coal  Mining  Company  at 
Lincoln,  Ill.  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
dollars  by  fire  caused  by  sparks  from  a  passing  engine.  For 
a  time  the  fire  threatened  to  spread  from  the  storage  sheds 
to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  but  was  finally  subdued. 

W.  A.  Anderson  writes  that  a  company  is  being  organized 
at  Wickliffe,  Kv..  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  stone  ware.  The  parties  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  plant.  J.  C.  Lysatt 
iq  a  thorough  practical  brick  man  and  will  be  superintend¬ 
ent  and  general  manager  of  the  plant. 

“The  cost  of  a  House’’  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  published 
by  Sunderland  Bros.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  giving  “Facts  and  Fig¬ 
ures’’  about  brick.  A  large  number  of  the  new  buildings  going 
up  in  Omaha  and  vicinity  this  spring  are  of  brick  and  Sun¬ 
derland  reports  a  larger  demand  for  face  brick  this  season 
than  any  previous  season  in  former  years. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company 
at  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  began  operation  June  1  after  having 
been  completely  overhauled  and  converted  into  what  the 
owners  claim  is  probably  the  finest  clayworking  plant  in  the 
country.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  150,000  brick  per  day 
and  they  expect  to  manufacture  other  clay  products. 

The  jury  in  the  case  of  Ray  Barnhart  against  the  Cherry- 
vale  (Kans.)  Brick  Company,  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  his  hand  while  working  at  the  plant  of  the  brick 
company,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  boy  for  $10,000  The  at 
torneys  for  the  brick  company  have  made  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  and,  if  it  is  refused,  will  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Barr  Clay  Product  Company,  of  Wanamingo,  Minn., 
have  plans  under  way  for  the  erection  of  an  immense  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  hollow  building  block  and 
clay  products  of  every  description.  They  will  spend  about 
$200,000  on  the  plant,  which  will  be  equipped  throughout 
with  modern  machinery  and  appliances,  and  will  be  ready 
for  operation  some  time  in  August. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Bickford  Fire  Clay 
Company,  of  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  James  B.  Graham;  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  James  A.  Bickford;  secretary  and  sales  manager, 
Samuel  M.  Bickford.  The  directors  are  Allen  P.  Perley, 
James  B.  Graham,  John  W.  Villinger,  James  A.  Bickford, 
Samuel  M.  Bickford  and  Howard  T.  Janney. 

The  Superior  Sand  and  Gravel  Company  has  placed  a 
contract  with  J.  H.  Phinney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  a  Shoemaker  &  Casparis  elevating  and  loading  machine. 
The  machine  will  be  placed  in  the  company’s  pit  at  Utica, 
Mich.,  and  will  dig,  screen,  wash. and  load  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  forty-ton  cars  of  sand  and  gravel  per  day. 

The  Oliver  China  plant,  the  first  pottery  built  in  Sebring, 
Ohio,  by  the  Sebring  Brothers,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  George  E.  Sebring,  has  been  sold  to  E.  H.  Sebring, 
formerly  of  the  French  China  Company.  The  change 
will  be  made  on  July  L  There  will  be  no  stop¬ 
page  in  the  running  of  the  plant.  The  Oliver  China  plant  has 
a  good  reputation  with  earthenware  merchants.  E.  H.  Seb¬ 
ring,  the  new  owner  of  the  Oliver  china,  is  a  man  of  ability 
and  experience,  and  a  practical  potter  as  well  as  a  business 
man,  who  has  worked  his  way  from  the  potter’s  bench  to 
the  manufacturer.  Until  recently,  E.  H.  Sebring  was  a  part 
owner  of  the  French  china  plant,  this  plant  being  owned 


jointly  by  him  and  O.  H.  Sebring.  Several  improvements 
will  be  made  at  the  Oliver  china  plant. 

Jacob  J.  Bram,  superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Ceramic 
Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  writes  that  his  firm  is  in  the 
market  for  stiff  clay  machinery,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  receive 
catalogues  and  price  lists. 

L.  D.  Morris,  for  many  years  associated  with  the  Golden 
Pressed  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Golden,  Colorado,  has  taken 
a  position  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Denver  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Clay  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Jamestown 
Shale  Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  14,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $60,000.  The  fire  was  caused  by  lightning. 

Edward  Taub,  an  employe  of  the  Brookside  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  badly  injured  by  having  his  right 
hand  caught  in  a  clay  crusher  and  mangled  to  the  elbow  be 
fore  it  could  be  extricated.  The  arm  was  taken  off  to  the 
elbovr. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  Company,  of  Fredonia,  Kansas,  is  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant,  including  new  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  shops  of  the  Bonnot  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio.  They  will  be  in  shape  to  make  high  class  repress  brick 
within  sixty  days. 

The  city  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  contracted  wdth  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  interests  at  Canton,  Ohio,  for  1,000,000  Metropolitan 
paving  block  brick  for  the  South  Water  street  improvement 
work.  The  brick  will  cost  the  city  about  $20  per  thousand, 
as  there  is  a  freight  charge  of  $10  per  thousand  to  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  brick  f.  o.  b.  Canton. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  to 
take  over  the  brick  plant  of  Seavey  Bros.,  w'here  brick  have 
heretofore  been  made  by  hand.  The  company  will  install 
the  latest  improved  machinery  for  making  pressed  brick. 
Those  interested  in  the  company  are  W.  H.  and  John  H. 
Seavey,  W.  D.  Davis.  S.  E.  Moreton  and  G.  B.  Perkins. 

The  Colorado  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  which  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Colorado 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Hot  Springs  Gypsum  Company,  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.  The 
new  firm  has  purchased  an  immense  tract  of  land  and  will 
carry  on  the  business  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  G.  A.  Krause,  of  Colorado  Springs,  F.  H.  Perry,  of 
Hot  Springs,  and  W.  H.  Miles,  of  Colorado  Springs,  are  the 
chief  movers  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Washburn  Brick  Company,  of  Washburn,  Wis.,  has 
started  for  the  1911  season  with  the  best  of  prospects.  The 
company  was  orgamzed  only  in  the  summer  of  1910,  but  was 
a  success  from  the  start.  About  a  year  ago  Manager  Skjel- 
berg,  an  old  and  experienced  brick  man,  investigated  the 
clay  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Washburn,  which  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  pronounced  the  stuff  equal  to 
the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  company  was  then  or¬ 
ganized  and  Mr.  Skjelberg  put  at  the  head  of  the  plant. 
He  estimates  that  there  is  enough  clay  in  the  company’s 
present  holdings  to  keep  the  plant  busy  for  100  years  or  more. 

The  Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Jefferson,  has 
resumed  operations  with  considerable  new  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment.  During  the  winter  the  entire  plant  w'as  overhauled 
and  among  the  improvements  made  was  the  installation  of 
a  cable  system  to  convey  the  fresh  brick  from  the  machines 
to  the  dry  racks.  This  w'ork  has  always  been  done  by  men 
and  boys  and  it  was  a  favorite  occupation  for  Jefferson  high 
school  boys  to  “get  muscle”  by  haking  brick  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period.  Many  of  the  now'  leading  residents  of  Jefferson 
recall  the  time  w'hen  they  thought  it  the  acme  of  joy  to 
work  in  the  Jefferson  brick  yards  and  tote  soggy  brick  to 
the  racks. 

The  Fon  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Fon  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  held  quite  a  celebration  last  month  in  honor  of  the  re¬ 
opening  of  its  big  brick  yards  operating  with  a  new  process, 
the  “wire-cut.”  Equipment  has  been  added  to  give  the  yards 
a  capacity  of  40,000  wire-cut  brick  daily.  About  $5,000  has 
been  expended  in  improvements  and  new  equipment.  E.  H. 
Korrer,  secretary  of  the  company,  gives  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  producing  end  of  the  business,  as  well  as 
other  departments,  and  has  built  up  a  large  business.  Among 
the  large  supply  contracts  received  this  year  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Pressed  brick  for  the  cold  storage  plant  of  F.  J.  Castrow 
at  Lomira,  Wis.;  residence  for  George  Kissinger  at  Jackson, 
taking  35,000  brick;  undertaking  and  furniture  store  for  Gil- 
boy  &  Senn  at.  Campbellsport. 
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W  ritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

brick  and  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 

RECORDS  at  the  office  of  the  city  build¬ 
ing  inspector  in  Toledo  for  the  month  of 
May  show  a  gain  of  about  15  per  cent,  over 
the  figures  of  the  corresponding  month  in 
1910.  New  structures  last  year  aggregated 
$424,500  in  estimated  valuation  while  this  year  they  exceeded 
$484,000.  The  same  figures  show  a  lesser  number  of  permits  for 
new  structures  this  year  than  last,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
commercial  and  industrial  work  has  been  far  more  general. 
Brick  plants  of  this  section  have  been  exceedingly  busy  all 
spring,  and  are  now  running  at  full  capacity  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  building  brick.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  is  a  very  inconsequential  surplus  on  hand 
now,  and  with  the  present  outlook  it  would  be  far  from  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  supply  would  run  very  short  before  the  building 
season  draws  to  a  close.  One  thing  that  has  prevented  such 
a  condition  before  now  is  the  fact  that  the  heavy  Michigan  de¬ 
mand  which  characterized  the  local  brick  market  for  months, 
has  dropped  off  materially  recently,  and  but  few  Toledo  brick 
are  now  being  shipped  to  Detroit  or  other  Michigan  points. 
Many  large  building  contracts  have  recently  been  signed,  the 
work  to  be  done  this  summer,  and  brick  men  say  that  building 
business  generally  will  be  more  active  a  little  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Money  is  very  plentiful  for  building  purposes,  and  is  to 
be  had  from  many  sources  at  fair  rates.  One  prominent  finan¬ 
cier  in  speaking  of  the  financial  condition  recently  said,  “There 
is  plenty  of  money  for  all  comers  who  have  the  security.  In 
fact  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  there  was  so  much  money 
seeking  investment,  and  this  condition  appears  to  be  general 
in  this  section.”  Prices  are  very  firm  and  show  no  signs  of 
weakening.  Good  building  brick  are  now  selling  here  at 
$7.50,  and  face  brick  are  bringing  about  fifty  cents  more  per 
thousand.  There  is  a  demand  at  these  figures  for  all  that 
manufacturing  concerns  are  able  to  turn  out.  All  the  smaller 
towns  show  considerable  activity  in  building  lines,  and  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  public  work  in  progress. 

The  same  satisfactory  condition  also  pervades  the  paving 
brick  and  sewer  pipe  industries.  With  plenty  of  easy 
money  to  do  business  with  there  has  been  but  little  delay  in 
public  work,  such  as  street  and  sewer  improvements.  The 
coming*  of  the  automobile  has  brought  with  it  a  demand  for 
better  streets  and  highways,  and  in  some  instances  even  coun¬ 
try  roads  are  being  paved  with  brick.  In  cities  and  towns  the 
influence  is  being  felt,  and  a  gradual  increase  in  street  paving 
in  nearly  all  municipalities  has  resulted.  Each  year  is  bring¬ 
ing  an  increased  demand  for  paving  brick,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  northwestern  Ohio  there  will  be  more  money  expended 
for  paving  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  Sewer  improvements  are  also  general,  and  the  bus¬ 
iness  is  now  enjoying  a  season  of  great  prosperity.  Other 
clay-working  institutions  report  just  a  fair  amount  of  business, 
but  most  of  them  manage  to  keep  busy  and  to  find  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  output. 

The  city  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
matter  of  street  improvements.  W.  J.  Kuhner,  of  Wellston, 
recently  secured  the  award  to  do  paving  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000. 

Toledo  brick  men  are  interested  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Transportation  Club  to  be  held  since  the  election  of  officers. 
It  will  be  held  Saturday  evening  when  plans  for  the  club’s 
picnic  in  Central  Grove  Park  and  the  annual  excursion  to 
Sugar  Island  will  be  discussed. 

That  there  will  be  a  demand  for  sewer  pipe  in  Ohio  is 
shown  by  the  following  list  of  sewer  improvements  under  way 
and  in  process  of  legislation,  in  some  of  the  smaller  Ohio 
towns:  New  Philadelphia  will  vote  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  for  sewer  system;  Bedford,  $46,000: 
Springfield,  $40,000;  Circleville,  1,466  feet  of  20-inch  pipe; 


Massillon,  sewers  in  six  streets;  Findlay,  15,000  lineal  feet; 
Niles  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  in  ten  streets; Jackson,  $25,- 
000,  contract  let  to  Hunt  &  Martin;  Xenia,  $2,700,  contract  let 
to  Huonker  &  Williams;  Sandusky,  several  streets  let  to  M.  J. 
Callan  and  Fred  Hobbe;  Springfield,  $21,000  contract  let  to 
Huonker  &  Williams.  Extensive  work  is  also  planned  in 
Toledo,  Youngstown,  Conneaut,  Canton  and  many  other  cities. 
A  heavy  demand  is  also  reported  for  drain  tile  from  rural 
sections. 

The  new  Geleerd  law  of  Ohio,  recently  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  allows  municipalities  to  use  any  and  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  municipally  owned  and  conducted  street  depart¬ 
ments. 

Toledo  paving  contractors  failed  to  land  the  handsome 
award  made  last  week  for  the  paving  of  a  long  stretch  of  Sec¬ 
ond  street,  extending  from  Hickory  to  Pine  streets,  in  Perrys- 
burg.  The  plum  was  pulled  down  by  D.  J.  Mulligan,  a  Lima 
contractor,  at  his  hid  of  $35,538.  The  street  will  be  paved 
with  Wassell  block  brick,  and  will  be  rushed  to  completion 
this  summer.  Four  Toledo  bidders  entei-ed  the  contest,  one 
from  Piqua,  one  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  one  from  Detroit. 
George  B.  Campe,  of  Toledo,  was  engaged  as  engineer  to  look 
after  the  job. 

A  freight  rate  war  is  threatened  in  Toledo  territory,  af¬ 
fecting  all  east  and  west  roads,  as  a.  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  which  recently  filed  with  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  a  reduction  in  class  freights  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  reduction  is  from  75  cents  to  62 
cents  per  hundred  weight,  first  class,  and  proportionate  reduc¬ 
tions  on  other  classes.  Other  roads  say  thej7.  Will  contest  the 
action  and  have  asked  that  the  new  rate  be  suspended  pending 
an  inquiry  into  its  reasonableness. 

A  unique  organization  was  recently  launched  in  Toledo, 
known  as  the  American  Industrial  &  Commercial  Agency.  It 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  is  intended  to  place  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  path  of  the  professional  deadbeat.  Laborers  are 
to  be  rated  as  to  workmanship,  character,  production,  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  a  book  to  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
Agencies  have  been  established  in  35  cities,  and  it  is  planned 
to  be  nation  wide,  with  agencies  in  1,000  towns  and  cities  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  rating  book  educational 
pamphlets  dealing  with  various  trades  will  be  published  and 
furnished  to  men  in  those  trades.  A  vacancies  bulletin  will 
also  be  sent  out  at  regular  intervals,  giving  the  names  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  various  cities  of  the  country  having  jobs  for 
men.  A  charge  of  $3  a  year  will  be  made  for  the  service. 
The  new  concern  has  offices  in  the  Nicholas  building  in  Toledo, 
and  A.  C.  Fischer,  who  organized  it  is  general  manager. 

A  market  for  a  large  number  of  building  brick  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  American  Can  Company  of  Toledo,  at  its  new 
factory  building  which  will  be  erected  this  summer.  The 
structure  will  cost  approximately  $300,000,  and  will  be  80  feet 
wide  and  280  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high.  It  will,  when 
completed,  furnish  employment  for  about  1,000  workmen. 

T.  O.  D. 


YOU  CAN’T  FADE  ’EM 


In  these  days  of  fancy  and  artistic  brick,  wider  mortar 
joints  are  used  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  the  selection  of  a  color  that  will  show  off  the  brick 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  pioneers  in  this  line  of  work,  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  study  of  the  manufacture  of  the  mortar  colors  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  every  one.  Get  in  communication  with  them. 


MAN.  THINK  WHAT  YOU  ARE  WORTH! 


Andrew  Carnegie  recently  said  that  he  would  gladly  give 
$100,000,000  for  an  absolute  assurance  of  ten  more  years  of 
life.  Grab  a  pad  and  pencil  and  figure  out  your  own  cap:taliza 
tion  on  this  basis! — Chicago  Journal. 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “  Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 


The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  936-939. 
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brick  news  from  the  twin  cities  and  the 

northwest. 


HE  BRICK  SITUATION  this  year  at  the  end 
of  five  months  in  the  new  year  is  still  one  of 
being  not  clearly  determined,  whether  there 
will  be  a  fairly  good  sale  for  the  season’s 
output  or  not.  Much  may  happen  duiing  the 

_ __  next  two  months  to  make  or  mar  the  season 

£^a  whole.  So  far  the  demand  for  brick  has  fair,  but  only 
fair,  while  the  stocks  in  a  number  of  the  yards  were  some¬ 
what  above  normal,  and  require  a  better  demand  if  the  yeas 
is  to  have  a  normal  sale.  But.  the  time  for  the  heavy  demand 
is  yet  to  come.  Much  building  has  been  held  back,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  country,  because  of  the  feeling  of  doubt  about  the 
outcoming  of  the  crops.  The  partial  failure  and  the  dry  season 
last  year,  caused  many  to  anticipate  another  dry  summer  this 
year  But  the  month  of  May,  just  past,,  has  had  well  over 
the  normal  rainfall,  and  has  had  over  three  times  the  volume 
that  fell  last  year.  This  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
the  country  to  a  normal  state.  The  ground  still  needs  moie 
rain,  for  the  extreme  dryness  last  year  exhausted  every  bit  of 
reserve,  but  the  frequent  rains  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  it. 

The  dry  season  helped  the  standing  of  tile  drainage,  for  it 
had  been  freely  predicted  that  tiled  ground  would  be  simply 
baked  dead  in 'a  dry  year  The  past  year  has  shown  to  the 
contrary.  While  tiling  does  not  produce  moisture,  it  does  not 
hinder  the  subsoil  moisture,  and  it  does  away  with  the  surface 
moisture  so  that  crops  have  a  better  and  earlier  chance  to  get 
going.  The  conditions  were  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
tiled  work  that  there  will  be  a  marked  increase  in  its  use. 

In  the  Twin  cities,  building  has  been  hampered  somewhat 
by  the  strike  of  carpenters  for  a  raise  of  forty  cents  per  day, 
five  cents  an  hour  more.  The  general  contractors  usually  le- 
fused  the  raise  and  imported  carpenters  from  outside  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  work.  The  fact  that  they  were  able  to  get 
men  as  they  wanted  them,  establishes  that  there  has  been  less 
activity  in  building  than  common,  for  in  a  normal  year,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  bring  in  men  in  any  craft  in  num¬ 
bers.  There  has  been  little  real  interruption  to  building  under 
way,  on  account  of  the  carpteners  strike.  The  structures  of 
brick  or  other  construction  with  more  or  less  carpenter  work 
in  connection,  have  been  carried  along  with  only  occasional 
interruption. 

Crop  conditions  are  very  favorable  now,  and  seem  to  prom¬ 
ise  a  better  than  average  yield,  if  the  present  conditions  shall 
continue.  If  there  is  a  good  crop  this  fall,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  a  heavy  volume  of  building.  It  will  be 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  brick  industry  if  the  individual 
concerns  will  shape  their  advertising  to  the  public  along  lines 
urging  the  use  of  brick  and  permanent  construction.  Per¬ 
manent  brick  barns,  brick  chicken  houses,  brick  granaries, 
brick  dwellings  and  all  the  other  buildings  about  a  faim 
should  be  urged.  The  fact  that  warm  stables  and  chicken 
houses  mean  better  conditioned  stock  and  better  yields  of 
milk,  eggs,  etc.,  as  well  as  requiring  less  feed  for  the  stock  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter,  will  afford  telling  points  which 
will  be  quite  effective  writh  the  possible  builders. 

Ed.  Barr,  a  well-known  clay  expert,  who  has.  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  at  Austin,  Minn.,  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  credited  with  the  intention  of  starting  an  elaboiate 
clay  and  tile  plant  in  the  Midway  district  between  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  on  some  of  the  extensive  trackage  which  is 
available  there.  The  clays  for  the  enterprise  are  to  come  front 
a  newly  discovered  bank  at  Zumbrota,  Minn.,  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  the  Twin  cities.  This  deposit  which  Mr.  Barr  has 
found,  consists  of  an  exceptional  shale  bank,  of  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  quantity,  and  of  a  character  not  heretofore  found  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  It  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  various  use  such  as  lace 
brick,  tile  and  building  blocks,  and  will  burn  to  vitrifaction 
with  good  results.  There  is  about  22  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and 
something  over  5  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide  in  it.  The  burned 
product  will  take  a  high  polish.  The  project  which  Mr.  Bail 
is  said  to  contemplate  will  require  about  ten  cais  of  clay  a 
day  to  furnish  the  needed  material. 

M.  C.  Madsen,  proprietor  of  the  brick  and  tile  plant  at 


Hutchinson,  Minn.,  has  just  installed  an  electric  motor  at  the 

plant.  ,. 

The  brick  yards  through  the  Northwest  are  now  prett\ 
generally  operating  for  the  season,  if  their  proprietors  expect 
to  run  at  all  this  season.  There  are  only  a  few  yards  which 
are  not  operating. 

The  Schroeder  brick  plant  at  Shakopee,  Minn.,  has  just  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  brick-making  machine  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
45,000. 

The  North  American  Tile  and  Pottery  Company  is  just 
completing  a  plant  at  the  new  town  of  Walsh,  near  Tower, 
Minn.,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  plant  in¬ 
cludes  a  model  brick  machine,  automatic  cutter,  disintegrator, 
hoisting  drum  drop  cars,  boilers,  engines,  etc.  Manufacturing 
has  just  been  started  in  temporary  kilns. 

The  new  Acorn  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Glenville, 
Minn,,  has  just  started  its  plant  in  operation.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  take  several  months  to  develop  it  to  the  full 
capacity. 

The  Fairmont  Drain  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Fairmont, 
Minn.,  finished  burning  its  first  kiln  of  drain  tile  the  latter 
part  of  May.  This  company  has  done  a  large  amount  of  drain 
tile  production,  and  the  demand  for  tile  has  been  exceptionally 
active  in.  Southern  Minnesota. 

Hoglund  Bros.,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the  general  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  school  building  at  Warren, 
Minn.,  to  cost  about  $26,000.  F.  E.  Halden,  architect,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

John  H.  Hoffman,  general  contractor,  St.  Paul,  received  the 
general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  brick  school 
building  to  be  erected  for  St.  Joseph  Female  Academy,  in  St. 
Paul.  The  building  will  be  145x130  feet  in  size,  three  stories 
and  basement,  pressed  and  common  brick  construction,  mod¬ 
ern  throughout.  Cost  $11 5,000.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  architect,  St. 
Paul. 

Hoy  &  Elzy,  general  contractors  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  received  the  general  contract  for  the  theater  building 
to  be  erected  in  Minneapolis,  on  Hennepin  avenue,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  by  Finkelstein  <§*  Rubins,  of  St. 
Paul  and  Des  Moines.  There  will  be  an  office  building  in 
front,  in  connection  with  the  building.  The  exterior  walls  will 
be  of  pressed  brick.  De  Brauwere  &  Hopper,  architects,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  It  will  cost  complete,  about  $150,000. 

James  Leek,  of  Minneapolis,  has  received  the  general  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the  rebuilt 
Syndicate  block,  which  was  burned  in  January.  The  new  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  six  stories  and  basement,  steel  frame  construc¬ 
tion,  pressed  brick  walls,  etc.  Cost  complete,  $300,000.  Long, 
Lamoreaux  &  Long  architects,  Minneapolis. 

Lindstrom  &  Almars,  architects,  Menneapolis,  have  plans 
for  an  extensive  brick  apartment  hotel  building  to  be  erected 
at  Selby  avenue  and  Dale  street,  St.  Paul,  by  Henry  A.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  The  building  will  contain  a  total  of  350  rooms,  which 
wilf  be'divided  into  200  apartments  of  one  and  two  rooms  with 
kitchenette  and  bath.  The  exterior  walls  will  be  of  Colonial 
brick  laid  Flemish  bond,  with  Bedford  cut  stone  trimmings. 
Cost  complete,  $250,000. 

Kirby  T.  Snyder  &  Co.,  architects,  Minneapolis,  are  prepar¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  modern  brick  school  building  for  Paynesville, 
Minn  to  contain  twelve  rooms.  Cost  complete,  $o6,000.  The 
same  architects  are  preparing  plans  for  a  handsome  pressed 
brick  church  building  for  the  Methodist  congregation  of 
Kingsley,  Iowa.  It  will  be  52x92  feet  in  size,  pressed  brick  ex¬ 
terior  walls.  Cost  complete,  about  $20,000.  , 

Spladv  &  Albee  received  the  general  contract  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hastings  Hotel  building  to  be  erected  at  Twelfth 
street  and  Hawthorne  avenue,  Minneapolis,  for  John  Goilien, 
lessee.  It  will  be  eight  stories  and  basement,  brick  exterior 
walls.  Cost  complete,  $150,000. 

Lindstrom  &  Almars,  architects,  Minneapolis,  have  pre¬ 
pared  plans  for  a  complete  factory  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Seeerstrom  Piano  Manufacturing  Company,  now  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  at  Menomonie,  Wis.  The  building  will  be  three  stones 
and  basement,  brick  construction,  with  a  complete  outfit  of 
machinery,  and  individual  motors  throughout  Cost  $1(J-0°0- 
The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  has  started 
work  on  an  elaborate  electric  steam  power  station  m  North¬ 
east  Minneapolis.  It  will  be  four  stories,  of  brick  steel  and 
concrete  construction.  Cost,  with  equipment,  $400,000. 

Caledonia  Minn.,  will  erect  a  fireproof  brick  city  hall  to 
cost  $25,000.  ’  It  will  be  on  plans  by  J.  E.  Nason,  architect,  of 
Minneapolis. 
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Twenty=One  Years 
of  Unbroken  Record  Between 
Maker  and  User  of 


THE  CHAMBERS  BRICK  MACHINERY 


In  the  spring  of  1890  James  W.  English  ordered  of 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  for  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Atlanta,  the  first  Chambers  Brick  Machine  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  This  was  followed 
within  a  few  months  by  an  order  for  the  second  ma¬ 
chine,  and  every  year  since  has  marked  some  additional 
order,  and  still  further  cemented  the  cordial  business 
relations  between  the  two  concerns,  now  extending  to  a 
second  generation.  Sometimes  it  was  Pug  Mills  or 
Granulators,  a  new  conveying  system,  an  installation  of 
Dry  Pans  for  grinding  a  shale  deposit,  and  again  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  plant  to  suit  new  location  of  clay 
supply. 

Finally  after  2 1  years  of  service  the  old  machine 
gave  way.  Just  plumb  tired  out,  it  struck  the  job,  and 
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although  we  stated  it  could  be  patched,  Captain  English 
said,  “No,  boys,  put  in  a  new  one,”  and  with  some 
complimentary  remarks,  handed  our  Mr.  Morrison  an 
order  for  one  of  THE  CHAMBERS  SPECIALS, 
with  cut  steel  gears,  heavy  steel  shafts  and  everything 
that  long  experience  has  shown  will  contribute  to  a  better 
machine.  One  that  fits  into  the  space  of  the  old  machine, 
but  weighs  25  per  cent  more  and  yet  is  sold  at  a  lower 

price. 

During  these  twenty-one  years  the  Chattahoochee 
Brick  Company  has  shipped  its  brick  over  long  distances, 
in  some  cases  the  freight  per  M  exceeding  the  price  of 
the  brick  at  the  yards. 

In  the  same  period  the  Chambers  Brothers  Company 
has  shipped  its  brick  machines  to  California  and  Oregon, 
to  Canada  and  Louisiana,  to  Texas  and  Florida,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Central  and  Eastern  States.  Several 
machines  have  been  sent  to  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden  and  South  America. 


Mr  Post  claims,  “THERE  IS  A  REASON.” 

Whatever  it  may  be  that  has  held  Captain  English’s 
trade  in  brick  machinery  for  twenty-one  years,  that  induces 
customers  in  China  and  Japan  to  send  repeat  orders  for 
the  Chambers  Brick  Machinery  is  at  the  service  of 
other  brick  manufacturerers  if  they  desire  to  avail  of  it. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Chicago,  Ill. 


BricKmaKing  Machinery. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workfr. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM  ALABAMA. 


HE  PLANT  of  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  at  Eufala,  Ala.,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  during  the  latter  part  of  May  by 
a  disastrous  fire.  Four  kilns  and  two  box  cars  load- 
Ulffito  ed  with  brick  also  were  destroyed.  The  plant  is  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  and  the  failure  of  the  t.ele- 
phone  to  work  made  it  too  late  to  get  assistance  from 
the  fire  department.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but  the 
blaze  is  not  thought  to  have  been  incendiary.  The  loss  is 
heavy  with  no  insurance.  The  plant  was  operated  by  B.  B. 
McKenzie  &  Sons.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

A  terra  cotta  plant  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000 
will  be  erected  at  a  near  date,  it  is  understood,  at  Ragland, 
Ala.,  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Details  have  not  been  made  public  vet,  but 
it  is  thought  that  before  long  work  will  start  on  it  so  as  to  get 
in  in  working  condition  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

George  O.  Berry,  the  well-known  Columbus,  Ga.,  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer,  has  been  honored  by  being  elected  one  of  the  grand 
representatives  of  the  Georgia  Odd  Fellows  to  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  of  that  order.  Mr.  Berry  is  a  Past  Grand  Master, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Georgia 
Grand  Lodge. 

The  Chatham  Brick  Company,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  install¬ 
ing  a  brick  kiln  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  according  to  the 
process  patented  by  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Shaw,  Chicago. 

The  National  Mosaic  Flooring  Company,  located  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  has  changed  hands,  Hie  interests  of  the  Cuban  stock¬ 
holders  numbering  in  the  majority  having  been  bought  by 
Mobile  capitalists,  William  F.  Tebbetts  and  F.  P.enemelis,  who 
were  later  elected  president  and  vice-president,  respectively, 
of  the  concern,  with  Captain  A.  C.  Danner  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  transaction  represents  an  investment  of  over 
$200,000.  At  present  the  company  has  over  1,500,000  tiles  of 
different  designs  and  qualities  on  hand  and  for  this  reason  the 
plant  will  not  be  operated  on  a  large  «cale  as  formerly,  until 
a  certain  amount  of  the  stock  is  sold.  Salesmen  will  be  sent 
out  over  the  country  for  that  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  -amount  of  the  stock  has  been  sold  additional  forces  will 
be  used.  The  plant  of  the  National  Mosaic  Flooring  Company 
was  established  in  Mobile  about  two  years  ago  by  a  Cuban 
syndicate.  After  making  1,500,000  tiles'  over  the  demand,  the 
factory  was- practically  shut  down. 

W.  L.  Sanderson,  general  manager  of  the  Improved  Brick 
and  Stone  Company,  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  is  contemplating  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  several  new  brick  plants.  Mr.  Sanderson’s 
company  controls  the  Sanderson  patent  process  for  manufac¬ 
turing  bricks,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  has  been  lately  investigating 
conditions  in  several  cities  of  the  states  of  Georgia,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  suitable  sites  for  the  erection  of  plants  to  man¬ 
ufacture  bricks  by  his  patented  process. 

The  Southern  Mosaic  and  Tile  Company,  of  Birmingham, 
one  of  the  South’s  largest  concerns  in  that  line,  has  secured 
the  contract  for  the  tile  work  to  i>e  done  in  the  Charity  Hos¬ 
pital,  now  being  erected  at  Jackson,  Miss.  This  tile  work  will 
include  the  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  baths,  operating  rooms,  steri¬ 
lizing  rooms  and  will  be  done  in  both  enameled  and  mosaic 
tiles.  Among  the  large  jobs  recently  completed  by  this  com¬ 
pany  is  that  of  tiling  the  floor  of  the  remodeled  Louisville  & 
Nashville  railroad  depot  in  Birmingham,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  best  executed  pieces  of 
work  done  anywhere. 

A.  N.  Davidson  and  T.  J.  Williams,  two  well-known  business 
men  of  Lockesburg,  Ark.,  will  establish  a  brick  manufacturing 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Lockesburg  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company.  Machinery  will  be  purchased  with  a  capacity  of 


20,000  building  brick,  daily,  and  sheds  and  other  buildings  will 
be  erected  immediately. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  in 
accordance  with  the  increasing  demand  for  its  product,  J.  M. 
Walker,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Water  Valley, 
Miss.,  will  purchase  additional  machinery  in  the  near  future. 

Dulin  &  Peter  Brick  Company,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  brick  manufacturing  concern  just  going  into 
business.  Machinery  and  accompanying  material  have  been 
ordered  and  work  on  sheds  and  other  buildings  has  been 
started.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  make  itself  a 
factor  in  the  brick  industry  of  Tennessee. 

The  Wili-apacobe  brick  plant,  of  Ragland,  Ala.,  has  been 
bought  by  IJ.  M.  Goldson,  who  has  long  been  connected  with 
various  enterprises  in  the  South,  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  parties, 
former  owmers,  of  whom  C.  H.  Pitman  was  the  manager  of  the 
plant.  The  plant,  since  the  new  ownership,  has  been  under¬ 
going  repairs  and  several  improvements  are  contemplated. 
The  quality  of  shale  brick  turned  out  by  the  plant  in  the  past 
has  made  a  good  name  for  itself. 

W.  A.  Carver,  of  Rougemont,  N.  C.,  was  in  Birmingham  re¬ 
cently  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  and  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  manufacture  of  brick,  it  being  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Carver  to  build  and  operate  a  plant  at  Rougemont  of  about 
30,000  per  day  capacity.  Local  brick  manufacturers  saw  to  it 
that  Mr.  Carver  was  given  all  information  needed;  in  fact,  he 
was  taken  to  several  or  dhe  brick  plants  and  personally  shown 
the  methods  of  manufacture,  etc. 

In  reply  to  a  request  that  manufacturers  of  bricks  of  all 
kinds  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Carolina  furnish 
the  Prairie  Pebble  Phosphate  Company,  of  New  York,  with 
data  of  manufacture  and  prices,  several  Birmingham  manufac¬ 
turers  have  sent  in  the  desired  information. 

The  brick  plant  of  Seavv  Bros.,  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  following  prominent  business  men  of 
that  town:  V/.  H.  and  John  E.  Seavey,  W.  D.  Dayis,  S.  E. 
Moreton,  C.  B.  Perkins  and  others  Tt  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  owners  to  install  hydraulic  pressed  brick  machinery 

Machinery  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  pressed  bricks  has  just 
been  purchased  by  the  Improved  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  of 
which  F.  Kees  is  president,  this  in  addition  to  the  machinery 
already  being  operated  by  the  company,  which  is  growing 
quite  steadily. 

The  following  Southern  cities  have ‘recently  voted  bond  is¬ 
sues  for  street  and  road  paving:  Americus,  Ga.,  $40,000; 
Cullman,  Ala.,  $25,000;  Decatur,  Ala.,  Elberton,  Ga.,  $5,000; 
Northport,  Ala..  Selma,  Ala.,  Albany,  Ga.,  Gadeden,  Ala.,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Augusta,  C-a.,  Demopolis,  Ala.,  New' 
Decatur,  Ala.,  $14,000:  Newnan,  Ga.,  $50,000. 

Gates  Bros.  &  Co.,  Union  City,  Ga.,  invite  quotations  on 
220,000  average  brick,  delivered  at  Fairburn,  Ga.,  and  80,000 
average  brick  delivered  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  aw-arded  to  Georgia  Engineering 
Company,  Augusta,  Ga.,  contract  for  laying  of  brick  pavement, 
employing  in  all  about  3,000,000.  A.  L.  A. 


INSPECTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


William  A.  How'ell,  engineer  of  the  street  department  of 
the  Board  of  Works  of  Newark,  recently  visited  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  to  make  an  inspection  of  a  type  of  brick  pavement 
known  as  Jamestowm  block.  He  found  that  the  block  had 
been  used  extensively  in  Jamestown  and  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  there.  At  the  plant  where  it  is  manufactured  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  that  enlarged 
facilities  are  necessaiy  and  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  pres¬ 
ent  plans  can  be  carried  out. 


Our  exports  of  manufactures  are  now  going  out  at  a  rate 
of  a  billion  a  year  and  represent  a  little  more  than  half  our 
total  export  trade.  It  is  pleasant  to  note,  too,  that  among 
the  increases  mentioned  are  earthen  and  chinaware. 
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Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  being  applied  to  a  brick  street  in  HIAWATHA,  KANSAS. 

We  call  attention  to  the  novel  pouring  machines  shown  in  this  photograph,  which  we  understand  were  success 

fully  used  on  this  job. 


I WM 


riving  t  >  the  foundation  continuous  protection  against 
water  and  frost. 

The  supporting  power  of  pitch  is,  of  course,  much 
less  than  that  of  cement,  but  this  is  an  advantage,  not 
a  defect.  Pitch  has  sufficient  body  to  prevent  the 
bricks  from  grinding  on  each  other  or  shifting,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  allows  each  brick  to  rest  on  the 
foundation  independently  of  its  neighbors.  If  the 
foundation  is  properly  laid  in  the  first  place,  the  pitch 
will  protect  it  from  damage  by  water,  and  the  contour 
of  the  pavement  will  never  be  seriously  altered. 

As  contrasted  with  asphalt  filler,  pitch  retains  its 
elasticity  longer,  has  greater  adhesive  power,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  more  waterproof.  It  does  not,  like  asphalt, 
cleave  off  the  brick,  and  expose  the  foundation  to  the 
percolation  of  water  in  cold  weather.  The  best  pav¬ 
ing  pitch  is  “Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch,”  especially  made 
for  the  purpose.  Booklet  on  request.  Address  our 
nearest  office. 


The  chief  trouble  with  cement-filled  brick  pavement 
is  the  inadequacy  of  the  speci  d  expansion  joints  ti 
provide  for  the  changes  caused  by  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction.  No  matter  how  carefully  expansion  joints 
are  used,  sooner  or  later  changes  of  temperature  will 
create  strains  that  will  tear  the  pavement  apart  and 
produce  long,  unsightly  cracks.  The  ideal  solution  of 
it  is  to  have  “every  joint  an  expansion  joint.”  Instead 
of  using  pitch  filler  in  two  or  three  joints  every  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  use  the  pitch  in  every  joint  surrounding 
each  individual  brick.  Under  these  circumstances,  ex- 
™  n  si  on  and  contraction  have  no  effect  whatever, 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


UILDING  in  the  suburban  sections  of 
New  Jersey,  both  about  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  promises  unusual  activities 
this  year.  Indeed,  development  of  this 
character  is  much  more  rapid  in  subur¬ 
ban  districts  than  it  is  in  the  cities,  rela¬ 
tively.  The  suburban  district  about 
New  York  is  developing  faster  and  in  a  more  substantial  way 
than  any  other  similar  district  in  the  world,  probably.  Before 
many  years  the  entire  district  from  Jersey  City  to  Nyack,  N. 
Y.,  a  distance  of  30  miles  or  more,  will  be  built  up  solid.  And 
the  distance  west  from  the  Hudson  river  is  about  the  same, 
including  the  great  cities  of  Newark  and  Paterson,  and  the 
smaller  ones  around  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  extensively  brick  is  being  utilized  in 
structural  work  in  these  localities,  in  both  public  and  private 
buildings.  New  rapid  transit  lines  are  extending  in  every 
direction,  causing  an  ever  extending  circle  of  development. 
Nor  is  the  end  yet.  Within  ten  years  twice  the  population  of 
the  present  will  be  accommodated  in  all  these  places.  Timber 
is  high  in  price.  Stone  is  impracticable.  Cement  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  remains  now  for  the  brick  man  to  take  advantage 
of  his  opportunities. 

The  yards  along  the  Hackensack  are  all  in  operation,  and 
the  arches  are  being  laid  preparatory  for  the  first  burning.  So 
far  the  weather  has  been  unsurpassed,  hot  and  dry.  In  truth, 
it  has  been  the  dryest  May  ever  known.  Nearly  all  are  oper¬ 
ating  to  practically  full  capacity.  About  75,000,000  will  be 
turned  out  this  season 

The  Pedrick  Brick  Company,  of  Flemington,  has  increased 
its  force  this  year  under  a  larger  demand,  and  is  now  operating 
its  plant  to  full  capacity. 

At  Florence  is  located  the  New  Jersey  Brick  Company, 
making  brick  and  terra  cotta.  Some  50  or  60  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  product  turned  out  is  of  sufficiently  attractive 
quality  to  find  a  ready  market. 

Woodbridge  has  a  number  of  burnt  clay  manufactories,  all 
of  which  are  busy  this  year.  The  Fords  Terra  Cotta  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Works  employs  about  25  men  on  sanitary  earthen  ware. 
They  are  busy  this  season.  The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  employs  150  hands  and  has  all  the  orders  it  can  handle. 
Its  fire  brick  are  in  demand  wherever  such  brick  are  needed. 
The  Perth  Amboy  Fire  Brick  Company  employs  110  men  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  and  finds  orders  plenty.  S.  G. 
Brinkman  deals  in  fire  clay  and  sand  and  keeps  25  men  busy 
getting  it  out. 

B.  H.  Reed  &  Bros.,  Hightstown,  are  running  their  works 
to  their  full  capacity,  making  brick  and  tile.  They  never 
employ  less  than  15  men,  and  this  season  full  capacity  has 
been  reached. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  Homestead,  employs  40 
to  50  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  common  brick.  This  sea¬ 
son  it  has  made  some  additions  to  its  plant  and  is  operating 
to  full  capacity.  The  clay  is  dredged  from  the  meadows, 
which  are  there  as  low  as  tide  water.  The  brick  made  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  is  used  in  buildings  as  well  as  for  heavier 
work. 

J.  H.  Gautier  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  manufacture  fire  brick, 
tiles  and  blocks.  They  are  running  125  hands  this  season  and 
have  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  busy  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come. 

At  Keasby,  the  Didier-March  Company,  manufacturers  of 
fire  brick,  are  operating  200  men.  The  National  Fireproofing 
Company  has  260  men,  and  the  Raritan  River  Clay  Company 
has  130  men  all  at  work  on  the  products  indicated  in  their 
names.  The  plants  are  all  busy.  Fire  brick  and  fireproofing 
are  in  especial  demand,  and  sales  are  made  as  rapidly  as  the 


product  can  be  turned  out.  The  plants  are  working  to  their 
full  capacity  this  year,  and  the  fireproofing  people  will  have  to 
increase  their  capacity  they  say  to  keep  abreast  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  A.  L.  B. 

OFFICERS  OF  B.  B.  A.  REPORT  PROGRESS. 


A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  of  America  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  16th,  every 
member  of  the  committee  being  present,  and  the  entire  day 
was  spent  in  careful  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  an  increase  of  56 
per  cent,  in  the  subscriptions  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  year  1910,  the  amount  being 
nearly  $14,000  after  deducting  the  subscription  of  the  eleven 
members  of  last  year  who  have  resigned. 

The  present  membership  of  the  association  is  240,  Avhich  is 
a  gain  of  about  100  members  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  1910. 

Sufficient  money  is  now  in  the  bank  for  paying  every 
obligation,  including  all  the  advertising  which  has  been  done, 
and  leave  a  small  balance  in  the  bank  still  on  hand. 

Considerable  money  is  still  due  on  subscriptions  and  a 
vigorous  effort  will  be  made  immediately  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  same. 

The,  question  of  further  advertising  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  appropriate  ihe 
further  sum  of  $4,500.00  for  advertising  in  the  following  publi¬ 
cations: 

“Saturday  Evening  Post,”  “Everybody’s  Magazine.”  “Mc¬ 
Clure’s,”  “Cosmopolitan,”  “Country  Life  in  America,”  “Subur¬ 
ban  Life,”  “Craftsman,”  “Good  Housekeeping,”  and  “Literary 
Digest.” 

These  publications  have  a  national  circulation  and  reach 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  will  therefore  bring  the 
“Publicity  for  Brick”  vigorously  before  the  entire  country. 
Every  brickmaker  or  brick  dealer  in  the  Gnited  States  will 
feel  the  effect  of  the  advertising  upon  his  business,  and  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  efforts  should  he  made  to  bring 
this  before  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  yet  joined  the 
association,  and  that  they  should  be  urged  to  bear  their  proper 
share  in  this  important  work. 

What  the  brickmaker  needs  to  bring  him  up  to  the  level 
of  the  modern  merchants  is  “publicity,”  which  in  almost  every 
line  of  business  has  revolutionized  selling  methods.  The  fact 
that  the  brick  business  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  adopt 
modern  sales  method  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  tact 
that  it  is  such  a  poor  field  for  profit. 

Very  encouraging  reports  were  received  from  the  South. 
Director  W.  E  Dunwody  writes  as  follows: 

“There  is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  brick  building — the 
greatest  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  experience  of  the  past  twenty 
years  in  the  ‘brick  game.’  We  have  probably  nearly  ten  times 
as  many  inquiries  now  on  the  subject  of  brick  for  residences 
as  we  have  ever  had  before  and  the  interest  is  increasing 
daily.” 

A  large  part  of  this  increased  interest  is  due  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  propaganda  of  Mr.  Dunwody  in  co-operation  with  the 
work  of  this  association.  What  has  been  done  in  the  South 
can  easily  be  done  in  the  East,  North  and  West.  All  it  re¬ 
quires  is  a  little  progressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  brick¬ 
maker  and  a  ridiculously  small  amount  of  cash. 

The  fees  for  membership  in  the  association  are  approxi¬ 
mately  y2c.  per  thousand  on  yearly  production  of  common 
brick  manufacturers,  and  lc.  per  thousand  for  face  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers.  When  the  smallness  of  this  contribution  is  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  astonishing  that  every  brickmaker  has  not  al¬ 
ready  joined  this  association  and  put  in  his  mite  to  further 
this  work. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  DRY  YOUR  BRICK? 


Are  you  drying  them  thoroughly? 

Are  you  doing  it  economically? 

Are  you  doing  this  at  a  cost  so  low 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced? 

Are  you  absolutely  certain  your 
present  method  cannot  be  improved 
upon? 

Have  you  ever  investigated  the 
Trautwein  System? 


The  Trautwein  System  is  no  ex¬ 
periment. 

We  have  cut  the  cost  of  many  dry¬ 
ing  systems  50%. 

There  are  no  repairs  with  the  Traut¬ 
wein  System. 

Every  day  you  waste  the  cooling 
heat  from  your  kilns  you  are  losing 
money. 

A  two-cent  stamp  is  all  it  costs  to 
.investigate  our  ability  to  serve  you. 


DO  IT  NOW. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 
Clay  Works  Engineers, 


CHICAGO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED  —  A  stoneware  turner.  Ap¬ 
ply  COWDEN  &  CO., 

0  1  cm  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

10  x  18  Buchanan  Jaw  Crusher,  good 
condition.  Also,  2  pair  14x28  crush¬ 
ing  rolls.  Address  BOX  6 — B.  T., 

6  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable,  sober 
man  to  take  charge  of  my  soft  mud 
brick  plant.  Capacity,  40,000.  Must 
also  be  a  good  burner.  Address 

BOX  6— BARNES, 

0  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
of  fire  brick  plant.  Young  man  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  silica,  fire  brick, 
etc.  Take  entire  charge.  References. 
Address,  BOX  6— J.  A.  L„ 

6  1  lp  Care  ClayAVorker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Scott-Madden  clay  gatherer  and 
plow  complete,  in  first-class  mechanical 
condition.  Has  given  service  but  a 
short  time.  Address 

BOX  6— J.  B„ 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  in  county  seat. 

Brick  sell  from  $8.00  to  $12.00  per 
thousand.  Railroad  division.  Reason 
for  selling,  want  to  contract  for  brick 
building  and  can  not  take  care  of  both. 
Will  sell  half  or  all  on  good  terms. 

E.  E.  SENIFF, 

6  1c  Leesville,  La. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  a  brick 
plant  making  brick  by  the  stiff  mud 
process.  Am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  business,  from  construction  of  the 
plant  to  the  marketing  of  the  brick. 
Can  furnish  best  of  references. 

A.  C.  BARNETT, 

6  2  dm  Washington,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  quit  the  brick  business,  will 
sell  the  following  equipment  at  a  low 
price,  all  of  which  is  in  good  condition: 
one  all  metal  mold  sander,  with  shafting 
and  pulleys;  200  grate  bars  for  kiln,  one 
dirt  crusher  and  20-foot  elevator  with 
shafting  and  pulleys. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

321  Main  St., 

6  4  dm  Frankfort,  Ky. 


WANTED. 

A  party  to  co-operate  in  exploiting  a 

t 

valuable  clay  property  in  Illinois.  Ad¬ 
dress  REFRACTORY, 

4  7  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Foreman  for  a  plant  manufacturing 
red  shale  brick,  stiff  mud  process.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Address 

BOX  4— B.  J., 

4  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  a  new  brick  plant, 
daily  capacity  of  80,000.  All  high-grade 
ware.  Must-  be  well  recommended  and 
with  some  money  to  invest  in  com¬ 
pany.  Address  BOX  4 — P.  D.  G., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard,  capacity  35,000. 

Wire  cut,  repress  and  sand  mold  ma¬ 
chines;  11  acres  fine  clay  deposit;  rail¬ 
road  siding  to  kilns;  three  lines  rail¬ 
road  and  water  transportation;  cheap 
wood.  Foreclosure  sale — one-third  cost 
of  plant. 

BONNER  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK, 
5  4  cm  Sand  Point,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five-foot  dry  pan,  bucket  clay  ele¬ 
vator  and  two-mold  dry  press,  made  by 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company; 
26-foot  16-inch  clay  conveyor,  made  by 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company;  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  screen.  All  in  gQod  condition. 
Will  sell  at  half  price. 

GOLD  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

4  tf  d  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  boiler,  12  feet  by  54 
inches,  40  tubes  4-inch  diameter. 

One  second-hand  Nagle  slide-valve 
engine,  size  10  by  16. 

One  second-hand  Cookson  feed  water 
heater,  oil  separator  and  filter  com¬ 
bined.  All  in  first-class  condition.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  any  of  the  above, 
write  for  price  today. 

THE  HINDE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

5  3c  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


MANAGER  WANTED. 

A  new  plant  wants  a  superintendent 
and  manager;  a  reliable  man  capable 
of  managing  an  up-to-date  stoneware 
and  drain  tile  plant  situated  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  can  secure  a  permanent  and  lu¬ 
crative  position  with  an  interest  in 
the  business  if  he  desires  it.  The  plant 
is  well  located  and  has  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  an  increasing  business.  In 
writing,  give  age,  experience,  and  pre¬ 
vious  connections.  Must  be  reliable. 
Address  BOX  92, 

6  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  nine-foot  dry  pan,  Iron  frame. 

T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CON¬ 
TRACTING  COMPANY, 

4  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  burner  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  paving  or  building 
brick  plant.  Best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  CONTINUOUS  KILN, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

By  a  Northwestern  Company,  a  young 
or  middle-aged  man  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  of  handling  a  stone¬ 
ware  and  terra  cotta  plant.  Must,  be 
a  good  mechanic  and  well  up  on  glazes 
and  handling  of  clays.  Address 

BOX  6— CLAY, 

6  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  “A”  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34-in.  long  and 
10  in.  wide,  with  a  strip  2-in.  wide  and 
4^  in.  high  nailed  on  each  end. 

140  24-in.  gauge  6  ft.  Atlas  brick  cars. 
Cummer  dryer  fan,  20-in. -blade,  54^-in. 
high,  for  a  2  7- 16 -in.  shaft. 

2  Atlas  car  transfers. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

3031  Stillson  Ave.,  S.  E., 

5  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Vitrified  brick  plant  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  with  17  acres  of  the  finest 
quality  of  shale.  This  is  probably 
the  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 
Can  be  bought  for  less  than  its  actual 
value  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  It  is  also  a  great  Hollow 
Tile  proposition. 

VAN  SANT  &  VAN  DEUSEN, 
1107  Corby-Forsee  Bldg., 

6  1  dm  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


TILE  CLAY  FOR  SALE. 

Forty-seven  acres  of  land,  on  w'hich 
is  located  20  acres  of  the  finest,  clay, 
suitable  for  making  roofing  tiles,  etc. 
Location  for  yard  is  graded,  as  is  also 
the  tramway  to  the  clay  pit.  This 
property  has  railroad  side  track,  and 
any  one  engaged  in  that  business  vrould 
have  practically  no  competition  here, 
as  there  is  only  one  other  such  plant 
in  the  State  so  far  as  we  know.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  submit  samples  of 
the  clay,  and  name  a  price  to  anyone 
mterosted. 

WASHINGTON  BRICK  CO., 

6  3  cm  Washington,  Ga. 
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FOR  SALE — A  good  drain  tile  factory; 

well  located  in  town  of  1,200  people; 
might  consider  a  farm  as  part  trade. 
Write  for  particulars.  DAY  BROS., 

5  3  cm  Alexandria,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  3,  B.  T.  CO., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

3  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  modern  tile,  plant,  4  new 
40-foot  kilns,  steam  and  open  dryers,  23 
acres  clay  land;  $500  worth  of  coal  on 
hand.  Plant  ready  to  start.  Owner 
sick.  Will  be  sold  cheap;  part  cash. 

HARRY  A.  VAN  AUKEN, 

309  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

5  2  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

Big  deposit  of  white  pottery  clay  cov¬ 
ering  414  acres  of  land.  Suitable  for 
brick,  tile  and  pottery.  Right  up 
against  good  countyseat  town  and  on 
two  main  lines  of  railroad.  Will  sell 
land  to  company  wishing  to  work  the 
clay.  Plenty  of  wood  and  lignite  coal 
on  land  to  burn  kilns. 

NEWTON  &  DRISKILL, 

4  3  cm  Union  City,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE 

I  have  an  inexhaustible  clay  deposit 
for  making  soft-mud  pressed  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  tile,  but  have  not  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  to  handle.  Parties  look¬ 
ing  for  such  an  opening  will  do  well  to 
write  me.  Two  plants  are  now  running 
close  by — pressed  brick  and  cement 
plants.  Seventy  miles  from  Winnipeg, 
with  railroad  running  through  same. 
Address  BOX  2— LEARY’S, 

5  2  cm  Manitoba,  Can. 


FOR  SALE 

Soft  mud,  pallet  system  brick  plant, 
manufacturing  red  brick.  Only  yard  in 
city  of  15,000.  Railroad  sidetrack  i 
yard.  Has  been  leased  for  five  years, 
but  lessees  have  now  gone  to  another 
city  to  take  charge  of  yard  belonging 
to  their  father.  This  is  worth  investi¬ 
gating,  for  it  will  be  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure,  and  on  terms  if  desired. 

FIFIELD  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

*  3  cm  Janesville,  Wis. 


'  WANTED. 

I  am  looking  for  a  good  business 
opening  or  farm.  Price  must  be  right. 
Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address 

C.  W„  BOX  965, 

4  6  d  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  man  with  a 
small  amount  of  money  who  is  willing 
to  invest  in  and  manage  a  proposed 
brick  plant  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Op¬ 
portunities  unlimited. 

VICKSBURG  PROGRESSIVE 
LEAGUE, 

4  3  cm  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE 

For  Brick  or  Cement  Plants. 

One  No.  48  American  Ring-Hammer 
shale  pulverizer;  one  10-foot  revolving 
screen,  in  service  one  year,  good  as 
new.  Will  sell  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 
original  cost.  Also  one  Jeffery  chain 
elevator,  150  feet,  with  fifty  24x8-inch 
steel  buckets;  elevator  complete;  $150. 

BURKE  BRICK  CO., 

5  4  d  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE— FACE  BRICK  PLANT. 

Stiff  mud  machinery,  latest  design 
and  fully  equipped.  In  active  operation 
making  face  brick;  colors:  black,  buff, 
gray,  brown,  white  and  mottled  brick. 
Clay  at  dry  pan,  coal  at  boilers.  Plenty 
water.  Good  market,  such  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  points.  Terms  reasonable.  Will 
sell  all  or  part  to  a  practical  daywork* 
er.  Must  have  good  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  4— A.  L ., 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant;  capacity  9,000,- 
000  of  brick  per  year;  equipped  with 
Chambers’  brick  machinery  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  eight-track 
dryer,  with  transfer  trucks  and  turn¬ 
tables,  and  tracks  to  the  kilns;  all  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  order;  two  90  horse¬ 
power  boilers;  one  125  horsepower  At¬ 
las  slide-valve  engine,  with  24-inch 
double-thick  oak-tanned  leather  belt  to 
drive  the  machinery;  130  double-deck 
dryer  cars;  return  trap  to  take  the  con¬ 
densed  water  from  the  dryer  pipes  back 
to  the  boilers;  kilns  are  in  good  repair. 
We  have  our  own  sidetrack  to  the 
kilns  to  load  brick  on  cars  to  ship. 
Plant  long  established. 

One  ten-room  dwelling  house  at 
works;  stable  with  ten  paved  stalls, 
horses  and  carts  to  haul  clay  and  do 
other  work;  storage  shed  for  lumber 
100  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide;  storage 
building  75  by  27  feet  for  machinery; 
tool  house  for  all  kinds  of  tools;  30 
acres  of  clay — inexhaustible.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Plant  can  be  seen 
at  work  any  time;  in  operation  any 
time.  Located  on  the  Clinch  Valley 
division  of  the  N.  &  W.  Railway,  at  Tip 
Top,  Va,  Address 

GEO.  SHAFER, 

Supt.  Radford  Brick  Company, 

5  tf  d  Tip  Top,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

3  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Manager  for  a  new  brick  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  80,000  brick  per  day. 
Must  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise.  Steady  job  all 
the  year  around  to  the  right  man. 
Must  have  a  good  business  experience. 
Address  BOX  4—1.  X.  L„ 

4  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x36  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  1414x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  1314x15  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  1014x14  Buckeye, 
10x14  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 
etc. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9xlQ  Reed,  814x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x16*  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5, 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans, 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Isabel  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  "Brickmakers’  Manual. 
$3  00  ;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday 
details  of  brickmaking.  "Clay  Glazes  and 
Enamels,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes. 
"Analyses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well-known 
clavs  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  “The 
Clayworkers’  Handbook.”  $2.00;  a  manual 
for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  clay.  “Clays,”  $5.00 ;  their 
occurrences,  properties  and  uses,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  those  of  the  United  States 
Any  or  all  of  these  books  mailed  postage 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  clayworkers. 
Address  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  <&,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Elevator 

Buckets 


We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a 
large  supply  of  Elevator  Buckets, 
including  Caldwell,  Avery,  Salem, 
Regular  Riveted  and  various  styles 
of  Malleable  Iron. 

All  sizes  and  gauges  for  handling 
different  materials. 

Special  Buckets  made  to  order. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK:  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Church  St. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Twenty-Five 
Long  Years 

of  time  and  weather 
have  tried  out  Ricketson’s 
famous  Red  Brick  brand 


COLOR 


For  Mortar,  Brick, 
Cement,  Stone,  etc. 
Proved  to  be  absolutely 
permanent.  Red, 
Brown,  Buff,  Purple 
and  Black. 

l^icketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Works 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SHUMAKER 

PATENT  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS 

Burns  99  Percent  Hard  Bricks 
Old  Kilns  Remodeled 

Plans  and  Yard  Rights  Cheap 

J.  A.  Shumaker  &  Co., 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 


197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Universal  Turret  Nozzle 

The  Most  Efficient  Device  Known  for  Hydraulic  Stripping 


NO  HOSE.  REQ  U I  RED- Con¬ 
nected  direct  to  pipe  line  from  pump. 

Does  not  have  to  be  staked  down  or 
anchored  in  any  way. 

Universal  in  movement,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  delivery  and  greater  “flexibility” 
than  hose. 

EASILY  AND  SAFELY  OPER= 
ATED  BY  ONE  MAN. 

This  nozzle  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  moved,  as  against  other 
methods  of  hydraulic  stripping. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Universal  Nozzle  Company 

502  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


!^SS>  3XE: 
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Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX”  j 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practioal  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
oiay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601 


837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


“  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Department  of  CeramiG  Enginfieriitg 
Otiio  State  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 


The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


DESIRABLE  CLAYWORKINQ  PLANT 
On  Southern  Railway 

Favorably  located,  with  good  clay  deposit  nearby. 

Owner  Of  Plant  Will  Sell 

Either  all  or  part  of  his  interest.  Capacity,  5  to  10  Carloads  Daily  of  Brick 
And  Two  or  Three  Cars  of  Coal  Which  is  Mined  With  the  Clay. 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  Man  With  Money. 

Clayworkers  Should  Investigate  This  Proposition. 

Refer  to  File  No.  9io2,and  write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
or 

Chas.  S.  Chase,  Western  Agent, 

Room  700  Chemical  Bdlg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(26  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  sno- 

oess. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Auger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mud  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

1436  Macklind  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mr  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


1 

1 

Hii 

"f 

\\ll 

,  I 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATBNTSD.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,5«o  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a,ooo  ••▼en-lneh 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Avs. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

R.ed,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
autside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  he  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 


Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 


Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F.CU.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
HOHFOU Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Clinton  metallic  Paint  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Pacing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PHILLIPS  6  McLaren  CO. 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 

i 


When  writing1  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J  M  l  $  | 

j>»  V  >  ’/y-. : Vv*2ni 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOQT  KILN  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes. 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty -five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Sincle  and  Duplex  Pumps 


A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References  :  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla.;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  old  Machine8  Taken  in  Trade. 

Derby,  Conn. 


$2.00 


6HE  CL  A  Y^WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  {IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


JET  AND 
SURFACE 


CONDENSERS 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 
Also  Continuous. 

References  :  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  dlo.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 


ALFRED  YATES, 


SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  * J  a 
year;  four  months,  fh  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3G,Broadway’  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  cS  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLtUEGE  of 
CE^AmiCS 

Rif  Fed  Unh/epsity, 

RUFFED,  RE W  YORR. 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 
KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


THe> 


ROESSLER-H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Blach  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


J7JE:  C£>-ri 
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UJe  Are  Very  Busy 

erecting  new  kilns,  dryers  and  other  brickmaking  equipment, 
and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  firms  is  conclusive  evidence 

that 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 

is  THE  kiln  for  the  practical  brickmaker  who  has  to  compete 
with  shrewd  rivals. 

We  will  build  your  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  by  contract,  or  will 
sell  the  working  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  fora  very  modest 
charge. 

Particulars  cheerfully  furnished;  correspondence  solicited. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Bolivar,  Pa. 

We  Make  Six  Lines  of  Brick  That  Are  Winners: 

..  Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 

2.  “Velour  Line”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey.  Buff, 

Golden,  Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

3.  Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 

4.  Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

5.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 

6.  Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler 

Settings. 

Associated  Plants  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  Largest  Line  of  Impervious  Face 

Brick  of  Any  Manufacturer  in  America. 

Agencies  Desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 

PYROMETERS 

r~  For  measuring  the  tempera- 

ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
For 

Mil  j  |H  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 1  .•  -  1 

- 1  Pittsburg.  Chicago. 

Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  best 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 

Tp  TH  AD  126  Beach  Street, 

1  •  1  llLMv  JERSEY-CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 

The  Latest  Fountain  Pen,  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


I 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  Ort 

paid,  and  THE  CLAY- WORKER,  for  one  year,  AQjUU 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ^ 

“POST”  SELF  ^CLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  ia  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog:  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Richardson =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


THE  IDEAL 


means  of  removing  water  from  Clay  Pits,  Excava¬ 
tions,  Foundations,  etc.,  and  any  other  place  where 
the  liquid  to  be  handled  contains  much 

Grit,  Mud  or  Sediment. 

No  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  special  foundation 

required;  just  a  steam  pipe  from  boiler - that’s  all 

Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

Simple.  Handy.  Durable.  Effective. 

Illustrated ,  descriptive  catalogue  gratis. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Chicago  Office,  223-231  No.  Jefferson  St. 


«< 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

jHrinch.  Boll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

georgFcarnell, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  he  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


85®“  Send  for  Circular  and  Prioa* 
List. 

‘  1  \ 

1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MODERN  CLAY- 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


S 


HOFFMANN  C company" 

Finsbury  Pavement  House,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 


TUNNEL  &  CAR  KILN 

QAV/rQ  [X  ° ^  COAL  BILL 

OMVC.O  ly2  of  labour  bill 

Burns  1,000  Facing  BricKs  with  1  to  1^  Cwt.  of 
Small  Coal.  Burns  also, 

TILES,  TERRA  COTTA,  FIRE  BRICKS, 
EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

A  Fair  Number  in  Operation.  Sixty  Years’  Experience. 

License  Sold  and  Kilns  Contracted  for. 


ORIGINAL 

S&ess 


SYSTEM 


Burns 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


DRYING 


BURNING 


Ross  System  of  Burning  BricK 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

ElKhart,  Indiana 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


O  R  IG  I  N  AL 

S&css 


Burns 

Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


ORIGINAL 

jfficss 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and  f 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Type  “C”  MilwauKee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2^4  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  MilwauKee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


EVERY  INCH 

THOROUGHLY 
SEASONED 

CANNOT 


STRETCH 


GANDY 


ST  ITCHED 
COTTON  DUCK 


BELTING 


Every  Day  We  Receive  Orders  For 

GANDY 

STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK  BELTINC 

in  which  the  customer  specifies  immediate  shipment,  and  also 
that  the  belt  must  be  one  which  has  been  seasoned  for  a  certain 
time — six  months— or  even  probably  more, 

Now  every  Gandy  Belt,  as  soon  as  completed,  is  thoroughly 
stretched  on  our  special  patented  stretching  machines,  and  then 
placed  in  stock  to  become  “seasoned.” 


This  stock  we  keep  so  large  and  complete  at  all  times  that 
is  never  necessary  for  us  to  ship  a  belt  which  has  not  been  sea¬ 
soned  at  least  several  months  or  more. 

This  stretching  and  seasoning  absolutely  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  the  Gandy  Belt  stretching  after  being 
put  in  service. 

And  besides  this  one  ad  vantage, theGandy  Beltis  the 
most  durable  and  economical  belt  for  Driving,  Ele¬ 
vating  and  Conveying.  One  third  the  cost  of  leather 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  rubber. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  containing  letters 
from  Gandy  Users  in  every  industry.  Just 
drop  us  a  postal  today. 


THE  GANDY  BELTING  COMPANY 
749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


New  York  Office 
88-90  Reade  St. 
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Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for 
Ceramic  Industries. 


Burners  in  Operation  at  Plant  of  Federal  Betterment  Co.,  Cherry  vale,  Kan. 


Give  us  number  and  type  of  kilns  and  num¬ 
ber  fire  openings,  also  price  of  coal,  and 
we  will  give  you  estimates  on  equipment. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. ,nc 

Engineers  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Manufacturers 


mm 
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FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 


C  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C.  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C.  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PU  MP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C.  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

C.  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

CL  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  “Trap  Book.” 

MOREHEAD  MFG.  CO 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

CL  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  ond  Boiler  Feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  hav^  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay- Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 


Dim  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOPIOTHE 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost — Especially  built 
for  use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No. 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  1215  First  Ave.  So. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x9in.t  330  pages,  167  Illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 


and  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrows. 

Everybody  duplicates  orders;  they  must  be 
used  to  be  appreciated. 

Price  $7.50  each. 

Stock  size  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 

(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


SAND  DRYER. 

Weight,  l,1001bs.  Every  brick  work  needs 
one.  Diameter  over  all,  3  ft.  1  in.  Height4ft. 
9  in.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  one  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  party  subject  to  ten  days’  trial  and 
approval.  We  sell  them  that  way  and  not 
one  ever  came  back. 


James  W.  Hensley, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  New 
Standard  Paving  Brick  Rattler,  with  several 
Superior  Features,  and  at  the  very  lowest 
price  consistent  with  Good  Design,  Strength 
and  Durability. 

Prices,  description,  etc.,  sent  upon  application. 

THE  CERAMIC  S.UPPLY  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 


DRY  PANS 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 
being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  worKing,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 

H.  HflICH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 
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Made  in  SIX  SIZES. 


Our  advertisements  have 
told  you  the  names  of 
users  of  our 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

and  of  the  Dry  Pans, 
Hammer- Mills,  Cone 
Mills,  Roll  Disintegrators 
and  other  types  of  mills 
that  they  have  discarded, 
declaring  the  superiority 
of  the 


AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER. 

It  does  its  work  with  less  cost  of  operation,  does  more  and  better  work,  withstands  more  rugged  work, 
and  is  doing  work  other  types  of  mills  cannot  do. 

Slow  Speed— THE.  RING  IS  THE  WHY— Low  Power. 

ALL  GRINDING  PARTS  made  of  MANGANESE  STEEL.  Those  who  Investigate  invariably  Buy. 

We  maintain  a  Testing  Plant.  Send  sample,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will  pulverize  it  free.  Better  yet, 
come  and  see  it  pulverized.  Written  guarantee  with  each  machine.  30  days’  test  at  your  works. 

Send  for  circulars  and  information. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 


Suite  410  Jaccard  Bldg. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MARION  STEAM  SHOVELS  ARE  IDEAL  FOR 
BRICKYARD  REQUIREMENTS 


OUR  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

swinging  in  a  complete  circle,  will  dig 
and  deliver  your  material  in  any  direc¬ 
tion. 

For  moderate  outputs,  this  is  the  most 
economical  machine,  as  it  can  be  operated 
by  one  man. 

% 

OUR  STANDARD  SHOVELS 

are  also  in  great  favor — the  larger  mod¬ 
els  satisfactorily  meeting  requirements 
where  a  high  cut  is  necessary. 

Model  35 — C.  H.  Klein  Brick  Co.,  Chaska,  Minn. 

The  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  Excavating  Machinery  is  the  best  the 
market  affords,  therefore  it  is  EFFICIENT,  RELIABLE  AND  DURABLE. 

We  also  build 

ELEVATOR  AND  DIPPER  DREDGES— DRAG=LINE  EXCAVATORS— BALLAST  UNLOADERS. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  3,  MARION,  OHIO 

Chicago!  1442-3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York!  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco!  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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The  “Meco”  Line  of  Piano  Wire  Screens  and  Brickyard  Supplies 


The  “Meco”  Line  of  Piano  Wire  Screens  and  Brickyard  Supplies 


This  dryer  is  the  culmination  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study  of  drying  problems  and  it  is  not 
an  idle  boast  when  we  say  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  as  good  m  the  dryer  line  as  THE 
JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER.”  If  you  will  kindly  drop  us  a  line  if  interested,  we 
will  send  our  Bulletin  No.  1 ,  telling  of  the  many  meritorious  features  of  this  dryer  and  will  further 
show  how  its  installation  means  economy  both  in  cost  of  construction  as  well  as  operation. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Sales  Agents  for 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Complete  Line  of  Clayworking  Equipment 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher  The  Elwood  Dry  Press 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  DRYER 

Does  not  by  any  means  consist  solely  of  embodying  in  a  structure  the  required  amount  of  building 
material  and  iron  work  and  providing  tunnels  or  other  means  for  enabling  the  cars  of  bricks  to  pass 
through  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  heat.  With  such  a  structure,  however,  properly  de¬ 
signed  and  back  of  it  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drying  clay  products  and  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  air  movements,  humidity,  and  temperature  regulated  to  suit  any  and  all  conditions, 
we  have  a  successful,  progressive  dryer;  and  in  no  other  are  these  merits  more  pronounced  than  m 


The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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REMARKABLE 

a=OFFER^^ 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


“POST”  SELF  Tl„  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 


NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hnr”  wrote,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO :  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  CLAY-WORKER,  IN“Sus’ 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Ceay- Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number . . . 


County 


State 


IMP  ChLTC/ztP. 
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TheYoungren  Continuous  Kiln 
Producer  Gas  Fired 


OUR  NUMEROUS  installations  of  the  YOUNGREN 
KILN  are  giving  splendid  results.  On  the  strength 
of  the  proven  results,  we  are  now  constructing  these  kilns  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  saving  of  60  %  of  the  cost  of 
burning,  combined  with  absolute  uniformity  of  burn  and  min¬ 
imum  kiln  losses  makes  this  Kiln  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
up-to-date  clayworker. 

It  is  built  in  two  types — COMPARTMENT  or  TUN¬ 
NEL,  and  is  successfully  burning  all  classes  of  clay  and  all 
the  principal  products. 

Literature  fully  covering  the  Y oungren  Kiln  Will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Berg  Dry  Press 


The  New  Model  Berg  Press  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construction. 
Stronger  than  ever,  yet  simple  in  its  massiveness,  it  stands  farther  in  advance 
of  all  other  machines  of  this  type  than  ever  before. 


Consider 
These  Points: 

( 1 )  Greater  pressure 
and  fewer  working 
and  wearing  points 
than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Brick  with  gran¬ 
ulated  surfaces  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible. 

(3)  Self  -  contained — 
No  out-board  bearing. 

(4)  All  working  parts 
above  clay  line. 

(5)  Instantaneous  ad¬ 
justment,  to  take  up 
wear  of  plungers,  close 
to  operator’s  hand. 

(6)  Each  press  ship¬ 
ped  complete  in  one 
piece. 


Our  Exhibit  No.  2111 
gives  complete 
details. 
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THE  RAYMOND  “777”  BRICK  MACHINE 

AND 

THE  RAYMOND  No.  2  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

Our  “777”  is  a 
brick  machine  of 
unapproached  rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  make 
more  brick  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  any 
other  machine  of 
equal  rated  capacity. 

Entirely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  every 

A  product  of  the  best  Engineering  skill,  it  contains  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  the  modern  clay  working  machinery  builder.  Its  capacity  is  40, 

to  60,000  standard  size  brick  per  ten  hours.  .  _  „  . 

Our  No.  2  Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  step  m  advance  ol  all  other 

machines  on  the 

market  to-day. 
Working  parts 
reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of 
the  reel  makes  it 
free  from  rack 
and  jar.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  brick 
machine. 

Our  Exhibits  explain  these  machines  fully. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Tue  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Are  You  Having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself — no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayivorking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE,  CLAY=WORKER’S 

POCKET  KIT. 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

*  I.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


RE, 

Wood  a11” 


NINE  TOOLS 
IN  ONE. 
WARRANTED. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Y ard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=CIass  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  bad  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


I  Great  Mum  Offer. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Ceay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  the  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Beets, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay = Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the  . . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . . 0  0  0  e  ' 

Postoffice . . . . 

Street  and  Number. 

County . .  .  o  o  o  •  »  •  State  «ooo 
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IF  INTERESTED  IN  A  LARGE,  HEAVY,  DOWN-DELIVERY  MACHINE  FOR 
LARGE  TILE,  TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  THIS  AND  FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

H.  BREWER  &  CO.  (Mfe)  TECUMSEH,  MICH. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 

Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  ^  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  7/&  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  134  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  1^  yard  or  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  ^  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


m 
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THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  mackine  well  built,  of  tbe  best  material,  by  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  tbis  macbine.  It  cannot  be  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  brick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  witb  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

We  manufacture  tbe  most  complete  line  of  SAND  MOLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

POTTS  MOLD  SANDER  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Wheel  your 
Brick  on 
Mule  Trucks. 
Many  yards  are 
doing;  it. 

We  have  just 
equipped  an  Ohio 
plant  with  7  of 
these  Trucks. 

Try  a  Set  of 
Three. 


Heavy  Wheels 
18  in.  x4  in. 

Size  of  bed 
68  in.  x  30  in. 

Ends  26  in.  high. 

Heavy,  durable 
Fifth  wheel. 


fade  with 
ne  or 
wo 

/heels. 

oiler 

r 

/ood 

lock 

earing. 


wenty- 

)ur 

f  these 
;our- 
Vheel 
lie 

Vagons 
i  one 
lecent 
Shipment 
the 
?ar 
Vest. 


Brick- 

makers 

in  every 

Section 

of  the 

United 

States 

Are 

Using 

Hundreds 

of  our 

Double 

Deck 

Pallet 

Trucks. 


Platform 
96  in.  x 
38  in. 

26  in.  from 

the 

Floor. 

Substan¬ 

tial 

Fifth 

Wheel. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 

>  A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Grlffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 
i> 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00, 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.30;  in  lots  of 

1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U. 


S.  A. 
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GET  YOUR  MONEY  S  WORTH. 

New  Haven  Brick  Machines  are  by  actual  weight  and  measurement 
the  heaviest  soft  clay  brick  machines  on  the  market.  They  are  thoroughly 
reliable  and  all  right. 


Write  for 

Descriptive 

Catalog  and 

Commendatory 

Letters  from 

Satisfied 

Users. 


We  also 
Make  a 
Horizontal 
“New  Haven.” 
Let  us 
Tell  you 
About  it. 


“NEW  HAVEN”  VERTICAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

No  one  gives  more  for  the  money  invested  than  we  do. 

If  you  want  first-class  machines  that  will  not  break  down, 

Buy  of  Us  and  Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  cost  little  for  repairs, 

Buy  of  Us  and  Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  turn  out  first-class  brick  every  day  in 
the  week,  every  week  in  the  month,  every  month  in  the  year, 

Buy  of  Us  and  Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R.ecord  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Built  With  Either 
Bevel  or  Spur  Gear  Drive. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 

naCThe  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
ind  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly.  A 
plendW  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


Two  Shaft  Feeder. 

For  Medium  Size  and  Small  Plants. 

This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  hne  shape 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  can  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 

it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it.  TTT  .  , 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  Write  for  prices. 

M  j  .  , .  ,  .  U  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Madden  Machinery. 


Sold  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER. 

A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay- Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW.’ 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  fllP  OfiflPP  Jt  tel,s  y°u  how  to  d5vide  each  word  into  sylla- 
111  tut'  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 

a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  hold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  xij  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5$-  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


.the  "0*tw°rth,y  improvements  ore  the  following: 

cludh,?rS+i^ 1  'Vor(,s  th°  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
udmg  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
detmitionS  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 
bles  m  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

ePrnner€™VSc  u  .Capl‘5?  and  Small  Letters  is  Clearly  indicated. 
sma?l  letters  t  gm  Wlth  Capital  letters>  common  nouns  begin  with 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  1  F  y 

1CfolTonwin?rntTa^r  A“tonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
method if£,ea  defin+^10nS.  lnstead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
w  j1 °f  P!,  T?g  H16111  in  a  seParate  list  in  the  appendix. 
raffiX0wonkd,S  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
r  n  prefix  words  being  crowdecl  in  with  the  definitions, 

utilityP  d  t  USCd  tC>  SaVS  SpaCe’  (>ut  with  a  loss  °f  clearness  and 

Maninc!udin^  Ru[eCsSfdr  PrnnatTCK  Vbc&1  ln  Dome,  School  and  Office, 
of  Name*  nf mT  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

of  d  T£meiU  ol  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 

of  Address;  of  PoPular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor- 
m dilhfmc  n  P\aC?S’  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  CoUo- 
met  wi?h  ’i „QrU°ttaUrS  aDd  .^gnjficant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
SffiAd  ir  L tU5e;^nd  a  Dictl0nary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  iu  Colors. 


IOOO  PAGES 


SIZE  5i  x  8i  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iniury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.dnc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 


Has  a  die  of  extra  depth  and  brick  are  moving  downward  in 
the  die  while  pressure  is  applied.  Result — Smoother  brick. 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


AUGER  MACHINES,  CUTTING  TABLES,  PUG  MILLS, 
-  DRY  PANS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gal  ion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Ci.ay- Worker. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 in.  by  1%  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 

# 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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YOU  WOULDN’T  SPEND 

$2000  on  an  AUTOMOBILE 

till  you  had  inquired  into  the 
merits  of  the  various  machines 

NOW  WOULD  YOU? 

Then  don’t  rob  the  stockholders 
of  your  Company  by  spending 
from 

$10,000  to  $200,000 

of  their  money  on  a  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe, 

Tile  or  Sand  Plant  without  first  in¬ 
vestigating  the  merits  of  the  various 
makes  of  machines  needed  for  your 
plant. 

Secure  the  judgment  of  these  acknowl¬ 
edged  old-  experts  ranged  alongside 
here  among  others;  or  better,  visit 
their  plants. 

THEY  USE  STEVENSONS 

BUILT  AT  WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 
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UP  TO  DATE. 

A  dozen  or  more  valuable  im¬ 
provements  on  Pan  and  Press— 
money-saving  and  money-mak¬ 
ing — in  the  past  year  or  two. 


ENDURING. 

Pan  Record : — Sixteen  years 
on  hard  shale  and  good  for 
many  years  more. 

Press  Record : — Thirty  years 
and  still  running. 


SPEEDY. 

Pan’s  Record: — 108, 000 brick 
in  a  single  day  for  one  pan. 

Press  Record: — 720  24-inch 
in  5  hours;  9,400  4-inch  in  10 
hours. 


BEST  EVER. 

Users  say:  “Best  machinery 
on  the  market.” 

“Grives  little  or  no  trouble.” 
“Your  Press  is  a  dandy.” 
“Best  Press  in  Canada.” 
“Your  Pans  are  first-class.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


DRY  PANS 

WET  PANS  and 
SAND  MILLS  with 


Frost  Patent  Emptying  Device 

Engines  and  Boilers  for  All 

Purposes. 

FEED  WATER  HEATERS. 

Ask  Anybody  Who  is  Using 
FROST  GOODS. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works  at 

OALESBURO,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Mention  Thx  Clay-Wokkev 
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Friction  Drive  Elevator. 


Platform  Elevator. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth, 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Gravity  Elevator. 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 


Mention  The  CLAr-WoBKEE. 


June,  1911. 


Vol.  LV,  No.  ( 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND 


ADAMS  BRICK  CO. 


Red  Building.  Colonial.  Mission.  Plain  Glazed.  Common  Building 
and  Sewer  Brick 


WORKS  AT  MAPTINSVILLI  AND  VCCOERSQURO.  IND. 
OFFICE.  ROOMS  303  304.  430  t.  OHIO  9T. 


We  Guarantee 
the  Results 
Will  be 
The  Same 
For  You. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Feb.  18,  1911. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. , 

Bloomington  Ills. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  In  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  15th  and  aro 
pleased  to  state  that  your  screen  which  we  Installed  last  spring 
is  doing  excellent  work  for  us.  The  positive  nature  of  Its  screen 
lng,  eliminating  entirely  all  of  the  coarser  particles  of  shale, 
gives  our  product  a  much  more  uniform  texture  without  grinding 
to  an  extreme  fineness,  and,  while  we  were  assured  of  its  work 
and  Increased  capacity  in  wet  mud,  we  must  admit  that  the  results 
have  surprised  us  and  wo  run  right  along  in  wet  shale,  tho 
screen  putting  it  through-  all  right. 


Positive 
Satisfactory 
Screening 
Is  Our 
Business. 


Tours  very  truly, 


ADAMS  ERICK  CO. 


DUNLAP  flFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Soft  Mud  Rack  Car 


LAKEWOOD 

There^are  many  tilings  that  a  plant  making 
clay  products  needs  for  economical  handling 
of  material.  We  have  saved  plants  many  dol¬ 
lars  by  our  suggestions.  Write  us  and  if  we 
can  aid  you  we  will  gladly  do  so. 


LINE 


241.  Two  Way  Dump  Car 


Double  Deck  Dryer 
Car 


All  Around  Dump  Car 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Branch  1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago. 


T  ransfer 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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“Detroit”  Return  Trap  as  Applied  for  SingleTrap 
System  or  as  upper  trap  of  Double  Trap  System. 


Fans 


Will  keep  steam  drying  surfaces  free 
of  condensation  and  hotter  because  of 
high  heating  surface  efficiency. 

Low  pressure  coils  perfectly  drained 
without  injection  of  cold  condensing 


water  and  therefore  higher  tempera= 


ture  of  feed  water  and  saving  of  fuel. 


Automatic  boiler  feed  without  pumping. 


Write  for  treatise  No.  266  C. 


For  Waste 
Heat— Steam 
or  Furnace 
Dryers 


Built  on  the  turbine  principle. 
Small  diameter.  Low  Peripheral  speed. 
Low  installation  cost 
and  best  of  all 


rSAQt 

Fans 

Save  horse  power. 


fQA OC 


vccv  Waste  Heat  Fan 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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KEYSTONE  REPRESS. 

A  direct  acting;  Crank  Press,  with  a  very  smooth  and  easy  feed  and  delivery 

mechanism  in  exact  time  with  the  pressing'  machinery. 

A  strong;  and  powerful  press  with  shaft  diameters  and  all  wearing-  surfaces  ot 
liberal  dimensions.  Cam  roller  inches  diameter  on  pin  of  large  diameter  and  of 
easy  access.  Plardened  steel  faced  cam. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


End=Cut  or  Side=Cut  Street  Pavers 

CHAMBERS  the^line  MACHINES 

For  Both  Methods  of  Manufacture. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FHE:  COrt 


SWITCHES, 
FI 


■ 


'MP? 


CURS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QUARRIES, 


TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 

RXLES. 


i,  CEIUENT  PLANTS. 

THE  ATLAS  OAR  Sc  MFG.  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  27. 


at  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

_  National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 
at  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

to  British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


LOOK 


LISTEN 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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.7 -ME:  CLrri 


PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 
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y  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so.  v 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  t  te 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen— all  must  be 

exactly  right. 

c  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

r  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  That  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand.  ,  A 

IGive  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

what  for. 

f  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

•  .  I 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


\  FOR  DRYERS 


M 


THE  BETTER  THE  DRYER 

THE  BETTER  THE  BRICK, 

consequently,  if  you  install  a 

Rodgers  Waste  Heat  Dryer 

in  vour  plant  vou  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  a 
Dryer  better  than  which  none  is  built  and  are  obtaining  brick  better  than 
which  could  not  be  manufactured  from  the  clay  of  which  your  product  is 

composed  od^rs  p)ryer  |s  the  Dryer  which  has  an  UNBROKEN  RECORD  OF 

SUCCESS.  IT  PAYS  AT  last  to  get 

THE  BEST  AT  FIRST. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


OUR  NEW  FOUR=MOLD  “SPECIAL”  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 

Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


Company 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-W^bh-rb. 
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STANDARD 
BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 


THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature. 
Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  pennholtz  Bniek  Ppess. 

Simple — Durable — Economical  Guaranteed. 


If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Hoad,  St.  Liouis,  fllo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 


We  Lead  AH  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 

Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face — Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 


For  further  information  write 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Llebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  5T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


The  Grath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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T  he  Elwood  Press 

“THE,  OPEN  DOOR” 


The  easiest  method  of  changing  molds  is  by  the  use  of  our 
OPEN  DOOR  MOLD  TABLE.  Two  interchangeable  mold 
boxes  furnished.  Simplest  of  all  Presses.  Send  for  our  NEW 
BOOKLET  showing  the  1911  improvements. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

Sold  by  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  20  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  v 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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FIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 


J.  C.  STE.E.LE,  <3  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 

— -  morocco  binding,*  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  seinpnpp  ^wiw' 

charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 

=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

T  ,1  s~\  yy»  _  _  It  tells  VOU  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

ln  tne  UnlCC  bles;  how  to  pronounceit,  whether  it  begins  with 

capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  coinmer- 
capirai  lener  ui  ’  Jr  It  will  be  found  mdis- 


a  capital  icttcx  ui  o.  omux*  * - 7  &  j  i 

cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places, 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 


peusauic  t Wkv*.vb—f -  - 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions2  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  hold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 
FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING  1IU  4 

Absolutely  Flexible 


reinforced  in  all  necessary  P^rts 


to  add  to  strength  and 
itv.  Title  stamped  in  gold 
4  *  - v1ed 


_ _ _ _  on 

Vide  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  u£  ms. 
Size  when  closed  5*  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following. 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
eluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  ine 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning.  .. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers.  . 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
11 . 

Each 

suffix  words  and  pi^..^.  - ■  - — -  T-  , 

an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  bumxes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  ...e  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 


IOOO  PAGES 


SIZE  51  x  Si  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  in.iury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


O 

UU 


o 


o 

<u 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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WHY  does  the  average  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quartered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn’t  he 
use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 
in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  labor- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  producers  in  the 
accepted  sense — and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Why  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor. 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL  and  PROFITABLE 
to  provide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  labor-saving 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 
business— THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES?  y 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  down. 
And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don  t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  vour 
superintendent  increase  the  profits. 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple — inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 
inexpensive  to  maintain. 

We  say  new— but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  been 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years — long  enough  to  discover 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

itv  ^e.s^e  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV- 

Y  BRICK  CARRIER  also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferent. 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “Wheelers” — day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk, 
lay  off  or  go  on  a  strike;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping.  The 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pace 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brick 
between  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage  Made  of  steel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automatic 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition — just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested,  that  s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
your  particular  case  tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  MATHEWS.  Ltd..  London,  England. 
Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 
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A  SAWYER  BELT 

IS  NOT— AN  EXTRAVAGANCE 
IT  IS— AN  ECONOMY 


That  is  Why 

TWENTY-SIX  HUNDRED 

Leading  Brick  and  Clay  Plants 
Are  Now  Using  the  SAWYER  Belt. 

For  BUCKET  ELEVATING 

SHALE— CRUSHED  STONE 
AND  SAND=LIME  CONVEYING 
PUG=MILLS— PULVERIZERS 
WET  AND  DRY  PANS 
DISINTEGRATORS— and 

All  Machinery  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brich— Tile— Sewer  Pipe— Pottery 
Paving  and  other  Clay  Products. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 

Write  Your  Wants  and  Troubles  to 
Department  of  Engineering 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 


The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on* 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 


The  Clay-Worker  Ming  Offers: 


CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Our  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M. 

1.00 

American  Magazine. . . 

1.50 

$3.00 

Value . 

$4.50 

CLAY = WORKER . 

$2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. . . 
McClure’s . 

1.25 

1.50 

$3.40 

Value . 

$4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Country  Life  in  America 

4.00 

$5.00 

Cosmopolitan . 

1.00 

Value . 

$7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r. 

3.00 

$4.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

Value . 

$6.50 

CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Columbian . 

1.50 

$3.90 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

Value. . . . . . 

$6.50 

Our  Price 


CLAY= WORKER.. ... 

Irrigation  Age . 

Cosmopolitan . 

.$2.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.00 

$2.80 

Value. .  . . . 

•  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER.  .  .  . 

Pearson’s  . . . 

Brickbuilder. ......... 

.$2.00 

.  1.50 
.  5.00 

$6.50 

Value . 

.  $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . 

Cosmopolitan  ........ 

Physical  Culture . 

World’s  Work . 

.$2.00 
.  1.00 
.  1.50 
.  3.00 

$5.10 

Value . 

.  $7.50 

CLAY = WORKER . 

Motor . 

Suburban  Life . 

Pearson’s . 

.$2.00 

.  3.00 
.  3.00 
.  1.50 

$7.20 

V  alue ..... 

.  $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Concrete . 

Everybody’s . 

Ladies’  World . 

.$2.00 
.  1.00 
.  1.50 
.  .50 

$3.35 

Value . 

.  $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER.  ... 

Munsey . 

Collier’s . 

.  $2.00 
.  1.00 
.  5.50 

$6.85 

Value . 

.  $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Metropolitan . 

Good  Housekeeping. . 

.$2.00 

.  1.50 
.  1.25 

$3.25 

Value ..... 

.  $4.75 

CLAY- WORKER...  . 

Brickbuilder . 

Cosmopolitan . 

.  $2.00 

.  5.00 
.  1.00 

$6.30 

Value . 

.  $8.00 

gfiteiP '.»*/£•  cl,-* 
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CLAY “WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Concrete..  .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value......  $4. 50 

CLAY“  WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

Worlds  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion.  . .  1.75 
McClure’s .  1.50 

Value . .$5.25 

CLAY  “WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  .. .  1.75 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American _  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Success . 1.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY  “WORKER . $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly ...... .  5.00 

Value.  .....  $8.50 

CLAY  “WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Century .  4.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value . $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  °‘!^Ce 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator . .  1.00  $6.25 

McClure’s.............  1.50 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER. . $2.00 

Good  Roads. . . . .  1 .00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00  $4.50 

Value ......  $6.00 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00  ^  „ 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value......  $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s . 2.50  ci'iie. 

Delineator .  1.00 

_ _ r\  _____ 

Value . $5.30  t 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today.  . . . .  1.50  £/\ 

Hampton’s....... .  1.50 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY  “WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan.........  1.00 

Century .  4.00 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay- Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 


I  enclose 


N  ame . . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . . . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired. . . . 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  824-826  Brotherhood  o^LocomoUvc  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltilfled  Stale  and  Fire  Slag  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates'  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

— - 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVONSHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

^A^!umDiNa  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  foundatio^1* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 

Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO.  1 

Paving  Brick  and  Block.  | 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  Carollton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  1 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY,  1 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  | 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  3 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 

Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents.  £ 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50 ;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

“Best  Paving  Block  Made”  I 

Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

j-he:  ct>  ?! 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  Brickworks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  "ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

a,  D.  Culver,  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Manager.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
^Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dooena  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  ot  the  Highest  Quality  at 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao«* 
lift,  and  pi**®  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  0.  Box  413.  METUCHENj  IN.  J. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company  1 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK.  I 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver  1 

Made. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

T  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 

PI  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  1  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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The  Standard 
Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier 


Benefits  YOUR  BanK  Account 


More  Than  It  Does  Ours 


HEN  you  install  The  Standard  Drier,  your  profit  is 
greater  than  ours.  Also,  it  is  greater  than  if  you 
installed  any  other  drying  equipment. 

Prove  this — by  comparing  The  Standard,  feature 


by  feature,  with  any  or  all  other  brick  driers  on  the  market. 
Such  a  comparison  will  show  you  that 


The  Standard  Drier  Leads 


in  up=to=dateness  and  sim= 
plicity  of  construction; 

in  the  elimination  of  fire 
danger; 

in  quality  of  equipment; 


in  freedom  from  breakdowns 
and  tie=ups; 


in  ease  and  economy 
of  operation; 

-in  low  cost  of  main= 
tenance; 

-in  quantity  and  qual= 
ity  of  production; 

-in  success  with  all 
varieties  of  clays. 


For  proof,  ask  the  users  of  The  Standard  and  users  of  other  brick  driers.  Our 
catalog  contains  a  list  of  users  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  unprejudiced  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  the  catalog  today. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


*  The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1911. 


No.  1. 


Vol.  LVI. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AS  A  DECORATIVE  FACTOR  IN 
FIREPLACE  BUILDING. 

HOME  BUILDERS  are  beginning  to  appreciate  more 
and  more  the  decorative  effect  of  attractive  fireplaces. 
They  have  already  realized  that  the  material  par  ex¬ 
cellence  from  which  fireplaces  may  be  built  is  brick  and  tile. 
No  other  lends  itself  so  readily  to  artistic  treatment  as  vari¬ 
colored  brick  and  either  glazed  or  dull  finished  tile. 

In  no  other  place  in  the  house  can  so  complete  a  picture 


be  moulded  as  in  an  artistically  designed  and  executed  fire¬ 
place.  Here  the  family  assembles  to  “soak  in”  the  good 
cheer  which  the  blazing  logs,  coal  or  gas  sends  forth.  Stone, 
wood,  cement,  all  these  crumble  under  fire  and  are  forbid¬ 
den  in  close  proximity  to  the  flames  which  lovingly  caress 
the  brick  hearth  or  mantle,  seemingly  realizing  that  no  dan¬ 
ger  will  result  to  occupants  of  the  dwelling. 

Brick  for  fireplaces  should  be  carefully  selected  with  a 
view  to  harmonizing  the  surroundings.  If  there  is  a  color 
scheme  to  be  worked  out  they  should  correspond  in  tone 
with  the  main  colors  which  are  being  used.  The  design 
is  one  which  must  appeal  to  the  person  who  is  building  the 
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— Courtesy  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Handsome  Brick  Fireplace  Made  of  Tapestry  Brick. 
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home,  but  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  designs  that  little 
difficulty  need  be  experienced.  For  the  most  part  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  simple  lines  and  plain  materials,  for  a  fireplace 
with  a  lot  of  gee  gaws  is  only  a  dust  catcher  and  does  not 
appeal  to  those  persons  of  artistic  temperament  who  will 
have  occasion  to  enjoy  it. 

Any  kind  of  brick  adapts  itself  to  fireplace  construction, 
except,  of  course,  the  common  sand  brick,  which  are  not 
particularly  attractive.  Even  pavers,  if  carefully  selected 
and  set  up  with  the  proper  kind  of  a  bond,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  give  the  desired  massive  effect,  make  a  very 
pretty  fireplace.  Face  brick,  the  rough  finished  brick  so 
prized  for  their  rare  coloring,  all  adapt  themselves  readily 
to  this  purpose. 

For  that  portion  which  is  struck  directly  by  the  flames, 
either  paving  brick  or  fire  brick  should  be  used.  Some  per¬ 
sons  imagine  that  cement  is  fireproof,  but  many  persons  who 


houses  and  apartments  are  worthless  imitations  of  better 
materials.  They  are  subject  to  fire  at  any  time,  are  con¬ 
stantly  requiring  new  finish  and  are  just  as  expensive  as  solid 
brick  fireplaces  of  modest  design  can  be  secured  for.  If  a 
home  builder  really  expects  to  have  a  real  fire  in  his  fire¬ 
place  let  him  dispense  with  all  wood  mantels  or  else  get  his 
house  heavily  insured. 

Some  of  the  big  pottery  houses  throughout  the  country 
will  prepare,  upon  special  order,  sets  of  illustrated  tiles  for 
use  in  fireplaces.  Given  the  size  of  the  proposed  mantel  these 
tiles  are  carefully  designed,  each  one  to  form  a  section  of 
a  harmonious  piece  of  scenery  or  allegorical  lore,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  designs  are  executed  by  artists  and  when 
completed  and  installed  furnish  the  same  charm  to  the  room 
as  a  splendid  oil  painting  might  do  if  it  were  hung  over  the 
fireplace  itself. 

Design  in  fireplaces  is  a  thing  which  must  be  governed 


An  Unusual  and  Attractive  Fireplace. 


—Courtesy  Fiske  &  Co..  Inc. 


make  a  concrete  fireplace  without  lining  it  with  brick  are 
soon  brought  to  realize  their  mistake,  for  the  concrete  will 
fall  out  in  large  chunks,  being  worthless  when  subjected  to 
steady  flames  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

The  hearth  should  be  constructed  of  firebrick,  where  the 
coals  rest  directly  on  it,  but  in  front  brick  set  on  edge,  or 
interesting  tile  may  be  employed.  Tile  are  invaluable  for 
hearth  building  for  they  are  strictly  fireproof,  can  easily  be 
kept  clean  and  sanitary  and  present  an  interesting  color 
contrast  to  other  portions  of  the  fireplace. 

The  big  brick  dealers  throughout  the  country  now  carry 
special  designs  for  fireplaces,  which  they  will  furnish  free 
with  the  necessary  orders  for  brick.  Dealers  who  do  not 
boost  their  business  by  dwelling  upon  the  value  of  their  ma¬ 
terial  for  fireplace  building  are  losing  a  good  chance  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  trade.  The  wood  mantels  so  much  in  use  in  cheap 


by  the  conditions.  In  a  small  room,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  unwise  to  build  a  heavy  brick  fireplace  ciear  up  to  the 
ceiling,  while  in  a  great  living  room  or  dining  room  a  small 
mantel,  cut  off  at  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  might  look  al¬ 
together  insignificant  for  its  setting. 

Brick  dealers  throughout  the  country  might  do  much  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  use  of  brick  fireplaces  by  build¬ 
ing  a  sample  one  in  their  display  room,  just  as  they  display 
the  different  kinds  of  brick  they  sell.  The  prospective  home 
builder,  when  coming  to  choose  the  brick  for  his  house, 
would  be  attracted  to  the  decorative  possibilities  of  brick 
in  a  fireplace  and  might  frequently  be  induced  to  leave  an¬ 
other  $50  or  $75  for  brick  for  a  fireplace  in  his  new  home, 
instead  of  sending  the  money  to  a  lumber  mill  for  a  wood 
mantel. 

Builders  are  coming  more  and  more  to  value  the  qualities 
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—Courtesy  Piske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A  Cleverly  Designed  “Tapestry”  Brick  Fireplace. 
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of  the  fireproof  house.  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  a  little  valu¬ 
able  missionary  work,  in  inducing  prospective  home  build¬ 
ers  to  use  brick  more  extensively  in  their  forthcoming 

projects. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SELLING  METHODS. 


That  it  is  just  as  impoi’tant  to  have  modern  methods  for 
marketing  a  product  as  up-to-date  appliances  for  manufac- 


sold  on  a  commission  basis  of  $5.00  a  car.  This,  perhaps,  does 
not  represent  the  selling  cost  of  lumber,  but  it  gives  some 
idea  of  the  nominal  cost  at  which  lumber  is  marketed.  There 
follows,  too,  that  the  industry  that  markets  its  product  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  economically  may  be  worthy  of  study.  That  is, 
its  marketing  methods  may  be  worthy  of  study  by  others, 
even  though  they  are  in  different  lines. 

One  thing  the  lumber  people  have  always  done  that  others 
might  well  take  an  object  lesson  from  is  that  they  have  al¬ 
ways  advertised  liberally  and  extensively  in  the  trade  papers. 


—Courtesy  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

An  Interesting  Fireplace  Made  of  “Pony”  Taphstry  Brick,  Measuring  Six  Inches  Long  by  One  Inch  Thick. 


turing  it  is  pretty  generally  recognized  in  the  commercial 
world  now.  There  is  always,  though,  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what,  constitutes  modern  selling  methods,  and  there 
remains,  also,  in  this  day,  many  who  say  by  their  actions 
that  they  are  still  lingering  under  the  impression  that  their 
product  will  sell  itself. 

Among  the  people  who  have  the  reputation  for  selling 
their  product  at  the  lowest  cost  for  equal  quantity  and  value 
are  the  lumber  people.  They  have  even  gotten  the  business 
down  to  the  point  wrhere  lots  of  yellow  pine  yard  stock  is 


Up  until  the  last  year  or  two  practically  all  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  was  in  the  lumber  papers  and  even  today  the  great 
bulk  of  it  is  there.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  lumber 
papers  and  all  of  them  are  pretty  well  supported,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  what  this  advertising  in  the 
trade  papers  covering  the  lumber  industry  has  done  a  v,  orld 
of  good.  That  is  a  point  worth  remembering  and  thinking 
over. 

In  their  selling  methods  they  use  circular  letters,  personal 
letters,  printed  circulars,  and  stock  sheets  and  employ  tra\* 
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•eling  salesmen  on  salary,,  sell  through  commission  men,  and 
seek  the  market  through  wholesalers. 

There  is  really  two  general  divisions  of  their  selling  meth¬ 
ods.  One  is  to  market  direct,  using  the  mail  and  traveling 
salesmen,  and  the  other  is  for  a  manufacturer  to  market 
through  wholesalers  Some  are  satisfied  with  each  method 
and  others  express  dissatisfaction  on  each  side,  but  we  may 
assume  from  the  results  all  around  that  both  methods,  if 
properly  followed,  are  sucessful. 

In  both  methods,  advertising  and  circularizing  is  today 
being  followed  up  by  personal  salesmanship  by  putting  bright 
salesmen  on  the  road  and  keeping  them  hustling.  It  is  the 
man  on  the  job  right  when  something  is  wanted  that  has  the 
preference  always,  and  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is  lum¬ 
ber,  brick,  or  what  the  offering,  if  there  is  a  man  there  in 
person  at  the  right  time  he  has  long  odds  in  favor  of  landing 


the  business.  Traveling  salesmen  are  some  times  expensive 
luxuries,  but  they  are  getting  this  on  a  rational  basis  now  by 
keeping  close  account  of  the  salesmen  and  putting  them  on 
a  salary  and  a  commission  on  their  sales  above  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  their  salary'  and  expense  account. 

There  are  two  good  things  about  this  system.  One  is  that 
the  sales  department  has  to  keep  a  record  of  each  salesman’s 
work,  therefore,  is  in  position  to  tell  a.t  the  end  of  any  month 
whether  a  salesman  is  making  good  or  not.  The  other  is  that 
it  insures  a  worthy  salesman  getting  returns  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  productive  work  done. 

It  looks  like  that  for  selling  methods  some  of  the  brick 
people  of  the  country  may  well  make  a  study  of  what  the 
lumber  people  have  been  doing  and  see  if  with  modifications 
some  of  them  may  not  be  made  to  serve  the  brick  industry 
advantageously". 


THE  EFFECT  OF  PRELIMINARY  HEATING  TREATMENT  UPON  THE  DRYING  OF  CLAYS. 

By  A.  V.  BLEININGER. 

Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


III.  Difficultly  Drying  Clays — Continued. 

CLAYS  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of  difficulties  in  drying 
which  are  opposite  in  character.  They  may  give 
trouble,  due  either  to  an  excess  of  plastic  material 
or  to  a  deficiency  of  it.  In  the  first  case  the  system  of  cap¬ 
illaries  is  so  extremely  fine  that  the  flow  of  water  through 
it  is  very  slow  and  becomes  the  more  restricted  as  shrink¬ 
ing  progresses.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  such  clays  show  a. 
very  large  contraction  in  volume,  the  capillary  channels 
necessarily  become  smaller  and  smaller  on  drying,  thus 
causing  the  difficulty  of  expelling  the  water  to  increase. 

(a)  Causes  of  Cracking. — The  result  is  inevitably  tha't  the 
rate  of  surface  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  flow  of  water 
toward  the  surface,  a  condition  which  gives  rise  to  strains  and 
more  or  less  marked  ruptures. 

In  the  second  case  the  amount  of  clay  bonding  matter  is  so 
low  that  the  body  does  not  possess  the  tensile  strength  needed 
to  withstand  the  strain  caused  by  the  closing  up  of  the  parti¬ 
cles  near  the  evaporating  surface.  The  result  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  clayr  gives  way  and  cracks. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  two  classes  of  difficulties,  some 
remedial  measures  are  available.  These  are  for  the  exces¬ 
sively  plastic  clay's  dilution  by  means  of  nonplastic  materials 
like  sand  or  ground,  calcined  clay  (grog),  or  drying  of  the 
ware  under  carefully  regulated  conditions  with  special  refer- 
•  ence  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  humidity  in  the  drying  until 
the  clay  has  become  uniformly  heated  throughout,  or  by  using 
the  preliminary  heating  treatment  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
work. 

As  regards  weak  clays,  lacking  in  plastic  clay  matter, ‘the 
means  open  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  consist  in  developing 
the  available  plasticity  to  its  maximum  by  means  of  storing  in 
the  wet  condition,  by  grinding  and  thorough  pugging,  by  the 
use  of  slightly  acid  tempering  water  (in  some  cases),  and 
finally  by  the  incorporation  of  a  more  plastic  material,  which 
-offers  the  most  positive  solution  of  the  case. 

(b)  Effect  of  Nonplastic  Materials. — The  addition  of  gran¬ 
ular,  nonplastic  material  to  an  excessively  plastic  clay  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  working  quality  by  reducing 
its  “stickiness,”  decreasing  the  drying  shrinkage,  and  with  it 
the  tendency  to  warp  and  crack  in  drying,  and  of  lowering  the 
kiln  loss  due  to  strains  caused  in  drying  and  the  imperme¬ 
ability  of  the  dense  clay  to  air  needed  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
'Organic  matter  present  in  all  argillaceous  materials.  Non¬ 
plastic  matter,  intimately  blended  with  the  clay,  thus  exerts 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  working  qualities  of  the  latter. 


affecting  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  pore  system,  the 
shrinkage  in  drying  and  burning,  as  well  as  the  porosity  in  the 
dried  and  burnt  condition.  Tts  effects,  hence,  are  far  reaching, 
since  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  final  use  of  the 
product,  its  resistance  to  weathering  agencies,  abrasion,  etc. 

When  any  granular,  nonplastic  material  of  uniform  size  is 
incorporated  in  a  strongly  plastic  clay  several  effects  may  be 
observed.  The  volume  shrinkage,  providing  the  same  percen¬ 
tage  by  volume  of  water  is  maintained,  may  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  up  to  a  certain  content  of  the  nonplastic  constituent, 
but  beyond  this  point  it  will  decrease.  The  density  of  the  clay 
mass  may  thus  be  said  to  increase  to  a  maximum.  After  pass¬ 
ing  it  the  shrinkage  decreases  while  the  porosity  rises.  This 
effect  is  brought  out  more  or  less  clearly  according  to  the 
granulometric  composition  of  the  nonplastic  material  added 
and  the  initial  content  of  such  material  in  the  clay. 

It  is  evident  that  on  introducing  small  amounts  of  a  non¬ 
plastic  material  into  a  plastic  clay  the  spongelike  matrix  envel¬ 
ops  the  hard  grains  and  the  total  pore  space  per  unit  volume, 
assuming  that  the  sand,  or  whatever  material  may  be  added 
is  free  from  pores,  has  been  decreased.  If  the  total  water 
content  be  kept  constant,  some  of  the  pore  water  therefore 
becomes  shrinkage  water,  with  the  result  that  the  contraction 
in  drying  is  increased.  From  this  it  follows  that  since  the 
pore  water,  and  hence  the  pore  space,  has  been  decreased  in 
volume  the  density  of  the  mass  must  have  increased.  Upon 
continuing  the  addition  of  nonplastic  material  the  point  is 
reached  when  contact  is  established  between  the  incorporated 
grains,  and  therefore  some  of  the  shrinkage  water  again  be¬ 
comes  pore  water.  Shrinkage  therefore  decreases  from  this 
point  on  and  the  porosity  increases. 

If  in  the  case  of  a  difficultly  drying,  exceedingly  plastic  clay 
it  is  decided,  to  add  sand  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  easier  to 
dry,  this  addition  should  be  carried  beyond  the  point  of  maxi¬ 
mum  density,  so  that  a  larger  pore  space,  and  hence  an  in¬ 
creased  evaporation  and  outlet  area  is  produced. 

In  tracing  the  effect  of  nonplastic  matter  the  assumption 
has  been  made  above  that  the  water  content  be  kept  constant. 
If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  but  the  attempt  is  made  to 
maintain  constant  consistency,  the  above  facts  still  hold,  al¬ 
though  the  effects  are  not  so  marked.  In  determining  the  dry¬ 
ing  shrinkage  of  five  low  grade,  plastic  clays  with  varying  per¬ 
centages  of  a  very  uniform  sand  (20-30  mesh),  and  at  the  same 
time  aiming  to  keep  the  consistency  constant,  it  was  possible 
in  each  case  to  fix  clearly  the  point  of  maximum  density. 

The  size  of  grain  of  the  nonplastic  material  is  necessarily 
an  important  factor  in  the  resulting  density  and  the  system  of 
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pore  spaces.  Fine-grained  sand,  for  instance,  at  the  point  of 
maximum  density  will  result  in  a  more  porous  structure  than 
coarser  grained  at  the  same  point.  With  equal  water  content 
a  fine  nonplastic  will  bring  about  a  stiffer  consistency  than 
coarser-grained  material.  As  regards  a  mixture  of  grains  of 
various  sizes,  the  same  statements  hold  that  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  natural  granular  constituents  of  clays. 

IV.  Preheating. 

(a)  The  Clays  Used  in  the  Experiments.— Since  this  bul¬ 
letin  deals  solely  with  the  study  of  the  preheating  treatment  of 
clays  and  its  effect  upon  clays,  a  detailed  consideration  of 
other  methods  bringing  about  similar  results  can  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken  at  this  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  14  clays  were  selected, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  chemical  and  mineralogical  composi¬ 
tions.  Their  character  is  indicated  by  the  following  descrip¬ 
tive  remarks : 

No.  1.  An  exceedingly  plastic  clay,  very  similar  in  be¬ 
havior  to  bentonite,  from  Fort  Pierre,  N.  Dak.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  dry  this  material  without  cracking.  Its  fineness  of 
grain  is  remarkable.  Apparently  it  contains  some  calcium 
carbonate  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  subdivision. 

No.  2.  St.  Louis  fire  clay,  Highland  Fire  Clay  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  high-grade  fire  clay,  but  lacking  in  plasticity, 
owing  to  insufficient  reduction  of  clay  grains.  Grinding  at 
once  improves  the  plastic  quality  simply  by  disintegiating  the 

coarser,  wax-like  clay  particles. 

No.  3.  Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  3  (Potter  s  Supply  Com¬ 
pany),  from  Whitlock,  Tenn.  A  clay  of  great  plasticity  and 
bonding  power.  It  dries  without  difficulty  excepting  when 
fabricated  into  large  pieces,  when  care  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking  by  maintaining  a  high  humidity  during  the 
initial  stages  and  by  keeping  the  drying  temperature  down  as 
low  as  possible. 

No.  4.  Prall  sagger  clay,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  a  decidedly 
plastic  material  of  excellent  bonding  power  and  of  safe  drying- 
behavior.  It  contains  coarser  grains  of  quartz. 

No.  5.  Pike’s  No.  20  ball  clay,  a.  high-grade  English  plastic 
material  which  when  used  alone  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
warp  and  which  when  made  up  into  large  pieces  must  be  dried 
with  great  care  to  prevent  cracking.  Its  bonding  power,  which 
makes  it  valuable,  is  very  high  and  by  some  it  is  considered 
the  strongest  material  of  this  kind  on  the  market. 

No.  6.  Texas  kaolin,  “Lone  Star”  brand,  from  Edwards 
County,  Texas.  A  fire  clay  consisting  of  clay  grains  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  clay  matter.  Grinding  increases  the  plasticity  of 
this  clay  immensely  and  in  this  way  it  is  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provement  by  the  reduction  of  the  comparatively  coarse  clay 
grains.  It  does  not  seem  to  give  trouble  in  drying. 

No.  7.  An  extremely  fine-grained  glacial  clay  from  Albert 
Lea.  Minn.,  of  considerable  plasticity,  but  troublesome  to  dry. 

No.  8.  Joint  clay,  from  Urbana,  Ill.  A  plastic  glacial  clay, 
difficult  to  dry,  due  not  so  much  to  great  fineness  of  grain  as 
to  “joint”  structure  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  bricks 
made  from  it  on  drying  split  vertically  into  more  or  less 
irregular  cubes. 

No.  9.  Albany  slip  clay,  a  fine-grained  glacial  clay  from 
northern  New  York,  low  in  bonding  power,  but  showing  suffi¬ 
cient  plasticity. 

No.  10.  English  China  clay,  J.  Poole  No.  1,  considered  a 
high  grade  of  kaolin,  not  commonly  imported,  of  excellent 
plasticity  and  yet  producing  a  fine  white  color. 

No.  11.  Joint  clay,  Peoria,  Ill.,  a  typical  fine-grained  gla¬ 
cial  clay,  giving  some  trouble  in  drying. 

No.  12.  A  typical  alluvial  clay  from  Groveport,  Ohio,  of 
decided  plasticity,  somewhat  troublesome  to  work  and  dry. 
Probably  quite  high  in  ferric  oxide,  since  on  burning  a  fine  red 
color  is  developed. 

No.  13.  A  No.  2  fire  clay,  highly  impregnated  with  ferric 
oxide,  from  Athens,  Ohio,  very  plastic,  with  some  tendency  to 
crack  in  drying  though  excellently  suited  for  admixture  with 
shale  owing  to  its  ease  of  slaking  down  on  contact  with  water. 

No.  14.  A  glacial,  calcareous  clay  from  Heron  Lake,  Minn., 


possessing  good  plasticity  and  working  properties  though 
somewhat  too  fine  grained  for  drying  when  made  into  larger 
nieces. 

In  the  effort  to  correlate  the  drying  shrinkage  with  the 
fineness  of  grain  and  the  general  plastic  behavior  of  these 
different  clays  the  following  determinations  were  made: 

1.  Drying  shrinkage  in  the  normal  condition. 

2.  Fineness  of  grain  by  means  of  the  mechanical  analysis. 

3.  Resistance  offered  by  mixtures  of  clay  and  water  to  the 
passage  of  a  paddle  in  the  Stormer  viscosimeter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


Floral  Offerings— A  Suggestion. 


ON’T  KEEP  ALL  your  flowers  for  funerals, 
Gates!  Scatter  them  among  the  live  ones! 
Dead  eyes  are  glassy  and  unobserving  and 
beyond  being  brightened  and  gladdened;  but 
living  eyes,  even  though  tired  and  dim,  can 
be  made  to  shine,  can  be  made  glad,  can  be 
brightened.  Sad  eyes  can  be  made  joyous  while  they  have 
life  in  them,  but  when  sealed  by  death,  they  are  unobseivant 
and  unchangeable. 

“Yesterday  I  attended  a  funeral,  where  the  coffin  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  parlor,  covered  by  masses  of  flowers, 
triumphs  of  floral  art.  Fresh  and  bright  they  covered  the 
casket,  hiding  it  completely.  The  eyes  of  the  mourners  saw 
them,  but  the  glassy  closed  eyes  in  the  casket  did  not.  Her 
tired  and  worn  hands  were  crossed  on  her  breast. 
Hands  calloused  and  stained  and  worn.  Beautiful  hands,  not 
with  the  beauty  of  the  manicure’s  art,  but  beautiful  with  the 
true  beauty  of  ministration.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
those  hands  had  been  unremitting  in  doing  for  and  caring  for 
those  she  loved.  Not  grudgingly  but  gladly.  Doing  because 
she  loved  to  do.  Pier  ministration  was  joyous.  It  was  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  love  and  in  no  wise  a  slavish  task. 

“And  new  the  end  had  come.  She  had  gone  from  that  min¬ 
istration  of  loved  ones  at  the  home  circle,  gone  out  into  the 
great  unknown,  into  that  land  of  mystery— gone  to  her  reward. 
For  such  a  life  as  hers  merits  and  demands  a  reward,  and  we 
know  that  it  must  have  it.  Her  work  was  done,  and  we  all 
knew  it  was  well  done.  As  we  gathered  there  in  that  silent 
room,  we  all  knew  that  we  had  not  appreciated  the  ministra¬ 
tion  We  all  of  us  there  knew  that  she  had  ever  been  so  ready 
and  so  willing  that  we  had  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  our  careless  minds  that  she,  occupied  in 
the  ministering  to  our  wants,  drudging  in  her  work,  could  caie 
for  little  attention,  for  commendation,  for  appreciation.  That 
a  little  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  would  gladden  her  and  bring  a 
bright  spot  into  her  monotonous  life,  we  had  not  till  now 
realized.  But  now  we  realized  that  had  we  but  scattered  half 
the  flowers  we  put  on  her  coffin  through  the  long,  hot.  busy 
days  of  her  tiresome  life,  we  would  have  brightened  those  e>es 
and  cheered  her  life  as  nothing  else  could.  Hard  work  and 
self  denial  are  all  right,  but  appreciation  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  The  knowledge  that  what  you  are  doing  is  appie- 
ciated,  is  the  greatest  of  rewards,  and  this  reward,  this  that 
would  have  meant  more  than  aught  else  to  her,  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  missing  from  her  life.  She  was  not  seeking  it. 
She  did  not  wait  for  it.  She  was  doing  her  duty  as  she  could 
best  see  what  was  her  duty  and  just  kept  at  it,  kept  on  doing 
and  asking  nothing.  But  if  she  could  only  have  had  more  of 
the  visible  signs  of  appreciation  how  it  would  have  brightened 
and  cheered  her  life.  If  the  flowers  had  only  been  scattered 
along  her  life  thev  would  have  meant  so  much  to  her.  True 
she  has  had  the  flowers  at  last,  but  they  have  come  to  her  too 
late  to  do  her  good  They  could  have  done  her  such  a  wealth 
of  good  if  thev  had  been  differently  distributed,  but  they  have 
been  kept  too  late  and  all  bunched  where  her  glassy  eyes  can¬ 
not  see  them  and  where  her  worn  hands  cannot  fondle  them 
“Dont  keep  all  your  flowers  for  funerals,  Gates,  scatt^ 

them  among  the  living." 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MEXICO’S  LARGEST  BRICK  PLANT. 


BY  W.  D.  HORXADAY. 


IT  IS  ONLY  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  the  brick¬ 
making  industry  in  Mexico  has  assumed  much  importance. 
The  old  type  of  building  construction  required  the  use  of 
adobe  blocks  chiefly  and  there  was  little  demand  for  brick.  It 
remained  for  an  enterprising  American,  Col.  J.  A.  Robertson, 
formerly  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter 
of  introducing  brick  for  building,  street  paving,  sewer  con¬ 
struction  and  other  purposes  in  Mexico.  There  are  now  sev¬ 
eral  other  brickmaking  plants  in  Mexico,  but  that  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Prick  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  established 
by  Colonel  Robertson,  and  is  still  owned  by  him,  remains  the 
largest  and  most  modern  in  the  republic. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  large  deposit  of  first-class  clay  . 
was  discovered  al  the  foot  cf  the  Saddle  Mountain,  southeast 
of  Monterey,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Saddle  River.  Such  clay 
had  only  been  used  by  poor  natives  in  making  earthenware, 
which  turned  out  as  good  as  the  famous  Guadalajara  ware. 

A  small  hand-made  brick  plant  was  put  up,  which  run  but  a 
short  time  with  no  success.  Colonel  Robertson,  who  then  had 
recently  arrived  in  this  country  and  was  constructing  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Monterey  to  Tampico  and  bringing  to  Mexico  sev¬ 
eral  new  foreign  enterprises  and  doing  a  lot  of  improvements 


Power  House  and  Grinding  Building. 

and  big  things  in  Monterey,  purchased  the  small  brick  plant 
and  clay  fields.  He  installed  modern  machinery,  built  large 
kilns,  houses  for  laborers  and  placed  the  property  in  first- 
class  working  condition.  He  constructed  a  narrow  gauge  rail¬ 
road  to  handle  the  output  and  fuel  shipments  on  an  economical 
basis.  Ever  since  its  establishment  the  plant  has  been  run¬ 
ning  without  any  considerable  interruptions  and  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  actual  capacity  is  80,000  brick  per  day. 

Bricks  are  made  by  the  stiff-mud  process  and  also  by  the 
dry-pressed  process.  The  stiff-mud  brick  is  perfectly  suitable 
for  heavy  work,  hydraulic  construction,  flooring,  street  paving, 
roofing,  etc. 

These  brick  only  absorb  three  per  cent,  moisture;  they  are 
very  heavy  and  solid.  The  following  classes  of  this  material 
are  made:  Regular  end-cut.  brick  measuring  2 14x414x8 Vi 
inches;  end-cut  repressed  brick  for  facing  and  also  for  paving, 
7%x9%xiy2  inches,  7^x8*4xl  inches,  7Hx8VLx2Vi  inches! 
9x4x12  inches.  Flooring  tiling,  inches,  and  1x4,%- 

X814  inches  roofing  tiling;  wedge-shape  brick  of  two  sizes,  and 
hollow  blocks,  414xS%xl2  inches.  It  is  being  contemplated  to 
also  make  drain  tile.  A  No.  S  Raymond  auger  machine  is  in 
operation,  its  capacity  being  40,000  brick  a  day.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  outfitted  with  everything  it  requires. 

A  Ross-Keller  triple  pressure,  six-mould  dry-press  ma¬ 


chine  with  40.000  brick  capacity  is  in  operation,  manufactur¬ 
ing  regular  dry-pressed  2  %x4%.xS  Vi-inch  brick,  wedge-shape 
brick,  and  six  different  designs  of  moulding  brick  for  orna¬ 
mental  work.  This  machine  gives  the  brick  a  pressure  of 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  These  bricks’  tensile  strength 
is  ten  thousand  pounds  per  brick,  which  is  said  to  be  the  high 
est  strain  of  any  brick  manufactured  in  Mexico.  Millions  and 
millions  of  brick  have  been  turned  out  from  this  machine,  and 
it  is  still  in  nice  working  condition.  This  department  is  also 
outfitted  with  everything  necessary  The  motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  175  horse-power  tubular  boiler  and  a  125  Corliss 
engine,  which  develops  enough  power  to  run  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  simultaneously. 

Other  features  of  the  plant  are  six  lumber-made  dry  sheds 


Tramway  Leading  to  the  Clay  Pits. 


for  the  stiff-mud  prod  acts,  with  a  total  capacity  of  750,000 
brick  and  eight  up-draft  rectangular  kilns,  all  built  with  brick, 
six  of  them  with  capacity  for  300,000  brick  each,  the  other  two 
holding  400,000  each. 

The  laborers’  quarters  consist  of  one  hundred  brick  and 
lumber  rooms,  which  are  given  them  free  of  rent.  One  hun¬ 
dred  laborers  are  employed  when  working  full  capacity. 

Commissary  building  consists  of  three  rooms.  The  super¬ 
intendent  occupies  a  four-room  brick  residence. 

The  products  of  the  plant  are  widely  known  all  over  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  have  been  used  by  the  millions  by  all  important  indus¬ 
trial  and  mining  concerns  in  the  country.  In  the  water  and 
sewer  works  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Tampico,  Monterey,  San 
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Views  of  the  Monterey  (Mex.)  Brick  Co.’s  Plant. 


Buildings  in  Which  Laborers  Live. 


A  G-limpse  of  the  Kilns. 
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Loading  Brick  for  Shipment. 


Antonio,  Texas,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  brick  were  used. 

There  are  some  big  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  country,  such  as  the  great 
Monterey  brewery,  where  no  other  ma¬ 
terial  than  this  brick  has  been  used,  this 
concern  consuming  over  five  million 
bricks  alone.  Other  large  concerns  in 
Monterey  like  the  smelters,  glass  factory, 
iron  and  steel  works,  nail  works,  foun¬ 
dries,  etc.,  have  used  around  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  red  brick.  Small  local  con¬ 
cerns  and  persons  have  used  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  material  for  building,  etc., 
and  the  city,  for  street  paving,  has  used 
over  eighty  millions. 

Outside  concerns  and  persons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  Mexico  have  used  alto¬ 
gether  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  brick  of  this  plant.  Notwithstanding 
that  enormous  output  the  company  has 
not  used  so  far  one-half  the  amount  of 
clay  which  its  fields  contain. 

The  bank  of  clay  now  being  worked 
measures  24  feet  in  depth,  and  is  good, 
pure  material.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  from  this  clay  products  of  every  de¬ 
scription  can  be  manufactured.  Occas¬ 
ionally  artistic  ware  which  has  a  great 
demand  in  the  United  States  is  made  by 
the  company.  Juvencio  Guevara  is  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  company.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  business  and  knows  all  of  its  de¬ 
tails. 


THE  LIME  INDUSTRY. 


The  lime  industry,  which  is  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  building  brick  business  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  extensively 
used  material  for  mortar,  has  been  show¬ 
ing  remarkable  development  of  late  years. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  steady  increase 
in  its  use  in  building  and  structural  work 
generally,  but  it  has  branched  out  in  so 
many  other  lines  that  practically  half 
of  the  production  of  lime  today  is  used 
for  other  purposes  than  its  use  for  build¬ 
ing  operations.  A  recent  report  from 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  says 
that  few  mineral  products  have  so  wide 
a  variety  of  uses  as  lime.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  lime  manufactured  is 
used  as  a  structural  material,  and  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  million  tons,  valued  at  five  and 
one-quarter  million  dollars,  is  used  for 
chemical  purposes. 

The  total  production  of  lime  during 
the  census  year  of  1909  was  3,472,852 
tons  valued  at  $13,805,405.  This  is  the 
highest  figure  on  record  and  is  twenty-five 
per  cent  above  the  production  of  1908. 

The  average  price  per  ton  of  lime  at 
the  producing  point  was  $3.98.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  for  what  is  termed  the  lime  in¬ 
dustry  proper,  the  article  produced  from 
lime  stone.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
a  fair  quantity  of  lime  burned  from  oyster 
shells.  The  value  of  lime  produced  from 
oyster  shells  during  the  census  year  1909 
was  $78,409.  Anyone  interested  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  subject  in  further  detail  can 
secure  a  copy  of  the  report  on  lime  from 
the  director  of  the  United  States  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  ARCH  WORK. 


FOURTH  PAPER. 

E  NOW  COME  to  an  arch  which  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  name.  The  intrados  is  a  circle,  the  top  is 
flat,  and  the  side  or  heel  is  the  segment  of  a  very 
large  circle.  It  invariably  is  used  in  connection  with  depressed 
wall  courses  and  the  depressed  courses  run  through  the  face 
of  the  arch.  Sketch  No.  11. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  architect  will  show  all  wall  joints 
running  through  the  arch,  but  they  cannot  be  made  so  using 
standard  sized  bricks  for  the  arch. 

Where  the  bricks  are  cut  from ‘green  bricks  or  blocks  as 
in  stiff  mud,  we  are  not  limited  to  standard  sizes,  but  since 
each  brick  would  be  different  as  in  a  jack  arch,  the  brick- 
maker  should  have  the  price  of  jack  arches  for  the  work,  to 
which  the  contractor  objects. 

We  would  use  standard  sizes  by  increasing  the  mortar 
joints  but  this  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  anyone. 

The  reason  why  the  joints  can  not  be  continued  through 
the  face  of  the  arch  is  shown  in  the  enlarged  detail  of 
sketch  No.  11.  The  wall  bricks  being  cut  at  a  different 
angle  than  the  arch  brick  naturally  present  a  longer  head  to 
the  mortar  joint  forming  the  heel  than  do  the  arch  bricks 
which  are  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the 
curve. 

In  cutting  such  arches  from  standard  bricks,,  it  has  been 
our  custom  to  make  the  depressed  courses  continuous, 
which  we  do  by  dividing  the  difference  and  by  increasing  the 
mortar  joint,  which  would  not  be  noticeable  in  the  de¬ 
pression. 

In  the  first  block,  where  the  difference  is  very  slight,  we 
can  either  select  enough  bricks  for  the  outer  courses,  or  gain 
the  difference  in  the  mortar  joints.  In  the  upper  sections, 
where  the  difference  is  greater,  we  fill  in  the  arch  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  the  wall  joints  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

The  curved  heel  being  a  very  long  radius  can  best  be 
drawn  as  was  drawn  the  curve  for  the  chamber  in  the  jack 
arches.  We  have  even  drawn  it  by  using  straight  liijes  in 
each  section,  but  changing  the  direction  at  each  depressed 
course. 

In  laying  out  such  an  arch  the  top  of  it  must  come  even 
with  the  wall  courses,  and  the  first  step  will  be  to  space  off 
the  height  of  the  wall  courses  as  shown  in  the  heel. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  get  as  many  bricks  alike 
in  order  to  grind  or  cut  them  to  the  same  pattern,  whether 
we  get  the  price  of  circular  or  jack  arches  for  them,  and  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  strike  circles  C-D,  E-F  and  G-H, 
upon  which  to  lay  off  the  radial  joints  of  the  arch  bricks. 
Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  bricks  in  the  arch  will  be  ground 
for  circular  arches,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  need  be  cut 
for  the  heel  and  for  the  top  and  key. 


Ornamental  bricks  in  jambs  or  architraves  of  circular 
arches  give  no  trouble,  but  occasionally  an  architect  will 
show  and  specify  such  ornamentals  for  segment  and  flat 
arches. 

The  segment  arch  can  be  worked  out  by  making  a  broken 
joint  at  the  heel  as  shown  in  sketch  No.  12,  but  the  jack 
arch  can  not  be  cut  from  standard  shapes,  and  the  only  way 
it  can  be  made  is  to  mould  the  arch  in  terra  cotta  and  cut 
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it  up  into  brick  sizes,  or  by  moulding  a  lot  of  special  sizes 
of  the  ornamental  shape  so  that  the  jamb  of  the  arch  could 
be  cut  from  them  at  the  different  angles.  One  would  say  at 
first  thought,  as  architects  have  said  in  their  drawings,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  moulding  can  not  be  carried  across 
the  head  of  an  arch  using  standard  sized  bricks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  if  one  will  remember  that  standards  are  tilted  at 
various  angles  to  form  a  jack  arch  and  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  bricks  are  cut  to  fit  these  angles,  and  then  will  stand 
up  a  lot  of  ornamentals  one  against  the  other  but  tilted  at 
an  angle  representing  an  arch,  he  will  readily  see  that  the 
lines  of  the  ornamental  part  of  the  bricks  do  not  follow  the 
lines  of  the  arch  as  the  architect  has  shown  them. 

A  simple  round  cornered  jamb  can  be  made  by  grinding 
the  nose  of  the  jambs  in  the  arch,  but  the  arch  can  not  be 
cut  from  standard  sizes  of  ornamentals. 

Gothic  arches  introduce  no  new  problems  except  that  the 
radial  centers  are  not  on  the  center  line  of  the  arch.  Each 
side  of  the  arch  may  be  considered  as  a  segment  arch  of 
which  the  center  line  is  the  base  line  of  the  Gothic  arch.  The 
radial  centers  will  be  on  this  base  line  and  can  be  easily 
found  if  not  given  by  the  architect.  Opening,  height  of  open¬ 
ing,  width  of  face,  and  depth  of  reveal  are  all  the  data  we 
need  to  lay  out  the  arch. 

The  center  line  or  key  of  the  arch  is  necessarily  a  mortar 
joint,  unless  stone  or  some  special  shape  is  used,  and  the 
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bricks  on  either  side  are  simply  cut  as  were  cut  the  bricks 
for  the  piers  of  the  triple  arch. 

The  elliptical  arch  is  our  latest  problem,  and  it  is  an  arcb 
frequently  used  by  architects. 

The  data  needed  is  the  width  of  opening  and  the  rise  to¬ 
gether  with  the  face  width  and  reveal. 

There  are  several  methods  of  drawing  the  elliptical  arch 
but  the  one  that  most  closely  approximates  the  true  ellipse 
is  one  using  five  centers  for  the  complete  arch  (half  ellipse) 
or  three  for  the  portion  necessary  for  our  work. 

A  perfect  ellipse  is  not  practical.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
made  is  to  step  off  the  bricks  on  the  outer  curve,  then  at 
each  point  draw  a  tangent  and  to  the  tangent  erect  a  per¬ 
pendicular  which  becomes  the  radial  joint,  but  while  it  will 
work  out  nicely  for  the  outer  curve,  it  is  not  tangent  to  the 
inner  curve  at  the  point  where  the  two  intersect.  On  the 
inner  curve  the  bricks  would  lip  badly  and  would  have  to 
be  ground  to  follow  the  curve,  and  even  then  the  pitch  of 
the  radial  joints  vertical  to  the  outer  curve  and  at  an  angle 
to  the  inner  curve  gives  the  structure  a  lopsided  appearance. 
Only  once  in  our  experience  were  we  ever  called  upon  for 
a  perfect  ellipse  in  brick  work  and  that  was  enough. 

The  elliptical  arch  using  five  centers  is  laid  off  as  follows: 
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Lay  off  the  base  line  and  rise,  B-0  and  O-H,  and  complete 
the  rectangle  HFBO.  Draw  the  diagonal  B-H.  From  F  as 
a  center,  and  with  F-B  as  a  radius,  strike  the  segment  B-L 
and  find  the  center  (S)  of  the  chord.  From  F  draw  a  line 
through  S  and  extend  it  until  it  cuts’  the  center  line  at  C. 
This  gives  us  two  centers,  E  and  C. 

Lay  off  O-P  equal  to  O-H  and  find  the  center,  N,  of  the 
line  B-P.  From  N  strike  the  circle  BGP.  Lay  off  O-R  equal 
to  H-G  and  B-M  equal  to  O-G.  From  E  as  a  center  and  E-M 
as  a  radius,  strike  the  segment  M-D  and  from  C  as  a  center 
with  radius  C-R  strike  the  segment  R-D.  The  intersection 
of  the  two  segments,  D,  is  the  third  center. 

From  C  draw  a  line  through  D,  extended,  and  from  D 
draw  a  line  through  E,  extended.  These  lines  cut  off  the 
portions  of  the  ellipse  to  be  drawn  from  the  several  centers. 
For  example,  the  part  of  the  ellipse  below  the  line  DEI  will 
be  from  the  center  E;  that  part  between  I  and  J  will  be 
from  the  center  D,  and  from  J  to  G  and  as  far  beyond  will 
be  from  the  center  C. 

The  centers  for  the  right  half  of  the  ellipse  can  readily 
be  located  from  the  position  of  those  on  the  left  without  re¬ 
peating  the  construction  lines  and  similarly  the  centers  for 
a  complete  ellipse  can  be  located. 

From  these  several  centers  we  strike  the  inner  and  outer 
lines  of  the  arch  just  as  in  any  segment  arches  and  step  off 


the  bricks  on  the  outer  curve  for  each  section  independently. 
In  the  first  section  the  radial  joints  will  be  drawn  to  E  as 
a  center;  in  the  second  section  to  D  and  in  the  third  sec¬ 
tion  to  C. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  the  mortar  joints  come  at  the 
intersection  between  the  several  sections,  but  when  this 
makes  too  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  bricks  from  one 
section  to  the  next,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  key  at  the  points 
I  and  J,  and,  of  course,  a  key  must  always  be  used  at  G. 

The  keys  at  I  and  J  will  have  one  side  to  the  center  E 
and  the  other  side  to  the  center  D,  and  the  objection  to  their 
use  is  that  a  special  pattern  must  be  made  for  such  key 
bricks,  or  starters,  as  they  are  called. 

Further  explanation  of  the  ellipse  is  unnecessary  since 
it  introduces  no  features  which  we  have  not  already  explained 
in  the  circle  and  segment  arches. 

We  occasionally  are  required  to  put  an  arch  in  a  circular 
bay  or  tower.  Theoretically  such  an  arch  is  not  practical 
from  bricks  because  the  surfaces  of  the  bricks  being  plane 
surfaces,  they  can  not  build  up  the  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
especially  when  placed  at  various  angles  as  in  an  arch.  The 
heel  brick,  being  laid  horizontally,  should  curve  from  end  to 


end  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  bay  and  the  key  brick,  being 
vertical,  should  curve  from  edge  to  edge.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  heel  and  key  is  changing  from  end  to  end  curve  to 
edge  to  edge,  and  such  complicated  shapes  are  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  brickmaker.  Properly  the  arch  should  be  modeled 
as  a  single  piece  and  then  can  be  cut  up  into  brick  sizes, 
but  such  work  belongs  to  the  maker  of  terra  cotta. 

However,  we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  do  the  work, 
and  when  the  radius  of  the  bay  is  large,  such  small  unit  sur¬ 
faces  as  standard  bricks  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  curve 
of  the  bay  in  the  extent  of  a  single  brick,  and  as  each  brick 
can  be  set  at  an  angle  to  most  nearly  conform  to  the  surface 
of  the  bay,  we  are  warranted  in  accepting  the  work. 

Laying  out  such  arches  introduces  two  new  points. 

We  must  lay  out  the  arch  in  larger  dimensions  than  those 
given  and  the  bricks  must  be  wedged  in  two  directions  since 
the  back  of  the  reveal  will  be  on  a  smaller  circle  than  the 
face. 

The  dimensions  will  invariably  be  given  the  actual  width 
of  the  opening,  which  will  be  less  than  the  surface  line  of 
the  arch,  and  we  must  lay  out  the  arch  sufficiently  larger 
so  that  when  the  arch  is  picked  up  as  a  whole  and  bent  to 
follow  the  curve  of  the  bay,  it  will  just  span  the  opening. 

We  draw  a  base  line  and  a  center  line  and  lay  off  the 
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width  of  the  opening  on  the  base  line,  then,  using  the  radius 
of  the  bay,  strike  a  circle  from  end  to  end  of  the  width  of 
the  opening  on  the  base  line.  This  curve  will  be  the  actual 
length  of  the  face  of  the  arch  to  span  the  opening. 

Step  this  off  with  the  dividers  set  at  any  convenient  unit 
and  thus  determine  the  actual  width  which  we  must  use  in 
laying  off  the  arch. 

With  this  new  width  of  the  opening,  but  with  the  other 
dimensions  as  given  by  the  architect,  we  can  now  lay  off 
flat  and  segment  arches.  Circle  arches,  however,  will  no 

longer  be  circles,  but  must  be  laid  off  as  ellipses  since  the 

curvature  of  the  bay  does  not  affect  the  height  of  the  arch — 
only  the  width. 

The  height  of  the  circle  becomes  the  rise  of  the  ellipse 
and  the  new  width  becomes  the  base. 

If  the  bays  have  a  small  radius,  the  soffit  bricks  must  be 
ground  thinner  on  the  back  else  we  will  have  a  taper  joint, 
but  if  the  radius  of  the  bay  is  large,  the  mortar  joint  will 
take  care  of  the  difference  from  front  to  back  of  the  soffit. 

In  such  arches  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  less  than  full 

length  brick  in  order  to  reduce  the  variation  from  the  true 
curve  as  much  as  possible.  Even  small  units  will  show  the 
plane  surfaces  in  reflected  light  and  we  should  reduce  this 
effect  as  much  as  possible. 

The  mortar  joints  help  us  out  of  numerous  minor  diffi¬ 
culties  in  such  arches,  but  they  should  not  be  overworked 
in  our  behalf. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the  Clayworker. 

EXPANSION  JOINTS  IN  KILNS. 


T  IS  CUSTOMARY  in  building  kilns  to  pro¬ 
vide  expansion  joints  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  rule  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  badly  cracked,  bulged  and  leaky 
kilns. 

It  is  common  practice  to  put  wide  joints 
in  the  crown  of  rectangular  kilns,  but  to  make  no  provision 
for  expansion  in  other  parts  of  the  kilns.  It  seems  absurd 
to  put  such  wide  joints  in  the  crown  with  no  provision  in  the 
side  walls  as  if  the  crown  would  slip  back  and  forth  on  the 
side  walls  closing  up  the  joints  (often  fourteen  inches  and 
more)  when  hot  and  recovering  itself  when  cold,  while  the 
side  wall  remains  stationary. 

The  crown  does  not  creep  on  the  side  wall  and  there  is  no 
closing  up  of  the  joint  at  this  point,  and  in  order  to  close 
up  the  wide  joint  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  cracks  develop 
in  the  sections  to  relieve  the  strain.  The  crown  can  not 
move  as  a  whole,  and  if  part  of  it  moves  there  must  be  some 
rupture,  and  one  needs  only  to  examine  a  few  kilns  with 
wide  expansion  joints  in  the  crown  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

A  kiln  adjusts  itself  during  the  first  burn  and  usually 
develops  cracks  which  are  natural  expansion  joints  and  which 
should  teach  us  that  the  wide  joints  we  put  in  the  crown  are 
unnecessary— in  fact,  they  are  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the 
kiln.  The  reason  our  kilns  bulge  so  badly  is  that  we  go  over 
the  kilns  and  fill  up  the  expansion  cracks  with  mud — 
“daubing” — which  acts  as  a  wedge  to  widen  the  crack  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  burn. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  build  the  side  walls 
with  tongued  and  grooved  expansion  joint — a  mere  crack  is 
all  that  is  needed — and  protect  the  crack  with  pilasters  which 
can  be  daubed  without  filling  the  crack. 

The  expansion  of  brick  work  is  given  from  .000003  to 
.000005  of  the  length  per  degree  F. 

A  sixteen-foot  section  of  a  rectangular  kiln  crown  heated 
at  2,000°  F.  on  the  basis  of  the  smaller  figure  given  above 
will  expand  a  little  over  one  inch  or  one-half  inch  each 
way,  while  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  figure  the  expansion 
will  be  about  two  inches  in  total. 

Even  though  we  allow  the  maximum  expansion,  the  width 


of  an  expansion  joint  should  not  exceed  two  inches.  The  side 
walls  are  subjected  to  the  same  heat  as  the  crown  and  in  an 
eighty-foot  kiln  the  maximum  expansion  would  be  about  ten 
inches. 

This  must  come  during  the  first  burn  and  we  must  say 
that  we  have  never  seen  a  kiln  bulge  to  this  extent  under 
one  burn.  In  order  to  get  such  expansion  two  conditions  are 
necessary.  The  bricks  lining  the  kiln  must  have  been  burned 
at  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  use  to  get  all  the  shrinkage  out,  and  they  must  be  laid  up 
brick  to  brick — without  any  mortar. 

We  do  not  have  these  conditions.  Many  fire  bricks  are 
not  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature  and  while  they  ’wih 
expand  under  heat  up  to  this  temperature,  at  higher  tein- 
pertatures  they  will  shrink,  and  this  shrinkage,  together  with 
the  slagging  action  of  the  ash  from  the  furnaces,  will  make 
the  bricks  smaller  than  when  originally  laid.  This  shrink¬ 
age  is  frequently  so  great  that  the  bricks  will  loosen  and 
fall  out  in  a  poorly  constructed  kiln.  The  fire  bricks  and 
largely  the  backing  up  bricks  are  laid  up  in  clay  mortar 
which  shrinks  under  the  burning.  In  this  way  each  brick 
provides  itself  with  expansion  space,  and  we  need  in  addition 
very  little  space. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  make  the  expansion  joints  in 
a  rectangular  crown  about  one-half  inch  with  perhaps  one 
inch  at  the  ends  of  the  kiln. 

Expansion  joints  in  the  kiln  bottom  are  often  more  im¬ 
portant  than  in  the  crown.  Flues  may  be  laid  continuously 
from  end  to  end  or  side  to  side  of  the  kiln  or  from  wall  to 
wall  of  a  round  kiln,  and  frequently  these  are  laid  dry  so 
that  there  is  no  mortar  cushion  to  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion. 

We  have  seen  round  kilns  bulged  out  all  around  the  hub, 
increasing  the  diameter  several  inches  through  the  accumu¬ 
lative  action  of  the  expansion  of  the  bottom.  After  each 
burn  the  dust  and  sand  would  sift  into  any  joint  spaces, 
thus  acting  as  wedges  to  force  out  the  wall  of  the  kiln. 

A  kiln  so  forced  has  the  brick  work  loosened  and  there 
ds  a  great  deal  of  air  leakage  just  in  the  part  of  the  kiln 
where  we  do  not  need  any  excess  air  and  where  we  have  the 
most  trouble  in  getting  the  heat  required  to  burn  the  ware 

There  should  be  no  excuse  for  the  troubles  from  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  kiln  bottoms.  We  can  easily  provide  ex¬ 
pansion  fillings  between  the  bottom  and  the  kiln  walls,  and 
all  flues  can  be  built  with  lap  joints  at  frequent  intervals 
which  will  dissipate  any  expansion  tendency  before  the  wall 
of  the  kilns  is  reached. 

Above  the  floor  of  a  round  kiln  we  can  hold  the  kiln  walls 
with  bands.  We  build  the  kilns  inside  the  bands  without 
making  any  provision  for  expansion,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  circle  of  the  kiln  is  over  one  hundred,  yet 
we  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  the  bands  bursting. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  bricks  in  the  kiln  lining,  of  the  mor¬ 
tar  joints,  and  the  compression  of  the  mortar  joints  in  the 
backing  up  and  line  bricks  allows  sufficient  room  for  the 
expansion. 

If  the  kilns  are  not  banded,  the  walls  of  the  kiln  will  be 
forced  out,  as  can  be  seen  on  any  yard,  but  there  will  be 
very  little  of  this  if  the  kiln  is  properly  constructed  and  suit¬ 
ably  banded.  We  can  hold  a  kiln  wall  against  the  expansion 
tendency,  but  this  would  be  impossible  were  the  mass  oi 
masonry  perfectly  solid  and  had  no  give  and  take  within 
the  walls  themselves.  Carey  P.  Ellis. 


Yes,  there  has  been  some  damage  to  crops.  There  always 
is.  Even  the  oldest  resident  can  hardly  name  the  year  thai 
somewhere,  some  time  during  the  growing  season,  damagf 
was  not  done  to  the  crops.  But  this  year,  as  in  most  othei 
years,  the  crops  are  coming  out  all  right  after  all,  and  then 
will  be  more  than  ever  before.  Whether  the  things  that  art 
growing  will  be  cheaper  to  the  consumer  or  not  is  anothei 
question. 
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[OW  TO  INCREASE  THE  SALE  OF  BRICK. 


BY  W.  E.  DUNWODY,  MACON,  GA. 


paper  read  before  the  Georgia  Hardware  Convention, 
Macon,  Ga.,  May  23.] 
r.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Naturally,  my  discussion  will  be  more  from  the  standpoint 
I'  a  brickmaker  and  the  sale  of  brick,  than  any  attempt  to  dis- 
iss  salesmanship  in  general. 

First,  in  order  to  increase  the  sale  of  brick,  one  should 
ive  thorough  knowledge  of  brick,  in  order  to  present  them 
vorably  to  customers,  and  should  constantly  keep  brick  as  a 
hiding  material  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  the  best  build- 
g  material. 

Brick  is  the  aristocrat  of  building  material.  It  has  a 
lown  pedigree  which  goes  back  to  a  day  more  than  three 
ousand  years  before  Christ,  when  the  Assyrians  reared  their 
rraced  temples  and  palaces  in  western  Asia. 

In  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  whence  Abraham  went  into  the  land 
Canaan,  in  Nineveh,  in  Babylon,  the  important  buildings 
2re  made  of  brick. 

Brick  may  reach  a  venerable  old  age,  but  it  never  reaches 
e  state  of  decrepitude.  Brick  comes  from  the  bosom  of 
other  Earth  in  the  form  of  plastic  clay;  it  is  hardened  by  the 
ost  powerful  agency  in  the  world — fire,  and  is  proof  against 
rther  fire.  It  defies  the  wind  and  rain.  It  is  as  enduring  as 
e  earth  itself. 

Then  let  us  consider  why  anyone  should  use  brick.  There 
,e  many  reasons,  but  I  will  mention  only  a  few.  First,  they 
•  9  durable,  being  better  than  iron,  as  they  do  not  rust.  Brick 
hidings  practically  need  no  repairs.  Brick  are  manufactured 
:nost  everywhere  and  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices, 
ley  do  not  rot.  By  their  use,  the  best  buildings  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  They  do  not  twist,  shrink, 
crack.  They  will  not  disintegrate  or  crumble.  Brick  lend 
emselves  to  artistic  designs  of  great  variety.  The  brick 
1  ilding  is  fireproof. 

With  these  vital  points  in  favor  of  brick,  it  seems  only 
tural  that  every  one  would  use  brick  rather  than  lumber 
uere  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Why  is  it,  that  this  is  not  true? 
Chiefly  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the  above  reasons, 
d  because  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  under  the  impres- 
that  brick  buildings  cost  so  much  more  than  frame  build¬ 
ers.  In  fact  the  general  idea  is,  that  the  cost  of  brick  build¬ 
ers  is  almost  prohibitive. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  we,  who  were  born  and  have 
>wn  up  in  the  land  of  wooden  houses,  should  take  this  type 

£'  granted. 

But  on  account  of  the  fact  that  lumber  is  daily  becoming 
ircer  and  more  expensive,  and  the  consequent  comparative 
5t  of  a  house  of  brick,  and  one  of  cement  or  wood,  the  Build- 
;  Brick  Association  of  America  recently  undertook  to  deter¬ 
ge  something  definite  regarding  this  matter,  and  I  give  the 
:ults  of  this  investigation  for  your  consideration. 

For  this  purpose,  a  modern  eight-room  frame  house  of  good 
oign  was  chosen,  and  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared 
a  well-known  and  competent  firm  of  architects.  These 
ns  and  specifications  were  submitted  to  five  well-known 
itractors,  and  each  fully  advised  of  the  object  of  the  inves- 
ation. 

Each  contractor  was  given  the  same  information  and  in¬ 
actions,  and  each  took  plenty  of  time  to  figure  with  care, 
h  the  following  results: 

Taking  a  weather-boarded  house  as  a  standard,  they  found 
t  a  house  complete  with  the  outside  walls  10  inches  thick 
'  brick  would  cost  an  advance  of  6.5  per  cent,  over  the 
’atherboarded  house;  that  a  house  with  12-inch  brick  walls 
’uld  cost  an  advance  of  10.7  per  cent,  over  the  weather- 
trded  house:  that  a  house  of  stucco  on  hollow  clay  blocks 


would  cost  4.9  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  weatherboarded 
house;  that  a  house  of  stucco  on  frame  would  cost  in  advance 
of  2.5  per  cent,  over  the  weatherboarded  house,  and  that  a 
house  with  4-inch  brick  veneer  on  hollow  clay  blocks  would 
cost  an  advance  of  7.7  per  cent,  over  the  weatherboarded 
house. 

In  these  estimates  face  brick  were  figured  to  cost  $17.50 
per  thousand,  and  common  brick  $9.00  per  thousand,  which 
cost  in  Macon  $14.00  and  $6.00,  respectively. 

By  the  above  figures,  you  will  note  that  there  is  only  a  very 
small  difference  between  the  different  modes  of  construction 
in  point  of  cost.  I  could  give  you  fuller  details  of  these  esti¬ 
mates,  but  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you.  If  any  one  present  desires 
further  information,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time. 

Now  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  surprised  at  the  above  figures. 
If  you  are  not,  you  are  the  first  one  to  whom  these  figures 
have  been  submitted,  who  were  not  surprised.  These  figures, 
however,  are  absolutely  correct,  and  the  contractor  bids  with 
their  offer  to  build  this  identical  house  at  the  figures  named 
can  be  had.  Notwithstanding  these  facts  and  figures,  thou¬ 
sands  of  wooden  houses  are  being  erected  every  year.  Why? 

Because  the  public  does  not  know  the  truth. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  compiled  by  ttie  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1907  (the  latest  available  fig¬ 
ures)  the  number  of  wooden  houses  constructed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1910  was  over  69,000.  These  houses,  if  con¬ 
structed  with  only  the  outer  walls  of  brick,  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  vast  quantity  of  one  billion  and  thirty-five  million 
face  brick,  and  two  billion  and  seventy  million  common  brick. 
From  these  figures  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  sale  of  brick,  and  we  will  see  that  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  sale  of  brick  is  to  educate  the  people. 

How  are  we  to  educate  the  people? 

By  intelligently  and  carefully  prepared  advertising  matter, 
which  will  present  facts  in  favor  of  brick. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  “Does  advertising  pay.”  In  fact 
we  sometimes  ask  ourselves  the  question. 

Let  us  see  purchasers  actually  influenced  by  advertising? 

Name  for  me  fifteen  that  you  purchase  sometime  regularly, 
and  I  will  show  you  that  not  less  than  ten  of  these  articles  are 
widely  and  constantly  advertised.  How  about  that  hat,  those 
shoes,  those  collars,  shirts  and  underwear,  that  suit  of 
clothes? 

What  is  your  favorite  brand  of  cigars,  soap,  baking  powder, 
coffee? 

Do  you  buy  known  or  unknown  hardware?  Are  you  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  certain,  in  fact  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  effect  of 
someone’s  advertisinz? 

Gentlemen,  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  purchases  you  make 
and  tell  me  how  few  of  them  include  absolutely  unheard  of  un¬ 
known  articles. 

The  man  who  whispers  down  a  well, 

About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 

Won’t  reap  the  shining,  golden  dollars, 

Like  him  who  climbs  a  tree  and  “hollers.” 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  perhaps,  but  few  there  be 
that  give  attention  to  it. 

Do  you  realize,  gentlemen,  that  this  question  of  the  sale  of 
brick  is  not  only  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  manufacturer 
of  brick,  and  the  hardware  merchant  who  handles  brick,  for 
reason  that  brick  buildings  can  be  made  fireproof,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  nearer  fireproof  than  frame  buildings. 

Do  you  know  that  our  fires  destroy  annually  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  many  buildings  as  we  erect?  In  America,  the  fire  loss 
during  the  year  1907  was  $2.51  per  capita.  In  Europe  in  the 
same  year,  the  loss  was  only  33  cents  per  capita,  nearly  eight 
times  as  much  in  America  as  it  was  in  Europe.  In  America 
we  use  500  feet  of  lumber  per  capita,  and  Europeans  use  only 
60  feet  per  capita.  Europe  uses  brick. 

The  United  States  government,  in  the  Department  of 
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Geological  Survey,  has  the  figures  which  show  the  losses  bv 
fire,  including  the  cost  of  fire  protection,  and  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  (after  the  amounts  paid  back  for  fire  loss  have  been  sub¬ 
tracted.)  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Wilson,  chief  engineer  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  branch  of  this  department,  shows  that  our  expense 
for  fire  loss  on  the  above  basis  in  1907  was  more  than  $456,- 
485,000,  that  tax  upon  the  people  exceeding  the  total  value  of 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  pertroleum  production  in  the  United 
States  for  that  year.  Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  facts 
which  are  of  interest  in  regard  to  brick  which  can  be  used  as 
strong  talking  points  in  the  sale  of  brick. 

The  subject  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  a  great  deal 
more  time  could  be  used  in  its  discussion,  but  I  think  that  I 
have  said  enough. 

Only  one  more  word,  let  me  say  to  those  of  you  who  handle 
brick:  The  best  way  to  sell  brick  is  to  always  carry  a  stock 
of  them.  You  can’t  sell  what  you  haven  t  got. 

I  think  that  I  can  sum  up  the  entire  paper  in  one  word, 
Advertising. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkfr. 

ENGLAND  ADOPTING  AMERICAN  METHODS— BREAKING 
A  BUILDING  RECORD  IN  LONDON. 


IMPRESSION  that  Britishers  are  slow  in 
erecting  their  public  buildings  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  somewhat  startling  setback  in  a 
remarkable  building  record  just  accom¬ 
plished  in  London.  To  use  an  expressive 
Americanism,  the  people  in  the  woild  s 
metropolis  are  “going  some.” 

Thanks  to  the  up-to-date  American 
construction  methods,  the  directors  of  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  in  London,  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  carried  cut 
with  the  most  complete  success  an  undertaking  which  the 
versatile  veteran  London  writer,  George  R.  Sims,  claims 
“gives  them  the  undoubted  right  to  register  themselves  in  the 
golden  book  of  progress  as  the  Aladdin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the 
twentieth  century.” 

The  remarkable  building  feat  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  directors,  the  architects,  Messrs.  Colcutt  &  Hamp,  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Leshe  &  Co.,  and  the  vast  army  of  work 
ers  who  labored  incessantly  day  and  night  to  complete  in  the 
shortest  time  on  record  an  undertaking  which  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible,  is  a  tale  to  be  told.  It  is  a  stiiring  story 
not  only  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  building  art  and 
industry,  but  it  is  a  stirring  story  of  British  enterprise  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  by  the  capital,  brains,  will  and  woik  of 
“the  tight  little  isle.” 

The  directors  of  the  Savoy  had  determined  that  the  whole 
river  front  of  the  hotel  should  be  extended  several  feet  and 
that  two  new  stories  should  be  added,  that  the  areas  of  all 
the  rooms  overlooking  the  River  Thames  should  be  largely 
increased  and  the  window  openings  arranged  so  as  to  offei  the 
most  extensive  river  view  possible.  It  was  a  work  of  enor¬ 
mous  magnitude  and  there  were  serious  difficulties  to  be  faced 
in  carrying  out  a  daring  scheme,  which  involved  an  outlay  of 
over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  building  material,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  elaborate  fittings,  every  item  in  the  vast  scheme 
of  alteration  and  extension  involved  in  the  great  river  front 
improvement,  were  prepared  and  completed  before  a  single 
blow  of  the  hammer  fell  upon  the  building  itself.  All  the 
workshops  were  periodically  inspected  and  as  the  important 
materials  were  furnished  they  were  deposited  in  a  large  va¬ 
cant  space  in  Kingsway  and  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Every 
portion  of  the  material  that  would  have  to  be  fitted  was  con¬ 
spicuously  numbered  and  made  ready  to  put  in  its  place.  And 
thus  on  August  T,  when  the  great  work  commenced,  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness. 

It  was  then  that  the  vast  frame  of  scaffolding  that,  with  its 
army  of  workers,  was  one  of  the  sights  of  London  last  fall, 


was  fixed  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  The  scaffolding, 
130  feet  high,  with  a  frontage  of  400  feet,  was  erected  in  a 
quarter  of  the  usual  time  by  the  ‘  Scaflixer  lie  and  directly 
it  was  fixed  every  platform  was  loaded  with  men  and  ma¬ 
terial  by  two  large  electric  elevators  and  four  hoists  and  two 
elevators  in  the  hotel.  These  elevators  and  hoists  during  the 
days  and  nights  that  they  were  ceaselessly  in  use  traveled 
17,000  miles. 

In  constructing  the  gantry  over  5,000  cubic  feet  of  timber 
and  15  tons  of  steel  were  used.  The  scaffolding  consisted  of 
95,000  feet  run  of  poles.  50,000  feet  run  of  scaffold  board,  6,000 
feet  run  of  3x9-inch  planks  and  10,000  chain  ties.  In  the  new 
building  over  8,000  tons  of  ironwork  were  fitted  by  Messrs. 
Handysides  in  20  days;  256,000  stock  bricks,  45,000  white 
glazed  bricks,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  stoneware  flue  and 
300  tons  of  Portland  cement  were  used. 

In  the  vast  scheme  of  sanitary  plumbing  and  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Doulton  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  London  Sanitary  Protective  Association,  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  building  operations  all  the 
leaden  piping  was  planned,  prepared  and  bent,  ready  for  ac¬ 
tual  and  instant  fixing,  so  that  when  the  work  inside  the  hotel 
commenced  no  noise  might  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  vis¬ 
itors. 

Over  three  miles  of  lead  and  iron  piping  were  fixed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plumbing  and  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  and 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  fitting  full  size  dum¬ 
my  bath  rooms — the  number  of  baths  in  the  hotel  number 
257 — were  constructed  at  the  works  showing  the  position  of 
the  steel  joists  and  the  various  projections  in  the  rooms. 
Never  before  was  a  plumbing  system  in  England  of  that  mag¬ 
nitude  carried  out  under  such  novel  circumstances.  The  steel 
work  required  in  the  erection  of  the  front  of  the  building  and 
the  new  stories  were  unusually  complicated,  for,  unlike  Amer¬ 
ican  cities,  very  few  public  buildings  are  square  on  plan,  owing 
to  streets  being  in  diverse  directions  and  a  general  absence 
of  square  blocks,  which  predominate  in  America.  In  order 
to  surmount  the  Savoy  difficulties  large  lattice  girders  five  feet 
deep  were  introduced  to  span  the  distance  between  the  out¬ 
side  walls  of  the  building,  and  they  were  so  arranged  to  clear 
all  projections  through  which  they  were  threaded.  These 
girders,  weighing  over  13,000  pounds  each,  had  to  be  ei  ected 
at  a  height  of  100  feet.  To  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the 
task  of  completing  this  work  in  20  days,  the  time  allowed,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  steel  work  had  to  be  sent 
onto  the  platforms  in  4,713  separate  pieces  and  800  rivets  and 
4,160  bolts  placed  in  the  connections. 

To  avoid  delay  when  every  moment  was  of  value,  if  the 
time  limit  was  not  to  be  exceeded,  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
temporarily  “assembled”  at  the  contractor’s  shop  with  a  most 
comprehensive  system  of  marking  which  insured  every  piece 
being  identified  and  placed  in  the  same  position  it  had  occu 
pied  when  temporarily  erected.  The  facade  on  the  rivei 
front  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  high,  and  this  in  Carrara 
ware  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth  Pot 
tery,  London,  in  three  weeks.  No  such  front  has  ever  beei 
erected  in  such  a  short  time  in  England,  or  perhaps  .'n  th( 
world,  the  stupendous  work  being  accomplished  m  eigh 


The  Cracking  of  Bricks.— When  the  brick  are  cracked  n 
the  kiln  there  can  be  several  causes  for  the  same.  Coolim 
cracks  are  caused  by  cooling  too  rapidly  and  opening  up  thi 
chambers  too  fast.  Cracks  are  also  caused  by  damp  flues  am 
uneven  setting  of  the  bottom  courses.  It  can  be  stated  tha 
the  majority  of  the  troubles  of  cracking  are  due  to  the  watei 
smoking,  which  has  been  carried  on  too  rapidly.  In  order  t 
overcome  this  trouble  the  fire  should  not  be  carried  too  fa 
ahead  of  the  drying  chambers,  and  while  it  may  in  some  casf 
retard  the  setting  and  handling  of  the  kiln,  it  will  pay  in  tn 
better  brick  which  will  come  from  the  kiln. — Deut.  Topf. 
Z.  Z.  No.  101,  1910. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay-Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1  8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Interlocking  Brick:  Philip  Yengst,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
989,467.  Patented  April  11,  1911. — This  improved  interlocking 
brick  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  lining  boiler  furnaces 
and  the  like,  and  is  arranged  to  insure  a  firm  interlocking  of 
sucessive  courses  as  well  as  interlocking  of  the  individual 
bricks  in  the  same  course.  To  this  end  each  brick  is  provided 
on  each  face  with  symmetrically  disposed  grooves  and  ribs  B, 


989,677. 


Tile  With  Two  Main  Walls  Connected  by  Temporary  Ribs. 

B',  C,  C',  respectively,  adapted  to  fit  together.  The  bricks 
also  form  offset  shoulders  on  their  sides  as  indicated  at  E. 

Machine  for  Cleaning  and  Sorting  Clay  or  the  Like:  Mich¬ 
ael  Bohn,  of  Nagykikinda,  Austria-Hungary.  988,968.  Patent¬ 
ed  April  11,  1911. — According  to  this  invention  the  substances 
separated  from  the  clay  during  the  screening  process  are 
forced  through  a  return  pipe  indicated  at  5,  which  pipe  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  hopper  of  the  mill  and  is  provided  with  per¬ 
forations  (6),  through  which  the  fine  material  may  pass  and 
thus  be  again  delivered  to  the  cleaner.  Water  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  pump  (4)  if  desired. 

Tile:  Ernest  F.  Wiederholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  as¬ 
signor  to  Wiederholdt  Construction  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  a  corporation  of  Missouri.  989,677.  Patented  April 
18,  1911. — This  improved  tile  is  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  building  of  walls,  chimneys  and  the  like,  and  the  object 


of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  tile  having  two  main  walls  con¬ 
nected  by  temporary  ribs,  such  ribs  serving  to  hold  the  walls 
in  proper  position  during  the  drying  and  burning  operation, 
but  which  web  may  be  readily  broken  out  as  indicated  in 
Figure  2  of  the  illustration  when  the  tile  is  ready  to  be  used. 
After  such  webs  are  broken  out  the  remaining  flanges  (4) 
serve  to  firmly  anchor  the  concrete  or  other  plastic  filling. 


NEW  YORK  FIREPROOFING. 


THE  FIREPROOFING  situation  in  New  York  City  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  inter¬ 
ested.  A  recent  announcement  is  that  the  National 
Fireproofing  Company,  manufacturers  of  hollow  tile  fireproof¬ 
ing  block,  and  Roebling  Construction  Company,  specialists  in 
concrete  fireproofing,  have  practically  agreed  upon  a  basis  sat- 


988,968. 


isfactory  to  both.  The  concrete  interests  in  the  original  dis¬ 
pute  were  backed  by  the  big  cement  companies  and  the  fire¬ 
proofing  company  relied  upon  its  selling  arguments  for  its 
position.  Both  concrete  and  fireproofing  people  had  a  prom¬ 
inent  representative  in  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  feud  between 


the  two  naturally  extended  to  these  representatives,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  reach  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing. 

A  committee  of  revision  was  appointed  to  go  over  the 
ground.  After  a  year  of  careful  study  this  committee  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  Aldermen,  and  there  the  difficulties  began. 
While  it  was  proposed  to  shut  out  the  concrete  industry  en¬ 
tirely  in  favor  of  the  use  of  hollow  tile  fireproofing  in  the 
construction  of  New  York  buildings,  there  was  a  protest  from 
the  cement  manufacturers  that  compelled  those  in  power  to 
hesitate.  When  these  manufacturers  saw  that  they  might  be 
shut  out  from  the  great  New  York  market,  they  began  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  the  result  was  that  the  new  building 
code  was  held  up  indefinitely.  The  act  which  gave  the  hol¬ 
low  tile  people  practical  control  of  the  New  York  market 
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finally  reached  the  Mayor’s  office,  where  it  was  vetoed.  Since 
then  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  fire  in  Newark  which  cost  the  lives  of  scores  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  one  in  Washington  Place,  New  York,  which  was 
even  more  disastrous,  forced  action  upon  New  Y  ork  s  build¬ 
ing  code.  Prominent  men  have  been  at  work  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Building  Employers’  Association  and 
another  representing  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  this 
phase  of  fire  protection.  The  character  of  the  men  on  the 
committee  and  the  interests  they  represent  necessarily  give 
much  weight  to  its  deliberation  and  conclusions.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  this  committee  will  be  the  one  that  will  finally 
determine  what  New  York’s  new  building  cede  shall  be. 

The  feature  of  it  which  will  most  interest  manufacturers 
of  burnt  clay  is  that  in  which  it  is  likely  the  market  will  be 
decided  between  cement  and  clay  products.  The  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  undoubtedly  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
city  will  be  served  by  shutting  out  cement  and  concrete  en¬ 
tirely  and  fireproofing  only  with  burnt  clay.  But  owing  to 
the  powerful  interests  connected  with  the  cement  industry, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  do  that,  and  clay  fireproofing  must 
take  its  chance  with  cement.  It  may  be  that  the  old  saying 
applies  here,  “that  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.” 

The  understanding  which  has  been  reached  between  the 
two  principal  interests  means  this:  If  an  attempt  is  made 
now  or  in  the  near  future  to  revise  New  York’s  building  code 
the  bitter  rivalry  which  defeated  it  at  the  first  attempt  will 
be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Brick  men  may  feel  suie 
that  whatever  results  in  the  future  their  interests  will  be 
fully  protected. 

It  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  any  attempt  at  re¬ 
vision  is  made  that  the  building  interests  will  rush  to  file 
plans  so  as  to  get  in  before  the  more  stringent  regulations 
are  adopted.  This  will  help  the  brick  men  at  the  time  it 
occurs,  and  by  the  time  the  other  people  are  ready  to  go  to 
work  the  new  code  will  be  in  effect  long  enough  so  its  pro¬ 
visions  will  not  frighten  any  one. 


READY-MADE  FARMS. 


One  reason  the  Canadian  Northwest  grows  so  fast,  in  part 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  is  that  its  government 
and  railroads  conspire  to  make  the  settler  prosperous. 

Their  latest  wrinkle  is  “the  ready-made  farm.’  A  tract 
of  land  is  set  aside  for  settlement  and  experts  put  it  in  shape 
for  the  newcomer  to  step  into  a  finished  and  going  place. 
The  “ready-made  poultry  farm’’  is  in  particularly  strong  de- 

It  is  singularly  true  that  the  United  States  is  about  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  does  nothing  to  help  its  people 
“back  to  the  soil”  except  to  tell  them  they  ought  to  go  there. 


IN  OKLAHOMA. 


Two  clippings  from  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal  show 
peculiar  local  phases  of  the  drainage  and  water  problem.  The 
use  of  wells  or  sink  holes  as  outlets  for  drainage  of  cultivated 
lands  will  solve  the  problem  in  many  places  if  the  outlet  is 
properly  constructed  and  protected. 

Draining  a  Depression. 

Oklahoma  Farm  Journal: 

I  have  a  small  tract  of  land  that  has  no  outlet  and  can’t 
be  tiled  on  account  of  being  so  far  from  any  low  drainage,  so 
I  tried  to  drain  by  sinking  a  well  to  the  sand  bed  20  feet  deep, 
but  this  clogs  up  too  easily.  Now,  I  have  since  been  told  that 
if  I  was  to  put  a  well  down  deep  enough  that  it  would  strike 
a  strong  vein  of  water  or  a  running  underground  stream,  that 
would  drain  this  tract.  What  has  been  your  experience  along 
this  line,  and  with  what  results?  Would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  other  subscriber  who  has  had  any  experience  along 
this  line.  ^ ' 

Garfield  County,  Cen.  Oklahoma. 

If  the  shallow  well  which  you  sink  20  feet  deep  to  the  sand 
clogs  up  easilv,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  deep  well  from 
clogging  up?  You  will  not  strike  any  running  underground 
streams.  You  may  strike  a  bed  of  gravel  full  of  water  which 
is  moving  slowly.  About  the  most  practical  method  is  for 
you  to  make  a  sink  hole  down  in  the  sand  and  keep  it  boxed 
up  and  cleared  out  between  rains. — J.  F. 


IRRIGATED  LANDS  IN  THE  RIO  GRAN DE  VALLE Y  SAVED 

BY  DRAINAGE. 


The  problems  of  drainage  that  are  coming  before  the  drain¬ 
age  engineer  and  tilemaker  are  varied  and  sometimes  vexa¬ 
tious. 

Primarily  the  work  consisted  of  removing  surplus  water 
from  farms  and  cultivated  fields  or  lands  that  individual  farm¬ 
ers  wished  to  cultivate. 

An  enlarged  need  of  this  is  shown  and  met  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  drainage  districts  embracing  several  farms,  townships 
and  counties. 

A  peculiar  case  requiring  drainage  is  shown  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  report  on  “The  Drainage  Situation  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  Texas,”  a  report  of  which  is  given  in  Circular 
103,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  by  L.  L.  Hidinger,  Drainage  engineer, 
and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  C.  G.  Elliott,  Chief  of 
Drainage  Investigations.  At  the  suggestion  of  W.  D.  Horna- 
day,  of  Austin,  Texas,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  with 
comments : 

“The  Texas  side  of  the  irrigable  section  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  consists  of  about  450,000  acres  of  land,  lying  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  with  one  side  formed  by  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  apex  near  Samfordyce,  in  the  western  part  of  Hidalgo 
county.  The  largest  part  of  the  area  is  bottom  land,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  land  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“second  lift.”  The  boundary  of  the  second  lift  lands  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  Samfordyce  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Browns¬ 
ville  &  Mexico  railway,  from  Closner  to  a  point  between  Donna 
and  Mercedes,  and  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  a  mile  from  the  railway.  The  elevation  above  the  bot¬ 
toms  varies  from  10  to  35  feet  along  the  southern  boundary 
and  the  slope  is  toward  the  northeast  at  a  rate  of.  about  two 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  slope  of  the  bottoms  is  away  from  the 
river  at  about  the  same  rate  until  the  boundary  of  the  second 
lift  lands  is  encountered,  when  it  slopes  toward  the  east  until 
near  Mercedes,  where  the  slope  continues  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

“The  better  drained  parts  of  this  valley  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  cactus  and  mesquite  trees,  and  the  low-lying, 
poorly  drained  areas  are  covered  with  buisache  bushes  and 
salt  grass.  There  is  also  a  scattering  growth  of  bunch  grass, 
which  affords  some  pasture  for  stock.  Until  recent  years  this 
territory  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  range  purposes  and 
was  very  thinly  populated.  The  only  means  of  transportation 
was  the  Rio  Grande  railroad  from  Brownsville  to  Point  Isabel 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  railroad  has  a  narrow-gauge 
track  that  was  constructed  late  in  the  seventies.  Previous  to 
that  time  all  produce  was  shipped  by  boat  down  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  gulf.  In  1904,  however,  the  St.  Louis,  Browns¬ 
ville  &  Mexico  railway  was  completed.  The  main  line  of  this 
railway  parallels  the  gulf  coast  from  Houston  to  Brownsville, 
and  a  branch  parallels  the  Rio  Grande  from  Harlingen  to  Sain- 
fordyce.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  has  been  wonderful.  There  are  now 
about  thirty-five  land  and  irrigation  companies  in  the  valley, 
representing  an  investment  of  several  million  dollars. 

“The  first  irrigation  scheme  of  any  magnitude  was  put  in 
operation  about  1902,  when  the  Brownsville  Land  and  Irriga¬ 
tion  Company  started  to  grow  rice.  The  yield  of  the  first 
crop  was  excellent  and  a  bright  future  was  predicted  for  the 
rice  industry,  but  the  second  crop  was  not  so  much  of  a  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  growth  of  rice  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
ground  covered  with  water  several  inches  in  depth,  and  in 
order  that  it  might  not  seep  away  too  fast  the  low-lying, 
heavy  clay  soils  were  chosen.  These  soils  contain  a  large 
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mount  of  alkali,  which  was  rapidly  concentrated  at  the  sur- 
ace  by  this  method  of  culture  and  it  soon  became  evident 
hat  rice  could  not  be  profitably  grown. 

“A  large  percentage  of  the  land  upon  which  rice  was 
rown  contains  so  much  alkali  that  crops  cannot  be  profitably 
ultivated,  and  there  are  seeped  and  alkalied  spots  along 
( early  all  of  the  oldest  irrigation  canals,  especially  where 
hey  were  constructed  across  the  light  soils.  Most  of  the 
anals  have  been  carrying  water  but  a  year  or  two,  and  what 
vater  has  seeped  from  them  has  gone  to  fill  the  lower  sub¬ 
oils.  But  in  some  instances,  where  the  depth  to  water  was 
lot  too  great,  where  an  impervious  stratum  was  encountered, 

>r  where  the  loss  was  excessive,  seep  spots  have  begun  to 
ippear  along  the  newer  canals.  Where  resacas  (a  “resaca 
s  an  old  abandoned  river  channel  sometimes  many  miles  in 
'xtent)  have  been  used  for  storage  purposes  for  several 
ears,  seepage  almost  invariably  appears  within  the  area  of 
he  more  pervious  soils.  The  amount  of  water  lost  from 
janals,  the  excessive  use  of  irrigation  water  and  the  rainfall 
rrigation  in  this  valley,  all  indicate  that  a  considerable  part 
)f  the  soil  in  the  irrigated  district  is  being  filled  with  water, 
md  the  appearance  of  deep  spots  clinches  the  arguments. 

“The  natural  surface  drainage  of  the  delta  is  provided  for 
t0  a  limited  extent  by  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a  few  resacas  and 
iepressions  between  the  numerous  resacas.  The  south  side 
Df  the  Arroyo  Colorado  has  a  low  bank,  and  that  stream  natu¬ 
rally  takes  the  surface  drainage  from  a  strip  of  land  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  nearest  resaca  or  the  Rio  Grande  and  on 
the  north  by  the  second  lift  lands.  The  drainage  of  the  bot¬ 
toms  south  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado  is  inadequately  provided 
for  by  broad,  shallow  depressions  between  the  resacas.  These 
depressions  do  not  have  a  definite  channel,  but  hold  the  watei 
that  settles  into  them  until  a  large  volume  is  collected,  when 
part  of  it  forces  its  way  through  the  growth  of  mesquite  and 
swamp  grass  to  the  gulf,  and  the  remainder  stands  in  the  low 
places  until  evaporated. 

“The  resacas  do  not  carry  much  drainage  water,  having 
high  banks,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  toward  the  depres¬ 
sions  that  lie  between  the  resacas,  and  have  about  the  same 
elevations  as  the  bottoms  of  these  old  water  courses.  The 
bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  higher  than  a  large  part  of  the  delta 
lands,  and  the  slope  is  of  course  away  from  it.  During  flood 
periods  the  water  breaks  over  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
between  Samfordyce  and  Run,  at  a  point  southwest  of  Olmito 
and  near  Brownsville.  The  water  that  breaks  over  the  banks 
above  Run  flows  north  until  it  reaches  a  chain  of  old  resacas, 
ponds  and  lakes  near  the  boundary  of  the  second  lift  lands, 
then  follows  this  until  it  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  known  as  Hooks  Arroyo.  If, 
however,  the  channel  of  this  stream  is  not  large  enough  to 
carry  such  water  off,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  moves  north¬ 
westward,  passing  between  Mercedes  and  Donna,  until  it 
reaches  the  north  fork  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  when  pait  of 
the  water  passes  through  the  fork  around  east  of  Mercedes 
and  thence  to  the  main  arroyo,  and  the  remainder  continues 
northeastward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  crossing  the  main 
line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  railway  near  Ly- 
ford.  If  the  overflow  is  small  the  sheet  of  water  is  not  very 
wide,  but  as  the  depth  of  overflow  increases  the  territory  cov¬ 
ered  increases  rapidly  until,  during  a  large  flood,  practically 
all  of  the  bottom  lands  except  the  highest  resaca  banks  are 
flooded.  There  are  two  flood  periods  in  this  part  of  the  val¬ 
ley — one  usually  during  April  or  May,  and  the  other  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  greatest  danger  in  this  respect  is  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  which  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rio  Grande 
City,  Texas.  The  flood  of  September,  1909,  was  caused  by  a 
torrential  rainstorm  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  levee 
along  the  Rio  Grande  is  necessary  to  protect  residents  and 
property  from  a  repetition  of  this  flood.  This  will,  of  course, 
be  a  protection  from  flood  water  only,  and  the  rainfall  and 
waste  irrigation  water  will  have  to  be  conducted  into  the 
Arroyo  Colorado  where  possible  and  a  system  of  drainage 
ditches  provided  between  the  resacas  for  the  remainder. 

“In  1905,  or  only  three  years  after  the  establishment  of  irri¬ 
gation  of  any  magnitude,  assistance  was  asked  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  made  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott  looking  to  the 


improvement  of  the  irrigated  alkali-infested  lands  by  drainage. 
Several  drainage  systems  for  the  reclamation  of  alkalied 
lands  were  designed  and  instructions  given  regarding  the 
washing  of  the  soil. 

“A  drainage  district  has  been  organized  near  Brownsville 
to  construct  outlet  channels  for  the  territory  lying  north  and 
east  of  Brownsville  and  Olmito.  Two  large  ditches  are  con¬ 
templated,  one  starting  west  of  the  Ohio  &  Texas  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany’s  plantation,  extending  eastward  across  it  and  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
the  other  starting  near  Olmito  and  passing  to  the  northeast 
through  Tule  lake  into  an  arm  of  the  gulf. 

“Some  of  the  heavy  clay  subsoils  are  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick,  and  from  all  appearances  will  make  reasonably 
good  tile.  Most  of  the  brick  made  therefrom  would  not  stand 
the  standard  test  usually  applied  to  building  brick,  but  they 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  in  this  climate,  and  it  is  quite  piob- 
able  that  the  same  will  be  true  of  tile.  A  tile  factory  is  now 
being  built  at  Brownsville,  and  in  the  near  future  its  product 
will  be  available. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  general  situation  throughout  the  Pacific  northwest 
is  very  quiet,  in  fact,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  quieter  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  The  early  spring  started  out  all 
right,  but  as  the  season  advanced  it  became  quieter  and  duller, 
and  there  is  practically  nothing  doing.  The  only  exception  is 
Portland,  which  is  keeping  up  its  record.  On  account  of  the 
building  strikes  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  everything  has  been 
closed  down  in  the  building  line  for  over  a  month,  and  there 
is  little  hopes  that  it  will  be  settled  in  the  near  future.  The 
building  in  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma  is  only  slight,  and 
not  many  big  buildings  are  contemplated. 

The  Vancouver  Sewer  Pipe  and  Refractories  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  which  was  organized  over  a  year 
ago,  have  now  made  final  arrangement  for  the  erection  of 
their  plant  at  Sumas  Mountain.  Walter  C.  Mitchell  has  been 
retained  as  superintendent  of  the  new  concern. 

The  Columbia  Clay  Company,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  with 
their  plant  located  at  Anvil  Island,  is  now  installing  a  Fate 
Premier  combination  machine,  Bensing  cutter  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  to  improve  their  output  of  brick.  They  have  a  very 
ready  market  in  Vancouver.  Mr.  E.  Cook  is  the  managing 
director  of  this  company. 

Mr.  S.  Geijsbeelt,  of  Portland,  has  been  retained  by  the 
city  of  Seattle  as  clay  expert  in  connection  with  the  Cedar 
xaver  watershed  condemnation  proceedings,  which  are  now 
being  tried  before  the  Superior  Court  of  King  county. 

In  order  to  advance  the  building  business  in  Spokane,  the 
architects  have  proposed  a  conference  of  architects,  builders, 
material  men  and  workmen  at  which  locai  building  material 
prices  will  be  investigated.  If  materials  become  lower 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  Spokane  architects  that  they  will  be  able 
to  start  quite  a  number  of  new  buildings. 

The  Catching  brick  yard  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  has  been 
bought  by  E.  Gurney  and  Otis  Riser,  who  have  taken  charge 
of  the  plant  and  will  operate  the  same  at  once  as  a  common 
brick  proposition. 

The  Sandstone  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company’s  plant 
at  Calgary  is  now  ready  for  operation.  They  will  only  burn 
the  brick  for  the  present  in  open  kilns,  and  expect  to  build 
continuous  kilns  next  year.  \  Siwash. 


CERAMIC  ENGINEERING. 


The  Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineering  Company,  Schultz 
building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
“Ceramic  Engineering.”  It  is  a  booklet  of  sixty-four  pages 
and  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  much  new  matter  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts  of  driers,  kilns, 
furnaces,  geological  sections,  etc.  It  is  not  a  mere  tiade 
catalogue  but  instead  contains  discussions  of  the  various 
features  of  clayworking,  and  every  clayworker  will  find 
something  of  interest  in  it.  Mailed  free  to  any  one  interested. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Question.  We  enclose  you  two  analyses  of  our  clay.  What 
is  your  guess  as  to  the  best  use  this  clay  might  be  put,  that 
is,  what  sort  of  brick  would  it  make? 

Answer.  The  first  step  would  be  to  obtain  the  average 
percentage  of  the  two  analyses  furnished,  to-wit: 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Average. 

Silica  . 

_  65.14 

62.20 

63.67 

Alumina  . 

_  24.10 

26.18 

25.14 

Oxide  of  iron  .  .  . 

_  2.14 

3.04 

2.59 

Lime  . 

.  ...  1.10 

0.73 

0.92 

Magnesia  . 

trace 

trace 

92.48 

92.15 

92.32 

The  fact  that  the  total  footings  of  the  elementary  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  clay  do  not  come  close  ta  100  per  cent,  is  sufficietnt 
evidence  that  the  analyses  are  incomplete,  but  what  it  is  that 
is  lacking  is  a  question  of  guesswork,  something  like  your 
question:  “What  is  your  guess  as  to  the  best  use  this  clay 
might  be  put,  that  is,  what  sort  of  a  brick  will  it  make?” 

Even  with  a  complete  elementary  analysis  furnished  it  is 
not  an  easy  proposition  to  make  an  approximately  correct 
calculation  as  to  what  the  presented  clay  will  be  good  for  in 
burnt  clay  ware.  The  physical  condition  of  the  component 
parts  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such  a  determination.  As  a 
preliminary  step  we  may  carry  out  the  series  of  calculations, 
as  shown  and  explained  in  the  December,  1910,  number  of 
The  Clay-Worker,  page  636.  So  for  a  kaolinite  calculation, 
assuming  that  all  the  alumina  is  taken  up  in  the  kaolinite,  in 
that  no  alkalies  are  given  for  a  feldspar  estimation,  we  would 
then  have: 

25.41  alumina  X  1.1772  =  29.595  silica 

25.14  alumina 

54.735  kaolinite 

The  water  determination  for  this  kaolinite  is  as  follows: 

25.14  X  0.3544=  (water)  8.90 
Analysis  furnished  .  92.32 

101.22 

New  total  for  analysis,  which  would  be  within  allowable  error, 
as  brick  clays  are  as  a  rule  very  variable  in  the  same  bed. 
With  these  new  figures  we  have  thus  far  accounted  for  63.635 
kaolinite,  consisting  of 


25.14  all  of  the  alumina 
29.595  part  of  silica 
8.90  all  of  water 


63.635 

The  silica  content  now  stands: 

Silica  as  per  analysis .  63.67 

Taken  out  for  kaolinite  .  29.595 

Remaining  for  disposition  .  34.075 


We  now  figure  on  the  iron  and  lime,  taking  up  their  quota 
of  silica  left  over  to  form  tri-silicates,  and  thus  we  have: 

2.59  iron  X  1.125  =  2.91375  silica  taken  up 
0.92  lime  X  3.214  =  2.95688  silica  taken  up 


5.87063 


Silica  as  before  .  34.075 

Less  (for  iron  and  lime) . ,  5.87063 


Remainder  as  free  silica,  with  no  fluxes  present 

to  act  upon  it .  28.20437 


As  the  results  now  stand  we  have: 


Kaolinite  (clay  substance)  .  63.635 

Tri-silicate  of  iron  .  5.50375 

Tri-silicate  of  lime  .  3.87688 

Free  silica  .  28.20437 


63.635 

5.50375 

3.87688 

28.20437 


Totals  . 101.22000  101.22000 

From  this  last  data  we  would  be  able  to  find  good  result 


conclusions  if  we  knew  the  physical  condition  of  these  parts. 
For  instance,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  kaolinite  is  plas¬ 
tic  or  not.  A  ball  clay  or  kaolin  may  analyze  practically  the 
same,  yet  one  may  be  plastic  and  the  other  not.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  silica  is  fine-grained  or  not  .  Silica  may 
act  as  a  flux  at  a  high  enough  temperature  if  it  is  fine-grained 
enough,  whereas  the  coarser  silica  will  fuse  only  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  thus  not  enter  into  total  action.  Yet  it  may  be  that 
the  fused  silica  may  bond  enough  to  cement  the  coarser  par¬ 
ticles  together.  We  also  know  that  silica  as  a  flux  may  drive 
out  sulphur  from  sulphate  of  lime  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  next  part  of  the  problem  is:  Is  the  iron  and  lime 
cited  in  the  analysis  in  a  free  state  or  in  combination?  If 
they  are  free  it  will  take  a  higher  heat  to  produce  fusion  or 
fluxing  effect  than  if  they  were  in  a  combined  state  origi¬ 
nally.  Silicate  of  lime  might  he  termed  a  specific  flux  for 
kaolinite  and  when  burned  under  proper  conditions  reacts 
very  strong.  Iron  and  lime  in  a  clay  burnt  under  oxidizing 
conditions  with  a  sulphur  content  fuel  produces  a  red  color, 
as  the  sulphate  of  lime  would  not  enter  into  combination  as 
such,  and  under  reducing  conditions  for  producing  the  often 
sought  “sulphur  yellow”  color  the  iron  and  lime  are  not  in 
the  proper  proportion,  neither  do  the  proper  proportions  exist 
as  the  iron  should  to  the  alumina. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  with  the  limited  information 
furnished  it  is  practically  impossible  to  furnish  very  accurate 
information,  but  we  do  know  that  the  amount  of  detrimental 
fluxes  is  very  small,  so  we  could  give  the  following  opinion  as 
a  guess:  If  the  clay  is  in  the  proper  physical  condition  and 
the  brick  are  burned  hard  enough  under  proper  conditions  the 
result  will  be  a  serviceable  red  brick,  it  being  assumed  that 
the  clay  needs  a  high  temperature  for  burning  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  low  percentage  of  fluxes. 

The  high  percentage  of  possibly  free  silica  and  low  per¬ 
centage  of  fluxes  in  all  probability  bar  out  the  clay  from  being 
a  good  paving  brick  shale,  but  as  it  originally  represents  a 
high  fire-standing  body,  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  with  a  proper  mixture  of  other  clays  ‘or  fluxes  a  good 
paver  may  be  produced.  The  percentage  of  fluxes  present, 
evidenced  by  the  analysis  submitted,  is  too  high  to  make  a 
first-class  fire  brick  out  of  the  clay. 


AND  IT  IS  CLAIMED  MACON  IS  A  DRY  TOWN. 


During  the  wind  and  rain  storm  at  Macon,  Ga.,  recently, 
.E.  D.  Arnett,  an  official  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Company,  awoke, 
and  was  surprised  and  startled  to  feel  something  tightly 
wound  around  his  arm. 

Jumping  out  of  the  bed,  he  turned  on  the  electric  light, 
and  saw  a  green  moccasin,  more  than  three  feet  long,  head 
uplifted  and  fangs  protruding,  looking  him  in  the  face.  He 
grabbed  his  coat,  and  using  it  as  a  shield  and  a  glove,  man¬ 
aged  to  unwind  the  snake,  which  he  flung  away  from  him. 

The  snake  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  promptly 
coiled  and  showed  no  signs  of  departing.  Mr.  Arnett  immedi¬ 
ately  forsook  his  apartments,  and,  despite  the  mosquitoes, 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  sleeping  on  the  dining 
table  downstairs.  A  hickory  tree  grows  beside  Mr.  Arnett’s 
bed  room  window,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  snake  was 
driven  from  it  into  the  room  by  the  storm.  His  nerves  are 
still  shaky  from  his  unusual  experience. — Exchange. 


TERRA  COTTA  BEST  AND  SAFEST. 


Two  amateur  carpenters  were  talking  about  standing  on 
a  high  scaffold  and  one  said  that  he  felt  safer  when  he  had 
his  feet  on  “terra  cotta.” 
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dwellings  has  stopped,  only  those  with  money  to  build  ex¬ 
pensive  homes  being  financially  able  to  comply  with  its 
provisions.  The  present  administration  is  enforcing  the  code 
vigorously,  and  more  than  one  fight  with  the  inspectors  has 
occurred.  Expensive  permits,  and  even  more  expensive  in¬ 
spections  are  provided  for  and  the  result  is  builders  are 
loath  to  undertake  any  operations  of  moment.  The  builders 
hope  to  have  the  code  revised  before  very  long.  Burton. 


AN  IOWA  TILE  FACTORY. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  power  plant  and 
machine  room  of  the  tile  factory  of  Charles  W.  Johnson, 
Center  Point,  Iowa. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  power  is  furnished  by  a  “four 
cross”  compound  engine,  although  the  cross  beam,  or  sweep, 
over  the  machine  does  not  show  under  the  shadow  of  the 
roof. 

The  machine  is  of  the  plunger  type  and  the  clay  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  pit  soaking. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


THE  Hackensack  district  the  yards  are  all 
business,  with  an  outlook  for  approximately 
80,000,000  this  season.  Some  have  said  that 
as'  many  as  100,000,000  would  be  turned  out 
and  this  may  be  true  yet,  but  probably  80,- 
000,000  will  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  yards 
are  all  full  and  most  sheds  have  arches  laid 
up  and  burning.  Nearly  all  have  sufficient 
contracts  to  take  the  bulk  of  their  product.  Not  much  sur¬ 
plus  is  expected  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

In  the  Raritan  section  the  same  encouraging  conditions 
prevail.  Many  manufacturers  have  long-term  contracts  and 
many  orders  calling  for  deliveries  in  August  and  September 
are  on  file.  Movement  is  moderately  active  and  prices  have 
remained  reasonably  steady  around  $6.75.  Fluctuations  have 
not  been  as  serious  as  they  are  sometimes  and  the  market, 
as  a  whole,  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  improved  building 


Making  Drain  Tile  at  C.  W.  Johnson’s  Tile  Factory,  Center  Point,  Iowa. 


conditions  which  have  prevailed  over  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  field. 

The  Raritan  and  Hackensack  manufacturers  all  have  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  market  and  are  proceeding  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  dullness  has  passed  and  the  future  will 
see  rather  better  conditions  than  those  just  passed. 

The  board  of  education  of  Hackensack  has  let  the  con¬ 
tract  for  its  new  grammar  school  to  the  John  T.  Brady  Com¬ 
pany  for  approximately  $142,000.  It  will  be  of  brick,  three 
stories  high,  contain  twenty-four  class  rooms  and  an  as¬ 
sembly  room  capable  of- seating  1,200  people.  Work  will 
begin  at  once  and  the  contracts  call  for  its  completion  in 
eight  months.  The  architect  is  W  L.  Stoddart,  of  New  York, 
a  young  man  who  has  a  brilliant  future  before  him.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  schools  in  the  State  when  finished. 

Hackensack  is  struggling  with  a  building  code  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  injuring  building.  It  has  all  the  require¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  code  intended  for  a  big  city,  and  yet 
they  are  applied  rigorously  in  a  small  town.  So  far  this 
season  the  effect  of  the  code  has  been  disastrous.  Building 


Mr.  Johnson  is  a  farmer  who  makes  tile  during  slack 
times  and  in  favorable  weather  for  his  own  use  and  sells  his 
surplus  to  his  neighbors.  He  only  intends  to  make  tile  for 
a  few  seasons  as  ,a  means  of  aiding  the  farm  and  rearing  and 
educating  his  children. 

With  this  method  of  combining  tilemaking  with  farming, 
Mr.  Johnson  can,  in  a  measure,  lead  the  simple  life  free  from 
the  aggravations  and  irritations  of  the  proprietors  of  more 
pretentious  factories.  He  is  not  troubled  with  the  problems 
of  complex  machinery  for  preparing  and  conveying  his  clay. 
Freight  schedules,  labor  unions,  advertising  and  competition 
do  not  disturb  his  sleep  nor  peace  of  mind.  His  investment 
is  small,  depreciation  in  value  inconsiderable,  while  his  per 
cent,  of  profit  is  far  greater  than  the  larger  plants  can  ever 
show. 


It  is  said  that  speculation  is  the  cancer  of  modern  times. 
This  may  be  true  if  applied  to  the  seeming  incurableness  of 
the  fever  for  speculation.  But  cancer  generally  confines  itse 
to  injuring  and  killing  off  the  people  it  inflicts,  vhile  the 
speculator  injures  and  inflicts  others  besides  himself. 
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AMONG  ALABAMA  CLAYWORKERS 


HE  NATIONAL  Mosaic  Flooring  Company,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  which  was  established  in  Mo¬ 
bile  several  years  ago  by  Cuban  capitalists, 
who  own  several  such  plants  in  Cuba,  was  re¬ 
cently  bought  by  Mobile  capitalists,  William 
F.  Tebbets  and  F.  Benemelis,  and  a  branch 
office  has  been  opened  in  Birmingham  under 
the  management  of  M.  J.  Brennan.  A  branch 
office  will  be  opened,  in  the  near  future,  in 
Atlanta.  A  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Woodward 
building  has  been  set  aside  for  display  purposes  by  Mr.  Bren¬ 
nan.  This  display  is  singularly  attractive,  well  laid  out  with 
an  artistic  finish  to  it,  representing  the  many  different  de¬ 
signs  and  kinds  of  tile  flooring.  This  office  has  just  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Birmingham  and  yet  the  business  has  welL 
started  coming  in,  and  Mr.  Brennan  states  that  the  prospects 
are  exceptionally  bright.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  National 
Mosaic  Flooring  Company  to  gradually  establish  branch  offices 
over  the  entire  country  and  in  time  make  the  products  of  the 
company  assume  the  proportion  of  a  national  demand.  Before 
coming  with  the  National  Company,  Mr.  Brennan  was  an  in- 
surrecto  in  Mexico  under  Madero,  the  insurrecto  leader.  Mr. 
Brennan  was  a  staff  captain  and  among  other  battles  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  that  of  the  battle  of  Agua  Prieta, 
which  was  fought  just  across  the  American  border  in  front 
of  Douglass,  Arizona,  over  which  this  country  was  so  stir¬ 
red  up. 

F.  E.  Ladd,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ladd-Birchy  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  was  in  Birmingham  recently  on  a 
few  days’  visit  and  in  talking  of  Alabama’s  great  mineral 
deposits,  said: 

“It  is  not  generally  known  that  ganister,  the  mineral 
from  which  silicia  brick  is  made,  is  found  in  only  three  states 
of  the  Union,  Alabama,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania.  This 
particular  clay  deposit  is  found  in  only  two  sections  of  this 
state,  in  the  Birmingham  district  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Payne,  and  is  utilized  in  the  making  of  Bilicia  brick  by 
only  two  firms  in  this  state,  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractor¬ 
ies  at  Wylam,  Ala.,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Ladd- 
Birchy  Company  at  Fort  Payne.” 

A  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  circuit  court  at  Birmingham 
by  F.  E.  Ladd  and  Charlie  Birchy,  doing  business  as  the 
Ladd-Birchy  Brick  Company,  of  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  against  the 
Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency,  asking  for  $30,000  damages, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  defendant  issued  a  libelous  statement 
or  report  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  plaintiff,  which  im¬ 
paired  their  business  standing  and  credit.  This  notice  of 
suit  has  created  a  lot  of  interest  here  among  business  firms 
in  general.  i 

The  plant  of  the  Geiger  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Geiger,  Ala.,  is  now  completed  and  the  first  brick  has  just 
been  manufactured.  This  plant  was  built  on  the  most  modern 
and  approved  lines  and  brick  will  be  burned  under  the  latest 
improved  methods.  This  plant  is  expected  to  become  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  manufacturing  life  of  South  Alabama,  and  reports 
are  that  later  on  either  the  plant  will  be  enlarged  or  an¬ 
other  one  built,  all  according  to  the  condition  of  business  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Ray  Crow,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  railroad,  is  promoting  the 
enterprise,  and  this  in  itself  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  great 
success  of  the  new  enterprise. 

James  S.  Shannon  of  Birmingham  (Woodward  Building) 
contemplates  installing  a  brick  plant  with  capacity  of  40,000 
to  50,000  brick  daily,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  desirous  of 
corresponding  with  some  person  familiar  with  the  practical 
details  of  the  business  to  help  him  in  the  development  of 
the  project  in  an  Alabama  town  having  competitive  freight 
rate  to  Birmingham,  and  where  he  owns  an  unlimited  supply 
of  fire  clay  and  shale. 

The  Wilpicoba  Clay  Works,  at  Ragland,  Ala.,  which  was 
recently  bought  by  J.  H.  Hall,  of  the  Hall  &  Parker  Contract¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 


Ragland  Brick  Company.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
20,000  paving  brick  and  30,000  common  clay  brick,  and  is  now- 
being  run  under  full  capacity.  In  all,  the  plant  is  manufactur¬ 
ing  paving  blocks,  repress  builders,  Orientals  and  common 
brick.  J.  H.  Hall  is  president  and  A.  B.  Domingos,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  with  main  offices  at  Macon,  Ga.  W.  R.  Golson 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  at  Ragland,  succeeding 
C.  H.  Pitman. 

Trade  conditions  at  Birmingham  are  just  about  on  a  par 
with  those  of  last  month,  neither  dull  nor  brisk.  However, 
it  is  generally  considered  by  the  clay  workers  that  the  slight 
dullness  is  more  of  a  calm  before  the  storm  than  a  regular, 
lasting  status.  Highest  hopes  are  held  for  good  business  this 
fall,  and  even  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  expected  that  things 
will  take  on  a  boom. 

The  new  equipment  recently  purchased  by  the  Jenkins 
Brick  Company,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  been  set  up  and  is 
now  in  operation,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  36,- 
000,000  brick  per  annum,  with  this  figure  the  Jenkins  Brick 
Company  becoming  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Montgomery  dis¬ 
trict.  Incorporated  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000  the 
Jenkins  Brick  Company  has  been  uniformly  successful  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  concern,  writes: 

“Trade  conditions  seem  to  be  improving  and  though  larger 
industrial  operations  are  just  resuming  normal  volume,  con¬ 
tracting  and  construction  work  is  more  active  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  our  prospects  for  the 
summer  are  unusually  good,  while  we  expect  to  have  every 
resource  taxed  by  the  demand  for  brick  the  coming  fall. 

“This  condition  applies  to  nearly  every  brickmaking  plant 
in  the  state,  too,  I  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  lately.” 

Associated  with  Mr.  Jenkins  are  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Sr.,  his 
father,  who  is  president;  W.  L.  Lancaster,  vice-president,  and 
B.  L.  Gaddis,  treasurer,  while  the  works  of  the  company  are 
located  at  Wetumpka,  a  short  distance  from  Montgomery. 

The  Brick  Selling  Company  of  Birmingham,  of  which  L.  L. 
Stephenson  is  president;  C.  D.  Patterson,  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager,  and  C.  S.  Lawson,  auditor,  has  just  secured 
two  very  large  orders  for  Stephenson’s  Oriental  brick,  which 
is  manufactured  by  the  Stephenson  plant  at  Lovick,  Ala.  The 
huge  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building,  upon  which 
work  was  just  recently  started,  and  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  building,  upon  which  work  will  start 
m  the  near  future,  are  the  two  buildings  due  to  be  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  highly  artistic  Stephenson’s  Oriental  brick. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  will  be  ten  stories  high  and  entirely 
of  brick,  excepting  the  bottom  front,  while  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
building  will  be  four  stories  high  and  entirely  of  brick,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bottom  front,  which,  like  that  of  the 
former,  will  be  of  stone.  The  handsome  new  home  of  the 
Elks  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  is  now  nearing  completion,  used 
the  Stephenson  Oriental  exclusively.  Numerous  buildings 
and  1’esidenees  over  the  entire  South  are  utilizing  it,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  and  the  name  “Stephenson’s  Ori¬ 
ental”  is  now  a  by-word  among  architects,  contractors  and 
builders  throughout  the  Southland. 

L.  L.  Stephenson,  president  of  the  Brick  Selling  Com¬ 
pany,  has  moved  with  his  family  from  Birmingham  to  his 
summer  home  at  Lovick,  Ala.,  near  the  Stephenson  shale 
brick  plant,  owned'  by  him. 

At  the  last  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Builders’  and 
Traders’  Exchange  of  Birmingham,  July  10,  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  organization  were  finally  adopted.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  under  which  the  association  has 
been  working  since  its  organization  some  time  ago,  were  of 
a  tentative  nature  only.  On  or  about  July  15,  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  huge  barbecue,  which  will  be  made  an  annual 
affair,  at  one  of  the  local  parks,  and  this  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  of  the  social 
events  of  the  organization,  of  which  a  number  have  been 
held  so  far.  The  Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  build¬ 
ing  industries,  uplifting  the  building  trades,  and  injecting 
harmony  and  business  co-operation  into  the  life  of  the  trade. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  as  follows:  John  W.  Sib¬ 
ley,  president;  Frank  H.  Conner,  first  vice-president;  Allen 
J.  Krebs,  second  vice-president;  J.  H.  Eddy,  treasurer,  and 
G.  T.  Stafford,  secretary.  a.  L.  A. 
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*the  operation  of  producer  gas 

FIRED  COMPARTMENT  KILNS. 

By  George  C.  F.  Vater,  Daytox,  Ohio. 

(PART  II. — Continued  from  June  Clay-Worker.) 

Preheating. 

The  object  of  the  preheating  stage  is  to  utilize  the  heat 
contained  in  the  waste  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion 
to  the  farthest  limit  consistent  with  all  the  other  requirements. 

The  practical  limit  with  which  the  waste  gases  may  be 
drawn  off  is  about  250  degrees  to  300  degrees  F.  when  the 
water-smoking  is  done  with  hot  air  only.  This  limit  again 
gives  us  a  means  to  determine  the  necessary  length  of  the  pre¬ 
heating  range,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  compartments  through 
which  the  waste  gases  have  to  be  drawn  before  being  taken 
over  to  the  main  draft  flue.  This  number  of  compartments 
will  vary,  according  to  ware  and  conditions,  between  four 
and  six. 

The  last  compartment,  i.  e.„  the  one  which  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  the  main  draft  flue,  should  always  be  equipped  with 
a  draft  gauge.  Careful  record  of  the  draft  should  be  kept  so 
as  to  gradually  establish  for  each  chamber  the  draft  with 
which  the  best  conditions  are  created  and  the  best  results 
obtained  from  the  burn.  No  accurate  directions  could  be 
given  as  to  the  draft  to  be  carried  at  this  point,  as  this  alto¬ 
gether  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  different  ma¬ 
terials.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  strongest 
draft  should  be  canned  that  can  be  used  without  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  ware.  Always,  however,  the  draft  at  this  point 
must  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
full  fire  compartment,  as  explained  below. 

The  temperature  obtainable  in  the  compartment  directly 
ahead  of  the  one  under  finishing  heat  is  about  300  degrees  to 
400  degrees  F.  below  the  finishing  heat.  This  point  also  forms 
a  valuable  guide  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  heat  in  the  full 
fire  chamber,  as  it  simply  means  that,  if  such  a  temperature 
is  reached  in  the  preheating  Avare,  the  heat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  finishing  chamber  is  coming  along  well.  In  other  words, 
a  uniform’ burn  is  insured  for  the  compartment  just  being  fin¬ 
ished.  With  proper  damper  regulation  and  attention  to  the 
gas  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  readily  obtained. 

Full  Fire. 

The  object  of  the  full  fire  is  to  gradually  bring  the  ware  up 
to  the  temperature  at  which  they  develop  their  best  properties 
in  regard  to  hardness,  absorption,  color,  etc.,  as  may  be  the 

case. 

As  a  rule  the  time  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  burn  will 
be  24  hours,  though  with  light  (in  weight)  Avare,  as  small 
drain  tile,  etc.,  it  should  economically  be  shortened  to  18  to 
20  hours.  In  rare  cases  and  for  specific  reasons  a  longer  time, 
or  36  to  48  hours,  may  be  advisable.  With  chambers  of  small 
cross  -section  the  duration  of  the  finishing  heat,  when  ordi¬ 
nary  brick-burning  temperatures  are  inArolved,  may  easily  be 
brought  to  12  to  15  hours,  even  with  solid  ware. 

♦  Naturally,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  longer  the  time 
spent  on  the  finishing  heat  the  higher  will  be  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Avare  in  the  cooling  range  Avill  be  cooled  down 
by  the  secondary  air  passing  through  it  beyond  a  point  at 
Avhich  it  can  heat  this  secondary  air  up  to  a  desirable  and 
economical  temperature.  And  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  this 
condition  will  become  Avorse  Avith  every  additional  hour.  Thus 
just  at  the  time  when  the  highest  heat  shall  be  obtained  the 
conditions  are  most  unfaAmrable. 

Incidentally,  with  the  decrease  in  available  heat  in  the 
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cooling  ware  the  volume  of  the  secondary  air  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  is  becoming  less.  This  means  that  the  amount  of 
secondary  air  by  Aveight  brought  in  to  support  the  combustion 
of  the  gas  is  becoming  greater  all  along.  We  are,  therefore, 
burning  with  a  greater  excess  of  air  than  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  thus  encountering  another  source  of  considerable  less 
in  heat,  which  we  have  to  make  up  by  additional  fuel.  Fur¬ 
ther  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  a  given  material  within 
certain  limits,  drawn  by  its  characteristic  qualities,  the  fastest 
burn  will  bring  out  the  most  beautiful  effect  of  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  capable. 

When  ready  to  take  up  a  new  chamber,  i.  e.,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  all  conditions  haAre  been  found  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  we  may  proceed  to  form  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  gas  main  and  gas  distributing  flue  by  means  of  the  gas 
breeching,  leaving,  however,  the  butterfly  valve  in  this  con¬ 
nection  closed  as  yet.  Then  we  have  to  open  slightl\  all  the 
distributing  valves  in  the  gas  distributing  flue  for  the  new 
chamber.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  point  to  the 
areas  obtainable  by  raising  these  valves  to  certain  heights. 
By  Avay  of  illustration  figures  are  given  beloAV  for  three  sizes: 

Areas  of  Gas  Valves  (Mushrooms). 


9  in.  Valve 

12  in.  Valve 

14  in.  Valva 

63.61  sq.  in. 

113  sq.  in. 

153.9  sq.  in. 

Raise. 

27.27  sq.in.cfce. 

37.69  sq.in.cfce.  4 

3.98  sq.in.cfce. 

1-16=0.0625 

in..  1.77  sq.  in. 

2.36  sq.  in. 

2.75  sq.  in. 

14=0.125  in 

3.53  sq.  in. 

4.71  sq.  in. 

5.50  sq.  in. 

14=0.25  in. 

....  7.06  sq.  in. 

9.42  sq.  in. 

11.00  sq.  in. 

3/8— 0.375  in 

...  10.60  sq.  in 

14.13  sq.  in. 

16.50  sq.  in. 

i/2=0. 5  in. 

_  14.14  sq.  in. 

18.85  sq.  in. 

22.00  sq.  in. 

5/8=0.625  in 

. . .  17.67  sq.  in. 

23.56  sq.  in. 

27.50  sq.  in. 

34=0.75  in. 

....  21.20  sq.  in. 

28.27  sq.  in. 

33.00  sq.  in. 

1  in . 

_  28.27  sq.  in. 

37.69  sq.  in. 

44.00  sq.  in. 

2  in . 

91/  in 

....  56.54  sq.  in. 

RS  fil  sn  in 

75.38  sq.  in. 

88.00  sq.  in. 

LJ  74;  Hi . 

3  in . 

113.07  sq.  in. 

132.00  sq.  in. 

3%  in . 

■154.00  sq.  in. 

These  figures  will  be  valuable  as  a  guide  in  handling  the 
valves.  The  areas  shown  are  the  actual  areas  obtained,  and 
it  will  be  evident  that  with  decrease  in  area  the  resistance 
brought  about  by  the  friction  of  the  gas  on  the  faces  of  A'alve 
and  seat  is  increased.  Therefore  the  amount  of  gas  flowing 
through  a  valve  will  become  increasingly  less  with  decreasing 
areas,  more  so  than  would  appear  from  the  proportion  of  the 
areas. 

After  the  distributing  valves  have  been  opened  the  butter¬ 
fly  in  the  neAV  gas  connection  should  be  opened  slightly.  This 
done,  we  have  to  close  the  butterfly  and  also  the  mushroom 
valves  of  the  finished  chamber  proportionately.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  tAvo,  as  may  seem  warranted  in  each  particular 
case  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  chambers,  proceed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  gas  distributing  valves  and  the  main  gas 
connection  for  the  new  chamber,  gradually  and  simultaneously 
decreasing  the  areas  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  chamber. 

After  the  gas  connection  to  the  neAV  chamber  has  been 
formed  the  draft  connections  also  have  to  be  advanced  one 
chamber.  Thereby,  that  water-smoking  chamber  nearest  the 
fire  Avhich  in  regular  operation  and  with  proper  care  should 
have  obtained  a  heat  of  about  250  degrees  to  300  degrees  F., 
or  which  has  otherAvise  qualified  as  perfectly  dry,  will  come 
into  the  fire  range.  Should  for  some  reason  or  other  this 
chamber  not  yet  be  far  enough  advanced,  the  forming  of  the 
waste  gas  draft  connection  by  way  of  this  chamber  should  be 
deferred  until  the  same  is  in  proper  condition. 

The  procedure  of  advancing  the  draft  connection  is  as  fol- 
Ioavs.  For  instance: 

Old  arrangement — 

No.  4.  Waste  gas  draft  connection. 

No.  5.  Water-smoke  draft  connection,  high  beat. 

No.  6.  Water-smoke  draft  connection,  low  heat. 

No.  7.  Freshly  set. 
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Then  the  new  arrangement  w  ill  have  to  be — 

No.  5.  Waste  gas  draft  connection. 

No.  6.  Water-smoke  draft  connection. 

No.  7.  Water-smoke  draft  connection. 

To  accomplish  this,  before  leaving  the  top  of  the  kiln,  move 
the  hot  air  breechings  from  No.  5  to  No.  7,  giving  the  butter¬ 
fly  valves  only  a  very  small  opening,  at  the  same  time  closing 
the  butterfly  or  slide  damper  in  water-smoking  flue  between 
No.  5  and  No.  6. 

Then  wre  have  to  move  the  hot  air  breeching  at  the  far  end 
of  the  cooling  range,  which  had  been  supplying  No.  6  with 
warm  air  to  the  chamber  ahead  of  the  one  which  had  been 
sending  hot  air  to  No.  5,  at  the  same  time  closing  butterfly1  in 
water-smoking  flue  between  these  two  new  connections  and 
opening  the  old  one.  Thus  the  hotter  air  will  be  draw'n  to 
No.  6  and  the  warm  air  to  No.  7. 

In  such  cases  where  there  is  no  “endless”  water-smoking 
flue,  but  only  a  “straight”  flue,  the  transfer  of  the  breechings 
has  to  take  place  as  described.  Instead  of  diverting,  however, 
the  hot  air  currents  to  both  sides  by  butterfly  or  by  the  slide 
dampers,  the  hot  air  travels  in  the  same  direction  (except 
when  wTater-smoking  the  end  chamber  of  a  single  battery 
kiln).  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  necessary  for  the 
cooler  water-smoking  chamber  has  to  be  done  in  this  case  by 
judicious  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  breechings. 
The  frequent  use  of  a  thermometer  as  a  guide  of  course  is 
obligatory. 

These  arrangements  made,  with  “open  battery”  kilns,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  ground  floor,  move  the  extra  draft  breeching  to 
chamber  No.  7  and  set  same  in  place,  thus  connecting  the  up¬ 
take  from  the  collecting  flue  under  No.  7  to  the  corresponding 
downtake  to  the  main  draft  flue,  but  leave  the  butterfly  valve 
in  this  breeching  closed.  Then,  after  setting  the  butterfly  of 
draft  breeching  on  No.  5  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  full  area, 
the  paper  partition  covering  the  bags  of  No.  5  should  be  torn, 
if  not  already  bursted  by  the  suction  or  burnt,  and  the  area 
of  the  butterfly  of  draft  breeching  on  No.  4  reduced  so  that 
the  combined  area  of  draft  breeching  on  No.  4  and  No.  5  will 
equal  about  that  which  had  been  carried  bv  draft  breeching 
on  No.  4,  or  to  such  area  as  in  the  course  of  time  and  by 
experience  in  previous  burns  has  been  established  as  the 
proper  one. 

Now  we  open  the  butterfly  of  draft  breeching  on  No.  7 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obtain  a  reading  on  the  draft  gauge  of 
1  mm,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  found  correct  to  start 
with. 

Draft  breeching  No.  6  should  also  be  looked  after  so  that 
no  jump  in  the  gauge  reading  will  occur. 

If  the  kiln  be  of  the  block  system  the  main  draft  flue  being 
located  in  the  filling  between  the  two  rows  of  chambers,  the 
proceeding  would  be  as  follows:  Set  draft  valve  of  No.  5  on 
about  one-fourth  its  full  area,  close  draft  valve  of  No.  4  pro¬ 
portionately  and  then  open  draft  valve  of  No.  7.  At  the  same 
time  observe  the  rules  with  the  other  arrangement. 

All  connections  having  been  made,  the  burner  should  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  valves.  The  latter 
should  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  temperature  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  finishing  chamber  and  using  as  a  guide, 
aside  of  the  pyrometer  readings,  the  draft  gauges  which  al¬ 
ways  should  be  attached  to  the  chamber  from  which  the  waste 
gases  are  drawn  directly  to  the  fan  or  stack  and  to  the  finish¬ 
ing  and  full  fire  chamber,  as  well  as  the  water-smoking  cham¬ 
bers. 

The  draft  valves  should  now  be  manipulated  in  accordance 
with  the  showing  of  chamber  No.  5,  gradually  increasing  the 
area  on  breeching  or  valve  on  No.  5  and  decreasing  the  area 
on  No.  4  in  the  measure  as  chamber  No.  5  can  stand  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

As  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  temperature,  the  aims  should 
be  to  obtain  the  finishing  heat  in  about  12  hours  when  burning 


18  hours  as  with  light  hollow  ware,  or  18  hours  when  burning 
24  hours,  or  30  hours  when  burning  36  hours,  and  42  hours 
when  burning  4S  hours.  The  last  six  hours  are  to  be  used 
to  equalize  the  temperature  in  the  chamber,  to  bring  the  heat 
to  the  points  farthest  away  from  the  bags  or  burners. 

For  instance,  a  ware  shall  be  burnt  at  2,100  degrees  F.  The 
temperature  was  when  taken  in  full  fire  1,700  degrees  F.,  then 
400  degrees  increase  in  temperature  shall  be  obtained  in  18 
hours  or  on  an  average  20  degrees  to  25  degrees  F.  must  be 
raised  each  hour.  Naturally  the  temperature  will  rise  more 
readily  during  the  first  part  than  towards  the  end.  But  the 
increase  must  by  all  means  be  gradually  progressive,  i.  e., 
there  should  be  no  falling  off,  long  standing  or  rap'd  irregular 
rising. 

The  gauge  reading,  gauge  attached  about  5  feet,  from  floor 
should  gradually  decrease  in  the  full  fire  chamber  until  it 
reaches  about  the  zero  mark.  This  behavior  will  partly  be 
automatic  as  the  heat  increases,  partly,  however,  it  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  proper  regulation  of  the  main  draft  damper 
or  dampers. 

During  the  last  six  hours  the  fire  should  be  held  at  the  fin¬ 
ishing  temperature,  and  with  the  gauge  reading  zero,  it  will 
be  no  task  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  of  burn. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  may  occur  that  the  chamber 
next  to  be  taken  into  the  full  fire  shows  that  its  heat  is  not 
coming  along  in  the  proper  way  and  promises  not  to  have 
attained  the  regular  temperature  by  the  time  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  full  fire. 

In  such  case  it  is  well  to  connect  the  gas  to  this  chamber 
and  fire  it  lightly  and  according  to  its  needs,  rather  than  to 
burden  the  finishing  treatment  with  the  extra  amount  of  heat 
to  be  made  up.  The  full  fire  would  have  to  be  forced  more 
than  usual,  the  burner  would  have  to  contend  with  an  irregu¬ 
larity,  may  go  wrong  in  his  judgment,  and  a  chamber  of  bad 
ware  may  be  the  result. 

When  burning  vitrified  ware,  instead  of  gradually  closing 
the  gas  connection  to  the  finishing  chamber,  after  the  new  one 
has  been  attached,  inside  of  a  few  hours,  sufficient  gas  should 
be  kept  on  the  finished  chamber  to  maintain  the  temperature 
about  on  the  same  stage,  by  no  means  raising  it,  however,  for 
about  12  more  hours.  The  closing  off  of  the  gas  naturally 
should  then  be  done  very  gradually  and  in  the  regular  way. 
This  mode  of  firing  will  insure  a  vitrified  brick  thoroughly 
tempered  and  of  uniform  quality. 

The  same  rule  as  for  vitrified  brick  will  apply  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  very  large  sized  ware,  fire  clay  blocks,  etc.,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  length  of  time  to  be  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
burnt  to  the  core. 

In  such  cases  where  reducing  fire  is  desired  to  obtain  cer¬ 
tain  results,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  gas 
supply  from  the  producers  and  eventually  slightly  decreasing 
the  draft  in  order  to  cut  down  the  air  supply.  In  this  way  any 
degree  of  reduction  may  be  accomplished. 

In  order  to  obtain  absolute  control  over  the  burning  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  well  to  have  outside  of  a  pyrometric  installation  the 
aid  of  Seger  cones  and  the  settling  rod. 

The  pyrometers  will  indicate  the  rate  of  increase  in  term 
perature.  The  cones  will  especially  be  valuable  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  kiln,  or  where  the  pyrometer  cannot  reach,  and 
would  indicate  the  degree  of  uniformity  in  temperature  of  the 
kiln.  The  scope  of  the  settling  rod  would  be  to  check  on  the 
work  performed  by  the  heat.  The  use  of  all  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  means  of  control  has  been  described  so  frequently  by 
others  that  to  repeat  such  instructions  at  this  place  seems 
superfluous. 

If  an  Orsat  apparatus  is  available,  it  will  be  good  policy 
to  from  time  to  time  determine  the  CO2  contents  of  the  waste 
gases.  Naturally  as  in  any  other  kiln  or  furnace  the  efficiency 
depends  also  to  a  great  extent  on  the  excess  of  air  carried. 
The  amount  of  CO2  found  in  the  waste  gases  enables  us  to 
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know  approximately  the  extent  of  this  excess,  which  for  the 


different  percentages  of 

CO2 

has 

been 

agreed 

upon 

to  be  as 

follows : 

Per  cent.  CO2  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total  air  ...  9.5 

6.3 

4.7 

3.8 

3.2 

2.7 

2.4 

2.1 

Per  cent.  CO2. . . . 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total  air  . 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

A  gas  fired  kiln  under  proper 

regulation 

of  gas,  air  and 

draft  should  show  a  percentage  of  15  to  16  CO2  in  the  waste 
gases.  The  sample,  of  course,  should  be  taken  at  a  place 
where  no  water-smoking  air  has  been  added  yet. 

Cooling. 

The  cooling  range  of  a  well-appointed  continuous  kiln  will 
as  a  rule  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  gradual  and  uniformly  pro¬ 
gressive  decrease  in  temperature  without  endangering  the 
quality  of  the  ware  by  checking.  This  feature  is  especially 
valuable  for  hard  burnt  and  dense  wares. 

The  exact  requirements  in  the  rate  of  cooling  have,  of 
course,  to  be  worked  out  in  each  particular  case,  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  being  to  cool  and  unload  as  rapidly  as  the  ware 


the  right  time  and  to  act  accordingly;  in  other  words,  he  has 
to  learn.  That  satisfaction,  however,  he  will  always  have,  the 
better  he  masters  the  idea  of  the  kiln  and  its  operation,  the 
easier  and  the  more  agreeable  will  be  his  job. 

(The  end.) 


MORE  AND  BETTER  TILE. 


No.  218  Drain  Tile  Auger  Machine  a  Decided  Step  in  Advance. 


THE  manufacturers  of  drain  tile,  like  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  brick,  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  in  order  to  meet 

the  demand  and  competition. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
has  designed  the  No.  218  drain  tile  Auger  machine  to  meet 
these  conditions. 

The  entire  machine  is  mounted  on  a  steel  “I”  beam  frame, 
well  riveted  and  braced,  making  the  machine  self-contained. 


American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  New  Drain  Tile  Auger  Machine. 


and  the  conditions  of  the  kiln  will  allow,  and  as  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  full  Are  chamber.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cooling  range  at 
the  same  time  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  furnishing  all  the 
available  heat  stored  in  the  burnt  ware  to  the  secondary  air, 
which  supports  the  combustion  of  the  gas.  The  best  outward 
sign  of  a  cooling  range  of  proper  length  would  be  that  the 
chamber  next  to  the  one  under  full  fire,  when  the  latter  is 
being  finished,  still  shows  a  bright  heat,  and  that  the  second 
chamber  still  detains  a  dai*k  red  color. 

If,  as  sometimes  will  occur  in  the  summer,  the  chamber  to 
be  emptied  is  uncomfortably  warm,  it  is  well  to  establish  cir¬ 
culation  by  connecting  same  to  the  water-smoking  flue  or  to 
the  main  draft  flue,  whichever  may  be  the  most  efficient  or 
convenient  mode  of  procedure  in  a  certain  case. 

Summary. 

The  whole  operation  of  the  producer  gas  fired  continuous 
kiln,  once  mastered,  is  extremely  simple.  Naturally,  as  with 
any  apparatus,  the  attendant  has  to  get  accustomed  to  seeing 
things  and  thinking  of  things  pertaining  to  the  operation  at 


The  front  which  holds  the  die  is  provided  with  an  adjustable 
core  bracket  for  holding  the  core  pin.  This  front  is  hinged 
at  one  side  of  the  nozzle  and  is  held  by  the  shearing  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side,  allowing  the  front  to  swing  open  when 
the  pressure  upon  it  becomes  too  great.  The  nozzle  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  removable  corrugated  liner.  This  nozzle  is 
bolted  to  the  clay  cylinder,  which  is  also  provided  with  re¬ 
movable  corrugated  wearing  liners.  The  clay  cylinder  is 
made  in  one  piece  and  is  securely  bolted  to  the  main  gear 
frames.  To  the  bottom  of  the  clay  cylinder  is  bolted  a  base 
extending  its  full  length  and  the  base  is  bolted  to  the  steel 
“I”  beam  frame,  forming  a  rigid  support  for  the  front  end  of 

the  machine.  , 

The  hopper  or  feed  opening  of  the  clay  cylinder  is  pto- 
vided  with  a  feeder,  consisting  of  a  shaft  on  which  are 
mounted  removable  tool  steel  blades  for  forcing  the  cla.> 
down,  as  well  as  preventing  the  clay  gathering  on  the  side 
of  the  hopper  and  bridging  over,  causing  the  hopper  to  choke 
and  stop  the  clay  feeding  into  the  machine.  This  feeding 
attachment  is  driven  from  the  auger  shaft  by  a  pair  of  sree^ 
cut  gears.  The  gear  frame  is  made  in  two  pieces,  the  lower 
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half  being  mounted  on  the  “I”  beam  frame;  the  journal 
bearings  for  the  auger  shaft  are  a  part  of  this  frame.  The 
front  bearing  is  15  inches,  while  the  back  bearing  is  12  inches 
long.  On  each  side  of  the  frame  is  a  heavy  bolt  which  answers 
two  purposes,  first  to  take  the  end  thrust,  second  to  act  as 
a  hinge  bolt  for  the  upper  half  of  the  gearing  frame.  The 
auger  shaft  bearings  are  provided  with  caps,  each  held  by 
six  one-inch  bolts.  The  frame  is  also  designed  with  an  oil 
basin  so  that  the  master  gear  is  always  running  in  a  bath  of 
oil.  This  also  oils  the  driving  pinion.  The  front  end  of  this 
frame  extends  beyond  the  front  journal  bearings  to  the  clay 
cylinder,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two.  In  this  space  is 
a  mud  collar,  made  in  halves  and  clamped  to  the  auger 
shaft  This  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  renewed  and  it 
prevents  the  clay  from  working  into  the  front  journal  bearing. 

The  top  half  of  the  gear  frame  is  hinged  at  each  side  of 
the  lower  frame  and  when  in  position  is  bolted  to  same.  The 
clay  cylinder  is  also  bolted  to  this  half  of  the  gear  frame. 
The  journal  bearings  of  the  driving  shaft  form  a  part  of  this 
upper  gear  frame.  The  caps  for  the  driving  shaft  journal 
bearings  are  joined  together.  The  part  which  connects  the 
caps  forms  a  cover  for  the  driving  pinion.  By  arranging  the 
gear  frame  in  this  manner  the  oil  bath  as  well  as  the  gearing 
and  journal  bearings  are  entirely  protected  from  the  dust. 

The  thrust  block  is  a  hollow  cylindrical  cover  bolted  to 
the  upper  and  lower  gear  frames,  enclosing  the  two  oil  reser¬ 
voirs.  The  back  chill  disc  is  self  adjusting  and  through  the- 
center  is  an  oil  hole  so  that  the  thrust  plates  are  oiled  from 
the  center,  at  the  same  time  the  discs  run  in  the  bath  of  oil. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  designing  the  No.  218  Auger  Ma¬ 
chine  they  have  followed  modern  engine  designing  by  distrib¬ 
uting  the  metal  around  the  thrust  lines  of  the  auger  shaft, 
making  what  is  known  as  a  straight  line  machine.  This  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  machine. 

Another  distinctive  feature  in  the  designing  of  the  No. 
218  machine  is  the  construction  of  the  bearings.  Most  of  the 
auger  clayworking  machines  are  constructed  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  babbitted  bearings  and  cap  with  little  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  proper  and  continuous  oiling  facilities.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  American  Company  has  been  giving  more  at¬ 
tention  to  better  facilities  for  oiling  the  bearings  and  gearing 
of  machines  so  that,  in  designing  the  No.  218,  they  bored  the 
bearings  out  of  solid  metal,  in  which  they  inserted  an  iron 
bushing  or  sleeve.  In  this  sleeve  is  driven  a  brass  bearing, 
so  designed  that  there  is  a  cavity  surrounding  it  which  forms 
an  oil  reservoir.  This  reservoir,  when  filled  with  oil,  will 
run  several  days  without  being  renewed.  Leading  from  the 
oil  reservoir  to  the  shafts  are  slots  filled  with  closely  woven 
felt,  which  leads  the  oil  from  the  reservoir  to  the  bearings. 
All  the  journals  of  th;s  machine  are  constructed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  and  will  be  so  furnished  at  an  increased  cost  over  or¬ 
dinary  bearings. 

Another  advantage  in  having  bearings  constructed  in  this 
manner  is  that  when  the  brass  bushings  wear  out  they  can 
be  renewed  and  the  machine  is  in  perfect  alignment,  the  same 
as  when  first  built. 

The  thrust  plates  are  oiled  through  a  pipe  leading  from  an 
elevated  oil  tank,  which  forces  the  oil  between  the  plates. 

The  outer  bearing  and  friction  clutch  pulleys  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  these  reservoir  bushings. 

The  master  gear  and  pinion  are  made  of  steel,  the  teeth 
being  cut  from  solid  metal. 

The  auger  shaft  is  made  of  hammered  steel  round  through¬ 
out  with  a  spline  cut  into  it  to  receive  a  key  cast  into  the 
bore  of  the  augers  to  keep  them  from  turning.  This  shaft  is 
made  larger  at  the  wheel  fit  so  that  the  auger  and  knives 
rest  against  a  shoulder  on  the  shaft  instead  of  being  held  by 
set  screws  which  prevent  them  from  being  crowded  back. 

This  machine  was  designed  to  make  four  to  five  thousand 
four-inch  tile  per  hour  with  a  minimum  amount  of  power. 
The  first  section  of  the  expressing  augers  are  made  double 
while  the  remaining  portion  forms  a  continuous  screw.  These 
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augers  are  made  of  a  special  chill  mixture  which  will  outwear 
manganese  steel  about  3  to  1. 

The  driving  shaft  is  made  in  two  sections,  coupled  to 
gether,  so  designed  that  when  the  upper  half  of  the  main 
frame  is  to  be  swung  back  to  make  repairs  or  renewals  of 
master  gear  or  bearings,  the  shaft  is  uncoupled.  The  other 
section  of  shaft  and  friction  clutch  pulley  remain  intact,  and 
is  supported  by  the  outboard  bearing  on  one  end  and  by  the 
friction  lever  on  the  other.  If  the  friction  pulley  or  the  driv¬ 
ing  pinion  or  journal  need  to  be  removed,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remove  the  entire  shaft. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  machine  is  that  the 
driving  shaft  is  in  the  center  of  the  machine,  so  that  at  no 
time  is  the  belt  pulling  on  the  caps  of  the  bearings. 

The  out-board  bearing  is  of  the  box  pattern  and  extends 
from  the  driving  shaft  to  the  steel  “I”  beam  frame  to  which 
it  is  bolted. 

The  design  of  this  machine  is  a  bundle  of  strength,  sym¬ 
metrical  in  apearance  and  all  connecting  joints  are  ma¬ 
chined  and  all  bolt  holes  reinforced.  This  makes  it  the  best 
possible  construction  from  every  standpoint,  and  at  the  same 
time  insures  strength  and  durability.  i 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  is  48  x  12  inches  and  should 
run  at  a  speed  of  175  to  225  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
clutch  can  be  operated  by  a  lever  placed  close  to  the  front 
end  of  the  machine  and  on  each  side. 

This  machine  is  not  designed  to  make  larger  than  12-inch 
tile,  but  is  designed  to  produce  large  quantities  of  smaller 
sizes. 

The  dies  are  bolted  to  the  front  in  the  usual  practice. 

The  length  over  all  is  13  ft.  3  in. 

The  width  over  all  is  4  ft.  9  in. 

The  width  of  steel  still  frame  is  3  ft.  8  in. 

Height  from  floor  to  top  of  pulley,  5  ft.  8  in. 

Height  from  floor  to  top  of  hopper,  3  ft. 

Height  from  floor  to  center  of  auger  shaft,  1  ft.  10  in. 

Size  of  hopper,  14  in.  by  14%  in. 

Distance  from  center  of  driving  pulley  to  back  end  of 
hopper,  3  ft.  1  in. 

Distance  from  back  of  hopper  to  face  of  die  front,  7 
ft.  10  in. 

NOW  LET  US  TAKE  HEART. 


Nearly  every  man  and  nearly  every  woman,  too,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  United  States  has  fretted  and  fumed  more  or 
less  during  the  last  year  or  two  about  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  some  have  pointed  to  one  cause  and  some  another, 
some  suggested  one  remedy  and  some  another,  and  we  have 
all  gone  on  paying  the  higher  cost  just  the  same.  Now  let 
us  take  heart  by  way  of  comparison  and  finding  out  from 
some  of  our  brothers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  are 
worse  off  than  we  are.  The  material  from  which  we  can 
take  cheer  cf  this  kind  is  supplied  through  some  of  our  re¬ 
cent  consular  reports  on  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

From  down  in  Brazil  Consul  S.  P.  Warner  of  Bahia  writes 
that  the  following  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
a  family  of  four  in  the  best  section  of  town.  A  family  to 
live  well  and  '  comfortably  without  any  extravagance  or  en¬ 
tertaining.  Items  per  month: 


Rent  .  . . $  75.00 

Provisions  .  150.00 

Servants  .  30.00 

Fuel  for  cooking  .  10.00 

Lighting  .  10.00 

Water  .  5.00 

Laundry  .  25.00 


Total  for  one  month,  $305,  ‘or  $3,600  a  year.  The  rent 
item  is  for  house  unfurnished  and  it  is  said  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  house  costs  at  least  100  per  cent  more  there  than 
in  the  United  States.  If  that  is  so  the  average  man  who 
undertakes  to  buy  good  furniture  there  will  think  that  he  is 
going  some,  because  we  are  inclined  to  kick  about  the  high 
prices  of  our  good  furniture  here  at  home. 
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New  Clay  Beds. — In  the  district  of  Newsliam  very  valuable 
deposits  of  fine  pottery  clay  have  been  found.  Lord  Ridley 
and  Mr.  George  Skee  will  explore  the  deposits  and  are  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  large  brickyard  and  pottery 
plant.  According  to  the  tests  made  the  clay  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  famous  Doulton  Clays.— Moniteur  de  la  Cera- 
mique  No.  9,  1911. 

Feeding  of  Dry  Pan. — The  proper  feeding  of  the  dry  pan  is 
always  a  serious  problem.  The  ilustration,  shown  herewith, 
is  patented  by  E.  F.  W.  Kunath,  of  Obergorbitz.  The  clay  is 


which  1,200  are  women.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
establishments  around  Maastricht,  and,  taken  in  all,  there 
are  over  8,500  people  employed  in  this  industry. — Revue  de 
Ceramique,  No.  5,  1911. 


German  Dry  Press  Plan. — The  dry  press  method  has  been 
used  in  Germany  to  some  extent.  However,  the  results  have 
not  been  very  encouraging.  The  main  point  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  had  to  be  worked  out  according  to  the 
clays  found.  Mostly  shales  are  used  for  dry  pressing.  A 
typical  arrangement  of  a  German  dry  press  plant  is  herewith 
shown.  The  power  is  motor  drive.  The  dry  pan  is  of  the 
undergear  type  and  the  elevator  ari'angement  is  plainly 
shown. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  52,  1911. 


Crude  Oil  for  Continuous  Kiln. — The  use  of  crude  oil  in 
kilns  without  having  to  force  the  same  has  not  been  tried 
very  often.  The  cut  shows  an  arrangement  by  which  the  oil 
can  be  fed  direct  into  the  kiln  by  gravity.  A  represents  the 


Arrangement  of  German  Dry  Press  Brick  Plant. 


Direct  Feed  for  Crude  Oil  for  Continuous  Kilns. 


taken  out  of  a  movable  car  by  elevator  arrangement  and  fed 
into  the  dry  pan  overhead. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  34,  1911. 


Austrian  Sand  Lime  Brick  Test.— The  Imperial  Technical 
Museum  in  Vienna  has  made  tests  regarding  the  quality  of 
sand  lime  brick  as  compared  with  the  clay  brick.  These 
tests  have  shown  that  the  clay  brick  is  superior  in  every  in¬ 
stance  over  the  sand  lime  brick  and,  the  report  states,  that 
while  these  tests  show  that  the  brick  tested  have  shown  a 
superiority  over  the  sand  lime  brick,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  no  first-class  sand  lime  brick  made  in 
Austria. — Tonwaaren  fabrikant  No.  8,  1911. 


The  Pottery  Industry  of  Holland. — There  is  only  one  pot¬ 
tery  in  Holland  which  manufactures  porcelain.  This  pottery 
is  located  in  Maastricht-  There  are  several  other  potteries 
which  are  making  what  is  called  “Aardenwerk.”  This  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  porcelain  nor  a  majolika  body,  but  a  body  similar  to 
stoneware,  but  whiter  in  color.  The  oldest  establishment  of 
Splimage  was  founded  in  1839,  and  employs  3,500  persons  of 


main  pipe  line.  B  is  the  oil  tank.  C  are  the  feed  pipes,  they 
are  of  glass  with  metal  enclosed,  so  that  the  flow  of  oil  can 
be  watched  closely.  D  and  E  are  peepholes  in  the  kiln.  H 
is  a  small  canal  or  gutter  in  the  kiln  bottom  in  which  any 
surplus  oil  is  drained  into  for  burning  the  bottom  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  use  in  many  places  in  Russia.  Its  installation  is 
very  cheap  and  the  results  obtained  are  all  right.  Tonind. 
Z  No.  45,  1911.. 

The  Value  of  Peat  as  a  Fuel— Peat  can  be  used  in  gas 
generators  with  the  same  effects  as  coal.  1  lie  peat  gas  can 
be  regulated  better  than  coal  gas,  and  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  several  continuous  kilns.  Good  dry  peat  has  about 
half  the  heating  power  of  coal.  According  to  the  statement 
of  a  head  burner  of  a  brickyard  with  five  million  capacity, 
peat. fuel  gave  better  results  than  coal.  The  brick  were  or 
a  better  color,  and  he  could  burn  20,000  brick  more  by  the 
week  than  with  good  English  coal.  The  peat  has  a  long  flame 
and  the  temperature  burnt  was  from  cone  05a  to  cone  la. 
He  used  1,000  pieces  of  peat  to  every  thousand  brick,  and  the 
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expenses  were  from  75  pfenning  to  1  mark  less  with  peat 
than  with  coal.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  twenty  cents 
per  thousand  brick. — Tonind  Z.  No.  41,  1911. 


The  Buff  Burning  of  Calcerous  Clays.--Th‘e  temperature 
at  which  the  best  results  were  obtained  on  ton  different  clays 
was  between  1055  and  1135  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  lime  in  the  clays  was  18.5%  with  3.8%  of 
iron,  and  the  ratio  of  iron  oxide  to  carbonate  of  lime  varied 
from  1:2.7  to  1:9-8.  The  samples  all  produced  a  good  buff 
color,  but  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  burning  of 
such  calcerous  clays. — Lerindustrien  No.  10,  1911. 


Gold  Bricks. — The  old  city  of  Golconda  in  the  province  of 
Haidarabad  in  East  India,  which  was  well  known  centuries 
ago  for  the  large  gold  mines,  has  again  been  brought  into 
public  notice  for  the  making  of  gold  brick.  A  brickmaker 
has  obtained  the  rights  to  manufacture  brick  near  one  of  the 
old  dumps  of  the  gold  mine.  He  has  been  making  brick  for 
some  time,  and  has  built  ten  large  kilns  for  the  burning  of  his 
bricks.  After  the  first  brick  came  from  the  kiln,  they  had  a 
very  nice  yellow  color.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
these  bricks  had  a  very  large  percentage  of  gold  dust.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  India  was  made  acquainted  with  these 
facts,  and  he  gave  order  to  the  Nitcham  of  Haiderabad  to 
guard  the  brickyard  and  the  clay  bank  at  once.  A  systematic 
process  has  now  been  devised  to  regain  the  gold  and  more 
than  6,000  kilos  of  gold  has  been  saved  so  far  from  the  bricks 
which  has  been  valued  at  over  four  million  dollars. — Deut. 
Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  26,  1911. 


The  Cosf  of  Making  Brick. — The  figuring  of  cost  in  brick¬ 
yards  has  not  been  practiced  much,  and  while  the  figures 
which  are  obtainable  vary  greatly,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  over  a  long  period  of  operations. 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  operations  of  a 
large  brick  yard,  well  equipped,  which  made  six  million  brick 
per  year.  In  1904  they  had  a  strike  and  in  1909  the  year  was 
very  bad  for  production  on  account  of  the  weather  condition. 
The  power  used  was  a  steam  engine  of  80  h.  p. 
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6.86 

2.90 

2.15 
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0.75 

0.48 

15.16 

1902 

2,225 

7.06' 

3.30 

1.62 

1.88 

1.39 

0.15 

15.40 

1903 

2,500 

7.00 

3.24 

2.28 

2.48 

0.88 

0.14 

16.02 

1904 

3,000 

7.04 

2.87 

1.40 

3.47 

1.28 

0.20 

16.26 

1905 

3,500 

6.91 

2.92 

1.28 

5.00 

0.68 

0.20 

16.79 

1906 

4,150 

7.00 

2.95 

1.40 

0.89 

0.70 

0.18 

13.12 

1907 

3,634 

8.00 

4.40 

1.19 

1.25 

0.73 

0.17 

15.74 

1908 

4,300 

7.30 

3.12 

1.50 

0.60 

0.78 

0.10 

13.40 

1909 

2,674 

10.35 

2.73 

1.60 

1.60 

1.20 

0.17 

17.65 

1910 

3,809 

8.15 

2.49 

1.44 

1.57 

0.75 

0.21 

14.61 

Av. .  . 

.  .3,304 

7.57 

3.09 

1.59 

2.07 

0.91 

0.20 

15.42 

These  figures  are  all  based  on  the  thousand  brick,  and  the 
values  represent  marks  (1  mark,  24.8  »jents).  Most  brick- 
makers  make  the  mistake  that  they  do  not  count  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  also  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  interest. 
It  can  be  safely  stated  that  a  brickyard  is  run  down  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  a  depreciation  of  four  per  cent  is,  therefore, 
not  too  much. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  31,  1911. 


Thomas  B.  Freeman,  Edward  Friend  and  Thomas  E.  Wil¬ 
kins  have  applied  for  a  charter  for  the  Montour  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  with  offices  in  the  Keenan  building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The 
company  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Imperial  (Pa.) 
Brick  Company  and  will  make  improvements  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  face  and  common  brick  per  month. 


Written  for  The  Clyy-Worker. 

A  GREAT  BRICK  ORGANIZATION. 


IN  last  month’s  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  reference  was 
made  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  last  of  June  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  some  sort  of  organization  for  the 
Hudson  brick  interests.  It  was  not  the  first  meeting  of  the 
kind — indeed,  there  have  been  meetings  throughout  the  past 
year  at  which  some  method  of  getting  together  was  sought 
which  would  be  effective  and  at  the  same  time' would  not 
violate  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Some  of  the  ablest  law¬ 
yers  in  New  York  have  been  engaged  upon  the  problem. 
They  believe  they  have  solved  it.  They  believe  that  the 
Hudson  river  interests,  numbering  110  firms,  are  in  a  safe 
and  legal  working  arrangement  which  will  help  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  profits  and  save  the  losses  which  have  ac¬ 
crued  so  periodically  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  new  organization  is  known  as  The  Greater  New  York 
Brick  Company  and  it  began  business  July  1.  It  contains 
within  its  membership  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  brick 
manufacturers  along  the  Hudson  river  and  the  present  offi¬ 
cers  are  quite  confident  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  others  in 
shortly.  They  hope  to  make  their  proposition  so  attractive 
that  no  one  can  stay  out.  The  officers  of  the  new  company 
are:  President,  Hon.  John  B.  Rose;  vice-president,  Aaron  E. 
Aldridge;  secretary,  Frank  DeNoyelles;  treasurer,  Robert 
Main;  directors,  the  officers  and  Lucien  H.  Washburn,  of  Hav- 
erstraw;  Everett  Fowler,  of  Haverstraw;  H.  J.  Jova,  of  Rose- 
ton;  Henry,  R.  Brigham,  of  Kingston;  Alonzo  Rose,  of  King¬ 
ston;  George  W.  Washburn,  of  Saugerties;  C.  F.  Suderly,  of 
Coeymans. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  June  19  at  the  Palatine  Hotel, 
Newburg,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  some  agreement. 
There  were  seventy-five  manufacturers  present  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  organized.  By-laws  were  adopted  and  this  board 
of  managers  was  chosen:  Hon.  John  B.  Rose,  of  Roseton; 
Robert  Main,  of  Saugerties;  Everett  Fowler,  Haverstraw; 
A.  S.  Staples,  Kingston;  Frank  DeNoyelles,  Haverstraw; 
George  S.  Allison,  Stony  Point;  Lucien  H.  Washburn,  Haver¬ 
straw;  C.  F.  Suderly,  Coeyman’s;  D.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Haverstraw; 
Henry  R.  Brigham,  Kingston;  John  F.  Shankey,  Haverstrawr; 
David  Terry,  Kingston;  Fred  P.  Lutger,  Kingston;  C.  L. 
Bleakey,  Verplank’s;  H.  J.  Jova,  Roseton;  Percival  Golden, 
Catskill;  Edwin  Brockway,  Brockways;  W.  A.  Nicholson, 
Dutchess  Junction;  John  E.  Lynch,  Haverstraw;  Hiram  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Newburg;  A.  E.  Aldridge,  Fishkill;  George  Hutton,  King¬ 
ston;  M.  M.  Haven,  Newburg;  Alonzo  Rose,  Kingston;  Wil¬ 
liam  Malley,  Haverstraw;  W.  W.  Rider,  Athens. 

Hon.  John  B.  Rose  was  chosen  temporary  president  and 
Hiram  Merritt  was  made  temporary  secretary.  After  some 
discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  the  next  day  at  the  main  offices,  103  Park  Row,  New 
York.  The  next  day  twenty-nine,  representing  the  board  of 
managers,  met  at  the  company  headquarters  and  elected  the 
officers  previously  mentioned.  On  July  1  all  the  old  com¬ 
mission  houses  and  other  antiquated  selling  methods  went 
out  of  existence,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  where  they 
were  left  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  what  they  had  on 
hand  and  this  new  giant  took  hold.  It  was  a  revolution 
in  the  brick  business  in  the  East.  Thus  was  brought  into 
existence  the  greatest  organization  the  brick  business  has 
ever  known. 

What  this  company  means  can  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  it  will  represent  ninety  per  cent  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  6f  the  Hudson  river  district,  producing  from  1,400,000,- 
000  to  1,800,000,000  annually.  In  1909,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  total  value  of  the  product 
was  $6,443,190  on  an  output  of  1,218,784,000.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  now  controls  an  annual  output  approximating  1,096,- 
905,000  brick.  The  current  price  when  the  company  was 
organized  was  $5.7814,  or  a  total  value  of  $6,345,598.  The 
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price  has  moved  up  a  bit  already,  and  will  probably  go  up 
still  more,  thus  proving  the  contention  of  the  organizers 
that  it  would  be  good  business  policy  to  undertake  a  thing 
of  this  character.  The  average  price  obtained  thus  far  this 
year  has  been  $5.50,  yet  even  this  low  figure  would  have 
shown  a  total  of  $6,032,980. 

The  organizers  and  those  who  have  entered  this  combina¬ 
tion  strenuously  deny  that  it  is  intended  to  control  prices 
or  to  restrain  trade  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  they  point 
out  that  its  principal  function  will  be  to  assist  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  buy  his  materials  more  advantageously  and  to 
help  him  when  it  comes  to  those  seasons  when  the  business 
is  operated  upon  a  heart-breaking  basis  as  it  has  been  a 
number  of  times  during  the  past  ten  years.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  control  the  selling  price.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible  since  it  is  all  one  firm  and  the  selling  price 
ffiade  by  the  agents  is  the  selling  price  for  the  goods  of  one 
firm  only. 

They  deny  that  the  organization  is  a  trust,  pointing  out 
that  the  capitalization,  something  like  $100,000,  is  too  small 
for  a  trust.  But  they  do  aver  that  they  have  undertaken  to 
organize  a  company  which  will  help  individual  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  do  business  at  a  profit.  The  saving  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  in  other  similar  ways  will  merely  guarantee 
a  profit.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  put  the  Hudson  river  brick  business  once  more  upon 
a  paying  basis. 

The  methods  of  handling  brick  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  New  York  market  from  time  immemorial  have  passed 
away.  Formerly  all  the  brick  came  down  the  river  on  con¬ 
signment.  The  agent  took  them  and  obtained  what  he  could. 
There  was  no  regulation  and  no  attempt  at  regulation.  The 
brick  came  down.  If  the  market  was  active  they  brought  a 
good  price.  If  not,  there  was  danger  of  overloading  and  the 
price  fell.  This  is  all  done  away  with.  The  commission 
men’s  offices  have  been  closed,  or  will  be  closed  as  soon  as 
the  business  now  in  hand  is  cleaned  up,  and  the  output  of 
the  company  will  be  handled  by  its  own  agents.  The  con¬ 
signment  of  brick  passes  with  the  old  methods  of  marketing. 

The  picturesque  brick  market  at  Fifty-second  street.  New 
York,  will  disappear.  There  will  be  landing  places  about 
the  city,  but  no  more  will  there  be  scores  of  consigned  loads 
of  brick  tied  up  at  the  old  market.  That  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  now.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  consolidation,  has  wiped  it 
out  and  in  its  place  has  established  a  profitable  method  of 
dealing  with  the  selling  problem.  It  will  make  the  old 
timers  wince,  but  after  all  it  is  profits  they  want  and  the 
new  scheme  promises  them  more  abundantly. 

The  capitalization  is  for  $100,000,  which  is  taken  to  mean 
that  the  declaration  of  the  organizers  that  the  selling  of 
brick  is  the  only  thing  the  company-  intends  to  do,  is  true.  It 
would  require  a  much  larger  capital  to  handle  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end.  It  doesn’t  need  much  capital  to  sell.  The  re¬ 
quirement  of  large  capital  lies  in  manufacturing. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  comment  upon  this  new  scheme. 
Builders  do  not  altogether  like  it.  But  brick  men  point  out 
that  in  some  instances  certain  builders  have  heretofore  had 
advantages  which  arose  from  connection  with  some  one  or 
more  manufacturing  plants.  Hereafter  that  must  cease.  The 
builder  is  upon  the  same  footing  as  every  other  buyer.  No 
advantages  can  be  obtained  of  this  or  that  manufacturer. 
They  are  all  to  sell  alike. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  disposition  of  the  past  to 
cut  prices  or  one  manufacturer  to  sell  lower  than  another, 
has  been  productive  of  a  good  deal  of  the  friction  which  has 
characterized  the  trade.  That  has  passed  with  the  rest  of 
the  old-fashioned  selling  machinery.  There  will  be  no 
favorites  in  the  future.  Cut  prices  for  one  will  mean  cut 
prices  for  all,  and  no  one  manufacturer  can  give  a  buyer  an 
advantage  without  the  consent  of  all. 

The  history  of  the  brick  industry  on  the  Hudson  river 
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has  been  one  of  ups  and  downs.  It  has  had  prosperous  years, 
but  it  has  had  more  when  brick  were  made  without  profit. 
This  has  been  true  during  the  past  ten  years  a  number  of 
times.  There  have  been  various  sorts  of  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  maintaining  any  degree 
of  unity  among  their  members.  One  has  sold  at  one  price, 
and  another  at  something  else.  The  effect  has  been  ruinous 
and  many  of  the  yards  have  failed  for  lack  of  profits. 

The  new  company  is  considered  capable  of  overcoming 
all  this  difficulty  and  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to 
prosperity  which  will  afford  them  a  reasonable  profit  upon 
their  business. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  Boston  market  has  not  changed  much  during  the 
past  month.  Some  few  good  sized  sales  were  reported,  ag¬ 
gregating  500,000  to  1,000,000  brick,  but  there  was  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  supply  everything  wanted  without  drawing  ser¬ 
iously  upon  the  reserves.  The  effect  of  these  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  as  good  as  many  hoped  it  would  be.  However,  the 
situation  is  not  growing  worse  and  in  some  instances  slightly 
better  figures  have  been  obtained.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  business  is  better  and  are  confidently  looking  for  more 
movement.  Others  are  not  so  optimistic  and  considei  the 
market  likely  to  remain  substantially  as  it  is  indefinitely. 
The  hopeful  ones  point  to  important  building  operations 
which  are  to  begin  shortly  and  are  confident  that  those  to 
come  will  take  more  brick  than  the  ones  just  finished. 

Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  is  a  busy  place.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  growing  residential  city  of  Springfield,  with  Holyoke 
seven  miles  away  and  Chicopee  even  nearer,  and  both  are 
important  manufacturing  cities.  During  recent  years  Spring- 
field  has  lost  some  of  its  old  aristocratic  character  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  considerable  size  have  been  erected.  A  recent 
summary  of  the  building  operations  in  Springfield  shows 
that  they  aggregate  substantially  $5,000,000  per  year.  A 
factory  addition  to  cost  $400,000  is  shortly  to  be  erected  in 
Chicopee,  and  extensive  additions  are  contemplated  for 
Holyoke.  The  brickmakers  in  that  vicinity  anticipate  a  de¬ 
mand  for  something  like  20,000,000  brick  to  fill  these  orders. 
There  are  many  smaller  towns  nearby  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  contribute  their  quota  to  the  demand.  West  Springfield, 
Indian  Orchard,  Palmer,  Westfield,  all  have  important  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  and  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
this  growth.  The  situation  looks  good  to  the  brick  interests 
in  that  vicinity. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Harvard,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
“water  struck”  brick,  report  that  their  output  for  1910  is  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted.  They  are  rushing  their  kilns  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  as  not  to  disappoint  any  of  their  growing  list 
of  customers. 

Building  permits  in  Connecticut  show  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  number.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  exceeds  those 
which  have  heretofore  been  erected.  Architects  all  sa>  they 
have  more  work  than  last  year  and  there  is  a  general  dis¬ 
position  to  say  that  the  outlook  for  the  season  is  far  more 
promising  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  At  Hartford 
the  scarcity  of  lumber  is  causing  an  increased  demand  for 
brick  for  building  purposes.  The  price  of  common  grades 
continues  low,  lower,  in  fact,  than  most  makers  care  to  see. 
The  quotation  is  now  $5.50  at  the  yards,  and  contractors  are 
able  to  obtain  concessions  from  even  that  low  figure.  A  fair 
demand  is  reported  for  hollow  brick,  with  a  quotation  of  $7 
made  for  immediate  delivery.  Other  grades  in  proportion. 

Bangor,  Me.,  which  recently  suffered  such  a  severe  fire, 
has  adopted  a  new  building  code  which  excludes  wood  struc¬ 
tures  from  within  the  fire  limits.  The  new  buildings  will  be 
largely  of  fireproof  or  slow  burning  material.  No  more  dan¬ 
gerous  frame  structures  will  be  permitted. 

At  Dover  Point,  N.  H„  the  present  season  promises  un¬ 
usual  activity.  E.  A.  Gage  has  recently  bought  one  of  the 
Parle  yards,  giving  him  control  of  three  large  yards  now . 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  more  or  less  dullness  is  repoited. 
Connecticut  brick  have  overloaded  the  market  and  nearby 
manufacturers  are  waiting  for  prices  to  improve. 

Hiram. 
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THE  GREATEST  RACE  COURSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

I 

PAVING  BRICK  manufacturers  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  the  brick  paved  speed¬ 
way  at  Indianapolis  where,  on  Decoration  Day,  several 
new  world’s  records  were  established  with  but  a  single  fatal¬ 
ity,  and  that  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  track  or  roadway,  but 
to  an  accident  that  might  happen  on  any  course  where 
speeding  was  indulged  in.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  on  no 
other  course  could  such  high  speed  have  been  maintained  for 
so  long  a  period  with  so  little  danger  and  discomfort  to  the 
dare-devil  fellows  who  drove,  and  so  little  wear  and  tear  on 
the  autos.  Be  it  remembered  that  a  500-mile  race  was  run 
in  the  remarkable  time  of  6  hours,  42  minutes  and  8  seconds. 
The  winner,  Ray  Harroun,  drove  a  Marmon  car,  alone,  that 
is,  unaccompanied  by  a  mechanician,  at  an  average  speed  of 
but  little  less  than  eighty  miles  an  hour. 

That  this  remarkable  achievement  is  due  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  to  the  merits  of  the  brick  pavement  is  acknowledged 
by  all  of  the  road  engineers  and  experts  who  witnessed  the 
race.  The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Harroun  is  well 
worth  careful  (we  are  tempted  to  say  prayerful)  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  road  builders,  for  Mr.  Harroun  is  well  within  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  “Brick  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
withstand .  the  wear  and  tear  of  speeding  motor  cars.”  He 
has  participated  in  many  of  the  most  important  racing  events 
in  America  in  recent  years  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
T£e  same  is  equally  true  of  David  Bruce  Brown  who,  in  a 
Fiat  car,  led  in  the  race  for  several  hours  despite  serious  tire 
troubles  and  finished  a  good  third.  There  were  over  forty 
cars  in  the  race.  Fred  Belcher,  and  H.  A.  Lozier  may  both 
be  regarded  as  experts  and  speak  with  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  commend  their  brief  expressions  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  permanent  roads  and  smooth  pavements. 

Automobile  Races  Should  Be  Confined  to  Tracks  Paved 

With  Brick. 

Secretary  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  June  7  received.  I  am  free  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  all  automobile  races  were  confined 
to  tracks  or  speedways  paved  with  brick  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  sport.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  an  extremely 
hard  surface  for  automobile  racing,  and  I  believe  that  brick 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  will  withstand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  speeding  motor  cars. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Ray  Harroun. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  13,  1911. 


A  Brick  Paved  Course  the  Only  Safe  and  Sane  Speedway. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Cleve 
land,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen — In  all  my  experience  in  speed  work  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  gone  onto  a  course  where  I  felt  as  safe 
as  on  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  course  on  May  30. 
I  had  no  sprains  or  stiff  feelings  as  one  experiences  in  a  road 
race  or  dirt  track  course. 

A  great  many  times  the  danger  has  been  marked  by  tires 
bursting,  the  front  especially  noted.  As  I  believe  I  had 
nearly  as  many  tires  blow  as  the  majority  of  the  boys,  I 
would  say  that  in  no  instance  did  I  experience  any  difficulty 
in  righting  the  car,  which  was  due,  without  question,  to  the 
construction  of  the  course. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Fred  Belcher. 

Boston,  June  14,  1911. 

Opinion  of  an  Experienced  Racer  Who  Finished  Third  in 
the  Five-Hundred-Mile  Race. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  seventh,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  very  fine  I  think  the  surface  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  speedway  is.  The  bricks  allow  very  little  skidding, 
very  little  wear  on  the  tires,  good,  hard  and  fast  surface 
which  makes  it  comparatively  safe  when  you  blow  a  tire,  as 
the  rim  can  not  dig  in  and  therefore  there  is  practically  no 
chance  of  a  car  overturning. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  David  Bruce  Brown. 

Little  or  No  Danger  of  Accident  on  a  Brick  Paved  Speedway. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Gentlemen — Your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  is  at  hand.  On 
Decoration  Day  last,  I  witnessed  the  500-mile  race  on  the 
Indianapolis  speedway,  and  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
see  the  track  put  to  the  most  severe  test.  As  I  remember, 
upwards  of  forty  cars  started.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
semblance  of  an  accident  or  an  approach  to  an  accident, 
due  to  layout  or  construction  of  the  course;  the  only  acci¬ 
dents  were  through  defects  in  some  of  the  cars,  which  were 
brought  out  while  they  were  running  at  high  speed  contin¬ 
uously.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Lozier, 

President  Lozier  Motor  Co. 


July  8,  1911. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

(S  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

a  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

■JORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


The  Clay-Worker  Improves  With  Age. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Dear  Sirs — Enclosed  find  $4.00  for  subscription  to  Clay- 
Yorker,  covering  current  year  and  a  year  in  advance.  The 
Daper  improves  with  age  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  expect 
o  get  ready  this  fall  to  make  stiff  mud  brick,  changing  from 
he  hand  method. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Grenada.  Miss.  C.  A.  Carl. 

3RICK  BUILDING  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Just  a  word  in  defending  the  strength  and  long  life  of 
irick.  In  this  age  of  cement  buildings  and  cheap  brick  con¬ 
struction  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  public  know  the  value 
if  brick  and  good  construction  by  reading  the  history  of  the 
ild  court  house  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

This  building  has  been  standing  for  142  years,  it  was 
gutted  by  fire  on  March  6,  1911.  The  walls  were  uninjured 
ay  the  fire  and  the  contract  has  just  been  let  to  rebuild  the 
aid  structure  in  its  old  walls. 

These  old  walls  are  practically  as  good  as  the  day  they 
were  built  and  even  the  rain  of  grape  shot  and  canister  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war  failed  to  injure  it. 

Historic  Old  Court  House  Will  Be  Restored  at  Once. 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  July  26. — The  joint  building  committee 
irom  the  city  council  and  the  James  City  board  of  super¬ 
visors  were  in  session  today  to  receive  bids  and  award  the 
Dontract  for  restoring  the  old  Colonial  court  house,  burned 
ihe  morning  of  March  6.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  R.  H. 
Richardson  &  Son,  of  Hampton,  at  $5,452.  Work  will  be 
Dommenced  July  1  and  the  building  turned  over  to  the  city 
ind  county  in  ninety  days.  The  old  walls  are  two  feet  thick 
ind  will  be  used  again.  The  building  was  erected  in  1769 
by  Sir  Christover  Wren,  who  afterwards  designed  and  built 
3t.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London.  From  the  architectural  stand¬ 
point  ex-Mayor  McCarthy,  of  Richmond,  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  complete  buildings  in  America.  It 
will  be  put  back  as  it  was  originally,  with  the  large  white  col¬ 
umns  in  front  supporting  the  overhanging  porch. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  Jacobs. 


An  Appreciation  of  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 

Editor  Cl  a  y-W  orker  : 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  our  honored  friend  and 
member,  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  in  Philadelphia  last  Sunday. 

Permit  me  to  pay  a  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory  in  your 
olumns.  Perhaps  no  man  endeared  himself  to  so  many  of  the 
ilder  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  by  the  winsomeness  of  his  character  and  the  geniality 
af  his  presence,  as  our  lamented  friend. 

The  infirmities  of  ripe  old  age  have  kept  him  away  from 
recent  conventions,  but  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  shake 


his  hand  once  more  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  a  few 
years  ago. 

But  the  scope  of  his  influence  was  more  far-reaching  even 
than  the  bounds  of  the  Association.  Brick  manufacturers 
throughout  the  world  are  under  incalculable  obligations  to 
his  inventive  genius  and  resourceful  intellect. 

He  was  truly  the  pioneer  in  the  art  of  brick  machinery, 
and  present  and  future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed. 

Take  him  all  in  all  he  was  a  grand  and  noble  man,  and  we 
shall  not  soon  look  upon  his  like  again. 

With  profoundest  sympathy  for  his  loved  ones  in  this  be¬ 
reavement,  Yours  sincerely, 

John  W.  Sibley, 

Treasurer. 


Clay  Products  Show  of  Great  Benefit. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Some  time  ago  I  wanted  to  compliment  you  upon  your 
March  issue,  and  particularly  pages  485  and  487.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Louisville  convention,  I  complimented  Mr. 
J.  Parker  Fiske  on  this  proposed  Clay  Products  Show  and 
told  him  I  considered  this  a  grand  affair,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  eye-opener  for  the  architects  and  public  in  general. 
This  display,  I  am  positive,  will  be  of  great  benefit  for  the 
brick  industry  in  the  future,  and  do  hope  that  all  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  will  take  a  deep  interest  in  same. 

Have  made  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  J.  Parker  Fiske  to  invite 
all  the  leading  architects  of  the  United  States  to  this  display, 
for  where  those  people  are  interested  good  results  will  be 
the  outcome. 

The  display  as  shown  on  page  4-65  of  the  March  Clay- 
Worker  is  also  a  fine  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your 
journal  and  other  brick  magazines  will  do  their  utmost  to 
have  the  large  manufacturers  make  similar  displays,  so  as 
to  make  a  grand  impression. 

Your  article  on  page  513  of  the  same  issue  on  “Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Signboards”  pleased  me  very  highly. 

Hoping  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work  begun,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Davenport  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  May  10,  1911. 


The  Chicago  Situation. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Building  is  picking  up  at  a  pretty  fair  rate  in  Chicago  this 
month,  now  that  the  bookmakers’  trouble  has  been  settled, 
and  the  strife  between  the  rival  unions  of  plumbers  and  steam- 
fitters  is  less  turbulent  than  it  was. 

The  number  of  new  buildings  in  downtown  Chicago  just 
completed,  or  at  various  stages  of  construction,  is  astounding, 
and  still  more  are  coming,  excavations  being  Degun  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  the  final  plans  having  been  newly  turned 
out  of  the  architects’  offices. 

The  very  latest  announcement  is  of  a  skyscraper  in  Wash¬ 
ington  street  opposite  the  new  City  Hall-County  Building 
block  by  the  Marshall  Field  estate.  Announcement  is  made  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Chicago  Opera  House  and  the  old  block  next 
adjoining  on  the  west.  It  is  said  that  $6,000,000  will  be  spent 
on  the  new  building,  bringing  the  investment  to  a  total  close 
to  $10,000,000.  This  will  put  it  in  a  class  with  the  proposed 
new  home  of  the  Continent-Commercial  National  Bank  on  the 
LaSalle-Adams-Quincy  street  and  Fifth  avenue  block. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  annex  to  the  McCormick 
building  in  Michigan  avenue,  a  structure  which  will  duplicate 
the  present  building,  and  construction  is  being  pushed  as  fast 
as  practicable  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  conditions  on  the 
Otis  estate  building,  at  Madison  and  LaSalle  streets,  and  on 
the  new  Insurance  Exchange  at  Jackson  boulevard  and  Sher¬ 
man  street,  as  well  as  on  the  Hamilton  Club’s  new  home; 
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the  City  Hall  Square  Theater  and  office  building,  mentioned 
last  month;  the  Monroe  building  at  Michigan  avenue  and 
Monroe  streets;  the  North  American  building,  at  Monroe 
and  State  streets,  the  reconstruction  of  Mandel  Brothers’ 
store,  of  Rothschild’s  store,  and  a  large  number  of  other  new 
buildings.  The  Chicago  Telephone  Company  also  has  a  new 
twenty-story  building  under  way.  It  will  cost  about  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

Another  month  should  show  a  situation  decidedly  im¬ 
proved.  Scrip. 


MORE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  list  of  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers,  to  whom  we  have  recently  sold  Gravity  Brick  Carriers. 
We  desire  that  you  publish  same  in  order  to  show  your  read¬ 
ers  that  up-to-date  concerns  are  equipping  their  plants  with 
our  devices: 


Wychkoff  Pipe  and  Creosoting  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paul  &  Henry,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

Thurber  Brick  Co.,  Thurber,  Texas. 

E.  A.  Poe  Brick  Co.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Winnebago  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Winnebago,  Minn. 

W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charlotte  Brick  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bowlus  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bowlus,  Minn.  . 
Boone  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Luverne  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Luverne,  Minn. 

Henry  Schaefer  Sons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Guignard  Brick  Works,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Palmer,  Texas. 

F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Barbourville  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Barbourville,  Ky. 

Southern  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Crutcher  Brothers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Globe  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Diamond  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris  Texas. 

Texas  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Lone  Star  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Dunn  Brick  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 

St.  Joseph  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Lombard  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

Palmer  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio. 

Dublin  Brick  Co.,  Dublin,  Ga. 

D’Hanis,  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  D’Hanis,  Texas. 

Dallas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Mesquite,  Texas. 

Cobb  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

J.  P.  Duffy  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Field,  Barker  &  Underwood,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 

Wichita  Falls  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
Aetna  Engine  Works,  Menominee,  Wis. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Canada. 

Minneapolis  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Craycroft-Herrold  Brick  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kellar  Brick  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Eureka  Brick  Co.,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Landers-Morrison-Christenson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Great  Eastern  Clay  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Harris,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Garden  City  Sand  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  J.  Anderson,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Jamestown  Shale  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  Street  Railway  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Alsip  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  William,  Ont. 

Woodcock  &  Sellhorn,  Brickton,  Minn.  , 

P.  Flannigan  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  K.  Beach,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Livesey  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wise,  Smith  &  Krabil,  Canton,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Ringwald  &  Sons,  Richwood,  Ohio. 

Geo.  Long  Contracting  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Turnbull  &  Son,  Canton,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Forshee  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Clay  Products  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

M.  Ford,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


American  Clay  and  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
Hummelstown  Brown-Stone  Co.,  Waltonville,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Ford,  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

E.  D.  Bowen,  Twinsburg,  Ohio. 

Drury  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

H.  P.  Kniseley,  Canton,  Ohio. 

William  Elder,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heilman  Brothers,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

E.  T.  Lewis  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

M.  J.  Beach,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Morgan,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

A.  Heims  Brick  Yards,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

John  C.  Boss  Brick  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

William  Conway,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crown  Brick  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn. 

J.  T.  Lynch,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Hatch  &  Son  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa. 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Sudbury  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Portsmouth  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Firebrick,  Ky. 

W.  F.  Cox,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Gold  Brothers  Brick  Co.,  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 
Whiteselle  Brick  and  Lumber  Co.,  Corsicana,  Texas. 
Windsor  Brothers,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Whitacre  Fireproofing  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Patrick  Reddington  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Silica  Stone  Co.,  Planebrook,  Pa. 

Suburban  Brick  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


We  believe  the  above  imposing  list  of  recent  customers 
furnishes  sufficient  proof  that  our  equipment  is  all  we  claim 
for  it  and  as  stated  in  our  advertisement.  We  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  economic  value  of  our  carrier  to  any  reader 
of  The  Clay-Worker  who  will  afford  us  the  opportunity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co., 

By  F.  E.  Moore,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 


A  SEWER,  PIPE  PLANT  FOR  MACON,  GA. 


Messrs.  O.  J.  Massee,  Jr.,  and  L.  S.  Russell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  erecting  engineer,  respectively,  of  the  Bibb  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  a  new  industry  locating  at  Macon,  Ga.,  haye 
within  the  past  month  “swung  around  the  circle’’  of  northern 
and  eastern  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery,  and 
after  a  most  critical  examination  of  the  very  latest  sewer  pipe 
machinery,  idle  at  factory  and  active  in  model  sewer  pipe 
plants,  placed  their  order  with  the  Stevenson  Company,  of 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  for  a  complete  motor-driven  equipment  for 
a  two-press  plant.  Part  of  this  machinery  has  already  gone 
forward  and  with  the  energy  these  gentlemen  display  a 
complete  factory  will  be  in  operation  in  that  city  by  August  1. 


IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  THE  SIBLEY-MENGE  PLANT. 


A  new  continuous  kiln  and  other  improvements,  including 
a  new  steam  shovel,  are  being  installed  in  the  brick  plant 
of  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company  at  Sibleyville, 
Ala.,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  plant  from  50,000  daily  to  100,000 
daily.  With  the  doubled  capacity  of  the  plant,  the  company 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  much  larger  demand  for  its  product  than  ever  before, 
and  as  the  different  kinds  of  brick  are  known  over  the  entire 
South  for  their  quality  and  finish,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant 
will  be  taxed  to  its  full  capacity  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  J.  W.  Sibley  is  president  of  the  company;  J.  A. 
v  Menge,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  W.  L.  Sibley,  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  of  the  plant. 


The  Stevenson  Company  reports  that  their  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  sewer  pipe,  tile  and  other  lines  of 
machinery  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  has  been  doing  a  business 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  its  normal  output  thus  far  this  year, 
and  consider  that  rather  dull.  The  outlook  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  considering  what  is  in  and  in  sight,  is  very 
bright. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  BUILDING  RECORD  for  the  last 
month  shows  a  slight  gain  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  of  the  coast.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  aggregate  valuation  for  June  was 
$1,954,501,  compared  with  $1,925,847  for 
May,  while  in  Oakland  the  valuation  in¬ 
creased  from  $570,507  to  $656,791.  These 
figures,  based  on  the  permits  issued,  do 
not  include  quite  a  number  of  important  buildings  in  both 
cities  for  which  contracts  have  been  let  within  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  •  The  Oakland  city  hall  contracts  were  let 
about  the  middle  of  June,  following  the  original  plans  in 
every  way.  All  the  brick  work,  including  setting  as  well 
as  furnishing  the  material,  will  be  done  by  Gladding,  Mc- 
Bean  &  Co.,  the  large  pottery  firm  of  this  city,  contracts  for 
this  work  amounting  to  $187,000,  of  which  $65,000  is  for 
terra  cotta  facing.  This  is  a  new  departure  for  Gladding, 
McBean  &  Co.,  who  have  in  the  past  never  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  common  brick  work,  and  make  no  common  brick 
themselves.  In  San  Francisco,  contracts  have  been  let  for 
the  Bankers’  Investment  building  on  Market  street  and  the 
San  Francisco  Investment  Company  at  Sutter  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  streets,  both  large  jobs,  and  some  work  has  been 
given  out  on  the  Masonic  Temple,  which  has  been  hanging 
fire  for  about  a  year.  The  architects  have  plenty  of  new 
work  on  the  boards,  and  owners  show  little  hesitation  in 
starting  active  operations,  though  the  great  majority  of  the 
buildings  are  rather  small. 

Common  brick  is  now  selling  at  the  yards  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  $7  per  thousand,  which  is  the  price  set  by  .the  deal¬ 
ers  as  about  the  best  they  can  hope  to  obtain  There  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  this  price  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  if  the  present  demand  continues  the  market 
should  be  firm  for  many  months  to  come.  The  kilns  which 
now  ship  to  this  market  are  still  very  closely  sold  out,  and 
some  of  them  have  difficulty  in  making  enough  brick  to  fill 
orders,  while  the  price  is  hardly  sufficient  to  attract  any  great 
amount  of  competition  from  more  distant  points. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  are  just  starting  work  on  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  to  its  large  plant  at  Lincoln.  Cal.,  and 
has  let  a  contract  for  a  steel  clay  shed  covering  an  area  of 
75  x  360  feet.  A  narrow-gauge  .railroad  will  be  laid  from  the 
plant  to  the  clay  beds,  one  and  one-half  miles  distant,  and  a 
small  locomotive  will  be  put  on  to  haul  the  cars.  The  cars 
will  he  loaded  by  a  steam  shovel  at  the  clay  beds,  and  will 
run  into  the  new  building  on  an  elevated  trestle,  where  the 
clay  will  be  taken  up  by  a  three-ton  traveling  crane,  with  a 
seventy-five-foot  span.  The  crane  will  dump  the  material  into 
bins,  from  which  it  will  be  taken  to  the  disintegrators  by 
automatic  conveyors.  The  plans  for  the  entire  installation 
are  now  complete,  and  orders  for  all  the  equipment  will  be 
placed  very  shortly.  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  have  secured 
the  Native  Sons’  hall  job  in  this  city,  consisting  of  glazed 
terra  cotta  for  an  eight-story  building.  They  have  com¬ 
pleted  deliveries  on  the  Hearst  building,  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  two  months. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company  has  a  contract  for  250,- 
000  of  its  sand-lime  brick  for  the  Madera,  Cal.,  grammar 
school,  and  is  making  deliveries  on  this  job,  as  well  as  on 
the  Huntington  memorial  hall  at  the  Southern  Pacific  Hos¬ 
pital  in  this  city. 

The  United  Materials  Company,  of  this  city,  continues  to 
get  a  large  share  of  the  local  business  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  most  of  the  material  for  this  market 
being  produced  by  its  plant  at  Richmond,  Cal.  This  plant 
is  comparatively  new,  having  been  started  about  two  years, 
with  an  output  of  one  of  two  varieties,  which  have  recently 


been  increased  to  include  most  of  the  products  made  by  the 
company  in  Southern  California.  The  output  also  has  been 
increased  in  volume,  but  the  company  is  convinced  that  there 
is  still  room  for  expansion  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  putting  in 
new  equipment  which  will  double  the  present  capacity. 

The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Fire  and  Enamel  Brick  Company  is 
having  great  success  with  its  glazed  and  matt  glazed  brick, 
which  are  being  used  in  and  around  San  Francisco  as  well 
as  in  the  interior.  The  plant  is  located  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  tracks  just  outside  the  city  of  Stockton,  with  good 
facilities  for  the  delivery  of  raw  material  and  the  shipment 
of  its  products.  The  clay  is  brought  from  the  well-known 
beds  at  Lincoln,  Placer  county.  The  company’s  machinery 
is  electrically  operated,  getting  power  from  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  The  company  has  four  kilns  with  a. 
capacity  of  sixty  thousand  each,  and  turns  out  its  finished 
product  at  one  burning: 

The  California  Pressed  Brick  Company,  whose  plant  near 
Niles,  Cal,,  has  been  laboring  under  some  difficulties  this  sea 
son,  has  leased  its  equipment  to  San  Francisco  parties,  and 
it  is  understood  that  active  operation  will  be  resumed  within 
a  few  days. 

The  West  Side  Brick  Company  at  the  new  town  of  Pent- 
land,  in  the  California  oil  fields,  turned  out  its  first,  lot  of 
brick  last  month,  finding  a  ready  market  for  the  material. 
The  company  has  quite  a  lot  of  advance  business  on  hand, 
and  expects  to  keep  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

John  Anderson  started  up  a  new  brick  plant  at  Willows, 
Cal.,  early  in  June,  and  conditions  there  are  favorable  for  an 
active  business  for  some  time  to  come. 

C.  K.  Holloway,  of  the  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Company, 
delivered  an  address  June  14  before  the  Rotary  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  prominent  business  men  of  the  cities  around  the 
bay,  on  the  development  of  the  brick  manufacturing  industry 
in  California.  This  company  is  a  new  one,  but  expects  to 
get  considerable  business  in  paving  brick,  which  is  not  yet 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale  by  any  firm  around  San 
Francisco.  The  paving  brick  interests  are  keeping  up  their 
efforts  to  introduce  their  material  in  this  vicinity,  and  seem 
to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  Oakland. 

The  Eureka  Fire  Clay,  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Baker  City,  Ore.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

The  Tracey  Ornamental  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has 
started  a  new  plant  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Edward  Horton,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Remillard 
Brick  Company,  who  has  been  suing  the  company  for  com¬ 
missions  earned  during  his  service,  has  won  an  award  of 
$8,000.  Another  suit  brought  by  him  for  breach  of  contract 
is  still  unsettled 

O’Brien  Brothers,  local  architects,  are  taking  figures  on  a 
building  to  cost  about  $80,000,  to  be  built  on  Market  street 
opposite  Jones.  It  will  be  faced  with  pressed  brick! 

The  Utah  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is  put¬ 
ting  in  a  number  of  improvements  and  is  experimenting 
with  the  manufacture  of  glazed  brick.  Sunset. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  EXPRESS  RATE  ON  SAMPLE  BRICK. 


The  following  announcement  has  been  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  by 
President  Queisser:  “The  express  companies  have  issued, 
under  date  of  May  15,  Supplement  No.  7  to  Official  Classi¬ 
fication  No.  20,  putting  into  effect,  under  date  of  June  1,  the 
new  merchandise  pound  rate  with  minimum  of  thirty-five 
cents  on  sample  and  small  lots  of  brick.  Some  yards  com¬ 
plain.  that  their  agents  had  no  advice  of  this.  As  this  rate 
went  into  effect  on  June  1,  if  you  have  any  trouble  or  you 
are  being  charged  more  than  this,  you  can  make  claim  for 
overcharge. 

“Be  sure  to  take  this  matter  up  with  your  agent.” 


The  Stevenson  Company  has  installed  one  of  their  latest 
improved  motor-driven  8-foot  wet  pans  in  the  works  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Iron  and  Steel  Company  for  grinding  and 
mixing  slag  and  waste  iron  ore.  They  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  well  pleased  with  the  motor-driven  machine. 
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Written  for  The  Clay  Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


ESPITE  the  torrid  heat  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  building  operations  are  quite  active 
though  very  few  large  projects  are  under 
way.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  building  of 
medium  sized  factory  and  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  of  dwellings.  Reports  for  the 
building  inspector’s  office  indicate  that  the  month  of  June 
has  held  up  well  with  previous  years  and  that  the  record  for 
1911  is  still  ahead  of  all  previous  years. 

A  number  of  interesting  events  to  the  builders  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  past  month,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
annual  summer  outing  of  the  Cleveland  Builders’  Exchange, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  three  days  of  July. 
Leaving  Cleveland  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  27,  in  a  special 
train  of  Pullman  cars,  103  members  and  wives  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  arriving  there  early  the  following  morning.  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  were  spent  in  Washington  inspecting  the 
various  public  buildings,  among  which  are  several  notable 
examples  of  brick  architecture.  An  incident  of  one  day  was 
a  public  reception  to  members  of  the  exchange  by  President 
Taft  at  the  White  House.  Later,  at  the  Senate  office  build¬ 
ing,  Senator  Burton,  a  Cleveland  man,  also  held  a  reception 
for  the  visitors.  On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  trip 
to  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  and  resting  place  of  Washington. 
Friday  was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  brick  homes. 
Friday  night  the  builders  moved  on  to  Atlantic  City,  where 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  spent.  Monday  morning  the  spe¬ 
cial  train  started  for  Cleveland,  passing  through  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  mountains  and  the  scenery  to  he  found  there.  The 
trip,  in  addition  to  being  the  most  ambitious  ever  attempted 
by  the  exchange,  is  also  rated  as  being  the  most  successful 
in  its  histoi'y- 

Cleveland  capitalists  have  taken  options  on  big  clay  fields, 
some  600  acres  in  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  City, 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  with  the  expectation  of  developing 
the  property  on  a  large  scale.  It  consists  of  clay  mines,  coal 
deposits,  a  brickmaking  plant  and  a  number  of  buildings.  The 
property  is  valued  at  $150,000.  The  clay  deposits  consist  of 
flint  clay  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  especially  for  heat-withstanding  purposes.  The 
deal  was  made  through  Maynard  H.  Murch  &  Co.,  representing 
Cleveland  parties  who  have  thus  far  withheld  their  names. 
The  property  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroads  and  is  regarded  very  highly  among  those  who  have 
examined  it. 

-  One  of  the  biggest  contracts  for  face  brick  for  immediate 
delivery  was  closed  by  the  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  through  John  McKay,  recently,  when  an  order 
was  received  for  3,000,000  Ohio  Ironspot  facing  brick  for  the 
new  city  hospital  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  brick  are  of  rough  texture  with  mottled  effect.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  the  country  competed  for 
the  order,  which  was  landed  by  the  Cleveland  concern.  The 
general  contract  for  the  buildings  has  been  let  to  the  West- 
lake  Construction  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Shipments  will 
begin  at  once,  10,000  to  the  car.  It  will  require  300  cars  to 
carry  them  to  Cincinnati.  Only  eighteen  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  at  this  time,  though  thirty-five  buildings  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  complete  plan,  thus  requiring  about  8,000,000 
brick  in  all.  Of  the  3,000,000  there  will  be  over  500  arches 
requiring  many  thousand  of  ground  brick  at  a  price  of  $116 
per  thousand,  and  a  great  many  moulded  shapes  at  $50  per 
thousand.  The  regular  bricks  sold  at  $16  per  thousand  f.  o.  b. 
Cincinnati 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Company  of  Cleveland  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  proceed  with  its  new  $1,000,000  building  on  Ontario 
street  near  the  warehouse  of  the  Higgins  Company.  The 
building  is  four  stories  above  and  two  below  the  ground  and 
will  be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  a  steel  and  concrete 
frame.  The  structure  will  be  one  of  a  group  of  seven  build¬ 
ings  to  form  a  part  of  the  largest  warehouse  terminal  in  the 


country,  costing  several  million  dollars.  The  buildings  are 
being  planned  by  Architect  Frank  L.  Packard,  of  Columbus. 
Contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let  within  the  next  month. 

Another  building  for  which  contracts  will  be  awarded 
will  be  the  new  $2,000,000  Statler  Hotel,  on  Euclid  avenue  at 
East  Twelfth  street.  It  is  to  be  twelve  full  stories  in  height, 
ninety  feet  wide  and  about  400  feet  deep,  facing  of  two 
streets  and  a  wide  alley.  Plans  have  been  completed  by  the 
George  B.  Post  Company  and  foundations  are  now  being  in¬ 
stalled.  The  first  three  and  the  top  three  stories  are  to  be 
of  terra  cotta,  while  the  intervening  ones  will  be  of  red  or 
brown  face  brick.  Inside  considerable  enamel  brick  and  tile 
will  be  utilized,  an  effort  being  made  to  make  the  building  of 
the  highest  type  of  construction  throughout. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  School  Architect  Barnum 
for  the  Miles  Avenue  school.  It  is  to  be  a  fireproof  struc¬ 
ture  costing  $60,000.  Proposals  for  the  work  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  July  10  and  a  contract  will  be  awarded  shortly 
thereafter.  The  extdrior  of  the  building  is  to  be  of  face 
brick,  as  are  all  other  schools  in  Cleveland.  Bids  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  Technical  high  school  on  the  west  side 
have  been  received  and  a  contract  will  be  awarded  in  a 
short  time. 

The  F.  D.  Stevenson  Contracting  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  new  $75,000  theater  to  be  erected 
at  East  Fifty-fifth  street  and  Broadway  for  George  R.  Can- 
field  from  plans  by  Architect  George  A.  Greible.  It  is  to  be 
a  three-story  brick  building  in  front,  with  seven  stories  and 
a  large  theater  in  the  rear  203  x  255  feet  in  size.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  the  building  finished  in  the  early  fall  so  that  it  may 
be  occupied  during  the  coming  winter.  A  large  pipe  organ 
is  among  the  unusual  features  to  be  installed  in  the  new 
structure. 

Architect  Theo.  Connor  has  prepared  plans  for  a  nine 
suite  brick  apartment  building  for  Louis  Fishel,  at  Wade 
Park  avenue  and  Addison  road,  N.  E.  It  will  be  of  brick  with 
stone  trimmings.  A  large  number  of  these  apartment  build¬ 
ings  are  being  erected  in  this  city  at  present. 

Contracts  are  to  be  awarded  within  the  next  week  or  two 
by  Architects  Knox  and  Elliott  for  the  new  model  market 
building  to  be  erected  on  Euclid  avenue  opposite  East  Forty- 
sixth  street,  for  the  Cleveland  Model  Market  Company.  The 
building,  which  will  be  about  120  feet  wide  and  nearly  500 
feet  long,  will  be  of  white  terra  cotta,  tile  and  glass  through¬ 
out.  It  will  contain  144  stalls,  each  one  connected  with  a  re 
frigerating  plant  in  the  basement.  The  building  alone  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

Nearly  2,000,000  shale  bricks  are  being  used  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Cleveland  city  hall,  foundations  for  which 
are  now  being  installed.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the 
corner  stone,  which  is  to  be  laid  on  July  22,  Cleveland’s  birth¬ 
day.  The  new  building  is  to  cost  $2,600,000,  complete,  with¬ 
out  paintings  or  statuary.  It  will  be  of  granite,  backed  with 
millions  of  shale  brick.  Considerable  white  enamel  brick 
will  be  used,  in  the  interior  courts. 

The  Crowell  &  Sherman  Co.  has  been  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  new  Commercial  building  on  Euclid  avenue  just 
east  of  East  Ninth  street,  to  be  erected  during  the  present 
summer.  The  building  will  be  180  feet  wide  and  six  stories 
high.  It  is  to  have  a  front  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta  and 
walls  of  brick.  Inside  considerable  tile  is  to  be  employed  in 
addition  to  marble.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  four  parts  and 
leased  to  tenants.  Architect  Willard  Hirsch  planned  the 
structure,  which  is  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  new  shopping 
district. 

Architects  Briggs  &  Nelson,  of  Cleveland,  have  completed 
plans  for  a  four-story  building,  costing  about  $150,000,  for 
the  Cleveland  Press,  which  is  to  be  proceeded  with  during 
the  coming  fall.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  East  Ninth  street  and  Rockwell  avenue,  and 
will  be  of  brick  and  steel  throughout,  with  a  large  clock 
tower  on  one  corner.  Contracts  will  probably  not  be  awarded 
until  the  month  of  August  or  early  in  September. 

The  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  from  $50,000  to  $200,000.  A 
number  of  needed  extensions  will  be  added  at  once. 

The'  Dennison  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Dennison,  Ohio, 
has  also  increased  its  capital  from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

A.  Buckeye. 
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OBITUARY. 


The  Passing  of  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 


IN  THE  DEATH  of  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
July  9,  there  passes  a  pioneer  in  the  brick  machinery 
business,  whose  name  will  always  be  linked  with  the  fore¬ 
most  inventors  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  December  6,  1833,  of  Quaker  parentage. 

He  early  manifested  an  inherited  tendency  towards  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits,  and  even  as  a  boy  made  many  mechanical 
appliances  that  attracted  attention,  a  miniature  high  pres¬ 
sure  steam  engine,  constructed  principally  of  gold  and  silver 
and  composed  of  over  150  pieces,  being  an  achievement  that 
attracted  considerable  interest.  The  engine,  boiler,  and  stack 
weighed  less  than  one-half  ounce,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum’s 
agent  offered  Mr.  Chambers  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  en¬ 
gine,  which  was  declined. 

He  studied  dentistry  for  a  time  and  practiced  with  an 
elder  brother,  Edwin,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

The  invention  of  a  machine  for  folding  printed  sheets, 
books  and  newspapers  was  the  first  invention  reduced  to 
commercial  use,  and  in  1857  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Edwin 
gave  up  the  dentistry  profession,  formed  a  co-partnership, 


Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 

and  started  the  firm  of  Chambers  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  folding  machines. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  firm’s  existence  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers’  duties  covered  not  only  those  of  an  inventor,  but  he 
was  also  draftsman,  patternmaker,  and  oftentimes  helped  in 
the  actual  construction  of  the  machines.  When  delivered 
to  the  customer  he  personally  attended  the  erection  and  start¬ 
ing  of  the  machines;  and  after  payment  had  been  received 
took  a  portion  of  the  price  to  cover  traveling  expenses  and 
solicit  additional  orders. 

Notwithstanding  many  adverse  incidents,  including  long- 
continued  patent  litigation  for  the  defense  of  his  claim  to 
these  inventions,  the  young  firm  gradually  accumulated 
capital  sufficient  to  establish  their  business  on  a  better  basis. 

In  1861  they  manufactured  a  domestic  sewing  machine, 
making  large  numbers  of  this  machine  under  contract.  At 
about  this  time,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  friend  who 
owned  the  building  in  which'  their  shop  was  located,  they  took 
up  the  work  of  converting  flint  lock  muskets  into  the  percus¬ 
sion  type,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  scabbards  for  the 
government,  and  for  which  special  machinery  was  designed, 
making  scabbards  that  were  thoroughly  interchangeable. 

During  the  early  ’60’s  his  study  of  the  question  of  brick¬ 
making  by  machinery  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  first 
Chambers  brickmaking  machine,  which  was  erected  at  Pea 
Shore,  N.  J.,  at  a  place  that  was  then  known  as  the  “grave 
yard  of  brick  machines.”  So  far  as  known,  this  was  the  first 


auger  machine  with  an  automatic  cutter,  and,  while  the 
product  was  very  small  as  compared  with  modern  outputs, 
the  machine  was  commercially  successful,  the  output  being 
about  forty  bricks  per  minute.  The  Pea  Shore  machine 
with  an  improved  type  of  automatic  cutter,  is  still  in  use  and 
producing  about  forty  thousand  bricks  per  day  after  a  period 
of  over  forty-five  years. 

From  that  time  more  and  more  attention  was  given  to 
the  brickmaking  field,  and  a  successful  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  grew  out  of  the  invention  of  the  paper  folding  machine 
and  the  Chambers  brickmaking  machine. 

The  firm  moved  from  time  to  time  as  business  demanded 
increased  facilities,  and  finally  secured  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  ground  and  erect  their  own  building  in  1870,  upon 
a  location  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  works  of  Chambers 
Brothers  Company,  the  successor  of  the  firm. 

The  elder  brother,  Edwin,  died  in  1875,  and  Cyrus  took 
over  Edwin’s  interest  in  the  firm  and  continued  the  business 
alone  under  the  name  of  Chambers  Bros.  &  Co.  until  1888, 
when  Chambers  Brothers  Company  was  incorporated  under 
the  law^s  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cyrus's  nephew's, 
J.  How'ard  Chambers  and  S.  Bernard  Chambers,  w'ho  had 
grown  up  in  the  business,  were  given  an  interest  therein  and 
the  general  management  and  details  of  the  business  assigned 
to  them,  in  order  that  Cyrus  might  have  leisure  to  labor  in 
the  development  and  exploiting  of  some  inventions  that  he 
had  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  develop  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Chambers  married  on  May  7,  1868,  Mary  A.  Pyle,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  Mifflin 
Pyle,  and  unto  them  have  been  born  four  children,  Isabel,  wife 
of  Robert  F.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Jones  &  Lamb  Co.,  of 
Baltimore;  Hannah,  who  died  in  infancy;  Helen,  w'ife  of 
Rowland  Comly,  president  of  the  Logan  Trust  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Alice  Pusey  Chambers,  who  is  still  living 
at  her  parents’  home. 

In  1886  Mr.  Chambers’  health  broke  down  and  he  was 
advised  to  travel  for  his  recovery  and  to  get  away  from  busi¬ 
ness  cares.  A  trip  to  Yucatan  and  Mexico  wTas  planned,  and 
with  his  physician  and  eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  the  tour  of 
those  countries  wras  made.  Upon  his  return  his  physician 
ordered  him  to  the  country.  After  a  year’s  illness  and  con¬ 
valescence  he  proposed  to  return  to  business.  His  physician 
said,  “No,  thee  is  never  to  go  back  to  live  near  the  works, 
but  stay  in  the  country.  The  best  thing  thee  can  do  is  to 
buy  a  piece  of  ground  and  build  thyself  a  house  and  stay 
out-of-doors  for  another  year.” 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Chambers  was  advised  by  an  oculist 
that  he  was  losing  his  sight  from  degeneration  of  the  retina, 
and  even  then  he  began  to  educate  himself  as  a  blind  man. 
A  large  room  at  his  residence  was  fitted  up  as  a  mechanical 
laboratory,  with  a  complete  set  of  tools  so  arranged  and  fitted 
into  recesses  that  he  was  enabled  to  locate  their  position  and 
replace  them  after  use.  The  sense  of  touch  was  so  cultivated 
that  he  could  oftentimes  follow  the  lines  of  a  drawing  by 
means  of  his  fingers. 

This  mechanical  laboratory  was  a  great  sourqe  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  entertainment  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  did  much  to  prolong  his  life  after  his  infirmities  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  active  business  pursuits.  His 
interest  in  inventions  and  in  new'  mechanical  appliances  wras 
always  keen,  and  until  within  a  few'  weeks  of  his  death  it 
wras  not  uncommon  for  him  to  keep  at  least  one  draftsman 
and  two  or  more  mechanics  constantly  at  work  upon  develop¬ 
ment  and  experimental  w'ork. 

Until  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  give  up  outside  in¬ 
terests  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Franklin  Isntitute, 
being  for  many  years  on  its  Committee  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  being  on  its  board  of  managers  and  one  of  its 
trustees. 

The  funeral  occurred  from  his  home  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  business  of  the  firm 
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WE: 


of  Chambers  Brothers  Company  will  go  on  as  heretofore, 
as  those  in  control  of  same  have  been  in  charge  for  a  number 
of  years  past. 

Prominent  Brick  Manufacturers  Pass  to  the  Great  Beyond. 


The  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  James  L.  Breed,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Brick  and  Paving  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  since 
1891.  Mr.  Breed  was  an  old  time  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
and  for  many  years  had  attended  the  conventions  regularly. 
His  death  was  due  to  heart  failure,  caused,  it  is  believed,  by 
grief  over  the  death  of  a  son,  May  3.  Mr.  Breed  was  71  years 
old,  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  a  courteous  and  kindly 
gentleman. 


William  Hallam,  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  brick 
industry  of  St.  Louis,  died  June  30.  Mr.  Hallam  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  in  1855,  and  was  the  first  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Company,  and  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  only  severing  his  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany  on  account  of  his  age. 


Albert  Terry,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturers 
along  the  Hudson  river,  died  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  N.  Y\, 
July  6,  aged  75  years.  He  was  known  as  the  first  manufac¬ 
turer  to  use  anthracite  coal  in  burning  brick  on  the  Hudson 
river.  Mr.  Terry  was  president  of  the  Terry  Brothers  Brick 
Company,  at  Kingston  Point. 


Joseph  Light,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  East  Lebanon,  Pa., 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  June  22.  His  death  was  due  to 
heart  failure.  Mr.  Light,  who  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  section,  was  fifty  years  old  and  leaves  a  wife, 
two  daughters  and  one  son. 


M.  D.  Valentine,  for  forty  years  a  manufacturer  of  fire 
brick  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  June  27  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Valentine  was  one  of  the  best  known 
fire  brick  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey. 


MOUNT  SAVAGE  FIRE  BRICK  PLANT  TO  BE  ENLARGED. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Mining 
Company,  proprietors  of  the  Mount  Savage  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Mount  Savage,  Md.,  which  have  been  successfully  and  con¬ 
tinuously  operated  since  1841,  was  held  in  their  general 
offices  in  the  Fidelity  building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  June  6. 
The  president  reported  that  the  company  is  enjoying  an  ex¬ 
cellent  demand  for  their  “Mount  Savage”  and  other  brands 
of  fire  brick,  so  much  so  that  in  order  to  handle  promptly  the 
large  volume  of  orders  being  received  it  has  became  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  second  time  in  a  period  of  six  years,  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  their  works.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  company  spent  practically  the  entire  month 
of  May  investigating  the  merits  of  the  various  modern  meth¬ 
ods  and  machinery  that  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  fire  brick  and,  during  the  course  of  their  investi¬ 
gations,  they  visited  many  of  the  largest  fire  brick  operations 
in  the  East  and  West.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  an  extensive 
addition  to  their  already  large  plant  were  then  submitted  to 
and  adopted  by  the  directors.  The  new  extension  is  now 
under  construction  and  when  completed,  the  Mount  Savage 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  nine-inch  brick  per  day. 
It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  operate  the  entire  plant  on 
standard  brick  and  shapes  exclusively.  A  large  portion  of 
it  will  be  devoted  to  the  department  having  in  charge  the 
manufacture  of  special  and  difficult  shapes  used  in  the  iron, 


steel  and  allied  trades,  the  lime  and  cement  industries,  water 
gas  linings,  gas  bench  settings,  etc. 

Before  the  new  construction  work  was  decided  upon,  the 
company  spent  considerable  money  prospecting  and  boring 
with  diamond  drills  its  large  holdings  of  clay  lands,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  they  are  assured  of  sufficient  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Mount  Savage”  flint  and  plastic  clays  to  last  for 
centuries. 

The  Union  Mining  Company  was  among  the  first  of  the  fire 
brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  giving  each  industry  a  fire  brick 
made  with  a  view  of  withstanding  its  particular  and  peculiar 
conditions.  To  accomplish  this,  its  research  department  is 
constantly  at  work  on  the  question  of  mixing,  grinding  and 
burning  its  clays  and  calcined  material  and  it  is  this  close 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  their  customers  that  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  build  up  such  a  faithful  and  loyal  following 
among  the  users  of  fire  brick  generally. 

The  company  maintains  offices  in  Pittsburg  and  New  York 
in  addition  to  those  at  Baltimore  and  Mount  Savage,  Md., 
and  has  special  representatives  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  officers  are  H.  Crawford  Black,  president;  Van 
Lear  Black,  vice-president;  A.  T.  Burr,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  W.  L.  Hamilton,  general  superintendent,  and  Charles 
H.  Claiborne,  general  sales  manager. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workfk. 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS. 


jfy  NCORPORATION  papers  were  granted  July  1 
t0  the  Springfield  Drain  Tile  Company, 

I which  will  establish  a  clay-products  plant 
on  a  twenty-five-acre  tract  just  east  of  Spring- 
(loMHf  field.  The  concern  is  authorized  to  have  a 

capital  of  $30,000.  The  incorporators  are  James  A. 

Bw  Long  and  Charles  G.  McIntosh,  of  Portland,  Ind., 

*  and  John  F.  Miller,  of  Springfield.  Land  has  been 

purchased  from  three  parties  for  a  six-kiln  plant,  the  plans  for 
which  are  now  being  drawn.  The  site  is  on  the  belt  line  of 
the  Illinois  Traction  line  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Sewer  pipe  will  be  the  principal  output  at  first,  but  it  is 
planned  to  extend  the  industry  to  brick.  Messrs.  Long  and 
McIntosh,  who  own  a  drain  tile  plant  at  Portland,  will  not 
remove  their  factory  but  will  operate  both  industries. 

Miss  Susan  Barr,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barr,  the  well- 
known  brick  manufacturer  of  Urbana,  was  married  July  1 
to  Lloyd  V.  Walcott,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Belleville,  Ill. 

John  O.  Smith,  superintendent  at  Glen  Carbon,  Ill.,  for  the 
St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Company,  suffered  a  lislocated  shoul¬ 
der  and  many  bad  bruises  in  a  runaway  when  the  harness 
broke  as  the  rig  was  going  down  hill  and  the  horse  became 
badly  frightened. 

C.  G.  Baldwin,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  has 
been  interesting  various  commercial  associations  in  Illinois 
by  his  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Burlington 
System  uses  clay  ballast. 

The  Bement  Brick  and  Tile  Factory  was  burned  June  18 
at  Bement,  with  a  loss  of  $5,000,  no  insurance.  It  was  owned 
by  H.  E.  Shaw  and  A.  L.  Wilkinson. 

Alois  J.  Marxer,  brick  and  tile  manufacturer  of  Millstadt, 
Ill.,  and  Amanda  B.  Penzhorn,  of  East  St.  Louis,  were  mar¬ 
ried  June  27,  at  Waterloo,  Ill. 

The  Messenger  brick  yard  at  Collinsville,  Ill.,  was  burned 
the  latter  part  of  June.  The  plant  was  a  total  loss  as  there 
were  no  fire  plugs  within  2,000  feet  of  the  yard. 

Bloomington  clay-products  men  were  in  evidence  at  the 
“Made  in  Bloomington”  show  held  the  latter  part  of  June  in 
that  city.  The  Bloomington  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Henry 
Iveiser,  president,  showed  different  brick  and  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  in  practical  use,  having  finished  a  corner  of  the  booth 
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n  a  number  of  different  styles.  In  a  parade  they  had  an  at- 
ractively  decorated  wagon  displaying  pressed  brick  and 
our  children  as  an  added  attraction.  The  Edgar  M.  Heafer 
lie  Company  appealed  to  the  farmers  with  an  interesting 
ollection  of  tile.  Some  of  the  first  tile  made  by  the  company 
n  1874  were  contrasted  with  the  present  output  of  the  plant. 
;ile  exhibited  at  the  McLean  County  Fair  in  1876  were  also 
hown.  I.  D.  Lain,  paving  contractor,  had  a  float  showing 
our  negroes  at  work  laying  brick  pavement.  This  bore  the 
aption,  “The  best  brick  pavements  in  Illinois  are  those  in 
31oomington.”  Illinois. 


\Vritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

4  ORTH  WESTERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


RICK  BUSINESS,  like  every  other  in¬ 
dustry,  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  excessively  warm  weather  through-^ 
out  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first 
of  July.  During  the  past  few  days  To¬ 
ledoans  have  experienced  the  hottest 
weather  known  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Money  seems  plentiful  but  there 
also  seems  to  be  some  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of  the  finan- 
siers  to  put  up  investment  structures  and  such  buildings 
have  not  been  as  plentiful  in  Toledo  as  in  former  seasons. 

A.  number  of  such  structures  are  now,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  architects  and  promise  some  good  things  for  the  early  fall. 
Residence  structures  have  been  plentiful  and  brick  seems  to 
be  growing  in  favor  for  such  purposes  in  Toledo.  All  the 
brick  manufacturers  report  their  plants  running  at  full  time 
and  full  capacity,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  many  to  complain  of  light  demand.  They  are 
hoping  for  a  big  revival  of  business  this  fall  and  are  stocking 
up  with  a  good  supply  to  meet  the  expected  demand.  Prices 
have  been  disposed  to  weaken  somewhat  owing  to  a  cessation 
of  the  big  demand  -which  has  for  months  come  from  Detroit. 
That  city  now  seems  to  be  flooded  with  brick  and  not  only 
are  no  brick  being  shipped  into  Detroit,  but  there  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  ship  them  out  and  they  have  been  poured  into  the 
local  market  until  prices  broke  and  the  market  showed  signs 
of  demoralization.  The  slump  in  price  has  not  been  general, 
as  some  dealers  have  absolutely  refused  to  make  concessions, 
being  inclined  to  keep  their  brick  rather  than  sacrifice  them, 
and  the  different  concerns  have  not  kept  very  close  to  the 
schedule,  there  being  as  much  as  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  thousand  difference  among  the  various  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  fact  that  considerable  creosote  block,  asphalt  and 
bitulithic  paving  have  been  used  in  Toledo  this  summer, 
where  the  city  fathers  have  been  inclined  to  do  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting,  the  demand  for  paving  brick,  locally,  has  not 
been  great,  and  this  has  been  true  of  all  of  the  larger  cities 
in  this  territory,  although  a  big  call  has  come  from  the 
smaller  cities,  all  of  which  have  favored  the  brick  for  paving 
purposes.  Humane  Officer  Henderson  is  waging  a  war  on  the 
use  of  creosote  block  for  paving  purposes  on  Toledo  streets, 
and  in  a  recent  published  interview  said:  “The  wooden 
block  is  the  hardest  pavement  on  the  animals  that  there  is 
and  ought  to  be  avoided  by  a  city  interested  in  its  dumb  ani¬ 
mals.  When  Summit  street  was  paved  with  creosoted  block, 
complaints  grew  regular  about  horses  falling  down,  breaking 
legs,  being  badly  bruised,  etc.  In  the  past  week,  seven  such 
cases  have  been  reported  and  in  one  case  the  horse  had  to 
be  shot.” 

There  are  likely  to  be  some  excellent  paving  contracts 
let  yet  this  summer,  among  them  being  Detroit  avenue  from 
Toledo  to  Maumee,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  there¬ 
abouts.  William  H.  Gould,  resident  engineer  for  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  recently  announced  that  the  plans 
were  about  complete  and  would  be  ready  to  go  to  the  county 


commissioners  within  a  few  days.  The  commissioners  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  state  in 
paving  the  road  with  brick.  The  improvement  will  cost  about 
$24,000,  $16,000  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  county  and 
$8,000  by  the  state.  Real  estate  men  have  already  commenced 
platting  their  property  along  the  road  in  anticipation  of  this 
action.  Detroit  road  is  the  oldest  road  in  the  county  and  one 
of  the  finekt  in  the  state,  and  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
the  state  has  decided  to  give  it  recognition.  This  road  is  a 
favorite  with  motorists  and  was  the  old  military  highway 
constructed  by  the  pioneer  armies  of  Hull  and  Winchester 
and  Wayne  and  before  that  time  was  an  old  Indian  trail.  It 
leads  all  the  way  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Detroit.  The  pav¬ 
ing  of  thirty-eight  miles  of  this  old  road  through  Monroe 
county,  Mich.,  is  also  under  contemplation.  . 

Many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state  contemplate  some 
excellent  paving  jobs  before  winter  sets  in.  The  city  engineer 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  preparing  plans  for  75,000  square  yards 
of  brick  paving  in  that  municipality,  which,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  sidewalk  construction,  will  cost  more  than  $100,- 
000.  Wooster,  Ohio,  is  to  have  one  and  three-quarter  miles 
of  brick  road  on  concrete  base  for  the  Apple  Creek  and 
Wooster  road;  Lorain,  Ohio,  is  to  have  3,500  square  yards  of 
brick  paving;  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  coming  to  the  front  with  the 
repaving  of  Main  street  at  a  cost  of  $40,000;  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
is  receiving  bids  until  July  8  for  paving  Fifth  street  with  vit¬ 
rified  brick,  and  Marion,  Ohio,  has  set  up  a  contest  for  nearly 
1,000  square  yards  of  paving  within  the  confines  of  the  city 
and  will  receive  bids  until  July  11,  brick,  wood  block  and  as¬ 
phalt  being  preferred  materials. 

James  E.  Fox  has  been  named  receiver  for  the  Fox  Clay 
Products  Company,  a  brickmaking  concern  located  in  Wash¬ 
ington  township,  Lucas  county.  Application  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver  was  made  by  Timothy  Hurley,  of  Detroit, 

a  stockholder  in  the  concern. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  high  school  building  to  be 
erected  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  this  summer.  The  modern  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  of  brick,  is  expected  to  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $100,000,  which  sum  has  been  appropriated  for 
its  construction. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  is  operat¬ 
ing  its  plant  here  at  full  capacity  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  yard  is  filled  up.  This  concern  has  not  cut  the  price 
of  brick,  although  the  demand  is  acknowledged  to  be  low. 
“We  would  rather  keep  our  brick  than  assist  in  demoralizing 
the  prices,”  was  the  statement  of  the  manager. 

T.  O.  D. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


From  an  unknown  source,  fire  started  in  an  immense 
wood  “pile”  containing  between  two  and  three  hundred  cords 
of  wood  at  the  plant  of  the  C.  E.  Williams  Brick  Company, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  on  account  of  lack  of  water,  was 
simply  left  to  burn  itself  out,  entailing  a  loss  of  $700.  A 
stiff  breeze  blew  the  blaze  away  from  the  buildings,  other¬ 
wise  the  entire  plant  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  wood 
burned  for  two  days  and  a  night. 

The  Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company,  Frostburg, 
Md.,  has  completed  an  addition  which  increases  their  capac¬ 
ity  2,000  brick  per  day.  They  have  under  construction  a  new 
switch,  another  large  shed  and  several  minor  improvements. 
These  works  make  the  famous  “Savage  Mountain”  roof  brick 
and  have  been  in  the  Gorsuch  family  over  forty-seven  years 
Charles  C.  Gorsuch  is  president  and  John  A.  Caldwell,  treas¬ 
urer  and  manager  of  the  company. 

In  a  recent  communication,  C.  E.  Baudisch,  drain  tile  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  says:  “Drain  tile  is  the 
coming  industry  along  the  border  line  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where  two  drain¬ 
age  ditches  have  been  started,  one  of  which  alone  will  re¬ 
quire  5,000,000  feet  of  tile  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve- 
inch  sizes.  The  largest  demand  in  this  section  is  for  six  and 
eight-inch  tile.  The  price  of  four-inch  tile  is  $20.00;  six-inch, 
$38.75;  eight-inch,  $70.50;  ten-inch,  $125.00;  12-inch,  $185.00. 
Wood  costs  $2.00  a  cord,  and  common  labor  costs  seventy 
cents  and  one  dollar  a  day.” 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ORE  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
is  the  gain  in  building  operations  which 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  shows 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1910 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  alone,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  commensurate  gain 
throughout  the  State.  All  of  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  optimism  in  the  clayworking  trades. 

Milwaukee’s  record  is  that  of  a  city  which  is  making 
sound  progress  The  figures  compiled  by  the  office  of  the 
building  inspector  are  interesting.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  2,330  permits  for  as  many  structures  were  granted, 
with  a  total  stated  value  of  $6,246,722.  During  the  first  half 
of  1910,  the  number  of  permits  issued  was  2,061,  valued  at 


$4,734,540 

Six  and  a  quarter  millions  for  new  buildings  is  quite  a 
record,  even  for  Milwaukee,  which  has  been  growing  fast  for 
twenty  years  or  more.  The  most  commendable  feature  of  the 
record,  too,  is  that  brick  has  come  back  into  its  own,  and  in 
the  list  of  buildings  erected,  or  under  construction,  an  unusual 
number  show  “brick  and  steel”  as  the  principal  materials. 
Several  large  apartment  houses  are  going  up,  and  concrete 
is  a  surprising  minor,  or  entirely  lacking,  factor.  Concrete 
is  notoriously  unsanitary,  or  at  least  unhealthy,  for  living 
purposes,  and  the  few  apartment  houses  built  on  the  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  principal  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
are  virtually  being  shunned  by  flat-dwellers  who  know  that 
flat-dwelling  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  and  refuse  to  run  further 
risk  of  damaging  health. 

The  concrete  and  block  basement  is  also  in  its  decline, 
for  the  same  reason  of  sanitation.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
the  cost  of  cement  or  concrete  basements  is  considerably  less 
than  for  brick,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  offset  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  the  former. 

Wisconsin’s  production  of  brick  and  tile  will  doubtless 
reach  the  record  mark  this  year.  Every  yard  is  working  to 
the  fullest  capacity  at  this  time  and  with  progress  in  mode 
of  operation  and  methods  of  manufacturing,  each  yard  has 
a  much  larger  capacity  than  formerly.  Prominent  claywork- 
ers  say  there  is  no  slack-up  in  the  demand  for  their  products 
and  few  admit  that  the  concrete  riot  of  a  few  years  ago  had 
much  effect  on  them. 

The  Kimball  Brick  Company,  of  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  producing  5,000,000  brick  this  year,  somewhat  more 
than  the  average  of  last  two  years.  It  has  been  worked  to 
fullest  capacity  for  several  years  and  recent  improvements 
have  enabled  the  company  to  make  more  brick  with  the  same 
sized  yards.  Two  large  oval  kilns  have  been  erected  at  the 
plant  and  these  are  used  to  make  a  special  glazed  press 
brick  and  glazed  tile.  Each  kiln  or  oven  has  a  capacity  of 
80,000  brick.  The  drain  tile  business  of  this  company  has 
grown  wonderfully  during  the  last  few  years,  as  farmers  and 
large  land  owners  are  caught  by  the  spirit  of  conservation 
and  are  beginning  to  utilize  much  of  the  waste  land  or 
marshes,  as  well  as  drain  the  bottoms  and  make  good  farm¬ 
ing  land  out  of  it. 

Every  brick  yard  at  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been  working  night 
shifts  and  overtime  on  the  day  shifts  in  order  to  cope  jwith 
the  demand  for  common  brick.  During  the  recent  spell  of 
torrid  weather,  resembling  temperature  at  the  equator,  the 
record-breaking  production  was  cut  in  two  by  enforced  lay¬ 
offs,  but  with  the  return  of  seasonable  and  reasonable  sum¬ 
mer  weather  the  work  is  going  on  in  good  style. 

In  numerous  cities  of  Wisconsin  there  have  been  hard 
fights  among  residents  owning  property  abutting  on  streets 
to  be  paved  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  material  to  be  used. 
Naturally,  brick  has  been  the  winner.  Thus  at  Kenosha.  Wis., 


a  fight  of  several  years’  standing  was  ended  by  the  choice  of 
Barr  brick  on  concrete  foundation  and  asphalt  filler  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  residents  who  went  to  other  cities  to  determine 
how  brick  stands  the  gaff.  Christ.  Peterson  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  paving  the  street  with  Barr  brick. 

At  Wausau,  Wis.,  the  insistent  demand  of  property  owners 
that  their  street  be  paved  with  vitrified  brick  has  finally  been 
granted  by  the  city  council.  The  residents  fought  long  and 
hard  against  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  but  finally  had 
their  way. 

The  Barron  Brick  Company,  of  Barron,  Wis.,  is  employing 
thirty-six  men  and  six  teams  this  season.  The  first  lot  of 
350,000  Barron  red  pressed  brick,  which  are  granted  to  be 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  finest  brick  of  this  class  manufac¬ 
tured  anywhere,  was  shipped  during  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  average  daily  output  since  that  time  has  been  35,000. 
Many  improvements  were  made  to  the  plant  during  the  off 
season.  Five  new  drying  sheds,  150  feet  long,  and  a  90-foot 
addition  to  the  kiln  are  now  under  construction.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  only  a  youngster  in  the  field,  but,  like  everything 
else  in  the  booming,  growing  and  progressive  New  North  of 
Wisconsin,  is  making  itself  a  great  influence. 

An  interesting  piece  of  construction  work  is  under  way 
at  Merrill,  Wis.  Instead  of  using  steel  as  material  for  the 
mammoth  smokestack  of  the  new  power  house  for  the 
municipal  water  works  plant,  brick  has  been  selected.  The 
stack  will  be  of  the  radiating  type,  85  feet  high,  built  of  in¬ 
terlocking  brick  with  air  passages.  It  was  hoped  to  complete 
the  stack  in  twelve  days. 

The  creditors  of  the  defunct  Northwestern  Tile  Company, 
of  Milwaukee, -at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its 
kind,  will  realize  only  25.2  per  cent  on  their  claims.  The  final 
dividend,  amounting  to  5.2  per  cent,  has  just  been  declared. 
The  total  liabilities  were  $50,162.  A.  Badger. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Cornelia  Stephenson,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Stephenson,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Mr.  Gordon  B.  Massangale,  occurred  Wednesday,  June 
14,  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Miss  Cornelia  has  attended  a 
number  of  the  conventions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  with  her  father 
and  has  made  many  friends,  particularly  among  the  ladies 
of  the  convention,  all  of  whom,  we  are  sure,  will  join  with  us 
in  wishing  the  young  couple  much  happiness. 


FIRE  PREVENTION. 


The  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  -work  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  that  subject  has  been  issued  in  text  book  form  by 
the  American  School  of  Correspondence.  Primarily  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  students  of  that  school,  it  is  so  complete  and 
covers  every  detail  so  perfectly  that  it  is  equally  serviceable 
for  those  away  beyond-  the  student  stage,  for  engineers  and 
architects,  officers  of  fire  departments,  insurance  men,  build¬ 
ers,  building  department  officials,  and  all  interested  in  sane 
and  safe  construction.  It  reviews  the  history  of  fire,  the 
awful  conflagrations  of  past  and  recent  years,  the  causes  of 
fire,  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  fire-extinction,  the 
province  of  insurance,  it  tells  just  how  a  building  should  be 
done,  it  develops  the  whole  scheme  of  real  fire  prevention 
and  does  it  so  interestingly  and  well  that  you  read  it  as  in¬ 
tently  as  you  would  a  stirring  novel  and  receive  such  im¬ 
pressions  that  you  unconsciously  apply  the  knowledge  you 
have  gleaned  to  everything  you  may  have  to  do  with  a 
building. 

The  work  comprehends  a  model  building  code,  one  that 
is  based  upon  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  code  line  here¬ 
tofore  and  the  experience  gained  by  the  most  expert  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  Society  of  Building  Commissioners  hopes  to 
have  it  adopted  uniformly  by  all  our  cities  before  long. 

The  book,  code  and  all,  was  written  by  Architect  Fitz¬ 
patrick  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  that  is  sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  of  its  thoroughness.  His  splendid  articles  on  fire  in 
the  various  popular  magazines  probably  did  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  arouse  general  interest  in  fire  prevention. 
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KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


BRICK  BUSINESS  in  Kansas  City  is  in  rather 
a  demoralized  condition  at  the  present  time. 
The  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  all  striv¬ 
ing  for  business,  and  as  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  to  go  around,  it  has  developed  into 
a  price-cutting  proposition  with  a  good  many, 
and  profits  have  been  entirely  done  away 
with  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  plants  in  opera¬ 
tion.  One  jobber  remarked  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  the  time  when  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  so  close  a  margin,  and  that  he  was  not  getting 
one-tenth  of  the  business  he  tried  for,  and  in  practically  every 
case  it  was  because  someone  else  underbid  him.  That  means 
that  the  other  fellow  was  willing  to  do  business  on  still  a 
less  margin  than  this  man  thought  possible. 

The  brick  plants  located  in  the  city  are  not  generally  in 
operation.  Only  the  Diamond  yard  of  the  Kansas  City  Hy¬ 
draulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  running,  and  the  Lyle 
Brick  Company  and  Flannagan  Brothers  are  still  burning. 
Plants  which  turn  out  nothing  hut  common  brick  are  hit  the 
hardest,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  brick  on  which  competition  is 
keenest  and  profits  smallest;  in  fact,  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  a  loss  on  practically  every  sale  of  common 
brick  to  someone.  The  prices  of  Kansas  gas  burned  brick, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  present  time,  is  $5.50  per  thousand,  and 
that  is  said  to  be  about  fifty  cents  a  thousand  less  than  they 
cost. 

Plants  having  a  good  output  of  face  brick,  or  paving 
brick,  and  a  demand  for  that  class,  are  able  to  sell  their 
common  brick  at  a  small  loss  and  still  pull  through  with  a 
profit,  but  those  burning  nothing  but  common  brick  are  up 
against  a  pretty  stiff  proposition.  Even  the  plants  making  a 
good  face  brick  are  unable  to  find  a  ready  market  for  all  of 
them,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  situation. 

Several  of  the  largest  plants  in  Kansas  are  reported  to 
be  considering  a  shutdown,  preferring  to  keep  their  ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  condition  so  they  can  be  ready  for  the  de¬ 
mand  when  it  comes,  to  wearing  out  the  machinery  producing 
brick  at  less  than  cost  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  demand. 
This  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  handle  the  situation.  It  is 
better  to  not  produce  than  to  produce  at  a  loss,  for  if  the 
brick  are  not  produced  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  at  a 
profit  when  the  demand  becomes  real  and  not  forced. 

Business  in  the  surrounding  country  is  very  limited,  little 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  brick  buildings  and  even  the  paving 
business  has  dropped  off  considerably.  A  great  deal  of  this 
hesitancy  about  doing  new  work  is  now  blamed  to  the  dry 
weather,  which  has  been  prevailing  all  spring,  hut  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  hesitancy  to  invest  came  even  before 
the  dry  weather,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  investors 
were  so  keen  that  they  were  able  to  know  in  advance  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  drouth. 

As  for  the  dry  weather,  it  has  already  cut  the  hay  crop 
down  at  least  a  half,  and  has  damaged  the  oats  and  flax 
crop,  while  pastures  are  now  dry.  The  oats  and  flax  crop 
is  a  small  matter,  as  neither  crop  is  large  in  this  territory, 
but  the  shortage  of  hay  and  pasture  is  likely  to  be  quite  a 
serious  matter,  as  it  will  cause  stock  to  be  shipped  to  market 
before  it  is  ready,  and  this  will  be  a.  handicap  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  good  while  to  come.  A  good  rain  soon  will  prevent 
this  and  then  there  should  be  a  little  effect  upon  building 
operations  from  the  drouth,  as  a  good  rain  will  bring  the  corn 
out  all  right  and  the  wheat  crop  just  harvested  is  about  up 
to  the  average,  and  these  are  the  two  big  crops  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory. 

In  the  city  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  building  depending 
upon  the  starting  of  the  new  union  depot,  and  from  present 
indications  the  railroads  are  in  no  hurry  to  begin.  They 
have  the  excavation  completed  but  are  now  trying  to  have 
new  ordinances  passed  to  change  the  grade  of  the  belt  line 
through  the  city,  and  are  letting  everything  rest  until  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  this  proposition.  To  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  work  done  by  the  railroads  on  this  proposition 
has  been  of  a  half-hearted  kind,  indicating  that  they  were 


trying  to  kill  time,  for  some  reason,  to  hold  everything  ready 
for  them  at  some  future  date.  This  may  not  be  the  case, 
but  actions  indicate  it,  and  this  has  made  investors  very 
timid  about  starting  their  own  buildings,  which  would  be 
useless  until  the  new  depot  was  completed. 

To  size  up  the  entire  situation,  everyone  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  do  something.  %  The  brick 
plants  are  all  waiting  for  the  others  to  close  down,  and  the 
building  investors  are  all  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  start 
to  building,  so  it  is  a  waiting  game  all  around,  with  the  brick 
manufacturers  holding  the  bag.  F.  A.  Parker. 


BOOSTING  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Minnesota  Development 
Association,  held  in  Duluth  in  June,  State  Immigration  Com¬ 
missioner  George  Welsh,  stated  that  in  Northern  Minnesota 
there  are  yet  1,500,000  acres  of  Federal  lands  open  for  home¬ 
stead  entry,  not  including  those  withheld  from  settlement 
for  various  reasons.  Besides  these,  there  are  opproximately 
2,800,000  acres  of  state  lands  unsold.  These  lands  are  now 
lying  idle  and  without  taxation,  so  the  cost  of  all  public  im¬ 
provements  made  by  the  settlers  must  be  borne  by  the  deeded 
land.  This  is  a  great  burden  to  the  settlers  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  necessary  that 
these  public  lands  be  transferred  to  private'  ownership  as 
soon  as  possible.  Of  the  5,000,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  in 
Northern  Minnesota,  a  large  part  is  comprised  of  the  Federal 
lands  remaining  in  the  state.  Congress  does  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  drain  these  lands,  although  they  make  the  most 
fertile  areas  when  reclaimed,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  best 
and  most  feasible  way  would  be  to  start  an  agitation  to  have 
the  Federal  lands  ceded  to  the  state  for  reclamation.  With 
the  new  State  Reclamation  Board  overseeing  the  work,  the 
redeeming  of  these  swamp  lands  would  then  progress  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  a  classified  survey 
might  also  be  taken. 

Essentials  in  Development  Work. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Maguire,  superintendent  of  the  Northeast  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  member  of  the  new  State  Reclamation 
Board,  recommended  that  it  engage  its  energies  in  three 
separate  lines  of  work:  first,  an  accurate  survey  of  the  state 
lands  in  Northern  Minnesota,  so  that  the  prospective  settler 
can  get  definite  information  on  this  point  from  the  state  land 
office;  second,  the  clearing  and  draining  of  such  lands,  or 
parts  of  them,  so  that  the  settler  can  make  a  living  from  the 
start;  and,  third,  the  selling  of  these  reclaimed  lands  only 
to  farmers,  so  as  to  avoid  their  continued  idleness  in  the 
hands  of  speculators. 

Resolutions  on  Drainage 

and  reclamation  were  adopted  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  act  creating  a  reclamation 
board  for  the  improvement  of  state  swamp  lands,  as  not  only 
justice  to  the  people  of  Northern  Minnesota,  but  a  good 
business  investment  for  the  whole  state,  bringing  the  state 
land  into  production  years  sooner  than  otherwise — produc¬ 
tion  that  is  of  more  value  to  the  state  than  the  purchasing 
price  of  the  land. 

“We  therefore  pledge  the  support  of  this  organization 
in  behalf  of  this  work  as  fast  as  its  expenditure  proves  of 
value  and  to  all  matters  best  calculated  to  advance  the  work 
of  the  reclamation  board  in  effecting  permanent  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  all  state  lands  adapted  to  agriculture. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  association  that  every  purchaser 
of  state  lands  should  have  at  his  disposal  for  the  easiest 
and  least  expensive  examination  a  correct  and  comprehens¬ 
ive  description  of  the  soil  and  agricultural  conditions  of  all 
state  lands;  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  state 
auditor  be  requested  to  cause  such  a  survey  and  report  on 
such  lands  to  be  collected  to  the  extent  that  funds  for  such 
purposes  are  available. 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  state  drainage  commission  be 
urged  to  reconsider  its  action  in  rejecting  the  drainage  project 
for  the  northeastern  portion  of  Roseau  county,  and  that  the 
said  commission  be  asked  to  proceed  with  the  drainage  of 
the  vast  area  of  good,  fertile  lands  that  would  be  affected, 
and  that  it  may  be  reclaimed,  settled  and  developed;  and 

“Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  state  drainage  commission. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  conspicuous  part  the  freight  item  plays  in  brick,  tile 
and  other  clay  products  should  create  a  strong  incentive  to 
cultivate  industriously  the  home  market. 

*  *  * 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  coming  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal,  but  really  those  inland  water-ways  closer  to 
home  need  more  attention  and,  too,  promise  more  direct 
benefits. 

*  *  * 

There  ought  to  be  nearly  as  much  good  brick  used  in 
paving  big  sewers  as  is  used  in  paving  big  streets,  but  there 
is  not.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  push  the  interest  in  clay 
products  for  sewer  paving? 

*  *  * 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  brick  man  to  demonstrate 
to  the  public  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  counting  paint 
and  the  cost  of  repairs,  it  is  cheaper  to  build  the  walls  of 
a  house  with  brick  than  with  lumber. 

*  *  * 

The  President  has  just  had  his  silver  anniversary  and  will 
perhaps  feel  like  celebrating  a  golden  jubilee  if  congress 
will  hurry  on  and  complete  its  work  and  do  what  he  wants 
done. 

*  *  * 

From  both  England  and  Germany  we  buy  annually  about 
a  quarter  million  dollars’  wordi  of  pencils,  from  which  it 
might  be  said  that  these  two  older  countries  help  us  make 
our  mark  in  the  world. 

*  *  * 

A  well  known  furniture  man  who  has  made  a  success  of 
his  business  is  being  pretty  widely  quoted  now  as  saying 
emphatically  that  the  best  friend  every  business  man  has 
is  the  trade  paper.  That  the  trade  paper  is  a  good  and  con¬ 
venient  friend  no  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject 


feels  disposed  to  dispute.  How  good  it  may  be  to  one  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  how  he  makes  use  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Trust  busting  and  bribery  investigations  are  bringing  to 
light  the  fact  that  there  are  many  standards  of  morals  or 
codes  of  ethics  and  they  are  about  as  varied  in  colors  as 
was  Joseph’s  coat. 

*  *  * 

Bargain  sales  in  clay  products  (cut  prices)  are  not  the 
thing  to  boost  business  with.  The  way  to  increase  the  use 
of  clay  products  is  by  talking  of  their  better  qualities  and 
their  many  uses  and  not  by  what  might  be  termed  cut-throat 
efforts. 

*  *  * 

With  the  approach  of  dog  days  some  of  the  cities  are 
passing  ordinances  to  require  the  muzzling  of  dogs.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  satirical  editorial 
writers  are  suggesting  the  muzzling  of  snobs  or  at  least  the 

bridling  of  their  tongues. 

*  *  * 

The  mid-summer  season  is  usually  an  active  one  in  re¬ 
pairing  and  constructing  school  buildings  and  it  should  be 
a  splendid  occasion  for  pushing  clay  products,  especially  the 
fire  prevention  idea,  because  if  there  is  any  structure  which 

should  be  absolutely  safe  it  is  the  school  building. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  coronation  stories  instead  of  fish  stories  this 
trip,  and  the  question  is,  will  the  fact  that  the  returning  wan¬ 
derers  from  that  great  event  coming  back  about  the  end  of 
the  vacation  season  cause  these  stories  to  be  taken  with 
the  same  grain  of  salt  that  is  usually  applied  to  a  fish  story? 

*  *  * 

It  looks  like  congress  is  giving  a  good  illustration  of  a 
man  who  is  skilled  in  killing  time  instead  of  doing  work. 
Also,  it  looks  like  the  best  place  for  congressional  loafers 
is  at  home  whittling  on  the  boxes  in  front  of  the  local  store. 
Maybe  some  of  them  will  be  left  there  next  time  and  some 
real  workers  sent  to  Washington. 


GROWING  INTEREST  IN  BRICK  HOUSE  PLANS. 


It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  one  of  the  ideas  that  has 
been  propounded  right  along  by  The  Clay-Worker  for  boost¬ 
ing  brick  and  promoting  the  use  of  clay  products,  one  in 
particular,  that  of  making  house  plans  of  modest  cost  and 
attractive  design,  is  meeting  with  quite  a  lot  of  favor  and  is 
gaining  ground  rapidly. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  widely  awakened  interest 
in  brick  house  plans  of  this  class  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
publishers  of  architectural  books  and  house  plans  of  various 
forms  that  formerly  confined  themselves  almost  exclusively 
to  frame  house  plans  are  now  giving  a  lot  of  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  designs  for  brick  houses  of  modest  cost. 

Not  only  are  the  people  who  get  out  books  of  house  plans 
and  things  of  that  kind  giving  lots  of  attention  to  the  brick 
in  structural  work,  but  now  architects  and  builders,  con¬ 
tractors  and  people  who  build  houses  for  sale  are  featuring 
in  their  advertising  plans  of  brick  bungalows  and  houses 
and  also  brick  veneered  houses.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  awakening  all  along  the  line,  both  in  beauty  and 
the  value  of  brick  houses  of  every  size  from  the  modest 
cottage  up  to  the  mansion,  including  the  solid  brick  wall, 
the  veneered  brick,  and  the  hollow  block  fire-proof  wall  and 
practically  a  full  line  of  clay  building  products. 

There  is  probably  nothing  that  will  do  more  to  promote 
the  general  interest  of  brick  and  awaken  the  public.  tbe 
point  of  more  extensive  use  of  it  in  general  building  than 
this  featuring  of  plans  for  brick  houses  by  nearly  everybody. 
It  is  the  brick  men  themselves  that  set  the  pace  and  started 
the  ball  rolling.  Others  seeing  them  doing  this  naturally 
find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  fall  in  line  and  offer  some- 
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thing  along  the  same  line,  even  more  attractive  if  they  can. 

Moreover,  even  now  that  interest  has  been  awakened  and 
things  are  moving  along  quite  smoothly,  it  is  not  a  time  for 
the  brick  men  themselves  to  cease  their  efforts.  They 
should  keep  at  it,  keep  the  subject  alive  and  not  let  it  be¬ 
come  a  passing  fad  or  fancy,  but  keep  it  to  the  front  and  the 
feature  item  in  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  house  plans  for 
the  future. 

FULLER'S  EARTH  AN  ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERY. 


Fuller’s  earth  in  the  United  States  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  accidental  discovery,  according  to  Jefferson  Middle- 
ton,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  this  acci 
dental  discovery  came  from  an  effort  to  burn  brick. 

For  a  great  many  years  our  supply  of  fuller’s  earth  was 
imported  from  England,  but  about  1893,  when  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  effort  was  made  to  burn  brick  on  the  property  of  the 
Owl  Cigar  Company,  at  Quincy,  Florida,  one  of  the  cigar 
manufacturers  who  happened  to  be  familiar  with  fuller’s 
earth  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  the  clay 
that  couldn’t  be  burned  into  brick  and  German  fuller’s  earth. 
As  a  result  of  his  suggestion  the  clay  was  tested  and  found 
to  be  fuller’s  earth  and  from  this  developed  the  fuller’s  earth 
industry  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Florida  is  still  the 
centlr  of  supply. 

One  may  add,  as  a  sort  of  warning  to  this  interesting 
story  of  finding  fuller’s  earth  in  a  supposed  clay  bank,  that 
brickmakers  need  not  get  the  idea  from  this  that  any  dirt  or 
clay  that  they  find  difficult  to  burn  into  brick  may  possibly 
be  fuller’s  earth.  There  have  been  many  supposed-to-be 
fuller’s  earth  discoveries  since,  but  few  of  them  have  turned 
out  to  be  worth  while. 


CEMENT  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  BRICK. 


There  is  presented  right  now  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  cement  industry  increasing  in  volume  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  becoming  of  less  importance  as  a  rival  to 
brick. 

We  get  this  impression  by  reading  between  the  lines  of 
a  recent  report  from  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  cement 
industry  and  reflecting  on  actual  conditions  in  the  trade  of 
building,  the  actual  position  occupied  by  cement  and  brick 
and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

To  say  that  it  is  a  cheerful  idea  for  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  to  entertain  goes  without  saying,  and,  moreover,  it 
is  an  idea  that  we  believe  the  test  of  time  will  demonstrate. 
That  we  will  find  eventually  cement  entering  into  building 
construction  along  with  brick,  more  of  it  being  used  all  the 
time  and  at  the  same  time  more  brick  being  used. 

In  other  words,  there  will  not  be  so  much  pushing  of  ce¬ 
ment  along  lines  that  were  advocated  a  while  back,  to  re¬ 
place  brick  for  general  house  construction,  but  more  push¬ 
ing  of  it  to  replace  steel  construction  work  in  large  build¬ 
ings,  for  foundation  work  and  for  use  in  making  mortar 
with  which  to  lay  brick. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey  show  for 
the  cement  industry  of  1910  an  increase  of  ten  million  bar¬ 
rels  over  that  of  1909. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  what  the  cement  in¬ 
dustry  made  a  new  record  in  1910  and  the  figures  compiled 
show  a  total  production  of  76,934,675  barrels,  valued  at 
$68,052,772.  This  is  an  increase  of  15.3  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  of  26.9  per  cent  in  value. 

It  all  indicates  that  the  cement  industry  is  getting  on  a 
better  footing  generally.  It  is  getting  in  position  to  realize 
more  on  its  product.  Something  nearer  a  fair  value.  The 
boom  days  and  the  wild  following  of  various  schemes  and 
untried  ideas  seems  to  have  passed  and  it  is  finding  its 
place  in  the  structural  world  in  a  way  that  makes  for  the 


permanency  of  the  business  and  seems  to  augur  for  much 
better  times  in  the  future  both  in  the  manufacture  and  the 
handling  of  cement. 

The  best  of  it  all  is  that  along  with  this  comes  a  feeling 
not  only  in  the  brick  industry,  but  among  the  cement  peo¬ 
ple  as  well,  that  its  progress  and  success  need  not  be  in  the 
way  of  battling  against  clay  products,  but  is  to  come  more 
by  working  in  connection  therewith.  That  each  will  progress 
in  the  point  of  quantity  used  in  the  future  and  that  while  at 
times  there  may  be  some  rivalry  as  to  which  will  enter  into 
wall  construction,  in  the  general  work  of  the  future  there 
will  not  be  anything  like  the  feeling  of  rivalry  that  existed 
in  the  past.  There  will  be  more  replacing  of  steel  than  re¬ 
placing  of  brick  and  there  will  be  a  better  and  saner  use  of 
cement  products  generally. 


OUR  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


From  our  figures  of  commerce  and  navigation  for  1910, 
as  shown  by  the  year  book  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  we 
imported  brick  and  tile  to  the  value  of  $224,892,  practically 
one-fourth  of  a  million  dollars  worth.  The  greatest  quantity 
came  from  England.  In  fact,  a  little  more  than  half  the  to¬ 
tal  product  was  from  England.  The  next  important  source 
of  supply  was  Belgium,  followed  by  Scotland  and  Germany 
in  the  order  named.  England,  however,  was  the  main  source 
of  supply  of  imported  brick  and  tile. 

China,  porcelain,  parian  and  bisque  ware,  not  decorated, 
were  imported  to  the  extent  of  $1,196,740  worth.  The  largest 
quantity  of  this  came  from  Germany,  usually  the  trade  is 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  Germany  and  England,  but  the 
previous  year  England  was  in  the  lead.  In  fact,  it  usually 
is.  Last  year  the  Germans  captured  enough  of  our  trade  to 
amount  to  $424,238;  England,  $351,599,  and  France,  $297,520. 
The  balance  of  the  trade  was  scattered  between  Italy,  the 
Netherlands  and  several  other  countries,  incidentally  among 
them  being  Asia. 

It  was  in  the  decorated  or  ornamental  ware  that  we  did 
the  big  buying  last  year.  Of  this  product  we  bought  a  total 
of  $9,359,176.  Here,  again,  Germany  led  by  supplying  the 
total  of  $3,510,159,  followed  by  England  with  a  total  of 
$2,123,678,  France  with  a  total  of  $1,488,114,  and  Japan  with 
$1,250,202.  The  other  really  important  source  of  supply  was 
Austria-Hungary,  with  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
million. 

In  addition  to  that  specified  above  there  was  other  stone 
and  china  ware  imported  to  the  value  of  $240,218. 

An  examination  of  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  shows 
that  we  exported  earthen  and  stone  ware  to  the  value  of 
$802,832,  but  we  didn’t  export  much  of  this  to  Europe.  A 
little  more  than  half  of  it  went  to  Canada,  then  came  Mexico 
and  Cuba  as  the  next  customers  of  importance.  In  other 
words,  fully  three-fourths  of  our  exports  in  earthen  and 
stone  ware  stay  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Of  china  ware  we  exported  $99,105  worth.  In  this  product 
while  a  lot  of  our  best  customers  were  the  same  as  for 
earthen  ware,  we  did  put  some  across  to  England,  h  total 
of  $12,153. 

We  exported  clay  to  the  value  of  $123,115,  the  bulk  of  it 
going  to  Canada,  but  we  did  send  some  to  both  England  and 
Germany. 

Of  building  brick  and  tile  we  exported  to  the  value  of 
$205,485,  which  made  it  the  best  year  in  three,  but  not  up 
to  the  years  1906  and  1907.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile  exported  went  to  Canada  and  the  next 
important  customer  was  Cuba. 

Of  fire  brick  we  exported  a  little  over  one-half-million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth,  the  exact  figures  being  $566,230.  Of  this,  Canada 
consumed  $376,320;  Mexico,  $119,165,  and  Cuba,  $18,287,  all 
of  which  goes  to  show  us  that  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  are 
so  far  our  best  customers  for  brick  and  clay  products. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  advisatory  comment  on  these 
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figures  that  it  looks  like  there  is  room  to  not  only  enlarge 
our  trade  with  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  but  there  should 
be  opportunities  for  development  in  all  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  and  in  this  direction  we  should  look  in 
the  future,  especially  for  an  enlargement  of  trade  in  earthen 
and  china  ware  and  also  for  the  sale  of  many  other  clay 
products. 

A  CORRECTION. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error  in  an  item  in 
The  Clay-Worker  for  June  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
city  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  contracted  for  paving  brick 
which  would  cost  about  $20.00  per  thousand.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  says  that  the  price  of  brick  sold  at  Sheboygan 
is  nearer  $25.00  than  $20.00,  and  that  the  brick  were  sold 
to  J.  Rasmussen  &  Sons,  of  Oshkosh,  who  contracted  to  lay 
the  pavement  complete  for  the  city  of  Sheboygan  at  $1.94 ^ 
per  square  yard. 


UNDER  THE  BLACK  FLAG. 


In  olden  times  piracy  was  quite  common.  It  was  also 
quite  dangerous,  for  those  who  sailed  the  sea  under  the 
black  flag  neither  gave  nor  expected  quarter,  but  paid  the 
penalty  of  death  when  captured.  That  is  why  piracy  ceased 
and  became  but  a  memory,  or  a  theme  for  fiction — that  is, 
on  the  sea.  On  land  it  is  quite  different  and  piracy  of  one 
sort  and  another  still  goes  on  because,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
punishment  to  fit  the  crime.  For  instance,  our  Chicago  con- 
.  temporary,  in  its  issue  of  June  15,  publishes  as  the  feature 
article  of  that  number  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger  on 
“The  Tunnel  Kiln,”  which  was  prepared  for  and  read  before 
the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Convention  in  Chicago  in  January. 
No  credit  at  all  is  given  to  the  Association.  In  the  same 
issue  is  another  paper,  that  by  W.  E.  Dunwody,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
on  “Increase  Sale  of  Brick,”  which  was  read  at  the  Georgia 
Hardware  Convention,  but  nothing  is  said  of  this  latter  fact. 
Literary  piracy  of  this  sort  may  not  be  dangerous,  but  is 
most  disreputable. 


IF. 


Copyright,  1910,  by  the  Author,  Rudyard  Kipling. 


If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you ; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too ; 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,  don’t  deal  in  lies, 

Or  being  hated,  don’t  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don’t  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise ; 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim, 

If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same ; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you’ve  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build  ’em  up  with  worn-out  tools; 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss ; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them ;  “Hold  on !” 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 

Or  walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the  common  touch, 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds’  worth  of  distant  run, 

Tours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it. 

And — which  is  more — you’ll  bo  a  man,  my  son ! 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  78. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  91.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

10x18  Buchanan  Jaw  Crusher,  good 
condition.  Also,  2  pair  14  x  28  crush¬ 
ing  rolls.  Address  BOX  6 — B.  T., 

6  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Vitrified  brick  plant  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  with  17  acres  of  the  finest 
quality  of  shale.  This  is  probably 
the  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 
Can  be  bought  for  less  than  its  actual 
value  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  It  is  also  a  great  Hollow 
Tile  proposition. 

VAN  SANT  &  VAN  DEUSEN, 
1107  Corby-Forsee  Bldg., 

6  1  dm  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


For  Sale,  Want-d.  Etc  .  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  77,  79  and  80. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


“It’s  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  your  dryer  runs  liKe  a  song. 
But  the  man  worth  while 
Is  the  one  who  can  smile 
When  his  dryer’s  all  dead  wrong.” 


From  East  and  West  they  say  it’s  best  because  it 
leads  in  every  test.  Its  labor  needs  are  very  small;  in 
fuel  consumed  it  beats  them  all.  In  time  of  drying  it 
is  quick;  in  quality  they’re  all  good  brick.  Just  see 
what  others  have  to  say  on  how  this  dryer  dries  their 
clay.  If  you  have  dryer  troubles  too,  just  let  us  tell 
you  what  to  do.  We’ll  send  a  plan  and  tell  the  cost  and  show  what  money  you 
have  lost,  for  we  can  save  you  every  day  the  money  you  have  thrown  away.  These  men 
will  tell  you  what  they  do — with  our  dryer — so  can  you. 


BEST  DRYER  ON  THE  MARKET 
THE  BROOKSIDE  BRICK  COMPANY 

LOUIS  KOBLITZ,  Treasurer 

3639  W.  56th  St.  ,  ,  .  „ 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  29,  1911. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus  Ohio: 

Gentlemen — The  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  you  installed  for  us  has  given  such  splendid  satisfaction  and  so  far  exceeded 
our  expectation,  that  we  feel  indebted  to  you  to  the  extent  of  writing  to  you  and  telling  you  of  our  experience 

Wlt^SS  Se’dryer  by  ten  o’clock  each  morning  and  on  these  we  turn  the  exhaust  st^mtostart 
drying.  By  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  dryer  is  completely  filled  with  60,000  brick  then  the  hve  stea 
turned  on  the  entire  dryer.  The  first  30,000  brick  are  uniformly  dry  by  eleven  o  clock  that  night  and  the  last 
30,000,  which  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  exhaust  steam,  are  uniformly  dried  by  three  o  clock  the  next  morning, 

at  which  time  all  steam  is  shut  off  the  dryer.  nn* 

The  drying  is  accomplished  with  one  boiler  of  IOO  horsepower  capacity  at  a  f“f[cosJnot 
exceeding  !5c  per  thousand  brick.  The  small  boiler  capacity  required  and  especially  the  low 

-  all  the  material  used  was  6rst  class  in  every  respect. 

and  we  were  also  well  pleased  with  the  courteous  treatment  we  received  from  you.  ■  , .  . 

We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  show  our  dryer  and  explain  its  operation  to  any  of  your  prospective  customers 
and  tell  them  how  well  pleased  we  are  with  it.  We  think  you  have  the  dryer  on  tte^^  bnckmak 

should  investigate  it  before  buying  any  other.  THE  BROOKSIDE  BRICK  CO..  ^  ^ 

Mj1TTEK.N’S  message 

Mr.  Ed  G.  Mattenvof  Pennsylvania,  writes  interestingly  to  all  clayworkers  as  follows: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  May  15,  1911. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio:  / 

Gentlemen — The  American  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  with  condensing  vacuum  system  which  was  Recently  sold 
to  me  and  installed  on  my  brickmaking  plant  by  your  company,  is  a  success  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it. 
will  be  glad  to  show  it  and  recommend  it  to  anyone  wishing  a  Soft  Mu^Bnck^Dryen  ED  Q  maTTERN. 

WE'LL  BE  GLAD  TO  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  and  mention  The  Ct.ay-Workeb  in  answering  ads. 
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‘A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  hollow  blocks 
and  similar  products.  The  construction  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  high  class  throughout,  the  material  used 
is  of  the  best  quality  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
highest  standard.  The  machine  is  built  with  a  high 
factor  of  safety. 

It  is  entirely  self-contained,  being  mounted  on 
heavy  steel  I-beams.  The  massive  self-contained 
gear  frame  contains  all  the  principal  journal  bear¬ 
ings  which  are  long  and  well  babbitted.  The  end  thrust  bearing  is  secured  to  the  gear 
frame  by  heavy  steel  bolts.  This  bearing  consists  of  two  large  chilled  plates  be¬ 
tween  which  is  a  phosphor  bronze  wearing  plate  revolving  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  main 
shaft  is  hammered  steel  6%  inches  in  diameter.  The  hammered  steel  intermediate  shaft 
is  mounted  in  the  gear  frame  above  the  main  shaft  where  the  bearings  are  accessible 
and  the  gears  may  be  protected  from  the  dirt.  The  gears  are  covered  with  a  neat 
steel  housing.  The  gears  are  heavy  and  made  with  strong  teeth,  designed  for  smooth 
and  quiet  operation.  All  end  thrust  is  taken  on  steel  rods  which  parallel  the  main  shaft 


The  Greatest  Auger  Brici 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  NO 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  and  mention  The  Clay-Worker  in  answering  ads. 


WO  ZUC/zZL 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Mine  on  the  Market 


and  pass  through  the  gear  frame.  The  nozzle  is 
fitted  with  a  renewable  corrugated  lining  made  of 
a  special  mixture  of  white  and  gray  iron  which  is 
also  used  in  making  the  auger  and  knives.  This 
special  mixture,  we  have  found,  gives  great  strength 
and  wearing  quality.  The  die  front  is  hinged  to  the 
nozzle  and  provided  with  a  safety-pin  attachment 
which  will  shear  off  should  the  clay  become  too 
stiff  and  the  strain  excessive,  thus  preventing  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  the  machine.  . 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  friction  clutch  pulley  48  inches  in  diameter,  12  inches 
face  operating  at  from  250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  capacity  ranging  from  7000 


to  9000  standard  size  brick  per  hour. 


We  also  equip  this  machine  with  automatic  oiling  system  if  desired. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 


5  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

Be  sure  and  mention  Thf.  Ci.ay-Worker  in  answering  ads. 
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Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Hats  Off  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  the 
American  Eagle 


On  the  Fourth  of  July  it’s  “Hats  off  to  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  American  Eagle.” 

But  the  whole  year  round  it’s  “Hats  off  to  The 
American  Eagle  Repress.” 


Tl 


The  quality  which  has  made  the  Eagle  Repress  famous  is  in  the  machine  and  not  in  its 
appearance.  The  quality  of  the  material,  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  the  movement, 
the  workmanship  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  for  years  made  the  Eagle  Repress  a  suc¬ 
cess,  will  always  maintain  its  “quality  above  all  others”  no  matter  how  closely  the  outside 
appearance  of  some  would-be  imitator  may  tally  with  the  World’s  Famous  Eagle. 

As  a  brick  man  you  believe  that  a  brick  house  is  a  better  investment  than  one  of  frame! 

WHY? 

Because  the  upkeep  makes  the  brick  house  the  best  permanent  investment.  Repairs 
make  the  cheaper  frame  house  expensive. 

The  same  applies  to  Represses  and  other  Clayworking  Machinery.  The  Eagle  is  the 
better  investment  and  a  cheaper  machine. 

It  will  do  more  and  save  more  than  any  other  Repress. 

Though  the  finest  Elgin  watch  may  have  some  resemblance  to  a  Waterbury  in  appear¬ 
ance,  there  is  still  a  world  of  difference  in  the  value  of  the  investment.  You  will  be  on 
the  safe  side  if  you  buy  the  Eagle  Repress  and  not  an  imitation. 

The  same  high  quality  of  material  and  excellence  of  workmanship  is  embodied  in  our 
long  and  varied  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery.  We  can  always  sell  you  machinery 
suited  to  your  clay  and  product,  an  advantage  to  you  well  worth  your  consideration. 
We  make  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  clay  products 
by  every  process.  .  Each  machine  has  “a  quality  above  all  others.”  Your  .letter  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  attention.  Write  today  about  any  machine  or  appliance  in  which  you  may 
be  interested. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  and  mention  The  Clay-Wobicer  in  answering  ads. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


More  Tile 
With  Less  Power 


The  new  No.  218  Drain  Tile  Machine  will  make  more  tile 
with  less  power  than  any  other  tile  machine  built.  It  is 
distinctive  in  other  ways  also,  and  though  these  distinctive 
features  may  be  less  apart  they  are  equally  important.  The 
bearings  of  the  218  Tile  Machine  are  brass  bushed  so  that 
by  changing  the  bushing  the  alignment  is  as  good  as  new. 

The  machine  is  built  for  speed  and  continuous  service.  The 
substantial  “I”  beams  on  which  it  is  mounted,  the  self-con¬ 
tained  frame  and  the  outer  bearing  all  insure  accurate  and 
permanent  alignment.  The  gearing  and  excellent  bearings 
mean  easy  running.  The  feed  mechanism,  shape  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  nozzle  and  auger  give  the  218  Machine  great  speed.  The 

ample  proportion  of  all  parts,  the  reinforcing  and  careful  machining  of  parts  all  insure  great  strength 
and  durability.  The  friction  clutch  and  the  break  pin  device  give  immediate  control  of  the  machine  at 
the  driving  end,  and  safety  from  breaks  at  the  expressing  end. 

The  careful  buyer  of  a  tile  machine  will  find  many  points  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  218  I  He 
Machine  which  place  it  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  machines  of  the  kind  on  the  market.  It  is  the  last 


BUILT  RIGHT 
RUN  mOMT 


No.  218  DRAIN  TILE  AUGER  MACHINE. 

word”  in  tile  machinery  building  and  will  be  found  to  combine  a  quality  which  is  making  it  a  great  rep¬ 
utation,  but  what  is  of  equal  importance  to  you,  will  make  you  a  great  amount  of  tile.  This  machine 
was  designed  to  make  5,000  tour-inch  tile-  an  hour,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion.  Those  who  are  using 

the  218  Tile  Machine  say  we  have  underrated  it.  .  ,  ,  .  .  , 

The  No.  218  Machine,  while  built  for  tile,  is  making  excellent  records  on  brick.  For  full  description  o 
the  218  Tile  Machine,  see  the  July  issue  of  The  American  Clay  Magazine,  or  write  for  description.  We 
also  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  producing  clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  and  mention  The  Clay-Worker  in  answering  ads. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “  Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

1  he  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

I  his  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


See  ads  on  pages  112-115. 
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J.  E.  Land,  of  De  Ridder,  La.,  wants  prices  for  equipment 

of  a  brick  plant. 

W.  F.  Stiltz  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Idaho 
Brick  Company,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

The  Phoenix  Ceramic  Works  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has 
just  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

El  Campo,  Texas,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant  of  400,000 
daily  capacity.  Mr.  Meredith  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Alberta  Press  Brick  Company  will  erect  a  brick  plant 
at  Calgary,  Ont.,  Can.,  with  a  capacity  of  140,000  brick  per 
day. 

The  Rolla  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  David  E.  Gowan,  W.  T.  Dennison  and  J.  A. 
Watson. 

The  Wilcox  Lake  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.,  with'  $100,000  capital 
stock. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  president  of  the  Bolivar  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  writes  that  they  are  in  the  market  for 
some  steel  dryer  cars. 

Brown  &  Frantz  have  their  new  yard  at  Winnemucca,  Nev., 
in  operation  and  are  turning  out  a  good  red  brick,  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  in  that  territory. 

The  “Union”  plant  of  the  Mack  Brick  Company  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  which  was  burned  July  8,  together  with 
four  of  the  company’s  horses,  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Hugo  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Hugo,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  H.  W.  Williams, 
Frank  Bowman,  T.  O.  Nelson,  J.  J.  Terry  and  J.  H.  Brader 
are  interested. 

The  roof  over  one  of  the  kilns  at  the  East  End  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Ky.,  caught  fire  recently  and  before  the 
blaze  was  put  out,  adjacent  buildings  were  badly  damaged. 
The  loss  is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Lock  Four  Brick  Company,  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  9-foot  dry  pan  and  other  machinery  of  the 
Stevenson’s  make  for  the  manufacturing  of  shale  brick.  This 
outfit  displaces  another  make  of  machinery. 

The  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  clay  products,  fireproofing 
material,  etc.,  with  $2,000,000  capital  stock.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  are  T.  F.  Gregg  and  N.  H.  Raymond,  of  New  York  City, 
and  F.  P.  McDermott,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  National  Sand  and  Brick  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Haskins,  of  Detroit, 
has  purchased  the  plant  and  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Eggers  Brick  Company,  and  will  very  shortly  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  plant.  They  have  bought  thirty-seven  acres 
in  addition  to  the  Eggers  site. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Saginaw 
Paving  Brick  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  John  H.  Quallman 
was  re-elected  president  and  manager,  Rudolph  Otto  elected 
vice-president,  and  J.  H.  Sleeth  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Charles  H.  Kepler  was  re-elected  superintendent.  It  was 
decided  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  40,000  a  day 
and  $20,000  will  be  spent  in  making  the  change.  The  im¬ 
provements  will  include  the  installing  of  a  steam  shovel 
for  gathering  the  clay. 

The  Allentown  Brick  Company,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  just 
completed  the  installation  of  its  new  dryer,  replacing  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  They  have  also  installed 
modern  machinery  and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  over 
12,000,000  building  and  paving  brick  per  year.  This  is  the 
company  that  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Allentown  Paving 
Brick  Company,  changing  the  name  as  above.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are  Earl  E.  Litz,  president  and  manager; 
A.  B.  Eilbeck,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  K.  Halteman,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  treasurer;  Stanley  Kitchel,  sales  man¬ 


ager;  Howard  I.  Wheat,  superintendent  of  plant;  Samuel  S. 
Demarest,  assistant  superintendent. 

The  plant  of  the  Merchants’  Coal  Company  at  Boswell, 
Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  28,  loss  $15,000. 

N.  A.  Austin,  of  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  contemplates  erect¬ 
ing  a  factory  at  Addison,  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  clay 
shingles. 

A  fine  deposit  of  clay  has  been  found  on  the  farm  of  U.  L. 
Burdick  at  Williston,  N.  D.  A  company  will  probably  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  develop  same. 

Fred  G.  Uthoff,  secretary  of  the  Consumers  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  June  31,  after  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Uthoff  was  forty  years  old  and  unmarried. 

The  Hobgood  Brick  Company,  of  Hobgood,  N.  C.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  L.  W.  Leggett,  K.  Leggett  and  R.  D.  Thigpen. 

A  new  company  recently  incorporated  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  the  Alley  Shale  Brick  Company.  H.  H.  Camp,  H.  H.  An¬ 
derson,  J.  Moore  and  W.  T.  Elwell  are  the  Incorporators. 

The  Michigan  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Mich., 
has  certified  to  an  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to 
$300,000.  The  additional  capital  will  be  used  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  plant. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Davenport  (Okla.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  started  operation  the  middle  of  June  The  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day  with  a  prospect  of  a 
demand  for  all  they  can  make. 

The  Hancock  Shale  Brick  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
whose  plant  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last  month,  has  now 
erected  a  new  plant  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000 
brick  per  day.  It  will  operate  five  down-draft  kilns. 

The  large  plant  of  the  Heager  tile  and  brick  factory  at 
Coal  City,  Ill.,  started  operation  the  last  week  in  June.  The 
plant  is  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  being  equipped  through¬ 
out  with  modern  machinery  and  is  operated  by  electric 
power. 

The  Laredo  Brick  Company,  of  Laredo,  Texas,  writes  that 
they  expect  to  change  from  the  soft  mud  to  the  dry  press 
process,  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  pi  ices  on 
an  equipment  for  a  dry  press  equipment. 

The  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  F.  Elliott, 
who  died  from  injuries  received  when  caught  in  a  machine 
belt  at  the  plant  of  the  McLain  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at 
Hammondsville,  Ohio,  last  March,  has  brought  suit  against 
the  company  for  $10,000  damages. 

The  plant  of  the  Bloomington  Press  Brick  Company,  ot 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  will  increase  their  capacity  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  brick  and  building  tile  which  they 
are  turning  out.  They  have  only  been  manufacturing  build¬ 
ing  tile  for  a  couple  of  years  and  the  demand  for  same  is 
increasing  all  the  time  and  many  are  shipped  to  the  adjacent 
towns,  in  addition  to  those  they  are  selling  for  use  at  home. 
O.  W.  Dunlap  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  new  brick  plant  of  the  Anvil  Island  Brick  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has  recently  been  completed  and  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  splendid  grade  of  red  pressed  brick.  The 
plant  is  equipped  throughout  with  modern  machinery 
and  appliances  and  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  stiff  mud 
brick  per  day.  M.  B.  Taylor,  manager  of  the  company,  had 
entire  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  plant,  for  which  he 
predicts  unbounded  success.  The  works  are  located  on  Anvil 
Island,  Howe  Sound,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Vancouver. 

Anacortes,  Mont.,  is  to  have  a  new  industry  to  be  known 
as  the  Fidalgo  Island  Clay  Works  Company.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  the  new  concern  are  all  well-known  capitalists  and 
men  of  practical  experience  in  the  manufacturing  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  ware.  They  have 
secured  forty  acres  of  good  clay  land  on  which  they  will  at 
once  erect  a  plant  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000. 
Those  interested  are  H.  A.  Gearmacher,  Isrhel  Mason,  W.  H. 
Robertson  and  Captain  Walter  S.  Brown. 

The  property  of  the  Standard  Shale  Brick  Company,  lo¬ 
cated  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Youngsville,  Pa.,  which 
was  recently  sold  on  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  has  been 
purchased  by  Foster  Brothers,  of  Bradford.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  property,  having  originally  cost  over  $40,000,  and 
was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Foster  for  $10,000  Foster  Broth¬ 
ers  will  organize  a  stock  company  capitalized  at  $60,000  and 
after  spending  about  $20,000  in  improvements,  new  ma- 
chinery,  etc.,  will  open  up  the  plant  and  operate  it  at  its 

(Continued  on  page  77.) 
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Spaeth  Street,  Cumminsville,  Cincinnati,  O.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Helping  the  Brick  to  Endure 


no  means  It  is  absolutely  waterproof,  being  very  adhe- 
tent.  Bad  sive  and  sufficiently  plastic  to  keep  all  apertures 
ood  brick,  sealed  tight,  no  matter  how  the  bricks  expand 
’ris  highly  or  contract.  It  has  sufficient  supporting  power 
to  keep  the  brick  in  place,  but  allows  them  to 
othing  to  .  settle  with  the  foundation  instead  of  arching, 
n  shifting  Cracks  are  impossible  in  pitch-filled  pavements. 

r°The  use  ^  pitch-filled  pavement  is  less  noisy  than  a 
s  grout-filled  pavement  and  gives  better  footing. 
When  excavations  are  necessary,  the  bricks  are 
'Ports  the  easily  removed  from  a  pitch-filled  pavement 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS — Continued. 


greatest  capacity  under  the  name  of  the  Younersville  Brick 
and  Tile  Company. 

The  C  A.  Nelson  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  by  C.  A.  Nelson  and  others. 

The  Dickinson  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Buena  Vista,  Va., 
will  establish  a  plant  costing  about  $25,000  for  the  refining 

of  paper  clays. 

The  Riverside  Brick  Company,  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  which  will  enable  them  to 
more  than  double  their  output. 

J.  D.  Meehan,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  build  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  He  expects  to  turn  out 
about  50,000  brick  per  day  at  the  start. 

The  plant  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Shale  Paving  Brick 
Company  was  struck  by  lightning  last  month  and  the  power 
house  and  main  building  of  the  plant  were  destroyed,  entail¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $60,000. 

The  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock.  Among  the  incor¬ 
porators  are  W.  H.  Farnsworth  and  G.  N.  Fairchild,  both  of 
whom  are  experienced  brick  manufacturers. 

The  Missouri  Slope  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Dickinson, 
N.  D.,  has  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  North 
Dakota  Brick  Company,  and  W.  J.  Elliott,  an  experienced 
brick  manufacturer,  has  been  engaged  as  superintendent. 

The  Teegarden  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  recently  incorporated  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with 
$20,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are  W.  B.  Calvert,  D.  G. 
Miller,  T.  E.  Kinzie,  William  Miller,  W.  C.  Devine,  Frank 
Johnson  and  N.  L.  Layer. 

The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  oil  for  fuel  instead  of  coal,  and  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  proves  as  successful  as  it  now  seems  It  will,  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  will  be  made  for  using  oil  as  fuel  altogether. 
While  the  expense  of  making  the  changes  will  be  quite  heavy, 
after  the  change  is  made  the  cost  of  operating  will  be  so 


much  less  that  the  company  figures  that  it  will  pay  them  in 
the  long  run. 

The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Fredericksburg,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  by  A.  G.  Putnam  and  others,  with  $70,- 
000  capital  stock. 

The  tile  factory  of  Shaw  &  Wilkinson  at  Bement,  Ill., 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  by  fire  which  was  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  a  lantern. 

The  Zimball  Brick  Company,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  is  run¬ 
ning  its  plant  to  full  capacity  and  expect  to  turn  out  5,000,000 
brick  during  the  summer  months. 

The  North  Indiana  Brick  Company,  of  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  brick  and 
builders’  supplies.  Those  interested  are  J.  L.  Jackson,  E.  D. 
Church,  S.  S.  Roby. 

The  Excelsior  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  re¬ 
ports  an  exceedingly  busy  season  and  they  are  now  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  kiln  in  order  to  increase  their  capacity  sufficiently 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

The  plant  of  the  Gardner  White  Brick  Company  at  San- 
fords  Corners,  N  .Y.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  June  25. 
The  cause  of  the  .  fire  is  unknown.  It  had  gained  such  head¬ 
way  when  discovered  by  the  superintendent  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  save  the  plant.  They  will  probably  rebuild 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $200,000  in  order 
to  increase  its  business  scope.  The  company  now  owns  three 
plants,  one  near  Waco,  near  Canton,  and  one  at  Uhrichsville, 
and  one  at  Somerset.  A  fourth  plant  costing  $40,000  will 
be  erected  near  Waco  to  be  ready  for  operation  June  1,  1912. 

The  Rockport  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Rockport,  Ind.,  has 
been  reading  the  advertisements  of  the  Stevenson  Company, 
of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  in  The,  Clay:Woeker  to  some  purpose, 
and  has  contracted  for  a  full  equipment  of  Stevenson’s  drain 
tile  machinery  for  a  one-press  plant  with  a  full  set  of  dies 
for  making  tile  to  thirty  and  thirty-six  inch.  The  outfit  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  road  to  its  destination. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED 

100  flat  cars,  20"  gauge. 

ATLANTIC  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

1170  Broadway, 

7  2  d  New  York  City. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


EXPERT  CLAY  WORKER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  immediately,  a  competent 
experienced  man  to  lay  out  and  super¬ 
intend  the  installation  of  a  $50,000  to 
$75,000  shale  and  clayworking  plant, 
must  be  capable  of  producing  brick, 
paving  block,  fireproofiing  and  hollow 
tile,  in  Canada. 

If  satisfactory,  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  continue  as  manager  of  the 
new  plant  and,  if  desired,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  will  be  given  to  secure  an  interest 

in  the  plant. 

Apply  promptly,  stating  age,  previous 
employment  with  date  of  same,  salary 
expected  and,  if  open  for  permanent 
employment  or  otherwise. 

Enclose  copies  of  testimonials.  Com¬ 
munications  strictly  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  B.  RAMSEY, 

P.  O.  Box*341, 

7-1-dm  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  small 
shale  face  brick  plant  in  Middle  West. 
State  age,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address 

BOX  7— WESTERN, 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. 

'  About  24"  clay  pulverizer  (American 
Ring  Hammer  preferred),  also  five  to 
ten  thousand  plain  pallets,  size  34"xl0", 
%"  to  %"  thick. 

CONARD  &  SHERTZER, 

7  3  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  dry  press,  stiff  or  soft  mud 
plant.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Sober, 
good  handler  of  men.  Can  remedy  kiln 
troubles  and  get  results  or  no  pay.  Can 
keep  machinery  and  kilns  in  repair  and 
build  any  style  kiln.  Address 

BOX  7— C„ 

7  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  to 
assist  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-spot 
and  fire-flashed  brick  on  a  plant  now 
making  common  and  ordinary  front 
brick.  The  right  man  who  knows  how 
will  be  given  a  remunerative  position. 
None  other  need  apply.  Write,  giving 
references  as  to  character  and  ability. 

SALMEN  BRICK  &  LUMBER  CO., 

7  3d  Slidell,  La. 


WANTED. 

A  party  to  co-operate  in  exploiting  a 
valuable  clay  property  in  Illinois.  Ad¬ 
dress  REFRACTORY, 

4  7  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

% 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  cement 
tile  plant,  capacity  4,000  per  day,  lo¬ 
cated  in  good  Iowa  county  seat  town. 
Doing  good  business.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  BOX  7 — LAND, 

7  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


'  WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  with  $4,000  to 
take  management  of  an  up-to-date  new 
tile  plant.  Must  have  first-class  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  Address 

BOX  333, 

7  3  cm  Corwith,  Iowa. 


WANTED. 

I  am  looking;  for  a  good  business 
opening  or  farm.  Price  must  be  right. 
Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address 

C.  W„  BOX  965, 

4  6  d  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

3  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Continued  on  page  79.) 
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pdGff™ —  KILNS 

The  GENUINE  Hoffmann  Kiln  Model  1907B 

BURNS  1,000  BRICKS  with  2  cwt.  of 

smallest  dusty  coal. 

90%  of  all  bricks  set  are  Al  colour. 

It  is  cheaper  than  a  number  of  Up  or  Down  Draughts 

for  Equal  Output. 

GUARANTEED  SAVING:  On  Fuel  75%;  on  Labour  50%. 

Pays  back  initial  outlay  in  12  months. 

60  Years’  Experience.  20,000  References. 

Also  Special  Continuous  GAS-FIRED  KILNS  for  Pavers,  Firebricks, 
Tiles,  Pottery,  Lime,  Arc  Carbons,  Emery  Wheels,  etc. 

HOFFMANN  CONSTRUCTION  CO.  j  London,  E.  C.,  England. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — A  good  drain  tile  factory; 

well  located  in  town  of  1,200  people; 
might  consider  a  farm  as  part  trade. 
Write  for  particulars.  DAY  BROS., 

5  3  cm  Alexandria,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  two-kiln  brick  and  tile  plant  in 
eastern  Iowa.  For  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress 

DE  WITT  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO., 

7  3c  De  Witt,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Scott-Madden  clay  gatherer  and 
plow  complete,  in  first-class  mechanical 
condition.  Has  given  service  but  a 
short  time.  Address 

BOX  6— J.  B„ 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard,  capacity  35,000. 

Wire  cut,  repress  and  sand  mold  ma¬ 
chines;  11  acres  fine  clay  deposit;  rail¬ 
road  siding  to  kilns;  three  lines  rail¬ 
road  and  water  transportation:  cheap 
wood.  Foreclosure  sale — one-third  cost 
of  plant. 

BONNER  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK, 
5  4  cm  Sand  Point,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  quit  the  brick  business,  will 
sell  the  following  equipment  at  a  low 
price,  all  of  which  is  in  good  condition: 
one  all  metal  mold  sander,  with  shafting 
and  pulleys;  200  grate  bars  for  kiln,  one 
dirt  crusher  and  20-foot  elevator  with 
shafting  and  pulleys. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

321  Main  St., 

6  4  dm  Frankfort,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  greatest  bargain  in  the 
United  States;  30M  Chambers  Auger, 
end-cut  outfit,  machine  sheds,  drying 
racks,  Scott  system,  clamp  kilns,  20 
feet  unsurpassed  red  clay,  100  acres 
land,  300,000  feet  standing  timber.  Best 
shipping  facilities.  Six-room  dwelling 
and  store.  Unlimited  demand.  Com¬ 
plete  sawmill;  $7,000.00  cash.  Par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

D.  A.  LAKE, 

7  1  2p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

3  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five-foot  dry  pan,  bucket  clay  ele¬ 
vator  and  two-mold  dry  press,  made  by 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company; 
26-foot  16-inch  clay  conveyor,  made  by 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company;  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  screen.  All  in  good  condition. 
Will  sell  at  half  price. 

GOLD  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

4  tf  d  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  f‘A”  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34-in.  long  and 
10  in.  wide,  with  a  strip  2-in.  wide  and 
4 Yz  in.  high  nailed  on  each  end. 

140  24-in.  gauge  6  ft.  Atlas  brick  cars. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

1025  Williamson  Bldg., 
7-tf-d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

101  ft.  24"  6-ply  rubber  belt,  nearly 
new. 

62  ft.  22"  6-ply  rubber  belt,  nearly 
new. 

Several  16",  14"  and  12"  and  pulleys. 
57  ft.  29  W  3-ply  leather  belt.  Good 
condition. 

ATLANTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

7  3  cm  Wilmington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE 

For  Brick  or  Cement  Plants. 

One  No.  48  American  Ring-Hammer 
shale  pulverizer;  one  10-foot  revolving 
screen,  in  service  one  year,  good  as 
new.  Will  sell  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 
original  cost.  Also  one  Jeffery  chain 
elevator,  150  feet,  with  fifty  24x8-inch 
steel  buckets;  elevator  complete;  $150. 

BURKE  BRICK  CO., 

5  4  d  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  boiler,  12  feet  by  54 
inches,  40  tubes  4-inch  diameter. 

One  second-hand  Nagle  slide-valve 
engine,  size  10  by  16. 

One  second-hand  Cookson  feed  water 
,  heater,  oil  separator  and  filter  com¬ 
bined.  All  in  first-class  condition.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  any  of  the  above, 
write  for  price  today. 

THE  HINDE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

5  3c  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  one-kiln  tile 
plant  in  a  live  Ohio  town,  convenient 
to  railroad.  Will  sell  cheap  for  cash. 
Further  particulars  given  on  applica¬ 
tion.  BOX  7— S., 

7  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  3,  B.  T.  CO., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  acres  of  land  in 
Minnesota  containing  large  deposits  of 
clay,  five  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness. 
Great  percentage  is  so-called  No.  1 
clay,  while  the  other  is  good  for  sewer 
pipe  and  fine  brick.  Address 

J.  P.  D„ 

3732  Galena  St., 

7  1  dm  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  stiff  mud  brick  plant, 
boiler,  engine.  Chamber’s  end-cut-off 
brick  machine,  Martin  pug  mill,  pul¬ 
verizer  and  full  equipment.  Owners 
have  other  interests  and  can  not  give 
attention  to  plant.  Address 

BOX  7— G.  R.  S., 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant;  capacity  9,000,- 
000  of  brick  per  year;  equipped  with 
Chambers’  brick  machinery  and  Stand- ' 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  eight-track 
dryer,  with  transfer  trucks  and  turn¬ 
tables,  and  tracks  to  the  kilns;  all  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  order;  two  90  horse¬ 
power  boilers;  one  125  horsepower  At¬ 
las  slide-valve  engine,  with  24-inch 
double-thick  oak-tanned  leather  belt  to 
drive  the  machinery;  130  double-deck 
dryer  cars;  return  trap  to  take  the  con¬ 
densed  water  from  the  dryer  pipes  back 
to  the  boilers;  kilns  are  in  good  repair. 
We  have  our  own  sidetrack  to  the 
kilns  to  load  brick  on  cars  to  ship. 
Plant  long  established. 

One  ten-room  dwelling  house  at 
works;  stable  with  ten  paved  stalls, 
horses  and  carts  to  haul  clay  and  do 
other  work;  storage  shed  for  lumber 
100  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide;  storage 
building  75  by  27  feet  for  machinery; 
tool  house  for  all  kinds  of  tools;  30 
acres  of  clay — inexhaustible.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Plant  can  be  seen 
at  work  any  time;  in  operation  any 
time.  Located  on  the  Clinch  Valley 
division  of  the  N.  &  W.  Railway,  at  Tip 
Top,  Va,  Address 

GEO.  SHAFER, 

Supt.  Radford  Brick  Company, 

5  tf  d  Tip  Top,  Va. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Classified  A  dVertisements —  Continued 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  terra  cotta  chemist.  Address 
BOX  7— T.  C.  C., 

7-1-cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  fire 
brick  plant.  Experienced  in  fire  clay, 
silica  and  building  brick.  References 
the  best.  Address 

BOX  7— LAND, 

7-1-cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — -Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  head  burner  of  any  kind  of  a 
brick  plant.  Can  handle  any  kind  of 
fuel  or  kiln  with  best  results.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address  C.  W.  F., 

7  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

Position  as  superintendent  or  inside 
foreman  for  a  large  yard,  paving  or 
face  brick,  17  years’  experience.  First- 
class  references.  Address 

BOX  7— STEADY, 

7  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  practical  dry  press 
superintendent  who  has  faith  enough 
in  himself  to  take  a  working,  financial 
interest  in  the  best  face  brick  propo¬ 
sition  in  the  West. 

YANKEE  HILL  BRICK  M’F’G.  CO. 

7  1  d  Yankee  Hill,  Neb. 


WANTED — A  good,  practical  brick 
and  tile  man  to  take  part  interest  in  a 
well  equipped  pressed  brick  brick  and 
tile  plant.  Good  locality  in  northern 
Colorado.  To  act  as  superintendent 
and  manager  of  same.  Address 

BOX  7— COLO., 

7  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  a  brick 
plant  making  brick  by  the  stiff  mud 
process.  Am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  business,  from  construction  of  the 
plant  to  the  marketing  of  the  brick. 
Can  furnish  best  of  references. 

A.  C.  BARNETT, 

<5  2  dm  Washington,  Ga. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  WANTED. 
Plant  in  Pacific  Northwest  wants  dry 
pan,  pug  mill,  crusher  and  bucket  ele¬ 
vators.  State  make,  model,  size  and 
capacity  of  machines,  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  location  and  price,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
shipping  point,  and  on  what  railroad. 
Machinery  must  be  guaranteed  to  be 
in  perfect  working  order.  Address 

CLAY, 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Brick  and  terra  cotta  plant  with  five 
(5)  kilns,  at  railroad  station  (with 
siding),  forty-five  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Rent  free  for  ten  years  to 
any  responsible  party  who  will  make 
clay  products;  unlimited  supply  of  clay 
on  property  half  mile  from  works.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWIN  F.  MORSE, 

S.  W.  Cor.  12th  &  Sansom  Sts., 

3  cm  Philadelphia. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS. 

20x48  Wheelock,  18x36  Ohio  Heavy 
Duty,  14x42  Hamilton,  14x36  Vilter,  12x 
36  Allis,  etc. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC. 

15x14  Erie,  14^4x16  Buckeye,  11x16x12 
Buffalo  Compound,  13^x15  Taylor,  13x 
16  Erie,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12 
Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington 
&  Sims,  11x16  Atlas,  1014x14  Buckeye, 
L0xl4  Noyes,  9x12  Russell,  7x10  Atlas, 
etc. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING. 

16x22  H.  S.  &  G.,  14x18  Sinker-Davis, 
14x14  Lewis  Vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Gibbs,  12x12  Wells,  10x16  Bass,  10x12 
Oil  Well,  9x12  Ball,  9x10  Reed,  8^4x12 
Leffel,  7x10  O.  &  S.,  6x8  Industrial,  etc. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY. 

72x18  high  pressure,  72x18  standard. 
72x16,  66x16,  60x16,  60x14,  54x16,  54x14, 
48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16,  36x12, 
etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10,  and  8  H.  P.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5, 
and  3  H.  P.,  etc. 

HEATERS. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS. 

All  sizes,  Single  and  Duplex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Saw  Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Edgers,  Cut-off 
Saws,  Re-Saws,  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans, 
Tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list. 

Also  full  assortment  of  new  machin¬ 
ery.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet 
Pumps.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  .machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Babel  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmak¬ 
ers’  Manual,”  $3.00;  a  practical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  everv-day  details  of  brick- 
making.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enameis,” 
$5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “An¬ 
alyses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well- 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,” 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay. 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  mailed  postage  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for 
list  of  other  valuable  books  for  clay- 
workers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 

Kilo  &  GDimney  Builders 
and  Designers 

197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 


,E1L 


Tfcfof i 

The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 
A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  34. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  SO  Church  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Universal  Turret  Nozzle 


The  Most  Efficient  Device  Known  for  Hydraulic  Stripping 


NO  HOSE.  RE.QUIRE.D— Con¬ 
nected  direct  to  pipe  line  from  pump. 

Does  not  have  to  be  staked  down  or 
anchored  in  any  way. 

Universal  in  movement,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  delivery  and  greater  “flexibility” 
than  hose. 

EASILY  AND  SAFELY  OPER= 

ated  by  one.  man. 

This  nozzle  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  moved,  as  against  other 
methods  of  hydraulic  stripping. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation  . 

The  Universal  Nozzle  Company 

502  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  best 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 

TTUAf)  126  Beach  Street, 

•  I  I  Ivy  tv  JERSEY-CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Bolivar,  Pa. 

We  Make  Six  Lines  of  Brick  That  Are  Winners: 

Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 

2.  “Velour  Line”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey.  Buff, 

Golden,  Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

3.  Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 

4.  Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

5.  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 

6.  Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler 

Settings. 

Associated  Plants  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  Largest  Line  of  Impervious  Face 
Brick  of  Any  Manufacturer  in  America. 

Agencies  Desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PRACTICAL  IN  OPERATION. 

DURABLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

EFFICIENT  IN  RESULTS. 

MEASURES  THE  CAPACITY 
MEAT  OF  YOUP  PLANT. 

DRYING  TRAUTWEIN  DRYER  &  ENGINEERING  CD. 


CLAY  WORKS  ENGINEERS 


411  So.  Dearborn  St. 


CHICAGO 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  "State  University. 

N.  Y.  State  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Go. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machine. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &'  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Pire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Ploward  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dump  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Wallace  Mach.  &  Foundry  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 


Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Mang.  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H 
King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
W  urz  &  Hil’enbrand. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  &  Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin.  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 


Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  The  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Wellington  Machine  Co 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
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Fans. 

Vmerican  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

^hicafro  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co.  * 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barnett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 


Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.,  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co.- 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckls  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss,  J.  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


King,  E.  A. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co..  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Bands. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Lugs. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Freese  and  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.)  < 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Bails  and  Railway  Equipment. 
Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 


Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Hozzles  for  Hydraulic  Stripping. 

Universal  Nozzle  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Tate  Jones  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pans  (dry  and  wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  and  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Paving  Pitch. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  .  Engineering  Co. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry  and  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Hetherington  and  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Suppy  &  Constr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  and  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  • 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Metal 
Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &Construction  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Stevenson  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson,  Co.,  The. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  and  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 

Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  &  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mfgrs.  Equipment  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machinery  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
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The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Siaie  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
oiay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 

Sears ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
le  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering 
Oltio  State  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture.'and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields. 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Terms  _  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wNoewUs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

1325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  sno- 

oees. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapee, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Auger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Catting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mud  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

1436  Mackliod  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 

The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


DESIRABLE  CLAYWORKINQ  PLANT 
On  Southern  Railway 

Favorably  located,  with  good  clay  deposit  nearby. 

Owner  Of  Plant  Will  Sell 

Either  all  or  part  of  his  interest.  Capacity,  5  to  10  Carloads  Daily  of  Brick 
And  Two  or  Three  Cars  of  Coal  Which  is  Mined  With  the  Clay. 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  Man  With  Money. 

Clayworkers  Should  Investigate  This  Proposition. 

Refer  to  File  No.  9io2,and  write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
or 

Chas.  S.  Chase,  Western  Agent, 

Room  700  Chemical  Bdlg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

_ 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

miners  and  grinders. 


THE  ANTON  VOQT  KILN  CONSTRUO 
TION  COMPANY, 

Down-Draft  Kilns  designed  for  all  purposes- 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty -five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Sincle  and  Duplex  Pumps 


A  Superior  Kiln  for  Common  Brick  that  is 
AS  CHEAP  AS  an  updraft  kiln. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

References:  Munson  Bros.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Capron,  Ill.; 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.;  Tom  Hope,  Pres. 
Ada  National  Bank,  Ada,  Okla.;  Cooper  and  Bones  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Ada,  Okla.;  Alabama  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Hollywood,  Ala. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory.  old  Machines  Taken  in  Trade. 

Derby,  Conn. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLAY ‘WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


JET  AND 
SURFACE 


CONDENSERS 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References:  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa.;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is.  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientiflc  journal.  Terms,  I  >  a 
year;  fourmonths.fi.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.301Broadway’  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF, 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

t.eoo  two-inch  Pots;  3.500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  A vo. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
mahers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Bed,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Slde-Label” 

Mon  metallic  Paint  Co., 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F.OQ.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
HOl^FOLiK,  VA. 


Phillips  <s  McLaren  co. 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

PrttlHUlil  S&S  o“5 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <S  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLiLiEGE  of 
CERflmiCS 

Alfred  University, 

AIiF^Et),  JSLEW  YORR. 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


The 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


pj&P' 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING'  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CONTROL  YOUR  OPERATIONS 

with  our 

PYROMETERS 

THERMOMETERS 
DRAFT  GAGES 

AUTOMATIC  COUNTERS 

SETTLE  MEASURING  RODS,  ETC. 

The  Ceramic  Supply  6  Construction  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


FOR  CL^Y  WORKERS 


Catalogs 
for  the  asking. 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


“POST”  SELF  FCLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 


ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


The  Old  Way 
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Clle  Are  Very  Busy 

erecting  new  kilns,  dryers  and  other  brickmaking -equipment, 
and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  firms  is  conclusive  evidence 

that 


The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 


is  THE  kiln  for  the  practical  brickmaker  who  has  to  compete 
with  shrewd  rivals. 

We  will  build  your  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  by  contract,  or  will 
sell  the  working  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  fora  very  modest 
charge. 

Particulars  cheerfully  furnished;  correspondence  solicited. 


GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  t 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


Subscribe  to  the  “MONTHLY” 


The  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Mantel,  Tile,  Grate 
and  kindred  goods  industries. 

$1.00  PER  YEAR. 

Full  of  interesting  trade  news.  Address 

THE  MANTEL,  TILE  AND  GRATE  MONTHLY 

Suite  407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Advertise  in  the  “MONTHLY” 

— 

It’s  the  best  trade  paper  in  the  world  to 
reach  the  dealers  in  Mantels,  Tiles, 
Grates  and  kindred  goods,  as  well  as  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Contractors,  Builders,  etc. 

For  advertising  rates  address 

THE  BRAMWOOD  COMPANY 

State  Life  Bldg.  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


749  W.  Pratt  St 


Baltimore,  Md 

New  York  Office — 
88=90  Reade  St. 


STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

SBLT1N6 

STEAM  PROOE 


This  is  one  important  advantage 
of  “The  Gandy  Belt.1 


»» 


But  besides  being  steam  proof— the 
Gandy  Belt  is  unaffected  by  intense 
heat,  severe  atmospheric  changes,  oils 
or  acids — or  flying  grit  and  dust  such 
as  exist  in  brickyards,  cement  mills, 
on  stone  crushers,  etc. 

The  Gandy  Belt  is  one-third  the 
cost  of  leather  and  25%  cheaper  than 
rubber.  The  most  durable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  belting  for  driving,  elevating 
and  conveying,  proved  by  its  34  years 
of  success. 

Write  for  sample  of  belt  and  free 
booklet  containing  testimonial  letters 
from  Gandy  Users  in  every  line  of  in¬ 
dustry. 


Write  us  today. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 


Mention  The  Ci. ay-Worker. 
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3~HE:  C  br-WO 


The 

Pulsometer 
Hand  Book 

A  Pulsometer  weighs 
only  half  as  much  as 
other  pumps  of  similar 
capacity  ;  requires  no 
pipe  fitting  to  set  it  up; 
has  no  mechanically  op¬ 
erated  parts;  will  handle 
water  containing  40% 
of  sand  or  gritty  matter, 
and  uses  less  steam  per  gallon  of  water  handled 
than  the  ordinary  reciprocating  pump. 

If  you  are  not  convinced  about  these  points, 
write  for  the  above  book  today  It  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  different  uses  and  fields  of  the 
Pulsometer  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

Tables  of  pipe  sizes,  loss  of  friction  in  pipes, 
and  other  data  relating  to  the  handling  of  water, 
will  interest  you.  Drop  us  a  line  now  so  that  you 
can  get  your  book  by  return  mail. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

14  Battery  Place,  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223  =  231  North  Jefferson  Street. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
ages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
ricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  ofl  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  Is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


THK 

PULSOMETER 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  V 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CAFNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  In  the  Manufacture  of  Rre 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


£3©“  Send  for  Circular  and  Prioo> 
List. 

1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Rich  a  rd  so  n= Love  joy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  PTiel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 

We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  GO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^ -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


O  RIGINAL 

S&ess 


SYSTEM 


Burns 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


DRYING 


ORIGINAL 

fftcss 


SYSTEM 


BURNING 


ORIGINAL 


Boss  System  of  Burning  BricK 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


SYSTEM 


Burns 

Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

ElKhart,  Indiana 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


SYSTEM 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


MilwauHee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 


CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Type  “C"  Milwaukee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2]/^  to  30  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  1003. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Regular  Brick  Barrows. 

The  best  built  one  made. 
Price  $6.50  each. 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


‘ 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


.  JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for 
Ceramic  Industries,  j  ■  I 


Burners  in  Operation  at  Plant  of  Federal  Betterment  Co..  Cherry  vale.  Kan 


Give  us  number  and  type  of  kilns  and  num¬ 
ber  fire  openings,  also  price  of  coal,  and 
we  will  give  you  estimates  on  equipment. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

Engineers  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Manufacturers 


FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 

C,  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C,  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C.  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PU  MP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

«L  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

C,  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

C,  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for '‘Trap  Book.” 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

«.  The  illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  ond  Boiler  Feed  Inslallation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 
being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 

H.  HAIGH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Ci.av- Worker. 
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FROM  A  LABOR-SAVING  VIEWPOINT  ALONE 

Have  you  considered  the  costs  in  labor 
alone  that  a  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  can 

save  for  you? 

The  Model  40  shown  herewith  is  one  of 
our  standard  shovels  which  are  built  in 
sizes  weighing  from  27  to  137  tons  in 
working  condition,  and  with  dipper  ca- 
pacites  ranging  from  3^  to  6  cubic  yards. 

MARION  REVOLVING  SHOVELS  are  three 
sizes,  with  dipper  capacities  of  % ,  Yx  and 
1  cubic  yards.  One  man  can  operate 
them,  and  they  can  be  mounted  on  either 
railroad  or  traction  wheels. 

Just  write  today  for  Circulars  30,  35  and  40.  They’re  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  SHOVELS.  SCRAPER-BUCKET  EXCAVATORS.  DIPPER  DREDGES. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company, mm.  3,  Marion,  Ohio 

Chicago:  1442=3  MonadnocK  Block.  New  York:  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco:  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


DBT  PAHS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORK5,  Des  Moines,  la. 

9 
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Our  advertisements  have 
told  you  the  names  of 
users  of  our 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

and  of  the  Dry  Pans, 
H  a  miner- Mi  11s,  Cone 
Mills,  Roll  Disintegrators 
and  other  types  of  mills 
that  they  have  discarded, 
declaring  the  superiority 
Made  in  SIX  SIZES.  of  the 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER. 

0 

It  does  its  work  with  less  cost  of  operation,  does  more  and  better  work,  withstands  more  rugged  work, 
and  is  doing  work  other  types  of  mills  cannot  do. 

Slow  Speed — THE,  RING  IS  THE  WHY— Low  Power. 

ALL  GRINDING  PARTS  made  of  MANGANESE  STEEL.  Those  who  Investigate  invariably  Buy. 

We  maintain  a  Testing  Plant.  Send  sample,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will  pulverize  it  free.  Better  yet, 
come  and  see  it  pulverized.  Written  guarantee  with  each  machine.  30  days’  test  at  your  works. 

Send  for  circulars  and  information. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

Suite  410  Jaccard  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU 


CONSTANCE,  GERMANY. 

Constructor  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  Works  for  Coal  or  Gas  Firing,  and 
Kilns  with  or  without  Dryer. 

Buhrer’s  Shortened  Kilns  are  the  most  suitable  for  burning  ordinary 
and  enameled  goods,  lime  and  cement. 

in  the  Buhrer  Chamber  Dryer  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  plastic 
process  from  clays  of  normal  character  may  be  dried,  the  former  in  one 
to  one  day  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  in  4  to  5  days.  In  the  Buhrer  Tunnel 
Dryer  green  bricks  may  be  very  well  dried  in  24  hours  with  the  waste  heat 
of  the  kiln  only. 

The  Buhrer  Fan  increases  the  output  of  existing  kilns  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  first-class  goods,  with  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Buhrer  changes  existing  kilns  in  accordance  with  his  system  for  quick 
burning. 

Clay  Testing  is  done  in  a  thorough  way.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


ABOUT  1,000  KILNS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  ALREADY. 

“In  Europe  1337  MILLION  BRICK  are  yearly  dried  and  burnt  in 
Buhrer  System  Kilns  and  Dryers  worked  by  315  Buhrer  Fans.” 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  WAHLEN,  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  KNOWN  AND  MOST 
PROGRESSIVE  OF  GERMAN  BRICKMAKERS. 

Cologne,  October  11,  1906. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  the  following  facts:— 

Mr.  Buhrer  guaranteed  that  with  one  of  his  Fans  one  of  my  kilns  would  turn  out  with 
two  tires  60.000  bricks  of  10x5x2%  inches  in  24  hours,  with  not  more  than  230  pounds  of  coal 
per  1,000.  Before  the  fan  was  installed  the  output  averaged  only  35,000  with  three  tires  in 
24  hours.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  kiln  and  the  low  consumption  of  coal  guaranteed 
were  not  only  established  by  the  instructor-burner  of  Mr  Buhrer,  but  were  even  surpassed 
by  my  own  burners  later  on.  ,,  „ , 

Mr.  Buhrer  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  all  round  excellence  of  his  quick- 
burning  system,  the  adoption  of  which  I  recommend  to  all  clay  workers  really  interested 
in  the  progressive  advancement  of  their  works.  (Signed)  J.  WAHLEN. 
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THE,  CLAY = W ORKER’S 

POCKET  KIT. 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

*  I.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


IRE, 
Wooda3 


NINE  TOOLS 
IN  ONE. 
WARRANTED. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=CIass  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

*  “A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Docs  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


H  Great  Premium  Offer. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay  “Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY- WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 


beginning  with  the . issue..  Enclosed  find  $.  .  .  . 

Name . .  . . .  .  . 

Postoffice . . . •  •  .  0  c  * 


Street  and  Number.  ..........  ... 

County ......  ..a  no  -  .  State 


Wt&'~'srw& 


OUR  NUMEROUS  installations  of  the  YOUNGREN 
KILN  are  giving  splendid  results.  On  the  strength 
of  the  proven  results,  we  are  now  constructing  these  kilns  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  saving  of  60%  of  the  cost  of 
burning,  combined  with  absolute  uniformity  of  bum  and  min¬ 
imum  kiln  losses  makes  this  Kiln  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
up-to-date  clayworker. 

It  is  built  in  two  types — COMPARTMENT  or  I  UN- 
NEL,  and  is  successfully  burning  all  classes  of  clay  and  all 
the  principal  products. 

Literature  fully  covering  the  Y oungren  Kiln  Will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  New  Model  Berg  Press  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construction. 
Stronger  than  ever,  yet  simple  in  its  massiveness,  it  stands  farther  in  advance 
of  all  other  machines  of  this  type  than  ever  before. 


Consider 
These  Points: 

( 1 )  Greater  pressure 
and  fewer  working 
and  wearing  points 
than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Brick  with  gran¬ 
ulated  surfaces  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible. 

(  3  )  Self  -  contained — 
No  out-board  bearing. 

(4)  All  working  parts 
above  clay  line. 

(5)  Instantaneous  ad¬ 
justment,  to  take  up 
wear  of  plungers,  close 
to  operator’s  hand. 

(6)  Each  press  ship¬ 
ped  complete  in  one 
piece. 


Our  Exhibit  No.  2111 
gives  complete 
details. 


The  Berg  Dry  Press 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  RAYMOND  “777”  BRICK  MACHINE 

AND 

THE  RAYMOND  No.  2  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Our  “777”  is  a 
brick  machine  of 
unapproached  rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  make 
more  brick  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  any 
other  machine  of 
equal  rated  capacity. 

Entirely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  every 
part  “Get-at-able.” 

A  product  of  the  best  Engineering  skill,  it  contains  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  the  modern  clayworking  machinery  builder.  Its  capacity  is  40,000 

to  60,000  standard  size  brick  per  ten  hours. 

Our  No.  2  Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  step  in  advance  of  all  other 

machines  on  the 
market  to-day. 
Working  parts 
reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of 
the  reel  makes  it 
free  from  rack 
and  jar.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  brick 
machine. 


Our  Exhibits  explain  these  machines  fully. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  J  Vorld  of 
Clayzvorking  Machinery 

» 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Are  You  having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 

the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself— no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clay  working  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


100  ggtefe  FHE: 

The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 

K 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 

Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  1J^  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  1^  yard  or  \l/2  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  1%  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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The  “Meco”  Line  of  Piano  Wire  Screens  and  Brickyard  Supplies 


A  SDCCESSFCL  DRYER 

Does  not  by  any  means  consist  solely  of  embodying  in  a  structure  the  required  amount  of  building 
material  and  iron  work  and  providing  tunnels  or  other  means  for  enabling  the  cars  of  bricks  to  pass 
through  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  heat.  With  such  a  structure,  however,  properly  de¬ 
signed  and  back  of  it  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drying  clay  products  and  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  air  movements,  humidity,  and  temperature  regulated  to  suit  any  and  all  conditions, 
we  have  a  successful,  progressive  dryer;  and  in  no  other  are  these  merits  more  pronounced  than  in 


The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


This  dryer  is  the  culmination  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study  of  drying  problems,  and  it  is  not 
an  idle  boast  when  we  say  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  as  good  in  the  dryer  line  as  “THE 
JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER.”  If  you  will  kindly  drop  us  a  line  if  interested,  we 
will  send  our  Bulletin  No.  1,  telling  of  the  many  meritorious  features,  of  this  dryei  and  will  further 
show  how  its  installation  means  economy^  both  in  cost  of  construction  as  well  as  operation. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Sales  Agents  for 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Complete  Line  of  Clayworking  Equipment 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher  The  Elwood  Dry  Press 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  /V. 


The  “Meco”  Line  of  Piano  Wire  Screens  and  Brickyard  Supplies 


Mention  The  Cr at- W orker. 
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There  is  a  Standard  in  Everything. 

In  soft  mud  brick  machines  the  New  Haven  is  the  Standard.  Equalled 
bv  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  The  New  Haven  machine  is  built  to  last. 


“NEW  HAVEN”  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  built  for  service  and  has  never  failed  to  make  money 
for  the  purchaser.  As  an  evidence  of  this  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
brick  made  in  New  Kngland,  the  home  of  the  New  Haven,  machine,  are 
made  on  New  Haven  Machines.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

Horizontal  Machine 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

4 

A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  hest  material,  hy  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  hrick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  hrick  with  little  or 
cost  of  maintenance. 


no 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


C.  &  A.  Polls  Sc  Co 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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:or  Green  Brick,  Burnt  Brick,  Tile,  Pallets  or  Sand;  Steel  Slat  Barrows 
Narrows  with  or  without  Springs;  Barrows  with  or  without  Roller  Bearings 

19  different  styles. 


case-hardened  end  Roller-Bearing 


best  roller  bearing  on  the  market 


e  Wellington 
Machine  Co. 

ellington,  Ohio 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

) 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 

■>  A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses*  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

3> 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 


-  £ 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present '  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  he  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


T. 
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The  Brewer  No.  88  Horizontal 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE 


A  high  grade,  high  speed,  heavy  duty  pattern,  new  enough  to  be  up  to  the 
minute,  but  old  enough  to  have  shown  what  it  can  do. 


Here  Are  a  Few  Construction  Points: 

Cut  gears,  covered  and  running  in  od. 

.  Gear  frame  cast  in  one  piece. 

Cylinder  cast  in  one  piece. 

Hammered  steel  shafts.  Self-oiling  bearings. 
Sectional  lined  screw  case.  Heavy  29-in.  disc  clutch. 
Tool  steel  bushed  dies. 

Ask  for  complete  catalog,  references  and  prices. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkkb. 
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THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER, 

A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 


*  The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 

machine  built. 


The  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
and  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly.  A 
splendid  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  fine  shape. 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  aan  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 
it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it. 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  Write  for  prices. 


Builders  of 
Madden  Machinery. 


ARBUCKLE  &  CO.,  Rushville,  ind. 


Sold  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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REMARKABLE 
n— OFFER^^ 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  rL  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


QEN.  LEW.  WALLACE :  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  wrote,  “I  have' tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO :  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  CLAY- WORKER, ,nSKlis’ 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Clay- Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number . 

« 


County 


State 


WE:  WO 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 


Has  a  die  of  extra  depth  and  brick  are  moving  downward  in 
the  die  while  pressure  is  applied.  Result — Smoother  brick. 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
'repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


AUGER  MACHINES,  CUTTING  TABLES,  PUG  MILLS, 

DRY  PANS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 


t# 

We  solicit  your  inquiries. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

■  \ 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  *  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
7  his  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  vai  lety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  1l  he  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 


M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 in.  by  ll/2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick’machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety— more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mont  ion  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 


m'E: 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construe- 

i 

tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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STEVENSON  PANS 
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Famous  the  World  Over 

for 

\ 

Strength — Du  rabi  1  ity — Efficiency. 


9  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  or 
Tempering  Pan 

Built  for  heavy  duty 
grinding  and  temper¬ 
ing  of  silica,  fire  clay 
or  limestone. 

Frame  extra  heavy. 

8  ft.  iron  frame 

Tempering  Pan 

Specially  adapted  for 
tempering  clay  or 
shale,  for  sewer  pipe, 
hollow  ware  and  tile. 

10  ft.  iron  frame 

Heavy  Duty 
Grinding  Pan 

One  of  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  pans  on  the 
market.  Constructed 
for  heavy  duty  work 
and  durability.  Made 
with  adjustable  scrap¬ 
er  and  other  improve¬ 
ments. 


9  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  Pan 

Pulley  or  Motor  Drive. 
Rigid,  and  built  to 
stand  severe  work. 

7  ft.  iron  frame 

Dry  Grinding  Pan 

This  is  what  is  known 
as  7  ft.  7^  in.  pan,  and 
is  the  same  as  9  ft.  pan, 
but  reduced  in  width 
18  ins. 

5  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  and 
Mixing  Pan 

Pulley  or  motor  drive. 
Thoroughly  efficient 
and  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  sand  and  clay. 
Special  adjustments 
for  line  shaft.  Our 
wet  pans  same  style 
excepting  solid  bot¬ 
tom  instead  of  screen 
bottom. 


Stevenson  Presses 

For  Making  Large  Drain  Tile  or  Sewer  Pipe. 

There  is  money  in  big  tile,  and  the  largest  profits  are  made  by  plants  which 
can  turn  out  tile  up  to  36  ins.  diameter. 

The  Stevenson  Press  will  enable  you  to  meet  all  competition  and  to  operate 
your  plant  at  a  profit  when  others  are  losing  money.  Consult  us  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  big  tile. 

THE  STEVENSON  CO.,  =  Wellsville,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


DRY  PANS 

WET  PANS  and 
SAND  MILLS  with 


Frost  Patent  Emptying  Device 


Engines  and  Boilers  for  Ail 

Purposes. 


FEED  WATER  HEATERS. 


Ask  Anybody  Who  is  Using 
FROST  GOODS. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Friction  Drive  Elevator, 


Platform  Elevator, 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth, 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Gravity  Elevator, 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


July,  1911 


STH&  CLrty~~  JVO  <&&> 


Vol.  LVI,  No 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND 


r  •  aDAMI.  pmcmoom 


r.  w  wood 


c  A  rniTCMAAft  • 


ADAMS  BRICK  CO. 


MANUFACTURE  A? 


RED  BUILDING.  COLONIAL.  MISSION.  PLAIN  GLAZED.  COMMON  BUILDING 
and  Sewer  brick 


capacity  ioo.ooo  nan  oat 


We  Guarantee 
the  Results 
Will  be 
The  Same 
For  You. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Feb.  18,  1911. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. , 

Bloomington  Ills. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  In  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  15th  and  are 
pleased  to  state  that  your  screen  which  we  lnstallod  last  spring 
Is  doing  excellent  work  for  ub.  The  positive  nature  of  Its  screen 
lng,  eliminating  entlroly  all  of  the  coarser  particles  of  shale, 
gives  our  product  a  much  more  uniform  texture  without  grinding 
to  an  extreme  fineness,  and,  while  we  were  assured  of  its  work 
and  Increased  capaoity  In  wet  mud,  we  must  admit  that  the  results 
have  surprised  us  and  we  run  right  along  In  wet  shale,  the 
screen  putting  It  through  all  right. 


Positive 
Satisfactory 
Screening 
Is  Our 
Business. 


Yours  very  truly, 


DUNLAP  nFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


THE  PEERLESS 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 


“Lakewood”  Soft  Mud  Rack  Cars. 
“Lakewood”  Single  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
“Lakewood”  Double  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
“Lakewood”  Three  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
“Lakewood”  Flat  Cars. 

“Lakewood”  Turntables. 

“Lakewood”  Transfers. 

“Lakewood”  Portable  Track. 

“Lakewood”  Dump  Buckets. 

“Lakewood”  Clay  Cars. 

“Lakewood”  Kiln  Bands. 

“Lakewood”  Richardson  Represses. 
“Lakewood”  Miniature  Repress  for  Models. 


Ohio  Ceramic  Ergineering  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Branch  Office:  1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


No.  167  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR. 


AUGUST,  1911 
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Fans 

Save  horse  power. 


i  recce"  Waste  Heat  Fan 


fQAOl 


"Dryers 


Built  on  the  turbine  principle. 
Small  diameter.  Low  Peripheral  speed. 
Low  installation  cost 
and  best  of  all 


V  /» 

rccccy 


American  Blower  Gompany 


DETROIT,  MICH . 
U.  S.  A. 


“Detroit”  Return  Trap  as  Applied  for  Single  Trap 
System  or  as  upper  trap  of  Double  Trap  System. 


“Detroit”  Return 
Trap  System 

Will  keep  steam  drying  surfaces  free 
of  condensation  and  hotter  because  of 
high  heating  surface  efficiency. 

Low  pressure  coils  perfectly  drained 
without  injection  of  cold  condensing 

water  and  therefore  higher  tempera- 
ture  of  feed  water  and  saving  of  fuel. 

Automatic  boiler  feed  without  pumping. 

Write  for  treatise  No.  266  C. 


■ypA DE  MARK, 


Fans 


For  Waste 
Heat— Steam 
or  Furnace 


Mention  The  Clat-Woekeb. 


3  23 


KEYSTONE  REPRESS. 

A  direct  acting  Crank  Press,  with  a  very  smooth  and  easy  feed  and  delivery 

mechanism  in  exact  time  with  the  pressing  machinery. 

A  strong  and  powerful  press  with  shaft  diameters  and  all  wearing  surfaces  of 
liberal  dimensions.  Cam  roller  inches  diameter  on  pin  of  large  diameter  and  of 
easy  access.  Hardened  steel  faced  cam. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


End=Cut  or  Side-Cut  Street  Pavers 

CHAMBERS  the^une  MACHINES 

For  Both  Methods  of  Manufacture. 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Wobkke. 
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TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 


THE  ATLAS 


i,  QUARRIES,  CERIENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  &  MEG 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  ‘Pioneer’  Wet  Pan 
Is  the  best  known  to  man.” 


'Pioneer  has  no  Peer.” 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do.” 


'Make  things  from  Clay  the 
'Pioneer's'  way.” 


“Established  Eighteen-Sixty 
Five, 

But  growing  fast  and  much 
alive.” 


SOME  PLANTS  WE  INSTALLED 


Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal . 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  29. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens— Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

^  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

«[  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

5  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

f  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

^  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints, 
f  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


SILENT  WITNESSES, 


ZE 


yet  testifying  daily  in  our  behalf,  are  the 

RODGERS  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS 

which  you  will  find  in  the  leading  brick  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Before  reaching  a  decision  regarding  the  dryer  to  be  installed  in  your 
plant  visit  our  witnesses,  get  their  testimony  and  compare  with  that  of  others. 

The  case  will  then  rest  in  your  hands  and  the  verdict,  we  are  con¬ 
fident,  will  be  rendered  in  our  favor. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  Western  manufacture. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


t 


OUR  NEW  FOUR=MOLD  “SPECIAL”  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 

Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 

The  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature.  Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAG 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Wokkkk. 
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Back  View. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

ANDERSON,  HMD 


.Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 


C£j7l  t/^wo 
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The  pennholtz  Bniek  Press 

Simple — Durable — Economical  Guaranteed. 


,»*!*»* 


%trtX 


If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS  See  this  machine  in  action. 


The  pernholtz  Briek  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Hoad,  St.  Liouis,  CQo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Grath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 


Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face — Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

For  further  information  write 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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ck  Machines.  A.lso  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
ntegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Tile  Machines,  Kiln  D  oors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

E  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVE.L 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 

Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  7/&  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  lj^  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  X]^  yard  or  1  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  1 yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Work  eb. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing'  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,' an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2  75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 

=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

t  .1  f\£C,~r>  ^  tel,s  y°u  howto  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

in  Lll0  vlIIlCC  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
6ide  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold 
information  it  contains,  commends 


Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


type  and  the  vast  amount  of  gei 
it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 


eneral 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  1 1*  ms. 
Size  when  closed  eJ-  x  8 Jr  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning.  '  * 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  norms  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  ia  Rome,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  cf  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  ia  Colors. 

INCHES 


lOOO  PAGES 


SIZE  5i  x  Si 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iniury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.dnc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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W  H  VP 

WHY  does  the  average  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quartered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn’t  he 
use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 
in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  labor- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  producers  in  the 
accepted  sense — and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Why  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor.  • 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL  and  PROFITABLE 
to  provide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  labor-saving 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 
business— THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES? 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  down. 

And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don’t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  your 
superintendent  increase  the  profits. 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple — inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 
inexpensive  to  maintain. 

We  say  new — but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  been 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years — long  enough  to  discover 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

This  message  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV¬ 
ITY  BRICK  CARRIER — also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferent. 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “Wheelers” — day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk, 
layoff  or  go  on  a  strike ;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping.  The 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pace 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brick 
between  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage.  Made  of  steel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automatic 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition — just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested,  that’s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
your  particular  case — tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 

MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 

Ma!n  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  MATHLWS,  Ltd  ,  London,  E.ngland. 

Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Workek. 


SAWYER  BELT 


IS  NOT— AN  EXTRAVAGANCE 
IT  IS— AN  ECONOMY 


That  is  Why 


TWENTY-SIX  HUNDRED 


Leading  Brick  and  Clay  Plants 
Are  Now  Using  the  SAWYER  Belt. 

For  BUCKET  ELEVATING 

SHALE— CRUSHED  STONE 
AND  SAND=LIME  CONVEYING 
PUG=MILLS— PULVERIZERS 
WET  AND  DRY  PANS 
DISINTEGRATORS— and 


All  Machinery  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick— Tile— Sewer  Pipe— Pottery 

Paving  and  other  Clay  Products. 

» 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED 


Write  Your  Wants  and  Troubles  to 


SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

He  Clay-Worker  Glnbbfqg  Offers: 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  0ur  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 
American  Magazine .. .  1.50 


$3.00 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.40 


Value 


CLAY=WORKER ...... 

Country  Life  in  America 
Cosmopolitan . 

Value . 


CLAY= WORKER...... 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r. 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

Value .... 


CLAY= WORKER. 

Columbian . 

Current  Literature 


$4.75 

$2.00 

4.00 

1.00 

$7.00 

$2.00 

3.00 
1.50 

$6.50 

$2.00 

1.50 

3.00 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


in 

L 


Value. .....  $6.50 


CLAY = WORKER ......  $2.00 

Irrigation  Age . .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan . 1.00 

Value. .....  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Brickbuilder . .  5.00 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Motor .  3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 


Value . $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Munsey .  1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value. .....  $8.00 


Our  Price 


$2.80 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$6.30 
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CLAY-WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Concrete . 1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

■  Value . $4.50 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator  ............  1.00 

McClure’s.............  1.50 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads. . .  1  -00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00 


Our  Price 


$6.25 


$4.50 


CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00  $5.10 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 


CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 


Youth’s  Companion.  .. 
McClure’s . 

1.75 

1.50 

$3.75 

Value . . 

$5.25 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

$4  OO 

Youth’s  Companion  . . . 

1.75 

Value . 

$5.25 

CLAY-WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Scientific  American . . . . 

3.00 

$6.75 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

Value . 

$9.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

Outing . . 

3.00 

$5.50 

Technical  World ...... 

1.50 

Success . . . 

1.00 

Value . . 

$7.50 

CLAY-WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

$6.40 

Leslie’s  Weekly. ...... 

5.00 

Value  . . . . . 

$8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

World’s  Work . 

3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

i 

1.50 

<|lT.6U 

Value . . 

.$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . . 

$2.00 

Century . 

Current  Literature. - 

4.00 

3.00 

$6.50 

Value . 

$9.00 

Value . .  . 

. .  $6.00 

CLAY- WORKER . .  . 

Scribner’s . 

Current  Literature. . 

. .  .$2.00 

. ..  3.00 
. ..  3.00 

$5.75 

Value. . . 

...  $8.00 

CLAY- WORKER  . . 

Lippincott’s . 

Delineator . 

. .  .$2.00 
. ..  2.50 
.  ..  1.00 

$3.75 

Value. . . 

...$5.SO 

CLAY- WORKER . . . 

World  Today . 

Hampton’s . 

.,.$2.00 
. ..  1.50 
. ..  1.50 

$3.50 

Value. . . 

. . .  $5.00 

CLAY- WORKER  .  . 

Cosmopolitan ...... 

Century . 

. .  $2.00 
...  1.00 
.  .  4.00 

$5.75 

Value. . . 

. . .  $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices . 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay- Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

N  ame . - . 

Postoffice . . 

Street  and  No . State — .......... 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  | 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.”  j 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.”  ij 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS,  | 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yate9*  Gcn«  Mgr* 

TltilTled  Stale  am  Fite  Ciag  Paving  Sticks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates*  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

- 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

“SS-no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  foUNSalk 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Strcator,  III. 

Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  1 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 

Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime.  1 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent,  f 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft*  Worth,  Texas. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO.  | 

Paving  Brick  and  Block.  1 

Annual  Capacity  30,000,000. 

Plants,  Collinwood,  Ohio,  Carollton,  Ohio,  Malvern,  Ohio. 
Offices,  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  | 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

All  persons  are  warned  against  1  N  FRI  N G E M  ENT.  v 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  § 

BOSTON. _ _ _  NEW  YORK. _ 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 

Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

Tile  Underdrainage.  I 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents.  | 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the  1 

“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  Uj 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  ■ 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00.  g 

- - - — - - - 

Murphysboro  Paving 
BricK  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO.  ILL. 

_ _ _ _ _ 

“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 

Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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- - - : - 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

-  • 

Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

J&  D,  Culver,  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Manager,  Sec.  ana  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALU  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
''Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dosens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

■  Clinton  Paving 
|  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  Kao¬ 
lin,  and  pire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

p  o. Box 4J3.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  1 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS  1 

¥  t  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  1 

H  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  1  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  J 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business.  i 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

“Standard”  Drying  Will  Improve 
Your  Product  and  Increase  the 
Productiveness  of  Your  Plant 


~T“|F  YOU  THINK  that’s  a  pretty  big  claim,  let  a  hundred  other 
1  brick  manufacturers  tell  you  how  satisfactorily  we’ve  “delivered 
=d  the  goods”  in  //Creases! 

Let  us  give  you  their  names  and  show  you  copies  of  their 
letters — letters  brimming  over  with  enthusiastic  praise.  Or,  better 
still,  you  write  direct  to  any  or  all  of  them.  Ask  them  what  their  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  with  other  driers  and  with 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER 


We  ask  nothing;  better  than  to  have  you  judge  The  Standard  Drier 
according-  to  the  verdict  of  its  many  users. 

Their  verdict  is  the  supreme  /^/—because  their  plants  are  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  their  clays  run  the  gamut  of  all  varieties!  Many 
of  them  are  working  with  clay  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  yours! 


It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  the  natural  draft 
steam  drying  method  is  the  safest  and  best  for  the  average  brickmaking  plant. 
Now  let  us  prove  to  you  that  The  Standard  Drier  is  the  most  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful,  efficient  and  economical  drier  of  this  approved  type. 

It’s  a  drier  you  can  buy  without  taking  any  chances  whatever — because 

it’s  guaranteed  to  “make  good”  every  claim. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog, 
containing  list  of  Standard  users 
and  their  letters. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

1547  McCarty  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  BEST,  SAYS  UNCLE  SAM. 

The  New  Naval  Training  Station  at  North  Chicago  an  Object 
Lesson  in  Good  Building. 


UNCLE  SAM  thinks  well  of  clay  products  in  general  and 
terra  cotta  in  particular.  His  opinion  was  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  brick  and  terra  cotta  to  be  specified 
as  the  chief  articles  of  construction  in  his  magnificent  new 


naval  training  station  at  North  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  he  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  judgment  and 
taste,  now  that  the  station  is  open  to  receive  recruits  for  the 
navy,  for  it  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Every  one  of  the  thirty-nine  buildings  which  make  up 
this  model  training  station,  is  of  brick  construction,  and  in 
each  of  these  buildings,  every  bit  of  ornamental  work  win¬ 
dow  trim,  cornices,  copings  and  panels — is  of  terra  cotta. 
From  the  caps  on  the  columns  of  the  ornamental  gateway  at 
the  entrance,  back  through  the  vast  grounds  to  the  boat¬ 


house  on  the  lake  shore  and  lagoon  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
terra  cotta  of  a  warm  brown  color  really  gives  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  architecture.  As  one  walks  through 
the  grounds  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  substantial  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  buildings  are  plain  of  line  without  being  either 
unattractive  or  unduly  stupendous.  In  a  word,  everything 
is  trim  without  being  prim,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  naval 
training  station,  perhaps  the  term  “shipshape”  could  be  used 
appropriately. 

Beauty  and  pleasing  detail  have  not  been  sacrificed,  but 


they  have  not  been  emphasized.  One  is  conscious  of  no  de¬ 
liberate  intent  to  produce  these  results.  They  dawn  upon 
the  vision  as  naturally  as  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  AV .  D. 
Gates,  “King  of  Buttonholers,”  and  president  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  gave  personal 
supervision  to  the  decorative  features,  and  such  results  are 
characteristic  of  Gates’s  way  of  doing  things.  But  we  are 
digressing,  for  this  article  isn’t  about  Gates,  but  concerns 
an  exceedingly  interesting  piece  of  work  with  which  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  been  connected. 

To  begin  with,  a  statement  of  the  character  and  purpose 


Main  Entrance,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  North  Chicago,  Ill 
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of  the  training  station  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is  a  school  for 
the  training  of  seamen  for  service  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
It  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
the  Middle  West  who  desire  to  serve  their  country  on  ship¬ 
board,  although  already  it  has  recruits  from  Louisiana  and 
from  west  of  the  Rockies.  In  general,  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  United  States  training  stations  at  Newport,  Norfolk 
and  San  Francisco,  are  now  put  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  youth  of  the  mid  continent  at  the  Great  Lakes  station. 
As  yet  there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  the  short  cruises 
aboard  sea-going  war  vessels  at  the  North  Chicago  station. 
No  gunboat  or  other  vessel  has  yet  been  assigned  there, 
and  indeed  suoh  permanent  assignment  would  be  almost  out 
of  the  question  at  present  because  of  the  fact  that  the  water 
is  too  shallow  at  that  point,  and  that  the  nearest  harbor  is 
at  Waukegan,  a  few  miles  north.  It  is  the  writer’s  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Federal  government,  having  assigned  a  gun- 


Commercial  Club  and  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of 
Chicago  raised  sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
and  presented  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Government  took 
formal  possession  of  this  tract  of  ground  on  July  1,  1905, 
Rear  Admiral  Albert  Ross,  U.  S.  N.,  then  an  officer  of  the 
rank  of  captain,  being  assigned  by  the  Navy  Department  as 
the  commandant  of  the  station.  The  organization  of  the 
construction  force  and  the  work  done  since  that  time  in 
establishing  the  station,  has  devolved  upon  Admiral  Ross, 
and  the  results  achieved  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  him. 
There  still  remain  a  few  finishing  touches  to  be  made,  but 
these  for  the  most  part  will  consist  in  removing  from  the 
landscape  the  last  scars  of  construction  work.  The  total 
cost  of  the  station  is  about  $3,500,000.  It  will  be  dedicated 
in  the  fall. 

It  was  a  beautiful  forenoon  of  latter  July — one  of  the  last 
of  the  cool  days  we  had  last  month — when  the  writer 
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boat — at  present  the  Dubuque — to  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserves 
at  Chicago,  it  might  easily  be  stipulated  that  the  naval  train¬ 
ing  station  be  given  the  use  of  it  at  certain  limited  periods 
during  the  season  of  navigation.  This  ought  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  reason  that  the  Naval  Reserves  make  the 
chief  use  of  the  gunboat  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  and  during  the  two-weeks’  cruise  in  midsummer. 

The  Great  Lakes  station  is  really  somewhat  south  of 
North  Chicago  and  is  reached  most  conveniently  by  the 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee  electric  line  from  Waukegan  or  Lake 
Forest.  It  covers  a  site  of  182  acres  lying  between  the 
tracks  of  the  electric  road  and  the  lake  shore.  The  reserva¬ 
tion  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  and  is  admirably  located. 
It  was  most  favorably  considered  by  the  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Lakes  training  station,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  school  was  finally  assured  when  the 


alighted  from  the  traction  car  at  the  gateway  of  the  Naval 
Training  Station,  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
admiral.  All  along  Sheridan  Road,  which  is  the  immediate 
western  boundary  of  the  reservation,  runs  an  ornamental 
iron  fence.  Red  brick  columns,  capped  by  terra  cotta,  mark 
the  broad  entrance  and  a  brick  guard  house,  with  a  broad 
covered  veranda,  is  at  the  north  of  the  entrance.  The  brick 
used  in  all  the  exterior  work  is  Danville  brick,  supplied  by 
Moulding  Brothers. 

Far  to  the  east,  along  the  line  of  the  long,  white  driveway, 
arose  the  tall  tower  of  the  Administration  building,  and 
there,  so  the  writer  was  informed  by  the  watchman  at  the 
gate,  he  might  hope  to  find  the  commandant.  For  some  dis¬ 
tance  the  drive  is  flanked  by  trees,  but  just  over  a  bridge 
which  crosses  a  deep  ravine,  one  comes  upon  a  quadrangle 
of  buildings,  recessed  on  either  side  of  the  drive  behind  the 
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line  of  trees  so  that  they  had  been  hidden  from  view  at  the 
gateway.  These  were  the  four  main  dormitories.  They  were 
practically  deserted,  only  here  and  there  a  white  uniformed 
figure  appearing  at  a  door  or  window,  and  presently  the 
writer  learned  the  reason  why.  Somewhere  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  grounds  a  band  was  playing  a  spirited  air,  and,  paus¬ 
ing  only  to  note  the  general  effect  of  red-brown  solidity,  and 
an  alluring  detail  now  and  again,  he  proceeded  briskly  to¬ 
ward  the  tall  tower  of  the  Administration  building.  Behind 
the  line  of  dormitories  on  the  north  side  of  the  drive  he 
noted  an  especially  attractive  building,  the  doorway  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  detail  of  a  starry  shield,  half  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  cornucopiae  and  outpouring  fruits.  This  pro\ed 
to  be  the  mess  hall.  Still  to  the  north  was  the  galley  with 
the  brig  or  place  of  confinement  nearby,  and  still  farther  to 
the  north  were  the  stables. 

It  could  now  be  observed  that  the  main  driveway  which, 


adepts  in  the  art  of  caring  for  their  clothes,  for  your  thor¬ 
oughbred  sailor  can  keep  his  clothes  in  press  merely  by 
proper  folding  and  rolling  in  a  way  that  would  make  a  show 
of  a  tailor  with  an  iron. 

Turning  to  the  left,  after  passing  the  last  of  the  dormi¬ 
tories  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  drive,  one  comes  upon  a 
long  row  of  buildings  flanking  the  parade  ground  on  the 
north.  The  first  of  these  is  the  drill  hall  with  a  large  en¬ 
trance  toward  each  end  on  the  parade  ground  side  and  the 
grand  entrance  in  the  middle.  Above  this  entrance  the 
bird  of  freedom  flaps  his  terra  cotta  wings  o’er  a  terra  cotta 
prow,  and  before  the  doorway  are  two  rapid-fire  guns.  A 
constant  succession  of  great  windows  on  both  sides  of  the 
drill  hall  break  the  solid  walls  and  give  a  maximum  of 
light.  The  drill  hall  is  for  use  in  inclement  weather.  It 
contains  a  lecture  hall,  class  rooms,  a  small  theater,  a  pei- 
fectly  equipped  gymnasium,  reading  and  writing  rooms  and 
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from  the  entrance,  had  seemed  to  lead  right  up  to  the  main 
door  of  the  Administration  building  and  the  flagpole  before 
it,  ended  abruptly  at  the  western  edge  of  a  large  paiade 
ground,  bordered  by  a  drive  leading  north  and  south  fr om 
the  main  road. 

The  dormitories  are  models  for  sanitary  arrangements, 
well  ventilated  and  with  excellent  heating  apparatus  foi  win¬ 
ter  use.  The  upper  floors  are  fitted  with  hammock  hooks, 
for  the  hammock  is  the  seaman’s  bed  in  the  navy,  and  the 
recruits  make  its  acquaintance  early.  Scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  neatness  of  personal  appearance,  and  how  to  sling 
his  hammock  and  “stow”  his  bag  containing  the  outfit  of  uni¬ 
forms  and  clothing  (amounting  to  $60  in  value)  which  the 
Government  gives  him  at  the  outset,  so  that  every  article 
will  be  handy  and  shipshape,  are  the  very  first  lessons  which 
the  young  recruits  are  taught.  And  they  quickly  become 


a  postoffice.  By  massing  large  blocks  of  the  brown  mottled 
terra  cotta  above  the  brick  walls,  a  somewhat  more  for¬ 
midable  appearance  has  been  given  to  this  building  than  to 
the  others. 

Next  to  the  drill  hall  is  the  instruction  building,  with  its 
two  wings,  and  its  space  devoted  to  class  rooms,  workrooms, 
and  the  like,  and  still  to  the  east  of  this  is  the  storehouse. 
This  brings  one  to  the  extreme  east  line  of  the  parade  ground 
At  the  very  mid-point  of  this  eastern  boundary  is  the  Admin¬ 
istration  building,  with  the  flagstaff  directly  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the  doorway.  Back  of  the  Administration  budd¬ 
ing  and  extending  both  north  and  south  of  it,  is  “Officers 
Town,”  composed  of  a  row  of  pretty  brick  cottages,  <i  o 
comfortable  size,  and  unusually  attractive  in  appearance 

Just  beyond  the  northwest  limit  of  Officers’  Town  rises 
the  tall  stack  of  the  station’s  power  plant.  This  plant— also 
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of  brick  construction — stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and 
furnishes  heat,  light,  water  and  power  to  the  various  build¬ 
ings.  In  connection  with  it  there  is  a  refrigerating  and  ice¬ 
making  plant,  and  a  brine  pipe  line  leading  to  the  mess  hall 
cold  storage  rooms.  A  railroad  trestle  has  been  constructed 
from  the  top  of  the  bluff  to  the  roof  of  the  power  hou§e  over 
the  coal  bunkers,  to  carry  the  coal  and  other  supplies.  To 
make  a  site  for  the  location  of  this  power  house  and  the 
filtration  beds  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  a  timber  crib  sea  wall.  The  construction 
of  a  pile  revetment  600  feet  long  also  was  necessitated.  A 
wagon  bridge  to  the  power  house  is  now  under  process  of 
construction. 

Twelve  hundred  feet  out  in  the  lake  a 
water  intake  has  been  installed,  with  wa¬ 
ter  supply  mains  connecting  it  with  the 
pumps  and  again  carrying  the  supply  to 
the  various  buildings.  The  “makings  of 
an  inner  basin  for  the  use  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  small  boats— it  boasts  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  fifty  dingheys,  cutters  and  sail¬ 
ing  launches — fortunately  were  found 
ready  to  hand  a  bit  farther  along  the 
shore,  but  even  so,  considerable  dredg¬ 
ing  and  construction  work  in  timber  and 
concrete  had  to  be  done;  60,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  were  removed  from  the 
site  of  this  basin,  and  as  Admiral  Ross 
was  building  with  no  wasteful  hand,  he 
used  the  material  to  fit  up  the  ravines 
which  broke  the  surface  of  his  res¬ 
ervation,  so  completely  fiiling  one  of 
them  that  he  was  able  to  locate 
one  of  the  buildings  upon  it.  To 
maintain  a  channel  to  the  inner  basin, 
outer  harbor  entrance  piers  and  crib  had 
to  be  placed. 

Well,  if  the  writer  had  allowed  his 
feet  to  ramble  as  aimlessly  as  he  has 
-this  account  before  attempting  to  find  tbe 
commandant,  he  probably  would  have 
been  picked  up  by  tbe  watchman  and  land¬ 
ed  in  the  guard  house,  if  not  in  the  brig. 

As  it  was,  he  proceeded  with  fair  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  direction  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  prudently  refraining 
from  taking  any  short  cuts  across  the  pa¬ 
rade  ground.  And,  indeed,  this  restraint 
should  give  to  the  writer  credit  for  a 
small  degree  of  intelligence  almost  hu¬ 
man,  for,  in  spite  of  absence  of  any  “keep 
off  the  grass”  signs,  it  appears  that  the 
parade  ground  is  sacred  for  the  soles  of 
marching  feet,  and  not  lightly  to  be  dese¬ 
crated  by  the  dust-scuffling  tread  of  any 
mere“cit,”or  ambition-lacking  landlubber. 

As  the  writer  had  feared,  when  he 
heard  the  blithe  sounds  of  music  in  the 
distance  shortly  after  entering  the 
gate,  he  found  that  Admiral  Ross  was  away  in  another  part 
of  the  grounds.  The  buildings  thus  far  described  rest  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  “main  plateau,”  and  the  commandant 
had  driven  over,  in  company  with  the  newly-arrived  chap¬ 
lain,  to  the  “detention  camp”  on  what  is  known  as  the  “re¬ 
ceiving  plateau.” 

Starting  out  again  along  the  broad  -concrete  walks  which 
follow  the  drives,  the  writer  passed  down  the  south  side  of 
the  parade  grounds  to  its  western  boundary,  but  instead  of 
turning  to  the  right  toward  the  junction  of  the  main  drive¬ 
way,  followed  a  curve  in  the  road  just  after  leaving  the  pa¬ 
rade  ground  quadrangle.  This  road  was  still  in  almost  its 
•original  condition.  The  macadam  pavement  having  been 


laid,  but  the  work  of  finishing  and  cleaning  up  being  still 
under  way.  At  that,  the  road  winding  through  the  trees 
and  flecked  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  sunny  morn¬ 
ing,  afforded  a  pleasing  vista.  This  road,  which  constitutes 
a  connecting  link  between  the  main  and  the  receiving 
plateaux,  crosses  a  deep  ravine  (through  which  flows  Petti- 
bone  creek)  over  a  concrete  arched  bridge  of  graceful  curves. 
Just  across  the  bridge  remains  a  relic  of  the  reservation’s 
more  rural  days  before  Uncle  Sam  and  his  sea-trained  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  took  possession.  A  small  farm  building  and  an 
old-fashioned  well-house,  painted  yellow,  crown  the  top  of 
the  ascent  leading  up  to  the  south  plateau.  The  first  of 
the  official  buildings  to  meet  the  eye  is  the  receiving  guard 
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house.  To  the  right  stands  the  receiving  building,  marking 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  receiving  plateau. 

Before  this  receiving  building  spreads  a  broad  quad¬ 
rangle — a  field  of  several  acres — adequate  for  the  field 
drills,  exercises  and  sports  of  the  youngest  of  the  recruits. 
On  the  north  and  south  sides  this  area  is  bounded  by  the 
receiving  dormitories — three  on  each  side.  On  the  west  the 
iron  fence  separates  it  from  Sheridan  road.  Just  back  of 
the  northern  row  of  dormitories  stands  the  receiving  galley 
and  laundry  building,  where  the  meals  are  cooked  and  the 
washing  done  for  the  inmates  of  the  six  dormitories  upon  this 
plateau.  The  idea  of  the  detention  or  receiving  camp  for 
new  arrivals  is  typical  of  the  care  which  the  Government 
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exercises  in  selecting  the  men  who  are  to  guard  the  na¬ 
tion’s  honor  and  protect  her  flag,  her  citizens  and  her  wealth 
on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  naval  service,  even 
as  an  enlisted  man,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  making  every  effort 
to  make  the  life  not  only  attractive  but  reasonably  profitable 
to  those  who  persevere.  A  good  common  school  education, 
certificate  of  good  moral  character  and  the  ability  to  pass 
a  reasonable  but  exact  examination  are  some  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  entrance  into  any  of  the  naval  training 
stations.  In  addition,  however,  the  would-be  recruit  must 
pass  a  most  rigid  physical  test  and  prove  himself  sound  and 
clean  in  every  way,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  train- 


camp  just  as  rigidly  as  though  he  were  a  foreigner  coming 
in  from  an  unknown  country  and  unknown  conditions  and 
were  detained  in  quarantine.  The  Government  takes  no 
chances  of  having  a  man  who  may  appear  in  first-class 
health  but  at  the  same  time  is  within  a  few  days  of  coming 
down  with  some  virulent  disease,  mingling  with  the  whole 
body  of  recruits  at  the  station  and  inaugurating  an  epidemic 
which  would  be  difficult  to  check;  would  nullify  the  work 
of  the  station  for  past  months  and  put  it  out  of  commission 
until  the  epidemic  had  been  completely  routed. 

The  greatest  care  even  is  taken  to  prevent  epidemics 
within  the  receiving  camp.  Incoming  recruits  are  tolled 
off  into  bodies  of  ten  each.  Each  of  the  six  dormitories  is 

subdivided  into  five  units,  and  each  of 
the  ten  groups  is  assigned  to  one  of  these 
units.  In  this  way,  if  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  manifests  itself  in  any  one  recruit, 
it  can  at  least  be  confined  to  his  particu¬ 
lar  group  and  can  scarcely  spread,  even 
to  the  rest. -of- the  dormitory. 

This  three  weeks  of  restraint,  how¬ 
ever,  has  advantages  other  than  those 
strictly  physical.  The  discipline  is,  for 
hygienic  reasons,  necessarily  more  strict, 
if  possible,  at  that  stage  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  work  is  new  and  conse¬ 
quently  hard,  and  if  a  recruit  has  not  the 
stamina  for  the  life  he  is  attempting  to 
fit  himself  for,  that  fact  develops  within 
these  first  three  weeks  just  as  surely  as 
any  insidious  disease  germ. 

The  day  of  leaving  the  receiving  pla¬ 
teau  at  the  termination  of  the  three 
weeks  period,  and  marching  over  to  the 
main  plateau  and  being  assigned  to  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  main  dormitories,  is  a  great 
event  in  the  life  of  the  young  recruit. 
The  day  of  the  writer’s  visit  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  the  first  company  of  recruits  which 
had  entered  on  July  1,  the  day  of  the 
opening,  had  been  declared  sound  physic¬ 
ally;  had  passed  muster  on  other  points 
and  was  to  march  across  the  ravine  that 
afternoon.  This  accounted  for  the  de¬ 
serted  appearance  of  the  main  dormito¬ 
ries.  They  had  not  yet  received  their 
first  inhabitants. 

The  spirit  of  joy  which  pervaded  the 
receiving  plateau  was  evident  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  the  walk 
leading  to  the  receiving  building.  On  the 
steps  of  the  nearest  dormitories  a  group 
of  recruits  in  their  neat  white  suits  were 
singing  lustily.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the 
drill  field  another  group  were  indulging 
in  wrestling  and  other  forms  of  rough 
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ing  school,  even  though  he  may  have  all  the  educational 
qualifications.  About  one  man  out  of  every  eight  succeeds 
in  measuring  up  to  all  the  requirements.  Moreover,  Uncle 
Sam  is  anxious  not  only  to  have  the  boys  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  before  admitting  them  to  his  school,  but  desires  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  of  health  through  their  four-months’  course. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  be  in  shape  for  service  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  this  is  the  prime  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  receiving  or  detention  camp. 

Every  new  recruit  is  required  to  spend  three  weeks  on 
the  receiving  plateau  before  he  is  permitted  to  have  access 
to  the  main  part  of  the  training  station.  During  that  period 
his  activities  are  restricted  to  the  confines  of  the  detention 


house,”  while  the  commandant  and  his 
staff  were  conferring  in  the  receiving 
building. 

Presently,  opportunity  was  afforded  the  writer  to  meet 
Admiral  Ross,  and  he  was  received  with  most  kindly  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  writer  was  invited  to  ride  back  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  building  with  the  admiral,  and  before  leaving  the  re¬ 
ceiving  plateau  was  driven  around  the  receiving  galley  just 
behind  the  northern  row  of  receiving  dormitories.  Here  was 
a  great  rope  supported  in  a  large  square  by  the  trunks  o 
oak  trees  with  loose  rope  ends  hanging  at  short  intervals 
for  knot-tieing  drill.  On  the  rear  stoop  of  one  of  the  dormi¬ 
tories  a  recruit,  with  his  code  book  open  before  him  and  a 
little  flag  in  each  hand,  was  learning  the  rudiments  of  the 
“wig-wag”  business. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Administration  building,  above  the 
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tree  tops  to  the  south,  the  writer  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  terra  cotta  eagle  surmounting  the  cupola  of  the  large 
hospital  building.  This  building,  for  the  quiet  of  the  pa¬ 
tients,  is  set  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  grounds. 

The  officers  making  up  the  staff  of  the  station,  beside 
the  commandant,  are  the  following:  Lieutenant  Commander 
Waldo  Evans,  Lieutenant  Glenn  O.  Carter,  Lieutenant  John 
J.  London,  Medical  Inspector  James  G.  Field,  Surgeon  Ralph 
W.  Plummer,  Past  Assistant  Surgeon  John  D.  Manchester, 
Paymaster  Thomas  DeF.  Harris,  Chaplain  Frank  Thompson, 
Civil  Engineer  Clinton  D.  Thurber,  Chief  Boatswain  William 
Spicer,  Boatswain  Nelson  R.  King,  Chief  Machinist  C.  H. 
Gilhuley,  Chief  Carpenter  Peter  Treutlein. 

From  the  commandant’s  offices,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
main  building,  there  was  a  splendid  outlook  over  the  whole 
main  plateau  to  the  west,  and  through  the  big  east  window 
on  the  stair  landing  on  the  way  to  these  offices,  a  fine  view 
across  the  narrow  strip  of  “Officers’  Town  out  onto  old  Lake 
Michigan.  It  was  worth  the  trip  several  times  over  to  see 
the  station,  even  in  a  superficial  way,  and  to  anyone  who 
knew  Gates  it  was  worth  while  going  out  there  just  to  hear 
the  nice  things  those  who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  con¬ 
struction  work  since  the  beginning,  have  to  say  about  him. 

“Gates  certainly  did  himself  proud  on  this  job,”  is  the 
verdi6t.  From  the  sincere  tone  of  the  utterance  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  the  tribute  is  intended  to  be  original,  and, 
after  all,  it  is  Gates’s  fault  that  it  is  not.  He  has  thrown 
that  artistic  temperament  of  his  into  too  many  other  jobs — 
just  to  make  good  measure.  Scrip. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON=HOLE  TALKS. 


A  Trip  Up  the  Nile. 


LULLED  by  the  balmy  summer  breeze,  I  looked  out  on 
yellow  sand  flecked  by  the  moving  shadows  of  the 
palms,  which  formed  a  carpet  at  once  entrancing,  fas¬ 
cinating  and  absorbing.  Long  stretches  of  shadows  led  off 
and  guided  you  to  their  originators,  the  great  white-grey, 
bare  trunks  of  the  royal  palms  that  waved  their  plumy  tops 
sixty  feet  above. 

Off  over  the  way,  beyond  a  little  opening,  an  island  of 
sunlight  in  an  ocean  of  shade,  was  the  band  stand.  It  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  bright  glitter  of  gaudy  uniforms 
and  the  strains  of  music,  wierd  and  strange,  strangely  wild 
and  wierd,  floated  out  to  me  as  I  sat  there  on  the  bench. 
For  I  was  eight  thousand  miles  from  home,  away  in  the 
Ezbekiah  Garden  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

What  if  I  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  to  get  in?  Wasn’t 
it  worth  it?  What  if  the  uniformed  guard  at  the  entrance 
had  dragged  a  piastre  from  my  clutch?  Was  not  the  garden 
mine,  and  the  band  playing  for  me? 

I  had  returned  late  from  a  trip  to  the  pyramids  and,  miss¬ 
ing  my  hotel  luncheon,  had  dropped  in  at  a  little  hole-in-the- 
wall  restaurant  and  had  eaten  an  international  lunch.  True 
it  had  no  label  on  it,  but  it  was  unmistakably  international, 
for  I,  an  American,  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  had  happened  into  a  res¬ 
taurant  kept  by  a  German  and  an  Arab  waiter  had  brought 
me  an  Irish  stew!  Could  that  combination  be  well  beaten? 

Grown  reckless  after  this,  I  had  gone  out,  paid  my  piastre 
fee  at  the  garden,  gone  in  under  the  splattered  sunshine  and 
shadow  of  the  Ezbekiah,  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  lit  one  of 
my  Last  cigars. 

Barefooted  children,  scanty  as  to  clothing,  danced  over 
the  sandy  paths  between  flower  beds  radiant  with  bloom  and 
heavy  with  the  strange  perfume. 

I  guessed  that  back  home — one-third  the  way  around  the 
globe — somebody  was  shoveling  coal  and  the  thought  added 
zest  to  my  revel  in  the  tropical  sunshine. 

Eight  thousand  miles  from  work  and  care!  What  a  fine 


perspective  it  gives.  How  much  better  and  finer  than  look 
ing  so  closely  that  they  chafe  your  nose. 

The  distance  is  so  great  that  worry  is  shut  out.  There’s 
no  use  worrying  and  fretting,  you’re  so  far  away.  You  have 
gotten  out  of  the  range  of  worry.  It  won’t  follow  so  far. 
Pleasant  recollections  will  travel,  however.  They  are  not 
estopped  by  distance. 

It  is  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  great  provision  of 
nature;  and,  while  time  and  distance  leave  the  disagreeable 
Dehind  hidden  in  the  mists,  they  leave  all  the  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful  standing  out  plain  and  distinct. 

First  looking  at  your  watch  and  making  a  computation 
of  the  necessary  number  of  hours  difference  in  time — for  you 
have  by  means  of  this  trip  succeeded  in  getting  ahead  of  the 
folks  at  home,  eight  hours  ahead  of  them — you  look  in  on 
those  at  home  in  imagination  and  guess  at  what  they  are 
doing.  You  slip  past  all  the  grouchy  candidates  and  think 
only  of  the  pleasant  ones.  The  grouchers  can  not  intrude 
on  you  there  as  they  might  at  home,  but  the  dear  ones  at 
Home  come  quick  to  your  bidding  and  you  see  them  in  their 
daily  tasks  and  your  quick  acting  imagination  catches  them 
also  in  reverie  thinking  of  you,  the  wanderer  across  the  seas, 
and  your  heart  beats  faster  and  you  grow  better  for  the  flight 
your  fancy  has  taken  way  back  across  the  salty  seas,  so 
quickly  and  so  far,  until  you  are  suddenly  ripped  back  over 
the  far  distance  as  the  band  flares  out  in  unusually  barbaric 
strains  and  brings  you  back  to  the  Ezbekiah  and  the  wavy 
shadows  and  the  sunshine  and  the  immediate  present  and  its 
surroundings  till  you  pinch  yourself  to  see  if  it  is  really  real 
or  you  are  simply  indulging  in  a  pleasant  dream.  As  you  look 
about,  however,  the  costumes  reassure  you.  The  ever  present 
and  everywhere  present  red  fez,  the  women  muffled  up  and 
masked  with  veils,  and  mainly  dirty  veils.  You  endorse  the 
custom,  however,  most  heartily  from  what  glimpses  you  do 
get.  The  more  they  cover  up  the  better  it  is.  From  beside 
you  comes  the  smoke  of  a  real  Egyptian  cigarette.  You  cough 
and  wonder  again  what  they  really  make  them  out  of.  They 
don’t  Raise  tobacco  here  and  it  don’t  smell  like  tobacco.  All 
kinds  of  fuel  are  very  expensive,  so  what  can  the  paper 
torch  be  filled  with,  anyway?  You  give  it  up  again  as  you 
so  often  have  before  and  change  your  seat  to  get  out  of  the 
smudge,  leaving  it  as  one  of  the  many  dark  secrets  of  Egypt 
the  Mysterious. 

Again  the  blasts  blare  out  wierder  and  more  barbaric  even 
than  before  and,  looking,  you  note  that  an  Arab  trombone 
player  can  swallow  yards  of  trombone  just  exactly  as  his 
American  brother  does  away  off  across  the  sea.  Moralizing 
on  these  traits  common  to  both  races,  you  file  out  the  gate 
as  the  music  stops  and  go  back  to  your  hotel  and  to  Egypt 
refreshed  by  your  time-annihilating  trip  home  across  the  sea 
on  the  vehicle  of  your  imagination.  Gates. 


PEAT  BEDS  ARE  REOPENED. 


After  lying  idle  for  nearly  a  year  the  big  peat  beds  of 
Fertile,  Iowa,  were  opened  recently  when  a  force  of  men 
was  put  to  work  under  the  direction  of  E.  E.  White.  The 
crew  is  able  to  get  out  about  twenty  tons  of  peat  a  day.  The 
peat  will  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Peat,  like  many  other  natural  resources,  has  not  been 
appreciated  and  has  been  wasted  by  those  ignorant  of  its 
value.  Drainage  specialists  think  that  every  marsh,  swamp 
and  bog  should  be  drained.  Several  peat  bogs  in  northern 
Iowa  have  been  drained  for  agricultural  purposes,  and, 
after  drying,  have  burned,  leaving  depressions  useless  for 
cultivation,  as  in  some  cases  they  were  underlaid  by  a  hard 
clay. 

When  drained,  the  moss  of  a  peat  bog  will  die  and  de¬ 
compose  in  time,  but  even  then  it  does  not  produce  a  good 
soil.  Being  composed  mostly  of  vegetable  matter  it  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  mineral  elements  that  are  required  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Woricer. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE  JOURNAL. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE  JOURNAL  may  be 
likened  unto  golden  dollars  in  that  to  get  the  value, 
or  what  the  value  stands  for,  they  must  be  made 
use  of.  If  you  were  to  take  gold  dollars,  pile  them  away  in 
a  musty  corner,  bury  them,  or  dump  them  outside  they 
would  not  be  of  any  material  benefit.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
carefully  stored  away,  they  form  an  inactive  reserve  benefit 
that  might  be  called  upon  any  time,  but  actual  returns  would 
not  be  received  from  them  until  they  were  put  out  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

So  it  is  with  the  trade  paper.  No  one  questions 
its  value.  That  is,  no  one  who  really  understands  what  they 
are  and  what  good  may  be  obtained  from  them.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  fail  to  realize  anything  like  the  full 
amount  of  value  they  should  from  them,  because  they  do 
not  use  them  as  they  should. 

They  don’t  exactly  hoard  them  away  like  the  miser  bury¬ 
ing  his  gold.  If  they  did  they  might  be  brought  to  light  at 
other  times  and  made  use  of.  But  they  are  too  often  merel> 
glanced  over  or  they  are  rapidly  scanned  through  and 
thrown  aside  with  the  good  intent  of  taking  them  up  at  some 
leisure  time,  one  of  those  good  intents  that  goes  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  goat  side  of  the  hereafter.  . 

Now  and  then,  in  after  days,  a  man  does  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  and  realizes  on  the  value  of  the  trade  newspaper  man  s 
work — perhaps  a  year  or  two  after  the  work  has  been  done. 

A  shining  instance  of  this  came  to  the  writer  s  attention 
not  so  long  ago.  A  man  came  in  inquiring  for  a  certain 
article  on  a  specific  subject  that  someone  had  told  him  about. 

From  the  nature  of  his  inquiry,  a  little  meditation  brought 
to  mind  the  thought  that  the  article  he  wanted  was  one  that 
had  been  written  and  printed  two  or  three  years  previously. 

A  little  search  through  the  back  files  brought  it  to  light 
and  it  was  sent  to  him.  He  came  in  in  a  day  or  two  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  about  it,  declaring  that  it  was  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  printed  and  that 
it  covered  a  point  that  he  had  just  been  involved  in  argu¬ 
ment  upon.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  it  so  much  that  he 
wanted  to  pay  for  it  and  wanted  to  get  some  extra  copies 
of  it  in  some  form  or  other  and  manifested  in  a  general 
way  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  had  found  something  worth 
while  and  was  properly  appreciative  therefor. 

But — and  here  is  the  point — he  didn’t  find  that  thing  un¬ 
til  two  or  three  years  after  it  had  been  written.  At  the 
time  it  was  written  the  writer  felt  that  he  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  good,  that  here  was  something  that  would  make  the 
boys  sit  up  and  take  notice  and  would  be  appreciated  by 
many  and  valued  by  all  interested  in  the  subject  matter. 
Perhaps  a  few  did  catch  it  and  realize  on  it  at  the  time,  but 
it  all  brought  home  a  realization  of  tne  fact  that  too  many 
recipients  of  the  trade  papers  fail  to  realize  anything  like 
a  full  per  cent  value  out  of  the  publications,  simply  because 
they  do  not  read  them  and  put  into  use  the  ideas  contained 
therein. 

If  a  man  will  take  his  trade  paper  and  read  it  carefully 
when  it  is  received,  he  is  not  only  likely  to  find  ideas  heie 
and  there  that  are  worth  while  at  the  moment,  but  he  will 
find  many  others  that  may  come  in  sometime  or  other  just 
as  in  the  instance  related  above.  Realizing  this  he  should 
do  one  of  the  two  things,  either  have  his  paper  bouDd  ann 
carefully  preserved  for  reference  or  else  cut  out  the  matter 
of  particular  interest  and  file  it  systematically  so  that  any 
time  in  the  future  he  may  want  information  on  the  subject 
he  can  readily  obtain  it  from  his  files. 

Some  people  express  disappointment  with  trade  papers 
because  every  issue  does  not  contain  all  the  specific  infoi- 
mation  they  may  be  looking  for  at  the  time.  Some  want  each 
issue  of  their  trade  paper  to  supply  a  full  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  their  business  and  almost  every  day  there  is  a  new 
man  going  into  the  business  who  perhaps  desires  information 
that  would  be  merely  the  A,  B,  C’s  of  the  business  to  the 
old  timer. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  trade  paper  is  not  a 
text  book,  though  it  does  contain  much  of  the  matter  from 
which  text  books  are  made.  It  is  better  than  a  text  book 


in  the  feature  of  being  up  to  date.  Text  books  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature  are  useful  things.  They  are  compilations  of 
formulas  and  rules  of  a  general  and  also  of  a  specific  nature. 
Usually,  however,  by  the  time  they  are  put  into  circulation, 
they  are  out-of-date,  new  ideas  p,nd  new  formulas  having  been 
developed. 

That  is  where  the  trade  paper  comes  in.  Every  month, 
it  carries  to  its  readers  the  very  latest  ideas.  Ideas  that 
are  useful  and  valuable  to  them  at  the  time  and  of  which 
half  the  value  will  be  lost  if  they  had  to  wait  until  the  same 
things  appeared  in  the  form  of  text  books. 

In  other  words,  text  books  are  often  the  foundation  or 
business  instruction,  but  the  trade-  paper  is  the  live-wire 
that  keeps  the  readers  informed  of  what  is  new  and  enables 
them  thereby  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  strictly  up-to- 
date. 

And  the  greatest  worry  of  the  trade  paper  editor  comes 
from  the  fact  that  too  many  of  his  subscribers  fail  to  realize 
anything  like  the  value  they  should  from  his  paper,  because 
they  neglect  to  read  carefully  and  act  promptly  on  the  ideas 
contained  therein  and  are  negligent  about  taking  an  active 
part  in  technical  and  business  discussions  that  may  be  go¬ 
ing  on. 


ATTRACTIVE  USE  FOR  TILE. 


HERE  AND  THERE  the  country  over  some  “flatiron” 
corner  has  been  relieved  of  its  severity  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  an  ornamental  slab  of  tile,  but  it  has  remained 
for  a  Cincinnati  grocer  to  make  this  more  attractive  still. 


Modern  Pump  at  “Corner”  Grocery. 

Set  within  the  bricks  that  build  the  wall  or  corner  of  the 
store  is  a  faucet  communicating  to  an  ice  water  arrangement. 
Only  those  who  have  been  very  thirsty  of  a  hot  summer’s  day 
can  appreciate  what  a  nice  cold  glass  of  water  means  to  the 
pedestrian.  As  he  drinks  he,  of  course,  halts  to  look  about 
him,  and  if,  perchance,  the  eye  should  light  on  specials,  bai- 
gains  and  the  like  in  the  windows— why,  what  more  natural 
than  he  step  in  and  buy? 


Glazing  Sewer  Pipe.— Only  strong,  refractory  clays  that 
will  stand  a  high  temperature  are  fitted  for  salt  glazing. 
Though  the  process  is  simple,  a  number  of  experiments  will 
doubtless  be  necessary  before  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained. 
When  the  sewer  pipe  has  been  fired  and  the  kiln  is  at  its 
highest  heat  and  the  fire  holes  are  bright  and  clear,  a  small 
shovelful  of  coarse  salt  is  thrown  into  each  fire  hole-  Some 
minutes  afterwards  the  fire  boxes  are  banked  up  with  ashes 
or  covered  with  tiles.  In  about  an  hour  the  process  is  i< 
peated,  and  a  trial  taken  from  the  kiln  will  show  how  the 
glazing  is  progressing.  The  salting  is  again  repeated,  it 
needed,  and  when  the  trial  shows  a  satisfactory  glaze  the  pro¬ 
cess  is’  stopped.  The  kiln  is  then  given  a  final  fire  to  clear 
it  and  allowed  to  cool,  which  takes  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours. — Building  World  Z.,  1910. 
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HOW  A  BRICK  ROAD  SHOULD  BE  BUILT. 


By  WILL  P 

THE  BRICK  ROAD  is  coming  for  all  excessively  used 
highways  without  question.  While  more  expensive  in 
first  cost,  they  are  not  so  in  the  end.  The  bugbear  of 
the  high  cost  often  stands  in  the  way,  but  it  would  largely 
disappear  when  one  considers  that  the  chief  cost  attending 
any  and  every  road  improvement  goes  to  the  grading,  bridg¬ 
ing,  drainage,  etc. — that  the  whole  difference  in  the  first  cost 
lies  simply  in  the  difference  of  cost  of  the  wearing  surface. 
The  economic  advantage  that  brick  furnishes  lies  in  their 
well-known  durability.  It  is  just  now,  therefore,  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  general  public  who  use  and  pay  for  these 
roads,  to  know  the  detail  of  manner  and  method  of  construc¬ 
tion,  with  as  much  reason  as  one  wishes  to  know  why  this  or 
that  in  the  construction  of  his  wagon  or  automobile.  It  is 


.  BLAIR. 

bility  of  the  ice  obstructing  the  water,  as  often  happens  with 
lengthy  drains,  stopping  the  flow  of  water  altogether. 

The  top  of  the  curb  shall  be  flush  with  the  top  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  water  will  run  off  the  pavement  with  even 
distribution  at  the  lower  edge,  and  therefore  not  be  liable  to 
destroy  the  berme.  After  excavating  to  the  required  depth, 
care  should  be  taken  to  compress  the  sub-foundation,  rolling 
with  a  roller  not  exceeding  five  tons  in  weight.  The  surface 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  finished  street. 
The  base  should  now  be  put  in  of  concrete,  using  Portland 
cement,  one  part  to  eight  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  and 
sand.  The  gravel  and  broken  stone  should  have  enough  of 
the  smaller  sizes  which  with  the  sand  will  fill  the  voids  and 
assure  such  a  mixture  after  the  water  is  applied  that  can 


Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away  on  a  Perfect  Brick  Roadway. 


the  advantage  that  appeals  for  favor,  so  right  methods  should 
persuade  their  use. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  suggestions  here  offered, 
a  cross-section  is  here  given  by  way  of  illustration.  See  Fig¬ 
ures  1  and  2. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  improved  portion,  including  the 
ditch,  occupies  a  width  of  forty-seven  (47)  feet,  so  that  at 
least  fifty  (50)  feet  right-of-way  is  required  for  a  like  road. 

To  assist  drainage  and  avoid  danger  of  heaving  by  frost, 
the  concrete  curb  is  made  in  form  so  that  the  base  shall  rest 
upon  a  sub-base  of  gravel,  broken  stone  or  cinders. 

For  drainage,  the  road  bed  in  most  soils,  a  small  tile,  laid 
parallel  with  the  curb  with  “T”  outlets  at  intervals  of  every 
ten  feet,  will  answer;  if,  however,  the  soil  is  of  such  char¬ 
acter  that  the  water,  by  capillary  attraction,  fills  to  the  ut¬ 
termost,  then,  to  avoid  frost  action  incident  to  our  more 
northern  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  tile  the  road  bed  alterna¬ 
tively,  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Drainage  is  thereby  assured  quickly,  avoiding  the  possi- 


readily  be  brought  to  a  smooth  surface,  conforming  to  the 
grade  of  the  finished  street. 

Unless  made  smooth,  the  next  step,  that  of  preparing  the 
sand  bed  and  providing  for  a  space  along  the  curb  for  the 
expansion  cushion,  is  scarcely  possible.  The  sand  should  be 
spread  by  the  aid  of  a  template,  and  compressed  to  a  uniform 
cushion  by  a  hand  roller  weighing  300  to  350  pounds.  This 
cushion  should  be  uniformly  two  (2)  inches  in  thickness  and 
thoroughly  compressed.  The  support  of  the  wearing  surface 
will  then  be  uniform  under  each  brick,  giving  sufficient  re¬ 
lief  from  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  impact  of  travel,  so 
that  the  cement  filler,  subsequently  applied,  will  not  shatter,, 
yet  be  a  support  that  will  greatly  resist  the  weight  of  any  load 
and  prevent  the  filler  bond  from  breaking  and  the  brick  from 
chipping.  The  expansion  cushion  should  be  put  in  last  of 
all,  but  provision  therefor  should  follow  the  completion  of 
the  sand  bed  by  placing  a  board  along  the  curb,  at  least  an 
inch  in  thickness  for  a  fourteen-foot  roadway,  and  thicker  for 
a  wider  road.  This  board  may  be  made  into  two  strips  as. 
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shown  in  Fig.  3,  held  away  from  the  curb  by  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron  hung  over  the  boards,  the  longer  end  dropping  behind 
the  boards,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  remove  the  boards 
it  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  first  taking  out  the  hoop 

iron. 

This  board  should  remain  in  place  until  the  road,  in  all 
other  respects,  is  finished.  The  brick  should  be  distributed 
along  the  line  of  work,  and  piled  outside  the  track  which  is 
being  paved,  taking  the  greatest  care  to  protect  them  against 


surface  with  a  scoop  shovel,  all  the  while  being  stirred  in  the 
box  as  the  same  is  being  thus  emptied.  The  box  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  shall  be  4  feet  8  inches  long,  30  inches  wide  and  14 
inches  deep,  resting  on  legs  of  different  lengths,  so  that  the 
mixture  will  readily  flow  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  should  be  6  inches  above  the  pavement. 
This  mixture,  from  the  moment  it  touches  the  brick,  shall  be 
thoroughly  swept  into  the  joints. 

Two  such  boxes  shall  be  provided  in  case  the  street  is 
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Figures  1  and  2. 


mud  and  dirt.  They  should  be  laid  on  the  bed  thus  prepared, 
at  right  angles  with  the  street,  with  the  best  edge  upper¬ 
most,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  so  the  jointing  line  will  cover 
the  center  line  of  each  alternate  row.  Bats  should  then  fill 
the  end  openings.  The  important  matter  in  this  work  is  that 
the  brick  shall  be  placed  best  or  face  edge  up,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  only  making  a  smooth  surface,  but  avoiding 
a  second  operation  in  the  work,  which  disturbs  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  sand  cushion.  The  surface  should  then  be  swept 
clean  of  spalls  and  dust,  and  rolled  with  a  steam  roller, 
weighing  not  more  than  five  tons,  rolled  until  the  unevenness 
in  the  surface  is  rolled  out.  Rolling  both  by  moving  the 
roller  at  right  angles  and  at  45  degrees. 

The  next  operation,  that  of  applying  the  filler,  is  too  often 
regarded  as  of  minor  importance,  and  details  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  a  perfect  and  durable  pavement  are  ignored  altogether, 
and  while  inexpensive  and  easy  to  comply  with,  a  disposition 
to  carry  out  in  full  the  details  is  necessary,  or  it  will  not  be 
done. 

The  filler  shall  be  composed  of  one  part  each  of  clean, 


Figure  4. 


sharp  sand  and  Portland  cement.  The  sand  should  be  dry. 
The  mixture,  not  exceeding  one-third  bushel  of  the  sand,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  like  amount  of  cement,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
box  and  mixed  dry,  until  the  mass  assumes  an  even  and  un¬ 
broken  shade.  Then  water  shall  be-  added,  forming  a  liquid 
mixture  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 

The  side  and  edges  of  the  brick  should  be  thoroughly  wet 
before  the  filler  is  applied  by  being  gently  sprinkled. 

From  the  time  the  water  is  applied  until  the  last  drop  is 
removed  and  floated  into  the  joints  of  the  brick  pavement,  the 
mixture  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 

The  mixture  shall  be  removed  from  the  box  to  the  street 


twenty  feet  or  less  in  width;  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  width, 
three  boxes  should  be  used. 

The  "work  of  filling  should  thus  be  carried  forward  in  line 
until  an  advance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  has  been  made, 
when  the  same  force  and  appliance  shall  be  turned  back  and 
cover  the  same  space  in  like  manner,  except  to  make  the  pro¬ 
portions  two-thirds  Portland  cement  and  one-third  sand. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  thickening  at  any  point,  there 
should  be  a  man  with  a  sprinkling  can,  the  head  perforated 
with  small  holes,  sprinkling  gently  the  surface  ahead  of  the 
sweepers. 

Within  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  this 
last  coat  is  applied,  and  the  grout  between  the  joints  has  fully 


subsided  and  the  initial  set  is  taking  place,  the  whole  surface 
must  be  slightly  sprinkled  and  all  surplus  mixture  left  on  the 
tops  of  the  brick  swept  into  the  joints,  bringing  them  up  flush 
and  full. 

After  the  joints  are  thus  filled  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
brick,  and  sufficient  time  for  hardening  has  elapsed,  so  that 
the  coating  of  sand  will  not  absorb  any  moisture  from  the 
cement  mixture,  one-half-inch  of  sand  shall  be  spread  over  the 
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whole  surface,  and  in  case  the  work  is  subjected  to  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  sun,  an  occasional  sprinkling,  sufficient  to  dampen  the 
sand,  should  be  followed  for  two  or  three  days.  Grouting 
thus  finished  must  remain  absolutely  free  from  disturbance 
or  traffic  of  any  kind  for  a  period  of  ten  days  at  least. 

After  this  comes  the  last  operation  in  finishing  the  street, 
that  of  removing  the  expansion  board  along  the  curb  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  space  so  as  to  allow  for  the  expansion.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  pitch  or  asphaltum  mixture  that  will  retain  the  great¬ 
est  elasticity  during  low  temperature  should  be  used.  This 
will  often  prevent  expansion  cracks,  even  by  low  temperature, 
and  unquestionably  prevent  them  during  seasons  of  high 
temperature.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  of  road  is  here  ac¬ 
tually  given,  from  a  photograph  of  the  same. 


With  many  roads,  even  put  to  excessive  use,  a  less  width 
for  the  paved  portion  will  be  found  entirely  sufficient.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  type  here  given  it  is  provided  for  a 
seven-foot  graded  track  alongside  the  paved  portion.  If  a 
road  of  less  width  is  chosen,  the  graded  earth  portion  should 
be  at  least  seven  or  eight  feet  in  width,  and  the  paved  portion 
not  less  than  nine  feet. 

Roads  built  in  accordance  with  the  directions  here  given 
will  be  found  to  meet  the  following  requirements  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree: 

Economy, 

Satisfaction  in  use, 

Durability. 
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Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


IV.  Difficultly  Drying  Clays. 

(b)  Drying  Shrinkage. — In  determining  the  drying  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  clays  they  were  made  up  with  water  to  “'plastic” 
consistency,  which,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  indefiniteness,  is  a 
condition  fairly  sharply  defined  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
operator.  Owing  to  the  fact,  that  there  exist  no  other  means 
of  maintaining  a  constant  consistency,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
pend  solely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  manipulator.  In  some 
preliminary  experiments,  however,  it  was  shown  that  the 
water  content  representing  good  working  quality  could  be 
checked  for  the  same  clay  with  satisfactory  accuracy  since  at 
approximately  the  proper  working  consistency  the  clays  are 
quite  sensitive  to  a  deficiency  or  excess  of  water.  This  prop¬ 
erty  varies  somewhat  with  different  materials,  very  plastic 
clays  being  less  sensitive  to  variations  in  water  content  thaln 
those  higher  in  nonplastic  matter.  After  having  been  allowed 
to  stand  over  water  for  24  hours  the  clays  were  molded  by 
hand  into  approximately  cylindrical  test  pieces  which  were 
at  once  weighed  and  their  volume  determined.  The  weighing 
was  done  in  closed  tin  cylinders  to  prevent  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  volume  of  each  cylinder  was  determined  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  petroleum  making  use  of  a  narrow-necked  flask 
and  obtaining  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  means  of  a 
burette  calibrated  to  0.1  cc  which  permitted  of  easily  reading 
to  0.05  cc.  The  weight  of  the  clay  cylinders  varied  between 
20  and  25  grams  and  the  volumes  from  12  to  22  cc.  After  the 
determination  of  weight  and  volume  the  test  pieces  were  dried 
at  60°  till  the  weight  was  constant  and  finally  at  100°.  The 
dry  specimens  were  then  weighed  and  immersed  in  melted 
paraffine  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  so  that  the  liquid 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  but  dripped  off  completely  on  re¬ 
moving  the  piece  from  the  bath.  When  cool  the  cylinders 
were  placed  in  petroleum  for  several  hours  and  the  volume 
determined  as  before. 

In  Table  III  the  volume  shrinkage  of  the  clays  in  terms  of 
the  dry  volume  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  true  volume  of  the 
clay  as  well  as  the  linear  shrinkage  in  terms  of  the  wet  length 
are  compiled.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  shrinkage  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  true  clay  volume  is  to  be  preferred  owing  to  the 
variable  factor  of  the  pore  space  which  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  clay,  the  method  of  manipulation,  etc. 

The  shrinkage  expressed  in  terms  of  the  real  clay  volume! 
is  readily  calculated  from  the  relation: 

d  [vx  —  v2) 

s  —  _ - - - where — 

w 

s  =volume  shrinkage  in  terms  of  the  true  clay  volume. 
d=specific  gravity  of  powdered  dry  clay. 


Ui=volume  of  clay  cylinder  in  the  wet  state. 
Vs=volume  of  clay  cylinder  in  the  dried  state. 
to=weight  of  the  dried  cylinder  in  grams. 

TABLE  III. 


Shrinkage  of  Various  Clays. 


No.  of 
clay. 

Specific  grav¬ 
ity  of 
powdered 
dry  clay. 

Vol.  shrinkage 
in  per  cent,  of 
volume  of 
dry  test  piece. 

Vol.  shrinkage 
in  per  cent  of 
true  clay 
volume. 

Linear  shrink¬ 
age  in  per  cent 
of  the  wet 
length. 

1 

2.451 

68.57 

99.80 

15.97 

2 

2.551 

28.40 

30.30 

6.77 

2 

2.770  • 

38.10 

60.73 

10.20 

he 

2.596 

34.50 

54.80 

9.41 

5 

2.577 

48.19 

61.96 

12.28 

6 

2.510 

36.80 

60.10 

9.92 

7 

2.580 

36.20 

49.00 

9.79 

8 

2.603 

30.30 

1  41.85 

8.44 

9 

2.784 

16.90 

1  25.80 

5.07 

10 

2.476 

21.05 

!  34.80 

6.17 

11 

2.575 

32.20 

1  49.00 

8.89 

12 

2.680 

37.86 

1  51.09 

10.15 

13 

2.768 

38.00 

1  49.05 

10.18 

14 

2.645 

27.30 

|  42.65 

7.72 

The  specifific  gravity  of  the  clays  was  determined  by  means 
of  the  pycnometer  with  the  usual  precautions  as  regards  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  air  and  correcting  for  temperature. 

The  linear  shrinkage  was  calculated  from  the  condensation 
in  volume. 

The  clays  examined,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  High¬ 
land  fire  clay,  the  Albany  slip  clay,  and  the  English  china  clay, 
belong  to  the  more  difficultly  drying  materials  when  made  up 
into  heavier  products.  The  clay  from  Fort  Pierre,  N.  Dak.,  is 
in  a  class  of  its  own,  and  it  appears  to  be  impossible  td  dry  it 
under  any  conditions. 

(c)  Mechanical  Analysis. — The  mechanical  analysis  as 
practiced  by  agricultural  and  ceramic  investigators  consists  in 
the  separation  of  grains  of  certain  arbitrary  size  limits  by 
means  of  sieves  and  further  separation  by  means  of  sedimen¬ 
tation,  elutriation  or  centrifugal  action,  water  being  used  as 
the  medium  of  flotation.  For  the  purpose  of  the  ceramist  the 
Schulze  apparatus,  in  which  the  separation  of  the  grain  is 
effected  by  the  method  of  elutriation,  is  commonly  used  and 
meets  the  technical  requirements  owing  to  the  simplicity  and 
convenience  of  its  arrangement.  It  consists  of  three  tin-lined 
copper  cans  with  conical  bottoms,  2,  5,  and  6  15-16  inches  in 
diameter,  respectively,  through  which  water  is  allowed  tc 
flow  at  a  constant  rate,  176  cc  per  minute.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  this  results  in  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  narrowest  and 
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the  lowest  in  the  widest  can.  With  the  diameters  of  the  cans 
and  the  volume  of  water  given,  the  largest  particles  settle  in 
can  No.  1,  averaging  about  0.0577  mm  diameter,  the  next 
smaller  in  No.  2,  averaging  about  0.0354  mm,  while  in  No.  3, 
the  average  size  approximates  0.0167  mm.  Particles  still  finer, 
about  -fl  0.005  mm,  are  carried  off  by  the  overflow. 

The  average  size  represents  the  microscopic  measurement 
of  50  particles  of  each  sediment  and  is  the  arithmetical  mean. 
In  this  connection  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  true  mean  dia¬ 
meter  is  fully  realized,  but  for  the  work  in  question  this 
method  has  been  preferred  to  the  method  of  mean  integrals, 
since  it  was  not  desired  to  calculate  a  surface  factor.  After 
the  water  escaping  from  the  third  can  appears  to  be 
clear  the  cans  are  emptied  by  siphoning  down  to  the 
conical  bottom.  The  water  and  clay  in  this  part  of  the 
cans  is  washed  out,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed.  The 
amount  of  the  finest  particles  is  obtained  by  difference.  Be¬ 
fore  being  placed  in  the  elutriating  apparatus  the  sample  of 
the  dry  clay,  the  amount  of  which  is  usually  50  grams,  is  made 
up  with  water  to  form  a  thin  slip,  deflocculated  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  caustic  soda  or  sodium  oxalate  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay  and  mechanically  shaken  for  one  hour.  The  clay 
suspension  is  then  passed  through  a  series  of  small  conical 
sieves,  telescoped  together,  ranging  from  20  to  120  mesh. 


TABLE  IV. 


No. 

of 

clay 

Residue  left  on  sieves  In  per  cent  by  weight 
of  dry  clay 

Sediments  left  in 
can,  in  per  cent  by 
weight  of  dry  clay 

2  i 

be  0> 

«  o 

** 

Kind  and  amount 

20 

mesh 

40 

mesh 

60 

mesh 

80 

mesh 

100 

mesh 

120 

mesh 

Total 

resi¬ 

dues 

Can 
No.  1 

Can 
No.  2 

Can 
No.  3 

cent  b 
irried  off 
ow 

of  reagent  em¬ 
ployed  per  50  grams 
of  clay 

sieves 

Per 

C£ 

fl! 

1 

2.32 

0.35 

0.39 

1.12 

95.52 

N 

2 

Trace 

11.75 

7.03 

4.10 

5.30 

0.77 

28.98 

14.74 

11.79 

3.95’ 

40.57 

N 

200  c  c  Jq  Na2CjO* 

3 

0.02 

0.24 

0.43 

99.31 

N 

80  c  c  jq  NaOH 

N 

500  c  c  jq  NaOH 

4 

1.17 

2.83 

8.28 

2.01 

85.71 

5 

99.00 

6 

0.05 

0.18 

2.93 

2.60 

5.35 

0.85 

11.96 

13.65 

19.07 

5.14* 

50.18 

50  c  c  NaOH 

7 

0.04 

0.06 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.02 

0.24 

0.21 

1.04 

0.96 

97.31 

75  c  c  NaOH 

8 

0.61 

1.49 

1.74 

0.63 

0.55 

0.11 

5.13 

3.15 

34.50 

9.72 

47.50 

100  c  e  ^  NaOH 

9 

0.02 

0.02 

0.0 

4 

0.08 

0.24 

6.34 

8.74 

84.60 

N 

30  c  c  Jq  NaOH 

10 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

dO.90 

9.52 

79.54 

N 

11 

0.33 

0.66 

0.35 

0.16 

0.27 

0.04 

1.81 

2.28 

34.09 

10.69 

51.13 

100  c  c  ^  NaOH 

12 

0.64 

0.98 

1.24 

1.10 

3.54 

0.24 

7.74 

14.30 

23.08 

7.06 

47.82 

N 

180  c  c  .Jq  Na2C2Oz 

13 

1.54 

1.83 

2.86 

0.96 

2.22 

0.18 

9.59 

5.66 

8.54 

8.24 

67.97 

14 

0.14 

0.28 

0.46 

0.34 

0.46 

0.04 

1.72 

0.98 

8.03 

9.03 

80.24 

75  c  c  NaOH 

After  washing  and  drying  the  residues  on  each  sieve  are 
weighed.  The  material  which  passes  the  120-mesh  sieve  is 
collected  and  introduced  into  the  elutriating  apparatus. 

The  water  flowing  through  the  cans  is  taken  from  the  tap, 
but  is  filtered  through  beds  of  sand  and  charcoal.  Its  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  constant  by  heating  to  a  certain  temperature 
and  regulation  by  means  of  a  thermostat.  The  separation  of 
the  sediments  is  considered  successful  when  the  residues  dry 
down  without  cracking.  If  the  latter  occurs,  some  of  the  clay 
matter  has  been  retained,  and  the  test  is  repeated,  the  clay 
sample  being  deflocculated  more  thoroughly  or  another  re¬ 
agent  is  employed  such  as  sodium  oxalate.  In  extreme  cases 
the  deflocculating  solution  is  dropped  slowly  into  the  first  can 
for  a  number  of  hours.  Certain  precautions  must  be  observed 
in  the  operation  of  the  elutriating  apparatus,  such  as  to  start 
with  a  reduced  flow  of  water  until  the  first  can  appears  to  'be 
comparatively  clear  when  the  current  is  brought  to  the '  stand¬ 
ard  velocity.  The  time  required  for  the  elutriation  varies 
from  10  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  When 
adjusted  the  device  needs  practically  no  attention. 

The  results  of  the  mechanical  analyses  of  the  clays  exam¬ 
ined  are  compiled  in  Table  IV. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  assumption  has  been  made,  neces¬ 
sarily,  that  all  the  particles  are  spherical  in  shape,  which  of 


course  is  not  true.  Again,  the  surface  factor  thus  calculated 
can  make  no  claim  to  scientific  accuracy,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  average  sizes  of  the  grains  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  various  sediments,  and  practically  impossible 
to  determine  the  mean  dimension  of  the  particles  carried  off 
by  the  overflow  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  Owing  to  the 
fineness  of  the  material  floated  off  its  surface  valuation  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greater  part  of  the  total  surface  factor.  Further- 
more,  many  of  the  apparent  grains  are  aggregates  of  still  finer 
material,  and  it  is  almost  absurd  to  speak  of  an  average  size 
for  the  clayey  matter.  The  material  carried  off  contains  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  plastic  clay  substance  and  in  addition  the 
finest  particles  of  granular  matter. 

In  comparing  the  clays  as  to  their  drying  behavior  the 
amount  of  overflow  material  expressed  in  per  cent,  is  used  as 
the  basis  of  comparison.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the 
statement  might  be  made  that  clays  should  dry  the  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  the  finer  grained  they  are,  the  more  matter  is  washed 
out  of  them  at  the  low  velocity  maintained  in  the  third  can  of 
the  Schulze  elutriating  apparatus,  assuming  that  the  clay  sub¬ 
stance  is  of  the  same  character  in  all  of  them.  Since  the  lat¬ 
ter  assumption,  however,  is  inadmissible,  the  above  generali¬ 
zation  holds  only  in  a  limited  sense,  in  comparing  clays  of  one 
kind.  Still  further  modifications  are  made  necessary  by  the 
size  factor  of  the  granular  matter,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  elsewhere. 

Similarly,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  clays  showing  the 
greatest  shrinkage  are  most  difficult  to  dry  can  not  be  ac- 


TABLE  V. 

Drying  Factors. 


Clay  No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

A.  Fraction  carried  off  by  over¬ 
flow  . 

0.955 

0.406 

0.993 

0.857 

0.990 

0.502 

0.973 

B.  Drying  shrinkage  in  per 

cent  of  true  clay  volume . 

99.80 

30.30 

60.73 

54.80 

61.96 

60.10 

49.00 

Factor  AxB . 

95.31 

12.30 

60.30 

46.96 

61.38 

30.17 

47.67 

Clay  No. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

A.  Fraction  carried  off  by  over- 

flow  . 

0.475 

0.846 

0.795 

0.511 

0.478 

0.680 

0.802 

B.  Drying  shrinkage  in  per 

cent  of  true  clav  volume . 

41.85 

25.80 

34.80 

49.00 

51.09 

49.05 

42.65 

Factor  AXB . 

19.90 

20.83 

27.67 

25.04 

24.43 

33.35 

34.17 

cepted  without  qualification  for  the  same  reasons  applying  to 
the  question  of  fineness.  Granted  that  the  greatest  volume 
shrinkage  results  in  the  greatest  strain  upon  the  clay  struc¬ 
ture,  the  fact  remains  that  clays  differ  widely  in  tensile 
strength  and  hence  in  the  ability  to  meet  these  stresses.; 

If  in  spite  of  these  objections  an  attempt  is  made  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  clays  as  to  their  relative  difficulty  of 
drying,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  classification  may  serve  only 
as  a  general  guide.  This  approximation  was  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  drying  shrinkage  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
true  clay  volume  by  the  fraction  carried  off  in  the  overflow  of 
the  Schulze  apparatus.  From  this  definition  it  appears  that 
the  higher  the  numerical  value  thus  obtained  the  more  diffi¬ 
culty  should  the  clay  dry  other  things  being  equal.  The  dry¬ 
ing  factors  thus  calculated  are  collected  in  Table  V. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ANCIENT  KILN  DISINTERRED. 


A  pottery  kiln,  of  unknown,  age,  has  been  discovered  on 
the  farm  of  George  Pingree,  living  north  of  Pomona,  Kan. 
The  kiln  was  found  when  the  men  plowing  in  the  field  turned 
up  a  number  of  pieces  of  pottery.  No  pottery  of  value  has 
been  exhumed,  most  of  the  finds  being  small  pieces,  such  as 
bowls  and  jars.  The  old  kiln  is  thought  to  date  far  back  of 
the  time  when  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  roamed  over  the 
ground.  The  earliest  settlers  who  filed  into  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  Avhen  the  land  was  first  opened,  remember  no  kiln 
among  the  Indians  there,  which  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  used  by  some  people  of  an  earlier  age. — Exchange. 
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ART  POTTERY  PUT  TO  PRACTICAL  USES. 


Some  Remarkable  Accomplishments  in  Glazes  and  Their  Ap 
plication  to  Pottery  Lamps — The  Recent  Ex¬ 
hibit  in  New  York. 


(. Reprint  from  July  Issue  The  Decorative  Furnisher.) 

OF  ALL  THE  arts  and  trades  practiced  by  man  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  to  none  is  there  so  much  of  interest  at¬ 
tached  as  to  that  of  the  ceramist.  Basing  his  investi¬ 
gations  upon  the  science  of  chemistry,  but  limited  therein,  in 
that  he  may  use  only  the  constituents  of  the  clay  with  which 
he  works  and  with  the  colors  he  applies,  he  adds  to  his  art 
the  mysticism  of  the  fire,  and  brings  forth  results  rivaling 
in  beauty  even  the  works  of  nature.  Practiced  since  ancient 
times,  in  spite  of  its  age,  the  art  has  lost  none  of  its  original 
fascination,  but  has  rather  grown  in  interest  with  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  scientific  research.  This  is  doubtless  due 
largely  to  the  absence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  art  of  the  ancients  has  been  lost  and  the  achievements 
of  more  modern  potters  have  been  kept  solemnly  secret, 
dying  more  often  with  the  discoverer.  As  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  once  the  secret  of  its  originators,  has  now  become 
the  property  of  general  science,  so  modern  chemistry  will  ul¬ 
timately  disclose  the  secret  of  the  potter  to  those  who  care 
to  read.  That  day,  however,  has  not  yet  come  and  the  inves¬ 
tigator  must  still  advance  step  by  step  as  did  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  His  possibilities  are  as  wide  as  were  theirs  and  if  by 
chance  he  arrive  at  some  result  equal  or  greater,  his,  no 
less,  is  the  credit. 

Thus  the  accomplishment  in  glazes,  demonstrated  hy  a 
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lows,  blues,  blacks  and  greens,  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
greens  being  the  cucumber  matte.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
in  selecting  names  for  these  as  well  as  for  other  glazes. 
Thus  the  cafe  au  lait  is  a  chocolate  color  of  fashionable  shade; 
the  mission  matte,  a  brown  black  glaze  resembling  the  finish 
of  fumed  oaks  or  mission  furniture;  the  Verte  antique,  a 
green  of  rich  shade;  the  Alice  blue,  a  pale  shade  extremely 
attractive;  and  the  mustard,  an  orange  yellow  glaze. 

The  mirror  glazes  are  in  almost  every  conceivable  color 
both  in  mono-  and  multi-chrome,  among  them  Chinese  blue, 
described  as  “appearing  dripping  wet  as  if  just  lifted  from 
water”;  blue  of  the  sky,  the  azure  blue  of  a  cloudless  day; 


Pottery  Lamp  with  Glass  Insertion. 

collection  of  art  pottery  lamps  recently  exhibited  in  New 
York  City,  were  the  result  of  nine  years  of  investigation  and 
research  and  are  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  without 
question  the  greatest  departure  in  that  field  ever  taken.  In¬ 
tended  primarily  as  a  description  of  this  beautiful  collection, 
this  article  would  fall  far  short  of  its  mark  were  it  not  to 
describe  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  glazes  which  had  made 
their  preparation  possible. 

There  are  hundreds  of  glazes,  mirror,  matte,  lustre,  crys¬ 
talline  and  flambeau,  ranging  from  sombre  tones  to  high 
colors,  each  one  an  original  discovery  in  itself,  and  all  well 
adapted  for  use  on  the  pottery  shapes  which  they  adorn. 

The  matte  glazes  are  in  different  shades  of  browns,  yel- 


Pottery  Lamp  with  Inset  Crystals. 

mirrored  green,  an  apple  green  with  a  high  gloss;  smoke 
green;  elephant’s  breath;  cat’s  eye;  black;  yellow;  brown, 
and  many  others. 

The  flambeau  glazes  are  the  same  in  color  as  the  mirror 
glazes  with  the  addition  of  a  flambeau  effect. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  attainment  of  all  is  an  extinct 
Chinese  glaze,  the  famille  rose,  practically  not  one  piece  of 
which  has  even  been  produced  since  the  art  was  lost  in 
China  between  the  Ming  and  Tartar  dynasties  in  1722.  “In¬ 
spiration  for  the  artistic  in  pottery  is  derived  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  the  closer  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  potter  approaches  its  perfection,  the  nearer  he 
reaches  the  pinnacle  of  ceramic  art.”  The  fabulous  prices 
asked  for  real  old  Chinese  specimens  place  them  almost 
beyond  our  reach,  and  we  must  therefore  depend  upon  the 
modern  potter  for  its  present  day  prototype.  Famille  rose 
is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  old  Chinese  and  is  made  in 
true  rose,  peach  bloom,  apple  blossom,  ashes  of  roses,  and 
matte. 

Although  the  Chinese  were  masters  of  the  glaze,  it  is  left 
to  modern  ceramists  to  develop  the  crystal  effects.  No  ob¬ 
ject  or  record  thereof  having  come  down  to  us,  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  even  knew  of  these  effects.  Crystal  glazes 
are  ceramic  curios,  only  appreciated  by  those  interested  in 
the  industry  and  only  a  few  enthusiastic  chemists  have  been 
able  to  produce  a  specimen.  The  number  is  limited  and  their 
manufacture  has  never  been  made  a  commercial  proposition. 
Their  particular  value  lies  in  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
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are  gotten,  much  depending  upon  the  fire,  and  no  two  pieces 
ever  being  duplicated.  Different  colored  crystals  appear  on 
different  colored  matrices,  such  as  a  dark  blue  crystal  with 
a  light  blue  matrix  or  a  light  blue  crystal  with  a  dark  blue 
matrix.  A  lustre  crystal  on  a  slate  or  mauve  color  is  known 
as  leopard  skin.  The  crystals  vary  in  shape,  having  a  star, 
streak,  dust  or  other  effect. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  lamp  is  that  base,  stem 
and  shade  are  of  pottery,  each  made  to  match  the  other  and 
having  the  appearance  of  one  solid  piece.  With  the  use  of 
the  above  glazes  in  their  many  colors  and  shades,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  shapes,  the  results  obtainable  are  delightful 
and  exceptionally  beautiful. 

The  shades  are  made  solid,  reflecting  the  light  downward, 
or  sections  are  cut  out  and  filled  with  art  glass,  jewels,  crys¬ 
tals,  or  stained  glass,  throwing  the  light  outward.  The  glass 
may  be  in  a  single  piece  or  leaded.  The  introduction  of  this 
feature  adds  another  element  of  variety  and  permits  of  a 
wider  differentiation  in  style. 

The  shapes  are  largely  of  conventional  design,  some  have 
been  derived  from  old  Chinese  specimens,  and  one  is  of  odd 


Pottery  Lamp  with  Leaded  Glass  Effect. 


Turkish  form.  All  are  made  free  hand  on  the  potter’s  wheel 
and  burned  in  the  same  kilns  with  cooking  dishes  and  com¬ 
mon  utensils.  Adapted  for  electric  fixtures,  the  attachment 
is  from  the  bottom  and  together  with  the  globe  is  invisible. 
The  cut-off  is  by  a  miniature  button  at  the  base.  One  of  the 
best  ceramic  experts  of  Germany  is  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  lamps. 

Besides  the  many  qualities  of  color,  glaze  and  shape, 
mention  should  be  made  of  their  high  value  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  skillful  blending  of  color  is  such  as  will  har¬ 
monize  with  any  decorative  scheme  from  cold  mahogany 
or  mission  to  the  luxurious  furnishing  of  white  and  gold. 

In  addition  to  art  lamps  use  is  made  of  the  many  glazes 


on  vases  for  cut  flowers,  blossom  cups  for  sprigs  of  cherry 
blossom  or  orchids,  rose  bowls,  coffee  sets,  desk  sets,  ink 
stands,  ash  trays,  whisky  sets,  beer  mugs,  candle  holders, 
clocks  and  a  variety  of  objects  to  which  the  use  of  art  pot¬ 
tery  is  applicable. 


THE  FIREPROOFING  QUESTION. 


CLAY  INTERESTS  are  watching  closely  the  controversy 
in  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  over  the  fireproof¬ 
ing  question.  New  York’s  new  building  code  is  be¬ 
fore  the  aldermen  for  consideration  and  the  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  fireproofing  are  causing  no  end  of  difficulty.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  contest  so  far  are  the  National  Fireproofing  Co., 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  against  the  entire  concrete  field.  This 
includes  the  National  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  some  of  the  Licensees’  Association  of  New  York, 
the  steel-concrete  construction  companies  and  some  large 
engineering  interests.  All  these  are  engaged  in  a  united 
effort  to  force  Chairman  W.  P.  Kennealley,  of  the  building 
committee,  to  concede  the  broader  use  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  in  New  York  building  operations,  and  they  are  doing 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  building  collapse  so  far 
this  year  has  been  caused  by  the  use  of  concrete.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago  that  an  apartment  in  West  Seventy-eighth 
street  collapsed  and  a  number  of  men  were  killed  in  the 
ruins.  Concrete  was  very  extensively  used  in  this  construc¬ 
tion. 

So  far,  the  pleas  of  concrete  men  have  availed  them  lit¬ 
tle.  It  was  said  in  Mayor  Gaynor’s  office  that  it  is  not  likely 
the  committee  will  be  permitted  to  do  anything  unfair  in 
the  way  of  blowing  a  monopoly  to  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  Mayor  Gaynor  has  engaged  experts  to  advise  him 
upon  the  technical  features  of  the  code,  and  will  watch  both 
sides  in  the  controversy  very  closely. 

The  mayor  has  sent  a  note  to  the  committee  advising 
them  that  he  will  not  approve  any  code  that  gives  advantage 
to  one  type  of  fireproofing  over  another,  unless  there  are 
good  scientific  reasons  for  doing  so.  This  announcement 
made  the  hollow  tile  manufacturers  jubilant  and  brought 
from  the  concrete  interests  an  effort  to  conduct  a  test  of 
the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  both  concrete  and  hollow  tile 
at  no  expense  to  the  city.  As  this  is  written,  the  offer  has 
not  been  accepted. 

It  is  nearly  three  years  since  this  controversy  over  fire¬ 
proofing  began.  Mayor  McClellan  ordered  experts  to  make 
a  thorough  test  of  both  types  of  fireproofing  material  and  then 
held  up  the  code  because  he  was  informed  that  unfair  tac¬ 
tics  had  been  used  ih  the  examinations.  All  through  Mayor 
Gayr.or’s  term,  thus  far,  the  building  code  has  been  a 
menace,  exerting  considerable  influence  upon  the  building  in¬ 
terests.  So  long  as  it  hangs  fire,  neither  concrete  men  nor 
hollow  tile  manufacturers  can  know  whether  their  product 
will  be  allowed  or  not.  It  has  been  something  of  a  factor 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  building  done  in  New  York  this 
season.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  passage  of  the  code, 
whether  or  not  it  allows  the  use  of  concrete,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  revival  of  building  operations  which  will  re¬ 
store  old  time  prosperous  conditions. 

When  the  controversy  began,  the  clay  interests  were,  to 
a  certain  extent,  caught  napping.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  concrete  would  have  been  admitted  to 
use  in  a  most  dangerous  degree.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  use  of  concrete  in  the  tall  buildings  erected 
in  New  York  is  attended  with  more  or  less  danger.  Numer¬ 
ous  collapses  have  occurred  and  many  conservative  operators 
are  of  the  opinion  that  its  use  should  be  restricted,  if  not 
entirely  forbidden,  until  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  permanent  basis.  For  high  buildings  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  element  of  danger  that  should  receive  more  consid¬ 
eration  than  has  as  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  If  the  ex¬ 
perts  employed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  succeed  in  placing  the  two 
methods  of  fireproofing  upon  an  equitable  basis  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  thanks  of  builders  everywhere. 
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FOUETH  PAPER. 


Cutting  and  Grinding. 


WE  NOW  COME  to  the  cutting  and  grinding.  The  pat¬ 
terns  for  this  work  will  depend  upon  what  method 
is  used  in  the  work  and  need  no  description.  They 
may  be  made  of  sheet  metal,  of  thin  lumber,  perhaps  of  stiff 
paper,  and  one  machine  for  cutting  green  bricks  requires  no 
patterns  but  uses  instead  a  scale  drawing  which  can  be  made 
from  the  full  sized  drawing,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  plan 
drawings. 

The  methods  of  grinding  and  cutting  depend  upon  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  bricks  are  made. 

Arches  from  dry  press  bricks  are  usually  made  by  cutting 
and  grinding  on  a  rubbing  disc  the  burned  bricks,  and  we 
will  consider  these  first. 

We  found  it  advantageous  to  mark  the  bricks  to  the 
pattern,  then  with  a  broad  chisel  cut  the  bricks  to  the  pattern 
line.  By  properly  tilting  the  chisel  the  cut  can  be  made  to 
dip  into  the  brick,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  grinding  work 
and  the  time  of  doing  it.  Especially  is  this  necessary  in 
flat  arches  since  each  brick  is  a  different  shape  and  size, 
that  unless  there  are  a  great  many  arches  it  does  not  pay  to 
set  the  grinding  boxes  for  them  and  they  are  best  ground  by 
hand. 

Many  manufacturers,  however,  prefer  to  cover  the  wheel 
with  the  brick  boxes  set  to  the  proper -size  and  do  all  the 
work  in  this  way.  It  is  often  a  question  of  hardness.  If 
the  bricks  are  very  hard,  the  work  on  the  wheel  will  be  very 
slow  unless  the  bricks  are  first  clipped. 

Grinding  Disc. 

The  usual  grinding  wheel  is  a  flat  disc  five  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  with  vertical  shaft  resting  in  step  box,  and  driven 
by  mitre  gear. 

The  details  of  this  machine  are  of  no  importance  since  it 
is  a  standard  machine  and  can  be  bought  from  several  manu¬ 
facturers  of  machinery. 

The  disc  should  not  be  less  than  three  inches  thick  and 
should  be  depressed  around  the  center  as  shown  in  sketch 
No.  14.  Wfi'  cam  not  get  bricks  up  to  the  center  shaft  and 
without  the  center  disc  a  shoulder  forms  which  is  continually 
crowding  out  and  the  wheel  gets  into  bad  shaps.  M  ith  the 
depressed  center,  the  bricks  can  fully  cover  the  grinding  sur¬ 
face  and  there  is  some  chance  to  keep  the  surface  fairly 
level  if  the  workmen  are  careful. 

Over  the  disc  a  gridiron  framework  is  placed  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

The  bars  forming  this  gridiron  are  spaced  to  receive  the 
grinding  boxes  and  they  serve  as  guides  to  hold  up  the 


boxes  when  the  bricks  are  ground  down  to  the  proper  shape. 

The  boxes  are  made  in  several  patterns,  with  set  screws 
and  adjustable  lugs,  which  can  be  set  so  that  any  degree  of 
wedge  or  arch  can  be  ground  without  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  except  to  remove  the  bricks  and  put  in  new 
ones,  as  the  grinding  of  each  is  completed. 

It  was  our  custom  to  grind  a  single  brick  by  hand  to  the 
exact  size  desired  as  shown  by  the  pattern  from  the  dial¬ 
ing.  This  would  be  placed  on  the  wheel  and  a  grinding  box 
slipped  over  it  ,  and  the  screens  and  lugs  of  the  box 
adjusted  to  the  brick  and  to  the  supporting  guides.  We  could 
thus  adjust  the  box  to  any  part  of  the  wheel  in  case  the  wheel 
was  not  worn  level,  and  several  boxes  each  adjusted  differ¬ 
ently  could  be  used  on  the  same  shape,  the  only  thing  neces¬ 
sary  being  to  place  the  box  at  the  point  for  which  it  was 
adjusted. 

A  simple  box  without  adjustable  screws,  except  those 


necessary  to  clamp  the  bricks  in  the  box,  consists  of  a 
rectangular  frame  with  handles  at  the  ends. 

These  handles  will  rest  on  the  gridiron  support  when  the 
grinding  is  sufficient  for  the  shape  desired. 

On  a  table,  guides  are  set  up  upon  which  the  handles 
will  rest  in  placing  the  bricks  for  grinding,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  boxes  are  inverted. 

A  pattern  just  the  size  and  shape  of  the  part  of  the  brick 
that  is  to  be  cut  away  is  made  and  this  is  tacked  to  the  table 
under  the  inverted  box.  When  a  brick  is  dropped  into  the 
box  it  will  project  just  the  amount  of  the  pattern  under  it. 
which  is  the  amount  that  will  be  ground  off  when  the  handles 
will  touch  the  gridiron  bars  and  the  grinding  ceases. 

The  height  of  the  gridiron  above  the  wheel,  and  tfie 
height  of  the  frames  on  the  table  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
position  of  the  handles  on  the  ends  of  the  grinding  box, 
which  is  easily  done,  and  once  done  does  not  need  to  be 
changed.  As  the  wheel  wears,  the  under  pattern  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  cut  must  be  made  thicker. 

In  such  an  arrangement  it  is  more  important  that  the : 
surface  of  the  wheel  be  kept  level — it  should  be  kept  level 
in  any  case,  but  we  rarely  find  one  that  is. 

Abrasives. 

The  abrasive  used  is  a  sharp  glass  sand  which  is  fed 
with  water  on  the  center  of  the  disc  and  is  thrown  to  the 
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outer  rim  by  centrifugal  force,  passing  under  the  grinding 
bricks  in  its  passage  from  center  to  circumference. 

Sometimes  the  sand  is  placed  in  a  hopper  and  fed  down 
by  the  stream  of  water,  but  such  method  is  very  irregular 
and  wasteful,  and  requires  considerable  attention. 

At  times  the  sand  will  be  insufficient  and  the  grinding  will 
be  very  slow,  causing  lost  time,  and  at  other  times  the  flow 
of  sand  will  be  excessive  and  a  large  part  of  it  will  run  to 
waste. 

The  proper  method  is  to  use  a  small  feeder  which  can  be 
set  to  deliver  any  amount  desired  which  will  feed  the  sand 
into  a  trough  from  which  it  will  be  washed  down  upon  the 
disc  by  the  stream  of  water. 

Crushed  steel  is  used  as  an  abrasive  and  it  has  decided 
advantages  over  the  sand  and  costs  less  per  thousand  bricks 
ground.  A  circular  trough  is  placed  around  the  disc  which 
catches  all  the  wash.  The  trough  is  graded  to  carry  all  the 
material  to  one  side  where  it  empties  into  a  depression  in 
the  trough  forming  a  well.  The  steel,  being  heavy,  quickly 
settles  to  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  material  runs  away 
in  an  overflow.  A  double  “S”  spout  hung  at  the  center  ver¬ 
tically  and  rotating,  dips  up  the  steel  which,  on  the  up 
stroke,  flows  to  the  axis  of  the  spout,  and  the  axis  being  hol¬ 
low  and  extending  to  the  center  of  the  grinding  disc,  delivers 
the  steel  at  that  point,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  The  steel 
is  used  over  and  over  until  completely  worn  out,  and  from 
time  to  time  additional  steel  must  be  added  to  supply  the 
loss.  The  same  scheme  is  not  applicable  to  sand  because 
the  sand  is  practically  the  same  weight  as  the  ground  bricks 
and  will  run  away  in  the  overflow,  and  the  two  can  not  read¬ 
ily  be  separated. 

Granulated  carborundum  has  been  suggested  as  an  abras¬ 
ive,  but  it  would  have  the  same  objection  as  the  sand,  and 
if  not  used  unti  worn  out,  the  cost  would  be  excessive. 

Carborundum  Wheel. 

The  carborundum  wheel,  however,  is  becoming  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  clayworking  industries,  and  in  many  plants  re¬ 
places  the  grinding  disc  entirely. 

An  ordinary  emery  wheel  is  of  little  value  in  this  work, 
but  a  coarse  grit  carborundum  wheel  will  cut  the  hardest 
brick  very  rapidly. 

Vitrified  and  semi-vitrified  clay  products,  which  the  mar¬ 
ket  nowr  largely  demands,  are  harder  than  tempered  steel 
and  as  hard  as  quartz,  and  the  process  of  grinding  them  on 
the  grinding  disc  is  very  slow  and  expensive,  which  has  made 
necessary  the  adoption  of  the  carborundum  wheel.  No  de¬ 
scription  of  the  carborundum  wheel  is  necessary — it  being  a 
simple  carborundum  wheel  on  an  arbor,  either  single  or 
double. 

The  wheel  should  be  covered  with  a  hood  connected  with 
suction  fan  to  take  away  the  dust  and  make  the  work  more 
sanitary.  So  far  as  we  know,  mechanical  rigs  for  holding  the 
bricks,  as  in  the  use  of  the  grinding  disc,  have  not  been  in¬ 
troduced,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  rigs  could  not  be 
developed.  As  a  rule  the  vitrified  products  are  made  by  the 
stiff  mud  process,  and  the  arch  bricks  are  cut  from  the  soft 
blanks,  and  the  only  grinding  required  is  touching  up  the 
burned  product  and  grinding  an  occasional  piece  in  an 
emergency,  so  that  the  occasion  for  mechanical  grinding 
rigs  is  not  imperative. 

Packing  the  Arches. 

We  consider  the  packing  of  the  arches  an  important  feat¬ 
ure.  It  is  one  thing  to  mark  the  bricks  and  pack  them,  re¬ 
joicing  that  the  work  is  done  and  off  our  hands,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  difficulties  which  the  contractor  may  have  in 
sorting  them  out  and  in  working  out  the  Chinese  block  puzzle 
which  the  assortment  represents,  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  have  the  bricks  so  packed  that  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
fusion  at  the  building.  We  believe  that  the  latter  method 
is  the  most  profitable  in  the  end. 

We  prefer  boxes  to  barrels  and  would  make  them  with 


handles  to  insure  more  careful  treatment  by  freight  handlers 
and  teamsters.  The  handles  are  a  hint  in  regard  to  the 
proper  method  of  handling  the  boxes  and  the  hint  is  usually 
accepted. 

Barrels  are  convenient  for  packing  circular  arch  bricks 
and  any  arches  in  which  there  are  few  patterns  but  can  not 
be  used  where  it  is  desired  to  pack  the  bricks  in  arch  form 
which  we  believe  desirable  to  do. 

Circular  arch  bricks  should  be  marked  with  the  pattern 
number  and  the  arch  letter,  and  each  box  or  barrel  should 
have  an  inside  and  an  outside  tag  showing  the  number  of 
bricks,  the  pattern  numbers,  and  the  arch  letter,  and  an  office 
list  must  be  sent  to  the  contractor  showing  the  contents  of 
each  package. 

Bricks  that  have  become  wet  in  grinding  should  be  dried 
out  before  packing,  else  the  packing  straw  will  mold  and 
stain  the  bricks  which,  in  dry  pressed  bricks  at  least,  can  not 
be  readily  cleaned  off.  If  the  bricks  are  not  perfectly  dry  the 
faces  should  be  protected  from  the  packing  straw  by  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  and  we  consider  this  protection  of  the  faces  a 
good  plan  in  any  case  because  the  boxes  are  often  left  out 
in  the  weather  at  the  building  and  become  soaked  with  water 
before  being  used. 

We  would  lay  out  flat  arches,  piers,  flat  top  segments, 
and  any  special  work  involving  a  great  number  of  patterns, 
in  arch  form  and  so  place  them  in  the  boxes,  which  should 
be  made  of  the  proper  size  to  take  the  arch. 

If  the  flat  arches  are  small  two  can  be  placed  in  each 
box,  one  facing  the  other,  but  if  large,  the  arch  should  be 
doubled  on  itself  in  the  center  and  so  placed  in  the  box.  We 
would  use  wrapping  paper  between  the  bricks  as  a  cushion 
and  after  the  complete  arch  or  half  arch  is  in,  wedge  it  up 
tightly  with  straw.  The  face  should  be  laid  up  in  the  bottom 
course,  then  covered  with  paper,  and  the  top  arch  laid  face 
down.  This  requires  boxes  nine  to  ten  inches  deep,  which  is 
a  convenient  depth  to  pack  since  it  takes  just  two  courses. 

We  usually  construct  boxes  to  hold  the  equivalent  of 
fifty  standard  bricks,  which  two  men  can  handle  conveniently. 

In  packing  flat  arches,  etc.,  as  above  described,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  soffit  bricks  must  be  packed  separately  where 
the  depth  of  the  soffit  is  greater  than  four  inches,  but  the 
contractor  will  have  no  trouble  in  filling  in  the  blanks  with 
the  properly  marked  bricks,  when  he  has  the  larger  part  of 
the  arch  laid  out  to  start  with. 

(To  be.  continued.) 


POOR  CONCRETE  CAUSES  TROUBLE  AT  ST.  PAUL. 


Building  Inspector  Van  Ornum,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
taken  a  shot  at  cement  foundations  under  wall  dwellings — not 
as  such,  but  because  his  forces  have  been  finding  walls  put 
in  by  careless  contractors  which  are  sadly  under  the  re¬ 
quirements.  The  ordinance  requires  concrete  foundation 
walls  shall  be  composed  of  one  part  of  cement  to  three  of 
sand  and  six  of  broken  rock  or  gravel,  but  it  has  been  found 
quite  frequently  that  a  mix  of  one  of  cement,  seven  or  eight 
of  sand  and  one  of  gravel  had  to  answer.  The  inspector  con¬ 
siders  this  sort  of  a  wall  unsafe,  and  will  condemn  any  such 
that  he  may  find.  This  is  but  another  instance  of  how  uncer¬ 
tain  the  concrete  proposition  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  reck¬ 
less  or  thrifty  contractor.  Foundation  walls  of  concrete  are 
presumed  to  be  all  right,  but  they  will  not  submit  to  having 
the  cement  skinned  out  of  the  job  and  then  produce  a  wall 
that  will  do  good  work.  With  such  an  uncertain  line  as  a 
mixture  of  the  character  named  would  give,  would  be  almost 
certain  to  allow  unequal  stress  through  a  dwelling,  causing 
settlement  cracks  to  show  in  the  plaster,  throw  doors  out  of 
line  and  twist  finishing  work  to  the  general  discredit  of  the 
work.  A  built-in  sideboard  which  happened  to  rest  over  an 
especially  weak  place  in  the  foundation  wall,  unless  the  sup¬ 
porting  timbers  or  frame  were  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
strain,  which  they  should  not  be  required  to  do,  might  easily 
be  sagged  and  strained,  its  mirrors  cracked  and  otherwise 
thrown  out  of  true. 
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The  Drying  of  Clays.— Wet  clays  are  dried  before  being 
ground  in  rotary  dryers.  When  the  brickyard  has  much  ex¬ 
haust  steam  it  might  be  advantageous  to  put  in  a  steam  dryer 
for  drying  the  clay.  A  rotary  dryer  which  has  a  steam  cylinr 
der  in  which  either  live  or  exhaust  steam  can  be  used,  is  often 
used  for  the  drying  of  clays. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  149,  1910. 


Calcining  of  Feldspar.— Under  ordinary  circumstances  feld¬ 
spar  is  not  calcined,  as  it  only  adds  to  the  cost,  and  does  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  only  advantage 
the  calcining  will  give  is  in  the  grinding.  The  best  method 
for  calcining  is  in  saggers  at  a  temperature  between  cones 
09  and  1.  When  the  temperature  runs  higher,  the  feldspar 
will  commence  to  flux,  and  this  makes  grinding  harder.— 
Keramische  Rundschau  No.  19,  1911. 


A  Fireclay  Kiln  Damper. — Of  the  many  devices  used  in 
the  brickyards  for  dampers,  there  are  only  a  few  which 
give  satisfaction.  The  damper  usually  gets  too  hot,  and  will 


Water  Cooled  Damper. 


warp.  In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble  a  water  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  arranged  in  the  damper,  which  will  keep  the 
same  from  warping.  The  water  is  carried  through  iron  pipe, 
which  is  moulded  into  the  fire  slabs,  which  are  used  for  this 
damper.  Of  the  one  side  the  connections  are  made  for  the 
inlet  of  the  water,  which  will  discharge  from  the  other  end 
after  having  circulated  through  the  damper.  Tonind  Z.  No. 
58,  1911.  _ _ 

Crude  Oil  Firing. — The  calories  of  heat  in  good  coal 
amount  to  about  8,500  heat  units,  while  that  of  crude  oil  is 
over  11,000.  Crude  oil  burns  completely,  while  with  coal  it 
is  different.  The  main  points  in  favor  of  crude  oil  are  the 
great  saving  in  fuel,  thfe  saving  in  labor,  small  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation.  Further,  the  heat  remains  more  uniform,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  heat  is  more  exact.  Keramische  Rund¬ 
schau  No.  20,  1911. 

Calcareous  Clays.— The  lime  contents  of  a  clay  do  not  play 
any  important  part  in  an  auger  machine.  The  only  thing 
which  should  be  watched  is  the  setting  of  the  knives  in  order 
that  the  clay  column  will  not  run  too  short.  Clays  with  4  per 
cent,  of  lime  are  considered  very  valuable.  The  small  con¬ 
tents  of  lime  will  add  to  vitrification.  With  the  increase  of 
lime  the  clay  becomes  less  valuable.  With  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  lime  the  clay  can  only  be  used  for  ordinary  common  brick. 
With  such  a  high  percentage  of  lime  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  burning.  Tt  is  advisable  that  calcareous  clays 


should  always  be  ground  as  fine  as  possible.  In  order  to 
counteract  any  slacking  of  the  lime  in  the  brick  after  they 
come  from  the  kiln  it  is  advisable  to  soak  the  brick  with 
water  in  order  to  make  the  lime  action  ineffective. — Deut. 
Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  104,  1910. 


Brickmakers  School  in  Sweden.  The  Swedish  brick- 
makers  school  at  Svedala  closed  its  seventh  year  with  eleven 
students,  of  which  three  were  from  Norway  and  one  from 
Denmark.  The  brickyards  take  a  very  great  interest  in  this 
school,  and  have  donated  prizes  for  the  students  graduating 
with  highest  honors. — Tonind  Z.  No.  56,  1911. 


In  Memoriam  of  Prof.  Dr.  Wm.  Michaelis.  Dr.  Wm. 

Michaelis,  the  well-known  chemist,  died  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-one  on  May  14  last.  Dr.  Michaelis  was  the  father  of 
the  sand-lime  brick  industry,  and  while  he  made  a  specialty 
of  cement  investigation,  his  works  and  writings  in  the  clay 
industry  will  make  his  name  long  to  be  remembered  in  the 
ceramic  industry. 

A  Doppel  Acting  Damper  Arrangement. — In  the  gas  fired 

kilns  the  raising  and  lowering  of  dampers  causes  a  great  deal 


of  trouble.  The  illustration  shows  an  arrangement  by  whicl 
one  damper  can  be  lowered  while  the  other  damper  will  b< 
raised.  The  arrangement  has  been  patented  by  Hugo  Knob 
lauch  under  German  numbers  231,450  and  231,451.  Sprecb 
saal  No.  17,  1911. 

Monument  for  Theodore  Deck. — The  town  of  Gebweiler  ii 
Pfalz,  where  Theodore  Deck  was  born,  will  erect  a  monumen 
in  its  city  park  to  the  memory  of  this  great  ceramic  mar 
From  pottery  apprentice  in  his  native  town,  he  worked  hiff. 
self  up  to  the  high  position  of  director  of  the  French  Natioi 
al  Porcelain  Factory  at  Sevres.  His  native  city  will  hono 
his  memory  in  an  appropriate  manner. — Keramische  Rune 
schau  No.  21,  1911. 

Groszalmeroder  Clay  as  Glasspot  Clay. — Groszalmerod 
clay  has  a  world  name  for  its  qualities  in  connection  wit 
glass  pots.  Much  of  this  clay  is  used  in  this  country  in  coi 
nection  with  our  native  American  clays.  A  few  remarl 
taken  from  Sprechsaal  will  indicate  the  handling  of  this  cla. 
“The  best  glass  pots  are  those  made  in  which  this  clay 
used  alone.  In  glass  pots  in  which  several  clays  are  mixe 
the  quality  of  the  pots  is  far  below  the  ones  which  were  mad 
entirely  of  this  clay.  For  glass  pots  and  blocks  a  mixture  « 
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two  parts  of  raw  clay  and  three  parts  of  burnt  clay  will  give 
a  good  body.  For  brick  three  parts  of  raw  clay,  four  parts 
of  burnt  clay  and  two  parts  of  grog  is  often  used.  For  the 
raw  clay  a  sixteen-mesh  screen  is  used,  for  the  calcined  clay 
an  eight-mesh  and  for  the  grog  a  thirteen-mesh  screen.”— 
Sprechsaal  No.  41,  1910. 

Brick  Import  to  Russia— The  Swedish  brickmakers  of  the 
Frederistad  district  have  exported  over  two  million  brick 
already  this  season  to  Russia.  On  May  25,  a  steamer  left  for 
St.  Petersburg  with  half  a  million  brick.  A  few  days  later 
a  steamer  left  for  Archangel  with  nearly  a  million  brick, 
and,  according  to  the  orders  on  hand,  nearly  a  half  million 
brick  will  be  transported  to  the  different  cities  in  and  along 
the  coast  of  Finland. — Lerindustrien  No.  12,  1911. 


Automatic  Belt  Arrangement. — When  different  kinds  of 
clays  are  used  for  the  making  of  clay  products,  the  mixing 
of  these  clays  properly  becomes  a  great  problem.  There  are 
several  different  devices  on  the  market,  but  they  all  have 
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shown  some  drawback.  The  cut  herewith  illustrated  shows 
a  continuous  belt  on  which  is  mounted  a  mixing  box,  divided 
into  three  compartments  which  are  regulated  by  a  sliding 
door  arrangement.  As  the  material  moves  on  the  lower  layei 
with  the  belt,  they  will  carry  the  material  from  the  second 
compartment  also  forward,  and  when  the  combination  of 
the  two  materials  reaches  the  third  material  to  be  mixed, 
it  will  carry  this  forward  also,  and  the  end  of  the  belt  will 
discharge  and  mix  the  three  materials  in  their  proper  pro¬ 
portions. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  36,  1911. 


The  Glazing  of  Sewer  Pipe— When  sewer  pipe  shows  white 
effervescence  after  being  piled  on  the  yard  for  some  time, 
there  has  been  used  too  much  salt  when  the  pipes  were 
glazed.  In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble,  the  amount  of 
salt  should  be  lessened  every  time  the  kiln  is  fired,  until 
the  proper  amount  of  salt  has  been  determined  with  which 
a  kiln  should  be  fired.  Salt  will  vaporize  more  easily  in  re¬ 
ducing  atmosphere,  and  a  smoky  fire  should  mostly  be  used 
when  salting  is  in  process.  Sometimes  the  salt  is  mixed  with 


iron  oxide  mineral  and  coal  dust.  This  will  give  the  pipe  a 
black  glaze.  To  obtain  a  bright  glaze  it  is  necessary  to 
finish  the  kiln,  throw  two  shovels  of  salt  on  the  fire,  and 
close  up  all  the  doors.  Leave  the  draft  on  the  stack  until 
all  the  white  glaze  vapor  has  disappeared,  then  close  off 
the  damper  also,  and  the  kiln  will  give  good  bright  glazed 
pipe. — Tonind  Z.  No.  62,  1911. 


Glaze  Compositions. — To  make  a  slip  glaze  which  will  burn 
red  at  a  temperature  of  cone  C9-010  is  an  impossibility.  The 
use  of  slipglaze  is  not  practiced  below  cone  1.  Slip  glazes, 
while  they  may  appear  red  in  the  raw  state,  never  burn  that 
color,  but  always  burn  brown,  or  yellow  or  green.  Red  glazes 
are  made  with  pink  stain,  and  from  5  to  10%  is  sufficient. 
To  make  a  soft  glaze  which  will  mature  between  cone  010  and 
09  is  made  as  follows:  Frit  flint,  100  parts;  borax,  115  parts, 
boracic  acid,  24  parts;  magnesia,  8.4  parts;  marble  dust,  20 
parts,  and  kaolin,  25  parts.  In  the  glaze  use  121  parts  of  the 
frit,  flint  44  parts,  feldspar  110  parts,  marble  20  parts,  kaolin 
25  parts.  The  frit  mixture  is  ground  together,  and  placed  in 
sagger  and  burn  in  the  safest  part  of  the  kiln.  After  the  frit 
is  burned,  it  is  ground  fine  again  and  the  mixture  is  used 
for  glaze  purposes. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  15,  1911. 


Car  for  Brick  Pallets. — In  order  to  carry  brick  pallets  to 
their  different  racks,  Thiele  &  Maiwald  have  obtained  a 
German  patent  under  number  233,717  for  the  arrangement 


of  a  steel  car,  by  which  a  lever  can  be  used  for  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  arms  which  will  hold  the  brick  pallets. — 
Tonind  Z.  No.  59,  1911. 


Clay  Dredging. — At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Swiss 
manufacturers  of  clay,  lime  and  plaster,  Mr.  Hirt  read  a  paper 
on  the  economical  handling  of  clay  with  a  dredging  machine. 
He  gave  a  description  of  the  different  systems  in  use  in  the 
various  clay  plants,  and  stated  that  the  deep  dredger  on  the 
brick  yards  of  Vetter  Brothers  in  Muhlacker  dredges  45  feet 
deep,  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  400  to  525  cubic  yards  per 
day.  The  power  for  this  machine  was  electric.  Regarding 
the  cost  of  dredging  clay  he  gives  the  following  figures.  With 
a  capacity  of  80  cubic  yards  a  day,  the  interest  on  the  capital 
is  9.20  francs. 

One  man  for  handling  the  dig- 

ger  and  motor  .  5.00  francs 

Changing  of  the  track .  4.50 

Repair  and  upkeep  .  2.00 

Oils  and  supplies  .  1-50  “ 

Electric  current  and  power..  5.90 

Total  . 28.10  francs  ($5.62) 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  would  be,  therefore,  about  7  cents 
per  yard.  The  price  usually  paid  for  hand  digging  and  hand¬ 
ling  is  15  cents  yer  yard,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  case  the  clay  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  handled 
with  a  dredging  machine. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  30,  1911. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


We  are  about  to  erect  new  kilns,  can  you  give  us  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  draft  problem  through  your  columns? 

Answer. — Draft  is  the  generally  unstable  and  variable 
power  that  governs  combustion,  carries  the  produced  beat 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  perform  its  duties  and  then  is  car¬ 
ried  out  into  the  atmosphere.  Draft  is  the  key  which  con¬ 
trols  the  lock  that  governs  good  burning;  ibide— draft  can 
make  or  break  a  brick  plant.  Draft  is  a  power  that  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  height  and  area  of  the  stack,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  escaping  chimney  gases 
and  their  relative  densities  as  well  and  the  friction  offered 
to  the  traveling  gases  The  force  of  the  draft  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  column  of  hot 
gases  inside  of  the  chimney  and  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  external  air  of  the  same  height. 

The  intensity  or  velocity  of  the  draft  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  height  and  it  is  used  as  a  determining  factor  for 
draft  value.  Take,  for  instance,  a  stack  of  50  feet  high.  The 
factor  of  the  same  would  be  7.07.  The  popular  belief  that 
doubling  the  height  of  a  stack  doubles  the  draft  velocity  is 
easily  disproven,  as  the  square  root  of  100  is  10  or  only  an 
increase  of  41.44%  over  the  velocity  developed  by  a  50-foot 
stack.  In  good  chimney  construction  for  brick  kilns  a  50-foot 
stack  can  safely  carry  about  25  feet  more,  which  then  would 
only  give  an  increased  draft  factor  of  22.48%  for  an  increased 
height'  of  50%.  Experiments  in  Europe  have  established 
a  friction  calculation  factor  of  two  inches  diminution  in  the 
area  value  of  stacks;  that  is,  a  stack  when  covered  with  a 
ring  or  cover  extending  inwardly  two  inches  all  around  from 
its  inside  boundary,  gave  the  same  draft  power  or  draft 
value  as  when  no  ring  was  used  and  the  explanation  given 
was  that  the  two  inches  cover  or  ring  dead  space  was  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  frictional  resistance  of  the  stack  in  that  the 
dead  air  acted  as  a  frictionless  cushion. 

The  following  calculations  show  the  area  value  of  differ¬ 
ent  size  stacks  occasioned  by  the  said  two-inch  dead  space: 

6  ft.  sq.,  5184  sq.  in.  loss,  about  560  sq.  in.  or  10.8% 

5  ft.  sq.,  3600  sq.  in.  loss,  about  464  sq.  in.  or  13.0% 

4  ft.  sq.,  2304  sq.  in.  loss,  about  368  sq.  in.  or  16.0% 

3  ft.  sq.,  1296  sq.  in.  loss,  about  272  sq.  in.  or  21.0% 

2  ft.  sq.,  576  sq.  in.  loss,  about  176  sq.  in.  or  30.0% 

It  is  shown  that  although  four  2-foot  square  stacks  have 
the  same  interior  area  as  one  4  feet,  yet  the  effectiveness 
of  the  four  2-foot  stacks  is  less  by  14%  than  if  only 
one  4-foot  stack  had  been  used.  Furthermore,  the  draft 
power  depends  also  upon  the  differential  weights  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric  temperature,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
gases  leaving  the  chimney.  It  would  take  considerable  time 
to  make  all  detail  calculation,  hence  will  give  only  results. 
The  theoretical  draft  for  a  chimney  or  stack  100  feet  high, 
internal  temparture  of  500  degrees  F.,  and  external  atmos¬ 
phere  at  0  degrees  F.,  60  degrees  F.,  80  degrees  F.,  and  100 
degrees  F.,  will  have,  respectively,  .829  inches,  .639  inches, 
.586  inches,  .534  inches  draft  on  the  water  gauges,  or  if  we 
take  static  at  60  degrees  F.  as  a  unit,  then  at  80  degrees 
F.  the  draft  would  be  decreased  8.3  per  cent.  At  100  de¬ 
grees  the  draft  would  be  decreased  16.5  per  cent  and  at  0 
degrees  F.  the  draft  would  be  increased  29.7  per  cent. 

The  figures  cited  show  the  variability  of  stack  draft  de¬ 
pending  on  the  then  existing  atmospheric  conditions  and 
temperature.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  about  80  per 
cent,  of  above  calculated  theoretical  draft  can  be  taken  as  a 
practical  standard  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  However, 
correctly  calculated  tables  serve  well  for  comparison  and 


they  are  generally  based  on  standard  conditions,  that  is, 
standard  air  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  or  an 
equivalent  barometric  pressure  of  29.92  inches.  As  barometric 
reading  and  air  pressure  vary  in  sympathy,  it  is  perhaps 
of  service  to  give  a  simple  rule  for  calculating  air  pressure 
from  barometric  reading. 

Rule — Multiply  barometric  pressure  in  inches  by  0.4908 
equals  pressure  of  air  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  Hence  at 
28.00  inch  barometric  the  air  pressure  would  be  28  times  0.4908 
equals  13.74  pounds  per  square  inch.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  stacks  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  volume  and 
also  the  weight  of  combustion  gases  and  all  other  vapor 
or  gases  that  may  have  to  be  carried  away. 

As  an  example  of  the  possible  variation  of  condition,  the 
following  may  be  cited:  If  we  take  one  pound  of  a  certain 
coal  burned  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  air,  for  a  stand¬ 
ard,  we  would  then  have  the  following  approximate  theoret¬ 
ical  temperatures  of  combustion  as  follows: 

1  time  theoretical  air,  about  5000  degrees  F. 

1  y2  times  theoretical  air,  about  3500  degrees  F. 

2  times  theoretical  air,  about  2680  degrees  F. 

3  times  theoretical  air,  about  1810  degrees  F. 

and  so  on.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  air  quantity  is 
an  important  factor  in  controlling  the  arising  temperatures 
and  the  weights  and  volumess  of  combustion  gases  as  well 
as  proper  or  sufficient  stack  power  must  be  present  to  take 
care  of  all  of  these  arising  conditions.  I  spoke  of  other 
gases,  referring  in  this  case  more  particularly  to  carbonic 
acid  gas  that  comes  from  calcerous  clays  during  burning. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  or  carbon  dioxide,  as  it  is  named  by  some, 
weighs  0.12  pounds  per  cubic  foot  as  against  air  only  0.08, 
or  one  pound  of  air  occupies  a  space  of  12.38  cubic  feet, 
whilst  carbonic  acid  gas  only  a  volume  of  8.152  cubic  feet, 
but  figuring  either  way  the  stack  power  must  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  extra  weight  and  volume  as  these  quan¬ 
tities  are  auxiliary  to  the  ordinary  products  of  combustion. 
The  stack  power  must  be  especially  taken  care  of  in  contin¬ 
uous  kilns  as  they  sometimes  operate  with  seven  or  eight 
times  the  theoretical  amount  of  air. 

The  next  element  which  enters  into  the  draft  problem  is 
the  expansion  of  the  gases  in  the  combustion  shamber,  for 
for  each  degree  of  heat  added  the  gas  expands  0.002038,  or 
for  1800  degrees  additional  temperature  the  volume  would 
then  be  1800  by  0.002038  equals  3.6684  plus  1,  equals  4.6684 
times  the  original  volume.  This  expansion,  in  a  way,  causes 
a  back  pressure  against  the  grate  surface  and  in  a  measure 
retards  the  ingress  of  air  through  the  grate  bars.  The 
smaller  size  the  solid  fuel,  the  smaller  should  the  respective 
openings  be  in  the  grate  surface.  The  smaller  the  fuel  the 
tighter  the  fuel  may  pack  on  the  grates  and  thereby  also 
cut  down  the  rate  of  flow  of  air  through  the  grates. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  retarding  influence  of  draft  by 
grate  and  fuel  resistance,  will  submit  the  following,  based 
on  a  fuel  consumption  of  ten  pounds  and  twenty  pounds 
fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour: 

Draft  force  required  in  inches  for  10  lbs.  20  lbs. 


Bituminous  coal,  run  of  mine  . 045  .10 

Bituminous  coal,  slack  . 070  .15 

Semi-bituminous,  run  of  mine  . 075  .20 

Chain  grate  for  bituminous  coal . 090  .24 

Anthracite  pea  . 115  .445 

No.  1  anthracite  buckwheat  . 230  .66 

No.  2  anthracite  buckwheat . 390  1.23 


It  is  shown  very  clearly  that  the  finer  the  coal  the  greater 
the  resistance  of  the  fuel  on  the  grate  surface. 

Since  an  air  pressure  of  14.76  pounds  per  square  inch 
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at  normal  barometric  pressure  supports  a  column  of  water 
1  inch  square  and  34  feet  high  (34  by  12  equals  480  inches), 
therefore  one  inch  of  water  would  equal  a  pressure  of 
q476^_480)  0.036  pounds  per  square  inch  and  by  multiplying 
inches  of  water  draft  by  0.036  would  give  the  pressure  in 

pounds.  . 

The  next  part  of  the  problem  that  confronts  us  is  the 

setting  of  the  brick,  in  that  too  tight  setting  causes  too 
much  friction  and  retards  the  movement  of  the  heat  and  too 
open  setting  does  not  hinder  or  impede  the  flow  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  gases  sufficiently  to  allow  a  proper  and  adequate 
absorption  of  heat  by  the  wares  to  be  burnt.  At  the  1909 
convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  the  writer  presented  a  paper 
on  “Draft  Governed  By  Setting”  and  shall  cite  two  conditions 

from  this  paper. 

A=setting  5  on  2  or  30  on  12. 

B=setting  11  on  4  or  33  on  12. 

As  in  B  there  are  three  more  brick  set  on  12  than  in  A, 
consequently  thereby  the  flue  space  is  cut  down  10  per  cent, 
therefore  increased  draft  capacity  must  be  provided  for,  if 
speed  must  be  kept  up.  For  further  information  on  this 
setting  problem  the  reader  is  referred  to  February,  1909,  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

So  far  this  paper  has  only  dealt  with  variable  stack 
draft,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  into  fan  oi  me¬ 
chanical  draft  which,  in  clay  craft,  is  applied  either  as  forced 
or  induced  draft.  The  beauty  about  fan  draft  is  its  reliabil¬ 
ity,  in  being  independent  of  atmospheric  conditions.  But 
fan  draft,  per  se,  does  not  eliminate  combustion  troubles 
at  all  times.  Proper  installation  and  manipulation  are  just 
as  important  as  when  using  stack  draft.  I  am  aware  of  a 
plant  using  force  draft,  and  the  smoke  nuisance  is  worse 
than  when  they  formerly  used  ordinary  draft.  I  also  recol¬ 
lect  a  plant  having  a  continuous  kiln,  where  a  fan  draft  had 
to  be  installed  before  the  kiln  proved  a  success,  as  the 
variable  stack  draft  at  times  caused  serious  damage. 

Personally,  the  writer  prefers  induced  fan  draft  because 
the  mechanism  is  close  to  the  end  where  the  spent  heat  gases 
pass  out.  A  species  of  draft  is  also  caused  on  the  injector 
principle  where  oil  or  gas  is  used  under  pressure.  The  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  entering  steam  caused  a  suction  that  prevents 
the  fire  from  blowing  out  and  thereby  creates  a  pressure 
in  the  kiln  that  will  force  the  combustion  products  out  to 
the  stack. 

The  writer  recalls  a  plant  where  gas  under  an  average 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  had  been  used  and  when  burning 
with  coal  had  been  tried,  the  stack  power  was  found  defi¬ 
cient.  Also  at  another  plant  where  gas  was  changed  to 
oil,  the  oil  burning  proved  a  failure  owing  to  insufficient 
stack  power.  With  all  these  explanations  in  mind,  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  state  that  stack  power  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  successful  operation  of  clayworking  industries 
and  the  customary  guesswork  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  old-time  saying  that  “we  will  make  everything  big 
enough  because  we  can  damper  to  suit,  is  a  wrong  policy 
and  should  be  cut  out,  as  extra  and  unnecessary  sizes  add 
extra  cost  and  expense.  A  good  kiln  constructor  should  and 
can  figure  on  the  amount  of  ware  to  be  set  in  the  kiln,  the 
amount  of  coal  to  be  burned  per  hour,  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface,  governing  the  speed  of  burning,  and  the  re¬ 
quired  temperatures,  the  proper  setting,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  correct  stack  power  for  proper  draft,  otherwise 
everything  gone  before  may  prove  worthless. 


NEWS  ITEM. 


Mr.  F.  B.  DeGress,  for  over  ten  years  New  York  district 
manager  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  has  resigned 
from  that  company  to  assume  the  position  of  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Pulsometer  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City.  Besides  looking  after  the  sales  end  of  the  busi- 


ness  Mr.  DeGress  is  also  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments 
with  a  view  to  improving  certain  features  of  the  pulsometer 
in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  general  pumping  work  in 
power  plants,  industrial  establishments,  etc.,  so  that  it  may 
become  as  popular  for  this  class  of  work  as  it  is  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  contracting  field,  where  it  is  now  so  well  known. 


HOLLOW  BLOCK  SILO. 


A  VITRIFIED  CLAY  block  silo  built  upon  Meadowview 
Farm,  owned  by  A.  P.  Grout,  near  Winchester,  Ill-, 
in  September,  1909,  was  immediately  filled  with  en¬ 
silage  and  has  proved  a  wonderful  success  since  that  time, 
showing  no  cracks. 

This  silo  is  12  feet  inside  diameter,  40  feet  high  and  has 
a  capacity  for  100  tons  of  ensilage.  The  bottom  is  8  feet  in 
the  ground  upon  10  inches  of  cement,  which  was  poured 
in  a  hole  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Thirty-eight  blocks  are  re¬ 
quired  for  one  course,  and  fifty-three  courses  will,  carry  it  to 
a  height  of  40  feet.  This  calls  for,  after  deducting  eight 
blocks  for  each  of  the  six  openings,  1,996  blocks. 

Hollow  spaces  in  the  blocks  and  the  spaces  between  were 


Vitrified  Clay  Block  Silo. 


filled  with  concrete  and  slightly  tamped  to  fill  all  crevices. 
The  silo  was  reinforced  with  two  No.  9  galvanized  wiies 
placed  in  the  grooves  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  top  of  each 
course,  and  these  wires  are  connected  by  short  wires  of  the 
same  size  securely  fastened  to  the  horizontal  wires  above 
and  below  at  a  number  of  places.  The  openings  are  24  x  36 
inches.  In  making  this  silo  seventy  sacks  of  cement  were 
used.  No  cost  was  kept  of  sand  and  gravel,  as  they  were 
obtained  from  a  creek  bed  on  the  farm.  The  blocks  cost  Mr. 
Grout  ten  cents  each,  f.  o.  b.  White  Hall,  from  the  White  Hall 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Stoneware  Company  of  White  Hall,  Ill.  The 
inner  surface  is  hard  and  smooth  and  impervious  to  moisture 

and  acids.  _  . 

Mr.  Grout  is  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute,  and  that  organization,  which  is  interested  m 
the  promotion  of  silos,  together  with  other  phases  of  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture,  will  urge  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State  the 
use  of  the  cheaply  constructed  and  perfectly  satisfactory  vit¬ 
rified  clay  block  silo.  s-  p-  Rl>0, 
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IRRIGATED  LANDS  IN  THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 
SAVED  BY  DRAINAGE. 


(Continued  from  July  Issue.) 


“It  is  said  that  in  some  localities  the  subsoil  is  sandy  for 
50  feet  in  depth  and  water  will  readily  pass  downward  to  that 
depth.  In  other  localities,  however,  a  layer  of  heavy  clay  is 
encountered  at  from  8  to  12  feet  below  the  surface,  preventing 
the  downward  passage  of  water.  The  rise  of  ground  water 
is  caused  by  putting  more  water  into  the  ground  than  the  sub¬ 
soil  will  carry  away.  Nearly  all  subsoils  will  allow  a  flow  of 
■water,  but  in  some  cases  the  material  composing  them  may 
be  so  compact  that  the  water  moves  very  slowly,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  storage  reservoir  is  formed.  This  is 
especially  true  where  waves  of  highly  impervious  clay  or 
ridges  of  shale  or  rock  occur  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off 
the  underground  flow.  If  the  strata  of  subsoil  are  composed 
of  a  porous  material,  and  are  continuous,  the  underground 
flow  may  be  considerable.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  a 
good  slope  to  both  the  soil  and  layers  of  subsoil,  and  where 
the  latter  is  of  sand  or  gravel  formation  and  where  irrigation 
water  is  used  judiciously,  land  may  be  cultivated  indefinitely 
without  the  ground  water  rising  enough  to  cause  injury  to 
crops.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  since  seepage  waters  from 
canals  or  higher  lying,  more  pervious  irrigated  lands,  or  an 
excessive  use  of  irrigation  water,  usually  supply  a  greater 
amount  than  will  pass  off  through  the  subsoil.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  ground  water  will  rise  slowly  but  surely  unless  arti¬ 
ficial  drainage  be  supplied.  The  subsoil  should  be  considered 
as  a  natural  drain,  and  if  it  is  deficient,  assistance  must  be 
rendered  by  providing  artificial  means. 

“A  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  the  Pecos  valley  at 
Barstow,  Texas,  shews  that  the  permanent  water  table  was 
originally  20  to  30  feet  below  the  surface,  while,  after  12  or 
14  years  of  irrigation,  ground  water  had  in  some  instances 
risen  to  and  run  off  over  the  surface,  making  a  system  of  ex¬ 
tensive  outlet  ditches  necessary. 

“A  Farmers’  Bulletin  of  this  department  gives  two  in¬ 
stances  of  land  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  filled  with 
ground  water  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
One  instance  cited  is  in  the  Bear  river  valley,  Boxelder  coun¬ 
ty,  Utah,  where  the  valley  lands  have  varying  slopes,  with 
the  heaviest  ones  near  the  hills  and  the  lightest  near  the  river 
The  soils  range  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  clay,  and  are  very 
deep.  The  cuts  of  the  Bear  and  Malade  rivers  are  from  50 
to  100  feet  deep,  and  it  was  thought  would  afford  excellent 
drainage,  but  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  favorable  conditions 
many  of  the  lower  lands  were  affected  by  the  rise  of  ground 
water  and  alkali  soon  after  the  water  was  turned  on.  An¬ 
other  instance  noted  was  in  Emery  county,  Utah,  where  the 
soil  is  an  alluvial  sandy  loam,  in  which  was  found  a  layer  of 
shale.  This  layer  was  sometimes  found  at  or  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  sometimes  several  feet  deep.  Immediately  below 
the  shale,  however,  is  an  open,  broken  layer  of  about  the 
same  material  which,  it  wac  thought,  would  afford  excellent 
drainage,  but  within  a  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  irri¬ 
gation  wet  spots  and  alkali  began  to  appear  and  soon  whole 
farms  had  to  be  abandoned. 

“It  is  the  history  of  irrigated  land  that  nearly  all  of  it 
sooner  or  later  fills  with  water  and  has  to  be  drained. 
Numerous  other  cases  could  be  named,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  heavy  clay  soils  of  the  Rio 


Grande  delta  soon  fill  with  ground  water,  and  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  instances  where  the  lighter  soils  along  the  resaca  banks 
have  become  filled  and  the  alkali  concentrated  so  that  no 
vegetation  whatever  will  grow. 

“In  all  the  lighter  soils  seepage  water  will  pass  freely,  and 
a  large  amount  may  be  expected  to  and  does  pass  into  the 
ground.  It  is  reported  by  reliable  officials  that  in  some  cases 
their  canals  lose  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  water  between  the 
river  and  the  farms.  Add  to  this  the  excessive  amount  of 
irrigation  water  applied,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  even 
the  deepest  soils  will  fill  up.  Actual  current  meter  measure¬ 
ment  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  in  the  Pecos  valley  over 
two  feet  of  water  have  been  applied  in  one  irrigation,  and  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  delta  10  inches  per  irrigation  have  been 
applied  about  every  10  days.  If  the  voids  of  the  soil  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  33  per  cent,  then  1  foot  of  water  applied  will  fill  (i 
feet  of  soil.  Considering  all  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  28  inches  and  the  maximum  00 
inches,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  large  percentage,  if  not  all, 
of  the  lands  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  will  in  time  fill 
up  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that  drainage  will  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Methods  of  Reclaiming. 

“Similia  similibus  curantur. 

“The  hair  of  the  dog  will  cure  the  bite.  (Evils  of  irriga¬ 
tion  waters  cured  by  water  of  drainage.) 

“The  popular  cry  of  ‘Back  to  the  land,’  has  come  at  a  time 
when  more  than  ever  before  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  both 
rid  and  marsh,  are  being  given  careful  consideration,  both  by 
government  experts  and  private  parties.  Arid  lands  that, 
have  been  once  reclaimed  by  irrigation  and  again  lost  by  the 
rise  of  ground  water  in  the  soils  and  by  excessive  deposits  of 
alkali,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  irrigation  waters,  are  not 
to  be  abandoned.  Patient,  systematic  study  of  the  conditions 
of  each  individual  case  have  disclosed  methods  that  promise 
to  re-reclaim  these  lands,  and  drainage  has  been  found  to  be 
the  solution  of  both  the  alkali  and  ground  water  difficulties. 
For  the  removal  of  alkali  flooding  and  underdrainage  has 
proven  the  most  successful  method  yet  tried.  This  water  will 
dissolve  and  carry  out  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  the  salt 
present,  and  if  enough  water  can  be  forced  through,  the  sol¬ 
uble  salts  can  in  time  be  leached  out. 

“In  this  method  of  reclamation  it  is  desirable  to  put  the 
drains  deep  enough. to  hold  the  water  table  down  4 y2  or  5  feet 
below  the  surface  in  order  that  evaporation  may  not  draw 
readily  from  it.  It  has  been  found  by  the  engineers  of  this 
office  that  when  the  water  table  is  held  down  4*4  or  5  feet 
below  the  surface  evaporation  takes  place  very  slowly  and 
that  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  the  judicious  use  of 
irrigation  water  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  cultivation  will 
prevent  any  serious  rise  of  the  alkali.  As  previously  stated, 
if  more  water  is  put  downward  through  the  soil  than  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  up  through  it  by  evaporation  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  alkali  concentrating  in  harmful  quantities.” 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Government  expert 
show: 

1.  There  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  alkali  in  the  most 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  soils  if  it  is  kept  distributed, 
but  if  allowed  to  become  concentrated  by  seepage  and  evapo¬ 
ration  there  is  sufficient  in  nearly  all  of  the  soils  to  prevent 
plant  growth. 

2.  The  usual  methods  of  irrigation  farming  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  alkali  at  the  surface.  When  the  soil  becomes 
filled  with  ground  water  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  surface, 
alkali  is  concentrated  very  rapidly.  In  general,  the  allowable 
alkali  content  for  a  heavy  clay  soil  is  less  than  for  a  sandy 
one. 

3.  The  Rio  Grande  water  is  a  good  irrigation  water.  Any 
large  amount  of  alkali  concentrated  by  its  use  will  necessarily 
come  from  the  soil. 

4.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  time  the  soils  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  valley  will  fill  up  with  ground  water  near  enough 
to  the  surface  to  cause  the  alkali  to  concentrate  in  harmful 
quantities,  and  that  extensive  drainage  works  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

5.  Any  soil  that  is  porous  enough  to  allow  the  ready  pas- 
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gage  of  water  can  be  reclaimed.  Sandy  or  loam  soils  can  be 
reclaimed  cheaper  than  heavy  clay  soils. 

6.  In  general,  the  lateral  drains  should  be  made  of  paral¬ 
lel  lines  of  tile  running  down  the  maximum  slope,  with  per¬ 
haps  an  intercepting  line  if  the  soil  is  porous  and  the  water 
comes  from  a  canal.  It  should  be  remembered  that  an  inter¬ 
cepting  ditch  must  be  laid  to  such  a  grade  that  there  is  less 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  it  than  through  the  soil  in 

the  direction  of  the  maximum  slope. 

7.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  thorough  drainage  does 
not  mean  a  ditch  one  or  two  feet  deep,  choked  with  weeds  and 
debris,  but  that  it  means  outlet  ditches  six  to  seven  feet  deep, 
with  laterals  4%  to  5  feet  deep,  and  at  such  distance  apart  that 
they  will  remove  the  water  from  the  soil  faster  than  it  is 
drawn  up  by  evaporation. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  TEXAS. 


BY  W.  D.  IIORNADAY. 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  importance  of  drainage  to  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  great  irrigation 
projects  have  been  established  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  decided  to 


practiced.  Crops  are  grown  exclusively  by  irrigation  and 
the  excess  of  water  brings  to  the  surface  the  salts  that  are 
in  the  soil  and  unless  drainage  is  practiced  the  land  may  be 
seriously  damaged.  Upon  some  of  the  sugar  plantations,  as 
well  as  other  farms  where  tile  is  used  for  drainage,  splendid 
results  have  been  accomplished  and  it  is  possible  that 
through  the  work  of  Mr.  Hall  and  his  practical  suggestions 
to  the  land  owners  there  will  be  a  great  impetus  given  to 
this  class  of  drainage. 

There  are  approximately  600,000  acres  ol  land  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river  that  are  available  for  irrigation 
and  which  in  time  must  be  brought  under  drainage  systems. 
Already  large  drainage  districts  have  been  created  and 
bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  main  ditch  systems 
of  carrying  off  the  flood  waters,  but  this  work  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  sub-irrigation  that,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  land  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  results.  Mr. 
Elliott  declares  that  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  val¬ 
ley  are  immense;  that  the  soil  is  of  marvelous  richness,  and 
that  the  problem  of  drainage  there  is  no  greater  than  that  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country  where  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  practiced. 

Tile  drainage  has  also  been  introduced  in  other  parts  of 
South  Texas  and  the  opportunities  for  tile  manufacturers 
are  increasing.  In  the  vicinity  of  Houston,  considerable 
drainage  of  this  kind  is  now  being  done.  The  federal  govern- 


A  Part  of  the  Government  Gardens  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  Where  Tile  Drainage  is  Used. 


station  a  drainage  engineer  at  the  South  Texas  gardens, 
which  are  located  upon  the  old  Fort  Brown  military  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  federal  government  has  already  done  considerable 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  drainage  needs  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  valley  territory  and  has  found  that  the  matter 
is  one  of  such  great  importance  that  the  locating  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  there  permanently  is  advisable.  J.  Hall,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  drainage  work  for  the  government  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  detailed  for  the  new 
position  here. 

C.  G.  Elliott,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  chief  of  drainage  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  recently  completed  an  investigation  of  the  lands  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  valley  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
South  Texas,  and  it  was  on  his  recommendation  that  an  en¬ 
gineer  was  given  a  permanent  detail  for  that  section.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  the  valley  territory,  Mr.  Elliott  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  investigating  the  results  that  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  upon  land  where  tile  drainage  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

This  type  of  drainage  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  for 
South  Texas  and  its  operation  has  been  watched  with  no  little 
interest  by  the  farmers  and  others  who  are  active  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  former  wilderness.  Conditions  in  the  val¬ 
ley  are  different  from  most  sections  where  tile  drainage  is 


ment  will  also  locate  one  of  its  drainage  experts,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  A.  Kipp,  at  Houston  and  he  will  devote  his  time  and 
energies  to  promoting  the  drainage  of  land  in  that  district. 


BIG  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN. 


The  Brickmakers  of  the  country  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  advertisement  headed  “LEARN  ABOUT  BRICK,’ 
which  will  appear  in  the  following  September  magazines: 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Everybody’s  Magazine. 

McClure’s. 

Good  Housekeeping. 

Craftsman. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Suburban  Life. 

Literary  Digest. 

Cosmopolitan  (dated  October). 

This  advertisement  will  appear  also  in  the  same  magazines 
for  October,  and  it  is  the  plan  of  The  Building  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  which  is  doing  this  advertising,  to  continue 
these  ads  through  the  fall. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  advertisement  will  bring  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  the  Brickmaker  and  Dealer,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  members  of  this  Association  to  whom  Weekly 
Bulletins  are  sent,  giving  the  name,  address,  etc.,  or  each 
inquirer. 
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MECHANICAL  AIDS  TO  SUCCESS  IN  MANUFACTURE. 


MODERN  THINKERS  tell  us  that  the  day  of  large 
achievements  is  waning  and  that  the  sun  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  progress  is  growing  dim  in  the 
west.  We  are  told  that  the  future  will  witness  the  evolution 
of  mind  development,  the  awakening  of  occult  research  and 
the  broadening  of  intelligence  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
hypnotic  and  telepathic  phenomena. 

These  subjects  are  speculative  and  interesting  to  those 
who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  devote  to  their  study. 
The  modern  man  and  his  ancestry  whose  whole  thought, 
ability  and  effort  have  been,  perforce,  concentrated  on  the 
task  of  procuring  daily  bread,  has  little  mental  or  physical 


bring  to  himself  and  humanity.  Legitimate  desire  for  and 
proper  employment  of  wrealth  are  commendable,  destructive 
only  when  they  degrade  and  stultify  the  natural  impulses 
of  moral  natures. 

After  all,  it  is  interesting  and  amazing  what  man  has  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  stress  of  competition  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  for  supremacy  in  this  age  of  commercialism.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  labor-saving  devices,  the  employment  of  ingenious 
short  cuts  to  results,  the  swift  adoption  of  whatever  offers 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  poverty  and  opulence,  all  stand 
as  evidence  of  the  trend  of  our  time. 

The  effort  to  supplant  the  human  laborer  is  a  marked 
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Modern  Method  of  Conveying  Brick  by  Means  of  a  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier. 


reserve  with  which  to  cope  with  matters  immaterial  and  ir¬ 
relevant. 

How  to  get  the  dollar,  and  how  to  get  it  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way,  is  the  effort  and  study  of  all  civilized  nations 
of  men.  It  is  the  universal  incentive  hack  of  all  achieve¬ 
ment.  Honesty,  morality  and  justice  have  been  submerged 
in  this  tremendous  tide  of  human  strife  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  How  amusing  must  be  the  situation  as  a  whole 
to  the  lover  of  the  ideal — the  very  few  who  have  kept  their 
raiment  white  and  unsullied  in  this  mad  race  for  place  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Mammon.  What  genuine  pity  is  inspired  when 
he  views  the  physical  wrecks  who  have  gained  their  souls’ 
desires  and  are  left  powerless  to  enjoy  life,  bereft  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  contentment 

Money  is  not  filthy  lucre,  nor  is  wealth  a  curse,  only 
when  they  blind  an  individual  to  the  blessings  they  may 


characteristic  of  modern  manufacturing  methods,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  before  the  individual  comprehension  how 
successful  these  efforts  have  become. 

No  conceivable  line  of  production  has  escaped  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mechanical  aids  to  hasten  output  and  lessen  op¬ 
erating  expense.  Even  the  lowly  brick  carrier  and  his 
wheelbarrow  have  had  to  give  way  to  a  simple  device  for 
handling  brick  and  tile.  It  consists  of  ball-bearing  rollers 
set  in  steel  frames  of  four  and  eight-foot  lengths  coupled  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  line  of  any  desired  length  adjusted  to  a 
slight  grade,  over  which  brick  travel  by  their  own  weight. 
This  simple  device  has  solved  a  perplexing  problem  for 
manufacturers  of  brick  and  is  being  eagerly  adopted  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mathews 
Gravity  Carrier  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  we  are  permitted 
to  show  illustrations  of  the  gravity  brick  carrier  at  work. 
We  do  this,  believing  that  our  readers  have  a  natural  interest 
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in  anything  which  will  have  the  effect  of  simplifying  their 
present  method  of  handling  their  product. 

We  might  illustrate  many  more  simple  and  inexpensive 
devices  for  securing  factory  economy  in  all  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion,  hut  space  will  not  permit. 

The  only  thought  we  wish  to  leave  with  our  readers  is 
this:  This  is  still  an  age  of  progress,  and  there  are  still 
new  things  under  the  sun,  and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  has  not  been  repealed.  The  successful  man  the  one 
who  survives — is  he  wTho  best  fits  himself  to  cope  w  ith  the 
great  enemy  of  factory  production — operating  expense. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


R.  R.  RICHARDSON,  secretary  of  the 
Building  Trades  Credit  Corporation,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  building  up  to 
the  present  time  this  year,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1910.  This 
seems  to  the  brick  people  to  be  impos 
sible,  as  their  sales  do  not  show  an  increase,  and,  in  fact, 
show  a  considerable  decrease,  at  the  same  time  the  totals, 
which  he  says  come  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
buildings,  may  be  correct.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
number  of  flat  buildings,  apartment  houses,  etc.,  which  use 
the  most  brick,  are  very  much  below  a  year  ago,  but  there 
has  been  a  good  many  large  office  buildings,  and  then  en¬ 
ter  largely  into  the.  volume  of  business  in  dollars  and  cents 
|  without  making  use  of  many  brick,  brick  being  confined  to 
facing  purposes.  This  may  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
totals  and  the  difference  in  brick  used. 

The  Kansas  City  brick  plants  are  not  nearly  so  busy  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Last  year  all  the  plants  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  were  in  full 
operation  up  to  this  time,  and  not  only  made  use  of  all 
their  own  teams  for  delivery  but  hired  all  they  could  get. 
This  year  but  two  plants  are  in  operation  and  it  keeps  them 
hustling  to  get  enough  business  to  keep  their  own  teams  at 
work.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  other  plants  here,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  Lyle  Brick  Company,  which  seems  to 
find  a  ready  demand  for  the  product  of  both  yards,  and 
Flanagan  Brothers,  who  use  the  bulk  of  the  brick  from  their 
plant  in  carrying  out  the  operations  of  the  construction 
company  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Some  of  the  brick  jobbers  are  reporting  a  good  business 
at  very  close  prices,  and  others  are  reporting  a  very  light 
business  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  brick  market  has  been  worked  for  all  there  was  in  it, 
and  that  while  prices  have  been  held  down  to  near  the  cost 
of  production,  a  good  many  brick  have  been  sold,  both  fiom 
the  city  plants  and  from  the  Kansas  plants. 

The  fact  that  about  half  the  plants  in  the  Kansas  gas 
field  are  now  closed  down,  when  they  should  be  in  full 
operation,  shows  that  they  could  not  find  a  sale  for  their 
output  at  prices  that  would  give  a  profit,  and  this  speaks 
plainer  than  anything  else  of  prevailing  conditions. 

Paving  brick  are  lighter  in  demand  than  they  have  been 
in  years,  and  this  is  caused  largely  by  the  citizens  deferring 
paving  contracts  that  had  been  contemplated  for  this  year. 

There  is  little  question  but  what  the  continued  dry 
weather  here  has  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  brick 
consumption.  The  territory  around  this  city  within  a  radius 
of  about  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles^  is  still  very  dry,  although 
the  main  part  of  the  trade  territory  has  had  plenty  of  rain 
of  late.  Where  the  rain  has  been  sufficient  the  jobbers  here 
are  reporting  good  sales  at  this  time,  showing  that  the  local 
dealers  are  getting  some  business.  On  the  other  hand  some 
localities  which  are  very  dry  are  having  a  demand  for  brick 
with  which  to  wall  up  wells  which  are  being  dug.  The  dry 
weather  has  forced  many  people  to  dig  new  wells,  and  where 
the  brick  dealers  were  alive  to  the  situation  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  brick  used  for  the  walls,  thus  making 
business  for  themselves  instead  of  the  rock  quarries. 

Business  down  in  Oklahoma  is  reported  to  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  as  that  state  has  been  favored  with  some  good  rains 


of  late,  and  there  is  a  fine  prospect  for  a  cotton  crop.  This 
has  caused  building  operations  to  look  up. 

The  Eadie  Building  Supply  Company  reports  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  poor  demand  for  brick  it  was  able  to  make  de¬ 
livery  of  300,000  more  brick  in  June  than  were  delivered  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year.  July  has  not  yet  been  fig¬ 
ured  up. 

Alfred  E.  Dickey,  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  who  made  his  home  in  Deepwater,  Mo.,  and 
had  charge  of  their  plant  at  that  point,  was  run  over  by 
a  new  locomotive  they  were  running  from  the  plant  out  to 
the  clay  pits,  and  instantly  killed.  He  was  riding  on  the 
running  board  and  must  have  been  jolted  off.  The  body 
was  brought  to  Kansas  City  for  burial.  Mr.  Dickey  was  one 
of  the  experts  of  this  big  company  in  the  manufacture  of 
tiling  of  the  various  kinds.  K-  A-  w- 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LOUISVILLE  BRICK  NEWS. 


OUISVILLE  SEEMS  to  be  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  biggest  building  booms  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  leading  real  estate  men,  and  though 
they  are  natural  boosters  and  optimists  and 
are  likely  to  put  bright  color  into  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
around  town  to  support  their  claims  that 
Louisville  is  doing  more  building  now  than 
ever  before. 

For  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 
hniidine-  in  the  suburbs  and  all 


through  the  residence  sections  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
big  downtown  buildings,  but  this  year  there  is  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  big  undertakings  downtown. 

One  of  the  leading  real  estate  men  figures  that  there  is 
$6,500,000  worth  of  building  operations  either  going  on  right 
now  or  provided  for  that  will  be  started  soon.  He  lists 
twenty-three  big  buildings  now  under  way  and  to  be  started 
soon,  including  the  new  city  hospital  to  cost  $1,000,000;  thfe 
Watterson  Hotel,  $750,000;  the  Tyler  Hotel,  $300,000;  New 
Y  M  C.  A.  Building,  $400,000;  the  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
great  newspaper  building,  $750,000,  and  many  others  that 
figure  up  into  the  quarter  million. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  in  prospect  a  new  ten-story 
apartment  building  near  Fourth  and  Broadway,  a  new  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Building,  and  it  is  said  that  there  will  be 
another  new  business  building  downtown. 

Anyway,  there  is  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  building 
going  on  in  Louisville  and  perhaps  more  doing  in  the  way 
of  using  building  brick  than  paving,  though  there  is  some 


paving. 

The  local  brick  people  report  from  fairly  busy  to  extreme¬ 
ly  busy.  A.  Dumesnil,  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  the  largest 
producers  here,  says  that  they  are  fairly  busy  and  running 
right  along  steady  with  a  good  demand  that  promises  to  take 
care  of  their  entire  output. 

M.  J.  Bannon,  who  is  interested  in  the  brick  business,  in 
three  ways,  the  sewer  pipe,  the  paving  brick,  and  building 
brick,  says  that  they  are  managing  to  keep  busy  all  the 
time,  but  trade  is  not  particularly  exciting.  They  have  a 
pretty  good  demand  for  sewer  pipe,  enough  to  keep  the  plant 
going  steadily.  There  is  some  paving  and  also  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  building  brick,  but  even  though  there  is  lots  of 
talk  of  building  booms  and  things  of  that  kind,  he  says  there 
is  really  no  heavy  tax  on  their  producing  capacity  to  supply 
the  needs. 

A.  Hillenbrand,  out  in  the  west  end,  reports  that  business 
is  fine  with  them  and  that  they  are  sold  for  iy2  million  ahead 
of  their  present  stock.  Naturally  they  are  as  busy  as  bees. 

T.  Bishop,  of  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  has  been 
lately  displaying  some  of  the  real  progressive  and  brick 
booster  spirit  by  building  a  new  brick  office  out  at  their  plant. 
Speaking  of  business,  he  says,  “We  seem  to  be  getting  our 
fair  share  of  orders  out  of  the  present  building  boom  m  Lou¬ 
isville.  We  have  all  the  orders  we  can  take  care  of  now  and 
it  looks  like  enough  in  sight  to  insure  running  at  full  capacity 
all  the  season.”  c>  ^ 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay-Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1  8 
P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawung  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Brick- laying  Machine:  Michele,  Falcone,  of  Cokedale, 
Colorado.  994,506.  Patented  June  6,  1911. — The  machine 
comprises  a  frame  carrying  grappling  hooks  at  one  end  and 
having  at  the  other  end  a  plurality  of  handles  or  levers  by 


means  of  which  the  hooks  may  be  operated.  The  frame  is 
supported  on  wheels  or  rollers.  The  operation  will  be  clear 
from  the  illustration. 


Brick  Machine:  Arthur  Stanley  Bacon,  of  Oklahoma,  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  994,560.  Patented  June  6,  1911. — This  machine  is 
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especially  designed  for  making  pressed  brick.  The  molds 
receive  the  plastic  material  from  the  hopper  and  are  then 
moved  forward  under  the  dies  31.  This  movement  carries 
the  previously  pressed  bricks  out  to  the  position  shown  in 
dotted  lines.  The  dies  or  presser  blocks  are  operated  by 
means  of  the  toggle  levers  52,  47,  which  are  moved  by  means 


of  the  shaft  16.  The  illustration  shows  a  vertical  section 
through  the  machine. 

Brick  Machine:  Ernest  F.  Wege,  of  La  Crosse,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  996,175.  Patented  June  27,  1911. — This  invention  relates 
to  an  improved  brick  molding  machine  whereby  bricks  of 
different  sizes  may  be  readily  formed.  The  novel  construc¬ 
tion  also  provides  improved  means  for  quickly  and  easily  de¬ 
livering  or  discharging  the  finished  bricks  from  the  machine. 
The  drawing  illustrates  a  side  view  of  the  complete  machine 


showing  the  device  open  and  ready  for  the  delivery  of  the 
finished  bricks.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  description. 


System  and  Apparatus  for  Hacking  Bricks:  Raymond  C. 

Penfield,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  13,256.  Reissued  June  6,  1911. 
— The  hacking  of  bricks,  i.  e.,  placing  the  molded  bricks  in 
proper  spaced  relation  in  stack  formation  for  drying  and 


burning,  is  usually  a  very  laborious,  tedious  and  relatively 
expensive  and  somewhat  destructive  procedure,  as  it  is  ac¬ 
complished  largely  by  hand. 

The  present  invention  aims  to  accomplish  automatically 
the  proper  hacking  of  the  bricks  and  delivery  thereof  to  the 
drying  kiln  or  drier  car  continuously  as  the  bricks  are 
molded  and  cut. 

In  its  preferred  embodiment,  the  invention  comprises  a 
series  of  carriers  or  clamping  means  arranged  to  receive  their 
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loads  of  bricks  while  in  motion,  being  for  this  purpose  op¬ 
erated  to  travel  at  the  loading  region  individually  in  unison 
with  the  cut  bricks  as  the  bricks  are  moved,  preferably  by 
belt,  after  being  cut  at  the  cut-off.  These  automatic  carriers, 
moving  in  unison  as  stated,  make  it  practicable  to  handle  the 
bricks  automatically  from  the  continuously  operating  brick 
machine  and  cut-off. 

The  specification  is  lengthy  and  contains  a  very  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  situation.  The  drawings  consist  of  thirty  fig¬ 
ures  and  are  much  too  complicated  to  permit  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  here.  Those  interested  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
complete  patent.  Our  illustration  shows  a  partial  side  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus. 


Brick-Grapple:  Henry  Weber,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  as¬ 
signor  to  American  Brick  Handling  Machine  Company,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  995,830.  Patented  June  20,  1911. — This  In¬ 
vention  relates  to  brick  grapples,  and  its  object  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  device  having  parts  of  particular  construction 
and  special  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other,  whereon 
a  number  of  bricks  may  be  stacked  in  open  order,  or  having 
the  bottom  row  of  bricks  arranged  in  open  order,  may  be 
placed  on  the  device  and  lifted  with  it,  the  device  being  con- 


BUSIER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  IN  MIDSUMMER. 


“Never  in  our  history,”  writes  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  “have  we  had  as  many  orders  on  hand  for  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  month  of  August  as  we  have  now,  and  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  same,  will  say  that  we  have  an  order 
for  an  ‘A’  machine,  double  shaft  pug  mill,  two  automatic  cut¬ 
ting  tables  for  Brazil,  South  America;  dry  pan,  elevators, 
screens,  double  shaft  pug  mill,  Imperial  machine  automatic 
brick  table,  automatic  tile  table,  tile  dies,  dump  cars,  winding 
drum  and  everything  for  a  complete  outfit  in  a  new  brick  and 
tile  plant  for  Wehinger  Brothers  at  Mansfield,  Ohio;  one 
special  Premier  machine  for  hollow-ware  for  The  Johnston 
Brothers  of  Clay  works,  Iowa;  an  Imperial  machine  for  The 
Goodwin  Tile  &  Brick  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  an 
Imperial  for  C.  Miller  &  Sons,  of  Clermont,  Iowa,  an  Imperial 
with  vertical  attachment  for  tile  up  to  20  inches  foi  Hoag- 
land,  Ind.;  an  Imperial  machine  with  automatic  table  for 
larger  sizes  of  tile  for  The  Illinois  Shale  Tile  Company,  of 
Albion,  Ill.; and  an  Imperial  machine  with  automatic  cutting 
tables  and  dies  for  The  Salem  Tile  &  Mercantile  Company,  of 
Salem,  Ore.  Then  we  have  an  order  for  a  Hummer  machine, 
with  crusher,  elevators,  dies,  etc.,  for  F.  M.  Baker,  of  De¬ 
fiance,  Ohio;  a  ‘D’  outfit  for  C.  A.  Nelson,  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Ohio;  a  side-cut  automatic  brick  table  and  two  automatic 


structed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  stack  of  bricks  after  they 
have  been  deposited  as  desired.  For  example,  this  invention 
may  be  employed  to  take  bricks  in  the  drying  kilns  or  cham¬ 
bers  of  a  brickmaking  plant,  and  to  be  carried  with  the  hi  icks 
and  to  set  them  in  the  burning  kilns,  and  then,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  stack  of  bricks  or  any  part  thereof,  this  invention 
may  be  withdrawn  from  its  engagement  with  the  bricks,  leav¬ 
ing  them  in  the  kiln  for  burning.  The  illustration  shows  a 
side  view  of  the  grapple. 


Brickmaking  Machine:  James  McLaughlin,  of  Riverdale, 
Illinois,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Samuel  T.  Jacobs,  of  River- 
dale,  Illinois.  995,622.  Patented  June  20,  1911.— This  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  brick  machines  of  that  type  in  which  a  stream 
of  clay  is  pressed  through  a  die  to  form  the  desired  shape. 
One  of  the  main  features  of  the  invention  is  to  ease  the  flow 
of  clay  through  the  mold  so  as  to  reduce  the  power  required. 
To  this  end  a  special  nozzle  is  provided  having  an  annulai 
opening  (E)  through  which  steam  is  fed  to  the  clay  as  it 
goes  through,  thereby  lubricating  the  same. 


995,622. 


tile  tables  for  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa;  special  automatic  table  for 
The  Ludowici-Celadon  Company,  of  New  Lexington,  Ohio; 
special  automatic  table  for  The  Ohio  Clay  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  hollow-ware;  a  large  automatic  table  for  The 
Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  of  Toronto,  Ontario;  a  clay  feeder 
and  granulator  for  Marion,  S.  C.;  and  a  large,  special  No.  3 
disintegrator  for  Johnston  Brothers,  of  Clayworks,  Iowa.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  we  have  a  number  of  orders  for  smaller  disinte¬ 
grators,  crushers  and  regular  automatic  tile  tables  for  all 
parts  of  the  country,  together  with  a  specially  built  Premiei 
machine  for  hollow-ware  and  conduits  for  The  Clay  Product 
Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  Not  only  are  we  busy,  but  we  have 
several  good  prospects  besides  that  we  expect  to  have  closed 
up  before  the  end  of  the  month.”  Messrs.  Fate  &  Co.  make 
a  line  of  heavy  stiff  clay  machinery,  etc.,  as  the  reader  may 
see  by  turning  to  their  ads  on  pages  238-239  of  this  issue. 


ASHLAND  FIRE  BRICK  PLANT  BEING  REBUILT. 


The  Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co.  is  busily  engaged 
various  work  throughout  the  country,  and  among  the  re¬ 
nt  contracts  received  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ashland  Fire 
ick  Co.’s  works  along  the  lines  originally  laid  out  by  Mr. 
autwein.  The  plant  will  be  electrically  driven  throughout 
d  a  new  power  plant,  grinding  room  and  hot  floor  is  under 
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construction.  New  kilns  will  be  built  shortly,  and  apparatus 
for  the  economic  handling  of  raw  and  finished  material  is  also 
being  installed.  When  finished  the  works  will  rank  among 
the  most  modern  fire  brick  plants  in  the  country  and  the 
reputation  of  this  company  for  turning  out  quality  brick 
which  they  have  already  established  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Mr.  Trautwein’s  large  and  varied  experience  in  fire  brick 
plant  construction  should  insure  them  a  works  to  be  proud  of 
in  every  respect. 

Written  for  The  Clay  Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


ELL— ANOTHER  MONTH  has  gone  by 
with  little  improvement  in  the  building 
situation  in  Chicago.  Labor  troubles 
are  still  smouldering.  The  slugging 
cases,  some  of  them  involving  murders, 
are  proceeding  in  the  local  courts,  and 
now  and  again  we  learn  of  sporadic 
outbursts  of  violence. 

As  one  well-known  building  material  dealer  phrased  it 
the  other  day:  “A  few  labor  leaders  have  spoiled  a  mighty 
good  summer.” 

And  he  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  building  trades  unions  have  suffered  more  by  reason 
of  the  present  situation  than  anybody  else,  and,  considering 
that  there  has  not  been  in  years  a  summer  when  building  ac¬ 
tivities  were  so  menaced  by  labor  troubles  and  disturbances, 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  As  is  so  frequently  the  case,  it 
has  been  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  labor  leaders  that  have 
been  at  stake  and  have  produced  the  trouble.  Into  the  most 
paralyzing  phase  of  the  labor  war  this  year,  the  question  of 
wages,  hours  or  working  conditions  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  union  men  never  entered  for  a  minute.  Except  for  the 
artificial  stimulation  of  trouble  for  selfish  reasons,  conditions 
were  such  that  the  rank  and  file  would  have  had  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  prosperous  season  of  it,  for  never  did  a  season  open 
with  more  of  promise  in  the  way  of  building  activity,  and 
work  certainly  would  have  been  plentiful. 

However,  two  rival  sets  of  labor  leaders,  each  chiefly 
anxious  not  for  the  prosperity  of  their  followers,  but  to  keep 
themselves  on  the  payrolls  of  their  respective  unions,  and 
knowing  that  the  greater  the  prestige  and  power  of  their 
unions,  the  better  their  own  positions  would  be  financially, 
and  would  seem  politically,  proceeded  to  foment  strife.  Each 
set  was  determined  to  undermine  the  other  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  its  own  importance.  As  a  result,  peace-loving,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  respectable  workingmen  with  families  to  sup¬ 
port,  were  beaten  up  and  threatened  with  death  by  hired 
sluggers — not  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  for 
everyone  of  them  carried  a  card,  but  because  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  union  represented  by  the  paid  sluggers  and 
gun  men  who  attacked  them.  Buildings  were  delayed  month 
after  month,  when  they  should  have  been  finished,  and  every 
prospective  builder,  from  large  interests  planning  sky¬ 
scrapers,  to  the  constructor  of  a  small  apartment  or  a  small¬ 
er  cottage,  were  deterred  from  going  into  a  situation  that 
promised  nothing  but  trouble  and  indefinite  delay.  There 
has  not  been  the  normal  amount  of  building  this  spring  and 
summer,  particularly  of  flat  building,  and  as  a  consequence 
rentals  are  going  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  fall. 

A  situation  like  this  makes  thoughtful  men  stop  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  desirability  of  the  initiative,  refer¬ 
endum  and  recall  propaganda,  originally  urged  by  the  Social¬ 
ists  and  now  urged  by  extremists  of  both  great  political 
parties,  who  give  it  the  general  title  of  “People’s  Rule 
Movement,”  and  who  conceive  to  to  be  so  popular  a  cam¬ 
paign  slogan  that  it  can  not  fail  to  carry  them  into  power. 
Analysis  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  developed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  startling  facts: 


1.  That  proposed  legislation  would  arise  from  sources 
wholly  irresponsible  and,  quite  possibly,  vicious. 

2.  That  signatures  to  petitions  are  notoriously  easy  to 
secure. 

3.  That,  therefore,  whether  or  not  a  law  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  for  final  judgment,  rests  not  upon  its 
merits,  but  upon: 

(a)  Attractive  phrasing  of  the  proposition. 

(b)  Its  backing  by  men  having  behind  them  cohesive 
organizations. 

4.  That  the  voters  would  be  called  on  to  pass  upon  a 
tremendous  mass  of  proposed  legislation.  (In  Oregon  the 
number  of  questions  submitted  have  increased  at  each  elec¬ 
tion  as  follows:  2 — 11 — 19,  and  last  November  thirty-two 
proposed  laws  and  constitutional  amendments.  At  the  same 
election,  Missouri  voters  were  required  to  pass  judgment  on 
nine,  Oklahoma  on  eleven,  and  South  Dakota  on  twelve  pro¬ 
posed  laws  and  constitutional  amendments.) 

5.  That  the  people  simply  have  not  the  time  to  study 
these  intricate  questions  as  they  ought  to  be  studied. 

6.  That,  as  a  result,  the  great  body  of  conscientious 
voters  decline  to  pass  upon  matters  with  which  they  have 
not  had  the  time  sufficiently  to  familiarize  themselves.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  wherever  legislation  was  enacted 
by  “direct”  means  last  fall,  it  was  carried  in  each  instance 
by  a  minority  of  all  the  voters  who  went  to  the  polls,  and  by 
the  further  significant  fact  that  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
initiative  and  referendum  is  declared  by  its  advocates  to 
have  proved  such  a  success,  no  measure  has  ever  received 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  and  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  voters  in 
the  Federation  or  in  any  of  its  component  Cantons,  has 
failed  to  vote  on  matters  of  “direct  legislation,”  both  for 
and  against. 

7.  That,  as  a  further  result,  instead  of  having  the  benefit 
of  the  ultimate  judgment  of  all  the  people,  which  true  pop¬ 
ular  leaders  from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  have  declared  indispensable  to  good  govern¬ 
ment,  we  shall  have  snap  judgment  of  minorities.  Further¬ 
more,  that  these  minorities  will  be  either  careless  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  formed,  or  will  be  guided  or  controlled  by  selfish 
interests  and  self-interested  leaders.  In  short,  that  it  will 
give  control  to  great  moneyed  interests  with  their  ability  to 
control  in  main  the  channels  of  publicity  and  advertising, 
and  to  hire  the  silver  tongues  of  unscrupulous  demagogues, 
and  the  political  “bosses,”  or,  if  you  please,  to  the  industrial 
“bosses”  with  their  compact  organizations. 

8.  That  the  best  legislation  is  ever  a  matter  of  compro¬ 
mise,  by  which  the  interests  of  all  are  conserved,  and  that 
under  the  initiative  no  compromise — no  amendment — is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  people  who  inform  themselves  even  can  not  exer¬ 
cise  their  best  judgment,  but  must  take  the  matter  submit¬ 
ted  to  them  (not  by  their  elected  public  servants,  but  by 
self-constituted  and  irresponsible  individuals)  and  either  vote 
up  the  bad  with  the  good  that  may  be  in  a  measure — the  in¬ 
justice  with  the  benefit;  or  vote  down  the  good  to  get  rid 
of  the  bad.  Imagine  the  people  of  this  vast  country,  with  its 
diversity  of  interests,  passing  a  tariff  measure  by  direct 
legislation— a  measure  which,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be 
scientifically  adjusted  to  meet  the  revenue  needs  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  just  industrial  needs  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  whole  country  on  the  other, 
and  must  at  the  same  time  be  equitable  with  reference  to 
the  varying  demands  of  each  section. 

And,  finally,  it  is  of  extreme  significance  that  the  same 
radical  leaders  who  ever  are  seeking  extreme  and  unreason¬ 
able  curbs  upon  the  courts,  upon  the  police  and  the  militia, 
through  the  normal  channels  of  legislation,  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  foremost  in  urging  the  initiative  and  say  openly  they 
want  it  because  they  believe,  under  its  provisions,  they  can 
secure  their  kind  of  legislation. 

It  is  also  significant  that  these  same  radicals  are  foremost 
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in  demanding  the  recall,  and  it  is  worth  considering  what 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  tendency  of  public  executives  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  the  face  of  unreasoning  prejudice, 
when  it  will  he  possible  for  a  small  faction  to  cause  an  un¬ 
popular  official  to  stand  the  expense  of  a  second  campaign 
in  the  midst  of  his  term  of  administration;  for  it  is  certainly 
true  that  any  faction  with  sufficient  cohesive  power  to  make 
a  demonstration  of  violence  or  conduct  a  vigorous  political 
campaign,  will  have  sufficient  cohesive  strength  to  circulate 
successfully  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  an  official  which  it 
believes  opposed  to  its  self-interests.  The  profound  danger  of 
applying  the  recall  to  the  judiciary  has  been  well  emphasized 
by  President  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  others. 

The  conviction  of  four  of  the  alleged  labor  sluggers  in  the 
Cook  County  Criminal  Court  on  the  night  of  August  4,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  building  situation, 
and  a  belated  building  boom  may  follow  within  a  few  weeks, 
if  the  expectations  of  the  optimists  are  realized.  Unless  these 
expectations  are  realized,  however,  a  long  and  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  is  likely  to  ensue.  The  employing  interests  in  the  circle 
of  builders  already  have  been  driven  to  band  themselves  to¬ 
gether  against  the  warring  labor  leaders,  and  are  threaten¬ 
ing  a  lockout  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  present  sit¬ 
uation.  In  the  long  run,  such  a  move  probably,  would  prove 
effective,  but  it  would  be  a  measure  painful  to  the  whole 
community,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  unnecessary. 

Once  the  labor  trouble  is  quieted,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
new  building  going  on,  especially  in  the  downtown  and  cen¬ 
tral  industrial  districts.  Charles  A.  Stevens  and  Brothers 
have  secured,  by  lease  and  purchase,  two  valuable  pieces  of 
property  adjoining  their  present  store,  and  this  is  said  to 
mean  a  fine  new  store  building  on  State  street,  and  will  make 
the  east  side  of  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Randolph  street 
to  Congress  street,  a  solid  front  of  rather  modern  structures. 
The  Joseph  E.  Otis  heirs  are  planning  a  twenty-story  “sound¬ 
proof”  building  for  the  use  of  musical  studios  on  East  Van 
Buren  street.  Rand-McNally  are  going  ahead  with  their 
great  building  at  Clark,  Harrison  and  LaSalle  streets  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  situation  will  permit,  and  the  Rogers  &  Hall 
Company,  printers,  are  planning  a  ten-story  home  at  LaSalle 
and  Polk  streets. 

The  biggest  thing  in  prospect,  however,  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  great  new  passenger  station  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad.  Persistent  buying  of  West  Side  property  is 
said  by  those  who  know,  to  point  unquestionably  to  this 
conclusion.  All  in  all,  it  would  have  been  a  record-breaking 
year  if  it  had  not  been  spoiled,  and  even  yet  there  is  time 
for  considerable  profitable  activity,  unless  things  get  worse. 

The  common  brick  men  are  reported  to  be  especially 
“peeved”  over  the  situation,  as  they  have  their  troubles  well 
settled,  according  to  report,  and  have  been  in  a  position  to 
have  made  money,  with  enough  to  go  around  for  all. 

Scrip. 


NEW  ORLEANS  BRICKMAKER  MAKES  LONG 
AUTOMOBILE  TRIP. 


Among  recent  visitors  at  the  Clay-Worker  sanctum  was 
Mr.  Fritz  Salmen,  the  well-known  brickmaker  of  Slidell,  La., 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  is  touring  the  country  in  an 
automobile.  Mr.  Salmen  and  his  family  spent  several  months 
in  California,  had  his  car  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  there 
were  going  to  New  York  via  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  White  Mountains,  and  such  other  places  as  may  strike 
their  fancy.  In  the  meantime  work  is  going  on  steadily  at  his 
brick  plant,  where  they  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  in  the  very  near  future. 


The  J.  B.  Carter  Construction  Company  has  installed  a 
7'  7%"  dry  pan  of  Stevenson’s  make  at  Mt.  Savage,  Pa.,  for 
grinding  and  for  concrete  work  on  railroads. 


GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  PYROMETERS  IMPEL  AMER¬ 
ICA’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS  TO  ENLARGE 
THEIR  MANUFACTORY. 


The  Brown  Instrument  Company,  the  first  concern  to  man¬ 
ufacture  pyrometers  in  the  United  States  and  whose  offices 
and  laboratory  have  been  located  at  311  Walnut  street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  since  1860,  has  been  forced  to  move  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  by  the  great  increase  in  its  business,  which  has  more 
than  quadrupled  during  the  past  five  years.  The  business 
was  originally  established  by  Edward  Brown  and  bore  his 
name  until  recently,  when  an  incorporated  company  was 
formed,  of  which  Richard  P.  Brown  is  president. 

As  electrical  instruments  play  an  important  part  in  the 
construction  of  pyrometers,  it  has  been  Mr.  Brown’s  desire 
to  be  able  to  superintend  the  construction  of  milli-voltmeters 
for  use  in  their  pyrometers,  so  as  to  best  design  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  pyrometric  use. 

With  this  end  in  view,  Mr.  Brown  has  become  president  ol 
the  Keystone  Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
which,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  manufacturing  volt¬ 
meters  and  ammeters,  and  the  shops  and  laboratory  of  the 
Brown  Instrument  Co.  are  being  combined  with  those  of  the 
Keystone  Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  at  Ninth  street  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  avenue,  Philadelphia,  which  places  the  Brown  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  in  the  unique  position  of  controlling  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  milli-voltmeters  for  their  pyrometers,  even  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  materials,  such  as  magnets. 

The  voltmeters  and  ammeters  manufactured  by  the  Key¬ 
stone  Electrical  Co.  have  been  always  designed  in  a  manner 
to  particularly  meet  general  industrial  service,  and  under  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Brown,  slight  changes  in  construction  have 
been  made,  which  will  particularly  recommend  them  to  en¬ 
gineers  who  will  recognize  these  improvements.  Their  sales 
will  also  doubtless  increase  through  the  live  organization  of 
the  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  and  the 
Keystone  Electrical  Co.  will  manufacture  pyrometers,  ther¬ 
mometers,  speed  indicators,  draft  gauges,  recording  gauges, 
voltmeters  and  ammeters.  In  fact,  they  are  now  in  a  position 
to  manufacture  or  repair  practically  any  type  of  instrument. 

In  addition  to  the  works  and  office  at  Ninth  street  and 
Montgomery  avenue,  Philadelphia,  an  office  will  also  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  present  at  311  Walnut  street,  and  the  branch 
offices  of  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  will,  of  course,  also  be  continued. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  STEELE  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


J  C  Steele  &  Sons,  builders  of  brick  and  tilemaking  ma¬ 
chinery,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  report  that  the  season  continues 
very  busy  with  them  and  that  they  have  recently  shipped 
brickmaking  outfits  and  equipment  as  follows: 

A  15,000  capacity  per  day  outfit  to  Drakes,  S.  C. 

A  25,000  capacity  per  day  outfit  to  McDade,  Texas. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

A  40,000  capacity  outfit,  including  Steele  Drying  System, 

to  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

A  25,000  capacity  outfit  to  Dunn,  N.  C. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Parkersburg,  N.  C. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Ayresville,  Ga. 

A  25,000  capacity  outfit  to  Seaford,  Del. 

A  75,000  capacity  outfit  to  Marshall,  Texas. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Panola,  Ala. 

A  25,000  capacity  outfit,  side  cut,  to  Vincennes,  Ind. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Saluda,  S.  C. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Milliken,  Colo. 

A  15,000  capacity  outfit  to  Contreras,  Mexico. 

A  40,000  capacity  outfit,  including  the  Steele  Drying  Sys¬ 
tem,  has  just  been  shipped  to  Taft,  Cal. 

A  25,000  capacity  outfit  to  Marianna,  Fla. 
shipped:  Nettleton,  Miss.;  Augusta,  Ga.;  Brewton,  Ala.; 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  C.;  Clarks,  N.  C.,  also  Camp  Hill,  Ala. 

A  75,000  capacity  cutting  table  has  just  been  forwarded 

to  large  brickworks  near  Molino,  Fla. 

Equipment  for  Steele  Lift  Car  Drying  System  has  been 
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WISCONSIN  ASSOCIATION  WINS  BIG  VICTORY. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’  asso¬ 
ciation  has  won  a  brilliant  victory  in  its  fight  for 
a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on  clay  products, 
before  the  Railway  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  A  sweeping 
cut,  amounting  to  approximately  33  1-3  per  cent.,  is  made  in 
the  schedule  of  rates  by  the  order  of  the  commission,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  railroad  companies  a  short  time  ago.  While  the 
commission  has  at  this  time  under  advisement  the  petition 
of  the  railroads  that  the  reduction  be  not  made  effective,  it 
is  believed  that  the  order  will  stand. 

The  action  of  the  commission  is  without  doubt  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  that  Wisconsin  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  have 
ever  received,  and  assures  the  future  prosperity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  Wis¬ 
consin  manufacturers  are  able  to  compete  with  outside  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  have  been  able  to  undersell  in  Wisconsin  by 
reason  of  advantageous  interstate  freight  rates. 

Under  the  existing  interstate  rates  and  the  rates  in  force 
before  the  commission  ordered  the  reduction,  Chicago  brick 
manufacturers,  for  inlstance,  were  able  to  ship  brick  into 
any  part  of  Wisconsin  cheaper  than  any  Wisconsin  manufac¬ 
turer  or  dealer  could.  The  interstate  rate  was  approximately 
one-third  lower  than  the  local  rates  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
commission’s  order  purposes  to  make  them  equal. 

The  battle  for  equal  rates  dates  back  several  years.  The 
Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  year  after  year, 
adopted  resolutions  at  their  annual  conventions,  praying 
that  the  commission  reduce  the  local  rates.  To  hasten  the 
matter,  John  Ringle,  then  president  of  the  association,  was 
authorized  at  the  last  meeting  to  enter  a  petition  before  the 
commission.  Several  lengthy  hearings  were  held  and  late 
in  July  the  order  was  handed  down.  The  railroads  immedi¬ 
ately  petitioned  for  a  rehearing,  which  was  held.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  manufacturers  reiterated  their  arguments  and  the 
commission  took  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Probably  no  order  of  the  commission  directing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  within  the  time  of  its  existence  has  been 
so  sweeping  in  its  jurisdiction  and  effect  as  the  order  rela¬ 
tive  to  brick.  For  instance,  the  15-mile  rate,  which  was 
3.5  cents  per  100,  is  reduced  to  2  cents;  the  25-mile  rate, 
from  4  cents  to  2.3  cents;  the  50-mile  rate,  from  5  cents  to 
3.5  cents,  and  the  75-mile  rate  from  5.5  cents  to  3.7  cents. 
The  rates  ordered  by  the  commission  per  100  pounds  are  as 
follows: 


Five  miles  or  under . 

Ten  miles  or  under  . 

Fifteen  miles  oV  under . 

Twenty  miles  or  under  . . . . 
Twenty-five  miles  or  under. . 

Thirty  miles  or  under  . 

Thirty-five  miles  or  under  . . 

Forty  miles  or  under  . 

Forty-five  miles  or  under  . . 

Fifty  miles  or  under  . 

Fifty-five  miles  or  under  . . 

Sixty  miles  or  under  . 

Sixty-five  miles  or  under  . . 
Seventy  miles  or  under 
Seventy-five  miles  or  under. 
Eighty  miles  or  under  . . . 
Eighty-five  miles  or  under. 

Ninety  miles  or' under . 

Ninety-five  miles  or  under  . . 
One  hundred  miles  or  under. 


1.70  cents  per  hundred 

1.85  “ 

2.00  “ 

2.15  “ 

2.30  “ 

2.45  “ 

2.60  “ 

2.75  “ 

2.90  “ 

3.05  “ 

3.15  “ 

3.30  “ 

3.45  “ 

3.60  “ 

3.70  “ 

3.80  “ 

3.90  “ 

4.00  “ 

4.10  “ 

4.20  “ 


Minimum  weight  is  fixed  at  50,000  pounds  per  car,  except 
that  in  cases  of  less  than  50,000  pounds,  the  marked  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  car  shall  be  the  minimum. 

The  commission  orders  that  the  railroads  make  effective 
between  their  various  lines,  for  distances  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  100  miles,  joint  rates  1  cent  per  100  pounds  higher  than 


the  above  rates.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  com¬ 
panies  discontinue  rates  at  present  in  effect  for  distances 
between  100  and  300  miles  and  substitute  therefor  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates: 


Miles. 

Cents.  |  Miles. 

Cents. 

110 . 

.  4.30|210 . 

.  5.40 

120 . 

.  4.40  j220 . 

.  5.60 

130 . 

.  4.50)230 . 

.  5.80 

140 . 

.  4.60  240 . 

.  6.00 

150 . 

.  4.70|250 . 

.  6.20 

160 . 

.  4.80  260 . 

.  6.40 

170 . 

.  4.901280 . 

.  6.80 

180 . 

.  5.00  j  270 . 

.  6.60 

190 . 

.  5.10j290 . 

.  7.00 

200 . 

.  5.201300 . 

.  7.20 

The  reduction,  as  stated,  applies  to  tile  as  well  as  brick, 
and  includes  practically  everything  that  can  be  classed  as  a 
clay  product. 

Wisconsin  clay  manufacturers  naturally  are  highly  elated 
over  the  commission’s  action  and  feel  highly  optimistic  as 
regards  the  future  of  the  trade.  The  supply  men,  especially, 
are  in  good  spirits  over  the  reduction.  Although  they  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a  decrease  in  rates,  they  were  powerless 
to  act  and  were  obliged  to  take  a  position  as  supporters  of 
the  manufacturers. 

Ferdinand  Vogt,  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Building  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  spoke  as  follows  in  an  interview  with  The 
Clay-Worker  correspondent: 

“The  reduction  will  affect  the  building  industry  through¬ 
out  the  State,  in  addition  to  helping  the  building  supply  men 
and  the  manufacturers.  It  doubtlessly  will  stimulate  the 
building  of  homes  in  the  future  with  brick  instead  of  frame. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  rates  on  brick,  it  was  cheaper  for 
people  to  build  frame  homes  than  brick,  although  brick  homes 
are  acknowledgedly  much  better  in  every  way.  Excepting 
in  cities  where  brick  were  manufactured,  brick  building  ma¬ 
terial  was  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Concrete  construction 
also  made  more  than  due  progress  because  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  rates  in  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce.” 

The  commission’s  order  has  also  struck  the  “laity”  and 
those  who  pay  for  buildings  immediately  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  reduction.  The  newspapers  of  the  State  have 
commented  freely  and  favorably  on  the  order.  In  fact  the 
reduction  is  favorably  received  by  every  one  but  the  rail¬ 
roads. 


RICKETSON  MINERAL  COLORS  FOR  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Heat,  moisture  and  pressure  are  the  three  agents  most 
potent  in  the  working  of  chemical  change,  and  are,  each 
alone  or  in  combination,  responsible  for  most  of  the  chemical 
activities  of  the  universe.  Any  substance  that  will  with¬ 
stand  unchanged  a  combination  of  all  three  shows  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  chemical  stability. 

The  above  is  of  interest  to  the  building  trades  because  of 
its  relation  to  mortar  colors.  A  mortar  color  that  changes 
its  chemical  composition  changes  also  its  shade,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  fading,  running  and  disappointment.  Conversely,  a 
mortar  color  that  is  chemically  stable  is  likewise  permanent 
in  its  coloring  value. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint 
Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  therefore,  tells  an  important  story, 
as  in  the  making  of  sand-lime  brick  the  mortar  colors  are 
subject  to  the  most  trying  test  of  their  permanency  that 
could  be  applied — a  combination  of  heat,  pressure  and 
moisture. 

“We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  colors  we  are  using, 
which  we  purchased  from  you,  are  certainly  all  right;  we 
are  getting  good,  keen,  bright  colors,  and  the  test  that  they 
are  put  under  during  the  hardening  process  would  certainly 
destroy  any  colors  that  are  not  absolutely  permanent.” 

Portage,  Wis.  COLUMBIA  SILICA  COMPANY. 

It  is  through  tests  like  these  that  the  “Red  Brick  Brand” 
mortar  colors  have  earned  the  slogan,  “They  Never  Fade.” 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  Company  has  issued  a  very  attractive  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
the  Coliseum  at  Chicago,  March  7  to  12,  1912.  Any  reader 
of  The  Clay-Worker  who  is  interested  and  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  is  requested  to  at  once 
write  to  Frank  L.  Hopley,  secretary  of  the  above  company, 
at  815  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Chicago,  as  that  gen¬ 
tlemen  is  very  desirous  of  getting  into  communication  with 
every  clayworker  in  the  country  who  is  interested  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  which  has  for  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  the  clay  industries  of  the  land. 

If  the  clay  show  is  the  success  that  its  promoters  antici¬ 
pate,  it  will  prove  conclusively  to  the  public  the  superiority 
of  burned  clay  as  a  permanent  and  economical  building  ma¬ 
terial.  On  this  account  the  show  might  well  he  called  a 
Permanent  Homes  exhibition.  “It  is  time,”  to  quote  from 
the  prospectus,  “that  the  clay  interests  of  the  country  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  ‘permanent  fireproof  homes.’  The  tem¬ 
porary  home  is  not  necessarily  cheaper.  When  upkeep  is 
considered,  it  is  the  more  expensive.  People  should  be 
shown  that  the  clay  products  home  is  the  only  safe  and  sure 
‘permanent  fireproof  home.’  There  is  chance  of  faulty  ma¬ 
terial,  no  guess  work.  The  material  is  tried,  true  and  fire- 
tested.  The  burned  clay  home,  equipped  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  products  of  burned  clay,  is  the  ideal  home,  the  sani¬ 
tary  home,  the  fireproof  home,  the  permanent  home.’  It  is 
something  to  plan  for  and  look  forward  to  with  pleasure,  but 
what  is  of  equal  or  more  importance,  you  can  look  back  upon 
it  with  pleasure  because  clay  products  fireproof  homes  are 
worthy  of  confidence.  As  the  years  roll  by  the  softening 
touch  of  time  only  accentuates  the  superiorities  you  had 
toped  the  permanent  fireproof  home  would  develop.  The 
realization  of  our  hopes  is  satisfying,  and  this  feeling  is  a 
sure  inheritance  of  him  who  builds  wisely  of  burned  clay 
fireproof  products.” 

The  exposition  management  is  anxious  to  accommodate 
every  clayworker  in  the  land  desiring  space  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  will  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  the  designing 
and  installation  of  the  display.  To  facilitate  this  work  ap¬ 
plication  for  space  should  be  made  at  once,  and  a  blank  for 


that  purpose  will  be  forwarded  at  once  on  application  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Hopley,  together  with  floor  plans  and  full  information 
as  to  cost  of  space,  etc.  Applications  for  space  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
ceived.  That  is,  it  will  be  a  case  of  first  come,  first  served. 
The  first  allotment  of  space  will  be  made  August  15,  at  which 
time  applications  received  will  be  acted  upon.  The  auditor¬ 
ium  is  so  immense  that  those  who  by  any  chance  are  unable 
to  get  into  the  first  allotment  may  rest  assured  of  being  as¬ 
signed  available  space,  but  it  is  well  for  prospective  exhib¬ 
itors  to  act  at  once. 

A  series  of  conventions  will  be  held  during  the  exhibition. 
It  is  anticipated  that  every  association  of  clayworkers  of  any 
sort  and  kind  in  the  United  States  will  meet  in  Chicago  some 
time  between  March  5  and  13,  inclusive.  Ample  accommoda¬ 
tions  will  be  provided  for  such  meetings  at  the  Annex,  where 
the  regular  annual  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  and  the  allied  bodies  will  be  held. 

In  collecting  exhibits  for  this  Clay  Products  Exposition 
it  is  important  that  every  use  of  clay  be  shown  and  that  the 
public  be  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  clay  for  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  The  co-operation  of  the  entire  clay  products 
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trade  is  asked  in  this  matter.  If  you  know  of  any  novel  or 
unusual  use  being  made  of  clay  you  are  requested  to  write  to 
the  exposition  company  concerning  same. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  which  can  be  used  to  make  the  Clay 
Products  Exposition  more  complete,  more  interesting,  more 
forceful  or  more  convincing,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  management  as  early  as  possible  on  this  subject. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  ALABAMA  CLAYWORKERS. 


USINESS  is  still  off  color,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  year,”  stated 
Lewis  Minor,  president  of  the  Bes¬ 
semer  Fire  Brick  Company.  “Pros¬ 
pects  for  business  this  fall,  how¬ 
ever,  are  most  excellent.”  There 
is  being  a  decided  improvement 
manifest  in  building  circles,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  greater 
building  work  being  done  in  this 
district  this  fall  than  ever  before; 
but,  even  at  that,  one  can  not  depend  upon  the  prospects  en¬ 
tirely.  For  instance,  since  last  year  the  prospects  have 
been  good,  at  times  exceptionally  good,  but  the  business  has 
yet  to  come  in.  However,  considering  all  that,  I  will  say 
that  I  honestly  believe  that  we  will  enjoy  better  business 
this  fall  and  the  coming  winter  than  at  any  time  for  the 
preceding  .twelve  months.” 

That  the  largest  single  contract  ever  given  in  Florida  had 
been  granted  by  Key  West  to  the  Southern  Asphalt  and 
Paving  Company  is  the  announcement  of  Eugene  Fies,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  on  August  5.  The  contract  was  se¬ 
cured  by  Vice-President  John  Copeland  and  John  Donelson, 
who  returned  from  Key  West  on  August  4.  The  contract  is 
for  $200,000  in  brick  paving  and  asphalt  blocks  on  the  island, 
the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  the  brick  paving.  This 
contract  for  $200,000  runs  the  total  amount  of  work  on  hand 
for  this  company  up  to  the  interesting  figure  of  almost 
$700,000.  Mr.  Copeland,  in  speaking  of  the  Key  West  brick 
portion  of  the  work,  said  that  Birmingham-made  brick  could 
not  be  used  in  the  work  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 
“We  must  get  the  brick  from  Baltimore,”  continued  Mr. 
Copeland.”  The  freight  rates  to  Key  West  between  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Baltimore  differ  so  much  that  Birmingham  can  not 
even  hope  to  compete  there. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange 
members  will  be  held  on  August  12  at  Edgewood,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham.  This  outing  will  he  given  the  members  of  the 
association  by  the  members  who  are  dealers  or  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  building  material.  J.  W.  Sibley,  president  of  the  Sib- 
ley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  is  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.  W.  A.  Curran,  of  Moore  &  Handley  Hardware  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  created  for  making 
preparations  for  the  day  of  festivities,  has  announced  that 
Ed  Smith,  president  of  the  Edgewood  car  line,  will  furnish 
the  members  of  the  Exchange  with  special  cars  free  of 
charge.  Preparations  are  being  made  on  an  elaborate  scale 
and  the  members  of  the  Exchange  are  promised  a  day  such 
as  rarely  ever  comes  around. 

The  Brick  Selling  Company,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently 
secured  quite  a  number  of  large  orders  for  Stephenson  Ori¬ 
ental  face  brick,  Stephenson’s  impervious  red  front  and  com¬ 
mon  brick.  The  largest  of  these  orders  are  as  follows: 
Stephenson’s  shale  brick  for  the  huge  by-product  plant  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  at  Ensley,  Ala., 
near  Birmingham,  upon  which  work  has  just  started ;  common 
brick  for  the  new  six-story  building  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  and  Stephenson’s  Oriental  face  brick 
for  the  building  front;  common  brick  for  the  huge  three-story 
and  basement  building  for  the  Drennen  &  Co.’s  department 


store,  upon  which  work  is  now  in  progress;  common  brick 
for  the  three-story  building  for  the  R.  D.  Burnett  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Stephenson’s  Oriental  face  brick  for  the  building 
front;  common  brick  for  the  large  two-story  store  building 
for  Thomas  Stobert  at  Boyles,  Ala.,  and  Stephenson’s  im¬ 
pervious  red  front  for  the  building  front.  The  Brick  Selling 
Company  is  supplying  the  brick  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
ten-story  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building,  con¬ 
tract  for  which  was  secured  some  time  ago.  L.  L.  Stephen¬ 
son  is  president  of  this  company;  C.  D.  Patterson  secretary- 
treasurer  and  manager,  and  C.  S.  Lawson  auditor. 

The  plant  of  the  Riverside  Brick  Company,  at  Riverside, 
Ala.,  is  undergoing  a  complete  overhauling  preparatory  to 
commencing  operations  about  the  15th  of  August.  This  plant 
was  recently  purchased  by  Columbus,  Ga.,  capitalists,  W. 
Mercer  Morris  and  O.  B.  Morris.  New  machinery  will  also 
be  installed  where  needed  to  put  this  plant  in  first  class 
shape,  that  its  product  might  be  put  on  the  market  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  Southern  Mosaic  Company,  of  Birmingham,  of  which 
W.  A.  Biles  is  manager,  has  secured  a  contract  for  tiling  of 
the  bath  rooms,  porch  floors  and  mantels  in  the  magnificent 
$25,000  home  being  erected  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  for  the  Hon. 
W.  B.  Smithson. 

The  Graves-Shale  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  is  having  numerous  improvements  made  in  their  plant 
at  Graves,  Ala.,  among  which  is  the  installation  of  a  new 
dry  pan,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  from 
30,000  daily  to  40,000  daily.  Later  on,  several  more  kilns 
will  be  installed  for  the  development  of  other  clay  beds  at 
Graves. 

The  Graves-Matthews  Paving  Company,  of  Birmingham, 
has  recently  secured  street  paving  contracts  as  follows: 
Newman,  Ga.,  $20,000;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  $40,000;  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  $10,000,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  $12,000.  Y.  Briddell 
is  manager  of  the  Graves-Matthews  Company. 

The  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Birmingham,  has 
secured  contract  from  the  city  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  supply 
the  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  pipe  needed  there  for  the 
sewerage  work,  upon  which  work  will  shortly  begin,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  $80,000.  This  company  recently  secured  a  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  Mobile,  Ala.,  wi:h  sanitary  and  storm  sewer 
pipe  for  the  work  now  in  progress  there  amounting  to  over 
$90,000. 

-  The  Vail-King  Supply  Company,  of  Birmingham,  agent 
for  the  Maryland  Terra  Cotta  Company  and  the  Hydraulic- 
Press  Brick  Company,  has  undergone  a  change  of  manage¬ 
ment,  J.  W.’  King,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
having  bought  the  interests  in  the  concern  of  T.  L.  C.  Vail, 
president,  and  A.  R.  Boone,  vice-president. 

In  order  that  the  demands  of  increased  business  may  be 
well  met,  the  Godfrey  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  moved  its  offices  and  2wareroom  to  No.  25  Cone 
street  in  the  Walton  building,  where  more  commodious  quar¬ 
ters  are  to  be  had  for  the  large  stock  of  materials  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  mosaic,  terrazzo,  tile  and  marble  for  floors,  wains¬ 
coting,  mantels  and  other  decorations  always  kept  on  hand. 

Sam  M.  Blake,  clerk  and  register  in  the  City  Court  at 
Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Adams 
Coal  and  Clay  Company,  of  Birmingham,  which  concern  went 
into  bankruptcy  some  time  ago. 

T.  Lj  Herbert  &  Sons,  of  Nashville,  have  closed  a  contract 
to  furnish  130,000  gray  brick  for  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  lately  secured  a  contract  from  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
for  70,000  of  their  gray  brick,  the  demand  for  which  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

P.  H.  Dunn  and  associates  are  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  brick  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  to  25,000 
brick  at  Hamilton,  Ala.  A.  L.  A. 


The  only  theories  that  are  really  good  are  those  that  car 
be  broken  in  to  work  with  practice. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
IS  GIVEN.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Outlook  Promising  in  the  Keystone  State. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00  covering  subscription  ending 
July,  1912.  Also  voucher,  which  please  sign  and  return  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  business  in  this  section  of 
the  country  is  good,  and  that  I  have  everything  sold  for  this 
year,  and  orders  on  the  books  that  will  keep  me  going  for 
the  next  eighteen  months.  The  outlook  is  very  promising  and 
I  have  increased  the  works  during  the  last  year  by  adding  two 
new  kilns,  Yates  pattern,  of  course.  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  would  not  introduce  any  other  kiln 
than  the  one  introduced  and  patented  by  our  good,  true  friend, 
“Sir  Alfred.”  I  have  also  built,  in  addition,  a  six-track  dryer, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  kilns  and  dryer,  I  now  have  a 
capacity  of  fifty  thousand  brick  per  day. 

I  do  not  believe  in  throwing  roses  at  myself,  but  I  started 
the  factory  three  years  ago  last  month  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  date  I  have  never  shut  down  only  for  legal  holi¬ 
days.  Pretty  good  for  a  kid,  as  Yates  calls  me. 

Corry,  Pa.  R.  Warren  De  Rosay. 


Obtain  Valuable  Information  From  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  hand  you  herewith  our  check 
for  $2.00,  covering  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker  until  July, 
1912.  We  always  find  your  publication  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing  and  gain  many  valuable  hints  to  aid  us  in  our  labors  of 
manufacturing  what  we,  as  well  as  others,  claim  to  he  the 
best  red-faced  brick  manufactured  west  of  Chicago,  viz:  the 
noted  “Newberg  Red.” 

We  are  at  present  supplied  with  orders  for  over  two  and 
one-half  millions  and  have  recently  added  a  “White”  gasoline 
auto  truck,  capacity  five  tons,  to  facilitate  our  deliveries  in 

Portland. 

We  are  also  about  to  construct  more  kilns  and  add  an  oil 
equipment  for  burning.  Also  have  the  foundations  preparing 
and  will  have  a  new  American  dry  pan  installed  within  a  short 
time,  to  be  used  to  prepare  “grog”  for  further  bettering  of 
our  product. 

Portland’s  building  activities  continue  to  astonish  the 
Northwest  and  the  demand  for  clay  products  far  exceeds  the 

supply.  , 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your  chosen  field,  we 
beg  to  remain.  Yours  very  truly, 

Portland,  Ore.  Newberg  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

By  J.  E.  Fuller,  Secretary. 

New  Zealand  Municipality  Desiring  Better  Streets  Will 
Investigate  Brick. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

The  Christchurch  city  council  is  considering  the  question 
of  making  a  number  of  the  principal  streets  of  this  town  better 
than  they  have  been  up  to  the  present. 

To  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  which  is  the  best  material  to 
use,  they  propose  to  lay  down  a  short  section  of  a  street  with 
various  materials  which  does  not  include  BRICK. 


JVO 

I  wish  to  bring  before  their  notice  the  question  of  brick- 
paved  streets,  and  to  do  so  in  as  convincing  a  manner  as 
possible  I  would  like  to  make  a  set  of  lantern  slides  of  views 
of  brick-paved  streets,  and  show  them  to  the  members  of  the 
council.  As  your  country  is  leading  the  world  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  provide  what  I  require 
than  any  one  else. 

I  want  to  procure  a  few  good  photographs  of  BRICK- 
PAVED  streets  to  include  some  that  have  been  in  use  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  subject  to  heavy  traffic,  and  if  possible  a  report 
as  to  age  and  condition.  I  know  that  I  am  giving  you  a  good 
big  order,  but  I  have  had  personal  experience  of  your  kind¬ 
ness  and  I  read  something  about  things  that  you  have  either 
said  or  done  almost  every  month,  so  I  think  you  will  endeavor 
to  do  this  for  me.  I  am  living  in  hopes  of  again  some  day 
visiting  you  in  your  great  country.  Of  course  I  get  the  “Clay- 
worker”  every  month,  which  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
and  profit.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Ceramic  Society  and 
get  their  reports  so  that  I  am  kept  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  clay  world.  I  would  very  much  like  to  attend 
one  of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  but  they 
are  held  in  your  winter,  which  is  our  summer  and  busy  season. 

Now,  Mr.  Randall,  I  will  do  what  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents  frequently  do,  “thank  you  in  anticipation.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  T.  N.  Horsley. 


New  Wall  Construction  Combining  Hollow  Tile  and  Brick. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  interested  in 
building  homes,  tenement  or  business  place,  to  a  wall  con¬ 
struction  composed  of  hollow  tile,  made  of  well-burnt  clay, 
standing  a  test  of  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  As  these 
tile  are  laid  up  with  and  faced  with  brick,  the  brick  carry¬ 
ing  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wall,  the  strength  of  the  wall 
is  just  double  that  of  the  tile  alone. 

This  wall  construction  is  conceded  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties  to  be  the  cheapest  brick  construction  on  the  market. 

The  advantages  of  brick  construction  over  frame  are 
numerous;  they  require  one-third  less  fuel  to  heat,  they  are 
ten  degrees  cooler  in  summer;  in  winter,  the  wall  being 
hollow,  frost  does  not  penetrate,  painting  is  not  required, 
the  facing  brick  we  use  are  impervious,  every  shower  of 
rain  will  clean  them;  with  fifty  years’  wear  the  wall  will 
be  as  good  as  new.  A  frame  of  this  wall  can  be  seen  at  the 
Builders’  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  have  applied  for  a 
patent  on  this  wall  construction  which  we  consider  ad¬ 
vantageous  over  an  all  brick  wall  and  will  be  pleased  to 
give  particulars  to  anyone  interested.  E.  B.  Reed. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President  of  American  Blower  Company  Home  From  His 

Trip  to  the  Orient. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— Hon.  Wm.  C.  Redfield,  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District,  New  York  City,  was  obliged  to  cut  short  his 
trip  around  the  world  in  order  to  attend  the  extra  session 
of  Congress. 

We  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Red- 
field  during  the  trip  above  referred  to,  which  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  Yours  very  truly, 

American  Blower  Company. 

Bombay,  March  31,  1911. 

American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen— It  is  an  oft-told  tale  that  the  American  flag 
on  merchant  vessels  has  gone  from  the  seas,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  while  I  have  seen  two  steamers  carrying  the  flag  of 
Sarawak  and  twenty  with  that  of  Portugal,  I  have  not,  since 
leaving  Japan,  seen  an*  American  flag.  I  am  not  so  much 
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concerned  about  this  as  a  matter  of  personal  pleasure  or  pat¬ 
riotic  pride,  but  it  has  been  brought  home  to  me  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  serious  loss.  Not,  I  mean,  loss  merely  to  the 
transportation  and  ship  building  business  that  is  directly 
involved,  but  the  far  more  serious  loss  that  you  yourselves 
suffer,  and  all  your  fellow  manufacturers,  and  to  which,  amid 
your  many  cares,  you  have  doubtless  given  little  thought. 

In  our  American  public  discussion  of  this  theme,  the  ship 
builders  and  the  ship  owners  and  possibly  our  railways  have 
been  assumed  to  be  parties  concerned,  and  our  general  public 
has  wasted  little  sympathy  on  them.  But  while  these  may  be 
the  direct  interests  involved,  the  indirect  interests  are  vastly 
greater  and  more  important. 

These  indirect  interests  are  you  and  your  fellow  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Detroit  and  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 
You  and  they  are  poorer  because  the  American  flag  is  not 
seen  on  the  high  seas.  You  employ  fewer  men  and  use  less 
machinery  or  work  fewer  hours  and  make  less  money  because 
of  that  fact.  This  is  what  I  want  you  not  only  to  read  but  to 
realize,  to  grasp  and  act  upon. 

Suppose  Detroit  were  so  placed  that  every  shipping  line 
from  it  was  owned  and  controlled  by  her  business  rivals. 
How  could  she  then  get  trade  away  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  or  compete  with  them?  For  not  only  would  every 
shipment  Detroit  made  pay  a  profit  to  these  rivals  but  the 
time  and  speed  and  frequency  of  the  shipments  would  depend 
on  their  wills.  Detroit  might  in  such  case  by  the  energy  of 
her  men  and  by  their  initiative  and  astuteness  still  do  a  good 
trade,  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  condition  I  sketch 
would  be  a  serious,  nay,  a  disastrous,  handicap. 

Now  this  is  the  substantial  fact  as  regards  the  foreign 
trade  to  the  United  States.  We  must  have  that  foreign 
trade.  To  lose  it  would  be  a  disaster.  But  almost  every  box 
and  bale  sent  abroad  not  alone  pays  tribute  to  a  rival’s  purse 
(which  is  the  least  of  it)  but — and  here  is  the  grave  fact — 
the  course  that  box  or  bale  travels,  the  provision  of  sufficient 
and  frequent  means  of  sending  it  all,  these,  all  these,  are  not 
only  in  the  hands  of  your  business  rivals,  but  are  deliberately 
and  skillfully  used  in  their  favor  and  to  your  business  in¬ 
jury.  True,  some  lines  want  our  trade  and  say  they  cater  to 
it,  but  no  English  or  German  line  but  will  give  preference  to 
its  own  materials  and  there  is  almost  no  one  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Americans. 

When  I  sold  an  engine  in  Rangoon,  I  was  told  there  was 
a  three-weeks’  handicap  in  time  against  us  as  compared  with 
England,  and  that  our  engines  would  have  to  go  to  Birken¬ 
head  and  be  transferred  there.  There  was  no  American  ships 
regularly  sailing  to  Rangoon  and  no  way  in  which  you  could 
avoid  the  handicap  of  three  weeks’  time  and  an  extra  freight 
charge.  Fortunately,  the  excellence  of  our  engine  got  us  a 
start,  but  the  handicap  is  there  working  while  you  sleep.  And 
this  same  handicap  ties  itself,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  to 
every  quotation  made  abroad  by  every  American  manufac¬ 
turer. 

I  do  not  write  in  advocacy  of  any  special  form  or  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief  but  only  to  do  certain  simple  things,  viz.:  (1)  To 
bring  the  facts  home  to  those  most  interested;  (2)  To  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  high  time  the  “Age  of  Talk”  ended  and  the 
“Age  of  Action”  began. 

Can  not  we  be  patriotic  and  wise  enough  to  drop  this, 
that,  or  the  other  preference  and  agree  on  something  that  will 
give  to  our  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  the  share  of 
the  world’s  trade  to  which  they  are  entitled?  This  would 
be  a  righteous  and  a  reasonable  protection. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  C.  Redfield. 


A  pottery  plant  will  be  established  in  Athens,  Ga.,  by 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  clayworkers,  W.  A.  Harsha,  Thomas  R. 
Harsha,  Leveran  Auberger  and  George  L.  Auberger.  A  site 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Athens  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  made  by  a  Northern 
architect. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


BUILDING  SITUATION  in  New  Jersey 
seems  to  have  improved  somewhat  during  the 
past  month.  So  far  as  records  are  available, 
this  seems  to  hold  good  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  the  State.  Newark,  the  larg¬ 
est  city,  has  enjoyed  a  development  in  build¬ 
ing  operations  and  permits  filed  which  is 
gratifying  to  the  interests  dependent  upon 
this  for  their  business.  And  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  there  is  a  similar  conditions  else¬ 
where.  The  suburban  section  is  likewise  feel¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  improvement  and  conditions  are  much 
better.  There  is  a  hopefulness  which  seems  to  promise  a 
continuation  of  the  present  improvement  indefinitely.  It  is 
by  no  means  as  easy  to  secure  capital  for  building  operations 
as  it  has  been  during  some  years  past,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  little  loosening  up  of  money  compared  with  the  previous 
few  months. 

Factory  building  promises  to  be  a  matter  of  much  im¬ 
portance  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  North  river  during 
the  next  year  or  two.  For  example,  the  Hoe  Printing  Press 
Company,  which  has  been  located  in  New  York  the  better 
part  of  a  century,  has  determined  to  build  a  new  factory  else¬ 
where,  preferably  in  some  of  the  suburban  towns  in  New 
Jersey  which  have  suitable  land  and  water  transportation. 
The  cause  of  removal  is  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  labor 
unions.  The  firm  will  erect  a  modern  brick  factory  in  their 
new  location,  wherever  it  may  be.  The  factory  employs  a 
large  number  of  skilled  hands  and  competition  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  brisk.  Paterson,  which  already  has  a  large  number 
of  machine  shops  of  various  types,  including  locomotive 
works,  is  making  a  strong  bid  for  it,  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  other  important  communities. 

Along  the  Hackensack  river  the  brick  yards  are  being 
operated  at  about  their  full  capacity.  There  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  75,000,000  to  100,000,000  brick  made  this  season. 
The  schooners  are  going  to  New  York  almost  every  day  with 
cargoes,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  good  local  demand.  Pat¬ 
erson  is  taking  some  brick  from  this  district  and  a  little  is 
being  shipped  to  Newark,  but  most  of  them  are  going  to  New 
York.  Price  conditions  have  been  satisfactory.  Up  to  $6.25 
has  been  paid  most  of  the  season.  Only  a  few  have  gone 
out  lower,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same 
satisfactory  price  should  not  be  obtained  throughout  the 
selling  season.  Buyers  are  not  especially  anxious  to  take 
what  they  have  no  immediate  use  for,  but  there  is  plenty 
to  keep  them  busy  as  this  is  written.  The  weather  has 
not  been  so  good  through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the 
opening  weeks  of  August.  A  good  many  rains  have  fallen, 
some  of  them  severe,  and  the  work  on  the  yards  has  been 
retarded  in  consequence.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  situation 
is  quite  satisfactory. 

In  the  Sayreville  section  most  of  the  plants  are  operat¬ 
ing  to  full  capacity.  In  fact,  the  entire  Raritan  region  is 
enjoying  reasonable  prosperity  this  season.  Sales  have  been 
made  at  substantially  full  prices.  Nearly  all  buyers  have 
placed  reasonably  liberal  orders  and  there  has  been  a 
disposition  in  some  instances  to  advance  prices  on  the  better 
grades.  Up  to  $6.25  has  been  paid  most  of  the  time  during 
the  past  mouth,  and  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  satisfac 
tory  figure. 

R.  T.  Greenlee,  of  Belleplain,  is  operating  his  brick  plant 
to  its  full  capacity  this  season.  Most  of  his  sales  are  to  local 
consumers.  Some  addition  to  the  plant  may  be  necessary  it 
the  present  rate  of  development  continues. 

Kressner  &  Holland,  Berkley  Heights,  are  employing 
about  thirty-five  men  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  theii 
plant  this  season.  The  bulk  of  the  product  is  shipped  tc 
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other  towns,  though  there  is  some  demand  at  home.  Good 
prices  are  obtained  in  most  instances. 

At  Bordentown  the  various  clay  manufacturing  plants 
are  enjoying  unusual  prosperity.  The  Bordentown  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  is  working  about  forty  men,  while  S.  Graham  &  Co.  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity,  which  is  about  sixty  men.  The 
Ironside  Pottery  Company,  with  its  110  men,  is  prosperous 
and  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  entire  product  about  as  fast 
as  made.  The  labor  conditions  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
and  the  sale  of  the  output  at  all  of  the  plants  seems  to  be 
made  at  profitable  prices.  The  enterprises  are  important 
additions  to  the  opportunities  for  employment  of  the  place. 

The  Bridgeton  Brick  Company  is  working  to  its  full  capac¬ 
ity  and  sales  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  output.  The  sit¬ 
uation  has  not  changed  materially  since  last  yeai,  though 
building  operations  in  the  town  are  upon  a  more  liberal 
scale.  Bridgeton  is  an  important  manufacturing  center,  and 
brickmakers  have  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of  their 
product  at  home  for  profitable  prices. 

Stuart  &  Patterson  are  working  about  seventy-five  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  Their  business  has  increased 
somewhat  during  the  year  and  more  men  are  working  now 
than  were  employed  a  year  ago.  The  sale  of  the  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  increases  and  the  present  outlook  indicates  devel¬ 
opment  during  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  Camden  Pottery  Company,  manufacturers  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  is  employing  100  men  this  year  and  has  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  its  orders.  The  company  makes  a  good 
grade  of  earthenware  and  has  customers  who  take  everything 
offered  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  An  effort  has 
been  made  in  the  past  to  build  up  a  permanent  business. 
The  trade  covers  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  is  constantly 
extending.  It  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  city.  The  sanitary  goods  turned  out  by  this  company  are 
found  in  all  the  leading  cities  and  are  quite  the  equal  of  any 
other  make  in  their  particular  departments. 

Hugh  Hatch,  of  Camden,  is  employing  about  sixty  men 
this  year  in  his  brick  yards  and  is  turning  out  stock  to  the 
capacity  of  his  plant.  The  growth  of  the  city  affords  him 
a  market  at  home  which  takes  all  his  product  without  his 
having  to  go  far  afield  for  customers. 

Another  prosperous  maker  of  brick  is  Augustus  Reeve, 
who  has  increased  the  number  of  his  employes  to  thirty-five 
this  year.  The  bulk  of  his  stock  is  sold  at  home,  the  builders 
near  at  hand  furnishing  a  market  for  everything  he  can  turn 
out.  His  stock  is  of  good  quality  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  a  market. 

The  Clifford  Brick  Company,  of  Cliffwood,  is  running  with 
about  350  men  this  season.  While  it  might  not  be  strictly 
accurate  to  say  that  their  works  are  crowded,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  operated  to  capacity  and  good 
sales  are  made  as  fast  as  the  stock  is  ready  for  delivery. 
This  place  is  in  the  Perth  Amboy  district,  only  about  one 
hour  by  rail  from  New  York,  which  explains  the  development 
of  the  brick  industry  by  this  firm.  The  quality  of  the  brick 
turned  out,  which  includes  practically  everything  offered  in 
New  Jersey,  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  good  sales  as  rapidly 
as  the  stock  is  made. 

The  Lenox  Brick  Company,  of  the  same  place,  employs 
fifty  men  and  turns  out  stock  which  makes  a  good  profit  for 
the  owners.  The  population  of  the  town  is  given  as  500.  The 
total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  brick  plants  aggre¬ 
gates  400.  It  comes  pretty  near  being  a  brick  community. 

D.  H.  Applegate  finds  his  ten  men  are  fully  employed 
filling  orders  for  vitrified  brick  this  season.  The  plant  is  a 
small  one,  but  is  large  enough  to  pay  its  owner  a  good  profit. 
The  product  is  of  the  best  quality  and  finds  a  ready  sale 
everywhere. 

The  Egg  Harbor  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Egg 
Harbor,  has  about  fifty  men  at  work  this  year.  The  plant 
is  in  good  condition  and  is  turning  out  a  good  quality  of 


stock.  The  brick  goes  out  at  good  prices  as  fast  as  it  is 
made.  Buyers  sometimes  have  to  wait  to  get  their  orders 
filled.  A  good  deal  of  development  is  in  progress  in  that 
immediate  vicinity  and  prices  are  profitable.  Buying  has 
been  liberal  so  far  this  season  at  full  outside  range  of  values. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


LEVELAND  SHOWS  a  remarkable  growth 
in  its  building  record  for  the  month  of 
July,  the  increase  being  in  excess  of  100 
per  cent.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  is¬ 
suing  of  a  preliminary  permit  on  a  large 
hotel  structure.  Had  it  not  been  issued, 
the  July  of  this  year  would  have  shown, 
a  record  several  hundred  thousand  larger  than  last  year. 
For  last  month,  the  value  of  the  permits  issued  was  $2,- 
277,451,  as  against  $1,094,638  for  July,  1910.  . 

The  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  are  ahead 
of  a  similar  period  for  1910.  For  the  seven  months  ended 
yesterday,  4,828  permits  were  issued  for  buildings  valued 
at  $9,964,630,  as  against  4,301  permits  in  1910  valued  at 
$8,246,495. 

To  date  the  building  record  for  this  year  is  $1,718,135 
ahead  of  last  year,  which  was  credited  with  being  the  ban¬ 
ner  year  in  the  history  of  the  building  industry  in  Cleveland. 
Nearly  $10,000,000  is  the  valuation  for  the  first  seven 
months.  It  is  expected  that  the  year’s  total  will  reach  a 
figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,000,000,  which  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  anything  Cleveland  has  ever  experienced. 
The  only  year  approaching  it  was  1907,  when  the  $3,000,000 
permit  for  the  new  county  court  house  was  taken  out. 

The  following  table,  compiled  in  the  building  inspector’s 
office,  shows  the  comparative  value  of  permits  by  months  for 
last  year  and  the  seven  months  of  1911: 


Month.  1910.  1911. 

January  . .  $  281,659  $  564,122 

February  . .  * .  500,020  766,660 

March  .  1,922,204  1,214,790 

April  .  1,711,165  1,460,939 

May .  1,258,468  1,701,634 

June  .  1,388,341  1,979,034 

July  .  1,094,638  2,277,451 


$8,246,495  $9,964,630 

The  big  permit  was  for  the  new  $2,000,000  hotel  to  be 
erected  at  East  Twelfth  street  and  Euclid  avenue  for  The  Stat- 
ler  Company.  The  permit  was  for  only  $1,000,000  and  covers 
the  initial  work.  It  is  expected  that  steel  and  masonry  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The  Brooks  Company 
has  the  steel  contract  and  it  is  busy  fabricating  the  metal. 
Other  contracts  will  be  let  within  a  short  time.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  new  hotel,  when  completed  next  year,  will  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  country. 

Another  big  apartment  hotel  project  was  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  by  Joseph  Laronge,  who  has  engaged  Ar¬ 
chitect  George  Griebel  to  prepare  plans  for  a  nine-story  struc¬ 
ture  facing  on  Wade  Park  boulevard,  just  north  of  Euclid 
avenue.  It  will  be  50  x  150  feet  in  size  and  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $150,000.  The  building  is  to  be  of  a  light-colored 
brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  frame  will  be  of  steel 
fireproofed  with  concrete  and  tile.  • 

The  Newburg  Realty  Company,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  is 
building  the  first  white-glazed  terra  cotta  theater  in  Cleve¬ 
land  from  plans  by  Architect  Harry  Cone.  The  theater  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  650  persons.  In  conjunction  with  the 
building  is  a  large  furniture  store.  The  entire  building  will 
be  66  x  150  feet  in  size. 

Contracts  were  let  during  the  past  week  for  one  of  the 
most  unique  houses  ever  built  in  Cleveland  or  vicinity.  It 
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is  to  be  a  white-glazed  terra  cotta  residence  for  Harry 
Coulby,  on  the  eminence  of  a  hill  just  east  of  Cleveland. 
Plans  for  the  structure  were  prepared  by  Architect  F.  W. 
Striebinger  and  the  contract  awarded  to  Wm.  T.  Paul’s 
Sons.  It  will  be  a  two-and-a-half  story  structure,  83  x  107 
feet  in  size.  Work  was  started  on  the  foundation  during  the 
past  week. 

A  new  brick  building  block,  containing  five  stores  and  five 
suites,  is  to  be  erected  for  Jacob  Newman  and  Morris 
Frank  at  Superior  avenue  and  East  Twelfth  street.  It  will 
be  the  first  business  block  east  of  East  Twelfth  street,  where 
a  flourishing  business  district  is  building  up. 

Architects  Briggs  and  Nelson,  Rose  Building,  have  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  a  new  $400,000  brick  building  and  printing 
plant  for  the  Cleveland  Press  at  East  Nineteenth  street  and 
Rockwell  avenue,  N.  E.  It  will  be  four  stories  high  and  “L” 
shaped.  On  the  corner  will  be  a  tall  clock  tower  which  may 
be  seen  for  several  blocks  around.  A  dark  red  or  a  choc¬ 
olate-colored  brick  will  be  used  in  the  new  structure.  It 
will  be  of  a  fireproof  type  of  construction  throughout.  Foun¬ 
dation  contracts  have  been  awarded  and  other  contracts  will 
be  let  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  bids  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  $300,000  market  building  for  the  Cleveland 
Model  Market  Company,  to  be  erected  on  Euclid  avenue  op¬ 
posite  East  Forty-sixth  street.  It  will  be  of  white  terra 
cotta,  tile,  glass  and  steel,  containing  164  install  stalls  and 
62  outstalls  for  market  gardeners.  Fronting  on  the  avenue 
will  be  six  stores  for  retail  purposes.  Knox  &  Elliott  are 
architects  for  the  project. 

The  Crowell  &  Sherman  Company  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  a  six-story  building  of  steel  and  white  terra 
cotta  for  the  Commercial  Building  Company,  on  Euclid  ave¬ 
nue,  just  east  of  East  Ninth  street.  It  is  to  be  used  for 
high-grade  commercial  purposes,  most  of  the  space  having 
already  been  leased. 

New  buildings  costing  about  $75,000  are  being  erected  for 
the  Taylor  Boggis  Foundry  Company  at  3027  East  Fifty-fifth 
street.  The  company  sold  its  old  plant  to  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  is  proceeding  to  erect  a  new  one.  The  new 
buildings  are  to  be  used  for  an  office,  a  cast-iron  foundry,  a 
hardware  building  and  a  pattern-storage  warehouse.  The 
structures  are  of  brick  and  steel.  Buckeye. 


BATHROOMS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


This  is  an  age  of  bathrooms  and  the  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  furnishing  them  is  doubling  every  year.  More¬ 
over,  the  prediction  has  been  made  that  five  years  will  see 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  bathroom  supplies  used  that  are 
used  today.  They  are  becoming  not  merely  a  part  of  every 
new  home,  even  down  to  the  cottage,  but  “they  are  becoming 
a  conspicuous  part  and  the  number  is  being  multiplied  in 
the  larger  homes.  New  hotels  built  today  have  a  bathroom 
attached  to  practically  every  bedroom  and  the  same  idea 
is  pervading  the  entire  structural  world. 

This  is  not  only  an  opportunity  for  the  well-known  line 
of  bathroom  supplies  in  clay  products,  but  it  suggests  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  more  attention  to  ^developing 
bath  tubs  and  other  appliances  from  clay  products  that  here¬ 
tofore  enough  attention  has  not  been  given  to. 

The  average  bath  tub  is  made  of  steel  or  iron  and  enam¬ 
eled.  There  are  porcelain  tubs,  but  not  nearly  enough  of 
them.  It  looks  like  the  time  has  come  to  strive  for  not  only 
some  of  the  finest  kind  of  porcelain  tubs,  but  to  develop 
things  in  this  line  that  will  be  within  reach  of  the  general 
public,  tubs  of  what  we  call  the  popular  type  that  anybody 
can  buy. 

The  use  of  clay  products  in  the  bath  tub  is  not  new  by 
any  means.  It  belongs  way  back  in  history  and  takes  its 
place  with  the  ancient  potteries  of  ancient  Egypt. 

At  the  time  that  the  Egyptians  were  making  vases  and 


other  articles  out  of  pottery  they  were  also  making  bath  tubs 
and  on  the  island  of  Crete  these  bath  tubs  were,  after  the 
owner  died,  used  as  coffins. 

In  other  lines  we  are  able  to  produce  good  material  with 
artistic  effects  at  much  less  expense  than  was  practical  in 
the  ancient  days.  Therefore,  it  should  be  both  possible  and 
practical  to  develop  more  in  the  bath  tub  line  and  get  this 
bath  tub  supply  business,  not  merely  with  certain  fixtures 
and  certain  classes  of  elegance,  hut  get  into  it  with  both 
feet,  so  to  speak,  and  practically  control  the  situation  and 
it  will  be  a  big  thing  for  a  certain  line  of  clay  products. 


OBITUARY. 


Well  Known  Wisconsin  Brick  Men  Pass  Away. 


Two  pioneer  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  Wisconsin 
have  passed  away  during  the  last  few  weeks — John  Q.  Burn¬ 
ham  of  Milwaukee,  and  William  A.  Drowley  of  Menominee, 

y 

Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  probably  the  best  known  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  in  southern  Wisconsin,  succeeding  to  a  vast  business 
founded  by  his  father,  who  was  George  Burnham.  In  spite  of 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  clay  supplies  in  Milwaukee  and 
the  use  of  lands  that  doubtlessly  would  have  yielded  an  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible  supply,  for  building  sites,  factory  tracts 
and  other  purposes  not  requiring  working  of  the  ground,  the 
two  yards  of  the  Burnham  interests  are  today  among  the 
largest  in  the  Middle  West,  and  supply  a  large  percentage 
of  the  home-made  brick  and  tile  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

John  Q.  Burnham  was  born  on  September  16,  1849,  and 
died  on  August  5,  1911.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time,  but  the  direct  cause  of  his  death  was  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy. 

After  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
he  entered  the  brick  manufacturing  field  under  his  father, 
who  had  organized  the  Burnham  Brick  Company  several 
years  before.  At  the  same  time  a  brother,  Charles  T.  Burn¬ 
ham,  joined  the  business,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Burn¬ 
ham  Brothers  Brick  Company.  The  company  conducted  two 
large  yards,  one  on  Howell  avenue,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  other  in  the  town  of 
Wauwatosa,  between  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Wauwatosa. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  Mr.  Burnham 
became  president  and  chief  operator  of  the  business.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Several  years  ago  he  formed  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Builders’  Supply  Company,  and  was  president  of 
this  concern,  which  is  today  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the 
building  supply  field. 

In  1900  Mr.  Burnham  was  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  C. 
Grider,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  Milwaukee, 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  spent  his  entire  life  of 
sixty-two  years. 

Menominee’s  Pioneer  Brickmaker  Dies. 

William  A.  Drowley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  now  ex¬ 
tensive  brick  industry  in  and  around  Menominee,  Dunn 
county,  Wis.,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  July 
20,  after  suffering  for  many  weeks  with  kidney  trouble.  Mr. 
Drowley  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Milwaukee 
county,  and  a  resident  of  Dunn  county  for  forty-five  years. 

In  1866  Mr.  Drowley  moved  from  Milwaukee  to  a  then  new 
and  unimproved  territory  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  settling 
on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Lucas.  His  attention  was  at  once 
arrested  by  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  general  conditions  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
Mr.  Drowley  was  probably  the  first  to  delve  into  the  clay  de- 
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posits  and  in  1872  became  associated  with  the  first  enterprise 
manufacturing  brick  for  commerce.  With  Frank  Kelley  and 
the  late  Judge  John  Kelley,  he  established  yards  just  west 
of  Menominee.  These  yards  now  form  an  important  unit  of 
the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
cerns  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1882,  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  style  of  Dunn  County  Press  Brick  Company  and  in 
1884  it  was  changed  to  Menominee  Pressed  Brick  Company. 
Today  its  holdings  form  No.  3  yard  of  the  Hydraulic  com¬ 
pany. 

In  1888  Mr.  Drowley  became  superintendent  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Pressed  Brick  Company.  For  four  years  he  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  large  yard  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Since  1909 
he  has  been  associated  with  various  enterprises,  in  Me¬ 
nominee  and  elsewhere,  always  maintaining  his  residence 
in  Menominee.  One  of  the  last  of  his  connections  with  the 
business  which  he  devoted  practically  a  lifetime  to,  was  the 
superintendency  of  the  Estevan  Coal  and  Brick  Company  of 
Estevan,  Canada. 

Mr.  Drowley  was  prominently  identified  with  the  civic, 
commercial  and  educational  interests  of  Menominee.  He 
served  for  six  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
two  years  as  a  member  of  the  common  council,  and  held 
other  positions  of  trust.  In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Kelle5r,  who  survives  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Elks’  lodge  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Pioneer  Machinery  Manufacturer  Dies. 

Samuel  Stevenson,  the  veteran  president  of  the  Stevenson 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  brick  and  sewer  pipe  at  Wellsville, 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  August  2nd,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  82  years.  Neuralgia  of  the  heart  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  In  1872  he  bought  the  shop  of  P.  S.  Geisse,  at 
Wellsville,  where  he  learned  his  trade,  and  which  was  the 
start  of  the  Stevenson  Co.,  with  which  he  had  always  been 
actively  identified.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Stevenson  made  the 
plans  and  built  the  first  press  for  sewer  pipe  ever  used  in  the 
United  States. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


HE  BUILDING  SITUATION  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  is  still  dull  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Portland  and  some  of  the 
smaller  inland  towns.  The  building 
strike  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  getting  settled,  and  while  it  will 
increase  the  building  activity  in  that 
city  quite  considerable,  the  loss  in  build¬ 
ing,  while  the  strike  was  on,  is  too  great  to  overcome  this 
handicap  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  building  in  Se¬ 
attle  has  been  dull  for  the  month,  and  while  it  shows  some 
gains  over  June,  it  is  still  very  much  lower  than  previous 
years.  There  will  be  made  several  announcements  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  building  circles  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
prospects  are  brighter  for  the  balance  of  the  summer.  July 
is  going  to  establish  a  new  high  record  of  increase  in  the 
building  line  for  Portland.  The  total  building  permits  at  the 
close  of  the  month  will  run  over  $1,350,000,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  40  per  cent  over  the  record  of  the  same 
month  one  year  ago.  In  Spokane  the  building  situation  is 
not  very  promising.  The  building  contractors  are  blaming 
high  wage  scales  and  union  working  rules  for  existing  in¬ 
activity  in  building,  and  believe  a  change  will  help,  and  are 
preparing  to  declare  for  the  open  shop,  and  follow  similar 
action  taken  by  the  coast  cities.  A  strong  movement  is  on 
foot  to  abolish  present  wage  scales  and  working  rules  and 
to  place  labor  on  competitive  basis,  paying  men  according 
to  ability. 

According  to  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer,  the  total 


permits  issued  for  the  different  cities  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  for  the  first  half  year  is  as  follows,  as  compared  with 
the  first  half  year  of  1910.  The  list  given  according  the 


highest  amounts  of  building  permits  issued  this  year  in  com¬ 


parative  standing: 

1910. 

Portland  . $8,316,099 

Vancouver,  B.  C..  6,885,880 

Seattle  .  8,340,995 

Spokane  .  3,810,529 

.  Victoria,  B.  C....  1,202,835 

Tacoma  .  1,559,398 


1911. 

$9,583,364 

9,188,406 

3,972,335 

2,174,878 

1,432,585 

845,227 


The  city  of  Renton,  where  the  paving  brick  plant  of  the 
Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  is  located,  will  ex¬ 
periment  with  second-class  brick  as  a  paving  base  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  brick  company.  The  Denny-Renton  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  will  furnish  free  the  brick  for  $75,000  worth  of  paving 
work  which  will  be  done  in  the  city  this  summer. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle, 
are  still  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  operations,  and  have 
just  acquired,  by  purchase,  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
Diamond  Brick  Company,  of  Portland.  The  consideration 
of  the  transaction  is  over  $200,000.  The  Diamond  Brick 
Company’s  plant  is  located  at  Image,  six  miles  east  of  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington.  In  connection  with  this  recent  sale,  , 
one  of  the  largest  realty  transfers  was  filled  in  Multnomah 
county,  Oregon,  by  the  Western  Clay  Company  and  involved 
a  consideration  of  $360,000,  and  comprised  all  the  property 
of  the  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Western 
Clay  Company  is  the  Oregon  branch  of  the  Denny-Renton 
Clay  and  Coal  Company,  and  bought  out  the  old  Western 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company  a  few  months  ago. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  St.  Maries,  Idaho,  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  the  first  kiln  is  now  being  fired.  The  de¬ 
mand  will  call  for  over  a  million  brick  this  season. 

The  Twin  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Kennewick, 
have  booked  orders  for  a  million  brick  since  the  first  of  the 
year..  This  increase  in  business  is  due  to  the  erection  of 
large  school  buildings  in  the  Columbia  and  Yakima  River 
valleys. 

The  Fidalgo  Island  Brick  Company,  which  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Anacortes,  Washington,  is  now  in¬ 
stalling  its  machinery,  and  will  be  having  brick  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  near  future. 

W.  S.  Dimmick,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Tacoma 
Railway  and  Power  Company,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma. 
This  company  is  operating  a  sewerpipe  plant  at  Sopenah, 
and  has  just  finished  a  new  paving  brick  plant  at  Bayne. 

The  Builders  Brick  Company  of  Seattle  had  a  small  fire 
at  their  plant  at  Spokane  avenue  recently,  and  the  damage 
done  amounted  to  about  $800.  The  operations  of  the  plant 
were  not  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  fire. 

Siwash. 


“M ASSA’’  JOHN  SIBLEY  ADDS  A  HAIGH  KILN  TO  HIS 

EQUIPMENT. 


Hervey  Haigh,  the  continuous  kiln  man,  of  Catskill,  N. 
Y.,  is  kept  hustling  these  days.  Among  orders  recently 
booked  is  a  large  continuous  kiln  for  the  new  Sibley-Menge 
Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 


ENGINE  TRADE  SATISFACTORY. 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  report 
a  satisfactory  trade  in  engines  and  dry  pans.  As  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  their  ad  on  page  237,  they  are  prepared  to 
furnish  power  equipment  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  users  of 
steam  power.  Clayworkers  desiring  to  improve  their  equip¬ 
ment  of  clay  preparing  machinery,  either  dry  pans  or  wet 
pans,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get  quotations  on 
Frost  pans. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  building  record  looks  good  and  promises  even  better. 

*  *  * 

Dynamite  is  a  dangerous  thing — even  when  handled  by 
union  labor. 

*  *  * 

/ 

Mix  some  red-blooded  energy  in  with  your  science  of  busi¬ 
ness — it  will  help  some. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  the  best  way  to  do  good  for  yourself  is  to  do 
a  little  good  for  the  other  fellow. 


Are  you  taking  in  the  agricultural  fairs — and  boosting 
drain  tile  and  other  clay  products  while  you  are  about  it? 


No  matter  how  sensitive  a  machine  may  be,  it’s  not  with¬ 
in  its  province  to  be  sensible.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  man 
in  charge. 

*  *  * 


When  you  visit  your  neighbor  to  see  what  he  is  doing, 
make  the  underlying  purpose  mutual  help,  and  not  that  of 

personal  gain  at  his  expense. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  promoting  theories  of  the'  postal  savings  bank 
is  that  it  will  pull  idle  money  out  of  old  socks  and  tin  cans 
and  putting  it  in  circulation.  Here’s  hoping  it  circulates. 

*  *  * 

The  lumber  people  are  not  boosting  home  building  to  aid 
the  brick  business,  but  it  will  help  some  just  the  same  if 
the  brick  men  are  awake  to  their  opportunities,  and  we  think 
they  are. 

*  *  * 

Consistency  may  not  put  a  shingle  roof  on  the  brick  man’s 
plant  while  urging  other  builders  to  use  roofing  tile,  but 
sometimes  the  clay  manufacturer  does.  The  answer  is,  don’t 


let  up  on  urging  others  to  use  tile  for  roofing,  but  use  more 
of  it  yourself. 

♦ *  *  ♦ 

Make  brick  while  the  summer  is  on,  they  will  want  to 
lay  most  of  them  before  winter. 

*  *  * 

It’s  no  joke,  but  a  fact,  that  we  have  some  soft  brick 
burnt  hard  and  some  hard  brick  burnt  soft. 

*  *  * 

The  brick-veneered  house  is  already  becoming  popular, 
and  brick  and  tile  for  the  porch  can  be  made  so. 

*  *  * 

Mix  horse  sense  in  with  your  science  of  business.  It 
will  make  science  work  better  and  keep  you  on  safer  ground. 

*  *  * 

Doctor  Wiley  may  ride  a  few  hobbies,  but  he’s  some  food 
expert,  anyway,  and  has  done  a  lot  to  save  us  from  un¬ 
healthful  unawares. 

*  *  * 

The  glory  of  conquest  comes  from  difficulties  overcome. 
There  is  lots  of  room  for  this  kind  of  glory  among  the 
clayworking  industries. 

*  *  * 

Every  time  we  see  a  new  asphalt  street  going  in  we 
can’t  help  but  wonder  a  little  if  some  paving  brick  man  has 

been  “asleep  at  the  switch.” 

*  *  * 

That  a  good  showing  can  be  made  of  clay  products  there 

is  no  question.  The  questions  pertain  to  when,  where,  and 
how  much,  and  the  answer  is  Chicago,  March  7-12,  1912. 

*  *  * 

We  don’t  doubt  but  what,  as  our  news  reports  say,  this 
country  can  make  sugar  enough  even  to  sweeten  the  world, 
but  just  the  same  there  are  some  things  reported  about 
sugar  vTeighing  and  dealings  that  don’t  smell  sweet. 

*  *  * 

It  is  now  figured  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  with 
June,  1911,  will  exceed  by  about  300  million  dollars  the  figure 
of  last  year  and  cross  the  two  billion  dollar  line.  That  sounds 
like  prosperity  wdth  a  big  “P.” 


YOUR  OWN  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  not  only  refreshing  but  decidedly  encouraging  when 
a  man  boosting  brick  and  other  clay  products  for  general 
building  purposes  finds  a  brickmaking  plant  where  practically 
all  the  buildings  are  themselves  made  of  brick. 

Why  not  let  us  have  more  of  this?  There  are  too  many 
brick  plants  in  which  lumber  enters  in  construction  as  well 
as  too  many  houses  and  other  structures.  Some  of  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,*  unavoidable,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  room  for  the 
brick  men  themselves  to  increase  the  consumption  of  brick 
by  using  some  of  their  own  product  for  building  their  own 
plants. 

It  will  not  only  increase  the  use  of  brick  materially,  but 
it  is  the  best  kind  of  an  example  to  set,  and  a  good  starting 
point  to  advocate  the  use  of  brick. 

Where  a  man  has  a  permanent  location,  it  may  cost  him 
more,  primarily,  to  build  his  plant  of  brick,  and  perhaps  he 
is  not  sure  just  how  much  he  may  want  to  extend  his  plant 
in  the  near  future,  therefore,  builds  temporarily  and  adds 
to  it,  but  by  and  by  he  should  begin  converting  his  build¬ 
ings  into  permanent  brick  structures.  When  building  ex¬ 
tensions  and  additions,  why  not  make  them  of  brick,  build 
permanently  and  make  them  things  of  beauty  to  advertise 
the  product,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  building  that 
is  worth  while? 

Think  over  this  and  not  only  think  over  it,  but  get  busy 
and  try  some  of  it.  Consistency  demands  it  and  logic  justi 


fies  it.  So,  let  us  have  more  of  the  clay  products  themselves 
in  the  buildings  and  factories  and  around  where  they  are 

made. 

STIRRING  UP  THE  HOME  SPIRIT. 


Not  for  the  first  time,  hut  repeating  in  a  measure  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  has  been  waged  periodically  heretofore,  the 
American  Lumberman  is  urging  the  retail  dealers  in  lum¬ 
ber  throughout  the  country  to  stir  up  the  home-building 
spirit,  not  only  in  their  advertising,  but  in  their  talks  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  people.  The  idea  is  an  excellent 
one,  because  it  makes  for  the  creation  of  new  business  in 
a  way  that  brings  permanent  good  to  those  among  whom 
it  is  created.  There  is  not  a  better  theme  than  that  of 
home  building,  and  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  anyone  who 
urges  the  people  of  his  community  to  build  better  homes, 
even  though  the  direct  purpose  of  it  may  be  to  get  more  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  by  supplying  the  material  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  thing  we  have  been  urging  among  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  right  along,  and  they  should  keep  in  the  band  wag¬ 
on  and  keep  their  horns  blowing.  Nor  should  they  stop  with 
rousing  the  spirit  of  home  building,  but  should  go  further 
and  educate  the  people  in  the  economy  and  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  building  homes  of  brick. 


THE  PACE  SETTER  IDEA. 


Brickmaking  is  a  husky  business,  and  while  fine  scientific 
principles  enter  and  assist  wonderfully,  one  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  red  blood  and  physical  hustle  are  among 
the  most  important  factors  to  get  capacity  and  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  business. 

The  science  of  clayworking  is  essential,  that  is  an  analy¬ 
tical  study  of  the  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  study  the  new  business  science,  that  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  steps  and  movements,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  the  men  themselves,  the  thing  that  will 
beat  all  the  science  in  the  world  is  to  have  here  and  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  yard  a  few  men  for  leaders,  red- 
blooded  men,  who  are  full  of  life,  energy,  and  hustle,  are 
bubbling  over  with  it  so  that  they  inspire  others,  to  set  the 
pace  and  lead  the  procession. 

Just  as  the  strains  of  a  lively  musical  air  will  stimulate 
thought  and  action,  so  does  the  live,  wideawake  energy  of 
a  hustling  man  in  a  group  of  others  drive  out  lethargy  and 
put  new  life  and  energy  into  the  crew. 

That  is  why  the  pace  setter  is  important.  The  pace  set¬ 
ter  is  not  only  a  leader  who  does  a  certain  amount  of  work 
and  thus  inspires  others  to  efforts  to  duplicate  it,  but  he 
is  a  safeguard  against  lassitude,  a  sort  of  incipient  indus¬ 
trial  ailment  that  creeps  into  all  places  now  and  then 
where  men  are  employed.  He  is  a  sort  of  balance  wheel 
that  keeps  things  running  steadily  all  the  time  and  by  his 
energy  carries  the  industrial  movement  over  the  dead  cen¬ 
ters  and  trying  places  here  and  there. 

In  the  operation  of  machinery  it  is  usually  practical  to 
figure  out  some  certain  machine  with  a  man  in  charge  of 
it  that  sets  the  pace  for  the  plant,  and  all  others  naturally 
have  to  keep  up.  It  is  a  wise  man,  too,  that  can  so  plan 
his  institution  that  with  one  or  two  good  machines  setting 
the  pace  all  the  others  will  be  doing  what  they  should, 
earning  their  full  measure  right  along. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  do  this  in  a  machinery  equip¬ 
ment,  for  there  are  fairly  well  understood  capacities  estab¬ 
lished  for  guides  or  pace  setters,  but  when  it  comes  to  men 
on  the  yard  and  around  the  kilns,  there  is  no  mechanical 
pace  setter  available,  and  it  is  then  that  one  should  turn 
to  the  individual,  the  red-blooded  individual,  and  get  enough 
of  him  distributed  through  the  crew  to  set  the  pace  and  keep 
the  work  moving  along  at  a  lively  rate.  One  should  be  able 
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to  pick  them  out  among  the  workmen,  because  here  and 
there  are  always  men  of  energy.  When  you  find  one  of  them 
make  it  worth  his  while.  Pay  him  more  than  the  others, 
for  not  only  does  he  deserve  more  pay  for  the  work  he  does, 
but  he  earns  it  doubly  as  an  inspiration  to  others.  Make  him 
foreman  or  give  him  any  position  you  choose.  Make  it 
worth  his  while  to  keep  up  steam,  and  keep  setting  a  pace. 
Put  enough  of  them  throughout  the  place  to  keep  the  place 
lively  and  regular  and  it  will  bring  more  returns  for  the 
money  invested  than  almost  any  other  system  of  business 
methods  and  economy  that  can  be  devised. 


HORSE  SENSE. 


Horse  sense  is  a  good  thing  anywhere,  but  it  looks  con¬ 
siderably  like  there  is  more  need  for  it  in  working  and  burn¬ 
ing  clay  than  anywhere  else.  Not  horse  sense  exclusively, 
but  horse  sense  brought  into  play  in  connection  with  care¬ 
ful  scientific  study. 

One  of  the  strong  reasons  for  the  need  of  lots  of  horse 
sense  is  found  in  the  fact  that  two  clays,  no  matter  if  they 
analyze  practically  the  same,  will  not  burn  the  same.  A 
burner  that  has  made  a  success  in  one  locality  may  go  to 
another  place,  where  there  is  apparently  the  same  kind  of 
clay,  and  find  that  all  his  logic  and  science  and  early  train¬ 
ing  are  seemingly  at  fault.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
burning. 

Clays,  like  individuals,  are  never  exactly  the  same, 
neither  does  the  same  treatment  produce  the  same  effect. 
Science  will  help  us  some,  but  if  depended  upon  entirely  it 
becomes  very  confusing.  That  is  why  we  need  horse  sense. 
Just  plain,  common  horse  sense,  and  lots  of  it.  A  kind  of 
sense  and  intuition  in  a  man  that  enables  him  to  sense  the 

i 

condition  of  things  and  the  work  of  his  fires  and  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  clay  and  move  intuitively  and  sensibly  in 
mastering  it. 

Horse  sense  means  freedom  from  dogma  and  from  get¬ 
ting  wedded  to  either  chimney  corner  or  scientific  doctrine 
until  one  is  not  able  to  understand  the  fact  that  other 
things  may  wield  an  influence  and  considerably  warp  the 
doctrine. 

Horse  sense,  as  stated,  is  a  sort  of  intuitive  sense,  a 
sense  of  putting  two  and  two  together  without  arithmetical 
calculations,  of  not  jumping  at  conclusions,  but  plugging  at 
them. 

Use  it.  The  more  of  it  the  better.  Bring  it  into  play 
even  if  it  knocks  the  spots  off  of  some  of  your  scientific 
reasoning.  Scientific  reasoning  is  a  good  thing,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  restricted  to  narrow  views  that  do  not  take  into 
consideration  enough  other  and  diverging  influences.  It  is 
horse  sense  that  furnishes  a  protection  against  the  literal 
following  of  scientific  doctrine  when  it  should  not  be,  and  it 
is  horse  sense  in  the  end  that  will  do  more  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  of  good  brick  and  the  fewest  failures  out  of 
burning  than  anything  else. 


BRICK  AS  ROAD  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 


State  Highway  Commissioner  P.  C.  Light,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  declared  that  the  only  material  fit  for  road  build¬ 
ing  anywhere — either  in  city  or  country — is  brick.  In  an  in¬ 
teresting  interview  given  “Dixie  Motoring”  by  Mr.  Light 
upon  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  (O.)  Good  Roads 
Association,  he  said: 

“Brick  is  the  only  material  for  the  laying  or  paving  of 
roads  anywhere,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  judging 
from  every  point  of  view. 

“I  say  that,  not  because  there  are  no  other  materials  which 
make  good  roads,  but  because  in  my  estimation  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  is  the  best  material. 

“The  roads  of  West  Virginia,  speaking  as  a  whole,  are 
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deplorable,  though  since  the  creation  of  a  department  having 
charge  of  the  roads,  they  have  been  very  materially  im¬ 
proved;  and  with  the  advent  of  automobiles  the  demand 
for  better  highways  on  the  part  of  the  roads  which  they 
must  use,  that  a  systematic  system  of  improvement  be 
adopted  is  also  being  heard.  And  that  is  just  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  do.  There  has  never  yet  been  any  definite  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  roads  and  road  im¬ 
provements,  but  in  the  future  there  will  be.  And  a  very 
definite  one  it  will  be  too. 


BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS  IN  BOOK  FORM. 


The  series  of  amusing  sketches  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Clay-Worker  during  years  past  under  the  title  “Button- 
Hole  Talks”  have  recently  been  issued  in  book  form  by 
the  author,  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago.  Typographically,  the 
book  is  a  gem  and  Mr.  Gates  is  gladdening  the  hearts  of  his 
personal  friends  by  sending  them  autograph  copies.  It  was 
published  for  that  purpose,  and  will  not  be  put  on  public  sale. 
In  commercial  life  Mr.  Gates  is  well  known  as  the  president 
of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  one  of 
the  most  successful  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
terra  cotta  and  pottery  in  the  United  States.  When  business 
cares  hang  heavy  upon  him  Mr.  Gates  has  a  way  of  amusing 
himself,  and  a  good  way  it  is,  too,  by  turning  his  attention 
to  literary  work,  and  “Button-Hole  Talks”  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  being  chronicles  of  some  of  the  many  humorous  or 
pathetic  incidents  that  come  to  the  keen  observers  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  life.  Our  readers,  and  especially  those  who 
know  Mr.  Gates  personally,  and  have  come  under  the  charm 
of  his  lovable  personality,  have  grown  very  fond  of  these 
“Button-Hole  Talks,”  one  of  a  new  series  of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  146  of  this  issue. 


KEEPING  EVERLASTINGLY  AT  IT. 
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If  there  is  any  one  firm  in  the  clay  machinery  line  that 
believes  more  implicitly  in  publicity  work  than  any  other  it 
must  be  the  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for 
they  are  circularizing  their  trade  constantly.  This  month 
we  have  received  four  pocket  leaflets,  one  bulletin  and  two 
circulars  with  return  postcards  attached,  all  of  which  appeal 
to  us  in  their  clever  makeup  and  facts  presented.  The  four 
leaflets  are  devoted  to  “Sirocco”  electric  forge  blowers,  “A. 
B.  C.”  exhaust  fans,  “Ventura”  electric  ventilating  set  and 
the  “Sirocco”  fan,  respectively,  while  the  bulletin  is  a  twenty- 
page  pamphlet  given  over  to  descriptions  and  detailed  ar¬ 
ticles  pertaining  to  the  “Ventura”  disc  ventilating  fans.  The 
two  circulars  are  of  the  usual  type,  one  giving  some  typical 
applications  of  the  “Ventura”  fans,  while  the  second,  testi¬ 
monials  and  descriptive  matter  on  the  “Sirocco”  electric 
forge  blowers.  If  you  have  any  ventilating  problems,  be 
sure  and  write  the  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  197. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has,  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  213. ]| 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  COMPANY’S  FINE  CATALOG. 


As  usual  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  issued  to  the  trade  an  attractive  catalog — this 
one  their  twenty-fifth — and  like  all  of  its  predecessors,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  reader  through  its  artistic  illustrations  and  in¬ 
teresting  descriptive  matter.  The  illustrations  consist  of 
full-page  half-tones  of  their  factory,  their  presses,  dry  pans, 
acme  clay  mixer,  elevator  boot,  a  modern  brick  plant  and 
three  fine  blue  prints  showing:  (1)  general  arrangement  of 
brick  plant,  (2)  ground  plan  of  machinery  building  and  power 
house,  and  (3)  elevator  showing  position  of  pans,  elevator, 
screen,  mixer  and  press.  The  descriptive  matter  includes  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Chisholm  brick  press,  meaty  para¬ 
graphs  on  equipment  and  facilities,  presses,  dimensions  and 
capacities,  standard  Boyd  nine-foot  dry  pan,  clay  mixer,  ele¬ 
vator  boots  and  economical  handling  of  raw  material,  and 
operation  of  machinery.  The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Com¬ 
pany  have  compiled  this  excellent  catalog  in  accordance  with 
their  motto,  “Built  up  to  standard — not  down  to  price,”  which 
they  have  adhered  to  through  their  many  years  of  successful 
business.  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  should  write  the  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  (See  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  pages  126  and  127  of  this  issue.) 


FOR  SALE. 

Marion  “A”  45-ton  steam  shovel; 
114 -yard  bucket;  friction  crane.  First- 
class  order.  Will  make  attractive 
price.  Can  be  seen  at  Millville,  N.  J. 
Address  PHILA, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  foreman  on  modern  brickyard.  Am 
a  Herman,  with  25  years’  experience  in 
different  kinds  of  clays.  Know  the  brick 
and  tile  business  thoroughly  from  pit  to 
office,  and  can  work  a  plant  economically. 
Am  a  first-class  burner.  Best  references. 
Address  JOHN, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  197,  198  and  199. 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery/' 


if  you  are  desirous  of 


the  AMERICAN  CLAY 
MACHINERY  CO. 
BU CYRUS  OHIO- 


average  reauired  to  drive  the  auger  machine  is  twenty  horse  power.  We  have  never  seen  this  equaled  and  in  a 
few  instances  have  seen  the  type  of  drain  tile  machines  considered  leaders  two  years  ago  consume  as  high  as 
seventy-five  horse  power  operating  at  much  smaller  capacity  .  ........ 

“We  are  particularly  enthusiastic  regarding  the  No.  218,  as  we  are  ^ 

Hnnp  in  o-ivp  rpmdts  freouentlv  honed  for  by  dram  tile  makers,  but  nevei  attained  with  another  macnine.  ine 
present  Condition  of  themachine  indicates  that  it  will  operate  indefinitely  without  repairs  other  than  augers, 
and  that  reminds  the  writer  that  your  chilled  auger  is  giving  excellent  results. 

THE  WOODLAND  CLAY  CO. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


WJ  oafvt  A  \T  A  Tt.T 


We  will  send  full  description  and  an  estimate  on  the  No.  218  machine 
on  request.  Our  line  includes  everything  the  Clay  Worker  needs 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


'  ••  Y5?\ 

AMERICAN  O-AY  WORKING 
.  MACHINERY"  CO  . 

'  eUCVRU£,OH)Qt  O.S.A  . 

SATCMTfc.  apbiuY 9? 

*  j  ? '  .  *  **>>-:*  ; 


When  all  represses  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance. 

When  all  presses  have  been  through  the  stress  of  clay  grind. 

When  the  daily  record  of  bricks  has  been  checked  for  each  press. 

When  the  quality  of  the  work  is  compared. 

When  the  repair  bills  have  been  audited  and  paid. 

When  these  and  a  lot  of  other  important  points  have  been  considered  it  will  be  found  that 
The  Eagle  Repress  is  far  and  away  the  best  repress  on  the  market  and  a  cheaper  press, 
in  the  long  run,  than  two  of  most  any  other  kind. 

The  Eagle  Repress  is  first  of  all  built  upon 
quality.  It  has  the  attributes  in  building 
and  operation  which  have  won  it  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  and  which  have  and 
always  will  maintain  it  as  the  world’s 
leading  and  best  Repress. 

The  first  Eagle  Repress  built  years  ago  is 
still  in  satisfactory  operation,  a  glowing 
testimonial  of  Eagle  quality  and  per¬ 
formance. 

For  paving  and  face  brick  there  is  no  press 
which  will  give  the 
daily  and  yearly  output 
of  the  Eagle  at  any¬ 
where  near  as  low  cost. 

In  a  word,  you  will  make 
no  mistake  in  pinning 
your  faith  to  the  Eagle 
Repress.  It  belongs  to 
a  worthy  line  of  Clay 
Working  Machinery 
and  is  a  credit  to  the 
line.  It  is  “Built  Right 
and  Runs  Right”  and, 
what  is  more,  it  keeps 
at  it  day  in  and  day  out 
without  repairs. 

Send  for  full  particulars 
about  the  Eagle.  We 
also  build  every  ma¬ 
chine  and  appliance 
needed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Clay  Pro¬ 
ducts  by  all  processes. 


■ 
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The  Question  of  Quality  Solved 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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According  to  the  Bible 

The  Bible  says:  “To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given.”  And  there’s  a  reason,  of  course. 
The  man  who  has  something  got  it  because  he  hustled  for  it,  and  he  will  get  more  if  he 
shows  himself  deserving.  At  least  that’s  the  way  it  has  been  with  our  orders  for  Steam  1  ipe 
Rack  Dryers.  Each  one  has  been  sold  to  a  man  who  investigated  and  found  out  all  about 
the  dryer  before  he  bought.  There  wasn’t  anything  for  him  to  find  out  after  he  bought 
except  that  he  had  made  a  wise  choice  and  that  the  dryer  was  better  than  he  contemplated. 
It’s  because  this  dryer  is  absolutely  right  that  we  get  more  orders.  Another  has  been  sold 
in  Canada,  still  another  in  New  York,  and  a  third  in  the  west. 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  BRIEF  WORDS  FROM  A  NUMBER  OF  USERS  OF  THE  STEAM  PIPE  RACK  DRYER 

The  American  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  is  producing  maximum  results  at  a  minimum  cost. 

It  is  a  Dryer  that  occupies  less  space  than  any  other  of  like  capacity.  .  ,  ,  ,. 

A  Dryer  that  positively  has  perfect  circulation  and  accordingly  dries  every  brick  uniformally  throughout  its  holding  capacity 

and  in  the  same  given  time. 

A  Dryer  that  requires  less  labor  cost  for  handling  the  product  than  any  other  dryer. 

A  Dryer  where  the  first  cost  is  its  last  cost — no  repairs. 

A  Dryer  that  is  a  perfect  solution  for  all  the  old  dryer  troubles.  .  .  ,  .  ^  _  . 

A  Dryer  that  is  the  result  of  twelve  years  experience,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  positive  evolution  to  final 

perfection  ustomer  .  «We  dry  60>000  brick  with  one  boiler  of  100  h.  p.  capacity,  at  a  fuel  cost  not  exceeding  15c  per  thousand.” 
Another  customer  says  :  ‘‘We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  systems  we  know  of  for  handling  the  product.  We  will  gladly  show 

anyone  this ‘Best  of  Dryers’ on  the  market  today.”  .  nrv<.r 

Another  customer  says  :  ‘‘I  have  built  five  brick  plants  in  my  time  and  used  every  kind  of  dryer,  but  your  Pipe  Rack  Dryer 

bests  them  Sill  ^  * 

Still  another  says :  “I  do  not  see  how  a  dryer  could  be  arranged  requiring  less  labor.  The  system  of  steam  circulation  is 

fY^ost  effective  ^  ^ 

And  another  says :  Your  Dryer  is  a  success  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  anyone.” 

We  are  the  ^world's  greatest  factor  for  good,  in  the  clay  trade 
because  the  good  voe  have  done  entitles  us  to  that  honor 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


The  Greatest  Auger  Brick  Machine  on  the  Market 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  hol¬ 
low  blocks  and  similar  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class  through¬ 
out,  the  material  used  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  highest  standard. 
The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.  It  is  entirely  self-contained,  being 
mounted  on  heavy  steel  I-beams.  The  massive  self-contained  gear  frame  contains  all  the 
principal  journal  bearings  which  are  long  and  well  babbitted.  The  end  thrust  bearing  is 
secured  to  the  gear  frame  by  heavy  steel  bolts.  This  bearing  consists  of  two  large  chilled 
plates  between  which  is  a  phosphor  bronze  wearing  plate  revolving  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The 
main  shaft  is  hammered  steel  6 %  inches  in  diameter.  The  hammered  steel  intermediate 
shaft  is  mounted  in  the  gear  frame  above  the  main  shaft,  where  the  bearings  are  accessible 
and  the  gears  may  be  protected  from  the  dirt.  The  gears  are  covered  with  a  neat  steel 


The  No  65  Auger  BricK  Machtne. 

housing.  The  gears  are  heavy  and  made  with  strong  teeth,  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet 
operation.  All  end  thrust  is  taken  on  steel  rods  which  parallel  the  main  shaft  and  pass 
through  the  gear  frame.  The  nozzle  is  fitted  with  a  renewable  corrugated  lining  made  of 
a  special  mixture  of  white  and  gray  iron  which  is  also  used  in  making  the  auger  and  knives. 
This  special  mixture,  we  have  found,  gives  great  strength  and  wearing  quality.  The  die 
front  is  hinged  to  the  nozzle  and  provided  with  a  safety  pin  attachment  which  will  shear 
off  should  the  clay  become  too  stiff  and  the  strain  excessive,  thus  preventing  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  the  machine. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  friction  clutch  pulley  48  inches  in  diameter,  12  inches  face,  operating  at 
from  250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute,  capacity  ranging  from  7,000  to  9,000  standard  size  brick  per  hour. 

We  also  equip  this  machine  with  automatic  oiling  system  if  desired. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 
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The  Frankfort  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
has  filed  notice  of  dissolution  of  partnership. 

The  Renovo  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Renovo,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock. 

The  Doyle  Clay  Co.,  of  Drake,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $25,000  by  J.  E.  House,  T.  Hanley  and  L.  W.  Daniels. 

The  Commonwealth  Clay  Co.,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Albert  Warren,  Wayne  P.  Hendricks  and  D.  Ennis. 

The  plant  of  the  C.  P.  Merwin  Brick  Co.,  at  Berlin,  Conn., 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  by  fire  which  started 
from  an  over-heated  kiln. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  of  Grant  Park,  Ill.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $500,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
Edward  C.  Curtis,  Vernon  S.  Curtis  and  Ernest  B.  Griffin. 

The  Muskogee  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has 
filed  a  petition  for  dissolution  of  partnership.  The  directors 
of  the  company  are  C.  C.  Ayres,  Frank  Fee,  A.  F.  Blank,  J. 
M.  Perkins  and  A.  B.  Beilis. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  Davenport,  Okla.,  is  now  in  full 
operation,  turning  out  50,000  a  day.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  machinery  from  the  shops  of  J.  C.  Steele  and  Sons,  of 
Statesville,  N.  C.  Natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel. 

Thomas  D.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Ludowici-Sullivan 
Roofing  Tile  Co.,  of  Chicago,  died  June  27th  at  Carlsbad,  Ger¬ 
many,  at  the  age  of  52.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Whitney  was  the 
son  of  the  first  white  woman  born  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Olive  Hill, 
Ky.  The  authorized  capital  is  $400,000,  and  the  incorporators 
are  S.  B.  Chilton,  W.  G.  MacCorkle,  W.  A.  MacCorkle,  J.  E. 
Chilton  and  S.  Hess. 

Louis  N.  Rancke,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  general 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md„  has  recently  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Vulcan  Fire  Brick  Co.,  with  general  offices  in  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  building,  New  York  City. 

Baul  Beer,  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  announces  the  purchase  of  eight  acres  of  new 
shale  land  and  an  increase  in  capacity  of  50  per  cent  by  the 
erection  of  six  new  kilns,  five  extra  drying  tunnels,  and  a 
new  automatic  scheme  of  handling  shale  from  the  quarries. 

August  H.  Gutkes,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Brick 
Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  July  30th  of  heart  trouble  fol¬ 
lowing  a  week’s  illness.  Mr.  Gutkes  was  born  in  Germany, 
but  had  lived  in  Brooklyn  since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  fire  brick  industry  for  many 
years. 

A  new  concern  to  be  known  as  the  Perfection  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  organized  and  will  at 
once  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  of  50,000  daily  capacity 
at  Fayetteville,  Mass.  The  company  owns  a  valuable  tract 
of  a  very  fine  white  clay  from  which  they  will  make  a  high- 
grade  front  brick.  C.  H.  Metcalf  will  have  charge  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant. 

Alfred  E.  Dickey,  superintendent  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay 
Manufacturing  Plant,  at  Deep  Water,  Mo.,  was  run  over  by 
a  locomotive  and  killed  instantly.  He  was  riding  on  a  step 
at  the  rear  of  the  locomotive,  which  was  backing  into  the 
plant.  He  slipped  and  fell  beneath  the  wheels  and  the  entire 
engine  passed  over  his  body.  He  had  been  superintendent  at 
the  Deep  Water  plant  since  1889.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  daughter. 

The  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Fallston,  Pa.,  whose 
plant  burned  to  the  ground  in  early  spring,  is  almost  ready  to 
resume  work  in  a  fine  new  structural-iron  building,  fireproof 
throughout.  No  Western  Pennsylvania  plant  will  be  more 
up-to-date  than  theirs,  with  machinery  installed  by  the 
Stevenson  Company,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  comprising  three 
9-foot  dry  pans,  three  elevators,  two  12-foot  pug  mills,  one 
No.  5  rock  breaker,  every  piece  of  which  is  motor-driven. 
Two  of  Freese’s  mammoth  brick  machines,  with  automatic 


cutters,  are  a  part  of  the  excellent  equipment;  they,  too,  are 
motor-driven. 

The  Rockwood  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  has  begun  extensive  im¬ 
provements  at  its  plant.  A  new  railroad  siding  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  and  new  machinery  installed. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Summittville,  Ohio,  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick.  Allen  B.  Creighton  is  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise.  The  firm  will  be  known  as  the  Summit 
Brick  Company. 

P.  A.  Montgomery,  of  Michigan,  has  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  take  charge  of  the  management  of  the  same, 
enlarging  and  improving  the  plant. 

Miami,  Fla.,  is  to  have  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  15,000  brick  per  day  to  cost  about  $20,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  now  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  that  place  in  connection  with  a  Georgian  who  contem¬ 
plates  erecting  the  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Diamond  Brick  Co.,  at  Imago,  near  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Denny-Renton  (  lay  & 
Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle.  It  is  understood  the  purchase  price  was 
$200,000,’  and  the  new  owners  will  make  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  plant,  increasing  the  capacity  of  same. 

F.  W.  Dennis,  the  kiln  builder  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  had 
an  unusually  busy  season.  Following  the  two  kilns  built  for 
the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Brick  Co.,  he  built  two  kilns  for  John 
B.  Prullage,  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  all  of  which  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  he  now  has  a  contract  to  build  three  kilns  at 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

The  National  China  Clay  Products  Company,  which  is 
erecting  a  plant  in  National  City,  Cal.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  crockery  and  chinaware,  has  established  a  laboratory  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  samples  of  clay,  and  will  test,  they 
say,  free  of  charge,  one-pound  samples  of  clays,  shales,  feld¬ 
spar  and  quartz  found  in  California. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Holman,  wife  of  the  well-known  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  C.  J.  Holman,  of  Sergeant  Bluffs,  la.,  died  July  24th, 
from  heart  trouble.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holman  were  married  in 
1879  and  went  to  Sergeant  Bluffs  on  their  wedding  trip  and 
later  decided  to  make  their  home  there.  Mrs.  Holman  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  her  husband  and  four  children. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Co-operative  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.  have  secured  an  option  on  the  plant  of  the  Finkle  Brick 
Co.,  at  Marshalltown,  la.,  and  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  and  re-building  of  the  old  ones.  The  company 
will  manufacture  pressed  brick,  hollow  block  and  drain  tile, 
and  expect  to  turn  out  about  50,000  brick  per  day. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  brick  manufacturers  of 
St  Louis  to  form  a  local  organization  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  their  product.  Prices  have  declined  in 
the  past  two  years  from  $9.00  to  $6.50,  and  it  is  believed  that 
if  the  brick  manufacturers  can  come  to  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  some  sort,  that  it  will  result  in  a  better  maiket. 

J.  Wheaton  Stone,  of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes  that  business,  has  been  good  with 
them  this  season.  Among  recent  sales  is  a  New  Haven  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  Fitchburg  Brick  Co.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Mr. 
Stone  says  that  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  all  the  brick 
made  in  New  England  are  made  on  New  Haven  machines. 

The  Brillion  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Brillion,  Wis., 
is  getting  into  the  “big  fish”  class,  having  recently  landed 
a  single  order  for  250,000  brick  for  the  new  milk  condensory 
at  Denmark  Manitowoc  county.  Since  Joseph  Fricke  took 
hold  of  the  plant  as  manager,  the  whole  works  have  been 
improved  and  are  today  a  model,  judging  from  the  favorable 
comment  of  visiting  brick  and  tile  men  who  want  to  get 
pointers.  New  sheds  have  been  built,  fire  walls  constructed 
and  electric  power  substituted  for  steam  and  manual  labor 
wherever  possible. 

The  Stevenson  Company,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  is  equipping 
and  remodeling  its  fourth  consecutive  plant  for  the  Rob¬ 
inson  Clay  Product  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This  plant 
is  known  as  their  No.  4  works.  Two  of  Stevenson  s  standard 
40"  x  52"  presses  have  been  installed.  These  are  the  presses 
which  have  given  the  Robinson  people  such  eminent  satisfac¬ 
tion  heretofore,  increasing  their  output  beyond  their  high¬ 
est  expectation  and  improving  the  quality  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  Their  new  No.  9  was  the  first  to  receive  Stevenson  s 
installation  and  it  is  a  model  indeed,  one  of  the  most  complete 
sewer  pipe  plants  in  the  States.  It  is  a  three-press  plant 

(Continued  on  page  192) 
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electrically  driven  throughout.  Each  and  every  plant  they 
are  remodeling  will  be  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Summitville,  Ohio,  for 
manufacture  of  art  pottery.  Those  interested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  E.  R.  Norton,  J.  N.  Caldwell  and  F.  C.  Bush. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  purchased 
a  tract  of  ground  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city  on 
which  they  will  construct  a  two-story  storage  plant  to  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000. 

A.  J.  Davis  and  Manley  Lee,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  will  erect  a 
small  brick  making  plant  at  Roundup,  Mont.,  where  they  have 
purchased  a  site  containing  good  deposits  of  fire  clay.  Work 
on  the  plant  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Matherson-Porcupine  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  and  will  erect  a  plant  at  Matherson,  Ont.,  Can.  F. 
W.  Plant,  of  Toronto,  who  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  have  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  plant,  which 
will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Fred  S.  Robinson,  119  Avondale  street,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  a  pipe  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  pipe  about  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  to  be 
so  constructed  that  the  machine  can  be  confined  to  one  floor 
of  the  factory  building.  He  also  desires  to  purchase  second 
hand  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware. 

Wright  &  Hutchinson  is  the  name  of  the  new  firm  which 
has  taken  over  the  Tillbury  Brick  &  Tile  plant  at  Delavan, 
Ill.,  which  has  been  closed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Tillbury 
last  December.  They  are  repairing  and  overhauling  the  plant 
generally  and  will  put  same  in  operation  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  They  are  old  experienced  brickmakers  who  have  re¬ 
cently  moved  to  this  country  from  Scotland. 

The  plant  of  the  Fort  Scott  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kans.,  is  being  improved  and  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Calhoun,  president  of 
the  company.  An  immense  kiln  is  being  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  G.  W.  Ogan,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  have  thirty  chambers.  The  plant  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  of  Grant  Park,  Ill.  The  new 
company  is  the  successor  of  the  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Co., 
with  yards  at  Grant  Park,  Beecher,  Manteno  and  Chicago. 
The  old  company  was  organized  in  1883  and  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  brick  plants  in  the 
State.  The  new  company,  which  is  incorporated  for  $500,000, 
takes  over  all  the  properties  of  the  old  company. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  of  the  Adams  Brick  Co.,  at  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Ind.,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  some  down- 
draft  kilns.  The  Adams  Co.  has  head  offices  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  They  also  operate  a  plant  at  Veedersburg.  The  two 
plants  give  the  firm  an  output  of  about  30,000,000  brick  a 
year.  Fred  B.  Adams  is  president;  Frank  W.  Wood,  vice 
president,  and  C.  A.  Pritchard,  secretary  and  general  manager. 
In  addition  to  handling  its  own  product,  the  firm  disposes 
of  about  15,000,000  high-grade  building  brick  every  year. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Summit  China  Company,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  will  be  moved  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
put  in  operation  one  of  the  largest  china  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  entire  country.  L.  K.  Force,  F.  H.  Buerbach, 
R.  H.  Kent  and  W.  H.  Dettleback,  the  owners  of  the  Summit 
China  Company,  have  made  ideal  arrangements  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Macon,  which  body  will  supply  a 
site  and  four  walls,  and  the  machinery  will  be  moved  from 
Akron  to  Macon.  The  company  will  be  known  in  the  future 
as  the  Macon  China  Company.  A  Cleveland  architect  is  now 
preparing  plans  for  the  building,  which  will  be  130  by  320 
feet,  two  stories,  brick  or  concrete;  eleven  kilns  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  dimensions  given  are  of  the  factory  proper,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  office  and  engine  room,  the  latter  two  taking 
up  another  building  forty  feet  square.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  this  is  the  first  setting  forth  of  a  general  exodus 
of  china  manufacturers  from  the  Middle  West  and  East  to 
the  South,  and  that  in  a  few  years  this  industry  will  have 
been  entirely  transported  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prohibitory  freight  rates  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia  to  the  Middle  West  and  East,  and  the  fact  that  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia  possess  wonderfully  rich  and  productive 
kaolin  beds  and  its  treasured  shot  clay,  the  owners  of  the 
Summit  China  Company  were  induced  to  come  South,  and  it 


is  generally  thought  that  they  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others. 

J.  Ira  Davy  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  is  in  the  market  for 
some  flint  clay. 

Flatley  Brothers  Company,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  twenty-odd  carloads  of  facing  brick  to  be  used  for 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  new  St.  John’s  church. 

Morton  Rapp,  for  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Rapp  Bros.  Pottery  Co.,  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  58  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  thirteen  children. 

The  Universal  Sanitary  Pottery  Co.  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  July  15th.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000, 
on  which  there  is  only  about  $40,000  insurance.  The  plant 
will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  a  shut-down  of  six  months,  work  will  be  resumed  at 
the  plant  of  the  United  Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Connellsville,  Pa., 
next  month,  giving  250  men  employment.  The  company  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  5,000,000  bricks  for 
road  improvement  in  Washington  county. 

Michael  Baake  has  filed  suit  against  the  Kalo  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  for  $25,000.  Mr.  Baake  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  clay  pit  when  a  piece  of  clay  weighing  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  tons  fell  on  him  inflicting  injuries  which 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  both  legs. 

Green  &  Sons  have  opened  a  brick,  tile,  pipe  and  cement 
supply  yard  at  Appleton,  Wis.  The  Greens  are  interested 
in  the  Streator  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  and  will  han¬ 
dle  the  Illinois  product  as  a  leader.  Two-thirds  of  all  sewer 
pipe  used  in  Appleton  is  Streator  manufacture  and  Green  & 
Sons  will  have  no  difficulty  in  building  up  a  large  trade  in 
Appleton  and  the  vicinity. 

C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  la.,  writes  that  he  is  busy  mak¬ 
ing  drain  tile  up  to  18  inches.  He  will  probably  add  85,000 
feet  of  dry  floor  to  his  floor  drying  space  in  order  to  go  more 
extensively  into  the  large  tile  business.  He  has  recently 
opened  up  a  bed  of  shale  which  will  stand  immense  heat 
without  losing  shape  and  consequently  is  well  adapted  to  large 
tile  and  sewer  pipe  of  which  Mr.  Platt  makes  a  specialty. 

W.  J.  Gillette,  manager  of  the  Barron  Red  Press  Brick 
Company,  Barron,  Wis.,  is  establishing  all  kinds  of  records 
for  large  production  this  season.  Mr.  Gillette  recently  fired 
a  kiln  containing  415,000  brick,  the  largest  ever  fired  in 
northern  Wisconsin  yards,  or  at  least  in  the  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  Barron  county.  The  daily  capacity  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  35,000  brick  and  will  soon  reach  55,000  brick  daily. 

The  Castle  Rock  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Castle  Rock,  Colo.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Chas.  L. 
Kirk,  of  Denver,  president;  Neal  Allen,  of  Pittsburg,  Kans., 
vice  president,  and  M.  J.  Casey,  of  Castle  Rock,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  A  plant  will  at  once  be  erected  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick  from  shale  which  they  have  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities.  They  expect  to  turn  out  about  50,000  brick  at  the  start. 

The  machine  room  at  the  plant  of  the  Allegheny  Brick  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  dynamite  recently. 
The  fire  had  gained  some  headway  before  it  was  discovered 
and  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  which  was  stored  nearby  for 
the  purpose  of  blasting  shale,  was  exploded  from  the  heat. 
Fortunately,  the  other  buildings  of  the  plant  are  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  machine  room  and  were  not  damaged  to  any 
great  extent.  The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

O.  H.  De  Lamorton,  president  of  the  De  Lamorton  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  writes  that  his  firm  is 
in  the  market  for  a  50,000  daily  capacity  brick  machine,  and 
wants  prices,  illustrated  catalogues  and  quotations  for  ma¬ 
chine  f.  o.  b.  Pascagoula,  Miss.  They  also  want  prices  on 
cement  brick  and  cement  block  machinery  for  making  orna¬ 
mental  trimmings,  columns,  newels,  posts,  ornamental  blocks, 
etc. 

“That  wooden  paving  continues  to  be  an  expensive  lux¬ 
ury,”  says  the  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Sentinel-Post.  “It  costs 
like  sin  to  begin  with,  and  it  still  continues  to  take  its  toll 
from  those  who  use  it.”  After  telling  of  an  accident  which 
tarred  two  immaculate  young  men,  the  paper  continues:  “The 
episode  was  amusing  and  the  victims  will  recover,  but  that 
same  tar  sticks  to  the  poor  women’s  shoes  and  spoils  their 
carpets  and  skirts.  It  just  oozes  up  from  between  those 
wooden  blocks  until  one  wonders  where  it  all  comes  from 
and  if  it  ever  will  quit  oozing.  Those  streets  are  all  right  in 
winter,  but  should  be  avoided  on  hot  days.” 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear, 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes— further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  232-235. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


UILDING  CONDITIONS  in  San  Francisco,  Oak¬ 
land  and  the  suburban  towns  continue  in  fairly 
satisfactory  shape,  with  very  favorable  indica¬ 
tions  for  further  improvement.  The  local  rec¬ 
ord  for  July  showed  a  valuation  of  $2,134,479, 
a  gain  of  about  $200,000  over  June,  though  according  to  the 
official  figures,  operations  are  hardly  as  large  as  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Oakland  figures  are  about  double  those  for  July, 
1910,  and  show  a  very  satisfactory  gain  over  June.  In  south¬ 
ern  California  there  is  considerably  more  work  than  last 
year,  but  June  was  a  much  better  month  than  July  in  Los 
Angeles.  Notwithstanding  the  good  showing  made  here,  large 
contracts  are  the  exception,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  will  doubtless  consist  of  small  buildings. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  San  Francisco  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  final  selection  of  the  site  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  Under  the  plan  announced,  both  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  Harbor  View  sites  will  be  used,  and  a  number  of 
accessory  features  are  to  be  prepared  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Of  the  exposition  buildings  themselves,  as  many  as 
possible  are  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  it  is  definite¬ 
ly  announced  that  several  large  structures  of  a  semi-public 
nature  will  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  event.  It  will 
probably  be  some  months  before  actual  construction  is 
started  on  the  buildings  contemplated,  but  meanwhile  build¬ 
ings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sites  are  at  a  premium,  and  plans 
are  being  made  for  a  great  number  of  business  structures, 
apartments,  etc.,  in  those  parts  of  the  city. 

The  price  of  $7  per  thousand,  established  on  common  brick 
about  the  first  of  July,  has  been  steadily  maintained,  and 
the  local  demand  is  fully  as  strong  as  before,  if  not  more  so. 
The  outlook  is  a  little  uncertain,  however,  as  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  market  is  expected  to  absorb  the  surplus  produced  at 
all  plants  within  shipping  distance,  and  the  outside  demand 
is  subject  to  great  variations.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters 
that  the  country  business  is  hardly  as  brisk  as  for  some 
time  past,  which  would  tend  to  throw  more  brick  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  local  brick  interests,  however,  and  within 
reasonable  limits  any  surplus  sent  in  by  one  manufacturer 
can  probably  be  handled  through  the  various  selling  agencies 
without  depressing  the  market. 

The  sewer  pipe  business  is  still  in  good  shape,  with  a 
steady  demand  from  the  country  and  increasing  require¬ 
ments  in  San  Francisco.  Contracts  have  been  let  during 
the  last  month  for  local  sewer  work  amounting  to  about 
$250,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  consists  of  brick-lined 
concrete  mains,  but  quite  a  large  amount  of  pipe  will  also 
be  required  in  connection  with  it.  The  potteries  are  able 
to  take  care  of  considerably  more  work  than  they  have  on 
hand,  and  there  is  no  little  disappointment  over  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  announced  last  week,  that  the 
Oakland  sewer  bonds  are  invalid.  As  formerly  reported,  the 
contracts  for  the  Oakland  work,  amounting  to  about  150  miles, 
have  already  been  let,  but  these  will  now  have  to  be  can¬ 
celed,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  out  a  new  bond  issue 
before  the  first  of  the  year. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Masons’  and  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco,  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  E.  J.  Brandon;  vice-presidents,  Walter  Reed  and 
E.  S.  Rainey;  treasurer,  T.  W.  Butcher;  secretary,  W.  S. 
Scott. 

Hollow  partition  tile  are  still  being  delivered  for  the 
Hearst  building  by  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  but  the  job  is 
practically  complete.  This  company  has  a  large  amount  of 
other  work  in  the  city,  and,  with  its  large  trade  in  pottery  and 
terra  cotta  through  the  interior,  its  plant  is  well  occupied, 
though  the  material  for  the  Oakland  city  hall  will  not  be 
required  for  some  time. 

The  United  Materials  Company,  local  agents  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  has  taken  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  jobs  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  its  principal 
difficulty  at  present  is  to  get  the  material  delivered  in  time. 
The  Los  Angeles  company’s  brick  for  the  local  market  is  now 
furnished  almost  entirely  by  the  Richmond  plant,  though  tile 


and  some  other  lines  are  still  shipped  from  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  improvements  now  in  progress  at  Richmond 
will  enable  it  to  take  care  of  all  local  requirements  without 
difficulty.  As  its  materials  have  been  specified  for  a  large 
number  of  prospective  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
output  will  be  well  taken  care  of  through  the  fall. 

The  Standard  Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta  Company  was 
recently  incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,0.00,000,  by  W.  F.  Barnes,  H.  C.  Norton,  E.  C.  Leffing- 
well,  William  Shea,  Jr.,  and  A.  J.  Bloch.  The  exact  intentions 
of  the  company  have  not  been  given  out,  but  it  is  reported 
from  Antioch,  Cal.,  that  W.  F.  Barnes,  of  this  company,  has 
secured  an  option  on  the  old  plant  of  the  California  Brick 
and  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  at  that  place,  which  has 
not  been  operated  for  some  time.  It  is  believed  that  work 
will  be  resumed  at  this  plant  within  a  month  or  two. 

J.  N.  Gregg,  head  of  the  brick  manufacturing  and  lime 
quarrying  firm  of  Holt  &  Gregg,  operating  plants  at  several 
places  in  northern  California,  has  been  looking  over  the  field 
in  Sacramento  with  the  object  of  starting  a  distributing  de¬ 
pot  there.  The  company’s  brick  plant,  near  Anderson,  Cal., 
is  running  at  full  capacity,  and  has  taken  a  large  amount 
of  business  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  ship¬ 
ping  some  material  to  towns  along  the  southern  border  of 
Oregon. 

The  city  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  will  use  500,000  brick  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  new  concrete  sewer  line.  The  order  for  the 
brick  was  placed  recently  with  the  Hieatt  Brick  Company, 
a  comparatively  new  concern  at  that  place. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  of  this  city 
is  just  finishing  delivery  on  the  new  Olympic  Club  building, 
on  Post  street  near  Taylor,  the  handsome  appearance  of 
which  is  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  principal 
part  of  the  facing  is  of  twelve-inch  brick  of  the  “tapestry" 
type,  while  the  ornamental  cornice,  window  trim  and  other 
decorative  features  are  of  standard  white  terra  cotta.  The 
company  reports  no  new  jobs  of  special  importance,  but  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  general  volume  of  business  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

It  is  expected  that  a  change  in  control  will  take  place  be¬ 
fore  long  in  the  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  pottery  plants  in  the  State,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  assets  of  the  defunct  California  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company.  There  is  apparently  no  hope  of  reorganizing 
the  latter  concern,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  dispose  of 
its  properties  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  depositors. 

It  is  reported  that  the  California  United  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  of  Los  Angeles  is  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  at  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

The  Pacific  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company  is  preparing 
to  develop  a  large  white  clay  deposit  in  the  Silver  Lake  dis¬ 
trict  in  San  Bernardino  county,  Cal.,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  line  of  the  Tonopah  and  Tidewater  railroad.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  on  a  number  of  automobile  trucks  to  transport 
the  material  to  the  railroad.  M.  A.  Murphy,  who  is  well- 
known  in  the  clay  industry  of  California,  is  named  as  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company  is  now  at  work  on  the 
contemplated  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Livermore,  Cal. 
A  sidetrack  is  being  laid  from  the  line  of  the  Western  Pa¬ 
cific,  giving  an  outlet  by  two  railroads,  and  a  large  oil  tank 
is  being  installed.  A  100-horsepower  electric  motor  is  also 
being  put  in.  The  company  is  regularly  employing  about 
thirty-five  hands.  The  principal  item  of  new  business  is  a 
large  contract  from  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
which  is  a  large  user  of  fire  brick.  The  company,  whose  main 
offices  are  in  Oakland,  has,  until  recently,  kept  out  of  the 
San  Francisco  market,  but  some  of  its  material  has  appeared 
here  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  Vallejo,  Cal.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  parties  have  been  looking  over  the  plant  of  the  Val¬ 
lejo  Brick  and  Tile  Company  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the 
property. 

The  city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  taking  figures  on  a  sewer 
system,  the  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  being  about 
$400,000. 

School  buildings  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  brick 
business  around  San  Francisco  this  fall.  As  soon  as  the 
bonds  are  disposed  of,  the  city  of  Oakland  will  take  figures 
on  sixteen  new  schools,  while  in  San  Francisco  the  contract 
for  the  girl’s  high  school,  to  cost  about  $500,000,  is  expected 
within  a  month  or  two.  Plans  are  under  way  for  several 
other  school  jobs  in  this  city,  most  of  which  will  probably 
be  awarded  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Sunset. 
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Filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  in  1905. 

A  Foreign  Expert’s  Opinion 

never  rumbles,  is  protected  against  damage 
from  the  vibration  of  street  car  rails,  is  easily 
removed  for  repairs  without  destruction  of  the 
block,  and  is  easier  on  horses  than  the  rigid 
cement-bonded  surface.  Furthermore,  the 
pitch- filled  pavement  gives  better  foothold  for 
horses  on  account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the 
filler  at  the  top  of  the  joints.  In  case  of  any 
punctures  of  the  waterproof  seal,  the  pitch  on 
a  hot  day  will  automatically  repair  itself, 
whereas  cement  will  not. 

With  pitch,  “every  joint  is  an  expansion 
joint.”  No  special  expansion  joints  are  need¬ 
ed. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  is  the  best  pitch  for 
all  paving  purposes,  whether  brick,  granite  or 
wood  is  used.  We  make  it  especially  for  this 


Creosoted  Block  Pavement  in  Mobile,  Ala 


In  a  paper  presented  at  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Road  Congress  in  Paris  last  year,  Mr. 
Hector  F.  Curran  said  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
argument  between  pitch  and  cement  as  a  filler 
for  street  pavements: 

“The  advantage  of  pitch  as  against  cement 
is  that  the  pitch  will  more  rapidly  adjust  itself 
to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  wood 
paving,  whilst  a  cement  joint  has  no  means  of 
doing  this  after  the  bond  is  broken,  and  the 
moisture,  therefore,  more  readily  finds  its  way 
into  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  Again,  the 
traffic  can  be  at  once  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
roadway  as  soon  as  the  pitch  grouting  has 
cooled,  whilst  it  is  necessary  for  seven  days  to 
elapse  to  allow  the  cement  grouting  to  become 
thoroughly  set.” 

Mr.  Curran  did  not  state  all  the  points  of 
superiority  of  pitch  over  cement  for  the  joints 
of  block  pavements.  He  might  well  have  add¬ 
ed  that  a  pitch-filled  pavement  never  cracks, 
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BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


HE  FALL  SEASON  from  a  building 
standpoint,  and  it  will  affect  brick-  as 
well  as  all  other  materials,  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  disappointing.  The  crops 
of  the  Northwest  —  especially  the 
wheat  crop — proved  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  being  much  less  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  effect  was  to  shorten 
the  expected  demand  for  new  work. 
Yet,  the  crops  are  not  so  bad  as  many 
have  been  representing  them  to  be,  and  later  on  in  the  fall, 
when  all  the  crops  are  in,  the  corn,  the  late  hay  and  other 
crops  which  may  prove  to  be  a  big  addition  to  the  income 
from  the  soil,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  reaction  from  the 
present  depression.  For  there  will  be  a  better  crop  of  wheat 
than  is  being  counted  on.  There  always  is,  when  the  crop 
is  short.  And  there  will  be  more  return  from  the  other 

grains.  Things  are  not  promising  for  a  boom,  but  the  North- 

• 

west  is  not  going  out  of  business  by  any  means.  The  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  have  been  buying  automobiles  and  farm 
tractors.  Such  men  are  not  going  to  quit  business  because 
their  yields  have  become  less  than  they  expected.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  have  sufficient  money  ahead,  and  often  crops 
carried  over  from  the  previous  season,  so  they  can  make 
such  improvements  as  they  may  desire,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  to  their  interest.  So,  if  prices  of  labor  and  materials 
decline  under  the  weight  of  lessened  activity,  it  will  find 
many  farmers  ready  to  make  improvements — always  provided 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  do  so.  Brick  manufac¬ 
turers  will  find  it  worth  while  to  remember  this  and  to  be 
alert  for  any  development  which  can  be  used  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  direction. 

The  season  of  1911  has  not  been  a  very  good  one  so  far, 
for  the  common  brick  trade.  A  few  plants  have  begun  shut¬ 
ting  down,  some  starting  before  the  end  of  July.  This  is  a 
date  which  is  almost  unheard  of  for  shutting  down.  But  the 
demand  upon  such  yards  has  proved  small,  and  after  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter,  the  proprietors  con¬ 
cluded  to  avoid  further  expense  and  shut  down. 

Building  conditions  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have 
been  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  strike  of  carpenters, 
which  naturally  hampered  other  lines.  In  St.  Paul,  it  was 
worse  than  in  Minneapolis,  and  the  members  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  there  finally  decided  to  make  terms 
with  the  union,  which  they  did,  agreeing  upon  the  old 
scale  of  forty-five  cents  per  hour  until  November  1,  when  a 
board  of  arbitration  will  take  it  up.  That  was  the  old  scale, 
and  the  strike  was  for  fifty  cents.  But  the  men  secured  the 
recognition  of  the  union,  an  agreement  not  to  lockout,  and 
gave  an  agreement  not  to  strike.  In  Minneapolis,  the  mas¬ 
ters  won  the  contest  and  have  the  open  shop,  which  they 
declare  they  will  maintain. 

The  case  in  St.  Paul  where  a  trial  court  refused  to  en¬ 
force  a  lease  on  an  apartment  which  was  in  a  building  that 
did  not  comply  with  the  law  on  fire  escapes,  has  come  to 
the  front  again  through  an  application  for  a  new  trial.  The 
court  rejects  the  application  vigorously,  declaring  that  struc¬ 
tures  which  do  not  comply  with  the  law  as  to  fire  escapes,  are 
“contrabands  of  law  and  outlaws.”  The  case  will  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  few  healthy  decisions  of  this  char¬ 
acter  will  help  greatly  in  increasing  the  demand  for  fireproof 
construction. 

The  situation  regarding  the  plant  of  the  Fairmount  Drain 
Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Fairmount,  Minn.,  is  but  little 
changed.  The  stockholders  held  a  meeting  at  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  prominent  business  men  was  named  to  work 
with  the  officers  on  the  proposition  of  determining  the  best 
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method  of  proceeding.  This  committee  will  consider  whether 
it  will  be  better  to  attempt  to  ship  in  clay  from  outside  for 
use  in  the  plant,  or  if  a  system  of  washing  the  clays  to  rid 
them  of  the  objectionable  limestone  will  be  best.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  yet  reported  its  findings  upon  the  subject. 
Either  method  is  open  to  objection,  but  it  seems  likeliest 
that  the  washing  system  will  be  adopted  if  it  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  without  too  great  expense.  There  are  several  plants 
in  Minnesota  which  wash  their  clays,  to  get  rid  of  limestone 
or  other  impurities,  and  they  are  able  to  do  business  at  a 
profit. 

The  settlement  of  the  carpenters’  strike  in  St.  Paul  is 
followed  by  a  difference  between  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Builders’  Exchange.  Several  members  of  the  exchange 
have  been  charged  with  violating  the  agreement  with  the 
exchange  during  the  period  that  the  strike  was  on,  by  em¬ 
ploying  union  men  and  paying  the  scale.  Fines  ranging  from 
$25  up  to  $500  are  said  to  have  been  levied  upon  four  mem¬ 
bers,  who  will  naturally  drop  out  of  the  organization.  One 
member  declares  that  he  has  tried  to  resign  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  that  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  the  exchange  could  not  get  him  back 
again.  The  differences  are  most  unfortunate,  for  the  ex¬ 
change  has  done  good  work,  and  has  a  good,  compact  mem¬ 
bership  which  will  enable  it  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
more,  if  only  the  members  will  stand  together. 

The  Builders’  Exchange  of  Minneapolis  has  urged  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  to  take  up  trade  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  broader  manner  hereafter.  When  the  new  tech¬ 
nical  school  is  completed,  it  is  expected  that  the  board 
will  provide  courses  for  a  number  of  trades,  doubtless  among 
them,  bricklaying.  The  board  is  prepared  to  take  up  as 
many  trades  as  there  is  a  demand  for. 

George  W.  Markham,  John  B.  Sanborn,  and  George  II. 
Hurd,  all  of  St.  Paul,  have  formed  the  Marshalltown  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Tile  Company  to  operate  the  old  plant  at  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa.  The  plans  of  the  new  company  are  not  wholly 
public,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  modern  brick  and  tile 
business  is  to  be  developed. 

Minneapolis  building  permits  for  July  were  $1/111,190, 
against  $1,151,930  for  July  of  1910.  For  seven  months  of  the 
year,  the  total  amounts  to  $9,904,575,  against  $9,285,410  lor 
the  same  months  of  last  year.  This  is  a  gain  of  $619,000, 
which  is  a  remarkable  showing  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Brick  Building  News. 

J.  &  W.  A.  Elliott  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the 
general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  brick  block 
at  Eight  street  near  First  avenue  South,  for  Anton  Knob¬ 
lauch.  It  will  be  66  x  165  feet  in  size,  with  pressed  brick 
exterior  walls.  Cost,  $60,000. 

The  R.  A.  Donahue  estate,  of  St.  Paul,  has  let  the  contract 
to  J.  H.  Donahue  for  the  erection  of  a  fireproof  apartment 
building,  three  stories,  68  x  150,  on  St.  Peter  street,  between 
Tenth  and  College  avenue.  Cost,  $60,000. 

The  J.  &  W.  A.  Elliott  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  received 
the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  four-story 
warehouse  building,  of  brick,  to  be  erected  at  Fort  Williams, 
Ont.,  for  the  International  Harvester  Company.  Cost,  $100,000. 

Buechner  &  Orth,  architects,  St.  Paul,  have  prepared  plans 
for  a  modern  brick  and  stone  fire  station  to  be  erected  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  will  be  of  pressed 
and  common  brick. 

R  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  received  the  general 
contract  for  an  addition  to  the  city  hospital  of  Minneapolis, 
at  $84,888.  The  building  is  of  a  light  yellow  pressed  brick 
exterior. 

The  West  Side  Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis,  proposes 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  three-story  brick  building  for  its 
use.  The  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  stores,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  to  club  rooms.  The  exterior  will  probably 
be  of  white  enameled  brick.  A  site  has  been  secured  at 
Lake  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  forming  an  arcade  around 
the  structure  located  on  the  southeast  corner.  E.  L.  Phelps 
will  erect  the  building  and  lease  it  to  the  club  if  the  ar¬ 
rangements  are  completed  as  planned.  T.  Win. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED 

100  flat  cars,  20"  gauge. 

ATLANTIC  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

1170  Broadway, 

7  2  d  New  York  City. 


WANTED. 

A  party  to  co-operate  in  exploiting  a 
valuable  clay  property  in  Illinois.  Ad¬ 
dress  REFRACTORY, 

4  7  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

I  am  looking  for  a  good  business 
opening  or  farm.  Price  must  be  right. 
Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address 

C.  W.,  BOX  965, 

4  6  d  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


WANTED — A  good,  practical  brick 
and  tile  man  to  take  part  interest  in  a 
well  equipped  pressed  brick  brick  and 
tile  plant.  Good  locality  in  northern 
Colorado.  To  act  as  superintendent 
and  manager  of  same.  Address 

BOX  7— COLO., 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  with  $4,000  to 
take  management  of  an  up-to-date  new 
tile  plant.  Must  have  first-class  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  Address 

BOX  333, 

7  3  cm  Corwith,  Iowa. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

6  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Sewer  pipe  workers  for  works  now 
building.  First-class  press  man,  branch 
and  fitting  maker,  and  pipe  finishers; 
also  setters.  Booze  fighters  not  wanted. 
Good  wages  paid  to  experienced  men. 
None  others  need  apply.  Address 
ALHAMBRA  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO., 
8  1  d  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  to 
assist  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-spot 
and  fire-flashed  brick  on  a  plant  now 
making  common  and  ordinary  front 
brick.  The  right  man  who  knows  how 
will  be  given  a  remunerative  position. 
None  other  need  apply.  Write,  giving 
references  as  to  character  and  ability. 

SALMEN  BRICK  &  LUMBER  CO., 

7  3d  Slidell,  La. 


"WANTED  TO  BUY. 

About  24"  clay  pulverizer  (American 
Ring  Hammer  preferred),  also  five  to 
ten  thousand  plain  pallets,  size  34"xl0", 
%"  to  %"  thick. 

CONARD  &  SHERTZER, 

7  3  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  cement 
tile  plant,  capacity  4,000  per  day,  lo¬ 
cated  in  good  Iowa  county  seat  town. 
Doing  good  business.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  BOX  7 — LAND, 

7  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmak- 
ers’  Manual,”  $3.00;  a  practical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  every-day  details  of  brick¬ 
making.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  ‘‘An¬ 
alyses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well- 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,” 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay. 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  mailed  postage  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for 
list  of  other  valuable  books  for  clay- 
workers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  machine, 
with  cut-off  tables  and  dies.  One- 
fifth  original  cost.  BOX  40, 

8  1  cm  South  Park,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  two-kiln  brick  and  tile  plant  in 
eastern  Iowa.  For  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress 

DE  WITT  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO., 

7  3c  De  Witt,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

We  offer  special  prices  for  a  limited 
time  on  one  Victor  repress,  steam  sil¬ 
ica  press,  single  die  hand  repress.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  8 — J.  B.  H., 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  only  dry  press  brick  plant  on 
Puget  Sound.  Best  facilities  in  the 
State.  Ten  acres  clay  hank,  5  to  100 
feet  high;  16-year  lease. 

BOX  8— GIG, 

8  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,’-  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

6  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard,  capacity  35,000. 

Wire  cut,  repress  and  sand  mold  ma¬ 
chines;  11  acres  fine  clay  deposit;  rail¬ 
road  siding  to  kilns;  three  lines  rail¬ 
road  and  water  transportation;  cheap 
wood.  Foreclosure  sale — one-third  cost 
of  plant. 

BONNER  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK, 
5  4  cm  Sand  Point,  Idaho. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain  if  sold  soon.  Daily  ca¬ 
pacity  50,000;  rack,  pallets  and  full 
equipment.  Fine  clay  for  soft  mud  or 
die  machine  brick,  and  plenty  of  it 
Located  in  Wisconsin  and  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  established.  Assured  sale  of  all 
products  at  good  profit.  Ready  to  start 
now.  P.  O.  BOX  21, 

8  1  cm  Menominie,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6 — B.  T.  CO., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — CHEAP. 

Twenty  rack  cars,  twelve  pallets 
high  24-inch  gauge,  for  34-inch  pallets; 
two-way  dump  cars,  two  yards  ca¬ 
pacity,  36-inch  gauge,  with  brake;  one 
two-way  dump  car,  one  and  one-half¬ 
yard  capacity,  36-inch  gauge.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  8— OHIO, 

8  l  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  quit  the  brick  business,  will 
sell  the  following  equipment  at  a  low 
price,  all  of  which  is  in  good  condition: 
one  all  metal  mold  sander,  with  shafting 
and  pulleys ;  200  grate  bars  for  kiln,  one 
dirt  crusher  and  20-foot  elevator  with 
shafting  and  pulleys. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

321  Main  St., 

f;  4  dm  Frankfort,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  “A”  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 

1  Potts  clay  crusher. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34-in.  long  and 
10  in.  wide,  with  a  strip  2-in.  wide  and 
4 y2  in.  high  nailed  on  each  end. 

140  24-in.  gauge  6  ft.  Atlas  brick  cars. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

1025  Williamson  Bldg., 
7-tf-d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY  FOR 
SALE. 

Two  150  h.p.  boilers,  one  75  h.p.  boil¬ 
er,  one  slide-valve  horizontal  engine, 
one  automatic  cutoff  engine,  50  h.p.; 
one  horizontal  engine,  40  h.p.;  one  320- 
gallon  fire  pump;  two  feed  water 
pumps,  two  feed  water  heaters,  one 
36-inch  lathe,  one  12-inch  lathe,  two 
7-foot  wet  pan  machines,  two  5-foot  dry 
pan  machines,  one  disintegrator,  two 
pug  mills,  one  sanding  machine,  one 
automatic  cutting  table,  three  hand 
cutting  tables,  one  sewer  pipe  brick 
machine,  six  hand  brick  presses,  nine 
wooden  bucks,  five  dump  carts,  four 
four-wheeled  spring  trucks;  also  two 
safes;  odd  lots  of  hollow  tile  key 
brick,  and  complete  line  of  wooden 
brick  molds. 

For  particulars  address 

P.  I.  KEELER, 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 

8  i  cm  Maurer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

101  ft.  24"  6-ply  rubber  belt,  nearly 
new. 

62  ft.  22"  6-ply  rubber  belt,  nearly 
new. 

Several  16",  14"  and  12"  and  pulleys. 
57  ft.  2914"  3-ply  leather  belt.  Good 
condition. 

ATLANTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

7  3  cm  Wilmington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five-foot  dry'  pan,  bucket  clay  ele¬ 
vator  and  two-mold  dry  press,  made  by 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company; 
26-foot  16-inch  clay  conveyor,  made  by 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company;  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  screen.  All  in  good  condition. 
Will  sell  at  half  price. 

GOLD  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

7  tf  d  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE— BARGAIN. 

Brewer  No.  9A  drain  tile  machine, 
fine  condition,  new  gears. 

Dies  from  4  to  18  inches,  inclusive. 

Two  Brewer  No.  29  cutters,  for  two- 
foot  lengths. 

Brewer  conical  roll  crusher,  rolls 
new. 

Rust  clay  feeder. 

Two  16-foot  clay  conveyors,  18-inch 
belt. 

Ten  thousand  feet  one-inch  steam 
pipe,  headers  and  manifolds. 

Pratt  &  Cady  boiler,  return  trap. 

12x16  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine. 

Two  56xl6-inch  Chandler  &  Taylor 
high-pressure  boilers. 

One  new  and  the  other  has  new 
flues  and  in  fine  condition,  110  pound. 
Hartford  Insurance  and  Inspection  in 
force. 

Machinery  in  central  Indiana,  fine 
chance  to  get  complete  drain  tile  out¬ 
fit  cheap.  Smoke  nuisance  causes  us 
to  dismantle  plant.  J.  B.  C., 

8  l  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WESTERN  AND  PACIFIC  COAST 
CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION 

Clayworks  engineering.  Plans  for  common, 
face  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  pot¬ 
tery  plants;  for  dryers;  for  up  draft,  down 
draft,  continuous  and  other  kilns.  Clay 
deposits  examined  and  tested.  Machinery 
installed  and  operations  supervised.  Clay- 
workers  <  appliances,  such  as  Engelhard 
pyrometers,  Bristol  recorders,  draft  gauges, 
watchman’s  clocks  and  others. 

GEIJSBEEK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
Blake-McFall  Bldg.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

New  Haven  horizontal  brick  ma¬ 
chine.  Address  BOX  8 — MAN, 
g  i  a  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  practical  dry  press 
superintendent  who  has  faith  enough 
in  himself  to  take  a  working,  financial 
interest  in  the  best  face  brick  propo¬ 
sition  in  the  West. 

YANKEE  HILL  BRICK  M’F’G.  CO. 
g  i  d  Burnham,  Neb. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  successful  superintendent. 
Would  prefer  making  brick  by  con¬ 
tract,  but  would  accept  salary.  Thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  all  kinds  of 
brick  machinery — up-draft,  down-draft 
and  continuous  kilns.  Would  lease  or 
buy  a  small  plant  if  terms  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Good  references.  Address 
BOX  8— PROFITS, 

8  l  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTENTION. 

We  have  several  new  brick  presses, 
one  four-mold  and  two  two-mold. 
Would  be  willing  to  take  stock  in  high- 
grade  plant  for  same.  Can  also  fur¬ 
nish  plans  for  best  brick  kilns  in  the 
market.  Address 

BOX  8— EXPERIENCE, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Brick  and  terra  cotta  plant  with  five 
(5)  kilns,  at  railroad  station  (with 
siding),  forty-five  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Rent  free  for  ten  years  to 
any  responsible  party  who  will  make 
clay  products;  unlimited  supply  of  clay 
on  property  half  mile  from  works.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWIN  F.  MORSE, 

S.  W.  Cor.  12th  &  Sansom  Sts., 

7  3  cm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEASE  OR 
PURCHASE. 

Plant  for  lease,  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  pottery,  sanitary  ware,  fai¬ 
ence  or  any  ceramic  specialty.  Has 
good  buildings  and  kilns,  is  located  in 
the  clay  center  of  New  Jersey,  with 
plenty  of  skilled  labor  available;  is 
convenient  for  raw  materials  and  has 
excellent  shipping  facilities.  To  right 
party  who  presents  a  favorable  propo¬ 
sition,  together  with  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience,  owner  might 
furnish  necessary  capital.  To  a  capa¬ 
ble  faience  expert  this  presents  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
business  with  good  backing.  Address 
J.  A.  G.  ROOT, 

1242  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8  3  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Babel  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS:  18x42  Lane  & 
Bodley;  18x36  Ohio  heavy  duty, 
16x42  Allis;  12x30  Lane  &  Bod¬ 
ley. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC:  14%  x  24 

Buckeye,  11x16x12  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pound,  13 %xl5  Taylor,  13x16  At¬ 
las,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x 
12  Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12 
Armington  &  Sims,  11x16  Atlas, 
10x12  Valley,  8x14  Noyes, 

ENGINES— THROTTLING:  18x24  At¬ 

las,  14x18  Sinker-Davis,  14x14 
Lewis  vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Brownell,  10x16  Bass,  10x12  At¬ 
las,  9x13  Lane  &  Bodley,  8x10 
Erie,  6x8  Industrial. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY:  72x18,  66x 
16  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x18,  60x16,  60x14,  54x 


14,  48x14, 

44x14, 

44x12, 

42x12, 

36x12,  etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE 

BOX: 

100, 

80, 

60, 

50,  40,  35, 

30,  25, 

20,  16, 

12, 

10 

and  8  h.p.. 

etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL:  50,  40,  35,  30, 

25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5,  and  3  h.p.. 


etc. 

HEATERS — All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 
PUMPS:  All  sizes,  single  and  duplex. 
ELECTRICAL:  30  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 

rect  connected  to  8x10  Skinner 
engine;  20  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  8x10  Economic 
engine;  18  k.w.  belted  generator. 
MISCELLANEOUS:  Saw  mills,  lathe 

mills,  edgers,  cutoff  saws,  re¬ 
saws,  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
tanks,  etc. 

Write  for  list.  Also  full  assortment 
of  new  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
“LEADER”  INJECTORS  AND  JET 
PUMPS.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1735.  Powers  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MR.  BRICKMAKER 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish 
Blue  Prints  and  Specifications 
for  One  of  the  Best 

Down-Draft  Kilos  initio  worm. 

This  is  not  a  new  and  untried  affair, 
but  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Blue  prints  and  specifications  sent 
by  express  cost  you  Ten  Dollars. 

Edward  Van  Antwerp, 

Dent,  Minn. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wuerz  &  Hillenbrand 

tl  &  cuing  Blums 
mil  Designs 

197  Havemeyer  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

2  Kennebee  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


HELICOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs — no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart — flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  actually  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  34  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  9  Western  Ave.  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 
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SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GO 


CO 


2  v  —  £ 


XL  «  CO 


The  Universal  Turret  Nozzle 

The  Most  Efficient  Device  Known  for  Hydraulic  Stripping 


NO  HOSE,  RE,QUIRE.D— Con¬ 
nected  direct  to  pipe  line  from  pump. 

Does  not  have  to  be  staked  down  or 
anchored  in  any  way.  ” 

Universal  in  movement,  it  has  a  greater 
range  of  delivery  and  greater  “flexibility” 
than  hose. 

EASILY  AND  SAFELY  OPER= 
ATED  BY  ONE  MAN. 

This  nozzle  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  by  the  saving  of  labor  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  moved,  as  against  other 
methods  of  hydraulic  stripping. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Universal  Nozzle  Company 

502  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


I 


KILNS 


HI  ;« 


The  GENUINE  HOFFMANN  Kiln  Model  1907B 

BURNS  1,000  BRICKS  with  2  cwt.  of 

smallest  dusty  coal. 

90  to  100%  of  all  bricks  set  are  At  colour. 

Hw  It  is  cheaper  than  a  number  of  Up  or  Down  Draughts 

for  Equal  Output. 

GUARANTEED  SAVING!  On  Fuel  75%;  on  Labour  50%. 

.  - -  Total  Saving  about  $1  per  M  Bricks. 

Pays  back  initial  outlay  in  12  months. 

60  Years’  Experience.  20,000  References. 

Also  Special  Continuous  GAS-FIRED  KILNS  for  Pavers,  Firebricks, 
Tiles,  Pottery,  Lime,  Arc  Carbons,  Emery  Wheels,  etc. 

HOFFMANN  CONSTRUCTION  00.,"^^".^' 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX”  1 

Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  BanK  Bldg., 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  State  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
day  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3  601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wN.e„Us  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Department  of  Ceramic  EqgiqBBring 
OHio  Slate  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  m  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  m 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields.  . 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 

The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


DESIRABLE  CLAYWORKING  PLANT 
On  Southern  Railway 

Favorably  located,  with  good  clay  deposit  nearby. 

Owner  Of  Plant  Will  Sell 

Either  all  or  part  of  his  interest.  Capacity,  5  to  10  Carloads  Daily  of  Brick 
And  Two  or  Three  Cars  of  Coal  Which  is  Mined  With  the  Clay. 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  Man  With  Money. 

Clayworkers  Should  Investigate  This  Proposition. 

Refer  to  File  No.  9io2,and  write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1369  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
or 

Chas.  S.  Chase,  Western  Agent,  , 

Room  700  Chemical  Bdlg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapee, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cntting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mnd  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mnd  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

1436  Macklind  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  iriorlar  Cemenl  and  BricK. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  houre: 

«,eeo  two-inch  Pots;  3.foe  five-inch  Pots; 

4, eeo  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 


The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Avs.  INDIANAPOLI5,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


R»ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,"  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  In  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  Into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Klin. 
ADDRESS 

F.  ttl.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
FlOHFODK,  Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Gilnton  metallic  Paint  to., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertiser?. 


Phillips  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT 

Latest  Improved 

Down=Draft  Kilns 

for 

BricK.  and  Tile. 


Write  to 


Anton  Vogt,  Lewis,  Iowa. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  old  Machines  TaKen  in  Trade. 

Derby,  Conn. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLAY  ^WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE ) 


$2.00 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 

•  and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 

levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Single  and  Duplex  Pumps 

jseotrfaancS  condensers 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References  :  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  Patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  |3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.361Broadway’  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Sta?ida?'d  Rattler .  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <S  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COli LiEGE  of 

CERfimics 

Alfred  University, 

HIiFRED,  n EW  YORK. 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving; 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


The 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


^  ^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
R.ed  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Blach  Oxide  Manganese?  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades* 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Subscribeto  the  “MONTHLY” 


The  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Mantel,  Tile,  Grate 
and  kindred  goods  industries. 

$1.00  PER  YEAR. 

Full  of  interesting  trade  news.  Address 

THE  MANTEL,  TILE  AND  GRATE  MONTHLY 

Suite  407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Advertise  in  the  “MONTHLY” 


It’s  the  best  trade  paper  in  the  world  to 
reach  the  dealers  in  Mantels,  Tiles, 
Grates  and  kindred  goods,  as  well  as  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Contractors,  Builders,  etc. 

For  advertising  rates  address 

THE  BRAMWOOD  COMPANY 

State  Life  Bldg.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THIS 


STITCHED 

COTTON  DUCK  BELTING 

after  September  1st,  1911,  will  have  one 
edge  painted  green. 

The  color  of  the  GANDY  BELT  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  dark  red— ever  since  it  was 
manufactured  34  years  ago. 

But  in  order  to  reap  some  benefit  from  the  great 
reputation  of  the  GANDY,  other  stitched  cotton 
duck  belt  manufacturers  also  painted  their  belts 
red,  and  it  is  to  add  some  distinctive  marking,  by 
which  you  can  absolutely  identify  the  GANDY 
that  we  have  established  the  rule  that  every 
GANDY  BELT  will  have  one  edge  painted  green 
after  September  ist,  1911. 

Remember — there  is  only  one  GANDY  BELT, 
made  by  the  Gandy  Belting  Company,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. ,  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
cotton  duck  belting  in  the  world. 

Always  be  sure  to  look  for  the  trade  mark,  a  coil 
of  belt  and  a  bale  of  cotton,  also  the  green  edge. 

Get  GANDY— It  is  only  one-third  the  cost  of 
leather  and  25  %  cheaper  than  rubber.  The  most 
durable  and  economical  belt  for  driving,  elevating 
and  conveying. 

Prove  this  for  yourself.  Send  for  booklet  and 
testimonial  letters,  which  show  how  successful 
“The  GANDY  BELT”  is  in  every  line  of  indus¬ 
try.  Also  ask  for  sample. 

Write  for  all  this  today  or  just  simply  tear 
off  and  mail  us  the  attached  coupon. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


New  York  Office — 
88-90  Reade  St. 


wVV  ^  0  * 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 

N.  Y.  State  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting-  Tables. 

(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Eire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
.Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Buffing  Machine. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  D.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dump  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wallace  Mach.  &  Foundry  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Peeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 


Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Wurz  &  Hillenbrand. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  &  Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co!,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mittler,  P. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

,  Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
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lanufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
lartin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
)hio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co. 
’otts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Richard  son-Love  joy  Engr.  Co. 
;odgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
5teele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Crautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Dryer  Cars. 

ymerican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
ytlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering'  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

4merican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

•Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  The  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Electric  Shovels. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 


Electric  Instruments. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

<See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
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Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Rocltwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.,  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Contiguous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckls  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Co.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co, 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.)  1 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss,  J.  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

King,  E.  A. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Bands. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Nozzles  for  Hydraulic  Stripping. 

Universal  Nozzle  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Tate  Jones  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans  (dry  and  wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  and  Boyden. 

'  paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry  and  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  and  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
WTallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Hetherington  and  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Suppy  &  Constr.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Botts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  and  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  and  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Metal 
Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Stevenson  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson,  Co.,  The. 


Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  &  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machinery  Co. 


Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Richardson  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fry.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


ELWOO  D 
PRESS 

4» 

Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  Complete  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

INCLUDING 

STELAM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog-,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything;  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 

Scott=Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


MEAT 
DRYING 


PRACTICAL  IN  OPERATION. 

DURABLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

EFFICIENT  IN  RESULTS. 

MEASURES  THE  CAPACITY 
OF  YOUR  PLANT. 

TRAUTWEIN  DRYER  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 


CLAY  WORKS  ENGINEERS 

417  So.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple, 


REMARKABLE.  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


en,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 


ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 
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^&Ty77/z:  C Art 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME,. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy 
magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 
one-fourth  to  one-lialf  more  than  you  need  to?  See 
our  money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  136  and  137. 


OUR  PRICE 


CLAY= WORKER 

Country  Life  in  America  .  .  . 
Current  Literature . 

$2.00  ^ 

4.00 

3.00 

$6.25 

Value . 

$9.00  j 

CLAY= WORKER 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

McClure’s . 

Current  Literature . 

Metropolitan . 

$2.00 

1 .00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.50 

^  $5.60 

Value . 

$9.00  J 

CLAY= WORKER . 

Colliers . 

Good  Housekeeping . 

$2.00  ^ 

5-50 

1.25 

K$6.85 

Value . 

$8.75  > 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  best 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 


T.  THOR 


126  Beach  Street, 
JERSEY-CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Bolivar,  Pa. 


We  Make  Six  Lines  of  Brick  That  Are  Winners: 


Associated  Plants  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Best  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  Largest  Line  of  Impervious  Face 
Brick  of  Any  Manufacturer  in  America. 


Agencies  Desired. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


Matt  Glaze,  Impervious  White,  Blue  Grey,  French  Grey. 
“Velour  Line”  in  rough  effects,  including  White,  Grey.  Buff, 
Golden,  Brown,  Red  and  Gun  Metal. 

Terra  Cotta  finish  in  Spotted  Creams,  Grey,  Buff  and  White. 
Smooth  or  plain  Buffs,  Greys  and  Iron  Spots. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and  Blocks  in  Fire  Clay  and  Shale. 
Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  for  Kilns,  Coke  Ovens  and  Boiler 
Settings. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

\ 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


|3F"Send  for  Circular  and  Prico" 
List. 


GEORGE  CAP  IN  ELL,  18I9, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

of 

Pans,  Pulverizers  and  Pug  Mills 
means  Increased  Capacity. 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

of 

Clay,  Sand-Lime  and  other  mixtures 
means  Improved  Product. 

Send  for  catalog. 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


I 
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Ule  Are  Very  Busy 

erecting  new  kilns,  dryers  and  other  brickmaking  equipment, 
and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  firms  is  conclusive  evidence 

that 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 


is  THE  kiln  for  the  practical  brickmaker  who  has  to  compete 
with  shrewd  rivals. 

We  will  build  your  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  by  contract,  or  will 
sell  the  working  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  fora  very  modest 

charge. 

Particulars  cheer rully  furnished;  correspondence  solicited. 

QEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DflVENPDRT  IPOSTRIPL  LOCiOTlVE 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built 
for  use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 


Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No. 


New  York,  30  Church  St. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Seattle,  1215  First  Ave.  So. 
Canadian  Representative. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


ORIGINAL 


Burns 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


ORIGINAL 


DRYING 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


BURNING 


Boss  System  of  Burning  BricK 

We  are  the  originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

EIRh&rt,  Indiana 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


ORIGINAL 

fgess 


SYSTEM 


Burns 
Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


ORIGINAL 

jjficss 


SYSTEM 


SYSTEM 
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A  PUMP 

THAT  NEVER  NEEDS  LUBRICATION 

THE  PULSOMETER 

Why  should  it? 

It  has  no  rubbing  surfaces — no  pis¬ 
tons,  no  piston  rings,  no  bearings,  no 
stuffing  boxes  or  glands.  The  Pul- 
someter  will  handle  gritty  or  dirty 
water  without  injury  to  itself;  as 
there  are  no  rubbing  parts,  there  is 
nothing  to  wear  out.  Just  what  you 
need  in  your  clay  bank .  Above  all  the 
Pulsometer  is  so  rugged  and  compact , 
it  can  be  set  down  anywhere  and 
started  up.  Then,  too,  its  steam 
economy  is  better  than  the  ordinary 
reciprocating  pump.  We  have  quoted  tests  enough 
in  our  new  catalog  to  prove  this.  Why  not  write 
for  a  copy  today  and  satisfy  yourself  on  all  of  the 
above  points? 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

14  Battery  Place,  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jefferson  Street. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 

It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and  ; 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.f  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  Is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 
being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  worKing,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 

H.  HAIGH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CAT5KILL,  N.  Y. 

t 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering:  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRYMARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  GO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  hav^  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay- Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 


CASH 


THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 


CLAY  HAULAGE.. 


Type  “C”  Milwaukee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2%  to  100  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  C-102. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 
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Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for 
Ceramic  Industries. 


Burners  in  Operation  at  Plant  of  Federal  Betterment  Co.,  Cherry  vale,  Kan. 


Give  us  number  and  type  of  kilns  and  num¬ 
ber  fire  openings,  also  price  of  coal,  and 
we  will  give  you  estimates  on  equipment. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. Inc 

Engineers  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Manufacturers 


FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 

n  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C.  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C,  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction.  , 

<L  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

C.  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  “Trap  Book.” 

MOREHtAD  MFC.  CO 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

C.  rhe  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  and  Boiler  Feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  , 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  IT 


RED  GEM  INK  WRITING  PENCIL. 

The  only  satisfactory  fountain  pencil  that  writes  like  a  lead  pencil  and 
may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  being  leak  proof. 

A  perfect  writing,  ever  ready  Ink  Pencil,  dwarf  size,  beautiful  terra  cotta  finish,  that  always  writes  j 


at  first  touch  at  any  angle,  and  retails  at . . . j  ^ 

The  best  of  all  trade  papers,  The  Clay-Worker,  for  the  following  twelve  months .  $2.00 

This  total  value  of .  .  $4.50 


WE  NOW  OFFER  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  BOTH  4k  A 
THIS  RED,  DWARF  SIZE,  INK  WRITING  \  <  H  II 
PENCIL  AND  THE  CLAY-WORKER  FOR  IjjUiUU 

DON’T  DELAY  BUT  SEND  CHECK  TODAY  and  get  the  handiest  and  most  perfect  ink  writing 
pencil  and  a  whole  year’s  good  reading.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

211  North  Hudson  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FROM  A  LABOR-SAVING  VIEWPOINT  ALONE 


Have  you  considered  the  costs  in  labor 
alone  that  a  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  can 


The  Model  40  shown  herewith  is  one  of 
our  standard  shovels  which  are  built  in 
sizes  weighing  from  27  to  137  tons  in 
working  condition,  and  with  dipper  ca- 
pacites  ranging  from  ^  to  6  cubic  yards. 

MARION  REVOLVING  SHOVELS  are  three 
sizes,  with  dipper  capacities  of  3/£  and 
1  cubic  yards.  One  man  can  operate 
them,  and  they  can  be  mounted  on  either 
railroad  or  traction  wheels. 

Just  write  today  for  Circulars  30,  35  and  40.  They’re  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  SHOVELS.  SCRAPER-BUCKET  EXCAVATORS.  DIPPER  DREDGES. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Dept.  3,  Marion,  Ohio 

Chicago:  1442=3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York:  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco:  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


save  for  you? 


Our  advertisements  have 
told  you  the  names  of 
users  of  our 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

and  of  the  Dry  Pans, 
Hammer-Mills,  Cone 
Mills,  Roll  Disintegrators 
and  other  types  of  mills 
that  they  have  discarded, 
declaring  the  superiority 
of  the 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER. 

It  does  its  work  with  less  cost  of  operation,  does  more  and  better  work,  withstands  more  rugged  work, 
and  is  doing  work  other  types  of  mills  cannot  do. 

Slow  Speed— THE,  RING  IS  THE  WHY— Low  Power. 

ALL  GRINDING  PARTS  made  of  MANGANESE  STEEL.  Those  who  Investigate  invariably  Buy. 

We  maintain  a  Testing  Plant.  Send  sample,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will  pulverize  it  free.  Better  yet, 
come  and  see  it  pulverized.  Written  guarantee  with  each  machine.  30  days’  test  at  your  works. 

Send  for  circulars  and  information. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

Suite  410  Jaccard  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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TheYoungren  Continuous  Kiln 
Producer  Gas  Fired 


OUR  NUMEROUS  installations  of  the  YOUNGREN 
KILN  are  giving  splendid  results.  On  the  strength 
of  the  proven  results,  we  are  now  constructing  these  kilns  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  saving  of  60^  of  the  cost  of 
burning,  combined  with  absolute  uniformity  of  burn  and  min¬ 
imum  kiln  losses  makes  this  Kiln  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
up-to-date  clayworker. 

It  is  built  in  two  types — COMPARTMENT  or  TUN¬ 
NEL,  and  is  successfully  burning  all  classes  of  clay  and  all 
the  principal  products. 

r 

Literature  fully  covering  the  Y oungren  Kiln  Will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  your  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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FHE:  C7Z>t?<S/— WO 


The  Berg  Dry  Press 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  New  Model  Berg  Press  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construction. 
Stronger  than  ever,  yet  simple  in  its  massiveness,  it  stands  farther  in  advance 
of  all  other  machines  of  this  type  than  ever  before. 


Consider 
These  Points: 

( 1 )  Greater  pressure 
and  fewer  working 
and  wearing  points 
than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine. 

(2)  Brick  with  gran¬ 
ulated  surfaces  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible. 

(3)  Self-contained — 
No  out-board  bearing. 

(4)  All  working  parts 
above  clay  line. 

(5)  Instantaneous  ad¬ 
justment,  to  take  up 
wear  of  plungers,  close 
to  operator’s  hand. 

(6)  Each  press  ship¬ 
ped  complete  in  one 
piece. 


Our  Exhibit  No.  2111 
gives  complete 
details. 


'■T 
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The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  RAYMOND  “777”  BRICK  MACHINE 

AND 


THE  RAYMOND  No.  2  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Our  “777”  is  a 
brick  machine  of 
unapproached  rec¬ 
ord.  It  will  make 
more  brick  and  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  any 
other  machine  of 
equal  rated  capacity. 

Entirely  self-con¬ 
tained  and  every 
part  “Get-at-able.” 

A  product  of  the  best  Engineering  skill,  it  contains  every  desirable  feature 
known  to  the  modern  clay  working  machinery  builder.  Its  capacity  is  40,000 
to  60,000  standard  size  brick  per  ten  hours. 

Our  No.  2  Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  step  in  advance  of  all  other 

machines  on  the 
market  to-day. 
Working  parts 
reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  motion  of 
the  reel  makes  it 
free  from  rack 
and  jar.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited 
only  by  the  brick 
machine. 


Our  Exhibits  explain  these  machines  fully. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Are  You  Having:  Drying:  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 

the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself— no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clay  working  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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REMARKABLE 

imOFFERsi- 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  TL  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  wrote,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  hut  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INrD“™LIS- 


% 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THK  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Clay- Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number . 


County 


State 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New 
England  today  are  made  on  the  New  Haven  Brick  Machines  made 

at  New  Haven,  Conn.? 


Catalogue 
and  a  good 
Line  of 
Testmonial 
Letters  for 
the  Asking. 


We  will  be 
Glad  to  Tell 
You  all 
About  Our 
Horizontal 
“New  Haven. 


y ) 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  BricK  Machine. 

We  have  made  a  good  reputation  for  our  New  Haven  Soft 
Mud  Machines,  and  the  Machines  live  up  to  that  reputation,  turn¬ 
ing  out  Good  brick  day  in  and  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  year 
in  and  year  out,  without  breaking  down  Repair  bills  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Brickmakers  who  buy  of  us  get  their  money  s  worth. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

f  « 

t 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 

•>  A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses*  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

3> 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Wheel  your 
Brick  on 
Mule  Trucks. 
Many  yards  are 
doing-  it. 

We  have  just 
equipped  an  Ohio 
plant  with  7  of 
these  Trucks. 

Try  a  Set  of 
Three. 


Heavy  Wheels 
18  in.  x  4  in. 

Size  of  bed 
G8  in.  x  30  in. 

Ends  26  in.  high. 

Heavy,  durable 
Fifth  wheel. 


Made  with 
One  or 
Two 
Wheels. 

Roller 

or 

Wood 

Block 

Bearing. 


Brick- 

makers 

in  every 

Section 

of  the 

United 

States 

Are 

Using 

Hundreds 

of  our 

Double 

Deck 

Pallet 

Trucks. 


Twenty- 

four 

of  these 

Four- 

Wheel 

Tile 

Wagons 

in  one 

Recent 

Shipment 

to  the 

Far 

West. 


Platform 
96  in.  x 
38  in. 

26  in.  from 

the 

Floor. 

Substan¬ 

tial 

Fifth 

Wheel. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  hest  material,  hy  shilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  brick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

» 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

Horizontal  Machine 


cZTPibr^wo 
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good 


GOOD 


GOOD 


Automatic  Drain  Tile  Cutters 


eR  WEP 


rr»  cooo 


ADVANTAGES 

No  guide  arms  connected  with  the  moving  chain  of  carriers  which  interfere 
with  the  rapid  removal  of  the  ware. 

Quick  elevating  and  lowering  device  for  adjusting  height  when  changing  sizes. 
Mounted  on  wheels,  easily  moved  to  and  from  its  position  in  front  of  the 

machine. 

Cutting  reel  and  chain  of  carriers  geared  together— cannot  get  out  of  time. 
Wear  confined  to  parts  easily  replaced. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  IN  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RESULTS. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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Builders  of 
Madden  Machinery. 


ARBUCKLE  &  CO..  Rushviile,  Ind. 


Sold  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Built  With  Either 
Bevel  or  Spur  Gear  Drive. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 

machine  built. 

The  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
and  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly.  A 
splendid  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  fine  shape. 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  can  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 
it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it. 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  Write  for  prices. 


Two  Shaft  Feeder. 

For  Medium  Size  and  Small  Plants. 


THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER. 

A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 


The 

Handiest 

Combination 

Ever 

Invented 


•SSS'SKS'ifiitt' 

AN  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT. 

CAN  BE  USED  IN  A  THOUSAND  WAVS 
AROUND  THE  HOME  AND  OFFICE. 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young-  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

K  To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 


Clay=Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00. 


C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued  . 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 


Name 


Postoffice . 


Street  and  Number. 


County . — State. 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 


Has  a  die  of  extra  depth  and  brick  are  moving  downward  in 
the  die  while  pressure  is  applied.  Result — Smoother  brick. 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


AUGER  MACHINES,  CUTTING  TABLES,  PUG  MILLS, 

DRY  PANS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 


We  solicit  your  inquiries. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


^09  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeh. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohi 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 in.  by  iy2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
oeing  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 

most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  o  a 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Oh 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 
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STEVENSON  PANS 


Famous  the  World  Over 


Strength 


for 

Durability 


Efficiency. 


9  ft.  iron  frame 


Grinding  or 
Tempering  Pan 

Built  for  heavy  duty 
grinding  and  temper¬ 
ing  of  silica,  fire  clay 
or  limestone. 

Frame  extra  heavy. 

8  ft.  iron  frame 


Tempering  Pan 

Specially  adapted  for 
tempering  clay  or 
shale,  for  sewer  pipe, 
hollow  ware  and  tile. 


io  ft.  iron  frame 


Heavy  Duty 
Grinding  Pan 

One  of  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  pans  on  the 
market.  Constructed 
for  heavy  duty  work 
and  durability.  Made 
with  adjustable  scrap¬ 
er  and  other  improve¬ 
ments. 


9  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  Pan 

Pulley  or  Motor  Drive. 
Rigid, 


and  built  to 
stand  severe  work. 


7  ft.  iron  frame 

Dry  Grinding  Pan 

This  is  what  is  known 
as  7  ft.  7^  in.  pan,  and 
is  the  same  as  9  f  t .  pan , 
but  reduced  in  width 
18  ins. 


5  ft.  iron  frame 


Grinding  and 
Mixing  Pan 


Pulley  or  motor  drive. 
Thoroughly  efficient 
and  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  sand  and  clay. 
Special  adjustments 
for  line  shaft.  Our 
wet  pans  same  style 
excepting  solid  bot¬ 
tom  instead  of  screen 
bottom. 


Stevenson  Presses 


For  Making  Large  Drain  Tile  or  Sewer  Pipe. 


There  is  money  in  big  tile,  and  the  largest  profits  are  made  by  plants  which 

can  turn  out  tile  up  to  36  ins.  diameter. 

The  Stevenson  Press  will  enable  you  to  meet  all  competition  and  to  operate 
your  plant  at  a  profit  when  others  are  losing  money.  Consult  us  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  big  tile. 


THE  STEVENSON  CO.,  =  Wellsville,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Thousands  of  Horse  Power  in 
FfC£ ^  Engines  and  Boilers  used  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

i 

Our  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being 
operated  in  best  yards  of  this  and 
other  countries. 

POWER  EQUIPMENT 
TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  USERS. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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Drag  Belt  Clay  Conveyor. 


Sprocket  Chain  Clay  Conveyors. 


Bottom  Dump  Clay  Car. 


Side  Dump  Clay  Car. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 


New  York  Office,  Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave. — A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative. 
THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 
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Platform  Elevator. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 


Plymouth, 
Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


Friction  Drive  Elevator. 


A.  E.  Davidson,  Eastern  Representative, 
Room  6060,  No.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


Gravity  Elevator. 


Small  Tile  Elevator. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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WINTER  IS  COMING 

Then  screening  clay  becomes  more  difficult.  If  you  have  the 
Perfect  Clay  Screen  installed 

Cold,  Wet  Weather 

will  not  affect  your  capacity  or  the  quality  of  your  product. 

The  Perfect  Clay  Screen 

relieves  all  screen  worry.  Now  is  the  time  to  equip  your 
plant  and  be  assured  of  full  capacity  during  the  period  which 
usually  means  decreased  output  on  account  of  inability  to 
screen  your  clay.  We  Guarantee  Results. 

Let  us  ship  you  one  on  trial. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 
MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF _ 


COMPANY 


September  13,  1909. 

Usual  monthly  report  presented  by  Manager.  Orders  on  hand  $ . shipments  $ . 

On  being  asked  why  shipments  were  not  heavier,  the  Manager  said  that  “with  the  present  way  of  handling 
raw  and  finished  material,  no  increase  in  shipments  was  possible— it  was  very  slow  and  costly.”  The  Manager 
was  then  instructed  to  study  the  problem  and  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

October  14,  1909. 

The  Manager  presented  his  report  upon  handling  the  raw  and  finished  material.  He  recommended  that 

Portable  Track  with  properly  constructed  switches,  together  with  turntables,  transfers  and 
cars  of  the  LAKEWOOD  LINE  be  purchased  and  installed. 

The  report  was  unanimously  received  and  adopted  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  equipment  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

December  3,  1909. 

The  Manager  reported  that  all  the  LAKEWOOD  LINE  Equipment  had  been  purchased  and  that  it 
was  working  satisfactorily.  He  expected  to  be  able  to  show  increased  production  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Manager  reported  on  January  16,  1910,  an  increased  production  of  12%  for  the  past  month;  on 
February  13,  1910,  an  increase  of  15%;  on  March  14,  1910,  an  increase  of  16%%.  On  April  12,  1910,  an  increase 
of  16%%,  and  said  the  Manager,  “There  has  been  no  increase  in  Labor  Account;  the  increase  is  due  to  the 

excellency  of  the  LAKEWOOD  LINE. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1015  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 
1205  Fulton  Building. 
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Electric  Light  at  J\tinimum  Cost 

You  can  generate  electricity  at  a 
cost  of  2c.  per  K.  W.  by  using  an 


direct  connected  to  any  good  make 

of  dynamo. 


ABC”  Vertical  Enclosed  Self=Oiling 
Steam  Engine  direct  connected  to 
dynamo  for  electric  lighting. 


The  initial  investment  is  moderate,  and  the  oper¬ 
ating  cost  shows  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
on  this  investment  over  the  cost  of  buying  elec= 
tricity  from  a  power  company.  One  concern  claims 
to  have  saved  the  cost  of  the  entire  outfit  in  con 
siderably  less  than  a  year’s  time  from  date  of  in= 
stallation.  They  add  ffOur  only  regret  is  that  We 
did  not  install  this  outfit  long  ago/* 

The  reason  for  this  low  operating  cost  lies  in  the 
patented  lubricating  system  with  which  these  en¬ 
gines  are  supplied. 

Every  wearing  surface  runs  on  oil,  there  being  on 
direct  contact  between  metals,  so  that  the  engines 
run  from  3  to  12  months  without  requiring  the 
addition  of  oil  or  adjustments. 

Another  Valuable  Feature—  Being  fully  enclosed  these  engines 
are  dust  and  moisture  proof — yet  all  working  parts  are 
accessible  upon  the  removal  of  a  single  hand=nut. 

F.neine  Bulletin  No.  2SS--C.LV.  any way-your  address? 


DETROIT,  MICH 
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End=Cut  or  Side=Cut  Street  Pavers 

CHAMBERS  the^une  MACHINES 

For  Both  Methods  of  Manufacture. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  F>/\.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KEYSTONE  REPRESS. 

A  direct  acting  Crank  Press,  with  a  very  smooth  and  easy  feed  and  delivery 
mechanism  in  exact  time  with  the  pressing  machinery. 

A  strong  and  powerful  press  with  shaft  diameters  and  all  wearing  surfaces  of 
liberal  dimensions.  Cam  roller  5%  inches  diameter  on  pin  of  large  diameter  and  of 
easy  access.  Hardened  steel  faced  cam. 


Mention  Tui  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  ‘Pioneer’  Wet  Pan 
Is  the  best  known  to  man.” 


“Pioneer  has  no  Peer.’ 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can’t  do.” 


‘Make  things  from  Clay  the 
‘Pioneer’s’  way.” 


“Established  Eighteen-Sixty 
Five, 

But  growing  fast  and  much 
alive.” 


SOME  PLANTS  WE  INSTALLED 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Ulirichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  29. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right . 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

^[IVe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

%  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

^  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

what  for. 

f  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints, 
f  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No*  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


t  FOR  DRYERS  / 
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Up=to=Date  Economy 

is  profiting  by  another’s  experience  without  experimental  expense. 

We  have  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  drying  of 
clay  products.  Will  you  profit  by  it  and  become  an  UP-TO-DATE 
ECONOMIST? 

The  scientific  and  practical  installation  of  WASTE  HEAT  DRY¬ 
ERS  is  our  business,  and  as  designers  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS  in  the  country  we  are  able  to  give  you  the 
best  obtainable. 

Become  an  UP-TO-DATE  ECONOMIST,  form  the  RODGERS 
HABIT,  and  the  result  will  be  more  than  satisfactory  to  you. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 


miw 

i  V  1 

mm 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wohkeh. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


OUR  NEW  FOUR=MOLD  “SPECIAL”  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 

Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 

Full  particulars  upon  request. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Company 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 

The  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature.  Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 


Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 


Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  Tite  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 

All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 


Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


If  you  want  an  up-to-date  Dry  Press,  one  that  will  give  you 
RESULTS — See  this  machine  in  action. 

The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Road,  St.  Liouis,  00o. 


'  ,  ,*•  ■ 
‘'fey 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads’’  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 

N.  Y.  State  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  ty. 

Automatic  Cutting1  Tables. 

(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Eire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Erick  (Paving). 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernhobtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works, 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Brickyard  Engineering. 

Heald,  G.  W. 

Buffing  Machine. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con,  Co. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dump  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wallace  Mach.  &  Foundry  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Heald,  G.  W. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Wurz  &  Hil  enbrand. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  &  Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mittler,  P. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks.  v 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  252.) 
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We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 

Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face— Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 
Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  .  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uni  orm 

burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

For  further  information  write 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
QRATM,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long;  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Grath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 


Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 


We  Sell  the 


Schurs  Oil  Burners 


for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
fight.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Go. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &'  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  The  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Purnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments.  * 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Pans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard.  Fire  Briok  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

• 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckls  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Co.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss,  J.  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
King,  E.  A. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 
Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Bands. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Nozzles  for  Hydraulic  Stripping. 

Universal  Nozzle  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Tate  Jones  Co. 

Paints.  * 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans  (dry  and  wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 
Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  and  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry  and  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  and  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Hetherington  and  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  254.) 
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FIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  D  oors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


.  .  V  '  ~ 

Write  for  new  catalog. 


J.  C.  STILE, LE,  <5  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List  -Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Suppy  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  and  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  and  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Metal 
Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Stevenson  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson,  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 

Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  &  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machinery  Co. 


Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fry.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


It  is  only  natural - 

That  practically  all  the  Leading  ClayworKing 
Plants  specify 

SAWYER 

— when  in  need  of  Belting. 

Two=thirds  of  all  the  plants  in  the  country  demand 

this  brand - B=e=c=a=u=s=e 

SAWYER  is— “The  belt  that  does  the  work.” 

For  full  information  address 

SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVE,L 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay- 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 

standard  of  excellence.  1  .  ,  ,  . 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 

other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


A  Typical  Thew  Shovel 


ONE  MAN  OUTPUTS 

Our  13  Ton  Shovel  with  ft  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  100  M  brick. 

Our  20  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
ordinary  clay  for  outputs  up  to  150  M  brick. 

Our  30  Ton  Shovel  with  1  yard  or  yard  dipper  will 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  200  M  brick. 

Our  40  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  or  W  3'ard  diPPer  Wl11 
handle  any  clay  for  outputs  up  to  250  M  brick. 

Any  of  the  above  machines  will  handle  double  the  out¬ 
put  specified  with  a  full  working  crew  of  engineer,  fire¬ 
man  and  two  laborers  on  the  ground. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  }(  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  1%  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


s*  *"V' 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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C  <gfe@ 


HY  does  the  average  business  man  equip  his  office  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and 


V  V  facilities  for  quickly  and  easily  handling  the  routine  work  of  accounting,  billing,  record¬ 
ing  and  corresponding?  Couldn’t  he  use  a  dry  goods  box  instead  of  a  quartered-oak  desk? 
Couldn’t  he  use  cheap,  plain  paper  instead  of  elaborate  lithographed  letter  heads?  Couldn’t  he 


use  a  rubber  stamp  on  his  envelopes?  Couldn’t  he  write  his  letters  instead  of  investing  $100 


in  a  typewriter?  Couldn’t  he  get  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  without  putting  in  200  plunks 
for  an  adding  machine?  Couldn’t  he  do  without  many  more  of  those  conveniences  and  labor- 
savers,  found  in  the  modern  business  office?  Many  of  these  things  are  not  producers  in  the 
accepted  sense — and  many  of  them  are  merely  luxuries. 

Why  does  he  have  them? 

BECAUSE  they  lend  a  certain  and  desirable  dignity  to  the  business. 

BECAUSE  they  save  time  and  labor. 

BECAUSE  they  promote  harmony  and  accuracy. 

BECAUSE  they  simplify,  beautify  and  systemize  the  work. 

BECAUSE  they  enable  the  boss  to  spend  more  time  in  his  motor  car. 

Assuming  that  these  reasons  are  correct  and  that  it  is  ESSENTIAL  and  PROFITABLE 
to  provide  every  facility  for  work  in  the  business  office,  WHICH  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE, 
why  then  isn’t  it  vastly  more  essential  to  provide  every  possible  convenience  and  labor-saving 
device  which  will  facilitate,  harmonize  and  economize  the  operation  in  the  factory  end  of  the 
business— THE  END  THAT  PRODUCES? 

Yet  many  managers  will  spend  money  freely  for  office  jim-cracks,  but  when  his  super¬ 
intendent  points  out  a  way  to  cheaper  production  by  providing  some  comparatively  inexpensive 
machine  or  device,  he  hems  and  haws,  scowls,  procrastinates,  puts  him  off  or  turns  him  down. 

And  some  Brick  Manufacturers  are  just  like  that. 

We  have  a  valuable  message  for  every  man  who  operates  a  brick  plant. 

We  don’t  care  how  many  flub-dubs  you  have  in  your  office,  but  we  do  want  to  help  your 
superintendent  increase  the  profits. 

For  that  very  purpose  we  are  manufacturing  a  device  for  handling  brick  in  a  manner 
entirely  new  and  surprisingly  simple — inexpensive  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate  and 
inexpensive  to  maintain. 

We  say  new — but  not  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  We  have  been 
installing  them  in  plants  all  over  this  country  for  the  past  ten  years — long  enough  to  discover 
every  imperfection  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

This  message  is  for  the  manager  who  hasn’t  heard  or  read  about  the  MATHEWS  GRAV¬ 
ITY  BRICK  CARRIER — also  for  the  manager  who  has  heard  or  read  but  remains  indifferent. 

Our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  displaces  the  “Wheelers” — day  laborers  who  get  tired,  shirk, 
lay  off  or  go  on  a  strike;  who  destroy  the  brick  by  breaking  or  damage  by  chipping.  The 
Carrier  does  the  work  much  better,  quicker  and  cheaper,  increases  the  output  and  sets  the  pace 
for  increased  activity  throughout  the  plant.  Operates  by  natural  gravity,  conveys  brick 
between  any  two  points  in  the  plants  or  yards,  loads  or  unloads  cars  rapidly  without  loss  or 
damage.  Made  of  steel,  scientifically  constructed,  perfectly  adjusted.  We  also  make  Automatic 
Inclinable  Elevators  to  use  in  conjunction  with  carrier  lines  where  required. 

It  wont  put  you  to  much  trouble  to  ask  us  about  this  proposition — just  a  line  to  say  you 
are  interested,  that’s  all.  Put  the  trouble  up  to  us.  Our  engineering  department  will  study 
your  particular  case — tell  you  what  you  need,  name  the  price  and  install  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  you  in  position  to  compete  with  greater  profit. 

Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Represented  by  BRITISH  MATHE.WS,  Ltd.,  London,  E.ngland. 


Manufacturing  and  Selling  Under  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  Patents. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing-  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,' an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 


DICTIONARY 


Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 


Tn  11  tells  you  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

11 IV  V/lllLG  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter ;  gives  abbreviations ;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 


In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 


Absolutely  Flexible  .  ,  .  . 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts  Printed 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil-  <rnm  uoul 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on  *'011 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges,  Tyne-Set 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical  , 

Index.  Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  ufc  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5V  x  8}  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  th©  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  m  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
*ollowmg  the  definitions,  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

IOOO  PAGES  SIZE  5i  x  81  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  in.iury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements. 

“Prnner  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut.  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tiniiied  stale  ate  Fite  Clay  Paving  bucks  and  Biocts. 

Burned  in  Yates*  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


£A^BUILDINa  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  • 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 


C.  C.  Barr,  Pres. 


Streator,  III. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  111. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQU/V 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


The  Deckman=Duty  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 


“Best  Paving  BlocK  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


I 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  I 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified  1 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free.  1 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  I 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

Gern  Manager  ^  A' ^S^Tria*  I 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company,  1 

manufacturers  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and  1 

PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK.  1 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
’•Sfbcials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks; 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
Waviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
goaens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material, 
j  8amples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

|  Clinton  Paving 
!  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  th«  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao- 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  P rices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manater) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  1 

of  QALE5BURQ,  ILLINOIS  I 

T  I  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  1 
H  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  1  ave  a  rePuta“ 

1  1  tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  I 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business.  1 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited.  1 
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The  Standard 


Natural  C  . 

Draft  Ji6dm 


“LEAVES  NOTHING  TO  BE  DESIRED” 


Maximum  Efficiency, 
Adaptability 
and  Safety 


Minimum  Expense  of 
Operation  and 
Maintenance 


OU  need  The  Standard  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  adapta¬ 
ble,  the  most  efficient  and  the 
safest  drier  yet  devised. 

The  principle  of  its  drying-  system  is 
such  that  it  can  be  applied  with  the  utmost 
success  to  any  and  every  variety  of  clay 
worth  making  into  brick ;  while  the  mod¬ 
ern  construction  of  the  building — with  in¬ 
terior  woodwork  practically  eliminated — 
does  away  with  any  possibility  of  fire  start¬ 
ing  in  the  drier. 


w  OU  need  The  Standard  be- 
I  cause  it  is  the  most  economical 
drier  to  operate  and  to  main¬ 
tain  in  perfect  working  condition. 

Ask  any  Standard  Drier  user.  He  will 
tell  you  that  tie-ups  and  breakdowns  are 
things  unkown.  That’s  because  The  Stand¬ 
ard  has  no  engine  or  complicated  machin¬ 
ery.  N othing  to  cause  trouble  and  expense ; 
nothing  to  require  the  everlasting  vigilance 
of  high-priced  experts.  It  operates  so  sim¬ 
ply  that  the  process  is  literally  automatic. 


And  remember  this — when  you  buy  The  Standard 
Drier  you  know  beforehand  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  get.  Every  claim  we  make  is  backed  up  by  a  legally- 
binding  guaranty  that  puts  it  up  to  us  to  “make  good”. 
You  assume  no  risk  whatever,  therefore  you  cannot  lose. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog — No  Charge 
and  No  Obligation  Incurred 

You  ought  to  get  and  read  our  convincing  catalog.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  The  Standard  Drying  System  and  the  extra  high  grade 
equipment  we  furnish.  And  it  contains  a  list  of  Standard  Drier 
users — many  of  whom  you  probably  know  and  can  refer  to  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  claims.  Write  us  and  we’ll  send  it  by  return  mail. 


The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co. 

1547  McCarty  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


ITC^v3fA>^  a#  Lvjfr 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Yol.  L VI. 


TILES:  THEIR  MAKING  AND  ORNAMENTATION. 


Methods  of  Manufacture  in  Vogue  in  Japan,  Where  Tile  Roof¬ 
ing  is  Used  on  All  Substantial  Buildings. 


KOREA  SUPPLIED  old  Japan  with  men  and  methods  for 
making  many  things,  and  one  of  the  most  striking- 
characteristics  of  the  buildings  of  the  present  day,  the 
roofing,  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yomei 
(586-87),  and,  like  many  other  innovations  of  that  time,  was 


No.  B. 


Shomu  (724-748),  an  order  was  issued  compelling  officials 
above  the  fifth  rank,  as  well  as  wealthy  people  to  cover 
their  houses  with  tiles,  but  this  was  not  generally  adopted 
until  a  much  later  period. 

The  early  tiles  called  fume  gawara,  were  not  the  same 
as  those  now  in  use,  being  a  great  deal  thicker  and  heavier, 
with  fume  at  the  back,  but  they  remained  in  use  until  a 
late  date,  the  style  now  so  extensively  manufactured  hav¬ 
ing  first  been  used  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tensho,  1576,  when 
Ota  Nobunaga  built  the  famous  castle  of  Adzuchi,  and  im- 


IN DI AN APOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1911 


Shipping  Tile  in  Japan. — Courtesy  of  Japan  Magazine. 


introduced  by  the  clever  artisans  of  the  little  kingdom  lately 
absorbed  by  the  nation  to  whom  she  gave  so  much  of  her 
spiritual  and  intellectual  worth,  as  well  as  knowledge  and 
training  in  handiwork. 

The  first  tiles  used  in  Japan  were  brought  from  Korea 
for  the  covering  of  the  Buddhist  temples  and  at  first  were 
not  used  for  ordinary  buildings,  the  Palace  of  Olcamoto. 
built  by  the  Empress  Saimei  (655-661),  being  said  to  be  one 
of  the  first  dwellings  to  be  covered  with  tiles.  Mention  is 
made  in  ancient  records,  that  during  the  rule  of  one  Mikado, 


ported  several  tilemakers  from  China,  who  produced  thin¬ 
ner,  lighter  tiles  having  sasara  at  the  back,  and  being  far 
more  convenient  than  the  old  fume  gawara,  were  soon  used 
by  the  general  public,  and  a  profitable  industry  sprung  up 
in  which  nearly  ten  thousand  proprietors  are  now  engaged, 
the  amount  of  business  reaching  approximately  five  million 
dollars  annually. 

Aichi,  in  central  Japan,  is  the  largest  producer  of  tiles, 
and  Hiogo  stands  second  though  with  a  greater  number  of 
manufacturers;  but  the  Kyoto  product  ranks  first  in  quality 
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(with  the  exception  of  that  of  Formosa),  Owari  and  Mikawa 
provinces  making  the  next  best,  the  quality  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  clay  used  in  manufacture. 

Clay  differing  from  that  used  for  earthenware  or  por¬ 
celain  in  that  it  produces  an  article  much  less  brittle,  is 
used,  the  color  being  immaterial,  as  the  firing  process 
changes  all  to  the  same  uniform  slate  color.  It  must  be  smooth 
and  dense  to  make  tiles  impervious  to  water,  and  though  the 
roof  tiles  are  seldom  glazed  they  are  so  polished  as  to  give 
them  the  same  surface  as  slate,  which  they  otherwise  closely 
resemble.  The  powdered  clay  is  mixed  with  wrater  to  a 
proper  consistency  and  thoroughly  kneaded  with  the  feet, 
after  which  it  is  formed  into  a  block  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide  and  one  foot  thick,  and  cut  with  wire  into 
plates  of  the  required  size  and  thickness,  which  are  placed 
on  wooden  moulds  sprinkled  with  clay  dust,  and  carefully 
patted  to  take  out  any  pores  and  press  them  into  shape. 
These  are  allowed  to  partially  dry  very  slowly,  sometimes 
being  covered  with  straw  matting  to  prevent  too  rapid  dry¬ 
ing,  then  replaced  in  the  mould  and  treated  as  before,  and 
mica  powder  rubbed  into  the  surface  which  is  smoothed  and 


kind,  harder  and  thinner  than  those  made  in  the  main  island, 
and  of  a  pleasant  reddish  color,  are  manufactured,  and  form 
the  common  roofing  to  be  seen  everywhere;  though  there  is 
no  variety  in  form,  only  the  flat  ones  being  general;  whereas, 
in  Japan  there  is  a  diversity  of  sizes  and  shapes  suitable 
and  especially  designed  for  different  buildings  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  roofs.  These  may  be  classified  into  flat,  round, 
ridge,  and  special  tiles.  Of  the  first  there  are  four  kinds: 
those  used  for  dwellings  (nagoryomono) ,  size  4x10  in.;  for 
temples  and  palaces  (hiromamono) ,  size  7x12;  for 
turrets  (yaguramono) ,  size  514x13;  and  very  small  ones 
called  ankokumono.  The  round  tiles  are  of  several  kinds 
and  are  used  at  the  angles  and  eaves,  for  covering  joints 
and  hiding  seams,  those  for  the  latter  purpose  being  gen¬ 
erally  termed  tomoe  tiles,  taking  the  name  of  the  decorative 
form  which  originally  appeared  on  them,  though  they  are 
now  often  perfectly  plain.  Ridge  tiles  are  of  curved  shapes 
of  numerous  sizes,  the  end  pieces  usually  being  very  orna¬ 
mental  and  called  oni  ita,  or  devil  tiles;  because  this  was 
the  first  form  used  the  name  is  still  applied  to  end  pieces, 
though  they  may  be  of  different  designs.  Their  outline  is 


Interior  of  Japanese  Tile  Factory. — Courtesy  of  Japan  Magazine. 


flattened,  the  edges  trimmed  and  all  thoroughly  polished; 
after  this  they  are  exposed  until  entirely  dry  and  set  upright 
in  a  kiln,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  raised  un¬ 
til  the  tiles  are  well  fired,  .when  the  draughts  are  closed, 
an  excess  of  fuel  put  in  the  furnace  and  the  whole  thing 
tightly  closed.  A  fine  coating  of  carbon  is  the  result,  which 
produces  the  slate  color  of  the  tiles.  Wet  straw  mats  are 
thrown  over  the  furnace  to  reduce  the  heat;  when  quite  cool, 
the  tiles  are  removed.  For  glazed  tiles  the  firing  is  much 
the  same  as  for  porcelain.  These  are  used  chiefly  in  prov¬ 
inces  bordering  the  Japan  sea,  and  in  northeastern  Japan, 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  as  glazed  tiles  offer  better  re¬ 
sistance  to  frost. 

The  roof  which  is  to  be  covered  with  tiles  is  first  laid 
with  boards,  sometimes  cryptomeria  bark  instead,  then  with 
a  thick  layer  of  mud  into  which  the  tiles  are  at  once  set.  In 
some  parts  of  Japan  bamboo,  covered  -with  straw  mats,  is 
used  under  the  tiles. 

Tiles  are  now  little  used  in  Korea  except  by  people  of 
means  above  middle  class,  but  in  Formosa  a  most  superior 


nearly  always  the  same  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
they  range  in  width  from  one  to  several  feet,  according  to 
the  ridge  tiles  for  which  they  form  the  finish.  The  edge  of 
these  oni  ita  is  sometimes  set  with  plain  or  waving  iron 
spikes  one  or  two  feet  long,  producing  an  attractive  effect. 

Special  tiles  are  those  used  for  embellishing  only,  called 
tome  buta,  and  take  various  forms  such  as  figures  of  animals, 
birds  and  fish,  images  of  saints  and  gods  or  goddesses,  myth¬ 
ical  creatures,  dragons,  shishi,  et  cetera.  Their  place  is 
usually  at  the  four  corners  near  the  eaves  of  a  roof  with  curved 
lines,  as  seen  on  temples,  shrines,  palaces  and  ornamental 
gateways,  and  also  at  either  end  of  the  top  ridge;  those  at  the 
corners  are  often  mistaken  for  gargoyles,  which  are  not  used 
in  Japan,  but  between  which  there  is  a  close  similarity.  The 
largest  and  most  striking  of  the  special  tiles  are  the  shiachi, 
or  dolphins,  resting  on  their  heads,  with  their  bodies  ir.  a 
sweeping  curve  and  tails  aloft,  forming  very  graceful  lines. 
These  are  sometimes  smaller,  but  on  palaces  and  castles,  or 
temples,  for  which  they  are  principally  used,  they  rise  six 
feet  or  more  in  height,  and  are  invariably  covered  with  gilt 
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and  are  most  decorative.  Very  much  the  same  in  general 
appearance  are  the  shibi,  but  they  are  less  attractive  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  the  detail  ornament  on  tiles  is  their  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  phase. 

In  the  early  Nara  epoch,  the  lotus  flower  was  the  motif 
employed,  following  which  was  the  karakusa,  a  vine  pattern 
of  Chinese  origin,  and  during  this  period  the  decoration  was 
rich  though  delicate,  showing  the  influence  of  the  Tang  art. 
Later,  Chinese  characters  were  added  to  the  karakusa,  and 
the  tomoe,  or  ball-with-tail  form  seen  so  often  in  Oriental  de¬ 
signing,  but  whose  source  is  not  positively  known,  was  intro¬ 
duced;  but  during  the  last  decades  of  the  Nara  era,  the  art 
saw  a  decline,  and  the  Heian  period  witnessed  a  degeneration 
into  actual  coarseness,  which  but  little  improved  throughout 
that  following  it,  the  Kamakura  period,  when  the  craft  itself 
deteriorated;  but  it  was  then  that  the  round  tiles  with  a 
fixed  decoration  at  the  end  were  first  made. 

During  the  regime  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogun,  the  art  some- 
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what  revived,  and  styles  prevailing  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  dynasties  of  China  were  introduced  and  their  ex¬ 
cellent  designs  were  readily  adopted. 

With  the  Tokugawa  rule,  came  the  great  renaissance  in 
Japanese  art,  and  tile  ornament  quickly  rebounded,  but  has 
since  again  suffered  retrogression,  and  the  old  pieces  from 
the  palaces  and  castles  of  former  times  show  decidedly 
higher  and  purer  art  than  that  expressed  in  later  designs. 

The  chrysanthemum  tile  is  restricted  to  use  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  family  and  for  shrines  especially  named  by  it.  The 
Tokugawa  crest  of  three  hollyhock  leaves  decorated  tiles 
used  by  that  family,  and  others  made  use  of  their  crests  in 
a  like  manner. 

Beside  roof  tiles,  several  other  kinds  are  made;  wall  and 
pavement  tiles,  for  exterior  use,  and  a  floor  and  wrainscoting 
tile  for  interiors,  such  as  bath  rooms.  These  are  square,  rec¬ 
tangular  or  sometimes  hexagonal,  with  six  or  eight-inch  sides, 


and  are  of  the  glazed  variety  in  various  colors,  blue  and 
white  predominating,  with  a  wide  range  of  designs,  some¬ 
times  incised  in  the  case  of  those  for  exterior  paving.  They 
are  made  of  brick  clay,  porcelain  clay  or  Majorca,  and  of 
similar  qualities,  but  the  demand  for  these  is  not  great. — Re¬ 
print  from  Japan  Magazine. 
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MEANINGLESS  ART. 


BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK. 


RTIST  though  he  be,  and  a  Beaux  Arts 
man  in  the  bargain,  the  architect  must 
bowr  to  the  business  exigencies  of  his 
situation.  His  lot  is  hard  and  the  alterna¬ 
tive  with  which  he  is  confronted  is  hu¬ 
miliating  to  his  self-respect.  Either  he 
must  reject  a  commission  when  he  finds  that  his  ideas  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  his  prospective  employer,  or  he 
must  consent  to  violate  the  dictates  of  his  artistic  conscience.” 

So  wails  an  art  journal,  bemoaning  the  unappreciative¬ 
ness  of  the  “crude”  lay  employer  of  the  architect.  The 
wail  is  natural,  though  not  justified.  For  ages  the  archi- 
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tect  has  mistakenly  considered  himself  essentially  an  artist, 
a  designer,  a  creator,  whilst  he  is,  should  be,  rather,  an 
artistic  specialist,  a  skilled  builder.  And  he  loses  nothing 
of  dignity  or  power  or  glory  in  the  transition. 

In  the  purely  decorative  arts  it  is  different.  A  painter 
or  a  sculptor  dreams  and  then  proceeds  to  put  his  fantasy 
upon  canvas  or  into  marble.  The  painting  or  the  figure  is 
beautiful,  it  may  be  any  one  of  a  dozen  things,  the  figure 
can  do  duty  as  a  fountain,  stand  in  an  art  gallery  or  embel¬ 
lish  a  drawing-room,  and  the  painting  may  become  an  altar- 
piece,  or  adorn  the  lobby  of  an  hotel.  Not  so  with  the  ar¬ 
chitect.  His  is  not  the  function  of  merely  interpreting  a 
dream,  giving  tangible  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  product  to  whomsoever  has  the  price,  he  does  not 
build  fantasies,  buildings,  and  then  place  them  upon  the 
market.  His  function  is  more  specific,  more  real,  more 
commercial,  if  you  wish.  The  purpose  of  a  building  is  de¬ 
cided  upon  before  he  is  called  in,  it  is  very  definite,  it  rarely 
is  purely  a  monument,  and  generally  is  erected  to  produce 
revenue,  or  to  house  some  special  commercial  plant,  or  as 
a  home,  or  house  of  worship,  whose  occupants  have  espe¬ 
cial  needs  or  notions  and  limitations  that  should  be  catered 
to  and  served.  His  is  the  task  of  putting  those  ideas  into 
reality,  of  producing  that  revenue,  of  making  convenient 
and  easy  of  operation  that  factory  or  school.  Advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  site  already  selected  or  owned,  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  surroundings;  a  perfect 
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structure,  with  all  its  complexity  of  details  and  specialties, 
must  be  produced,  and  the  whole  must  be  kept  within  a 
limit  of  cost  that  has  been  prophesied,  anticipated  by  the 
architect.  On  top  of  all  that,  if  he  he  a  true  architect,  he 
will  make  that  building  beautiful,  whatever  its  purpose, 
whatever  its  cost,  however  humble  it  may  he.  And  such  a 
task  elevates  that  work  into  the  most  ideal,  the  noblest, 
the  grandest,  the  finest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  greatest  and  most  complex  of  all  the  sciences. 
For  it  must  take  into  account  and  actually  comprehend  at 
least  the  rudiments  or  some  of  the  details  of  them  all. 

Sad  to  relate,  however,  distressingly  few  practitioners  in 
our  profession  look  at  it  that  way.  They,  particularly  the 
“Beaux  Arts”  product,  seek  ever  to  invert  the  process;  they 
mistakenly  put  what  they  deem  the  “art”  before  the  es¬ 
sentials,  looking  upon  the  later  as  irksome,  burdensome  re¬ 
strictions  the  owners  of  property  cruelly  put  upon  their 
great  talents.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  seven  out  of 
ten  of  them  will  begin  a  “design”  by  blocking  out  a  sketch 
of  a  beautiful  exterior,  a  fine  colonnade  and  artistically 
balanced  “voids  and  solids”— windows  and  wall  spaces — and 
then  do  their  blessedest  to  heat  the  interior  requirements 
into  shape  that  will  fit  that  exterior,  however  dark  the 
rooms  may  be  or  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose  the  structure  is 
in  general.  For  all  the  world  like  going  into  a  tailor’s  shop 
to  have  one’s  self  adjusted  and  padded  or  cut  down  to  the 
suit  of  clothes  the  tailor  wishes  to  sell,  rather  than  to  have 
him  make  one  that  fits  the  figure.  And,  by  the  way,  with¬ 
out  disrespect  to  our  noble  profession,  it  seems  as  difficult 
to  get  an  architect  to  do  just  the  right  thing  with  a  build¬ 
ing  as  it  is  to  get  ourselves  properly  fitted  at  the  tailor’s. 
Invariably  the  latter  “artist,”  too,  wants  his  way  and  ar¬ 
ranges  it  so  we  sit  down  with  difficulty,  or  fear  to  move  an 
arm,  or  realize  that  the  collar  and  the  shoulders  “hunch.” 
One  difference,  the  tailor,  or  some  successor,  can  generally 
remedy  the  fault  in  the  clothes,  but  a  building,  once  com¬ 
pleted,  is  there  for  good  and  all. 

If  any  set  of  men  need  checking-up,  “auditing,”  so  to 
speak,  it  is  our  architects,  particularly  the  truly  “artistic” 
ones,  the  Beaux  Arts  product,  those  who  constantly  strain 
at  the  bit  and  chafe  at  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them  by 
artless  and  heartless  clients  who  are  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  in  building  monuments  to  their  architects’  artistic 
emotions,  but  who  cruelly  insist  upon  buildings  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
built.  It  is  passing  strange,  too,  that  such  clients  so  often 
let  a  zealous  architect  go  ahead  and  spend  thousands  be¬ 
fore  realizing  that  he  is  simply  doing  an  artistic  “stunt”  at 
their  expense.  It  would  seem  that  ere  this  business  men 
would  have  devised,  thought  out,  some  scheme  of  auditing 
or  revising  plans  that  would  have  counteracted  the  too  ar¬ 
tistic,  the  solely  emotional  tendencies  of  our  super-enthusi¬ 
astic  brethren. 

No  system  of  bookkeeping  or  of  banking  is  so  perfect 
but  that  it  is  not  benefited  by  an  auditing.  In  every  other 
branch  there  is  an  auditing.  At  law  a  court  finds  the  flaws 
in  a  lawyer’s  plea,  and  in  medicine  a  doctor  always  calls 
in  another  to  consult  anent  an  important  case.  Only  in 
architecture  is  a  practitioner  supposed  to  be  supreme,  the 
final  judge  and  critic  of  his  own  work! 

And  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  few  other  arts  or  callings 
are  so  many  and  such  atrocious  bungles  made.  They  say 
that  a  doctor  buries  his  mistakes;  not  so  the  architect,  they 
glare  at  him,  they  are  conspicuous  monuments  to  his  fallibil¬ 
ity  and  have  a  bad  habit  of  staying  on  earth  sometimes  for 
a  very  long  while.  Who  has  ever  built,  be  it  a  house  or  a 
more  important  structure,  but  who  has  suffered  as  a  result 
of  these  “professional  errors?”  How  many  people,  who  build 
twice,  employ  the  same  architect  in  both  buildings?  In 
some  cases  it  is  almost  pitiful  to  see  how  an  owner’s 
money  is  wasted,  unintentionally  of  course,  but  wasted 
nevertheless.  So  few  laymen  really  understand  a  plan  when 


they  do  see  it  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
know  whether  those  plans  really  supply  their  needs,  whether 
they  conform  to  the  building  code  or  not,  whether  the  build¬ 
ing  will  receive  a  high  or  low  rate  of  insurance,  whether  it 
really  will  be  fireproof  or  not,  whether  the  construction  is 
regular  or  expensively  special,  whether  the  light  will  be 
good  or  poor,  all  those  things  are  left  confidingly  to  the  I 
architect.  Sometimes  he  manages  to  take  good  care  of 
them  all,  and  other  times  he  falls  down  miserably  in  one 
and  often  in  a  dozen  particulars.  A  very  beautiful  church 
may  be  completed,  or  a  theatre,  only  to  find  that  its 
acoustics  are  horrible,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  to  be 
spent  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  the  corrections  usually 
mar  what  there  is  of  “art”  about  the  building.  Probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand  architects  knows  anything  about 
acoustics  anyway.  So  in  fireproofing.  They  will  spend 
much  money  in  providing  elaborate  fire-resisting  construe  I 
tion  in  some  particulars,  and  then  make  some  foolish  slip- 
unprotected  windows  or  some  details — that  nullifies  all  the 
good  points  and  permits  fire  to  destroy  all  the  contents  of 
the  building  and  damage  even  its  structure  to  the  tune  of 
fifty  per  cent  or  more.  It  is  conceded  that  not  one  architect 
in  a  hundred  appreciates  the  importance  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  all  about  its  very 
simple  essentials.  At  least  they  assuredly  do  not  apply  that 
knowledge  if  they  have  it,  for  authorities  affirm  that  there 
are  perhaps  but  twenty  really  fireproof  and  not  over  8,000 
fairly  fire-resisting  buildings  in  all  the  thirteen  million  struc¬ 
tures  our  architects  have  designed! 

The  profession’s  sins  of  commission  and  omission  are  in¬ 
deed  many  and  costly.  Ornament  misapplied  and  where  it 
adds  absolutely  nothing  to  the  appearance  of  a  building,  just 
increased  cost,  waste;  materials  excessively  strong  in  one 
place  and  barely  adequate  in  another;  so  many  rooms 
crowded  in  that  the  light  space  is  insufficient  for  the  entire 
building,  resulting  in  large  unrentable  areas;  arrangement 
sacrificed  to  external  appearance,  cases  are  common  where 
one  or  two  rooms  to  every  story  are  utterly  spoiled  in  order 
to  get  in  a  column  or  arch  on  the  “front”  (I’ve  known  of  a 
sacrifice  of  over  $5,000  rental  a  year  being  made  in  order  to 
have  a  few  pet  columns) ;  everything  is  subservient  to  that 
“front;”  and  there’s  the  inadequately  heated  building  and 
the  overheated  building,  the  leaky  roof,  the  damp  walls,  the 
undrained  cellar;  oh,  there  are  errors  and  “bulls”  galore 
And,  to  sum  up,  how  often  is  a  building  completed  for  any 
where  near  the  architect’s  estimate  of  cost?  The  forgotten 
details,  the  hastily  written  specifications,  the  inaccurate 
plans,  the  “extras,”  the  rows  with  the  builders,  the  loss  of 
time,  rent  and  interest! 

No  art  or  science  involves  as  many  details,  as  much  com 
plex  interweaving  of  specialties,  and  requires  as  masterly 
handling,  far-seeing,  almost  prophetic,  vision  and  wide  in 
formation  as  does  architecture.  It  is  indeed  the  compre 
hending,  the  application  of  a  hundred  arts  and  crafts  in 
one  entity,  and  requires  genius,  skill  and  experience  to  han 
die  it  successfully.  Few  men  in  the  profession  have  the 
native  talent  or  have  had  the  time  or  opportunity  to  perfecl 
themselves,  to  be  really  thorough.  A  fine  body  of  men,  col 
lectively,  no  doubt,  and,  individually,  some  of  them  have  rare 
ability  in  some  one  line  or  other.  But,  to  claim  that  any 
one’s  plans  are  above  revision,  that  auditing  is  a  superfluity 
and  is  not  a  great  advantage  to  both  architect  and  client 
is  positively  senseless,  preposterous  and  denotes  a  conceit 
as  fatuous  as  it  is  without  foundation. 

Some  offices  turn  out  uniformly  good  work  but,  again,  om 
building  may  be  excellently  designed  and  the  very  next  one 
by  the  same  author,  may  sin  in  endless  ways.  Architects 
sins  are  apparently  not  consistent  nor  habitual,  they  breaV 
out  in  unexpected  places.  The  underestimating  habit,  how 
ever,  seems  to  be  the  most  general  and  ingrowing.  They 
know  how  many  things  the  owner  would  like  to  have  an* 
they  try  to  give  them  to  him  and  probably  hope  against  hop< 
that  they  can  achieve  the  impossible  in  getting  somethin! 
for  nothing,  and  undoubtedly  estimate  and  promise  accord 
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„iy  basing  their  calculations  not  upon  facts,  but  hopes.  It 
a  most  ordinary  sin  to  make  plans  that  would  cost  to  ex- 
ute  anywhere  from  thirty  per  cent,  to  even  one  hundred 
ul  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  estimate,  or  the  sum  the 
vner  has  available  for  the  investment.  Cases  are  not  infre- 
icnt  where  this  underestimating  has  proven  an  absolute 
-aster  to  the  owner,  turning  what  was  hoped  to  be  a  profit- 
le  investment  into  an  initial  and  continual  loss,  a  building 
at  not  only  did  not  produce  commensurate  returns,  but 
iat  could  not  be  disposed  of  for  anywhere  near  the  amount 
vested,  and  all  on  account  of  either  the  architect’s  culpable 
ok  of  accurate  information  or  his  moral  cowardice  in  not 
■ankly  telling  the  owner  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
mid  possibly  get  him  ten  dollars’  worth  of  building  for  six. 
nd  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  an  extra  $2,000  on 
a  $8  000  house  is  as  important  to  the  man  who  has  skimped 
ad  saved  for  years  to  get  the  $8,000,  and  has  only  that,  as 

the  $150,000  or  so  extra  to  the  bank  or  corporation  that 
as  figured  its  returns  upon  a  $1,000,000  investment. 

Lack  of  real,  practical  education,  of  training,  of  a  willing- 
ess  to  give  a  client  what  he  really  needs>  rather  than  what 
e  want  to  give  him,  is  what  does  it.  Our  ranks  are  clut- 
=red  up  with  fellows  who  have  had  less  preparation  for  the 
profession”  than  a  carpenter  has  to  have  to  become  a 
journeyman.”  Indeed,  it  is  so  open  a  profession  that  in 
lost  States  the  purchase  of  a  sign,  “So  and  So,  Architect, 

5  all  that  is  needed  to  have  one  enrolled  in  our  “gallant 

anks.” 

And  if  one  did  go  through  a  regular  architectural  course, 
vhat  did  he  get?  Frills  and  furbelows,  a  splendid  training 
n  the  orders,  the  most  exact  proportions  of  moldings,  famil- 
arity  with  ancient  and  should-be-obsolete  styles.  He  was  so 
aturated  with  classicism  that  if  a  client  wanted  a  dog  ken- 
lel  it  had  to  be  a  be-columned,  pedimented  and  marble  af- 
air;  he  had  grand  projects  to  deal  with,  palaces  for  kings, 
md' $10,000,000  theaters  in  the  middle  of  national  parks;  he 
lealt  only  with  things  lofty;  he  soared  above  things  meiely 
nundane,  the  cost  was  nothing— revenues?  la-la,  what  cared 
ie  for  such  earthly  details?  Was  not  the  front  superb?  Ar- 
•ange  the  plan  to  suit  that  front.  Were  not  clients  made 
solely  that  architects  might  put  on  a  noble  front?  Mais 
pi’ils  sont  droles  ces  gens  la! 

Of  late  some  of  the  colleges  have  tried  to  hammer  in  a 
rifle  more  practical  work,  more  facts,  some  fireproofing.  The 
aext  generation  may  be  a  bit  better.  Even  this  present  gen¬ 
eration  may  improve  itself  if  it  will  take  the  trouble.  A  e  can 
iiardly  expect  our  architects  to  give  up  business  and  go  back 
to  college,  but  they  can  get  some  schooling  via  that  most  pop¬ 
ular  route  of  instruction,  a  correspondence  course— matter 
put  into  tangible,  concise  form,  easily  available  and  readily 
‘assimilable.”  Take  in  the  matter  of  fire  prevention,  for 
instance.  Several  of  the  correspondence  schools  may  be  do¬ 
ing  good  work  in  that  line,  but  I  know  positively  of  one  great 
correspondence  school,  the  American,  of  Chicago,  that  has 
gone  to  endless  expense  in  securing  data,  the  very  highest 
authorities,  splendid  illustrations  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  special  course  on  fire  prevention.  I 
can  recommend  it  very  highly,  for  I  know  that  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  can  be  done  in  that  line.  Even  if  the  architects  do  not 
care  to  go  through  the  form  of  answers,  the  regular  student- 
routine,  a  close  perusal  of  the  text  books  (and  keeping  them 
as  references)  is  bound  to  elucidate  many  points,  to  be  of  the 
very  greatest  benefit  to  them  and  their  clients. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  art.  It  should  be  plastic,  adaptable, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  make  it  unyielding  during  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  fad.  For  instance,  some  twenty  years  ago  a  great 
artist  flourished.  No  man  before  or  since  his  time  cared  less 
for  what  was  wanted  and  insisted  more  unswervingly  upon 
his  own  ideas.  Considered  as  mere  “exteriors,”  regardless 
of  the  problems  he  was  supposed  to  solve,  his  buildings  were 
beautiful,  in  an  adapted  style  of  which  he  was  a  past  master. 
They  say  that  however  lovely  his  fireplaces  may  have  been, 
you  could  never  build  a  fire  there,  they  smoked  so  abom¬ 
inably;  you  may  have  had  to  use  a  stepladder  to  look  out  of 
a  window,  but  what  mattered  it,  was  not  the  sill-line  at  the 
right  level  to  work  into  the  general  scheme  of  external 
beauty?  The  exterior  was  impressive  and  the  interior  dec¬ 
orations  artistic;  if  the  house  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
“unlivable,”  why  go  to  a  hotel;  the  house  served  its  archi- 


tect’s  purpose,  for  was  it  not  beautiful  to  look  at?  And  he 
was  such  a  vogue  that  every  other  architect  attempted  to 
follow  his  example.  There  are  still  standing,  that  I  have 
seen  and  counted,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  more,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dark,  gloomy  court  houses,  city  halls  and 
postoffices,  feeble  copies  of  his  “masterpieces. 

Then  another  stellar  light  shone,  and  he  worked  in  re¬ 
plicas  of  Greek  temples  and  baths  and  such.  Today  we  build 
of  steel  for  support  and  ask  for  all  the  light  we  can  get  into 
our  rooms.  Being  of  steel,  the  wall  supports  need  be  very 
small  and  the  openings  can  be  very  large.  But,  because  that 
artist’s  style  took  deep  root,  we  must  perforce  incongruously 
garb  our  modern  requirements  in  that  ancient  dress.  We  still 
stick  to  huge  classic  columns  and  great  overhanging  granite 
cornices  because  he  did  it  that  way  and  it  took  our  eye. 
These  huge  columns  support  nothing,  they  are  plain  lies,  in 
many  instances  they  are  tied  and  supported  to  the  light  steel 
frames  as  we  would  hang  bird-cages.  We  farcically  build 
our  great  railway  stations  in  replicas  of  the  baths  at  Cara- 
calla,  and  our  skyscrapers  with  details  robbed  from  the 
Temple  of  Juno,  and  our  dog  kennels  like  unto  the  Circus  or 
some  other  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  pagan.  To  be  con¬ 
sistent  we  should  garb  our  ticket  sellers  in  toga  and  sandals 
and  our  elevator  men  with  buckler,  helmet  and  spurs.  It  is 
ridiculous.  Our  paucity  of  expression  is  appalling,  our  lack 
of  adaptability,  of  consistency,  of  skill,  in  coping  with  pres¬ 
ent-day  problems  with  present-day  art,  is  pathetic. 

Another  of  our  great  architects  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  is 
deemed  great  and  waxes  fat  and  in  abounding  piospeiity 
because  his  “magnetism”  is  so  great,  his  persuasion  such 
that  when  a  man  humbly  goes  to  him  and  says  he  has  a  lot 
down  in  the  manufacturing  district,  and  has  been  offered  a 
splendid  rental  if  he  will  build  a  modest  sized  factoiy  theie, 
he,  the  Great  One,  pooh-poohs  the  project  and  hypnotizes  the 
said  owner  into  erecting  a  cathedral  or  a  monument  to  his 
grandmother  there  instead,  whatever  the  Great  One  happens 
to  wish  to  desigD  for  the  nonce. 

Of  all  our  four  thousand  practitioners  and  over,  there  is 
just  a  little  handful,  and  they  in  Chicago,  who  are  bolu 
enough,  fearless,  progressive,  modern  and  truthful  enough 
to  face  their  problem  squarely  and  treat  our  noble  art  as  it 
deserves.  They  have  realized  and  appreciated  the  trend  of 
the  modern,  the  tall  building,  the  demand  for  light,  the 
adaptability  of  the  structure,  and  they  frankly  build  their 
buildings  of  steel  columns  and  steel  beams  and  then  clothe 
that  skeleton  with  just  enough  stone  or  brick  or,  preferably, 
terra  cotta  (on  account  of  its  plasticity),  to  cover  that  steel, 
and  they  make  that  outer  covering  as  ornate  and  beautiful 
as  they  can.  The  form  of  ornament  is  Oriental  in  its  spirit, 
but  it  is  modernized  in  its  application.  There  is  no  forcing, 
no  tour-de-force  to  adapt  it.  It  is  not  a  case  of  tiansplanting 
a  temple  or  a  tomb  and  trying  to  make  it  do  duty  as  a  retail 
store  or  bank,  but  is  simply  using  a  detail,  a  scheme  of  applied 
ornament,  that  was  beautifully  handled  by  the  early  master  s 
and  is  now  equally  as  applicable  on  new  forms  in  our  new 
needs.  To  my  mind,  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  band  of  Chicagoans  is  real  architecture,  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  we  have  made  to  an  American  style. 

I  am  not  clamoring  for  a  slavish  following  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  style  of  decoration,  it  is  individual  and  few  can  handle 
it  as  successfully  as  those  Chicago  chaps,  but  I  do  vocifer¬ 
ously  pray  and  beseech  my  fellows  to  get  out  of  the  thraldom 
of  the  antique,  the  fetish  of  the  Greek  temple,  the  worship  of 
what  has  been  done.  We  have  new  problems— the  ancients 
never  dreamed  of  them — we  have  new  materials  to  wcrk 
with,  we  have  novel  and  complex  conditions  to  cope  with, 
commercial,  domestic,  religious;  let  us  face  them  like  men, 
let  us  give  the  client  what  he  really  needs,  what  will  produce 
the  very  best  results  in  facilitating  his  business  operations, 
or  in  producing  the  greatest  profit.  Doing  that,  we  will  prove 
our  claim  to  being  “economic  engineers.”  Then  let  us  build 
of  the  best  materials,  let  us  make  those  buildings  truly  fire¬ 
proof — we  Can  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  know  how,  and 
it  is  most  simple.  And  then  let  us  forget  our  classic  columns 
and  the  other  follies  of  our  youth,  and  proceed  to  decorate 
that  simple  structure  in  a  dignified,  truthful,  consistent  and 
artistic  manner.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  graduate  from 
the  class  of  mere  copyists  of  antiquity,  jumblers  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,  hack-workmen,  and  be  truly  artists  and  real  architects. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.’S  FINE  DRAIN  TILE  PLANT. 


ONE  OF  THE  finest  drain  tile  factories  in  the  country 
today  is  that  of  the  E.  Biglow  Company,  located  in 
New  London,  Ohio.  It  is  an  up-to-date  plant,  is  ideal 
in  nearly  every  way  and  has  many  unusual  features. 

Mr.  E.  Biglow,  the  president  and  general  manager,  is  a 
pioneer  clay  worker  and  has  been  identified  with  the  trade 
for  over  thirty  years.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  are 
considered  authorities  on  land  drainage.  He  has  been  an 
active  promoter  of  tile  drainage  and  has  delivered  many  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  subject  at  numerous  conventions.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  tile  business  at  West  View,  Ohio,  where  he 
owned  an  interest  in  a  small  horsepower  machine  yard  on 
which  they  made  brick  and  tile  in  a  crude  fashion.  At  first 
the  production  was  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  two  kilns  under 
fire.  Within  a  short  time  after  he  was  in  full  control  of  the 
management  of  the  plant,  a  third  kiln  was  necessary  and  the 
threp  were  used  constantly.  Mr.  Biglow  managed  this  plant 
for  sixteen  years  and  then  purchased  a  plant  at  New  London, 
Ohio,  which  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  A.  Ruse.  To  this 
site  he  moved  the  West  View  plant.  This  was  only  a  small 
affair,  with  only  one  kiln.  The  plant  was  slowly  developed 
and  enlarged  until  today  it  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  keep 
the  eight  large  twenty-eight-foot  down  draft  kilns  going  con- 


The  E.  Biglow  Company’s  Plant. 


stantly.  The  plant  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for  nine 
years,  even  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

Two  years  ago,  the  plant,  for  the  most  part  was  recon¬ 
structed.  A  new  dryer  was  installed  and  the  plant  made  ideal 
in  nearly  every  particular.  In  place  of  the  old  main  building, 
a  fireproof  factory  260  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  three  stories 
high  was  erected,  also  engine,  boiler  and  clay  storage  build¬ 
ing,  was  erected,  built  of  hollow  block  made  on  the  old  plant. 
These  buildings  house  the  engine,  boiler  and  machinery  rooms, 
the  storage  bins,  drying  floors  and  dryer. 

The  plant  proper  and  storage  yard  occupies  five  acres  of 
ground,  while  the  clay  land  surrounding  the  plant  covers 
thirty  acres.  The  raw  material  is  all  surface  clay  ranging 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  The  formation  is  peculiar — 
it  is  thought  that  the  base  at  one  time  was  a  valley  which 
was  filled  up  with  water  due  to  floods  and  the  clay  brought 
in  from  some  foreign  point  and  deposited  there.  Burnt  clay 
has  been  found  imbedded  in  the  clay  field  which  was  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  the  burning  of  flood  wood.  In  some  parts  of  the 
field  there  is  a  sandy  clay  which  is  used  with  the  other  clay 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as  the  most  of  the  clay  is 
too  plastic  for  making  stiff  mud  brick. 

The  general  run  is  on  drain  tile  ranging  from  two  and  a 
half  inches  to  twenty  inches.  The  largest  runs  are  on  threes 
and  fours.  The  output  of  brick  is  about  400,000  a  year,  while 


3,800,000  feet  of  tile  are  shipped  annually.  There  are  very 
few  hollow  block  made,  although  the  plant  has  the  necessary 
equipment  for  making  same. 

In  the  winter  time  the  clay  is  dug  by  hand  and  in  the 
exceptionally  cold  freezing  weather,  blasting  is  sometimes 
necessary'.  During  the  summer  months  the  drain  tile  clay 
is  gathered  in  the  field  by  means  of  a  Buckeye  clay  ditcher, 
which  digs  two  feet  wide  and  five  and  a  half  feet  deep.  An 
accompanying  illustration  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  ditcher  is  used.  Two  clay  dump  cars 
are  loaded  at  a  time  and  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the  incline 
by  a  twenty-horsepower  gasoline  locomotive  which  has  proven 
a  very  economical  item  in  hauling  the  clay  to  the  plant.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  incline  the  cars  are  taken  to  a  point  above 
the  clay  storage  bins  by  means  of  cable  and  winding  drum. 
Automatic  switches  are  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline 
so  that  cars  may  be  switched  to  any  point  and  connected 
with  any  track  desired.  The  brick  clay  is  dug  by  hand,  for 


One  of  the  Tile  Kilns. 

the  sandy  clay  deposits  are  small  in  extent  and  are  only 
worked  occasionally. 

The  storage  bins  are  two  in  number,  24  x  50  feet.  The 
stored  clay  is  wet  down  with  a  hose  in  midsummer  owing  to 
the  heat  drying  out  the  clay  and  making  it  difficult  to  work 
in  the  dry  state.  In  the  spring  this  is  not  necessary,  so  the 
clay  is  worked  through  the  plant  without  much  preparation. 
The  storage  bins  are  equipped  with  systems  of  steam  pipes 
running  horizontal  in  the  bins.  One  is  set  at  the  bottom  on 
which  three  feet  of  clay  is  dumped.  On  this  three-foot  level, 

1 

a  second  set  of  pipe  is  placed.  These  pipes  are  perforated  with 
small  eighth-inch  holes  which  allow  the  steam  to  percolate 
through  the  clay.  One  hundred  feet  of  pipe  are  used  for  this 
steaming  system  in  each  bin.  In  the  winter  time  the  clay 
is  spaded  out  and  mixed  with  cold  clay  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  hot  to  two-thirds  of  cold  clay.  The  bins  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  corner  of  the  building  and  in  pairs,  the  dumping 
tracks  being  located  above,  while  below  the  bins,  under  loose 
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boards,  are  two  conveying  belts  on  which  the  clay  is  taken  to  dried  in  the  dryer,  while  all  of  the  larger  sized  tile  are  dried 

two  Fate  conical  roll  crushers  as  needed.  The  loose  boards  on  the  drying  floors.  The  dryer  is  that  of  the  Richardson- 

or  planks  which  cover  the  belts  are  removed  one  at  a  time  Lovejoy  Engineering  Company  type  and  holds  45,000  tile, 

allowing  the  belts  to  be  loaded  partly  by  gravity.  From  the  that  is,  120  cars  on  the  ten  tracks.  It  is  a  waste  heat  exhaust 

crushers  the  ground  clay  drops  onto  a  belt  conveyor  which  steam  dryer  and  requires  but  three  days  in  drying.  The  dry- 

takes  the  material  to  two  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  Imperial  ma-  ing  floor  space  covers  three  floors,  40  x  260  feet.  Five  elevators 

chines.  One  of  these  machines  has  a  down  delivery  attach-  are  employed  in  elevating  and  lowering  the  green  and  dry 

ment  for  the  making  of  a  large  sized  pipe,  while  the  other  is  a  ware.  It  requires  from  three  to  five  days  to  dry  the  ware 

horizontal  machine  on  which  the  smaller  sizes  are  made.  Sev-  on  these  drying  floors,  which  are  heated  by  steam  pipes.  Ex- 

eral  of  the  Fate  automatic  cutting  tables  are  used,  the  differ-  haust  steam  is  used  during  the  day  and  live  steam  and  waste 

ent  styles  being  employed  for  the  making  of  different  sizes  heat  at  night.  Over  10,000  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  are  used  on 

of  tile,  block  and  brick.  The  larger  sized  pipe  made  with  the  second  and  third  floors  in  the  heating.  The  heat  for  the 

the  down  delivery  attachment,  are  cut,  of  course,  in  the  usual  dryer  is  obtained  from  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns. 


View  From  the  Stock  Yard. 


Buckeye  Clay  Digger  at  Work  in  Field. 

way.  The  method  of  handling  the  large  pipe  from  machine  to 
drying  floor,  however,  is  somewhat  unusual,  for  the  pipe  are 
pushed  onto  a  roller  platform  and  same  is  taken  to  second  floor 
on  a  small  elevator  where  the  pipe  are  pushed  off  the  roller 
platform  onto  a  roller  stand.  From  these  they  are  put  onto 
spring  trucks  and  taken  to  any  part  of  the  building. 

In  making  the'  brick,  the  green  ware  is  taken  from  the  off- 
bearing  belt  and  placed  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor.  Seventy 
brick  are  piled  up  on  this  pallet,  which,  when  loaded,  is  picked 
up  by  a  two-pronged  truck  and  carried  to  the  drying  floor. 
Some  times  the  brick  are  dried  in  the  dryer,  the  brick  to  be 
dried  in  this  manner  being  loaded  on  steel  dryer  cars  which 
hold  nearly  four  hundred  brick.  The  three-inch  tile  are  all 


Digging  Brick  Clay. 


Filling  Clay  Cars. 


Two  fans,  one  of  the  American  Blower  Company  and  the 
other  a  Crawford  McCrimmon,  are  used  in  controlling  the  heat 
for  the  drying. 

The  ware  is  burned  in  eight  28-feet  round  down  draft 
kilns.  The  drain  tile  is  set  nine  tiers  high,  while  brick  are 
set  around  the  eight  bag  walls  from  three  feet  up  to  one  foot 
above  the  top.  Two  of  the  kilns  are  connected  to  a  large 
36-inch  flue  stack  which  is  60  feet  in  height  and  built  of  brick. 
The  other  six  kilns  have  individual  stacks,  eight  to  each  kiln. 
There  are  two  stacks  at  either  end  of  the  main  building  used 
in  connection  with  the  dryer  and  power  plant,  the  dryer 
stack  is  48  feet  high,  while  the  other  is  70  feet  in  height. 
Both  have  four  4-foot  flues  and  are  built  of  radial  blocks. 


The  Unique  Dauber  Box. 

a  view  of  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This 
box  can  be  wheeled  to  any  kiln  door  and  the  clay  and  water 
mixed  and  door  daubed  up  without  the  carelessness  and 
mess  generally  incident  in  such  work. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  excellent,  the  company 
owning  its  own  switch  and  depressed  tracks,  the  hanks  of 
which  are  built  of  brick  culls  and  broken  pipe. 

Mr.  E.  Biglow  is  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
plant,  while  his  energetic  son,  E.  O.  Biglow,  is  vice-president 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  J.  L.  O’Hara  is  secretary  and  sales  man¬ 
ager. 


PEAT  IN  RUSSIA. 


Peat  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  fuel  used  in  the 
central  industrial  districts  of  Russia. 

Peat  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
where  estimates  place  the  lowland  bog  area  at  ,1,576,000 
acres  and  the  highland  at  1,254,000  acres.  While  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  the  use  of  peat  for  fuel  will  ever  become 
general  in  cities,  its  use  in  rural  districts  may  become  com¬ 
mon.  Its  use  for  power  purposes  with  power  plants  located 
at  the  beds  and  operated  by  producer  gas  is  an  assured  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  drain  peat  bogs  but  be  sure  that 
they  will  be  worth  more  after  being  drained  than  for  fuel 
purposes. 
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For  several  years  the  company  used  two  down  draft  kilns, 
22  feet  and  24  feet  in  diameter  respectively  on  which  brick 
flues  were  built  up  the  side  and  over  the  top  to  the  center  of 
the  crown  for  taking  the  heat  from  kiln  into  an  underground 
flue  which  leads  into  and  around  the  drying  floors.  A  fan  was 
used  to  force  the  heat  through  the  building  in  this  system. 
The  fan  did  its  work  well,  but  too  much  heat  was  lost  by 
radiation  and  the  system  found  impractical  and  abandoned. 
Now,  the  underground  system  of  flues  is  used  to  carry  the 
waste  heat  drawn  from  a  fire  box  in  each  kiln  to  the  dryer. 
A  sheet-iron  box  arrangement  connects  the  fire  box  with  the 
flue  after  the  kiln  has  cooled  two  or  three  hours. 

The  power  of  the  plant  is  furnished  by  two  engines,  one 
60-horsepower  and  the  second  100-horsepower  and  two  100- 
horsepower  boilers.  Each  of  the  two  Fate  machines  have 
independent  engines.  A  30-horsepower  engine  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  dynamo  for  supplying  the  lighting  of  the  plant 
and  operating  the  digging  machine  and  the  power  for  the 
running  of  the  winding  drum.  The  water  supply  is  furnished 
by  a  large  reservoir  located  on  the  company’s  grounds.  Gandy 
belting  is  used  throughout. 

A  little  thing  which  does  not  amount  to  so  very  much  in 
itself  but  shows  how  carefully  the  Biglows  watch  every  de¬ 
tail  in  the  manufacture,  is  the  home-made  wooden  dauber  box, 


Filling  a  Kiln  With  Tile. 

of  beauty,  because  its  manufacture  sank  into  a  mechanical 
process  wThereby  hard,  tight,  flat  cakes  of  hideous  color  and 
mathematical  precision  were  turned  out  by  machinery  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  building  material  that  should  be  at  once  cheap  and 
durable. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  architects 
have  been  forcing  on  the  manufacturers  a  demand  for  beauti¬ 
ful  bricks.  Architects,  designers  and  manufacturers  are  now 
working  in  unison  to  produce  bricks  that  shall  meet  every  de¬ 
mand  for  beauty.  The  result  is  bricks  of  rich,  variegated 
color  and  texture  that  charm  the  eye  and  that  are  in  active 
demand  for  exterior  construction. — Myra  Emmons  in  “Arts 
and  Decoration.” 


BRICK  COMING  INTO  ITS  OWN. 


With  the  increasing  desire  in  our  country  that  all  things 
about  us  shall  be  simple  as  well  as  beautiful,  brick  is 
again  coming  into  its  own  as  a  building  material.  Brickmak- 
ing  as  an  industry  is  being  superseded  by  brickmaking  as  an 
art.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  other  races  of 
the  Orient  wrought  their  palaces  and  temples  of  brick  writh 
marvelous  skill  and  effects  of  beauty  that  we  have  yet  hardly 
equaled.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  Italian  and  French 
palaces  were  built  of  brick  during  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
history  of  England  can  be  traced  in  its  mansions,  manor 
houses,  palaces  and  churches  of  soft  red  brick. 

In  our  country  brick  for  a  time  was  rejected  by  all  lovers 


Trucks  Full  of  Green 


Ware. 
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SIXTH  PAPER. 


Cutting  Stiff  Mud  Bricks. 


BECAUSE  of  the  difficulty  of  grinding  stiff  mud  bricks, 
and  perhaps  because  of  the  less  cost,  it  is  customary 
to  cut  stiff  mud  bricks  from  the  unburned  blanks. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay 
and  make  provision  for  it  in  laying  out  the  arches. 

Suppose  the  shrinkage  is  one  inch  in  twelve,  or  8  1-3  per 
cent,  then  a  block  twelve  inches  long  when  burned  would 
have  to  be  13.9-100  inches  green.  We  lay  off  on  a  ruler  the 
latter  dimension  and  divide  it  into  twelve  spaces,  and  each 
space  into  halves,  quarters  and  eighths,  etc.  We  now  have 
only  to  use  the  dimensions  on  the  architect’s  detail,  or  as 
given  by  the  contractor,  but  laying  them  off  in  our  drawing 
with  the  scale  just  established. 

This  method  may  introduce  some  slight  errors  on  account 
of  the  variation  in  shrinkage,  but  it  will  give  results  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  only  other  method  would  be  to  lay  off  the  arch  the 
burned  size,  and  increase  each  unit  in  it  the  amount  of  the 
shrinkage,  which  introduces  working  difficulties,  and  chances 
for  errors  not  to  be  considered. 

Cutting  Machines. 

There  are  numerous  contrivances  in  use  for  cutting  arch 
bricks,  some  of  them  patented,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  seldom  see  any  advertisement  of  them,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  we  do  not  find  them  widely  used,  but  on  many  yards 
will  be  found  some  home  made  rig  which  answers  the 
purpose. 

The  simplest  rig  is  a  box,  like  a  carpenter’s  mitre  box, 
with  adjustable  sides.  If  a  wedge  brick  is  to  be  made,  the 
sides  will  be  lowered  at  one  end  the  proper  angle,  and  the 
bricks  placed  in  the  box  and  cut  by  a  draw  knife  or  a  bow 
wire.  For  side  arch  bricks,  the  sides  would  be  kept  level, 
but  one  side  lower  than  the  other. 

Another  simple  rig  consists  of  a  box  with  wires  stretched 
across  it  at  any  desired  angle  and  which  is  adjustable.  The 
bricks  are  fed  into  the  box  at  one  end  and  forced  past  the 
wires  by  a  plunger. 

If  the  blanks  are  soft,  they  can  be  cut  by  wires,  but  if 
leather  hard,  or  dry,  they  can  only  be  cut  by  a  draw  knife 
or  rigid  blade  of  some  kind. 

The  usual  type  of  arch  brick  cutter  has  a  wire,  or  knife, 
attached  to  a  frame  and  working  vertically  in  suitable 
guides.  Such  devices  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and 
the  patented  devices  are  some  modification  of  these  machines. 
The  first  of  the  kind  was  simply  a  knife  in  a  frame  operated 
by  a  foot  treadle.  The  bricks  were  marked  to  the  pattern 


by  one  operator  and  placed  under  the  knife  and  cut  to  the 
mark  by  a  second  operator. 

The  addition  of  adjustable  stops  increased  the  amount  of 
work  that  could  be  done.  After  the  stops  had  been  set  to 
the  patterns,  the  bricks  could  be  rapidly  placed  and  cut  with¬ 
out  any  marking. 

In  any  machine  which  must  be  set  to  a  pattern,  we  can 
as  quickly  cut  a  few  bricks  by  marking  or  by  holding  the  pat¬ 
tern  on  them  and  placing  them  under  the  cutting  wire,  as 
we  could  adjust  the  machine  to  do  the  work,  but  for  circular 
arches  where  there  are  many  bricks  from  the  same  pattern, 
the  adjustible  machine  is  an  advantage. 

Every  yard  should  have  some  kind  of  a  machine,  because 
contractors  can  not  cut  the  impervious  products  as  they  for¬ 
merly  did  the  dry  pressed  products  and  a  larger  part  of  this 
kind  of  work  will  now  come  to  the  factory. 

In  one  machine  the  frames  holding  the  wires  were  ad¬ 
justable  and  two  frames  are  used  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
ordinary  machine.  By  closing  up  the  frames  on  one  side 
or  spreading  them  on  the  other,  any  degree  of  angle  can 
be  cut  at  a  single  stroke,  and  on  both  sides,  which  would  be 
an  advantage  where  the  work  required  perfect  wedges. 

A  recent  machine  has  some  novel  features.  It  has  ver¬ 
tical  guides  holding  the  cutting  wire  frame.  These  guides 
are  attached  to  a  rotating  disc  set  in  a  table  so  that  the  top 
of  the  disc  is  flush  with  the  table  top.  The  cutting  wire  can 
be  turned  through  any  angle  by  the  disc. 

The  mechanical  features  of  operating  and  clamping  the 
disc  are  of  no  importance  in  this  connection.  There  is  a 
stop,  or  guide,  which  fixes  the  position  of  the  brick  on  the 
disc  relative  to  the  cutting  wire.  There  is  a  pointer  on  the 
stop  which  can  be  set  for  any  angle  that  may  be  desired. 

Special  drawings  are  made  up  on  a  small  scale  to  fit  the 
machine,  and  these  drawings  are  placed  under  or  at  the  end 
of  the  pointer,  and  by  moving  the  pointer  from  cut  to  cut,  as 
indicated  in  the  drawing,  the  several  angles  can  be  cut  with¬ 
out  using  any  patterns  for  the  work.  The  use  of  a  rotating 
disc  is  not  a  new  feature,  we  believe,  but  the  mechanical 
setting  from  a  scale  drawing  is  entirely  new  so  far  as  we 
know. 

How  far  such  a  machine  may  be  applicable  to  general 
arch  work  where  a  great  variety  of  shapes  are  to  be  made,  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  cut  any  shape. 

In  any  machine  of  this  kind,  accuracy  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  speed.  The  quantity  of  arch  bricks  which  a 
plant  is  called  upon  to  make  is  relatively  small,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  the  work  well  done  more  than  onsets 
any  slight  saving  in  the  cost  which  mechanical  methods  offer. 

The  price  obtained  for  arch  work  is  always  good,  and  if 
enough  work  could  be  done,  it  would  be  very  profitable,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  done  in  order  to  sell  the  standards  for  the 
job,  and  the  better  it  is  done  the  more  certain  we  are  to  get 
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future  jobs  from  the  same  source.  We  look  upon  the  work  as 
good  advertising  which  does  not  cost  anything,  and  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  it  well  rather  than  quickly. 

Setting  the  Bricks. 

Setting  the  bricks  for  burning  is  a  feature  which  no  one 
likes.  They  interfere  with  the  regular  work  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  and  if  it  were  practical  to  have  special  kilns  for  such 
work,  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage.  In  the  regular  kilns 
they  take  up  the  best  part  of  the  kiln,  and  in  setting  them 
and  protecting  them  with  standards,  many  of  the  latter  come 
from  the  kilns  only  culls  and  their  lost  value  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  arch  bricks. 

Wedge  and  arch  bricks  can  be  set  with  standards  with 
little  trouble  and  loss  since  they  can  be  faced  just  as  are 
standards,  or  they  may  be  set  flat  for  flashing  by  reversing 
them 

Flat  arch  bricks  and  various  irregular  shapes  give  the 
most  trouble  because  of  their  irregular  shapes  and  sizes.  As 
far  as  possible  the  bricks  should  be  faced  using  a  right  and 
left  together,  which  protects  the  points,  but  many  of  Ihe 
bricks,  such  as  the  soffits,  can  not  be  faced  but  must  be  set 
on  the  flat.  To  avoid  flashing  such  shapes  must  be  boxed  in. 

Where  the  arch  bricks  are  set  low  in  the  kiln  in  order 
to  get  a  certain  shade  they  should  be  set  in  stands,  or  boxed 
in  so  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  courses  will  not  come  upon 
them  in  order  that  they  may  shrink  uniformly  and  maintain 
the  relative  shape. 

In  many  instances  they  may  be  set  in  saggers,  or  fire 
block  stands,  which  leaves  them  free  to  shrink  properly  and 
at  the  same  time  protects  them  from  the  flame,  where  such 
protection  is  necessary.  Saggers  can  not  be  used  where  it 
is  desired  to  get  flashed  effects. 

The  small  kiln  above  mentioned  for  such  work  is  allur¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  not  found  it  satisfactory.  On  many  products, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  same  color  effects  and  shades  in 
a  small  kiln  that  are  had  from  a  large  kiln.  Standards  must 
be  set  around  the  sides  and  ends  and  over  the  bottom  and 
top,,  and  these  result  only  in  a  cull  product,  and  the  loss  in 
this  way  is  greater  than  in  the  large  kilns. 

If  the  arches  must  be  set  in  saggers,  the  small  kiln  is  more 
adaptable  and  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  The  small 
kiln  can  be  filled  twice  or  more  times  to  one  burning  of  the 
large  kilns,  which  enables  one  to  turn  out  the  work  quickly, 
which  is  of  importance  in  many  instances.  Contractors  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  arches  in  the  job  until  they  are  ready  for 
them,  and  quick  work  is  required  in  order  not  to  delay  the 
work  too  much.  In  this  regard  the  grinding  methods  have 
the  advantage  over  those  in  which  the  bricks  must  be  burned 
before  the  order  can  be  filled. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  make  extra  bricks  of  each  shape 
to  provide  for  breakage  and  bad  burning. 

After  the  bricks  are  burned  they  should  be  tried  with  a 
pattern  of  the  proper  shape,  and  touched  up  on  the  corbor- 
undum  wheel  to  insure  proper  fitting  in  the  arch.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  would  require  a  new  set  of  drawings,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  this  is  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  circular  arches  where  the  patterns  are  few 
in  number,  the  patterns  of  the  proper  size  can  easily  be 
made  from  the  enlarged  drawing,  but  with  flat  arches  where 
there  are  many  patterns,  the  burned  bricks  can  be  laid  on 
the  drawing  as  a  complete  arch,  and  the  bricks  which  are 
unquestionably  out  of  proportion  taken  out  and  ground  or 
be  replaced  by  the  extras. 

(The  end.) 


Every  time  we  hear  of  a  manufacturing  plant  burning  out 
we  can’t  help  but  wonder  if  they  won’t  build  it  with  brick  and 
other  fireproof  material  the  next  time.  If  they  do,  the  loss 
brings  some  good  return,  even  though  it  seems  a  burden  at 
the  time. 


A  NEW  DANGER  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE— ELEC¬ 
TROLYSIS  LIABLE  TO  INJURE  THE 
BEST  CONCRETE. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

WHEN  ENGINEERS  resorted  to  the  device  of  imbed¬ 
ding  iron  and  steel  rods  in  concrete,  making  what  is 
termed  “reinforced”  or  “armored”  concrete,  they 
enormously  increased  the  uses  of  concrete,  as  it  could  then  be 
used  in  tension  as  well  as  compression.  Previous  to  this 
innovation,  concrete  was  only  used  by  conservative  engineers 
and  architects  in  compression,  or  where  it  carried  a  simple 
crushing  load  as  in  a  foundation.  For  its  uncertainty  and 
weakness  in  tension,  coupled  with  the  grave  strains  set  up 
by  its  large  co-efficient  of  expansion,  made  it  too  dangerous 
to  use  in  floors,  arches  and  beams,  or  where  tensile  or  pulling 
strains  are  dominant.  By  freely  imbedding  rods  of  iron  or 
steel  in  the  concrete,  which  were  specially  roughened  to 
strengthen  the  bonding  with  the  concrete,  the  concrete  could 
then  be  safely  used  in  tension,  as  the  metal  rods  would  take  up 
the  tensile  strains.  This  combination  gave  a  low  cost  product 
in  which  the  concrete  was  admirably  adapted  for  compres¬ 
sive  stress,  while  the  steel  bars  safely  took  care  of  the  tensile 
strains.  As  steel  when  imbedded  in  concrete  does  not  cor- 


Concrete  Forced  Off  at  Stirrups  of  Beam. — Courtesy  of 
Engineering  News. 


rode  or  rust,  it  gave  every  promise  of  being  a  durable  build¬ 
ing  material  whose  use  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
since  American  Portland  cement  has  become  so  cheap  and  of 
such  general  excellent  quality. 

A  new  and  very  grave  danger  has  recently  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Harold  P.  Brown,  an  electrical  engineer,  in  a  paper 
recently  published  in  “Engineering  News.”  He  was  called  in 
consultation  over  a  threatened  lawsuit  for  heavy  damages 
that  the  owner  of  a  modern  re-inforced  concrete  packing  house 
proposed  to  bring  against  an  electric  railway,  near  New  York, 
whose  power  house  adjoined  the  packing  house.  For  within 
■  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the  packing  house  in  1906, 
many  of  the  girders  and  columns  began  to  show  bad  cracks 
that  kept  steadily  growing.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  concrete 
was  forced  off,  or  shelled  away  from  the  metal,  leaving  the 
reinforcement  exposed  and  the  latter  always  showed  a  thick 
coat  of  rust.  As  the  tracks  of  the  electric  railway  passed  in 
front  and  on  one  side  of  the  concrete  packing  house  to  the 
power  station  in  the  rear,  a  number  of  engineers  had  advised 
suing  the  railway  company  for  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  building,  as  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  caused  by 
electrolysis,  that  is,  the  oxidation  or  rotting  of  the  metal 
caused  by  stray  or  leakage  electric  currents  that  passed 
through  the  concrete  building  to  the  power  house,  similar  to 
the  destruction  of  water  pipes  along  trolley  roads  where 
proper  provision  is  not  made  for  the  return  electric  current. 
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A  careful  examination  was  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
entire  premises,  which  showed  that  the  trouble  was  local,  or 
confined  to  certain  places,  and  was  not  general  throughout 
tne  premises.  This  showed  that  the  trouble  was  not  due  to 
the  concrete  or  the  materials  therein,  which  he  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  having  complete  analyses  made  of  the  cement,  the 
water  used  therein  and  of  the  steel  used  for  the  re-inforcing. 
On  examining  the  basement,  he  found  a  small  water  pipe  en¬ 
tering  from  without  and  on  testing  this  for  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  he  found  a  feeble  current  that  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
leakage  from  the  trolley  system,  but  it  was  too  slight  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  trouble,  especially  as  none  of  the  cracks  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  basement. 

On  examining  the  steel  re-inforcement  in  some  of  the  upper 
floors  where  the  damage  was  greatest,  he  found  quite  a  strong 
current  was  passing  through  the  metal  that  promptly  ex¬ 
plained  the  cause  of  the  electrolysis.  The  next  step  was  to 
find  where  this  dangerous  leakage  current  came  from.  First 
che  trolley  power  house  current  was  shut  off,  but  this  did  not 
affect  or  reduce  this  strong  current,  although  the  feeble  cur¬ 
rent  that  entered  by  the  water-pipe  in  the  basement  at  once 
disappeared.  Then  the  local  dynamo  that  furnished  light 
and  power  for  the  packing  house  was  shut  down,  when  im¬ 
mediately  the  current  that  had  caused  the  electrolysis  dis- 


Exposed  Rods  in  Girder. — Courtesy  of  Engineering  News. 

appeared  completely.  Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  or  leakage  from  their  own  lighting  system,  which  had 
the  same  voltage  (110)  as  the  stray  current  found  in  the  steel 
re-inforcement.  Yet  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
the  owner  of  the  building  could  persuade  himself  that  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  his  own  system,  as  it  was  a  two-wire 
direct  system  in  which  the  copper  wires  were  insulated  with 
the  best  quality  triple-braided  rubber-cover  and  carried  in 
japanned  steel  conduits.  Yet  enough  moisture  had  condensed 
from  the  steam  and  vapor  in  the  building  to  get  into  the 
openings  of  the  conduit,  at  the  switches  and  fixtures,  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  sufficient  leakage  as  to  threaten  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  building  from  the  oxidation  of  the  steel  re¬ 
inforcement  on  which  the  concrete  depended  for  its  strength 
and  integrity. 

As  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  in  all  buildings  for  every  purpose  and  as  its 
use  is  steadily  growing,  Mr.  Brown  has  most  forcibly  called 
attention  with  the  care  and  thoroughness  of  a  scientist  to 
the  ever  present  danger  to  which  re-inforced  or  armored 
concrete  buildings  are  exposed.  While  a  new  building  may  be 
provided  with  such  careful  and  thorough  insulation  of  the 
wires  that  carry  the  electric  currents  as  to  be  safe  from  elec¬ 
trolytic  destruction,  yet  in  time  the  insulation  decays,  or 


may  be  injured  by  mice,  vermin  or  accident,  or  become  so 
saturated  from  moisture  condensation,  as  to  result  in  leakages 
that  will  start  electrolytic  destruction  of  the  re-inforcing 
metal  in  armored  concrete. 

It  is  a  new,  complex,  difficult  problem  that  is  liable  to 
appear  at  any  time  and  which  adds  another  grave  uncertainty 
to  reinforced  concrete — even  if  when  success  is  attained  in 
securing  what  is  so  simple  in  theory  and  so  difficult  in  prac¬ 
tice — i.  e.,  reliable  concrete. 


Written  for  The  Cr.  vy-Wouker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


ONE  ITEM  of  news  in  Kansas  City  this 
week  which  overshadows  all  other  news 
matter,  in  the  opinion  of  his  many  friends, 
i  is  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Dickey,  founder 

1  of  the  tile  ndustry  in  this  city,  and  father 
of  W.  S.  Dickey,  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company.  Nathaniel  Dickey  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and 
died  August  22  at  his  home  in  this  city,  after  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  which  came  three  weeks  before.  He  came  to  this 
city  thirty  years  ago,  after  having  spent  a  number  of  months 
investigating  the  western  and  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  looking  for  the  point  which  he  would  consider  best 
for  the  establishment  of  his  tile  factory,  and  opened  here 
under  the  name  of  the  Kansas  City  Sewer  Pipe  Company. 
The  outgrowth  of  this  company  is  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  plants  in  seventeen  western 
and  southern  States,  and  his  sons  have  always  claimed  that 
it  was  the  foresight  of  their  father  which  made  the  present 
large  business  possible.  Mr.  Dickey  was  born  in  Lisburn, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  children  of 
Adam  Dickey  'and  Margaret  McCurry.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  Belfast,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
in  the  Soho  foundry  and  machine  shops  of  that  place.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old 
and  then  went  into  business  in  Toronto,  Canada,  operating  a 
large  machine  shop.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  of  Barrie,  Ontario,  in  1860,  and  was  the  father  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  have  resided  either  in  or  about 
Kansas  City.  They  are:  Walter  S.  Dickey,  Adam  H.  Dickey, 
Alfred  E.  Dickey,  Nathaniel  A.  Dickey,  Fred  L.  Dickey,  Har¬ 
old  E.  Dickey,  M.  Louise  Dickey,  Lillian  G.  Dickey  and  Flor¬ 
ence  M.  Dickey. 

Business  conditions  in  the  brick  line  are  improving  quite 
a  little  bit,  and  a  good  fall  trade  is  looked  for  by  almost 
everyone.  The  fact  that  the  long  talked  of  contracts  on  the 
new  union  depot  building  are  really  being  let,  and  that  work 
has  begun  on  the  excavation  for  the  foundation,  has  stimu¬ 
lated  other  building  operations,  for  this  depot  matter  had 
been  dragging  along  for  such  a  time  that  some  people  began 
to  think  it  would  not  be  taken  up  for  years.  There  will  be 
almost  an  entire  remodeling  of  that  section  of  the  city,  the 
present  warehouses,  lumber  yards,  coal  yards,  etc.,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  buildings  suitable  to  take  care  of  the  different  lines 
of  business  attracted  by  a  depot.  There  will  be  several  good 
sized  hotels,  and  before  the  change  is  completed  the  most  of 
that  part  of  the  city  will  be  rebuilt  and  this  should  alone 
cause  the  use  of  much  brick.  There  will  be  much  building 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  caused  by  this  depot,  however.  Al¬ 
ready  a  man  is  asking  bids  on  a  large  apartment  house 
south  of  the  depot,  and  much  is  expected  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  outside  manufacturing  districts,  which  will  now 
have  union  freight  depots,  so  they  can  just  haul  their  load  of 
freight  to  one  depot  and  unload  it,  no  matter  what  railroad 
it  goes  out  of  the  city  over.  As  soon  as  these  are  established 
the  outside  manufacturing  districts  will  be  more  convenient 
than  those  right  down  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  informing  their  city 
correspondents  that  they  are  tired  of  making  brick  for  noth- 
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ing,  and  that  they  are  going  to  stop  it.  This  indicates  that, 
some  advances  are  to  be  looked  for  early  in  September. 
Whether  enough  of  the  plants  will  hold  off  to  cause  this,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  all  the  plants  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  turn  out  common  brick  at  a  loss. 

One  factor  in  the  stiffening  feeling  is  the  fact  that  the 
season  is  here  for  the  gas  to  be  turned  off  on  short  notice, 
and  then  a  higher  priced  fuel  will  be  used  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  cost  of  production  will  be  made.  A  good 
many  are  turning  their  attention  to  oil.  Some  of  the  plants 
which  have  been  using  oil  for  a  good  while,  such  as  that  of 
the  Buffalo  Brick  Company,  report  that  it  is  the  best  fuel 
with  which  to  burn  brick,  that  the  heat  can  be  regulated  ex¬ 
actly  as  wanted  and  that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  they  have 
ever  tried.  They  would  not  think  of  using  gas  again,  even  if 
it  saved  them  considerable  more  money  than  it  would.  This 
is  interesting  others,  and  possibly  we  may  soon  have  plants 
equipped  to  turn  out  a  uniform  brick  of  a  quality  to  command 
a  price  above  the  market. 

It  is  stated  in  a  good  many  sources  that  brick  companies 
using  gas  supplied  by  the  big  gas  companies  will  have  to 
stand  a  raise  of  two  cents  per  thousand  this  fall.  One  com¬ 
pany  raising  the  price  September  1  and  one  October  1. 

The  Coffeyville  Shale  Brick  Company  is  about  to  recon¬ 
struct  its  plant,  especially  the  kilns,  with  the  belief  that  the 
cost  of  production  can  be  considerably  decreased  by  the  use 
of  the  most  modern  methods  in  this  direction. 

The  Pittsburg  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company  announces 
that  it  has  the  contract  for  1,500,000  brick  to  be  used  in  re¬ 
surfacing  a  street  wrhich  was  paved  by  the  bitulithic  people 
some  four  or  five  years  ago.  While  they  feel  sorry  for  the 
people  who  pay  for  this  pavement,  as  they  only  have  the  old 
pavement  about  paid  for,  and  must  begin  to  pay. on  the  new, 
they  are  glad  cf  this  opportunity  to  prove  the  value  of  brick 
as  compared  with  a  bitulithic  pavement.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  from  now  they  expect  the  pavement  laid  out  of  their 
brick  to  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  brick  business. 

K.  A.  W. 


BRITISH  LAWS  GOVERNING  LEAD  POISONING. 


One  recommendation  made  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  Home  Office  to  inquire  into  the  dangers  of  the 
use  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen  and  chinaware, 
will  attract  wide  and  general  attention.  It  is  as  follows: 

“A  supply  of  milk,  or  cocoa  with  milk,  shall  be  provided 
for  all  women  and  young  persons  working  in  scheduled  lead¬ 
poisoning  processes,  who  commence  work  before  9  a.  m. 
Not  less  than  half  a  pint  shall  be  provided  for  each  worker, 
at  the  expense  of  the  occupier.  It  shall  be  compulsory  on 
the  worker  to  drink  the  milk  or  cocoa,  unless  a  medical 
certificate  is  produced,  stating  that  such  nourishment  is  un¬ 
suitable.”  ’ 

The  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  United  Kingdom  fluc¬ 
tuated  in  twelve  years  as  follows:  457,  249,  200,  106,  87,  97, 
106,  84,  107,  103,  117,  58. 

The  committee,  judging  from  the  potteries  visited,  at¬ 
tribute  lead  poisoning  to  the  imperfect  conditions  under 
which  the  workers  labor,  and  the  very  casual  observance  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  and  employes,  of  many  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  rules  in  force. 

The  lead  is  absorbed  through  the  alimentary  system,  by 
the  dust  being  swallowed,  or  through  the  respiratory  system, 
by  its  being  taken  into  the  lungs — the  opinion  being  di¬ 
vided  as  to  which  of  these  channels  is  the  principal  mode  of 
entry.  The  poisoning  is  due  more  to  glaze,  than  to  lead  in 
colors.  The  probability  is  that  leadless  glazes  will  be  more 
and  more  adopted,  especially  as  they  are  cheaper. 

It  was  established  that  pottery  of  excellent  quality  can  be 
obtained  with  leadless  glaze,  and  low-solubility  glazes.  A 
Bristol  firm  failed  to  secure  sufficient  labor  as  long  as  it  had 
cases  of  plumbism,  but  when  it  abandoned  raw  lead  glazes, 
it  had  no  further  difficulty  with  labor. 


Ciay  Car  Brakes. — In  many  brickyards  the  clay  is  hauled 
from  the  clay  pit  by  cars  on  an  incline,  and  very  seldom  we 
find  any  arrangements  to  stop  the  running  down  of  the  car 
in  case  of  accident.  In  Fig.  1  such  a  simple  arrangement  is 
shown.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  6  x  8  about  five  feet  long, 
bolted  to  the  track,  and  placed  so  that  when  the  car  passes 
over  it,  it  will  tip  level  with  the  track,  and  when  the  car  has 
passed  it  will  project  above  the  track.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a. 


Figure  2. 


simple  brake  beam  arrangement  which  drags  over  the 
tracks  and  will  stop  the  car  the  moment  it  will  run  back. 
In  Fig.  3  is  shown  the  same  arrangement  with  a  provision  to 
hang  the  brake  beam  up  in  case  it  is  not  needed.  Any  of 
these  arrangements  can  be  easily  attached  to  any  car,  and 
will  prevent  many  troubles. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  46,  1911. 

The  Cost  of  Hauling  Brick  in  Automobiles. — The  cost  of 
hauling  brick  in  auto  trucks  for  a  distance  of  10  kilometers 
(about  6.2  miles)  is  about  4.80  to  5.20  marks  ($1.15  to  $1.25) 
per  1,000  brick,  if  the  daily  hauling  amounts  to  between  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand  brick.  The  road  must  be  good,  other¬ 
wise  the  cost  is  much  higher.  The  first  cost  of  an  auto  truck 
is  15  to  16  thousand  marks  ($3,600  to  $3,840)  and  the  cost 
of  a  trailer  about  2,000  marks.  The  life  of  such  a  truck  is 
ten  years.  Since  the  government  has  taken  such  great  in- 
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terest  in  the  moving  of  heavy  loads  over  country  roads,  the 
installation  of  an  auto  truck  has  been  made  very  much 
easier  than  before.  The  Prussian  Royal  War  Department 
assists  every  installation,  and  pays  from  the  government 
funds  for  every  auto  truck  upon  being  purchased  4,000 
marks  ($960.00)  to  the  owner.  The  Department  pays  fur¬ 
ther  an  annual  subsidy  of  4,000  marks  for  the  operation  of 
the  auto  truck.  These  subsidies- are  paid  annually  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  which  are  easy  to  fulfill.  A  cost  division 
of  the  operating  expenses  of  an  auto  truck  are  as  follows 
for  a  load  of  5,000  kilos  (11,000  pounds)  per  kilometer  (.62 
miles):  Gasoline.  6.5  pfennig;  oil  and  waste,  2.5  pfennig; 
rubber  tires,  26.2  pfennig;  repairs,  4.5  pfennig;  depreciation, 
4.5  pfennig,  making  a  total  of  44.2  pfennig  (10.6  cents). — 
Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  44,  1911. 


Roof  Construction  for  Clamp  Kilns. — In  many  cases  we 
lind  that  the  roofs  over  clamp  kilns  are  only  temporary  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  are  built  up  and  torn  down  frequently.  In 
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Figure  1. 


order  to  construct  something  which  will  be  permanent,  and 
at  the  same  time  can  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  temporary  arrangement,  the  two  cuts  herewith  shown 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  roof  construction.  The  cost  of  the 
construction  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  314  marks  ( $75  00 )  and  for 
Fig.  2,  262  marks  ($54.00)  for  every  kiln  units  of  4.50  meter 
(14.75  feet).  The  width  of  the  kiln  is  32  feet,  and  the  width 
between  the  posts  is  40  feet,  the  height  of  the  post  wall  is 
10  feet  and  of  the  posts  above  this  wall,  9.5  feet. — Tonind. 
Z.  No.  69,  1911. 

The  Drying  of  Sand. — Among  the  methods  of  drying  sand, 
the  pipekiln  system  is  the  most  used  one.  These  kilns  have 
a  large  capacity7,  and  take  very  little  fuel.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  system  of  iron  pipes  of  six  or  eight-inch  diameter, 
which  are  placed  from  three  to  four  inches  apart.  Through 
these  iron  pipes  circulates  the  hot  air  from  a  furnace  which 
is  placed  direct  under  these  pipes.  The  firing  can  be  done 


with  cheap  coal.  The  sand  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
iron  pipes,  and  if  will  run  down  through  the  several  layers 
of  the  pipes  as  it  gets  dry.  From  three  to  four  carloads  of 
cand  can  be  dried  per  day  with  such  pipekiln. — Sprechsaal 
No.  24,  1911. 

Scandinavian  Brickmakers’  Convention. — The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  brickmakers’  convention  of  Scandinavian  clayworkers 
was  held  in  Heisinborg  from  June  30  to  July  2  last.  There 
were  228  delegates  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  their  meeting  was  a  great  success.  After  the  meeting 
special  train  excursion  was  made  to  the  various  brick  plants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helsingborg. — Lermdustrien  No.  15,  1911. 


Plasticity  of  Clays. — According  to  Henri  Le  Chatelier,  the 
plasticity  of  clays  is  due  to  very  fine  scales  or  plates,  which 
are  found  in  clays.  His  description  and  the  data  on  which 
he  bases  his  conclusions  are  published  in  Van  Bemmelen 
Gedenbook  for  1910.  He  also  finds  that  the  combined  water 
leaves  most  kaolins  at  a  temperature  between  600  and  700 
degrees  centigrade. — Revue  des  Materiaux  de  Construction 
No.  74,  1911. 

Artificial  Brick  Drying. — The  cost  to  dry  about  6,000 
bricks  which  contain  about  two  pounds  of  water  each  every 
twenty-four  hours,  would  cost  with  a  steam  dryer  $1.44  per 
1,000  brick,  while  for  a  direct  heat  dryer  the  cost  would  be 
$1.56  per  1,000  brick.  In  case  the  dryer  has  a  larger  capacity 
the  cost  by  direct  heat  drying  will  reduce  qiateriallv,  while 
with  a  steam  dryer  it  will  remain  about  the  same. — Tonind. 
Z.  No.  68,  1911. 

Producing  Gas  for  Burning  Porcelain. — The  porcelain 
manufactory  of  Bauscher  Brothers  in  Weiden  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  experimenting  with  the  burning  of  porcelain  with 
producer  gas.  According  to  the  results  it  has  obtained,  the 
method  is  entirely  feasible,  and  the  application  with  a  suc¬ 
cess.  They  have  only  used  it  so  far  for  the  gloss  burning, 
but  they  will  install  the  whole  system  under  biscuit  and 
glaze  kilns. — Sprechsaal  No.  25,  1911. 


Dark  Glaze  for  Sewer  Pipe. — In  order  to  obtain  a  dark 
body  for  sewer  pipe,  especially  when  fireclay  or  stoneware 
clays  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  get  first  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  by  which  the  clays  are  to  be  mixed.  The  mixture  for 
sewer  pipe  must  be  a  large  range  between  vitrification  and 
melting  point,  and  this  range  should  be  at  least  from  five  to 
six  cones  so  that  the  pipe  will  stand  up  well  under  fire.  A 
finishing  temperature  of  cone  8  is  very  good  for  salt  glazing, 
but  lower  temperatures  can  also  be  used.  When  the  pipe 
are  burnt  in  a  continuous  kiln,  the  burning  should  be  done 
by  reducing  atmosphere,  or  very  smoky  fire.  Two  chambers 
which  are  just  finished  are  filled  with  an  excess  of  fuel,  and 
then  closed  up,  so  that  the  cooling  will  take  place  in  a  re¬ 
ducing  kiln  condition.  If  the  kiln  is  opened  too  soon,  the 
color  will  not  be  dark. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  76,  1911. 


Mechanical  Draft  in  Firing. — After  some  experiments 
with  the  application  of  mechanical  draft  under  grate  bars, 
it  was  found  that  the  gasifying  of  an  ordinary  grade  of  coal 
per  hour  with  one  square  meter  of  grate  surface  (about  10 
square  feet)  with  poor  draft  was  40  kilo,  with  strong  draft 
it  amounted  to  75  kilo,  while  with  mechanical  underdraft  the 
gasifying  was  90  kilo  (kilo=2.2  pounds).  The  chimney  has 
no  relation  to  the  application  of  the  mechanical  draft.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  21  parts  of  oxygen  of  every 
100  parts  of  air  carry  79  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  that  for 
proper  combustion  only  oxygen  is  necessary,  while  the  hy¬ 
drogen  is  only  retarding  the  burning,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  burning  should  be  done  with  the  small  amount  of 
air  necessary  for  burning  in  order  to  save  the  fuel.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  mechanical  draft  increases  proper  combustion, 
and  at  the  same  time  regulates  the  amount  necessary  for 
burning  to  the  smallest  amount  possible  for  proper  com¬ 
bustion. — Sprechsaal  No.  20,  1911. 
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IRRIGATION  STATISTICS. 


drainage  commissioners  are  authorized  to  expend  money  in 
the  construction  of  ditches  and  improving  streams  where  such 
improvements  would  benefit  State  lands. 

The  laws  also  provide  for  the  vesting  of  authority  in 
proper  persons  for  the  execution  of  drainage  systems,  usually 
county  officials:  for  the  issuing  of  drainage  bonds  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  execution  of  the  work;  for  the  assessment 
of  cost  to  the  lands  benefited  and  for  the  awarding  of  dam¬ 
ages  for  injuries  done  to  any  on  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  work. 

DIGGING  CLAY  BY  HORSEPOWER. 


In  a  recent  interview,  Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard,  statistician  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  said:  “National  irrigation  has  gone 
beyond  the  stage  of  prophecy,  and  in  nine  years,  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $59,580,000  the  Service  has  built  5,621  miles  of 
canals,  many  of  which  carry  whole  rivers.  It  has  completed 
three  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  world,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  work,  water  is  available  for  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  with 
an  increase  in  land  values  of  more  than  $105,800,000.’’ 


SIZE  OF  TILE  REQUIRED. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  any  rule  or  set  of  plans  for  the 
sizes  of  tile  to  be  used  that  will  fit  in  all  cases,  as  the  soil 
conditions  are  quite  different  on  similar  appearing  surfaces. 
Some  soils  have  good  natural  drainage,  while  other  soils 
have  poor  natural  drainage,  consequently  a  table  giving  the 
size  of  tile  required  to  drain  a  given  area  is  not  of  much 
value. 

Tile  drains,  as  a  rule,  give  best  results  when  laid  from 
3  to  5  feet  deep  and  should  never  be  laid  less  than  2  feet 
deep.  The  distance  apart  ,at  which  the  lateral  drains  should 
be  laid  varies  in  different  soils.  In  open,  porous  soils,  with 
the  laterals  from  3  to  4.5  feet  in  depth,  good  drainage  can  be 
secured  with  laterals  200  feet  apart,  while  in  close,  fine¬ 
grained  clay  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  laterals 
at  intervals  of  50  feet  apart  in  order  to  secure  good  drainage. 
Again,  the  size  of  tile  necessary  depends  upon  the  fall  in  the 
lines.  Water  runs  faster  in  drains  with  good  fall  than  in 
those  nearly  level  or  with  little  fall.  The  amount  of  water 
that  will  flow  through  a  given  orifice  or  tile  depends  upon 
the  velocity  of  the  flow.  Hence,  larger  tile  will  be  required 
to  carry  the  same  amount  of  water  in  drains  in  level  land 
than  in  lines  in  rolling  land  where  the  fall  is  greater  and  the 
flow  of  Wiater  through  the  tile  more  rapid.  In  some  localities 
where  the  land  to  be  drained  is  quite  level,  4-inch  tile  are  the 
smallest  used  even  for  the  laterals,  while  in  more  rolling 
districts  where  the  fall  is  great,  many  3-inch  tile  are  used 
and  give  excellent  results. 


PUBLIC  DRAINAGE  WORK. 


Probably  every  State  where  much  land  drainage  is  re¬ 
quired  has  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
wet  lands.  These  laws,  based  on  the  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements  that  have  been  developed  by  experience  provide 
for  the  drainage  of  lands  belonging  to  the  State;  for  joint 
action  of  State  and  counties  where  the  benefits  are  shared 
by  both;  for  county  drains  and  joint  systems  between  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  and  for  the  organization  of  drainage  dis¬ 
tricts  including  lands  of  any  number  of  land  owners  and  in¬ 
terests  that  may  be  benefited  by  the  work  contemplated. 

The  laws  in  some  States  where  there  are  State  lands  re¬ 
quiring  drainage  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  State  funds 
to  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  drainage  work,  and  for  the 
establishing  of  a  State  drainage  commission  who  shall  have 
charge  of  State  work.  These  State  drainage  commissioners 
may  be  authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  execution  of  drainage  surveys  and  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  public  drainage,  levees,  etc.  The  State 


Many  clayworkers  at  the  smaller  plants  are  still  digging 
clay  by  hand.  Filling  clay  cars  and  dump  carts  by  manual 
labor  is  out  of  date  and  should  be  abandoned.  Even  the 
farmer,  who  is  considered  extremely  conservative,  is  doing 
nearly  all  of  his  hard  work  by  horsepower  or  the  gasoline 
engine. 

Now  that  the  labor  problem  has  become  a  vexing  one  and 
the  cost  of  living"  higher,  it  behooves  employers  to  install 
methods  that  will  reduce  their  pay  roll  to  a  minimum. 

We  show  herewith  an  illustration  of  an  outfit  for  digging 
clay  with-  a  team  of  horses.  A  common  ten-inch  plow  is  used 
to  loosen  the  clay.  In  the  particular  case  where  the  pho¬ 
tograph  was  taken  the  clay  varies  from  black  loam  on  top 
down  through  different  shades  of  clay  to  a  bed  of  sand  be- 


Simple  Method  of  Delivering  Clay  to  Car. 

neath.  The  bank  is  plowed  on  a  slant  from  top  to  bottom 
so  that  the  different  strata  can  be  mixed.  An  ordinary  steel 
slip  scraper  is  used  and  the  clay  is  dumped  through  a  trap 
into  a  car  beneath.  There  is  a  hole  about  two  feet  square 
in  the  center  of  the  platform  through  which  the  clay  is 
dumped.  The  platform  is  wide  enough  for  the  horses  to 
walk  one  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  The  car  can  be  seen  be¬ 
neath  and  in  this  case  is  drawn  into  the  shed  cn  a  track  by 
means  of  a  winding  drum  and  rope.  Of  course,  dump  carts, 
wagons,  conveyors  or  any  scheme  could  be  used  to  take  the 
clay  from  the  trap  to  the  shed. 

As  the  trap  is  a  simple  affair  it  can  easily  be  moved  and 
the  track  for  the  clay  car  extended  to  another  place  when 
the  clay  is  too  far  from  the  trap  to  be  hauled  profitably  by 
the  team. 

This  is  practically  the  same  rig  as  is  often  used  by  con¬ 
tractors  in  grading,  and  a  scheme  that  is  economical  for  a 
contractor  might  save  money  for  a  clay  worker  if  properly 
installed  and  woi’ked. 


SEEDING  A  SLOUGH. 

The  following  clipping  from  The  Farmer  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  condition  of  a  piece  of  peaty  land  after  being 
drained: 

Mr.  A.  M.  S.,  of  Douglas  county,  Minn.,  writes:  “I  have 
a  slough  drained  by  a  large  ditch.  The  peat  and  moss  in 
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places  is  about  fourteen  feet  deep.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  raise  a  crop  of  flax  on  this 
land,  or  would  you  recommend  that  I  sow  it  to  some  other 
crop?  The  ground  is  so  soft  that  it  will  not  carry  horses 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  it.” 

Peat  land  will  not  usually  produce  a  good  crop  of  flax; 
it  is  inclined  to  grow  an  enormous  yield  of  straw  with  but 
little  seed.  We  would  recommend  seeding  this  land  to  clover 
and  timothy,  and  the  seed  should  be  sowed  while  the  frost 
is  not  thawed  out  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The 
seed  bed  can  be  made  by  going  over  the  moss  with  a  sharp 
disc  or  spring  tooth  harrow. 


STATE  DRAINS. 


PUBLIC  DRAINAGE,  either  district,  county,  state  or  na¬ 
tional,  is  directly  connected  with  and  should  be  treated 
with  due  consideration  of  the  problems  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  water  supply,  water  power,  navigation,  irrigation, 
public  roads  and  sanitation.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
and  solution  of  the  problems  pertaining  thereto,  surveys  of 
rivers,  creeks  or  streams  and  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  data  from  which  plans  may  be  made  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  the  best  utilization  of  their  waters. 

In  general,  it  may  be  considered  unconstitutional  to  ex¬ 
pend  state  monies  for  the  construction  of  drains,  except 
where  such  drains  would  benefit  state  lands. 

Federal  aid  in  the  investigation  and  development  of  state 
drainage  work  may  be  obtained  through  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  the  obtaining  of  topographical  surveys 
of  the  country  under  investigation,  and  from  the  United 
States  department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Experiment 
Stations,  which  has  given  valuable  aid  in  many  instances 
where  extensive  drainage  improvements  have  been  planned. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  chief  of  drainage  investigations,  who  is 
personally  known  to  many  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  several  states  and  will 
be  found  ready  to  render  valuable  assistance  wherever  work 
is  to  be  done  that  may  come  within  his  jurisdiction.  Any 
state  which  has  formed  a  state  drainage  commission  or  has 
an  authorized  state  drainage  engineer,  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  aid  in  any  drainage  work  that 
is  to  be  of  public  benefit. 

One  form  of  work  of  this  kind  consists  in  devising  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  streams  and  preparing  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  end  that  drainage  work  might  be 
facilitated  and  disastrous  overflows  prevented.  Thus  state 
engineers,  assisted  by  government  experts,  will  be  enabled 
to  prepare  plans,  estimates  and  specifications  of  such  drain¬ 
age  work  as  may  be  contemplated. 

The  state  of  Minnesota,  during  the  years  1909  and  1910, 
has  constructed,  or  has  under  construction,  15  state  ditches, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  460  miles,  requiring  an 
excavation  of  6,828,378  cubic  yards,  costing  $605,837.30,  or 
an  average  of  8.8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  These  ditches  will 
drain  and  reclaim  141,444.63  acres  of  state  land  and  403,- 
640.81  acres  of  private  land  at  an  average  cost  per  acre 
of  $1.25. 

In  the  construction  of  ditches,  public  highways  were  con¬ 
structed  along  the  side  of  the  ditches  from  the  earth  exca¬ 
vated  from  the  ditch,  wherever  such  construction  was  prac¬ 
ticable.  When  the  drainage  work  contracted  for  in  the 
years  1909  and  1910  shall  all  have  been  completed  there  will 
be  400  miles  of  graded  roads  along  the  several  ditches. 

By  the  enactment  of  proper  drainage  laws,  drainage  work 
may  be  carried  on  so  that  the  cost  of  the  work  need  not  be¬ 
come  burdensome  to  the  state  or  the  individual  owner. 
Drainage  bonds  may  be  readily  sold  and  their  redemption 
made  by  a  series  of  annual  installments  running  through  a 
term  of  years  long  enough  to  make  the  payments  easy  for 
the  land  owner. 

The  use  of  the  best  and  most  improved  types  of  machines 


for  excavating  makes  it  possible  to  secure  very  low  prices 
where  competitive  bids  are  received.  Contract  for  a  co¬ 
operative  ditch  in  Steele  county,  Minnesota,  was  let  for  5.9 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  Very  active  competition  in  bidding 
takes  place  wherever  contracts  of  any  magnitude  are  offered, 
thus  indicating  that  contractors  can.be  secured  to  do  such 
work  as  may  be  desired  and  at  figures  that  are  reasonable. 
Not  only  can  the  work  be  done  at  a  very  low  cost,  but  the 
burden  of  the  cost  is  distributed  equitably  over  all  lands  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits.  The  VolStead  federal  drainage  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  assessment  for  drainage  purposes  of  all  lands. 
Entered  and  unentered  government  lands  may  now  be  as¬ 
sessed  a  just  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
ditch.  Land  held  by  railroad  companies  are  assessed  the 
same  as  private  lands,  when  benefited  by  public  ditches. 
Awards  for  damages  to  lands  resulting  from  the  construction 
of  public  ditches  are  awarded  to  the  owners  of  lands  so 
damaged. 

Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


ALTHOUGH  quiet  prevails  in  the  real  estate  circles, 
the  building  record  for  Seattle  for  the  month  of 
August  promises  to  beat  that  of  any  month  this  year, 
and  will  run  well  into  the  million  mark.  The  forty-two-story 
Smith  building  will  surely  start  this  fall.  The  L.  C.  Smith 
estate  has  been  distributed,  and  the  property  on  which  the 
new  building  will  be  erected,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Yesler  Way,  has  been  given  to  Burns  Lyman  Smith,  and  he 
has  given  orders  for  the  architects  to  go  ahead  with  the 
plans.  The  local  Masonic  bodies  are  preparing  to  erect  a 
$250,000  temple  and  the-  Elks  are  also  planning  a  new  home. 
The  Hoge  building  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  as  is 
the  new  Bon  Marche  building,  and  both  of  them  will  occupy 
a  place  as  being  the  most  attractive  business  structures  in 
Seattle. 

A  condition  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
tourist  while  in  Portland,  is  the  activity  in  building  opera¬ 
tions.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  building  that  is  being 
done  in  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
other  Pacific  coast  cities,  Portland  is  making  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  any  of  them.  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  have  spent 
more  on  buildings  in  the  past  years  than  Portland,  but  that 
city  has  been  leading  both  of  them  this  year  in  building 
operations.  The  permits  for  August  will  reach  about  $1,- 
250,000  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  previous  months. 

The  three  northwestern  states,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  have  greatly  increased  their  resources,  and  the 
amount  of  new  wealth  created  will  amount  to  more  than 
$125,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  this  will  come 
mostly  of  their  agricultural,  lumbering,  manufacturing  and 
fishing  enterprises 

The  great  scarcity  of  fire  brick  and  fire  clay  along  the 
coast  cities  was  greatly  relieved  when  several  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  arrived  on  the  Puget  Sound  and  Portland  from  Scotland, 
with  fire  brick.  The  price  took  a  sudden  turn,  and  fire  brick 
sell  again  at  normal  prices. 

More  than  2,000  cases  of  Japanese  porcelain,  which  has 
been  held  at  Tacoma  pending  an  investigation  into  its  valua¬ 
tion,  were  released  by  the  Custom  House  recently.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  that  certain  Japanese  firms  importing  por¬ 
celain  into  this  country  were  not  showing  proper  valuations 
on  their  manifests.  The  goods  coming  recently  were,  there¬ 
fore,  held  up  pending  investigations.  It  is  stated  that  the 
importing  firms  are  to  be  penalized  for  under-valuation. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  have  secured 
the  contract  for  furnishing  the  terra  cotta  for  the  new  Frank¬ 
lin  high  school,  and  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their  terra 
cotta  plant  at  Van  Asselt  at  once.  The  capacity  will  be  in- 
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creased  fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  some  boiler  and  engine 
equipment  installed.  The  order  for  the  high  school  also 
called  for  brick  and  partition  tile,  and  the  whole  order 
amounts  to  over  9,000  tons  of  clay  material. 

The  contract  for  the  sewer  improvements  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  was  recently  awarded  for  a 
brick  sewer  with  vitrified  pipe,  and  will  cost  about  $99,000. 
The  new  plant  of  the  Fraser  River  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  below  Annieville,  within  a  short 
distance  of  New  Westminister,  B.  C.,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  first  kiln  of  brick  has  been  burned,  and  the 
product  has  been  found  to  be  a  first  class  brick.  Large  or¬ 
ders  have  been  secured  for  delivery  in  Vancouver  and  West¬ 
minister. 

The  Deer  Lodge  Brick  Company  of  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 
is  now  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  brick.  The  new  ma¬ 
chinery  is  all  installed,  and  power  from  the  Missouri  River 
Power  Company  is  driving  the  plant.  The  plant  is  turning 
out  32,000  brick  per  day,  and  has  orders  on  hand  for  over 
300,000  brick. 

The  Forest  Grove  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  which  was 
recently  incorporated,  has  secured  the  contract  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  brick  on  the  new  Carnegie  library. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  of  Portland,  is  contemplating  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  tile  plant  at  Albany.  He  has  found  some  good  clay 
deposits  there  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Murphy  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Salem  tile  plant,  and  recently 
sold  his  interest  in  that  concern. 

The  Ladysmith  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Ladysmith,  B.  C.  The  company  has  secured 
fifty  acres  of  clay  land  with  water  front,  and  will  erect  a 
brick  plant  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Ries,  the  noted  clay  expert  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  stopped  off  for  a  few  days  in  Seattle 
after  finishing  up  his  work  for  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  on  his  way  home  through  California  to  New  York. 

August  29,  1911.  Siwash. 


FORESTS  IN  RELATION  TO  CLIMATE  AND  FLOODS. 


THERE  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  Government 
printing  office  at  Washington  a  report  by  Willis  L. 
Moore,  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  on  the  “In¬ 
fluence  of  Forests  on  Climate  and  Floods,”  in  which  the 
astounding  fact  is  stated,  and  proved  by  statistics,  that,  so 
far  as  the  records  of  this  bureau  throw  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  forests  have  no  effect  either  upon  the  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall,  or  upon  the  severity  of  floods.  The  report  is  rendered 
the  more  significant  by  Mr.  Moore’s  statement  at  the  outset 
that  he  himself  originally  believed  that  the  cutting  away  of 
forests  to  some  extent  affected  the  flow  of  streams,  and  that 
it  is  the  careful  study  of  his  own  and  other  records  of  rain¬ 
fall  that  has  caused  him  to  change  his  opinion. 

The  records  of  precipitation  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  fail  to  show  any  appreciable  permanent  decrease 
in  the  rainfall  of  any  section  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  best  and  longest  records  of  precipitation  is  that  made 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rodman  and  his  son, 
covering  the  period  from  1814  to  1908;  and  an  investigation 
of  this  shows  that  for  the  first  fifty  years,  from  1814  to  1864, 
the  average  annual  rainfall  at  that  point  was  about  46 
inches,  while  during  the  last  45  years  the  annual  fall  has  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  47  inches.  This  indicates  that  in  spite 
of  the  deforestation  which  has  taken  place  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase,  rather  than  the  supposed  decrease  in  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Mr.  Moore  states  that  he  has  always  held  to  the  opinion 
that  the  denudation  of  forests  has  had  little  or  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  the  amount  of  precipitation;  but  that  until 
recent  years  he  believed  that  deforestation  did  affect  the 
run-off  of  the  water.  Study  and  investigation,  he  says,  have 
caused  him  to  modify  his  views,  and  he  quotes  Professor 
Abbe,  as  stating  that  the  cultivated  soil  outside  the  forest, 
when  plowed'  and  broken  down  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches, 
acts  as  a  sponge  to  retain  water  quite  as  well  as  does  the 
ordinary  humus  of  a  forest.— Scientific  American. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.  BUILD  LARGE  CHIMNEY. 

THE  SECOND  tallest  chimney  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  the  third  tallest  in  the  world,  has  just  been 
completed  at  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  It  has  a  height  of 
375  feet  above  the  top  of  its  foundation  and  an  internal 
diameter  at  the  top  of  but  7  feet. 

This  structure  was  built  at  the  dry  color  plant  of  C.  K. 
Williams  and  Company,  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  this 


One  of  the  Tallest  Chimneys  in  America. 


country.  Situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  it  is  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  rather  abrupt  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  feet  Some  of  the  colors  produced  in 
the  plant  are  made  by  roasting  ores  of  various  kinds  in  kilns, 
at  present  operated  under  forced  draft  to  drive  off  the  sulphur 
and  other  impurities.  Other  colors  are  made  by  chemical 
processes  and  in  kilns  of  various  construction. 

During  the  process  of  manufacture,  a  damp  acid  gas  is 
given  off.  The  new  chimney,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
small  common  brick  one  practically  disintegrated  by  the  ac- 
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tion  of  the  acid  gases,  is  calculated  to  take  all  the  gases 
from  the  kilns  as  well  as  the  boiler  gases,  and  produce  a 
draft  sharp  enough  to  eliminate  the  present  expense  of  fans 
and  also  to  discharge  the  objectionable  gases  to  a  height 
that  will  put  them  away  from  habitation,  or  so  dilute  them 
in  the  atmosphere  that  they  become  unnoticeable. 

It  was  first  considered  to  erect  a  chimney  200  feet  or 
°50  feet  high  on  top  of  one  of  the  adjoining  hills,  connecting 
it  with  the  plant  by  means  of  a  flue  some  1,200  feet  long. 
Calculations  were  made  along  these  lines,  but  the  cost  of 
the  flue  and  the  shorter  stack  plus  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  long  line  of  masonry,  was  determined  to  be  more  than  a 
chimney  either  375  or  400  feet  high  rising  above  the  hills 
erected  alongside  the  plant  in  the  valley  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  length  of  flue  to  the  roasting  kilns. 

The  height  of  the  chimney  was  approximately  controlled 
by  the  surrounding  hills  and  the  fact  that  the  gases  must 
be  discharged  at  a  great  height  and  above  the  highest  point 


Thirty-seven-foot  base  of  the  375-foot  Brick  Stack. 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant.  The  problem  that  confronted 
the  engineers  was  the  proper  economical  diameter  and  the 
construction  to  employ  to  make  the  chimney  acid  proof  in 
all  its  parts  and  appurtenances. 

In  the  determination  of  the  proper  size  of  chimney,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  acid 
gases  as  well  as  their  specific  gravities  and  their  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  13.7  and  their 
composition,  sulphur-di-  and  tri-oxide,  water  vapor,  an  oxide 
of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  a  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The 
duty  being  performed  by  the  fans  on  the  kilns  was  deter¬ 
mined  and  reduced  to  an  equivalent  boiler  horsepower.  rIo 
this  was  added  the  horsepower  of  the  steam  boilers  now 
under  operation,  plus  those  designed  for  an  extension  of 
the  plant. 

Of  the  elements  and  combinations  making  up  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  gases  given  off,  neglecting  the  sulphur- 


di-  and  tri-oxides,  whose  percentages  were  small,  there  were 
but  two  heavier  than  air.  The  greatest  volume,  water  vapor 
and  nitrogen,  were  both  lighter  than  air.  Reducing  these 
specific  gravities  of  the  several  elements  in  the  acid  gases, 
to  a  basis  of  specific  gravity  of  air,  it  was  determined  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  acid  gases  per  unit  of  volume,  was 
slightly  less  than  the  ordinary  gases  and  fumes,  develops 
under  steam  boilers  with  a  fair  grade  of  coal  In  fact,  the 
gases  were  found  to  be  lighter  by  the  factor  of  0.015  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  at  a  stack  tem¬ 
perature  of  350  degrees  Fahrenheit.  * 

With  this  determination,  it  was  safe  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  gases  to  an  equivalent  boiler  horsepower  and  determine 
the  theoretical  diameter  by  the  usual  methods.  This  proved 
to  be  6  feet  10  inches  with  a  generous  allowance  of  4  inches 
for  effective  area,  the  chimney  was  designed  375  feet  high 
and  7  feet  inside  diameter  at  the  top. 

The  foundation,  50  feet  square  and  12  feet  deep,  of  con¬ 
crete  mixed  in  proportion  of  one  cement,  three  sand  and  five 
graded  concrete  stone,  rests  on  a  bed  of  comparatively  hard 
shale  rock.  The  pressure  under  a  wind  load  of  50  pounds 
per  square  foot,  at  the  top  of  the  foundation,  is  about  three 
tons  per  square  foot. 

The  chimney  is  built  in  nineteen  sections,  no  section 
length  greater  than  20  feet.  The  outside  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  37  feet  %  inches  with  a  wall  thickness  of  3114 
inches.  The  wall  for  the  last  20  feet  at  the  top  is  TVs 
inches  thick.  The  whole  structure  is  built  of  acid  proof 
perforated  radial  brick,  manufactured  at  Sayreville,  N.  J., 
and  cut  on  radial  lines  to  fit  the  varying  diameters.  The 
radial  blocks  had  to  meet  a  specification  of  a  minimum  crush¬ 
ing  strength  of  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  not  deducting 
the  vertical  perforations.  They  are  entirely  acid  proof  and 
specified  to  resist  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  2,000  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  The  column  is  cylindrical  from  top  to  bottom 
with  a  constant  batter  of  75  per  cent.  A  wind  pressure  of 
50  pounds  per  square  foot  on  a  flat  surface,  or  25  pounds  per 
square  foot  on  the  projected  area  of  the  round  shaft,  was 
assumed  in  the  design  and  at  no  point  in  the  structure  is 
there  any  tension  under  the  combined  forces  of  weight  and 
wind.  The  maximum  pressure  at  any  point  is  a  fraction  less 
than  19  tons  per  square  foot.  The  calculations  for  tension 
at  any  horizontal  joint  are  calculated  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  weight  of  the  lining.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  tension  in  the  structure  with  the  lining  out,  which  lining 
is  supported  on  corbels  built  out  from  the  main  walls  of  the 

chimney.  The  maximum  pressure  is  not  over  19  tons  per 

square  foot  with  the  lining  in.  These  specifications  necessi¬ 
tated  an  unusually  sharp  taper  which  gave  the  finished  struc¬ 
ture  not  only  a  bold  but  a  very  striking  outline.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  diameter  at  the  top  and  heavy  taper  is  un¬ 
usual  and  unique. 

In  order  to  resist  the  action  of  the  dilute  wet  acids,  the 
chimney  is  lined  throughout  with  4  inches  of  solid  radial 

acid  proof  brick,  separated  from  the  main  walls  by  an  air 

space  of  two  inches.  These  brick  are  laid  in  an  especially 
prepared  acid  proof  mortar,  supported  on  corbels  built  of 
a  heavy-lipped-shape  solid  block.  The  top  brick  of  each 
section  of  lining  being  made  wedge  shaped  and  fitting  up 
under  the  lip  of  the  corbel  block  above,  thus  forming  a  drip 
or  drain  and  preventing  the  acid  dust  from  getting  back  of 
the  lining.  The  corbels  and  four  courses  below  the  corbels 
on  the  inside  of  the  main  walls  are  laid  in  acid  proof  mortar. 
The  upper  75  feet  of  the  outside  of  the  chimney  is  also  laid 
in  acid  proof  mortar.  The  rest  of  the  main  walls  are  laid 
in  cement  lime  mortar.  The  top  of  the  foundation,  inside  of 
the  chimney,  is  protected  by  4  inches  of  acid  proof  paving 
laid  in  acid  proof  mortar.  A  drain  of  vitrified  pipe 
is  also  provided  inside  the  chimney  leading  through  the 
foundation  to  carry  off  any  water  or  acid  that  may  collect 
at  the  bottom. 

The  top  of  the  chimney  is  protected  with  a  lead  cap 
weighing  ten  pounds  per  square  foot.  This  cap  covers  the 
entire  head,  extending  two  feet  down  the  outside  and  five 
feet  down  the  inside,  overlapping  the  top  of  the  last  section 
of  the  lining.  Joints  are  turned  down. 

The  chimney  has  a  lightning  protection  consisting  of 
4% -inch  solid  copper  rods,  surmounted  with  platinum  tips. 
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These  extend  4  feet  above  the  top.  There  is  one  down¬ 
leading  conductor  of  a  %-inch  solid  copper  rod,  not 
stranded,  supported  by  anchors  every  6  feet.  All  rod  fasten¬ 
ers  within  75  feet  of  the  top  are  made  of  lead  and  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lightning  rod  for  that  distance  are  covered  with 
an  armor  of  lead,  except  the  extreme  platinum  points.  The 
outside  ladder  to  within  75  feet  of  the  top  is  galvanized  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  way,  the  ladder  is  also  covered 
with  an  armor  of  lead. 

Two  flue  openings  ate  provided  at  the  top  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  10  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  reinforced  by  a  system  of 
I  beams  and  structural  iron,  all  iron  covered  with  an  acid 
proof  protection.  For  the  present,  but  one  flue  will  be 
utilized,  the  other  being  temporarily  bricked  up  with  an  8- 
incli  curtain  wall. 

Perforated  radial  brick  were  used  throughout  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  chimney,  which  was  designed  and  built  by 
the  Alphonse  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Company  of 
New  York.  Record  time  was  made  in  the  erection,  the 
main  walls,  375  feet  high,  having  been  built  in  55  days;  the 
375  feet  of  lining  in  18  days.  The  dead  weight  of  the  walls 
and  lining,  above  the  foundation,  is  3,305  tons. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO 


RATHER  PECULIAR  condition  prevails 
in  the  brick  business  of  this  section  at 
the  present  time.  While  the  records  at 
the  office  of  the  building  inspector  show 
that  an  unusually  large  number  of  per¬ 
mits  have  been  issued  for  new  struc¬ 
tures,  and  that  building  operations  are 
generally  active,  local  brick  concerns 
say  that  business  is  far  behind  last  year,  and  that  the  demand 
has  dropped  off  very  materially  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
According  to  the  records  there  were  178  permits  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  in  Toledo  for  new  buildings  valued 
at  $574,588,  as  compared  with  151  permits  for  new  structures 
valued  at  $355,921  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
or  a  gain  of  about  61  per  cent.  The  first  eight  months  of  the 
year  also  show  a  gain,  there  being  1,288  permits  issued  for 
a  construction  valuation  of  $2,786,123  in  new  structures,  or 
$670,244  more  than  up  to  September  1,  1910.  Despite  these 
figures,  brick  men  say  that  business  is  extremely  dull,  and  the 
condition  is  hard  to  account  for.  Much  of  the  new  work  of 
an  important  character  has  been  of  concrete  and  iron  con¬ 
struction,  and  a  number  of  large  brick  consuming  jobs  have 
brought  their  brick,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  from  Detroit 
and  other  outside  points.  Neither  is  the  outside  demand  from 
country  points  in  northwestern  Ohio  for  building  brick  as 
strong  as  it  was  some  weeks  ago.  While  the  local  yards  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  a  fair  business  from  various  sources,  the  demand 
is  considerably  below  what  was  expected  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Local  stocks  are  not  abnormally  large,  however,  and  all 
the  yards  continue  to  turn  out  a  normal  volume.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  are  attempting  to  hold  prices  at  their  old  figures,  but 
under  existing  conditions  they  are  finding  a  hard  time  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  as  concessions  are  the  rule,  and  for  the  most  part 
building  brick  are  to  be  had  in  any  fair  quantity  at  about  $6 
or  nearly  a  dollar  under  the  prices  of  a  year  ago. 

Paving  brick  are  also  moving  rather  slowly  in  the  Toledo 
market,  and  an  analysis  of  the  street  paving  situation  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  brick  block  will  run  very  low  this  sea¬ 
son,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  large  amount  of  street  im¬ 
provement  work  on  hand.  The  outside  demand  is  very  fair 
and  many  of  the  smaller  municipalities  are  finding  a  market 
for  large  numbers  of  paving  brick  at  fair  prices.  Other  clay¬ 
working  industries  are  running  at  a  normal  pace  and  while 
there  is  nothing  rushing  with  most  of  them,  there  is  a  general 
satisfaction  expressed  at  the  volume  of  business  being  done. 


On  the  whole  the  prospect  is  not  altogether  gloomy  and  those 
connected  with  clayworking  industries  of  all  kinds  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  season  will  close  with  a  good  line  of  trade,  that 
will  overcome  in  some  measure  the  deficiency  of  midsummer. 

Contracts  were  recently  awarded  for  the  paving  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Toledo  streets  with  brick,  in  some  instances  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners  preferring  to  pay  considerably  more  than  they 
could  have  secured  other  materials  for.  Among  the  jobs  let 
last  week  were  Mulberry  street,  let  to  A.  A.  Reilly  at  his  bid 
of  $4,919.48;  Collingwood,  from  Nebraska  to  Hamilton,  Thomas 
J.  Kelley,  $4,385.90;  Belmont  avenue, Roscoe  French,  $8,910.77; 
West  Grove  Place,  A.  A.  Reilly,  $5,106.08;  Woodlawn 
avenue,  Roscoe  French,  $7,098.91,  and  Viking  street,  M.  F. 
O’Sullivan,  $3,898.48.  All  of  this  work  calls  for  brick  paving 
block. 

A  new  corporation  was  recently  formed  in  Toledo  to  be 
known  as  the  Toledo  Co-operative  Building  and  Construction 
Company.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  all  of  which  is 
held  by  brick  men  and  other  members  of  the  building  trades. 
It  will  engage  in  the  building  business,  and  promises  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  market  for  numerous  building  brick.  Officers  chosen 
are:  President,  John  Hansen;  vice-president,  George  E.  Hal- 
lett;  secretary,  Ernest  Reiger,  and  treasurer,  F.  O.  Miller. 

The  Ransbottom  Brothers  Company,  pottery  manufactur¬ 
ers  at  Roseville,  Ohio,  is  making  extensive  improvements  in 
its  plant.  A  dry  kiln  100  feet  wide  and  204  feet  long  is  to 
be  erected.  Plans  have  already  been  prepared  for  the  work, 
which  will  be  rushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
structure  will  be  one  story  high  and  of  brick  and  concrete 
construction. 

Toledo  brick  concerns  were  well  represented  at  the  annual 
outing  of  the  Builders’  Exchange,  which  was  held  at  Central 
Grove  Park  in  Toledo  on  Labor  Day,  September  4.  The  idea 
of  holding  the  outing  at  home  was  a  new  one,  as  heretofore 
it  has  been  held  at  Sugar  Island  or  other  outside  resorts, 
and  it  proved  a  success  in  every  feature.  A  big  picnic  din¬ 
ner  was  followed  by  games,  contests  and  amusements  of  all 
sorts.  There  were  races  for  the  fat,  the  lean,  the  tall  and  the 
short,  baseball-throwing  contests  for  women  and  girls,  po¬ 
tato  races,  peanut  races,  pipe-smoking  contest,  nail  and  stake 
driving  contests  for  women,  ladies’  quick-lunch  contest,  tug- 
of-war  and  “coon’s”  watermelon  contest.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  enjoyable  ever  held  by  the 
trades.  A  big  refreshment  tent  erected  by  the  committee 
dispensed  good  things  during  the  day.  The  picnic  was  well 
attended  and  all  voted  it  a  pleasureable  occasion. 

That  money  is  easy  and  investors  are  seeking  a  place  to 
put  their  holdings  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Fostoria  recently  placed  $9,272  worth  of  street  improvement 
bonds  at  a  premium  of  $103  to  pay  the  city’s  portion  of  the 
paving  of  South  Main,  East  Tiffin  and  McDougal  streets. 
The  new  first  National  Bank  of  Columbus  was  the  purchaser. 
The  street  paving  will  be  done  but  the  work  will  not  be 
reached  before  spring. 

A  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  building  brick  will  be 
furnished  as  a  result  of  the  letting  of  the  contract  to  the 
W.  W.  Bright  Construction  Company  for  the  building  of  a 
large  addition  to  the  Flower  Hospital.  The  work  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  $100,000. 

Word  has  been  received  here  of  the  burning  of  the  F. 
Crouse  tile  mill  at  Huntsville,  Ohio.  The  entire  plant  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  incurring  a  loss  estimated  at  $4,000. 
Insurance  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  only  was  carried.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery,  incendiarism  being  suspected. 

E.  F.  Baker. 


The  time  of  the  fair  is  upon  us.  Not  only  the  fair  exam¬ 
ples  of  femininity  at  the  various  pleasure  resorts,  but  the  more 
prosaic  fairs,  including  everything  from  the  pumpkin  patch 
circuit  to  the  large  State  fairs  in  the  city.  Many  of  these 
gatherings  furnish  a  splendid  occasion  for  brick  men  to  dis¬ 
play  and  root  for  clay  products  of  all  kinds,  from  street  paving 
to  tile  roofing. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  THE  TRENTON  CLAYWORKERS. 


POTTERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  are  all 
affected  by  a  new  law  called  the  em¬ 
ployes’  ■  liability  law,  which  affects 
every  person  doing  business  in  this 
State.  Those  having  factories  or  em¬ 
ploying  any  kind  of  labor,  domestic  serv¬ 
ants,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  are  responsible  for 
accidents  to  their  help.  It  may  be  a  bur¬ 
den  but  must  be  provided  for.  Insurance 
risks  to  cover  this  problem  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of 
the  pay  roll  of  the  firms  interested. 
There  is  some  talk  of  organizing  a  mutual 
company  which  would  be  co-operative. 
This  is  a  great  advance  in  favor  of  the  working  hands.  Busi¬ 
ness  will,  however,  soon  adjust  itself  to  the  new  way.  The 
rate  for  domestic  servants  is  $7.50  annually  for  insurance  to 
cover  risks. 

The  United  States  Potters  Association  met  at  Atlantiic 
City  and  considered  the  demands  of  President  Thomas  J. 
Duffy  and  nine  delegates  representing  the  National  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Operative  Potters,  W.  E.  Wells  and  nine  others 
representing  the  employers.  There  are  7,000  workmen  in 
the  sixty-four  potteries  that  were  represented.  The  demand 
was  for  an  increase  of  five  to  ten  per  cent  in  wages,  which 
would  add  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  pay  roll  of  the  plants 
represented.  The  present  wage  scale  ends  the  last  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  a  new  one  has  been  signed  at  Atlantic  City  grant¬ 
ing  a  raise  of  one-half  per  cent  and  accepting  the  majority 
of  the  sixty-nine  propositions  made  by  the  employers.  It 
was  proved  to  the  men  that  they  were  earning  $3.50  to  $6.00 
a  day  through  modern  appliances  which  have  been  put  in  use 
during  the  past  two  years  and  which  made  an  increase  from 

thirty  to  forty  per  cent  over  the  amount  of  pottery  they 

could  turn  out  two  years  ago  and  that  the  men  benefited  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  men  saw  the  justice  of  the  argument. 

The  Independent  Brick  Selling  Company,  of  Trenton,  say 
that  business  has  been  quiet  this  summer,  but  some  weeks 
they  ship  over  a  million  of  brick  a  week  and  have  been  find¬ 
ing  a  new  market  at  Atlantic  City.  They  are  now  making 
4,500,000  brick  at  the  three  plants  per  month.  Salmon  brick 
has  not  been  in  as  good  demand  this  season,  practically  all 
the  call  being  for  straight  hand  stretches.  They  have 

12,000,000  brick  in  the  kilns  and  in  stock.  Have  bought 

out  the  Bordentown  (New  Jersey)  Brick  Company’s  plant  and 
the  Graham  &  Shrive  plant  at  White  Hill,  N.  J.,  the  two 
plants  making  100,000  a  day  as  a  whole. 

The  Trenton  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  Trenton  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  headed  by 
L.  W.  Moore  and  G.  L.  Wallington.  The  plant  is  in  operation 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  20,000 
a  day  of  fire  brick  exclusively  and  refractory  articles.  The 
plant  has  been  put  in  good  shape.  John  Andrew  Chick  is 
superintendent  and  Mr.  Wallington  acts  as  general  manager. 
They  expect  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  they  can  make,  but 
can  not  ship  over  100  to  150  miles  outside  as  the  freight 
rates  eat  up  the  profits  and  there  is  much  competition.  Fire 
brick  sells  for  $18.30  on  the  platform  according  to  grade  for 
straight  brick,  some  shapes  bringing  more.  They  will  devote 
considerable  time  to  special  shapes  and  have  orders  now  for 
stuff  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  for  the  large  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  for  the  small  end.  The  office  of 
the  firm  is  at  702  Broad  street,  National  Bank  Building. 

Reciprocity  will  not  hurt  the  pottery  business  as  it 
means  more  buying  on  the  part  of  Canada  of  American  made 
goods.  The  English  pottery  makers,  who  pay  less  wages, 
are  not  liable  to  start  potteries  in  Canada,  as  wages  would 
be  still  higher  there.  Canada  in  buying  from  England  has 


to  wait  months  for  delivery,  while  orders  from  the  States 
can  be  filled  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Eureka  Flint  and  Spar  Company  say  there  is  no  duty 
on  French  flint  not  ground,  but  it  is  brought  in  and  ground 
up  here  to  save  this  duty.  For  high  grade  china  ware  the 
French  flint  is  the  best  and  is  not  duplicated  in  the  United 
States. 

Delegates  of  the  National  Potters’  Association,  which  met 
at  Atlantic  City,  considered  overtures  made  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Pottery  Workers  of  Europe  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  working  cards.  It  means  a  scheme  to  regulate, 
through  organization,  the  migration  of  craftsmen  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  workmen  from  other  countries  to  districts  where 
a  dispute  has  arisen,  preventing  them  from  serving  as  strike 
breakers. 

The  Lenox  Company,  Inc.,  does  not  make  any  silver  de¬ 
posit  work,  but  furnish  the  belleek  ware  used  for  the  process. 
They  made  two  dozen  flower  urns  for  the  exterior  railing 
of  the  Rumson  Road  club  house  in  Monmouth  county,  also 
a  bust  of  the  late  John  A.  Roebling,  as  well  as  some  unique 
Roosevelt  and  William  Penn  steins. 

The  Enterprise  Clay  Company,  of  Trenton,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $100,000,  of  which  $60,000 
will  be  issued  to  represent  new  capital  invested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  now  shipping  ten  cars  a  week,  orders  are 
coming  in  without  solicitation  and  the  plant  has  been  so 
equipped  that  they  can  now  ship  three  to  four  cars  a  day. 
The  plant  is  at  Woodmansee,  Burlington  county,  where  they 
have  found  new  beds  of  clay.  Most  of  the  clay  is  for  sag¬ 
gers,  large  porcelain  bath  tubs  and  tile  terra  cotta  work. 
They  have  put  in  a  steam  shovel  and  steam  traction  engine 
and  draw  the 'clay  from  the  pits  by  wagons.  Most  of  the 
output  is  sold  here  and  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  selling  to  $2.00 
a  ton  at  place  of  shipment.  The  main  office  has  been  moved 
to  Philadelphia  at  520  Walnut  street.  M.  G.  Oliphant,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  is  in  charge  there. 

Improvements  contemplated  here  and  through  the  State 
will  greatly  benefit  the  pottery  business.  The  Delaware 
river  has  been  too  shallow  to  allow  of  deep  water  naviga¬ 
tion  up  this  river  as  far  as  Trenton,  but  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  deepening  the  channel  and  spending  millions.  A 
dike  is  being  built  to  hold  back  the  sand  so  that  it  can  not 
silt  back  into  the  channel  again. 

The  State  Legislature  has  appropriated  $500,000  towards 
building  a  ship  canal  from  Bordentown  near  Trenton  to  New¬ 
ark,  which  will  greatly  aid  shipping.  The  improvements  con¬ 
templated  are  in  progress  and  will  make  Trenton  a  seaport. 
The  city  will  spend  $100,000  on  water-front  improvements, 
docks,  etc.,  which,  as  a  starter,  with  the  help  of  the  State 
and  the  National  Government,  will  help  Trenton  to  come 
into  its  own.  The  pottery  interests  demand  these  improve¬ 
ments  and  hope  they  will  be  speedily  carried  out. 

This  city  has  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  Frederick  W.  Donnelly  is  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  or  acting  mayor.  The  city  has  100,000  population, 
has  forty-eight  pottery  and  tile  plants  with  a  yearly  output 
of  $10,000,000,  the  total  pay  roll  of  all  plants  is  a  million 
a  month,  new  million-dollar  city  hall,  has  steamboat,  river 
and  canal  connections  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading 
railroads,  and  a  large  business  is  done  in  rubber  and  lin¬ 
oleum,  cable  and  iron,  and  is  waking  up  an  industrial  cen¬ 
ter.  Being  half  way  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  districts  in  the  country  to  an  immense 
business  traffic.  S.  Herman. 

A  law  restraining  the  noisiness  of  automobile  horns  and 
some  practical  means  for  subduing  the  odor  of  escaping  gas 
will  do  much  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  geneial 
public,  even  though  it  might  hurt  slightly  the  pride  of  some 
automobile  owner  who  has  a  horn  with  a  particularly  devilish 
noise. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PRELIMINARY  HEATING  TREATMENT  UPON  THE  DRYING  OF  CLAYS. 

By  A.  V.  BLEIN1NGER. 

Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


V.  The  Preheating  Treatment. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  clays  selected  for 
this  work  it  was  thought  advisable  to  do  this  by  means  of 
the  determination  of  the  volume  shrinkages,  since  the  con¬ 
densation  in  volume  on  drying  is  preeminently  the  charac¬ 
teristic  phenomenon  of  this  process.  In  practical  work  clays 
which  dry  too  difficultly,  due  to  an  excessive  amount  of 
highly  plastic  matter,  are  found  to  become  normal  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  shrinkage,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  strain  to  which  clays  are  subjected  is  a  function  of 
the  diminution  in  volume,  since  it  measures  the  amount  of 
readjustment  which  must  take  place. 

The  objection  to  making  comparisons  of  the  volume 
shrinkage  is  that  there  is  no  standard  consistency  of  the 


Fig.  4.  Variation  in  Water  Content  for  Clays  Preheated  to 
Different  Temperatures. 


clay  from  which  to  start,  so  that  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
used  in  making  up  the  clays  depends  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  operator.  Various  methods  for  determining  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  plastic  clay  bodies  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  Vicat  needle,  but  none  of  them  give  an  ac¬ 
curacy  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  “feel”  of  the  clay 
in  manipulating.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  proper 
consistency  is  fairly  sharply  defined  and  any  excess  or  de¬ 
ficiency  in  water  is  at  once  noticed  by  the  expert  operator. 
In  the  nature  of  this  case,  however,  slight  variations  in  the 
water  content  are  unavoidable,  especially  in  working  with  a 
material  as  heterogeneous  as  clay,  of  which  perfectly  uni¬ 
form  samples  are  difficult  to  prepare. 

In  carrying  out  the  preheating  experiments  a  sample  of 
clay  sufficient  in  amount  for  making  all  of  the  test  pieces  of 
the  series  was  thoroughly  worked  and  tempered  and  kept  at 
least  48  hours  in  a  large  desiccator  containing  water,  so  as  to 
establish  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Cylindrical  test  pieces 
for  the  determination  of  the  normal  volume  shrinkage  were 
then  made  up  and  their  volume  measured  as  described 
above.  The  specimens  were  then  dried  to  constant  weight  at 
60°  C,  and  finally  at  100°.  Pats  of  clay  of  sufficient  size 


were  then  removed  from  the  bulk  sample  in  the  moist  desic¬ 
cator  and  dried  to  the  following  temperatures  in  a  copper 
laboratory  oven:  150,  200,  250,  300,  350  and  400 c  C,  which 
were  maintained  for  three  hours.  .  The  dry  pat  resulting 
for  each  temperature  was  ground  through  a  20-mesh  sieve 
and  made  up  with  water  to  its  best  plastic  consistency.  In 
one  series  of  experiments  these  wet  pats  were  kept  over 
water  for  16  hours,  in  another  series  for  one  hour.  After 
this  period  the  moist  clay  was  made  up  into  cylindrical  test 
pieces,  the  volume  of  which  was  found  at  once.  The  speci¬ 
mens  were  then  dried  and  their  volume  was  again  deter- 


RED  BURNING  CLAYS 


Fig.  5.  Volume  Shrinkage  of  Red  Burning  Clays  Preheated 
to  Different  Temperatures,  Made  Again  Plastic 
With  Water  and  Dried  at  60°  C. 


mined.  In  addition  to  the  volume  both  the  wet  and  the  dry 
weights  of  the  test  pieces  were  obtained.  During  the  weigh¬ 
ing  the  specimens  were  kept  in  tightly  closed  tin  cylinders. 

(a)  Effect  Upon  Drying  Shrinkage. — The  specific  gravi¬ 
ties  of  the  normal  as  well  as  of  the  preheated  clays  in  the 
powdered  condition  were  carefully  determined  by  means  of 
the  pycnometer. 

The  preheating  oven  consisted  of  a  cylindrical,  air-jack¬ 
eted  vessel  of  heavy  copper,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  5 
inches  deep  inside,  the  air  space  being  1  inch.  The  cover 
likewise  was  provided  with  an  air  space  and  had  three 
tubulatures  for  the  insertion  of  merucpry  thermometers. 
The  heat  was  applied  by  a  gas  burner  and  the  temperature 
regulated  so  that  it  did  not  vary  on  the  average  more  than 
5°  from  the  desired  point. 

In  working  up  the  ground,  preheated  clays  into  the  plas¬ 
tic  state  it  was  at  once  observed  that  the  amount  of  water 
required  decreased  with  the  increasing  temperature  treat¬ 
ment,  although  not  in  a  regular  manner,  as  shown  by  the 
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( urves  of  Fig.  4,  representing  seven  clays.  It  appears  from 
the  diagram  that  the  drop  in  the  amount  of  water  required 
is  greatest  between  200  and  300°  with  most  clays,  although 
there  are  two  exceptions  in  which  this  occurs  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that,  independent  of  the  slight  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  molding,  the  amounts  of  shrinkage  and  pore 
water  and  hence  the  exterior  volumes  of  the  test  pieces 
were  not  proportionately  constant  during  these  experiments, 
it  was  decided  to  express  the  volume  shrinkages  in  terms  of 
the  true  clay  volume,  i.  e.,  the  weight  of  the  dried  clay 
divided  by  its  specific  gravity,  as  has  been  shown  before. 

The  decrease  in  volume  shrinkage  thus  expressed  is 
shown  for  the  14  clays  examined  in  Figs.  5  and  6. 

The  red-burning  clays,  it  is  observed,  show  four  types 
of  materials.  The  first  class,  represented  by  No.  1,  the 
excessively  plastic  material  from  Fort  Pierre,  N.  Dak., 
which  resembles  bentonite  in  its  behavior,  evidently  stands 


LIGHT  BURNING  CLAYS 


Fig.  6.  Volume  Shrinkage  of  Light  Burning  Clays  Preheated 
to  Different  Temperatures,  Made  again  Plastic  With 
Water  and  Dried  at  60°  C. 


for  abnormal  clays,  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  workable 
kinds.  It  shows  an  abrupt  decrease  in  the  shrinkage  curve, 
beginning  at  250°,  and  continues  to  lose  at  a  somewhat  di¬ 
minished  rate  up  to  the  maximum  temperature  employed. 
Its  final  shrinkage  still  remains  so  high  that  no  mistake  is 
made  by  calling  this  clay  hopeless  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  commercial  use. 

In  the  second  class  again  only  one  material  is  repre¬ 
sented,  No.  13,  a  reddish-burning  clay  of  the  type  of  the  so- 
called  No.  2  fire  clays.  Its  shrinkage  loss  curve  is  gradual, 
being  most  marked  between  350  and  400°.  This  material 
being  more  homogeneous  in  structure  and  higher  in  clay 
matter  than  the  average  red  burning  clay  seems  to  lose  its 
plasticity  more  gradually,  which  differentiates  it  sharply 
from  the  other  clays. 

The  third  class  of  clays  includes  the  average,  highly 
plastic  and  frequently  “sticky”  clays  of  glacial  or  alluvial 
origin.  The  material  losing  its  plasticity  most  abruptly  is 
from  an  alluvial  deposit.  In  practically  all  of  them  the  most 
significant  change  took  place  between  250  and  300°. 

In  the  fourth  class  we  find  one  fine  grained  material  of 


glacial  origin,  evidently  very  high  in  nonplastic  matter, 
which  behaves  very  much  like  the  other  clays  of  the  third 
group,  differing  only  in  its  low  initial  shrinkage.  It  like¬ 
wise  seems  to  undergo  its  greatest  change  between  250 
and  300°. 

All  of  the  clays,  after  showing  their  greatest  drop  in 
shrinkage,  appear  to  change  in  color,  assuming  a  reddish 
tinge  and  at  the  same  time  become  granular.  Finally,  ex¬ 
cepting  clay  No.  1,  they  appear  to  be  sand  like  and  more 
or  less  inert  in  the  presence  of  water.  Up  to  350°  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  takes  place  with  great  eagerness  and  a 
sensible  amount  of  heat  is  evolved. 

In  the  diagram  representing  the  light-burning  clays  three 
groups  may  be  recognized: 

The  first,  with  only  one  member,  No.  5,  an  English  ball 
clay  appears  to  lose  plasticity  gradually  up  to  a  certain 
point,  350°,  when  it  shows  a  sudden  drop. 

In  the  second  group,  composed  of  Nos.  3,  4  and  5,  the 
loss  throughout  is  fairly  gradual,  although  a  more  abrupt 
change  is  clearly  observable  between  250  and  300°,  and  in 
the  case  of  No.  6,  at  300°. 

The  third  group  evidently  comprises  the  less  plastic 
clays,  which  with  a  low  initial  shrinkage  do  not  appear  to 


Fig.  7.  Rate  of  Drying  of  Clay,  Preheated  at  Different  Tem¬ 
peratures,  Again  Made  Plastic  With  Water  and 
Dried  at  60°  C.,  Compared  With  Rate 
Shown  by  the  Untreated  Clay. 

have  suffered  any  great  changes,  although  even  here  No.  10, 
the  English  kaolin,  seems  to  have  been  impaired  in  plas¬ 
ticity  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  other  clays,  250-300°. 

Like  the  red-burning  clays,  these  materials  become  gran¬ 
ular  after  the  heating  treatment  and,  according  to  their  con¬ 
tent  of  ferric  oxide,  assume  a  pink  or  gray  color. 

(b)  Rate  of  Drying. — From  the  practical  standpoint  it 
seemed  important  to  determine  whether  preheating  had  any 
effect  upon  the  rate  of  drying.  For  this  purpose  eight  clays 
were  makle  up.  into, .cylinders  of  the  same  initial  size  and 
dried  in  a  water-jacketed  oven,  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  60°.  The  specimens  were  removed  every  hour  and 
weighed.  In  every  case  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of  drying 
of  the  preheated  clays  was  identical  with  that  of  the  normal 
materials,  though,  of  course,  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  develop  plasticity  differed  in  the  preheated  materials 
from  the  normal  amount.  In  Fig.  7  the  curves  of  clay  No. 
1  are  presented  which  are  typical  for  all  of  the  materials 
tested  and  show  clearly  that  preheating  does  not  influence 
the  rapidity  of  drying. 

In  order  to  establish  the  rate  of  drying  a  clay  in  the  raw 
and  the  preheated  state  under  conditions  permitting  only  of 
slow  evaporation,  a  200-pound  sample  of  so-called  swamp 
clay,  very  difficult  to  dry,  was  used.  One-half  of  the  sample 
was  made  up  in  3.5-inch  cubes  on  a  small  auger  machine 
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in  the  raw  condition.  The  other  half  was  preheated  to 
250°  C.  before  beeing  made  up  into  test  pieces  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Of  these,  three  cubes  made  from  the  raw  and 
three  from  the  preheated  clay  were  selected  and  placed  in 
a  closet,  maintained  at  room  temperature,  as  close  together 
as  possible  and  their  weights  determined  at  intervals.  In 
Fig.  8  the  curves  representing  the  loss  of  water  of  these 
specimens  are  shown,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  preheated  clay  approaches  closely  that  of  the 
raw  material. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


OCAL  BUILDING  operations  for  the  last 
month  have  been  a  little  larger  in  the 
matter  of  valuation  than  for  the  month 
preceding,  but  show  an  increase  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars  over  the  record  of 
August,  1910.  As  for  work  actually  in  hand, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  less  demand  for  mater¬ 
ials  than  during  July,  though  there  is  still  considerably 
more  business  than  a  year  ago,  and  conditions  are  by  no 
means  discouraging.  In  fact,  reports  from  local  architects 
seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  revival  during  the  next 
month  or  two,  as  a  number  of  important  buildings  are  being 


ence  of  the  last  year  or  two  has  shown  the  great  need  for 
such  an  organization,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  association 
now  forming  will  be  permanently  maintained.  While  the 
primary  object  is  to  bring  about  a  friendlier  feeling,  estab¬ 
lish  standards,  and  promote  the  use  of  brick,  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  should  have  a  highly  beneficial  effect  on  the  stability 
of  the  market. 

Common  brick  is  hardly  as  much  in  demand  as  for  some 
time  past,  but  the  market  is  still  in  very  fair  condition,  and 
if  the  plans  now  in  architects’  offices  result  in  actual  busi¬ 
ness  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  output  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  kilns  shipping  to  this 
city  are  keeping  busy,  and  while  the  output  is  not  sold  in 
advance  to  as  large  an  extent  as  earlier  in  the  season,  no  sur¬ 
plus  is  being  accumulated.  The  local  yards  are  able  to  make 
prompt  delivery,  but  have  no  uncomfortably  large  stock  on 
hand,  and  the  price  is  strongly  held  at  the  figure  quoted  for 
some  time  past. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company’s  large  paving 
brick  plant,  located  just  outside  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  was 
burned  August  lb,  with  a  loss  of  about  $50,000,  fully  insured. 
The  engine  room  was  the  only  part  of  the  plant  saved.  This 
loss  does  not  affect  the  company’s  large  output  of  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  brick,  which  are  made  at  the  plants  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Richmond,  Cal.,  but  has  already  caused  a  serious 
shortage  of  pavers  in  Los  Angeles.  Street  contractors  in 
that  city,  who  have  depended  entirely  on  this  plant  for  sup- 


planned,  and  several  of  them  will  be  ready  for  figuring  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

It  is  announced  that  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  next  month,  but  it  is  hardly  expected  that 
any  appreciable  amount  of  building  material  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  direct  connection  with  the  exposition  during  the 
present  year.  Anticipation  of  this  event,  however,  is  bring¬ 
ing  out  quite  a  bit  of  general  work,  and  a  more  important 
effect  is  observed  in  the  signing  of  agreements  assuring  a 
certain  degree  of  harmony  and  stability  in  labor  conditions 
for  the  next  few  years  The  first  action  in  this  direction  was 
an  agreement  between  the  Masons  and  Builders’  Association 
and  the  bricklayers,  under  which  the  present  terms  of  hours, 
wages,  etc.,  will  be  continued  until  August  1,  1915,  and  no 
strike  or  lockout  is  to  be  declared  by  either  side.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  other  building  trades  will  follow  suit.  This  is 
a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  as  the  fear  of  labor  troubles 
has  prevented  or  delayed  the  erection  of  many  new  buildings 
in  the  last  few  years. 

A  matter  of  still  more  importance  is  the  formation  of  an 
association  by  a  number  of  the  leading  brick  manufacturers 
of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  Several  meetings  have  been 
held  and  preliminary  plans  have  been  made  to  follow  the 
lines  of  work  already  outlined  by  similar  organizations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  association  will  have  its  work  well  in  hand  within  a  few 
weeks.  Efforts  to  get  the  local  brick  manufacturers  together 
in  the  past  have  had  only  temporary  results,  but  the  experi- 


plies,  are  now  unable  to  carry  on  the  work  in  hand,  and  if 
compelled  to  bring  in  brick  from  other  quarters  will  prob¬ 
ably  suffer  a  serious  loss  The  company  will  replace  the 
plant  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  has  its  plans  about 
completed  for  this  work,  though  it  has  not  yet  announced 
whether  the  paving  brick  works  will  be  rebuilt  at  Santa 
Monica,  where  most  of  the  raw  materials  are  obtained,  or 
be  added  to  the  large  establishment  at  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
known  that  the  latter  plan  has  been  seriously  entertained. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  whose  plant  is  located  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  in  northern  California,  are  at  present  invading  the 
Los  Angeles  field,  having  taken  important  contracts  for  terra 
cotta  in  the  Van  Nuys  building  and  the  Los  Angeles  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  building. 

The  suit  of  E.  H.  Horton,  the  former  superintendent, 
against  the  Remillard  Brick  Company,  for  $40,000,  has  been 
settled  out  of  court.  The  Remillard  Brick  Company’s  plant 
at  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  is  working  at  full  capacity  at  present 
with  a  force  of  eighty  men,  and  if  good  weather  lasts  during 
the  fall  the  output  for  the  current  year  will  total  about 
12,000,000  brick. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company  has  secured  title  to 
the  ten-acre  tract  on  which  its  plant  at  Livermore,  Cal.,  is 
located,  the  city  having  agreed  to  present  this  land  to  the 
company  at  the  conclusion  of  a  year’s  successful  operation. 
The  company’s  output  is  now  well  taken  up,  and  a  steady 
expansion  of  its  business  is  expected  during  the  coming  year 

G.  D.  Cadwalader,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Brick 
Company,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco. 

A  new  concern  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  is  the  Standard  Brick 
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Company,  capitalized  at  $300,000,  and  Incorporated  by  R.  R. 
Fowler,  Walter  King,  G.  S.  Owings  and  T.  A.  Jordan.  The 
company  has  property  near  Valley  Springs  in  Calaveras 
county,  where  a  plant  is  to  be  started  for  the  manufacture 
of  enameled  and  pressed  brick. 

Wm.  Medd,  a  bricklaying  contractor,  of  McKittrick,  in 
the  California  oil  fields,  has  taken  over  the  brick  yard  for¬ 
merly  operated  by  E.  C.  Kniffen.  Another  oil  field  plant,  the 
Coalinga  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  has  just  resumed  work 
after  a  short  shut-down,  during  which  a  lot  of  tile  machinery 
was  installed. 

John  Payne,  who  made  a  good  record  as  brickyard  super¬ 
intendent  in  California  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  lately  been 
in  the  east,  took  charge  of  the  Vallejo  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany’s  large  plant  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
expects  to  have  the  works  in  good  running  order  within  a  few 
days.  The  plant  has  not  been  in  operation  for  several  weeks 
past,  but  the  sewer  brick  and  other  material  turned  out 
during  the  spring  run  has  been  sold  out,  and  the  company 
hopes  to  make  a  continuous  run  during  the  winter.  The  let¬ 
ting  of  several  large  contracts  for  San  Francisco  sewer  work 
recently  has  given  the  company  a  good  outlet  for  its  sewer 
brick. 

The  brick  business  has  been  particularly  active  this  sum¬ 
mer  around  Puget  Sound  and  in  British  Columbia.  Some  large 
shipments  were  made  to  the  latter  quarter  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  winter,  and  the  demand  is  still  very  active.  Lebo 
&  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  are  getting  in  large  shipments  of 
fire  brick  from  San  Francisco,  and  expect  to  work  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  distributing  trade  in  this,  as  well  as  common  and 
pressed  brick,  along  the  Washington  coast.  A  notable  ship¬ 
ment  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  recently  was  700  tons  of  tile  for 
the  use  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  at  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  B.  C. 

The  Miles  Tile  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  by 
G.  F.  Miles,  F.  M.  Sawyer  and  F.  A.  Lake. 

J.  Y.  Parker,  whose  brick  plant  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has 
been  running  continuously  through  the  spring  and  summer, 
has  closed  the  works  for  repairs.  He  has  about  1,500,000 
brick  on  hand,  and  this  supply  is  expected  to  take  care  of  the 
requirements  for  the  next  three  months. 

E.  Halloway,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Livermore  Fire 
Brick  Company,  has  succeeded  G.  Meyers  as  manager  of  the 
plant,  Mr.  Meyers  having  taken  charge  of  a  plant  at  De- 
coto.  Cal. 

G.  J.  Brown  is  making  a  successful  start  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  at  Winnemucca,  Nevada.  Brick  for  that  district  has 
formerly  been  obtained  from  Reno  at  a  price  of  $19  per  thou¬ 
sand,  delivered,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  found  a  ready  market 
for  his  first  kiln,  recently  opened,  at  $13. 

The  Denny-Renton  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Diamond  Brick  Company  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  planning  to  make  extensive  additions  to 
that  plant  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Sunset. 


OLD  BRICK  IS  COSTLY. 


A  woman  who  owns  a  large  and  really  oldtime  country 
place,  and  who  is  making  extensive  improvements  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  also  about  the  porches,  found,  to  her  consternation, 
that  the  old  brick  with  which  she  intended  to  carry  out  her 
idea  of  suitable  paving  for  the  walks  and  terraces  had  gone 
away  up  in  price,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  in  great  demand 
for  building  new  but  odd  looking  houses. 

Old  brick,  as  every  one  knows,  has  a  hoary  look  that  com¬ 
mands  respect,  and  old  brick  houses  are  now  the  height  of 
fashion,  because  it  takes  many  years  for  the  green  moss  to 
come  on  the  surface  or  in  the  cracks,  and  besides  the  lovely 
green  tones  there  are  others  that  the  antiquarians  have  pro¬ 
nounced  beautiful.  Nor  can  these  be  “faked”  successfully, 
so  that  the  effect  will  last  and  take  on  greater  beauty  as 
the  years  pass. — Exchange. 


A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  THE  GANDY  BELT. 


THE  GANDY  BELTING  COMPANY,  of 
Baltimore,  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
Gandy  Belt  in  the  United  States,  has 
adopted  a  novel  as  well  as  an  entirely 
original  idea  for  distinguishing  the 
Gandy  Belt  from  the  other  stitched  cot¬ 
ton  belts.  Commencing  September  1, 
1911,  one  edge  of  the  Gandy  Belting  will 
be  painted  green,  while  the  rest  of  the  belt  will  remain  red 
as  before,  and  it  will  continue  to  bear  the  brand  “The  Gandy 
Belt”  and  their  trade  mark,  a  coil  of  belt  and  a  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  laid  across  it,  printed  upon  the  belt  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  roll,  the  same  as  has  been  their 
rule  heretofore. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Company  explains  that  this  step  is 
made  necessary  because  owing  to  the  uniform  high  quality 
of  the  Gandy  Belt  some  unscrupulous  competitors  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  imitate  it  in  appearance,  color  and  texture.  As 
there  are  many  features  about  the  Gandy  Belt  that  can  not  be 
imitated,  and  as  the  imitation  belts  are  usually  of  an  infer¬ 
ior  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  these  imitation 
belts  have  failed  to  give  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction  as  is 
experienced  by  the  Gandy  Belt  users. 

It  came  to  the  notice  of  The  Gandy  Belting  Company  that 
some  unscrupulous  dealers  were  palming  off  on  their  cus¬ 
tomers  these  inferior  belts  made  in  imitation  of  the  Gandy 
Belt,  in  this  manner  defrauding  the  customers  of  The  Gandy 
Belting  Company  by  putting  upon  them  belting  that  they  had 
not  ordered,  and  did  not  want,  and  not  furnishing  them  the 
belting  they  did  want,  and  at  the  same  time  defrauding  The 
Gandy  Belting  Company  of  sales.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  The 
Gandy  Belting  Company  found  it  necessary  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  to  check  the  fraud  and  at  the  same  time  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  customers  to  know  their  goods.  These  suits  were 
instituted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  in  Chicago, 
Pitsburg,  and  Cincinnati,  and  in  all  of  these  cases  The 
Gandy  Belting  Company  obtained  decrees  sustaining  their 
rights  and  enjoining  the  defendants  from  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  any  belt  not  made  by  them  as  and  for  the  Gandy 
Belt. 

The  Gandy  Belt  has  always  had  two  distinctive  marks, 
first,  the  words  “The  Gandy  Belt,”  and,  second,  the  trade  mark 
shown  herewith. 

Some  makers  of  inferior  belts  placed  on  the  market 
stitched  cotton  duck  belting  without  any  brand  whatever, 
and  these  belts  have  resulted  in  much  fraud  and  substitution. 
So,  to  stop  this  injustice,  The  Gandy  Belting  Company  have 
added  another  distinguishing  feature  to  their  belt,  that  will 
enable  those  desiring  or  specifying  the  Gandy  Belt  to  see  at 
a  glance  whether  they  are  getting  it  or  not,  as  one  edge  will 
be  painted  green  while  the  rest  of  the  belts  will  remain 
red  as  heretofore,  and  will  contain  their  trade  mark  as 
heretofore. 

The  foundation  of  the  Gandy  Belt  is  a  very  heavy  cotton 
duck,  woven  in  the  duck  mills  of  The  Gandy  Company.  The 
sewing  machines  on  which  the  belts  are  stitched  are  built 
in  their  own  machine  shops,  and  have  features  possessed  by 
no  other  sewing  machine  in  that  they  stitch  with  an  imbedded 
stitch,  making  the  surface  of  the  belt  smooth,  and  holding 
the  plies  solidly  together. 

The  belt  is  then  treated  by  a  secret  process  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  water,  heat  and  steam  proof. 

The  Gandy  Belt  is  thoroughly  stretched  and  seasoned  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  factory.  It  is  uniform  in  width,  runs 
straight  and  true,  and  will  not  slip  or  harden. 

All  orders  are  filled  the  day  received,  as  they  always 
carry  in  stock  at  Baltimore  more  than  1,200  rolls  of  roll  belt¬ 
ing  in  all  widths  from  one-inch  four-ply  to  thirty-inch  ten-ply. 
In  addition  to  this  they  carry  in  stock  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  Gandy  Thresher  belts  in  every  recognized  thresher 
length  and  width. 

In  comparison  with  leather  belting  and  rubber  belting, 
the  Gandy  Belt  costs  much  less  than  either,  as  it  is  only  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  leather  belting  and  twenty-five  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  rubber  belting.  The  Gandy  undoubtedly 
has  many  strong  points  in  its  favor  and  its  makers  claim  for 
it  that  it  is  the  most  durable  and  economical  belting  on  the 
market. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  PAVEMENT. 


Opinions  of  an  Engineer. 


Editob  Clay-Worker: 

The  subject  of  “good  roads”  seems  to  be  the  slogan  of 
all  communities,  just  at  the  present  time,  and  not  only  that 
but  I  see  much  in  the  technical  journals  on  the  subject  of 
“street  improvement^.”  It  would  seem  that  after  these  many 
years  of  experience,  we  should  have  arrived  at  somewhere 
near  perfection  by  this  time.  But  the  older  we  become,  as  a 
world,  the  more  discussion  comes  to  the  surface.  Some  of 
these  discussions  look  ridiculous  to  the  close  observer  and 
there  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 

The  first  one  I  desire  to  call  the  readers  of  your  journal 
to,  is  that  of  brick  pavement  for  both  towns  and  country 
roads.  It  seems  to  be  a  disease  with  people  who  contemplate 
using  brick  pavements,  that  the  first  thing  he  must  have, 
is  a  bed  of  concrete  from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  then  a 
cushion  of  sand  of  any  thickness  he  happens  to  think  of,  upon 
which  the  brick  are  to  be  carefully  placed.  Then  this  must 
be  followed  up  with  a  thorough  mixture  of  grout,  poured  and 
swept  into  every  crack  and  crevice  to  the  top  of  the  brick. 
Then  what  happens?  I  will  grant  that  he  has  got  a  good 
pavement,  providing  his  material  has  all  been  of  the  best 
and  placed  as  it  should  be.  But,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
maybe  in  a  month,  something  goes  wrong  with  the  sewer, 
water,  gas  or  electric  conduit,  and  a  section  of  pavement 
has  to  come  up  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil.  That  means 
that  many  of  the  brick  are  shattered,  consequently  useless, 
the  concrete  has  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  general  bad  condi¬ 
tion  prevails.  The  repairs  are  made  to  pipes  and  the  ex¬ 
cavation  filled,  probably  without  being  tamped  or  puddled, 
new  concrete  placed,  in  “any  old  manner,”  new  brick  bought 
and  probably  of  a  different  make  and  size,  and  when  repairs 
are  completed  presents  a  ghastly  appearance  at  the  best. 
Now,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pavement  has  proved  to  be 
a  costly  improvement,  nearly  as  much  as  the  most  costly 
pavement  on  the  market. 

Now,  I  will  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  large  proportion  of 
this  original  cost  as  well  as  the  very  costly  repairs  which 
have  to  be  made  in  after  years.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  in  either  case,  all  the  underground  work,  sewers,  water 
pipe,  etc.,  should  be  constructed  before  attempting  to  con¬ 
struct  paving  of  any  kind.  The  material  replaced  over  them 
should  all  he  tamped  and  puddled  to  place  and  be  well  dried 
out  by  lapse  of  time.  Then  the  street  should  be  graded, 
rolled  with  a  heavy  steam  roller  and,  lastly,  brought  to  a 
perfect  surface  with  a  good,  clean,  sharp  sand,  then  a  course 
of  brick  laid  on  the  flat,  either  with  the  direct  course  of  the 
street,  or  diagonally,  as  may  be  preferred;  the  latter  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  preferable,  then  a  cushion  of  good,  sharp  sand,  free 
from  pebbles  or  other  hard  substances,  then  a  course  of 
brick,  on  edge,  of  course,  laid  at  right  angle  with  the  street, 
or  as  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  lower  course  as  possible, 
in  order  to  get  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  lower  course. 
Then  a  clean,  dry,  sharp  sand  thoroughly  swept  over  it, 
making  sure  that  every  opening  is  well  filled  to  the  top,  then 
rolled  with  a  hand  roller,  which  can  be  operated  by  two  men, 
and,  lastly,  to  be  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  sand, 
and  the  street  is  ready  for  travel  with  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Then,  we  will  suppose  that  the  same  thing  occurs  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  repairs  to  underground  work.  With  the  necessary 
tools,  lift  the  upper  and  lower  courses  of  brick  out,  setting 
them  to  one  side,  make  the  repairs,  then  replace  the  ma¬ 
terial  very  carefully,  so  there  will  be  no  possible  chance  of 
settlement,  have  a  little  sand  on  hand,  replace  the  brick  as 
they  were  before  and  in  two  hours  time  after  repairs  are 


completed  on  a  well-traveled  street,  no  person  could  point  out 
the  spot  by  the  looks  of  the  street.  Then,  the  reader  may 
ask,  what  has  been  accomplished?  The  answer  is,  that  you 
have  saved  the  entire  cost  of  your  concrete,  and  the  extra 
cost  of  grading,  less  the  one  course  of  brick  laid  on  the  flat, 
and  you  have  made  it  possible  to  make  all  repairs  at  a  cheap 
cost  without  any  destruction  of  material,  and,  lastly,  you 
have  got  as  good  a  street  as  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  any 
amount  of  concrete. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  getting  close  onto  “the  corns” 
of  the  asphalt  man  and  the  cement  maker,  but  the  “truth 
will  be  out”  sooner  or  later.  Any  person  “who  wants  to  be 
convinced”  of  the  assertions  which  I  have  made,  only  has  to 
visit  the  States  through  the  middle  west  to  see  what  has  been 
and  is  being  accomplished  along  these  lines,  as  he  will  find 
hundreds  of  miles  of  street  paving  which  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  just  this  manner.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  re¬ 
gards  the  construction  of  country  roads.  What  is  needed 
the  most  is  a  thorough  inspection  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  best  material  is  used  and  that  it  is  put  in  place  in 
the  proper  manner,  with  no  “rake-offs”  or  “grafts”  in  any 
manner  or  form.  Great  care,  in  any  instance,  requires  that 
the  foundation  must  be  the  best  to  be  had  and  the  balance 
will  come  pretty  near  taking  care  of  itself.  Then,  I  hear  the 
cement  maker  say,  “That  is  where  I  shine.  I  can  give  them 
the  foundation,  then  they  can  put  their  material  on  top  of  it.” 
I  say  no.  Concrete  is  of  no  use  whatever  unless  it  has  a  foun¬ 
dation  under  it.  I  have  heard  the  argument  used  that  the 
necessary  crown  of  a  roadway  tended  to  form  an  arch  in 
such  a  manner  that,  with  the  use  of  concrete,  it  would  not 
make  any  difference  whether  a  soft  spot  appeared  under  it 
or  not,  it  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  arch.  What  fallacy 
to  present  to  the  mind  which  does  its  own  thinking,  to  even 
think  that  a  street  with  a  width  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  and  a 
crown  of,  say,  six  inches,  will  have  any  tendency  to  form  an 
arch  which  will  add  strength  to  it.  It  is  too  ridiculous  to 
even  argue. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
municipal  engineers  and  other  close  observers,  that  brick 
paving,  when  properly  constructed  and  of  the  proper  ma¬ 
terial,  has  already  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  last¬ 
ing  of  any  material  ever  brought  before  the  public.  But  the 
brick  must  be  of  the  very  best,  thoroughly  vitrified  and  free 
from  laminations,  and  no  soft  brick  should  be  permitted  to 
get  in  under  any  pretext.  Very  often  the  manufacturers 
are  called  on  for  a  large  brick  known  as  blocks,  thinking 
that  a  better  surface  can  be  had  by  their  use.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  grave  mistake.  We  all  know  that  the  larger 
any  unit  used  in  street  paving,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  be¬ 
come  “turtle  backed”  by  the  constant  abrasion  caused  by 
street  travel.  This  can  be  very  easily  noticed  in  any  street 
where  they  have  been  in  use  for  any  length  of  time,  conse¬ 
quently  the  street  surface,  with  time,  becomes  rough  and 
corrugated  and  the  longer  used  and  the  heavier  the  traffic 
the  more  these  conditions  prevail.  My  own  idea  is,  that 
nothing  but  the  side-cut  standard  sized  brick  should  be  used, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  repressed.  This 
repressing  only  adds  to  their  cost  with  no  possible  benefit, 
unless  it  might  be  for  sidewalk  purposes,  where  they  are 
laid  on  their  fiat. 

Trusting  that  your  readers  will  appreciate  my  efforts 
and  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  myself  clear. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  23,  1911.  P.  F.  Barr,  C.  E. 
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A  CHANGE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  WABASH 

CLAY  COMPANY. 


R.  D.  Culver  Temporarily  Retires  From  Active  Business. 


To  My  Friends  and  Business  Acquaintances: 

It  being  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  send  each  of  you  a 
personal  communication,  you  will  permit  me  to  avail  myself 
of  this  circular  letter.  Its  purpose  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  resigned  as  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Clay  Company.  Mr.  C.  C.  Orthwein  succeeds  me  in  the 
former  place,  while  Mr.  W.  P.  Whitney— who  for  fourteen 
years  held  responsible  positions  with  us — assumes  the  man¬ 
agement.  My  Brother,  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr.,  continues  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  I  bespeak  for  all  of  them  the  same  meas¬ 
ure  of  confidence  and  respect  you  have  always  shown  me.  I 
remain  a  director. 

In  laying  aside  the  duties — which,  for  only  a  few  months 
short  of  twenty  years,  I  have  performed  to  the  best  of  my 
ability — I  am  conscious  of  somewhat  mingled  feelings.  I 
am  glad  to  be  free,  for  a  while  at  least,  from  responsibility. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  a  sense  of  deep  regret  over  sever¬ 
ing  connections  v/hich  have  brought  me  many  pleasant  ex¬ 
periences  and  made  me  hundreds  of  good  friends,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  enemy.  I  take  particular  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  thought  that  during  the  entire  twenty  years 
of  my  administration,  commencing  with  the  promotion  and 
organization  of  this  company,  not  once  have  we  been  in 
court  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit  at  law.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  we  have  executed  hundreds  of  contracts  with 
all  kinds  of  men  and  running  into  millions  of  dollars,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  this  is  an  unusual  record.  Almost  equally 
happy  have  been  our  relations  with  our  employes.  We  have 
had  but  one  strike  in  our  history,  it  was  of  comparatively 
short  duration  and  was  not  marked  by  bitterness  on  either 
side.  I  have  always,  as  manager,  tried  to  remember  that  I 
had  a  duty  to  perform  toward  our  men,  as  well  as  toward 
our  stockholders,  and  these  duties  have  never  clashed.  I 
hold  that  a  well  paid,  well  cared  for  and,  therefore,  contented 
set  of  employes  is  the  pre-requisite  of  a  really  prosperous 
business.  Whiie  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  for  me  to 
go  into  details,  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  as  the  only  manager 
this  company  has  had  since  it  was  chartered  in  January, 
1892,  I  have  more  than  made  good  any  promises  I  made  in 
1891,  as  its  promoter,  at  which  time  I  was  little  more  than  a 
boy  in  experience. 

To  those  of  my  friends  who  are  curious  as  to  my  future, 
I  will  say  that  I  have  no  thought  of  retiring  permanently 
from  active  business.  I  am  still  a  young  man — considerably 
younger  than  either  of  those  very  much  alive  lads,  Teddy  R. 
and  W.  J.  B.— so  no  shelf  or  easy  chair  for  me.  I  shall  rest 
for  a  while — perhaps  take  my  wife  on  the  wedding  trip  I 
promised  her  twenty  odd  years  ago,  but  deferred  for  lack  of 
suitable  opportunity.  Then,  somewhere,  I  shall  get  back 
into  harness,  fit  my  shoulders  to  the  collar  and  pull  my  part 
of  the  common  lead.  What  line  of  activity  I  shall  choose, 
I  do  not  know;  it  may  be  the  old;  it  may  be  something  en¬ 
tirely  new. 

With  kindly  thoughts  for  each  of  you, 

Veedersburg,  Ind.,  August  31,  1911.  R.  D.  Culver. 


SCOTT-MADDEN  COMPANY  MOVE  OFFICE  TO  KEOKUK. 


Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Company  have  closed  their  St. 
Louis  office,  and  are  concentrating  their  business  at  Keokuk, 
where  they  request  that  all  communications  be  addressed 

to  the  company. 

They  are  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of  dry  press  ma¬ 
chinery,  also  steam  shovels  and  dredges  at  Keokuk,  and  are 


selling  the  Madden  line  of  stiff  mud  machinery  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Rushville,  Ind. 

Their  new  catalogue  offers  everything  in  the  daywork’ ng 
line  and  is  quite  a  useful  book  for  the  clayworker  to  have 
in  his  office. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


THIS  General  Assembly  created  a  commission  to  re¬ 
vise,  rewrite,  and  codify  the  township  organization 
and  the  road  and  bridge  laws.  It  has  organized  and 

is  preparing  to  set  about  its  work. 

How  much  revision  the  township  organization  law  needs 
The  Tribune  does  not  know.  It  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time  since  the  revision  of  1874  and  probably  some  of  its 
sections  should  be  rewritten.  The  Tribune  does  know  that 
new  legislation  concerning  road  building  is  greatly  needed. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  material  interests  of 
Illinois  stand  in  greater  need  of  good  roads  than  of  anything 
else.  They  can  not  be  had  so  long  as  laws  and  methods  re¬ 
main  as  they  are. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  improve  conditions  because  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  farmers  and  their  fear  of  hea^  ier 
taxation.  A  report  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  should 
have  some  effect  on  them.  It  was  that  the  road  taxes,  which 
amount  to  $10,000,000  annually,  would  give  the  State  good 
roads  if  the  money  were  honestly  and  intelligently  expended. 
According  to  the  report,  it  is  partly  wasted  by  ignorant  offi¬ 
cials  and  partly  pilfered  by  dishonest  ones. 

So  the  farmer  gets  nothing  for  his  road  taxes.  The  bad 
roads  which  he  has  to  use  cost  him  more  than  the  taxes  he 
pays  to  mend  them.  As  the  agricultural  department  showed 
years  ago,  bad  roads  make  it  difficult  and  expensive  for  the 
farmer  to  get  his  product  to  a  railroad  and  a  market. 

We  need  a  law  under  which  scientific  road  making  should 
be  not  merely  possible  but  certain.  There  should  be  radical 
changes  in  the  present  methods,  which  foster  incapacity  and 
open  the  door  for  the  grafter.  The  old  unsupervised  method, 
left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  petty  local  officials,  has 
broken  down.  There  should  be  a  radical  change  in  methods, 
and  The  Tribune  is  confident  that  the  commission  will  recom¬ 
mend  such  a  change. 

But  the  Legislature  will  shelve  its  work,  as  it  has  that  of 
many  other  commissions,  unless  the  farmers  can  be  made  to 
see  that  new  methods  will  benefit  them.  Convince  them,  as 
this  paper  has  been  trying  to  do  for  many  years,  and  the  rest 
will  be  easy. — Chicago  Tribune. 


GUINEA  PIGS  AS  LAWN  MOWERS. 


There  was  some  good  news  during  the  past  month  in  the 
consular  reports  from  abroad.  Good  news,  especially  for 
pushers  of  lawn  mowers  who  may  be  tired  and  weary  from 
overwork,  may  be  suffering  from  excessive  heat,  or  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  germs  of  laziness  until  they  do  not  enjoy  push¬ 
ing  the  festive  mower.  The  good  news  is  in  the  report  that 
the  English  have  discovered  that  guinea  pigs  make  success¬ 
ful  lawn  mowers. 

Now  who  will  ever  call  the  English  slow  again?  Slow 
either  in  point  of  humor  or  inventive  genius.  It  is  reported 
as  a  curious,  but  successful  experiment  made  on  private 
lawns  in  Kent,  the  idea  being  the  novel  one  of  substituting 
the  guinea  pigs  for  the  lawn  mower  and  the  weed  killer. 
It  is  said  that  a  low  wire  harrier  is  arranged  around  the 
lawn  and  into  the  enclosure  are  turned  guinea  pigs  and  at 
once  they  attack  the  worst  weeds — the  plantains  first,  then 
the  dandelions  and  the  daisies.  When  they  finish  these  they 
proceed  to  the  grass  and  when  this  is  finished  it  looks  like 
the  lawn  has  been  cut  with  the  closest  machine.  It  is  said 
also  that  the  persistent  cutting  of  the  weeds  by  the  guinea 
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pigs  kill  them  off,  but  they  do  not  harm  the  grass,  simply 
keep  it  mowed  down. 

It  all  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  but  wide  circulation  ot 
this  idea  will  probably  beget  enough  belief  inspired  by  hope 
that  it  will  create  an  active  demand  for  guinea  pigs. 


THE  RAYMOND  EQUAL  ROLL  CRUSHER. 


AN  INNOVATION  in  roll  crusher  construction  has  been 
placed  before  the  brickmaking  world  in  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  marketed  by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

In  its  general  design,  in  its  massive  construction,  in  its 
dependability,  it  vies  with  all  of  the  Raymond  productions, 
so  universally  relied  upon  to  thwart  the  effects  of  less  re¬ 
liable  build,  being  thoroughly  capable  of  withstanding  the 


break.  This  bearing  is  made  with  an  oil  reservoir,  keeping 
it  sufficiently  lubricated  to  prevent  heating  and  undue  wear. 
Furthermore,  this  boxing  is  set  angular  so  that  the  strain 
does  not  occur  on  the  belts,  but  against  the  solid  bearing. 
In  addition,  these  boxes  are  braced  to  the  remainder  of  the 
framework,  so  that  the  strain  is  absorbed  throughout  its 
entirety,  allowing  no  undue  work  to  be  performed  by  any 
one  part  of  the  superstructure. 

The  adjustable  roll  is  held  by  two  massive  bearings, 
sliding  in  the  frames  and  secured  in  their  position  by  two 
sets  of  screws  on  either  side,  and  locked  by  forged  nuts. 
The  movement  of  these  nuts  allows  the  adjustable  roll  to 
be  brought  as  close  to  the  stationary  roll  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Heavy  springs  relieve  the  impact  on  this  side  and 
allow  the  passage  of  hard  foreign  substances  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  machine. 

Both  rolls  are  fitted  with  chilled,  replaceable  wearing 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company’s  New  Equal  Roll  Crusher. 


heavy  impact  of  crushing  while  running  at  high  capacities. 
Made,  as  it  is,  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  for 
large  quantities-  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  its  product,  its  framework  is  staunch,  rolls  heavy 
and  true,  bearings  generous  and  shafting  strong. 

The  framework  of  the  Equal  Roll  Crusher  is  built  up  of 
two  immense  side  frames  thoroughly  secured  by  heavy 
stretchers  and  through-going  bolts  and  large  end  frames, 
thus  uniting  it  into  one  compact  superstructure,  giving  it 
the  rigidity  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  machine  of 
this  character. 

These  side  frames  are  designed,  each  with  one  solid 
bearing  which  supports  the  stationary  roll,  holding  it  rigidly 
in  position,  allowing  the  impact  to  be  taken  against  a  section 
of  the  machine  which  has  no  moving  or  adjustable  parts  to 


faces,  ground  to  true  circles  and  balanced,  thus  decreasing 
the  vibration  of  the  machine  and  adding  to  its  longevity, 
while  the  fast  or  stationary  roll  is  provided  with  a  fly  wheel 
to  insure  its  steady  operation. 

A  new  and  novel  feature  of  the  Equal  Roll  Crusher  is 
the  scraper  arrangement.  On  the  adjustable  roll  the  scraper 
is  fastened  to  the  bearing  boxes  so  that  it  will  follow  the  roll 
when  it  is  set  to  position  and  does  not  require  a  second  ad¬ 
justment  of  this  part.  Both  scrapers  are  pivoted  and  held 
against  the  face  of  the  rolls  by  means  of  counterweights, 
keeping  them  constantly  in  contact. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  every  unnecessary  part  is 
eliminated,  thus  minimizing  the  likelihood  of  breakage, 
while  every  device  is  added  which  is  conducive  to  conven¬ 
ience  and  perfect  work. 

The  specifications  are:  Length  over  all,  7  feet;  width, 
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6  feet;  rolls,  30  inches  in  diameter  by  14  inches  face; 
pulleys,  slow  roll,  16  inches  by  10  inches,  400  R.  P.  M.,  fast 
roll,  18  inches  by  14  inches,  500  R.  P.  M.  Approximate 
weight,  8,500  pounds. 

Written  for  The  Ct.ay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  Ohio  and  in  Cleve¬ 
land  in  particular  continue  to  be  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  character.  While  there  are  no  very  large 
structures  being  planned  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  amount  of  small  building  is  larger 
than  it  has  been  for  several  years  and  totals 
for  the  year  thus  far  are  also  greater  than  ever  before. 
Brick  manufacturers,  both  paving,  pressed  and  common,  are 
all  hard  at  work  filling  orders  which  will  extend  well  into 
the  fall  and  winter.  They  all  report  that  the  year  thus  far 
has  been  a  good  business  one  and  expect  that  when  final  to¬ 
tals  are  struck  in  December  that  it  will  be  a  banner  one  in 
their  industry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  year  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  use  of  hollow  brick,  tile  and  similar 
fireproofing  material.  The  unusually  large  number  of  houses 
built  this  year  has  helped  much  in  swelling  the  total  of  the 
building  permits.  It  has  been  very  noticeable,  too,  that  more 
brick  houses  are  being  erected  here  than  formerly.  Cleveland 
has  been  noted  for  years  for  its  numerous  frame  houses. 
The  increasing  use  of  brick  is  attributed  to  the  cost  of  wood 
and  the  agitation  which  has  become  general  in  recent  years 
for  fireproof  buildings.  The  question  of  maintenance  and  up¬ 
keep  has  also  become  to  be  better  understood  in  Cleveland 
and  people  realize  chat  brick  houses  last  longer,  are  wai  mer 
and  have  other  advantages  over  frame  shells. 

The  largest  building  operation  begun  during  the  past 
month  is  the  erection  of  twin  cloak  factories  for  the  M.  T. 
Silver  Company  and  the  Sunshine  Cloak  and  Suit  Company. 
They  will  each  use  half  of  the  new  building  which  is  to  be 
four  stories  high,  165  feet  deep  and  have  a  frontage  of  280 
feet,  the  entire  distance  between  East  Twenty-third  and 
East  Twenty-fourth  streets,  and  fronting  on  Superior  avenue. 
The  building,  designed  by  J.  Milton  Dyer,  is  to  be  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  shade  of  pressed  brick  and  will  contain  the  very 
latest  ideas  in  factory  construction.  The  general  contract 
is  held  by  the  Hunkin  Conkey  Construction  Company  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  next 
year.  It  will  cost  upward  of  $400,000  completed. 

Another  large  building  to  be  erected  at  once  is  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  one  of  the  city’s  afternoon  newspapers.  It 
is  to  be  of  red  pressed  brick,  four  stories  high  and  contain 
a  large  clock  tower  on  the  corner.  The  building  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Briggs  &  Nelson,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  work  will  be 
done  by  Briggs  &  Co.,  contractors,  of  Akron.  The  new  plant 
is  to  be  gotten  ready  for  use  about  the  middle  of  next  year. 
Model  press  rooms,  lined  with  white  enamel  brick,  are  to  be 
built  under  one  section  of  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be 
“L”  shaped. 

The  handsome  new  twelve-story  terra  cotta  building  for 
the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  is  nearly  finished  and  will  be 
dedicated  next  month.  The  large  swimming  pool,  located  on 
the  twelfth  floor,  is  being  lined  with  white  enamel  brick  this 
month.  The  brick  are  being  installed  by  the  Collings  Com¬ 
pany,  and  were  supplied  by  the  Quiesser-Bliss  Company  of 
this  city. 

A  new  brick  building,  40  x  120  feet  in  size  and  two  stories 
high,  is  being  erected  by  the  American  Stove  Company.  It 
is  the  first  of  several  large  warehouses  to  be  erected  at  the 
company’s  plant  near  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  tracks.  The 
general  contract  for  the  wrork  has  been  let  to  the  Hunkin 
Conkey  Construction  Company  of  this  city. 

Three  new  shelter  houses  are  to  be  built  on  the  public 


square  from  plans  prepared  by  Architect  F.  C.  Striebinger. 
They  will  be  of  steel  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  heavy 
red  tile  roofs.  Bids  for  the  work  are  to  be  received  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25  and  the  houses  erected  before  snow  flies.  The 
city  is  also  building  two  brick  fire  houses  trom  plans  by 
Architect  Striebinger. 

Revised  plans  for  the  new  Sterling  branch  public  libraiy 
have  been  received  from  Architect  E.  L.  Tilton,  of  New  Yoik, 
and  bids  for  the  building  are  to  be  received  this  month.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be  of  biick, 
will  cost  about  $35,000.  Former  bids  showed  the  cost  too 
high  for  the  money  available  for  building  purposes,  so  the 
plans  were  ordered  revised. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  in  even  small  buildings  is  steadily 
advancing.  During  the  past  week  contracts  were  let  for  a 
four-story  building  on  Woodland  avenue  for  J.  Horwitz.  It 
will  be  of  Turkestan  rough  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings 
furnished  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  by  the 
Queisser-Bliss  Company.  Plans  for  the  new  buildings  were 
drawn  by  Architects  Weiss  and  Goldfein. 

The  Henke  building,  the  four-story  concrete  building 
which  collapsed  while  building  in  Cleveland  some  months 
ago,  killing  four  people,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  but  cement  is  not  to 
be  used.  Good  old  reliable  brick  has  been  chosen  this  time 
and  cement  finds  no  part  in  its  construction  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  mortar.  Plans  for  the  new  building  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Architect  W.  S.  Lougee.  The  structure  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Henke  Furniture  Company  when  completed. 

The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  supplying  of  terra  cotta  for  the  new  Statler 
hotel  on  Euclid  avenue,  corner  of  East  Twelfth  street.  It 
is  to  be  a  twelve-story  fireproof  building  of  the  highest  type. 
Several  stories  below  will  be  of  terra  cotta  with  upper  stor¬ 
ies  of  brick  and  coping  of  terra  cotta.  Steel  for  the  frame 
of  the  new  building  is  now  being  erected. 

Cleveland  architects  and  contractors  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  erect  a  new  church  edifice  for  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  congregation  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  Badgley  &  Nicklas,  of 
Cleveland,  have  designed  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be  of 
brick,  and  the  general  contract  for  its  erection  has  been 
let  to  John  Grant  &  Sons,  also  of  this  city.  A  new  church 
is  to  be  built  for  St.  Adelbert  parish  on  East  Eighty-second 
street,  Cleveland,  from  plans  made  by  Architect  W.  P.  Gm- 
ther  of  Akron.  The  contract  for  the  work  has  been  given  to 
W.  F.  Tausch  of  this  city.  The  building  is  to  cost  $50,000 

completed. 

The  Moore  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  has  awarded  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  building  of  a  four-story  building  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  It  was  designed  by  A.  M.  Allen,  engineer, 
will  be  50  x  100  feet  in  size  and  of  brick  and  mill  con¬ 
struction. 

A  brick  and  terra  cotta  gymnasium  building  costing  $50,000 
and  to  be  built  for  the  University  of  Wooster,  is  to  be  erected 
by  the  Rowland  A.  Curry  Company  of  Cleveland.  Plans  for 
the  building  were  made  by  Architect  L.  C.  Holden  of  New 
York,  and  call  for  an  artistic  structure. 

A  huge  warehouse,  the  largest  grocery  establishment  in 
Ohio,  containing  nine  acres  of  floor  space,  is  just  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  William  Edwards  Company  by  the  George  B. 
McMillan  Company,  from  plans  by  Architect  W.  S.  Lougee. 
The  warehouse  is  in  four  parts,  each  of  which  is  six  stories 
high.  The  walls  are  of  brick  with  mill  construction  through¬ 
out,  except  the  first  floor,  which  is  fireproof. 

A  model  tenement  building  was  begun  in  Cleveland  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  by  Architect  M.  E.  Wells  for  M.  A.  Brad¬ 
ley.  The  general  contract  was  let  to  F.  H.  Vogel.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  have  three  stories,  with  brick  walls,  steel  frame  and 
cement  floors.  It  will  be  76  x  100  feet  in  size  and  strictly  fire¬ 
proof  throughout.  It  contains  many  unusual  ideas  in  con¬ 
struction  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  New  Lexington  Pottery  Company,  of  New  Lexington, 
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Ohio,  was  incorporated  during  the  past  month  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000  by  W.  H.  Brown  and  others. 

On  September  14  the  annual  clambake  of  the  Cleveland 
Builders’  Exchange  was  held  at  Dover  Bay,  just  west  of 
Cleveland,  when  about  200  members  of  the  organization  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  sports  and  the  big  feast  which  followed. 
The  exchange  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  having 
recently  increased  its  membership  to  400.  Buckeye. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  PORCHES. 


WHILE  we  are  talking  about  house  construction  and 
boosting  clay  products  for  use  therein,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  porch  is  quite  an  important  item, 
and  that  clay  products  can  be  made  to  play  an  important 
part  in  this  work. 

Porches  have  been  a  sort  of  pet  hobby  of  the  concrete 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for.  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay -Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9 1  8 
P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Key  and  Lock  Brick:  Samuel  S.  Swift,  of  Woodland, 
Pennsylvania.  998,811.  Patented  July  25,  1911. — This  pat¬ 
ent  relates  to  a  novel  form  of  brick,  especially  designed  for 


paving.  As  shown  in  the  illustrations  the  brick  is  narrower 
at  its  middle  than  at  its  ends  and  is  keystone-shaped  in  cross- 
section.  This  provides  an  effective  interlock. 

Brick,  Tile,  Etc.:  Charles  B.  Lawton,  of  Penn  Township, 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  997,303.  Patented  July 
11,  1911. — This  is  an  improved  facing  for  tiles,  such  facing 
being  formed  of  glass  or  other  vitreous  material.  The 
facing  has  a  dove-tailed  rib  on  its  back  which  is  embedded 
in  the  material  of  the  brick. 

Brick-molding  Machine:  Charles  J.  Helm  and  Franklyn 
Helm,  deceased,  Emma  Helm,  administratrix,  of  Traverse 
City,  Mich.  998,577.  Patented  July  18,  1911. — This  is  an  im¬ 
proved  brick  molding  machine  equipped  with  means  for  en¬ 
abling  pressure  to  be  readily  applied  and  adapted  to  be  easily 
opened  for  exposing  the  bricks  for  the  convenient  removal  of 
the  same.  Lack  of  space  prevents  a  detailed  description, 
but  those  interested  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  complete 
patent. 
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people  for  some  years.  In  many  localities  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  captured  the  foundation  and  the  flooring  and  a  fair 
share  of  the  columns  and  piers,  but  the  high  tide  of  this 
effort  seems  to  have  passed  now,  and  the  oportunities  are 
good  for  pushing  other  things.  Among  those  other  things 
should  come  clay  products. 

There  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  some  excellent 
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porch  piers  or  pillars  made  of  brick,  some  of  terra  cotta, 
some  foundations,  parapet  walls  around  porches,  and  there 
should  be  lots  more  of  it. 

One  thing  to  guard  against  is  going  to  extremes  in  freak- 
isbness.  Some  of  this  may  be  indulged  in  and  some  of  the 
extra  fancy  kinks  and  wrinkles,  but  simplicity  and  graceful 
lines  should  be  the  guiding  rules,  and  there  should  be  lots 
more  of  both  plain  brick  and  of  terra  cotta  products  used  in 
porches.  Where  one  wants  simply  a  plain  inexpensive 
porch  with  a  wooden  floor  it  furnishes  a  better  as  well  as  a 
neater  job  than  concrete,  to  have  instead  of  the  solid  wall 
foundation  around  the  front  a  series  of  nice  brick  piers  with 
lattice  work  between  and  those  piers  extending  on  upward 
to  take  the  place  of  the  posts  supporting  the  roof.  This 
not  only  furnishes  a  neat  effect,  but  it  gives  air  underneath 
the  porch  and  can  prevent  any  decay  of  the  wooden  floor. 
A  good  wooden  floor  put  up  in  this  way  and  kept  properly 
painted  will  last  in  good  shape  as  long  as  a  concrete  floor. 

If  it  is  an  elaborate  porch  that  is  wanted,  one  with  a 
hard  material  floor,  it  should  furnish  still  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  clay  products,  for  there  is  nothing  better  for  a  porch 
floor  than  a  foundation  of  brick  around  it  and  a  facing  of 
burnt  clay  tiling,  either  blocks  or  mosaic,  and  right  now  it 
looks  like  the  opportunities  are  excellent  for  pushing  this 
kind  of  product. 

Any  way,  while  giving  consideration  to  the  house  and 
the  promotion  of  clay  products  for  its  construction,  turn  a 
little  special  attention  to  the  porch.  The  porch  has  come 
to  be  a  mighty  important  item  of  practically  every  home, 
and  there  are  enough  chances  to  extend  the  use  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  in  connection  with  it  to  make  some  special  study  and 
experimenting  well  worth  while. 


CONCRETE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


The  Illinois  Outdoor  Improvement  Association  has  put 
forth  in  pamphlet  form  an  interesting  article  by  Jens  Jensen, 
the  landscape  architect,  on  “Improving  a  Small  Country 
Place.”  The  article  is  full  of  stimulating  suggestions  for  those 
who  can  use  them,  but  we  are  most  concerned  right  here  to 
note  that  the  author  sets  himself  against  the  invasion  of  the 
small  country  place  by  concrete.  He  says: 

A  brick  walk  with  an  arbor  effect  makes  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  link  possible  between  the  terrace  or  lawn  at  the 
front  and  the  garden  in  the  rear.  A  walk  leading  to  a  gar¬ 
den  should  never  be  of  any  material  except  brick.  It  satis¬ 
fies  the  artistic  sense  and  invites  the  footsteps  with  promises 
of  pleasant  vistas  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Besides  it  is  thoroughly  serviceable.  Concrete 
is  harsh,  forbidding  and  commercial  by  comparison  with  brick 
for  this  particular  use. 

His  words  come  none  too  early.  The  bungalow  era  in 
American  architecture  is  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  with  two 
very  formidable  forces — the  Italian  pergola  and  the  American 
concrete.  It  has  rallied  magnificently  against  the  pergola, 
but  cement  is  creeping  up  on  it  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Mr.  Jensen  has  been  almost  too  considerate  of  cement  for 
the  small  country  place.  He  limits  his  condemnation  to  its 
use  in  garden  walks,  but  he  might  have  gone  further.  It  is 
just  as  bad  for  other  sorts  of  walks,  in  the  country  place.  As 
we  are  told  a  thousand  times  a  week,  this  is  the  cement  age, 
and  only  the  limits  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  editor  of  the  Ce¬ 
ment  Age  check  the  country  house  uses  to  which  this  ’’harsh, 
forbidding  and  commercial”  material  is  now  being  put. 

The  trouble  with  concrete  is  that  it  is  so  hard.  A  cement 
walk  across  a  lawn  is  like  a  heavy  load  laid  upon  the  soft, 
velvet  grass.  It  will  never  blend  with  its  surroundings  and 
never  soften  with  age.  Nothing  so  time-defying  should  be 
conspicuous  about  a  country  place  whose  chief  charm  is  that 
it  mellows  with  the  years. 


The  Cheerful  Mask. 


THERE  was  a  Jolly  Josher  in  the  group  who  not  only 
seemed  to  be  always  happy  himself,  but  managed  to 
impart  some  of  the  spirit  of  jollity  into  all  who  min¬ 
gled  with  him  or  stayed  around  him  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  a  spirit  of  raillery  one  of  the  group  began  teasing  him 
about  where  and  how  he  managed  to  get  his  mask  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  asked  him  for  a  recipe  or  some  kind  of  formula 
so  that  he  might  get  one  like  it. 

At  this  the  Serious  Man  of  the  group  turned  on  him  and 
said:  “Don’t.  Don’t  get  a  mask  of  cheerfulness  and  don’t 
accuse  our  Jolly  Josher  here  of  wearing  a  mask.  It  is  not 
a  mask  with  him.  It  is  natural. 

“There  is  nothing  more  repugnant  in  my  mind  than  the 
wearing  a  mask  of  cheerfulness.  It  is  always  hideous  and 
doesn’t  fool  anybody  but  the  man  wearing  it. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  reason  from  this  that  I  object  to 
cheerfulness.  I  don’t.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  world,  and  the  man  that  has  lots  of  it  in  his  make-up 
is  particularly  fortunate.  The  only  thing  worth  while,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  real  spirit  of  cheerfulness.  Not  a  mask  or  an 
assumption  of  cheerfulness  you  don’t  feel,  lhat  is  where 
some  people  make  a  great  mistake.  They  think  all  they  have 
to  do  is  put  on  a  mask  of  pretended  cheerfulness  and  they 
will  be  classed  as  ‘hail  fellows,  well  met.’ 

“You  'will  notice  though  that  fellows  of  that  kind  never 
get  very  far.  They  don’t  impart  much  cheerfulness  to  others 
nor  build  up  much  of  a  reputation  for  themselves,  either  in 
cheerfulness  or  anything  else. 

“So,  don’t  accuse  our  friend  here  of  wearing  a  mask  or 
having  a  particular  recipe.  He  is  simply  blessed  with  a 
trait  of  nature  that  is  worth  a  whole  lot  to  him  or  any  other 
man,  and  I  envy  him  this  blessing,  but  I  don’t  envy  the  man 
who  has  to  put  on  a  mask  to  seem  cheerful.” 

Unto  the  Next  Generation. 

“You  might  continue  that  dissertation,”  said  another  one 
of  the  group,  turning  to  the  Serious  Man,  “by  giving  our 
inquiring  friend  here  a  little  hint  about  how  to  acquire  cheer¬ 
fulness  by  learning  to  feel  it. 

“You  can  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  the  real  thing  by 
making  it  a  practice  to  say  only  good  or  cheerful  things 
about  others  and  looking  for  the  things  in  and  about  those 
you  meet  that  are  pleasing  and  overlooking  or  refraining  from 
remarking  about  their  shortcomings.  In  short,  by  cutting 
out  the  faultfinding  and  grumbling  and  seeking  for  thoughts 
and  words  of  praise  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with  all  you 
come  in  contact  with.” 

“1  catch  your  point  at  once,”  said  the  original  teaser, 
chipping  into  the  conversation  again,  “and  I  have  had  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  we  are  prone  to  do  untold 
damage  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves  by  the  habit  of  what  I 
term  careless  faultfinding,  and  a  slack  use  of  depreciatory 
words  about  others. 

“In  some  respects,  I  think  it  is  worse  than  the  drinking 
habit,  which,  we  are  told,  will  descend  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  with  its  evil  effects.  The  evil  effects  of 
some  of  our  slack  talk  may  be  noticed  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  generation.  So,  instead  of  concerning  ourselves 
so  much  with  what  may  happen  to  that  third  and  fourth 
generation,  we  may  well  be  more  concerned  about  what  we 
are  handing  down  unto  the  next  generation. 

“What  I  have  in  mind  right  now  is  the  poisonous  effect 
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of  careless  bantering  or  words  of  abuse  of  those  in  author¬ 
ity  above  them  by  workmen  in  the  factories  and  other  places 
during  the  noon-hour  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  men  sit¬ 
ting  around.  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of 
this  or  its  far-reaching  effects  until  you  get  to  studying  it 
carefully. 

“Most  of  us  have  overheard  lots  of  careless  abuse  of  fore¬ 
men,  superintendents  and  proprietors  of  plants  by  men  at 
the  noon-hour  who  perhaps  really  have  but  little  venom  in 
their  hearts.  It  is  just  the  habit  of  abuse  and  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
position  to  show  up  their  own  superiority  before  their  fellow- 
men  by  illustrating  the  fact  that  they  can  find  fault  and  pick 
flaws  in  some  men  who  are  presumably  above  them. 

“Many  a  man  of  this  kind  who,  if  taken  to  task  about  it, 
would  deny  having  said  anything  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  those  above  them;  but,  just  the  same,  there  is  always 
sitting  around  youngsters  who  take  this  all  in  and  attach 
more  .weight  to  it  than  they  should,  with  the  result 
that  soon  they  form  the  opinion  that  most  men  who  own  in¬ 
dustries,  or  who  are  employed  by  them  in  an  authoritative 
way,  are  unscrupulous  beasts,  little  short  of  monsters,  de¬ 
serve  no  consideration  from  the  working  men,  and  are  a  fair 
prey  for  them  to  take  advantage  of  in  any  shape  or  form 
they  can  think  of. 

“The  series  of  careless  words  sown  in  this  way  often  start 
a  young  man  going  the  wrong  way,  and  some  go  to  ruin, 
spoil  their  own  chances  in  the  world  before  they  learn  the 
error  of  these  early  impressions.  Some  soon  get  out  of  it. 
As  they  grow  older  every  man  measures  up  the  world  and 
those  around  him,  compares  one  man  with  the  other,  and 
draws  his  own  conclusions,  but  he  is  considerably  handicap¬ 
ped,  biased,  and  prejudiced  by  these  impressions  received 
from  overhearing  older  men  talk  in  his  boyhood  days.” 

The  Length  of  a  Short  Answer. 

“I  can  not  only  attest  the  good  logic  my  friend  has  just 
been  putting  up,”  said  the  Jolly  Josher,  “but  I  can  go  a  little 
further  and  give  some  personal  experiences  from  having  been 
one  of  them — one  of  these  youngsters  who  received  wrong 
impressions  in  his  early  days,  and  I  can  add  to  it  another 
one — an  illustration  of  the  length  of  a  short  answer. 

“The  short  answer  in  this  case  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
conditions  our  friend  speaks  of.  There  was  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  our  community  of  certain  peculiar  ways.  As  I  look 
back  now  I  appreciate  his  peculiarities.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  a  thoroughly  good  man  all  the  way 
through  and,  like  many  a  good,  forceful  man,  he  had  his 
hobbies  and  peculiarities. 

“One  of  these  was  the  habit  of  inquiring  not  only  the 
names  of  people  that  came  his  way,  whom  he  did  not  happen 
to  know,  but  he  would  ask  all  the  details  of  their  affairs  of 
life  he  could  think  of;  ask  questions  that  ordinarily  seemed 
very  impertinent,  but  really  came  from  an  honest-hearted 
desire  to  simply  know  about  people  that  he  might  understand 
them  better. 

“Now,  it  happened  that  I  had  heard  a  lot  of  the  same 
kind  of  careless  slack  talk  in  my  early  days  that  our  friend 
here  has  spoken  of,  and  a  fair  share  of  it  centered  around 
this  old  fellow.  So,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
a  man  deserving  respect  of  any  kind  and  that  the  correct 
thing  to  do  was  to  saw  him  off  and  give  him  short  answers. 
That  it  would  show  a  weakness  on  my  part  to  answer  him 
respectfully. 

“It  so  happened  one  day  that  he  came  my  way  and  began 
making  some  of  his  typical  personal  inquiries  of  me.  This 
gave  me  my  opoprtunity,  an  opportunity  that  I  had  thought  at 
the  time  I  was  improving  on  beautifully.  So,  I  started  in 
and  dressed  the  old  gentleman  down  with  some  sharp  short 
answers  that  I  felt  real  proud  of  at  that  time,  but  that  I 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  now. 

“Time  passed,  and  I  thought  but  little  of  the  incident  ex- 


cept  to  gloat  over  it  among  some  of  my  acquaintances.  It 
was  perhaps  ten  years  later  that  I  had  occasion  to  remember 
this  incident.  It  had  passed  entirely  out  of  my  mind  and  I 
was  a  hot  contestor  for  the  prize  school  of  our  territory. 
There  were  several  after  it  and  everybody  was  pulling  hard 
to  get  it.  I  thought  sure  it  was  mine.  I  had  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  the  record,  but  when  I  came  to  see  the  directors 
it  happened  that  this  old  gentleman  that  I  had  given  the 
short  answer  to  was  one  of  them. 

“I  didn’t  think  much  of  that  and  I  did  not  expect  any  fa¬ 
vor  from  him,  but  I  did  think  the  other  two  would  control 
him  and  that  the  job  was  mine.  I  thought  wrong,  however, 
because  he  not  only  remembered  that  short  answer  of  mine, 
but  he  got  the  other  two  directors  together  and  started  to 
work  on  them,  using  as  his  argument  the  theory  that  a  young 
man  who  could  not  return  a  civil  answer  to  an  older  one 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  put  in  charge  of  the  training 
of  youngsters.  He  used  his  argument  so  effectively,  too, 
that  I  missed  the  job.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Serious  man,  “you  may  have  missed  that 
job  but  you  probably  got  a  lesson  from  it  that  was  worth 
more  than  the  job.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  did,”  said  the  Jolly  Josher,  “and  that 
is  why  you  see  me  as  I  am.  I  learned  the  lesson  early  and 
learned  that  it  is  not  only  being  pleasant,  but  cultivating 
the  pleasant  side  in  others  and  looking  for  it,  that  makes 
life  worth  while  and  gets  us  more  in  the  end.” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


THE  price  situation  in  and  about  New  York  has  changed 
little  since  last  month.  Six  dollars  seems  to  be  about 
the  limit  obtainable  for  common  brick  throughout 
the  district.  In  some  cases  $6.25  has  been  paid,  but  these 
are  too  few  to  be  considered.  In  nearly  all  instances  buyers 
have  been  able  to  obtain  what  they  want  at  around  $6.00. 
The  price  question  will  presumably  assume  a  brighter  as¬ 
pect  as  soon  as  the  new  selling  plan  is  fairly  in  operation. 
Architects  now  have  on  their  boards  a  large  amount  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  future  is  more  promising,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  liberal  development  along  lines  which  will  require 
more  brick  than  the  operations  of  last  year. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  in  ornamentation  of  buildings  in¬ 
creases  in  New  York.  Scarcely  a  building  of  importance  is 
under  construction  today  in  which  this  class  of  ornament 
doesn’t  play  a  prominent  part.  The  material  is  relatively 
cheap.  It  costs  less  to  handle  than  stone  and  the  effects 
are  quite  as  satisfactory.  The  one  who  watches  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  and  about  the  city  now  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  nearly  clay  ornaments  have  supplanted  those  of  stone 
or  other  material.  It  augurs  well  for  the  clay  industry  and 
it  indicates  that  the  artistic  talent  which  has  hitherto  been 
lavished  upon  stone  has  been  directed  toward  clay  with 
satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  it  would  -be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  anything  handsomer  or  more  in  harmony  with  the 
building  and  its  surroundings  than  some  of  these  clay  or¬ 
naments. 

Brick  as  a  paving  material  is  not  being  considered  in 
New  York  to  any  considerable  extent.  Brooklyn  has  some 
brick  pavements,  but  New  York  has  been  content  to  submit 
to  the  incompetency  of  the  asphalt  people  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
streets  in  many  localities.  They  are  as  plainly  manifest  as 
anything  can  be.  Brick  has  been  urged  upon  the  public 
works  department  for  years,  but  without  success.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  present  holds  out  no  promise  for 
improvement  in  the  future.  Even  Brooklyn,  since  it  came 
under  the  domination  of  New  York,  is  losing  its  excellent 
brick  pavements.  Stone  and  asphalt  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
material  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  progress  of  shipments  from  up  the  river  is  about  the 
same  as  usual  at  this  season.  The  arrivals  were  not  quite 
as  heavy,  showing  a  healthful  condition  of  the  market  so 
far  as  movement  is  concerned.  Buyers  have  not  taken  more 
than  they  wanted.  That  much  is  certain,  but  there  has 
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been  little  disposition  to  make  business  more  brisk  by  re¬ 
ducing  prices,  or  by  any  other  fictitious  methods.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  situation  remains  practically  un¬ 
changed  and  the  market  remains  steady  under  moderate 
demand  at  full  quotations.  Work  has  begun  on  the  new 
subway,  which  will  cause  a  demand  for  something  like 
125,000,000  brick  before  it  is  finished.  These  will  all  come 
from  up  the  river.  It  will  take  several  years  to  build,  but  the 
demand  will  be  continuous  and  those  firms  whose  output 
goes  in,  as  all  the  firms  in  the  combine  will  go  in,  will  feel 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  construction.  The  subway  may 
not  send  prices  up,  but  it  will  help  keep  them  steady  as  long 
as  the  construction  is  in  progress.  A.  Burton. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  MUSEUM  MAKES  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


A  complete  collection  of  the  clays  of  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  chief  desires  of  Professor  A.  N.  Crook,  curator  of  the 
Illinois  Satte  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Springfield,  Ill. 


BOOSTING  BRICK  BY  EXAMPLE. 


AS  was  said  editorially  in  these  columns  recently,  it  is 
not  only  refreshing  but  decidedly  encouraging  to  come 
across  a  man  who  is  boosting  brick  for  general  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  we  find  him  practicing  ,  what  he  preaches  by 
using  it  in  his  own  buildings.  There  is  illustrated  herewith 
an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  new  office  recently  erected  by 
T.  Bishop,  of  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  office  structure  as 
office  buildings  go,  but  it  is  complete  and  thorough  and  is  a 
model  in  itself  for  modern  construction  in  that  it  includes 
the  use  of  brick  in  the  building  itself,  clay  tile  on  its  roof, 
and  the  approved  method  of  fireproof 'floor  construction. 

The  brick  used  in  the  office  is  their  own  product,  the  main 
body  being  hard  red  face  and  the  monotony  of  the  red  being 
broken  by  black  end  brick.  Also,  the  black  end  brick  are  used 
to  make  the  sign  on  the  front.  The  roof  is  of  flat  shingle 
clay  tile,  made  in  Cloverport,  Ky.,  and  the  building  is 


Well  Built  Brick  Office  of  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


In  a  recent  talk  with  a  representative  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  Professor  Crook  declared  that  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  this  direction  should  be  exploited.  In  keeping  with 
this  view,  he  has  called  attention  in  his  bulletin-reports  to 
the  manufacture  of  clay  products  but  this  does  not  receive 
general  circulation.  Of  course,  his  aim  is  an  exhibit  of  all 
the  building  materials  native  and  those  used  in  Illinois.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  fund  for  this  purpose,  the  collection  has 
been  started,  but  the  clayworkers  are  not  represented. 
Marble,  limestone,  and  other  native  stones  were  sent  at  the 
expense  of  the  quarrymen,  and  although  the  display  is  lim¬ 
ited  it  is  attractive.  Although  it  is  hoped  to  secure  an  ap¬ 
propriation  at  some  time  for  this  purpose,  at  present  all 
specimens  are  sent  prepaid.  As  the  Illinois  museum  is  de¬ 
parting  from  the  traditional  idea  of  museums — a  dry  collec¬ 
tion  of  fossils,  stuffed  animals  and  birds — and  becoming  an 
interesting  sight,  thereby  attracting  more  visitors,  such  ex¬ 
hibits  should  prove  of  value  to  the  clay  industry.  Especially 
so,  as  the  names  of  donors  are  displayed  with  the  specimens. 

J.  H.  Madison. 


throughout  a  good  standing  example  of  the  plans  a  man 
should  follow  in  erecting  a  new  home. 

It  is  a  good  idea  and  the  right  kind  of  boosting,  and  we 
hope  to  see  more  of  it.  See  every  brick  man  showing  by  ex¬ 
ample  not  only  that  brick  and  clay  products  are  the  right 
thing  to  build  with,  but  demonstrating  in  his  own  work  how 
it  should  be  used. 

This  office  has  a  good  basement,  with  furnace  heat  and  all 
the  modern  conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  office,  but  the 
strong  feature  about  it  that  pleases  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
example  of  the  use  of  clay  products  through  and  through. 


Not  only  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  automobiles  quite 
conspicuous  in  this  country,  but  they  are  now  entering  into 
the  foreign  fields  quite  extensively,  too.  The  total  value  of 
automobile  exports  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends  in  mid¬ 
summer,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  fourteen  million  dollars. 
These  machines  go  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  to 
Canada  than  to  any  other  one  country,  but  they  seem  to  be 
going  practically  everywhere. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Oklahoma  Plant  for  Sale. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  to  pay  for  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  one  year.  We  have  a  fine  brick  plant  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  equipped  throughout  with  Raymond  machinery. 
We  built  it  two  years  ago  and  had  it  leased  until  August  1, 
at  which  time  we  took  charge  of  it  ourselves.  We  are  not 
practical  manufacturers,  however,  and  so  would  like  to  sell 
the  plant,  but  we  are  not  on  the  market  to  give  it  away.  We 
have  a  fine  quality  of  shale  and  burn  with  natural  gas. 

Stillen  &  Hampton. 


Kansas  Brick  Man  Has  Fair  Season. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  to  cover  renewal  of  subscription  and 
fountain  pen. 

Business  has  been  very  fair  with  us,  but  as  a  whole  the 
brick  business  is  very  bad  in  the  Kansas  gas  belt.  We  hope 
to  make  24,000,000  brick  at  our  plant.  There  are  no  new 
plants  going  up  in  this  section,  but  some  of  the  old  plants 
are  making  some  extensive  improvements.  The  Excelsior 
Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  is  installing  a  large  Haigh 
kiln,  and  putting  in  several  Bonnot  represses  and  Bonnot 
machines,  and  will  change  their  output  from  common  build¬ 
ing  brick  to  paving  brick.  They  expect  to  start  up  about 
the  middle  of  September  after  having  been  shut  down  for 
several  months.  Yours  truly, 

Fredonia,  Kansas.  P.  J.  Oppen. 


Are  Ciayworkers  Asleep  at  the  Switch? 

Friend  Randall — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  yearly  stereotyped 
letter  enclosing  bill,  and,  incidentally,  asking  for  news  items. 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  brick  industry,  you  ought  to 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  this  month,  commencing  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  we  are  to  hold  in  Chicago,  the  city  of  conven¬ 
tions,  an  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition, 
at  which  the  subjects  of  paving,  road  making  and  the  grade 
of  the  streets  is  to  be  discussed.  This  exposition  will  be 
attended  by  the  engineers,  purchasing  agents  and  city  au¬ 
thorities  from  far  and  near,  and  what  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  brick  industry  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  paving 
brick  concerns  have  agreed  to  push  their  interests  and  have 
a  joint  booth  and  display  booming  the  paving  brick  game, 
and  it  speaks  very  highly  for  the  concerns  so  exhibiting, 
that  while  they,  few  in  number,  'are  bearing  the  cost  of  this 
exhibit,  yet  they  are  not  talking  any  particular  block,  but 
are  advocating  the  use  of  the  paving  block  for  the  making 
of  roads,  and  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  I  think  it  is 
your  duty,  as  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the  paving  block 
industry,  that  you  devote  more  of  your  space  to  advocating 
the  get-together  idea  among  the  paving  brick  manufacturers. 

The  writer  does  a  good  deal  of  traveling  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  to  feel  sorrow  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  paving  brick  men  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Half 
of  the  plants  are  running  half  of  the  time,  and  some  are  shut 
down  completely.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  order  being 
landed  where  the  conditions  were  other  than  favorable;  in 


other  words,  like  young  birds  in  a  nest,  they  sit  back  with 
open  mouths  waiting  for  providence  to  throw  the  orders  to 
them,  while  other  paving  materials  are  out  stirring  up  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  their  goods. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  brick  men  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  get  together  and  inaugurate  a  systematic  campaign 
of  educatian  and  promotion,  that,  like  the  Irishman,  we  will 
have  to  run  our  plants  twenty-five  hours  a  day. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  these  arguments,  but 
I  do  feel  that  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  interested  in  this 
industry,  are  not  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
paving  brick  game. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chicago,  Ill.  E.  K.  Cormack. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


ALONG  the  Hackensack,  manufacturers  are  busy  turn¬ 
ing  out  brick,  most  of  which  is  sold  before  it  comes 
from  the  kilns.  The  weather  hasn’t  been  of  the  best 
the  latter  portion  of  the  season  because  of  rains,,  but  all  the 
first  part  it  was  ideal.  Contracts  in  hand  will  probably  carry 
cut  practically  everything  left  to  offer.  Toward  the  end 
of  this  month  makers  will  think  about  closing  for  the  season. 
It  gets  cold  and  uncertain  by  the  twentieth  of  September, 
and  often  brickmaking  is  a  precarious  process  following  that 
date.  Usually  there  are  cold  rains,  with  considerable 
frost  and  not  a  little  unsettled  weather. 

Prices  have  remained  up  pretty  well  this  season.  As 
high  as  $6.50  has  been  paid  in  instances,  though  $6.25  has 
been  outside  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  time.  At  these 
figures  there  has  been  little  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
product.  On  the  whole  the  season  will  close  with  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  record  to  show  for  the  work. 

Building  operations  have  lagged  in  some  of  the  Jersey 
districts  of  late.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  big  operations 
which  have  been  going  forward  all  the  time  and  are  not  yet 
finished.  These  have  consumed  brick  on  contract  about  as 
rapidly  as  those  who  held  the  contracts  could  get  them  out. 
But  there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  smaller  operations 
which  so  many  depend  upon  to  liven  up  things. 

It  has  developed  during  the  present  season  that  some  of 
the  makers  in  the  Raritan  section  have  been  forced  to  buy 
clay.  Not  that  their  own  beds  are  exhausted,  but  because 
something  other  than  they  had  was  required  in  the  making 
of  certain  goods  for  certain  orders.  It  is  not  stated  that 
this  outside  purchase  was  large,  but  it  was  large  enough 
and  may  be  only  an  indication  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  increased  demand  for  brick  of  special  sorts  has 
much  to  do  with  this  change  in  making,  in  some  localities 
at  least,  and  may  be  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  clays 
in  many  cases. 

The  question  of  roads  has  become  so  important  that  it  is 
a  topic  discussed  under  all  circumstances.  For  instance, 
the  new  amiasite  roads  are  ideal  for  tne  automobile.  But 
they  are  not  good  for  anything  else.  When  wet  or  icy  they 
are  worse  than  asphalt,  and  in  winter,  if  made  with  any 
crown  at  all,  it  i?  impossible  for  horses  to  stand  on  them, 
much  less  haul  loads.  The  macadam  road  is  doomed  since 
the  automobile  with  its  rubber  tire  has  come  to  grind  these 
roads  to  pov'der  and  throw  the  powder  over  the  adjacent 
landscape.  The  man  in  a  carriage,  on  a  bicycle  or  on  foot 
has  no  place  on  the  macadam  road  any  longer.  He  must, 
when  locomoting  in  any  one  of  these  three  ways,  keep  to  the 
ditch.  The  roads  are  rutted  where  the  automobile  tires  run 
and  the  difficulties  one  experiences  in  attempting  to  get  out 
of  them  when  he  would  are  such  as  to  discourage  further  at¬ 
tempts  at  travel. 

What  Newr  Jersey  wants  is  someone  to  come  along  with 
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a  materia]  which  will  overcome  these  objections  and  will  yet 
be  within  a  reasonable  limit  as  to  cost.  The  curious  feature 
about  this  entire  matter  is  that  these  people  do  not  realize 
that  they  have  such  a  material  and  are  annually  sending 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  it  to  other  States,  but 
are  utilizing  comparatively  little  at  home.  The  answer  to 
the  problem  is  brick.  If  some  one  could  enforce  that  argu¬ 
ment  with  Colonel  Stevens,  the  State  road  commissioner,  he 
would  undoubtedly  feel  better  and  surely  those  who  benefited 
by  the  good  roads  to  follow  would  feel  better,  too.  It  all 
seems  easy,  but  it  isn’t  and  it  is  unsafe  to  say  whether  this 
much-to-be-desired  object  will  ever  be  accomplished  or  not. 

A.  L.  B. 


THE  “HUMPING”  OF  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVEMENTS. 


From  all  sections  come  complaints  of  the  “humping”  of 
wood  block  pavements.  The  heavy  rains  that  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  following  the  unusually  dry  summer 
have  played  havoc  with  wood  block  pavements  everywhere. 
The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  of  September  1  likens  the  wood 
pavements  of  that  city  to  the  streets  in  a  region  cracked  and 
upheaved  by  earthquakes.  This  is  a  common  occurrence 
spring  and  fall  wherever  wood  block  pavements  are  used.  It 
was  first  chronicled  in  the  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker 
many  years  ago  and  the  matter  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
under  the  title,  “Idiosyncrasies  of  Wood  Block  Pavements,” 
and  was  illustrated  with  photographs  of  “humps,”  which  at 
the  time  seemed  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  were  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  phenomena,  one  peculiar  feature  of  which  is 
that  after  a  humped  pavement  has  been  repaired  there  is  al¬ 
ways  left  a  load  or  two  of  blocks,  which,  though  they  were 
taken  from  the  pavement,  cannot  be  replaced  in  the  same 
area  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  block.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  however  carefully  a  pavement  is  placed,  it  is  never 
quite  so  good  after  humping  as  before. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  ALTON. 


This  is  an  era  of  publicity;  the  benefits  of  advertising 
were  never  so  much  appreciated  as  at  the  present  time.  Many 
municipalities  are  profiting  by  a  liberal  and  intelligent  use 
of  printers’  ink.  The  town  of  Alton  is  an  illustrious  exam¬ 
ple.  Through  the  boom  committee  of  its  Board  of  Trade,  a 
body  of  progressive  business  men,  headed  by  that  distin¬ 
guished  clayworker,  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton  is  letting  the  out¬ 
side  world  know  the  advantages  it  offers  as  a  manufacturing 
center,  and  they  are  many.  One  interesting  fact  developed 
in  the  round-up  is  related  by  one  of  the  town’s  historians,  who 
declares  that  but  little  more  than  a  generation  ago  St.  Louis 
was  known  as  “the  town  across  the  river  from  Alton,”  where¬ 
as  now  Alton  is  known  as  “the  town  across  the  river  from 
St.  Louis.”  One  city,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens, 
has  grown  and  prospered,  while  the  other,  with  equal  natural 
resources,  has  been  “asleep  at  the  switch.”  The  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizens  of  Alton  have  awakened  to  their  opportunities 
and  are  determined  to  regain  in  part  the  lost  prestige  and 
influence  as  an  industrial  center  to  which  their  natural  re¬ 
sources  entitle  them.  Alton  has  many  natural  advantages 
compared  with  other  cities  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  cheap  fuel,  an  abundance  of  raw  material 
and  cheap  transportation  by  rail  and  river.  Any  readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker  who  have  a  mind  to  embark  in  the  brick 
business  or  any  other  industrial  enterprise,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  cannot  do  better  than  to  get  into 
communication  with  affable  Eb  Rodgers,  president  Alton 
Board  of  Trade,  Alton,  Ill. 


Census  figures  are  excellent  things  that  would  be  worth 
a  lot  more  if  we  could  get  them  while  they  are  fresh. 


THE  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION. 


READERS  OF  THE  CLAY-WORKER 
will  find  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  “Clay  Show”  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  March  7  to  12  next,  in 
the  announcement  on  page  315  of  this 
issue.  The  sketch  of  the  floor  plan 
of  the  Coliseum  gives  an  idea  of  the 
immense  size  of  that  great  show 
place.  As  large  as  it  is,  though,  there  will  be  none  too  much 
space  if  the  clayworkers  of  the  country  make  as  good  use  of 
it  as  they  should.  This  enterprise  was  conceived  with  the 
sole  idea  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  all  clay 
products,  and  if  it  is  properly  and  generously  supported  by 
those  directly  interested,  a  decided  benefit  will  be  realized 
by  everyone  connected  with  the  business.  Those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  not  already  taken  space  are  urgently  requested 
to  get  into  communication  with  F.  L.  Hopley,  secretary  of 
the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  815  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  Chicago,  and  arrange  for  sufficient  space  to  make 
an  effective  display.  No  matter  what  line  of  ware  is  made  it 
should  be  exhibited.  It  is  particularly  important  to  make 
convincing  displays  of  fireproof  building  materials,  that  visit¬ 
ors  may  be  impressed  with  the  superior  merits  and  economy 
of  burned  clay  as  a  structural  material.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  merely  claim  these  advantages,  but  the  facts  should  be 
demonstrated  so  that  the  prospective  builders  of  the  nation 
may  be  convinced  and  carry  home  with  them  from  the  Clay 
Show  fixed  impressions  that  will  influence  them  in  all  sub¬ 
sequent  building  operations.  Clayworkers  themselves  are 
aware  of  the  merits  of  clay  products,  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
need  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  but  their  customers, 
many  of  them,  do  need  light,  and  the  “Clay  Show”  may  be 
made  the  means  of  affording  it.  Mr.  Clayworker,  it  is  up  to 
you  to  make  this  show  a  success.  If  you  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be  it  will  mark  a  great  step  forward  and  make  an 
impression  upon  the  building  world  that  will  prove  of  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  clay  business. 
Don’t  miss  your  opportunity;  turn  to  page  315,  note  the  plans 
offered,  and  write  to  Secretary  Hopley  at  once  for  such  other 
information  as  you  may  desire.  In  the  language  of  the  street, 
“Get  in  the  game.” 

BLOTTER  ADVERTISING. 


The  Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Company,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  is 
putting  out  a  blotter  which  seems  to  us  to  ask  a  number  of 
questions  that  will  cause  any  dealer  or  user  of  colors  to  do 
a  little  bit  of  thinking,  and  the  final  question  has  just  enough 
blunt  cheerfulness  about  it  to  make  one  remember  having 
read  it. 

This  blotter  follows  one  which  that  company  sent  out 
some  time  ago,  and  was  their  “THEN”  blotter,  the  present 
one  is  the  “NOW”  blotter,  and  is  gotten  up  as  follows: 

NOW— Isn’t  it  strange  that  “Clinton”  colors  are  the  only 
ones  imitated?  Doesn’t  that  prove  to  you  that  “Clinton” 
colors  are  the  best? 

Wouldn’t  the  imitators  try  to  sell  some  other  brand  if 
they  thought  it  was  as  good  as  “Clinton?” 

Don’t  you  suppose  they  have  tested  out  all  the  makes 
and  found  “Clinton”  to  be  the  best? 

With  our  trade  mark  registered  do  you  think  we  would 
allow  this  thing  to  go  on  if  these  imitators  had  an  article 
that  could  compare  with  ours  and  hurt  our  trade? 

Gosh!  What  more  do  you  want? 


If  half  of  the  material  other  than  clay  products  claimed  to 
be  fireproof  were  half  as  near  fireproof  as  they  are  claimed 
to  be  there  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  demand  for  fire 
brick  and  other  fireproof  clay  products. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
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need  is  more  of  the  physical  or  trade  school  training  along 
with  the  book  learning  to  use  up  their  surplus  physical  en¬ 
ergies  and  make  real  men  out  of  them. 

* *  *  * 

A  proper  nozzle,  plenty  of  water,  and  good  pressure  be¬ 
hind  it,  makes  a  simple  and  efficient  stripping  device  that 
many  clay  workers  can  make  good  use  of. 

*  *  * 

Municipal  pride  and  city  boosting  is  quite  the  fad  these 
days  and  it  is  doing  good,  because  the  people  pretty  generally 
realize  that  the  greatest  boost  for  a  city  is  to  put  its  high¬ 
ways  and  buildings  in  excellent  shape. 

*  *  * 

Clay  ditching  machinery  helps  the  drain  tile  business  by 
relieving  the  work  of  putting  it  in  and  now  if  we  can  just 
get  machinery  that  will  lay  brick  in  the  wall  like  some  that 
will  take  it  into  and  out  of  kilns,  we  will  be  in  shape  to 
boost  brick  as  the  most  economical  building  material  as  well 
as  the  best. 

*  *  * 

Not  only  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  brick  manufacturer 
to  use  his  own  brick  in  erecting  his  office  and  show  room  and 
make  display  panels  therein,  but  it  is  also  a  good  thing 
to  have  an  exhibit  in  this  same  manner  in  as  many  public 
places  as  practical  within  his  territory,  because  such  things 
often  bring  trade  that  might  otherwise  not  be  found. 

MAKE  THE  AUTO  BOOST  BRICK  PAVING. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

226  East  Ohio  St.  T,  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  [Inc.],  Indianapolis. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  drouth  did  some  damage  to  crops,  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
after  all  and  the  country  is  really  in  excellent  shape. 

#  *  * 

One  of  the  best  promoters  for  brick  paving  is  the  man 
that  does  the  best  job  of  it  and  manages  to  get  thb  fact  prop¬ 
erly  known. 

#  *  * 

« 

We  are  now  having  the  annual  school  reform  and  changing 
off  and  buying  a  few  new  school  books  to  help  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  along. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  superiority  of  the  brick 
home  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  one  never  regrets  it 
and  the  man  without  one  often  wants  it. 

*  *  * 

There  has  developed  lately  some  agitation  for  seven  great 
highways  across  the  continent.  It  is  a  good  idea  if  they 
will  just  carry  it  out  and  pave  them  with  brick. 

*  x.  * 

There  may  be  some  decrease  in  the  copper  ore  produc¬ 
tion,  as  reported  by  the  government,  but  if  there  is  any  de¬ 
crease  in  the  output  of  copper  stocks  for  sale  we  have  not 
heard  of  it. 

*  #  * 

It  really  looks  like  the  country  gets  along  just  as  well 
with  Congress  adjourned  as  with  it  in  session,  and  there  is 
less  grumbling.  The  next  thing  we  know  some  man  will 
be  wanting  to  make  a  motion  that  Congress  stay  adjourned. 

*  »  * 

R.  T.  Crane,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  valves  and 
steam  specialties,  has  in  recent  utterances  severely  ar¬ 
raigned  big  colleges  and  universities,  claiming  that  there  is 
more  wild  oatk  sowing  than  there  is  wisdom  garnered  among 
most  of  them.  What  those  wild-oats-sowing  college  boys 


The  auto  is,  or  should  be,  made  an  active  advocate  of 
brick  paving.  It  is  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  paving  brick 
to  agitate  the  matter  and  keep  it  alive  before  the  minds 
of  automobile  owners  and  clubs,  because  it  will  do  lots  of 
good  if  handled  right,  and  they  have  certainly  got  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  evidence  to  back  it  up. 

There  is  no  need  for  going  into  elaborate  details  here  over 
the  fact  that  a  brick-paved  street  or  road  makes  the  best 
speedway  for  automobiles,  because  these  points  are  pretty 
well  known  to  every  paving  brick  manufacturer.  He  kDows 
of  the  better  grip  it  gives  to  the  wheels,  the  freedom  from 
skidding  as  compared  to  asphalt,  and  the  superior  points 
generally  of  a  properly  paved  brick  street  or  roadway. 

What  we  are  after  here  is  to  urge  that  these  points  be 
kept  alive  and  actively  before  the  automobile  people,  both 
individually  and  in  their  associations  and  clubs,  so  that  they 
will  not  only  speak  in  favor  of  brick  for  paving  when  called 
upon  to  voice  their  sentiments,  but  will  take  the  initiative 
and  turn  boosters  for  brick  paving. 


dry  kilns  and  clay  products. 


The  manufacturers  of  clay  products  are  conspicuous  users 
of  dry  kilns  themselves.  The  same  people  that  make  lots 
of  dry  kiln  apparatus  for  the  clay  products  people  also  make 
kilns  for  the  lumber  and  woodworking  industries.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  being  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  dry  kiln  people 
through  being  conspicuous  users,  it  should  put  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  men  in  an  excellent  position  to  boost  clay  products  for 
kiln  building  among  the  woodworking  industries.  There  is 
room  for  lots  of  good  mission  work  along  this  line  and 
every  brick  and  hollow  block  man  should  make  it  a  point 
to  keep  the  subject  alive  before  the  kiln  builders  and  urge 
them  to  advocate  brick  and  hollow  block  for  kiln  construc¬ 
tion  everywhere.  The  insurance  people  approve  of  fireproof 
construction  and  also  it  makes  for  economy  in  heat.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  pretty  thoroughly  that  dry  kiln  walls 
made  of  hollow  block  will  shve  enough  in  heat  that  radiates 
through  the  ordinary  dry  kiln  wall  to  soon  more  than  pay 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  such  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  the  average  man  is  inclined  to  think.  Of  course,  the 
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saw  mill  man  feels  that  he  has  lumber  right  at  hand  and 
that  it  costs  him  practically  nothing  to  build  a  kiln  with  it. 
Yet  he  does  pay  for  it  every  day  he  operates  it.  Pays  in  in¬ 
surance,  in  the  loss  of  heat  through  radiation,  and  through 
lack  of  efficiency,  pays  enough  often  that  he  could  well  afford 
to  spend  more  money  and  put  in  kilns  made  of  clay  products. 

It  is  these  things  that  the  clay  products  people  who  use 
lots  of  kilns  themselves  should  keep  insistently  before  the 
kiln  men  and  impress  on  them  the  importance  of  urging  the 
necessity  of  kilns  built  with  fireproof  construction  for  use  in 
the  woodworking  industry. 


THE  PAVED  ALLEY  WAY. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  what  the  automobile  has 
done  in  the  way  of  boosting  brick  street  paving  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  improved  roadways  may  be  enlarged  upon  materially 
in  what  it  may  do  in  the  future  to  the  alley  way? 

The  old  time  alley  and  the  auto  do  not  go  well  together. 
There  is  need  for  more  width  and  there  will  likely  be  more 
attention  concentrated  on  this  matter  soon.  Cities  will 
begin  to  widen  their  alleys  and  to  pave  them  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  automobiles. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  these  pages  heretofore  to 
possibilities  for  development  in  alley  pavement.  There  has 
already  been  a  fair  share  of  it,  but  with  the  auto  coming 
into  wide  general  use  it  looks  like  this  alley  problem  is  go¬ 
ing  to  assume  greater  proportions.  Not  only  will  more  of 
them  be  nicely  paved,  but  more  of  them  will  be  made  wider 
so  as  to  have  room  for  turning  in  and  for  passing,  so  that  the 
alley  paving  in  the  future  will  call  for  at  least  twice  as  many 
brick  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

So,  keep  your  eye  on  this  alley  business  and  the  effect  the 
coming  of  the  auto  is  having  on  it,  because  it  looks  like  there 
is  a  good  place  to  do  some  boosting  of  paving  brick. 


THE  MERRY  WAR  OF  HOUSE  PLANS. 


There  never  was  a  time  where  there  was  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  and  notions  and  offerings  in  the  way  of  house  plans. 
Neither  was  there  ever  a  time  when  so  many  different  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  concerned  with  promoting  house-building  ideas 
and  of  offering  house  plans  in  one  form  and  another  as  a 
means  of  promoting  their  own  business. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  where  or  how  it  began,  but  the  trade 
papers  along  the  line  of  lumber  industries  are  perhaps  the 
starters  of  it.  Some  papers  calculated  originally  for  use  by 
the  retail  dealers  in  lumber,  others  going  to  the  carpenter 
and  builder,  and,  ofTeourse,  back  of  all  these  are  the  archi¬ 
tectural  papers  that  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  nestors 
of  the  house  plan  publishing  business,  and  they  are  still  at 
it  in  their  usual  dignified  and  thorough  manner.  But,  what 
is  in  my  mind  now  is  the  great  mass  of  offerings  by  a  wide 
variety  of  different  publications  which  have  grown  up  now 
into  what  might  be  appropriately  regarded  as  the  merry 
war  of  house  plans. 

Not  only  are  lumber  and  building  material  papers  full  of 
them  and  publishing  houses  get  out  great  books  of  house 
plans  in  miniature,  with  arrangements  for  supplying  blue 
prints  in  detail,  but  many  of  the  family,  farm,  and  house¬ 
keeping  papers  have  gotten  into  the  game  lately  until  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  it  all. 

Go  into  a  news  store  carrying  a  full  line  of  periodicals 
and  unless  you  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  progress 
of  late  you  will  likely  be  astonished  not  only  at  the  great 
number  of  publications  of  the  house  and  garden  class  and 
of  the  family  fashions  and  of  housekeeping  topics,  but  you 
will  find  in  nearly  all  of  them  that  house  planning  is  a  great 
feature.  Many  of  them  have  prize  contests,  some  for  floor 
plans,  some  for  kitchens,  some  for  one  thing  and  some  for 
another,  but  everywhere  all  around  there  are  house  plans 


staring  one  in  the  face  and  consisting  of  everything  from  a 
little  two  by  four  bungalow  to  a  mansion. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  are  freakish  and  impractical, 
but  many  of  them  are  good,  and  undoubtedly  out  of  it  all  the 
general  public  is  not  only  being  educated  to  but  is  being  in¬ 
spired  with  a  desire  to  build  more  attractive  homes,  and  it 
is  very  likely  does  much  to  encourage  building. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  the  question  that  it  raises  in  our 
mind  is  just  how  much  are  the  brick  men  getting  out  of  it 
and  how  closely  are  they  allying  themselves  with  this  work? 
It  is  not  possible  to  keep  up  with  all  of  it,  but  a  suggestion 
that  occurs  is  that  every  brick  man  can  periodically  make 
the  rounds  and  gather  up  quite  a  string  of  these  publications 
with  house-plan  offerings  of  various  kinds,  take  them  home 
and  go  over  them  carefully,  select  those  that  seem  of  inter¬ 
est  and  worth  while  and  especially  those  that  are  suitable  to 
the  use  of  brick,  and  take  them  to  his  local  newspaper  man 
and  have  a  little  heart-to-heart  talk  about  house  planning, 
the  new  home  and  the  use  of  brick.  He  can  by  this  means 
keep  himself  and  his  product  identified  with  the  house-plan 
idea  and  before  the  people  in  such  a  shape  as  to  encourage 
the  use  of  brick.  He  can  do  himself  good,  promote  the  use 
of  brick,  and  serve  a  good  turn  to  the  local  editor  all  at  the 
same  time  by  following  out  this  suggestion  in  the  right  spirit. 


MACHINERY  AS  “GEORGE.” 


That  cartoonist  who  has  popularized  the  saying,  “Let 
George  do  it,”  might  well  start  another  series  with  good 
meaning  as  well  as  amusement  to  it  by  making  machinery 
take  the  place  of  George. 

In  other  words,,  we  need  a  little  impressive  reminding 
now  and  then  that  burdensome  and  terious  parts  of  work, 
the  part  we  dread  and  don’t  want  to  do  because  it  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  some  reason  or  other,  may  often  be  performed 
by  some  modern  machine  or  appliance.  Substituting  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  of  this  kind  for  the  comical  George 
we  may  well  take  up  the  slogan,  “Let  George  d*  it,”  and  make 
of  it  an  implement  to  inspire  progress. 

The  correct  idea  of  progressive  industry  is  in  striving 
to  eliminate  the  tedious,  burdensome,  disagreeable  physical 
labor  and  make  machinery  and  appliances  do  it.  Therefore, 
there  is  something  appealingly  appropriate  about  the  idea 
of  designating  labor-saving  machinery  and  devices  as  George 
and  then  planning  to  “let  George  do  it.” 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  TO  THE  FORE. 


Up  to  the  present  year  it  is  .the  automobile  in  various 
forms  that  has  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  and  has  had 
the  spotlight  turned  on  it  generally  by  speedway  contests, 
endurance  contests,  cross-country  tours,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  but  now  the  motor  truck  is  coming  to  the  fore,  the  solid 
business  end  of  the  proposition. 

Automobiles,  primarily,  were  things  of  pleasure,  and  even 
they  have  now  gotten  into  the  business  world,  and  run-abouts 
are  used  instead  of  buggies  for  city  salesmen  and  instead  of 
street  cars,  but  the  big  thing  for  the  industrial  world  is  the 
development  in  motor  trucks.  This  branch  of  the  business 
is  now  receiving  more  attention  at  promotion  than  heretofore. 
Partly  because  the  attention  of  promoters  has  been  centered 
on  the  automobile  proper  and  partly  because  it  has  taken  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  experimenting  to  develop  just  the  kind  of  truck 
best  suited  for  the  industrial  world. 

As  showing  how  the  motor  truck  is  getting  in  the  spot¬ 
light  now,  we  have  before  us  a  detailed  account  of  a  trip 
made  by  A.  L.  Westgard,  of  the  Saurer  Motor  Company, 
Plainfield,  N.  J..  across  the  western  part  of  the  continent 
from  Denver  to  Los  Angeles.  This  truck  was  shipped  back 
to  Denver  and  then  made  a  trip  across  me  continent. 

We  may  presume,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  idea,  of 
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making  this  ocean-to-ocean  trip  is  to  advertise  a  specific 
truck,  but  aside  from  that  it  helps  advertise  and  develop  the 
motor  truck  industry  and  demonstrates  the  hardihood  of  a 
good  motor  truck  under  trying  service.  It  is  not  a  speed 
contest  like  some  of  the  automobiles,  but  a  sort  of  endur¬ 
ance  contest  to  demonstrate  both  the  wearing  qualities  of 
the  motor  truck  and  its  ability  to  cover  rough  ground. 

There  seems  no  question  of  the  future  of  the  motor  truck 
for  hauling  everything  from  flowers  to  brick  and  stone.  In 
the  larger  cities  they  are  rapidly  replacing  the  heavy  drays 
and  light  delivery  rigs,  being  used  by  the  department  stores, 
florists,  confectioners,  and  then  by  the  people  requiring  heavy 
trucks  such  as  distilleries,  iron  and  steel  people,  lumber 
people,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  what  eventually  they 
will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  brick  business  for  the 
hauling  of  brick  through  the  town  and  delivering  them  to 
the  railroads  for  shipment. 

Moreover,  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  motor  truck  business  now  that  any  man  can,  by 
enough  investigation,  find  some  truck  peculiarly  suited  to 
any  work  of  service  be  may  desire  of  it.  Therefore,  the 
thing  for  those  to  do  who  are  interested  in  the  motor  truck 
business  is  to  get  in  touch  with  motor  manufacturers,  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  get  catalogues  and  descriptive 
matter  and  carefully  investigate  all  of  them  with  a  view  to 
finding  that  which  best  meets  their  own  peculiar  needs. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


The  paper  by  Engineer  H.  P.  Brown  on  the  “Serious  In¬ 
jury  to  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Building  by  Electrolysis,”  to 
which  our  scribe.  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  refers  in  his  contribu¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  on  page  270  of  this  issue,  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Engineering  News.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  the  pamphlets  are  offered  to  those  desiring 
them  at  25  cents  per  copy.  Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to 
the  Engineering  News  Publishing  Company,  1220  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  pamphlet  contains  additional  data  and 
illustrations. 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 


The  mule — he  is  a  gentle  beast, 

And  so  is  man. 

He’s  satisfied  to  he  the  least; 

And  so  is  man. 

Like  man,  he  may  be  taught  some  tricks; 

He  does  his  work  from  8  to  6; 

The  mule — when  he  gets  mad,  he  kicks; 

And  so  does  man. 

The  mule — he  has  a  load  to  pull; 

And  so  has  man. 

He’s  happiest  when  he  is  full; 

And  so  is  man. 

Like  man,  he  holds  a  patient  poise, 

And  when  his  work’s  done  will  rejoice. 

The  mule — he  likes  to  hear  his  voice; 

And  so  does  man. 

The  mule — he  has  his  faults,  ’tis  true; 

And  so  has  man. 

He  does  some  things  he  should  not  do; 

And  so  does  man. 

Like  man,  he  doesn’t  yearn  for  style. 

But  wants  contentment  all  the  while. 

The  mule— he  has  a  lovely  smile; 

And  so  has  man. 

The  mule  is  sometimes  kind  and  good; 

And  so  is  man. 

He  eats  all  kinds  of  breakfast  food; 

And  so  does  man. 

Like  man,  he  balks  at  gaudy  dress 
And  all  outlandish  foolishness. 

The  mule’s  accused  of  mulishness; 

And  so  is  man. 

— Cynthia  Scott,  in  Missouri  Ruralist. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  321. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  333.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

A  party  to  co-operate  in  exploiting  a 
valuable  clay  property  in  Illinois.  Ad 
dress  REFRACTORY, 

4  7  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

I  am  looking  for  a  good  business 
opening  or  farm.  Price  must  be  right. 
Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address 

C.  W.,  BOX  965, 

4  6  d  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc  ,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  321,  322  and  323. 


“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


The  Greatest  Paving  Brick  Machine 

The  greatest  Paving  Brick  Plants  in  the  country — the  plants  where  capacity  and 
quality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are 
installed  to  raise  the  clay  trade  to  its  highest  plane  of  quality — in  such  plants  the 
No.  65  Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and  enriching 
the  business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  machine  has  been  installed  they  attain 
the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known  in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing 
the  quality.  Here,  then,  is  a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again 
wherever  it  is  installed.  Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them 


The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machtne. 


embodying  the  same  high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able  to 
run  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  output.  No  matter  what  machinery  or  appliance 
you  may  want,  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it  so  long 
as  it  is  used  in  the  clay  trade,  we  can  supply  it. 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacturer  of  Paving 
Brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class 
throughout,  the  material  used  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
highest  standard.  The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  on  request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Ci  \t-Wobkeb. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


PAVING  BRICK  PRESS 

The  paved  street  cause  is  often  injured  by  inferior  brick.  If  every  Paving  Brick  were 
up  to  the  quality  that  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  an  Eagle  Repress,  brick  streets  would 
be  more  popular  than  they  are  today.  The  life  of  the  brick  street  is  in  the  quality  of  its 
construction  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  We  cannot  answer  for  the  proper  building 
of  the  street,  but  we  can  answer  for  the  proper  pressing  of  any  street  paver. 

There  is  no  press  built  which  will  do  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  that  has  been 
turned  out  by  the  Eagle  Repress.  It  leads  because  of  the  principle  of  its  construction, 


the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship.  Any  paving  brick  manufacturer  can  save 
money  as  well  as  make  it  by  using  this  best-of-all  Represses. 

Full  particulars  for  the  asking.  We  manufacture  every  machine  and  appliance  used 

to  make  clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


BUY  CAPACITY  AND  QUALITY 

When  you  buy  a  pan  to  make  paving  brick  you  are  most  interested  in  the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  pan  to 
stand  up  under  that  capacity. 

A  pan  which  will  grind  200  tons  of  clay  a  day  and  grind  it  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  without  delays  for  break¬ 
ages  is  worth  much  more  to  you  than  a  pan  which  will  grind  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  material  and 
maintain  even  that  speed  at  the  cost  of  frequent  repairs.  The  one  pan  may  be  cheaper  at  first,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Our  pans  are  most  carefully  built  to  insure  a  uniform,  never-lagging  capacity.  They 
are  built  to  make  them  exempt  from  repair  bills  and  will  perform  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  capacity  without  fre¬ 
quent  annoying  and  expensive  delays.  There  are  features  in  our  pan  which  are  interesting  to  know  about  because 
they  make  up  that  quality  characteristic  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  pans.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  all  about  them  on  request.  We  build  several  dozen  styles  and  sizes  and  can  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 
There  are  no  better  pans  built  anywhere  than  ours,  and  few,  if  any,  as  good. 

Our  line  includes  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  by  the  Clayworker. 
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c.  W.  Able  and  R.  H.  Ethridge  have  established  a  small 
brick  plant  at  Saluda,  S.  C. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Cainesville  (Mo.)  brick  plant  is 
now  in  full  operation,  the  first  kiln  having  been  burned  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  Forest  Grove  Tile  and  Brick  Company  has  recently 
been  incorporated  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore.  They  will  erect  a 
plant  of  30,000  capacity. 

The  Marshall  Brick  Works,  of  Marshall,  Texas,  has  been 
organized  by  Charles  J.  Cobb,  W.  H.  Pugh  and  J.  W.  Dit- 
wiler.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $40,000. 

The  Ba>  View  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  the 
new  concern  recently  organized  at  Bay  View,  AVash.,  by  C. 

B.  Mayhugh,  of  Demos,  Ohio,  and  H.  B.  Elliott,  of  Bay  View. 

The  Adamantine  Clay  Products -Company,  of  Martinsburg, 
AV.  Ara.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
brickmaking  plant  to  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of  Day- 

ton,  Ohio. 

The  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Minn.,  has  been  very  successful  this  season  in  the  sale  of 
clay  tile  silos,  having  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  State  no 
less  than  twenty-five. 

James  AV.  Hoskins,  of  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick 
Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  recently  booked  an  order  for 
his  firm  for  a  large  shipment  of  brick  to  Mattoon,  Ill.,  to  be 
used  for  the  pavements  of  that  city. 

Straight  Brothers,  of  Adel,  Iowa,  have  purchased  the  tile 
factory  of  Harris  &  Co.,  and  will  operate  it  in  connection 
with  their  own  plant.  The  factory  was  started  in  1883,  but 
for  some  reason  has  not  been  very  successful. 

The  Art  Tile  Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  which  John  T. 
Baliard  is  president;  AV.  G.  Smith,  vice-president,  and  M. 
Macies,  secretary,  has  been  formed  to  succeed  the  National 
Mosaic  Tile  Company,  to  manufacture  floor  tile  exclusively. 

A.  Carpenter  and  others  have  purchased  the  tile  plant 
of  Matthews  &  Budlong,  at  Traer,  Iowa,  the  consideration  be¬ 
ing  960  acres  of  land  in  Canada.  Mr.  Matthews  will  manage 
the  plant  until  the  close  of  the  season,  at  which  time  he 
will  go  to  Canada. 

The  Aldridge  Brick  Company,  of  Dutchess  Junction,  N. 
Y.,  has  secured  an  option  on  the  Wappinger  Falls  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  with  its  thirty-five  acres  of  land  and  docks.  As  soon 
as  the  deal  is  closed,  ihe  new  machinery  will  be  installed 
and  the  plant  will  be  operated  to  full  capacity. 

The  old  plant  of  the  Red  Wing  Unit  Stoneware  Company, 
at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  is  being  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  New 
machinery  is  being  installed  and  it  is  anticipated  by  the  first 
of  October  that  the  plant  will  be  in  shape  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  Mr.  Gary  is  manager  of  the 
plant. 

James  A.  Long  and  Charles  G.  McIntosh,  of  Portland,  Ind., 
and  John  F.  Miller,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  have  organized  a  com¬ 
pany  to  be  known  as  the  Springfield  Drain  Tile  Company, 
with  $30,000  capital  stock.  Twenty-five  acres  of  land  has 
been  purchased  east  of  this  city  on  which  they  will  erect  a 
six-kiln  drain  tile  plant. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  had 
a  most  satisfactory  trade  the  past  summer,  with  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  any  slackening  as  the  cooler  season  approaches. 
Mr.  John  Andres,  the  manager  of  the  company,  is  at  present 
supplying  brick  for  six  school  buildings,  one  church,  fifteen 
residences  and  a  laundry  building. 

The  Standard  Shale  Brick  plant  at  Youngville,  Pa.,  which 
was  deserted  by  its  owners  nearly  three  years  ago,  has 
changed  owners.  The  Bradford  Brick  Company,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  has  bought  the  property  and  applied  for  a  charter  under 
the  name  of  The  Youngville  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The 
new  company  is  increasing  the  capacity.  This  last  purchase 
puts  the  Bradford  company  at  the  head  of  eight  brick  plants 
scattered  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  Young¬ 


ville  branch  will  turn  out  five  kinds  of  goods,  paving,  re¬ 
pressed,  facers,  fillers  and  tile. 

N.  A.  Austin  will  erect  a  factory  at  Addison,  Mich.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  clay  shingles. 

J.  F.  Jenkins  and  J.  H.  Curry  will  establish  a  brick  plant 
at  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  to  be  known  as  the  Broad  River  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  New  Lexington  Brick  Company,  of  New  Lexington, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  by  W.  H.  Brown  and  others  with 
$50,000  capital  stock. 

The  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  in  its  plant  which  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  opposite  their  present 
plant  which  they  will  use  for  the  enlargement  of  the  works. 

The  brick  plant  at  Lewis,  Iowa,  has  been  purchased  by 
Anton  Vogt  and  sons.  The  entire  plant  is  being  remodeled, 
and  will  be  running  in  a  short  time  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  20,000  brick. 

John  Schwinn,  owner  of  the  brick  yards  at  Doniphan  and 
Aurora,  Neb.,  died  recently  at  Kansas  City,  AIo.,  while  en 
route  to  Excelsior  Springs  in  search  for  health.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  six  grown  children. 

The  plant  of  the  Suburban  Brick  Company,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  which  was  closed  for  a  week,  has  begun  operations 
again.  During  the  shut-down  necessary  repairs  were  made 
to  the  machinery  and  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  stables  of  the  Empire  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  street  and  East  River,  New  York 
City,  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  during  which  fifteen 
horses  were  roasted  to  death.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
about  $5,000. 

Hervey  Haigh,  the  kiln  man  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  writes  that 
business  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  turn  with  the  cooler 
weather,  and  September  orders  have  been  very  gratifying. 
Among  other  kilns  now  under  way  is  a  very  large  continuous 
kiln  for  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company,  of  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Brick  Company,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
has  installed  an  apparatus  for  burning  brick  with  crude  oil 
instead  of  coal,  as  heretofore.  They  are  pleased  with  the 
experiment  as  far  as,  they  have  gone  and  feel  confident  that 
they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  much  better  brick  at  a  lower 
cost  than  heretofore. 

Contracts  have  been  closed  for  the  erection  of  a  modern 
fireproof  paving  brick  plant  for  the  Huntington  Clay  Products 
Company,  of  Huntington.  W.  ATa.  The  plant,  which  is  to 
have  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day,  will  be  equipped 
throughout  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances.  T.  L. 
Millard  is  at-  the  head  of  the  concern. 

The  fire  brick  plant  of  W.  H.  Wynn  &  Co.,  at  Blue  Ball, 
Pa.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  General  Refractories  Com¬ 
pany  and  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  company  s 
other  plants  at  Sandy  Ridge  and  Claysburg,  Pa.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  has  another  plant  in  course  of  construction  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  They  are  making  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
Blue  Ball  plant. 

The  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  of  Slidell,  La., 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  adjoining  their  present 
plant  and  will  at  once  begin  the  enlargement  of  their  plant, 
which  has  been  made  necessary  owing  to  the  increase  of 
their  business.  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen,  during  his  trip  through 
the  north,  closed  a  contract  with  Hervey  Haigh,  of  Catskill, 
N.  Y„  for  a  Haigh  kiln  of  200,000  daily  capacity.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
men  and  his  associates  have  been  investigating  kilns  for 
some  time  and  decided  on  the  Haigh  kiln  only  after  mature 
deliberations. 

George  Cochonis,  a  laborer  employed  by  the  Purington 
Paving  Brick  Company,  was  electrocuted  recently  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  move  some  wires  belonging  to  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  which  had  become  entangled  in  the  boom 
of  the  brick  company’s  locomotive  crane.  Cochonis  was  em- 
ploved.  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  in  assisting  in  unloading 
coal  at  the  brick  yards,  the  locomotive  crane  being  used  in 
this  work.  In  some  manner  the  thirty-foot  boom  on  the 
crane  caught  in  the  wires  of  the  electric  light  company  which 
pass  through  the  yards  and  it  became  necessary  to  stop  the 
crane.  The  engineer  in  charge  instructed  the  switchman  to 
block  the  trucks  of  the  crane  so  that  it  could  be  lowered 
away  from  the  wires,  but  while  preparations  were  being 
made  for  this,  Cochonis  climbed  out  on  the  boom,  unknown 
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to  the  others,  and  endeavored  to  remove  the  wires  with  his 
hands. 

The  W.  C.  Terrel  Brick  Company,  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  is 
installing  new  machinery  which  will  enable  them  to  increase 
their  capacity. 

W.  T.  Hall,  of  Bastrop,  La.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  stiff  mud  brick  machinery,  and  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

John  D.  Hosfield,  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Dillsburg  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Works  at  Dills- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  will  put  same  in  operation  at  once. 

T.  W.  Spinks,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Covington,  Ky., 
has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  His  assets  are 
given  at  $239,000  and  his  liabilities  at  $166,000,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  his  brick  plant. 

The  Woodland  Clay  Company,  of  Woodland,  Ill.,  is  being 
improved  and  enlarged  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
both  the  dryer  and  the  kiln.  A  new  steam  shovel  will  also 
be  added  to  the  equipment. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Co-operative  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  has  taken  over  the  I.  S.  Finkle  brick  yard  at  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa,  and  will  at  once  put  same  in  condition  to 
make  both  pressed  brick  and  tile  and  roofing  tile. 

Application  has  been  made  for  the  charter  of  a  new  con¬ 
cern  to  be  known  as  the  New  Hope  Shale  Brick  Company, 
of  New  Hope,  Pa.  Those  interested  are  John  B.  Myers, 
Jacob  D.  Landes.  Edward  L.  Meyers,  Eugene  L.  Packer  and 
Thomas  A.  Deise. 

The  Kankakee  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  will  in  a  short  time  open  up  a  new  clay  bed  which  will  be 
connected  to  their  present  plant  by  a  switch.  The  farm  on 
which  the  clay  is  found  was  purchased  by  the  company  a 
year  or  more  ago  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  clay,  which  is 
of  a  superior  quality. 

The  brick  and  tile  plant  of  C.  W.  Soule,  of  Webster  City, 
Iowa,  has  been  purchased  by  Beecher  and  F.  Ward,  of  Al¬ 
bert  Lea,  Minn.  The  consideration  given  is  said  to  be 
$150,000.  Mr.  Soule  has  been  in  the  brick  and  tile  business 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  from  active  business  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  large  brick  kiln  of  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick  Company, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  nearing  completion.  This  kiln,  which 
is  being  constructed  by  Hervey  Haigh,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
will  burn  1,000,000  brick  at  a  time.  The  demand  for  their 
brick  is  increasing  daily  and  although  they  have  the  largest 
plant  in  the  south,  they  must  soon  enlarge  further  to  meet 
the  demand. 

All  of  the  machinery  for  the  Knapp  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  has  been  installed  and  the 
plant  is  now  ready  for  operation.  The  site  of  the  new  fac¬ 
tory  comprises  120  acres  of  land,  which  will  give  them  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  clay.  The  plant,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  A.  Slayton,  has  a  daily  capacity  of  35,000 
brick.  After  the  plant  is  well  under  way,  drain  tile  and 
flower  pots  will  be  manufactured. 

H.  C.  Vandaver,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Athens  Fire  Brick  Company,  Athens,  Texas,  has  resigned 
his  position  with  that  company  to  take  charge  of  the  Van- 
daver-Stoy  Company,  manufacturers  of  crude  oil  burners  and 
fire-pan  linings  for  oil-burning  locomotives,  both  apparatuses 
being  the  invention  of  Mr.  Vandaver.  In  addition  to  these 
oil-burning  devices,  Mr.  Vandaver  will  handle  a  complete 
line  of  clay  products,  and  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  place  their  material  on  the 
market  in  the  southwest. 

The  State  School  of  Ceramics,  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  has  made 
arrangements  to  make  a  display  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
of  a  collection  of  the  clay  wares  made  in  the  State,  and  will 
also  show  the  work  of  the  students  in  clay  modeling  and 
testing.  This  is  the  first  time  an  exhibit  of  clay  working 
has  been  shown  at  the  State  institutions  building,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  clay  wares  displayed.  Besides  the  well-known  red 
brick  of  the  Hudson  river,  there  are  specimens  of  fancy  and 
front  brick  of  various  colors  as  well  as  fire  brick  of  high 
refractory  test.  Two  large  panels  of  architectural  terra 
cotta  will  be  shown,  one  representing  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  other  representing  the  arms  of  New 
York  City.  Sewer  pipe;  tile,  fireproofing  brick,  roofing  tile, 


stove  linings  and  furnace  fittings  will  be  included  in  this 
interesting  and  instructive  exhibit. 

The  tile  factory  of  John  Krause,  of  Huntsville,  Ohio,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently  and  the  loss  is'  esti¬ 
mated  at  $7,000. 

The  Utica  Clay  Mining  and  Transportation  Company,  of 
Ottawa,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  by  G.  J.  Gleim,  Findlay 
M.  Drummond  and  Ernest  A.  Gleim. 

The  plant  of  the  Universal  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Newcastle,  Pa.,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at  once  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

J.  H.  Murphy,  of  Salem,  is  preparing  to  establish  a  big 
drain  tile  plant  at  Albany,  Ore.,  where  he  has  found  deposits 
of  clay  especially  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
an  old  tile  manufacturer. 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  to  have  an  immense  brick  and  tile  plant. 
J.  J.  Willett,  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  is  negotiating  the  deal  for 
the  plant.  F.  B.  Fisk  and  others,  of  New  York  City,  are  said 
to  be  interested  in  the  deal. 

The  Illinois  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Albion,  Ill.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  both  brick 
and  tile.  The  incorporators  ore  J.  G.  Carlyle,  George  Zeigler 
and  others.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $20,000. 

W.  E.  Dowlin,  of  Forsyth,  Montana,  has  purchased  the 
old  brick  plant  of  H.  R.  Marcyes,  which  has  not  been  op¬ 
erated  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  installed  new  ma- 
machinery  and  is  now  turning  out  20,000  brick  a  day. 

W.  J.  King,  of  Grand  Blanc,  Michigan,  was  painfully- 
burned  and  badly  bruised  when  the  crown  of  a  burning  kiln 
collapsed  and  partly  covered  him  with  hot  brick.  The  flesh 
of  his  hands  and  wrists  was  cooked  until  it  dropped  from  the 
bone,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  will  recover. 

E.  E.  Oehler,  for  sixteen  years  manager  of  the  Illinois 
branch  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  died  at  his 
home  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  5.  He  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Company  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  was  forty-six  years  old  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
three  children. 

The  Capital  City  Vitrified  Brick  and  Paving  Company,  of 
Topeka,  have  secured  the  contract  for  brick  to  be  used 
in  local  paving,  and  are  making  improvements  to  their 
plant  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  better  brick  than 
heretofore.  They  have  bought  machineiv  from  The  Bonnot 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A  large  company  has  been  formed  to  manufacture  silica 
brick  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.  The  company  is  composed  of 
Wilson  Kistler,  P.  P.  Griffin,  R.  P.  M.  Davis  and  Rembrandt 
Peale,  and  is  capitalized  at  $300,000.  It  is  expected  to  have 
the  plant  ready  for  operation  by  January  1,  1912,  with  a 
capacity  of  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand  brick  a  day.  C.  V. 
Hackman,  for  many  years  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
Harbison- Walker  Company,  will  be  superintendent  of  the 
plant. 


WELLINGTON  ORDERS  FROM  ALL  SECTIONS. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Company,  Wellington,  Ohio, 
writes  that  business  has  been  very  good  this  summer.  They 
have  recently  booked  some  nice  orders,  among  which  are 
the  following: 

Quaker  machine,  with  equipment,  to  W.  G.  Jacobs,  Cir- 
cleville,  Ohio. 

Quaker  machine  and  complete  equipment,  to  Chris.  N. 
Elling,  Brush,  Colorado. 

Combination  outfit,  Quaker  pugmill  and  equipment,  to 
the  Northern  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Prince  Albert,  Sask., 
Canada. 

Combination  outfit,  to  Watt  &  Mitchell,  Princeton,  Ind. 

Big  No.  6  Monarch,  to  Sloan  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

No.  5  Monarch,  with  equipment,  to  W.  A.  Dodds,  Hick¬ 
man,  Ky. 

Big  No.  6  Monarch,  to  Mohawk  Valley  Brick  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Duke  machine  with  sander  and  equipment,  to  McLain 
Fire  Brick  Company,  Irondale  works,  Irondale,  Ohio. 

Quaker  machine  and  complete  equipment,  to  Kniffin  & 
Riddle,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Quaker  machine,  to  Ed.  G.  Mattern,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Quaker  machine  and  equipment,  to  F.  M.  Wirthinan, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
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BOOST  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Between  2,000  and  3,000  clay  products  manufacturers  will  visit  the  great 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago, 

MARCH  7th  to  12th,  1912. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Coliseum 


The  Architects  and  Contractors  Will  be  There. 

The  Prospective  Builders  Will  be  There. 

Thousands  of  people  who  will  sooner  or  later  be  in  the  market  for  YOUR 
PRODUCTS  will  attend  this  great  exposition,  and  will  be  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  influenced  by  the  exposition  as  to  the  character  and  kind  of  material 
which  they  purchase. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Stay  Out - This  is  YOUR  Show 

It  will  benefit  your  interests  and  help  in  increasing  your  sales  anyway,  but  it 
will  be  doubly  valuable  if  you  have  your  products  properly  displayed  in  a 
suitable  exhibit  space  for  the  inspection  of 

100,000  PAIRS  OF  EYES. 

Write  NOW  for  floor  plan  and  particulars  regarding  reservation  of  space. 

You  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  last  minute. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION  CO 

815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


LTHOUGH  no  official  announcement  has 
been  made  up  to  this  time  of  the  decision 
of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  appeal  of  the  railways  from  the 
commission’s  order  to  reduce  rates  on  brick 
and  tile  between  local  points  in  this  state 
approximately  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  brick 
manufacturers  are  satisfied  that  the  order  will  stand.  The 
railroads  themselves,  it  is  said,  do  not  expect  anything  but 
scant  sympathy  from  the  commissioners,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  appeal  will  be  denied.  Others  interested  say  they 
can  not  see  anything  except  a  denial,  because  the  cut  in 
the  rates  simply  places  the  intra-state  rates  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  interstate  tariffs,  where  they  should  have  been 
long  ago  instead  of  making  Wisconsin  brick  and  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  suffer  by  reason  of  the  discriminatory  rates  which 
permitted  outside  manufacturers  to  ship  into  Wisconsin  at 
at  least  one-third  less  for  freight  rates  than  local  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  could  in  their  own  State. 

While  the  commission’s  reduction  order  is  bound  to  be 
an  active  force  in  building  up  the  brick  and  tile  industry  in 
Wisconsin,  the  effects  will  not  be  strongly  apparent  until 
next  season.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  order  came  so 
late  in  the  year  and  has  been  held  up  by  the  appeal  of  the 
railways,  that  it  will  not  do  much  good  this  year.  However, 
when  the  time  comes  to  contract  for  supplies  for  1912  deliv¬ 
ery,  the  new  rates  will  show  their  effect  and  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  probably  will  have  their  hands  full  to  take 
care  of  the  business  coming  their  way.  Outside  manufac¬ 
turers  will,  of  course,  continue  to  bid  for  Wisconsin  business, 
but  they  will  not  have  the  advantage  of  beneficial  freight 
rates  to  help  them  underbid  Wisconsin  makers.  On  the  old 
order  of  things  there  practically  was  no  competition  for 
outside  manufacturers,  excepting  where  no  freights  were 
involved  and  local  manufacturers  could  make  deliveries 
without  being  required  to  use  the  railway. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  are  highly  elated  over  the  reduction  of 
freights,  and  the  next  meeting  in  February  will  doubtless 
develop  a  great  impetus  in  the  industry.  President  W.  J. 
Craney,  of  Kenosha,  who,  with  former  president  John  Rin- 
gel,  of  Wausau,  led  the  fight  before  the  commission,  believes 
it  is  the  “biggest  thing  that  ever  happened”  to  Wisconsin 
clayworkers.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  secretary,  Professor  Samuel  Weidman,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  was  on  the  ground  all  the  time  and  assist¬ 
ed  the  Railway  Commission  at  all  stages.  Vice-President 
Samuel  Gunther,  of  Port  Washington,  and  Treasurer  E.  H. 
Korrer,  of  Fon  du  Lac,  both  large  manufacturers,  also  did 
effective  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  building  season  is 
reaching  its  fag-end,  there  is  an  immense  volume  of  business 
for  next  year  in  the  hands  of  Wisconsin  clayworkers  and 
with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  in  all  lines,  the  coming 
year  promises  to  be  the'  best  they  have  ever  experienced. 
One  of  the  busiest  plants  in  the  State  is  that  of  the  DePere 
Brick  Company,  of  DePere,  Wis.,  which  is  working  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  order  for  1,000,000  brick,  including  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  red  pressed  brick,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
$1,000,000  paper  mill  plant  of  the  Lakeside  Paper  Company 
in  Neenah,  Wis.  In  this  instance,  particularly,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  will  be  of  considerable  advantage,  for 
the  brick  are  transported  by  freight  for  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  contract  will  keep  the  DePere  plant  busy 
through  the  winter  and  into  next  year. 

The  Shawano  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Shawano,  Wis., 
owned  by  Thomas  Larson,  has  decided  to  make  an  active  bid 
for  outside  contracts,  from  which  it  was  practically  shut  out 
by  discriminatory  freight  rates.  Mr.  Larson  is  preparing 
for  a  big  year  and  is  putting  in  several  sidetracks  which  will 


run  through  the  yards.  Up  to  this  time  the  Shawano  works, 
when  it  did  bid  on  outside  contracts,  was  obliged  to  cart 
the  brick  to  the  tracks  by  wagon.  Other  improvements 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  Larson  through  the  winter  and  the  plant 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  producers  in  the  State  next 
year.  It  has  an  unlimited  field  of  fine  clay  and  its  products 
are  claimed  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  middle  west. 

The  Riesen  &  Wilke  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  by  Hubert  Riesen  and  Barney  Wilke  to  carry  on  a 
general  building  supply  business.  The  capital  stock  is 
$15,000. 

About  8,000  square  yards  of  brick  pavement  were  laid  at 
Columbus,  Wis.,  this  summer,  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Advance  Construction  Company,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.  Brick 
has  come  to  be  the  most  popular  material  for  pavements  in 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  and  some  of  the  pavement 
laid  many  years  ago  is  still  in  perfect  condition.  It  required 
forty-five  carloads  of  paving  brick  to  supply  the  construc¬ 
tion  company  on  this  job.  The  work  was  finished  in  just 
two  months  time,  the  Advance  Company  being  equipped  to 
lay  1,500  square  yards  a  day.  The  Advance  Company  com¬ 
pleted  another  large  brick  paving  contract  at  Galesville, 
Wis.,  recently,  and  the  work  there  and  at  Columbus  is  being 
used  to  good  advantage  by  officials  of  other  cities  which  are 
intending  to  lay  similar  pavement  next  year.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  two  cities  mentioned  can  not  be  better  expressed 
than  to  say  that  both  are  planning  to  extend  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment  during  the  coming  season. 

Brick  manufacturers  at  Racine,  Wis.,  experienced  the 
busiest  season  in  their  careers  this  year.  So  great  was  the 
local  demand  that  the  yards  were  unable  to  accept  outside 
orders  and  contractors  were  forced  to  go  to  Chicago  and 
other  cities  to  get  enough  brick  to  fill  their  requirements. 
The  demand  has  now  let  up  and  normal  conditions  obtain. 
The  brickmakers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  and  preparing 
for  a  heavy  run  through  the  fall  and  will  be  prepared  for  an¬ 
other  big  year  in  1912. 

Ricketson  &  Schwartz,  University  building,  and  other 
large  Milwaukee  building  supply  concerns  report  that  the 
outlook  is  the  most  favorable  they  hare  known  in  years. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  on  every  hand  and  a  spirit  of 
optimism  prevails.  A.  Badger. 


THE  OHIO  FACE  BRICK  COMPANY  PROSPEROUS. 


The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Company,  recently  chartered,  notice 
of  which  has  appeared  in  these  columns,  was  organized  at 
Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  on  June  28,  and  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Ohio  Terra  Cotta  Brick  Company,  assuming  posses¬ 
sion  immediately  and  starting  operations  of  the  plant  on 
July  1.  This  company  has  been  operating  regularly  since  the 
plant  was  started  and  has  been  making  some  very  good  sales 
of  its  high  grade  face  brick  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  strictly  high  grade  article,  that  is  well  received 
by  the  trade  wherever  it  is  offered,  and  a  very  successful 
career  is  predicted  for  this  company.  Tnis  company’s  plant 
is  strictly  modern  in  all  its  equipment  and  arrangement, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  six  to  eight  million  brick  per  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  character  of  product,  and  has  practically  in¬ 
exhaustible  deposits  of  high  grade  fire  clay  and  shale,  with 
sufficient  quantity  of  coal  on  its  own  property  to  burn  its 
product.  Its  directors  and  officers  are  practical  brick  men 
of  wide  experience;  they  are  all  actively  engaged  in  this 
line  of  business  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  and  are 
successful  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  of  various 
kinds  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  throughout  the  country.  The  following  persons  are 
officers  and  directors  of  the  company:  J.  B.  Hammond, 
president,  Bolivar,  Pa.;  L.  P.  Haldeman,  vice-president, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio;  A.  J.  Peterman,  secretary,  Fredericksburg, 
Ohio;  John  McGrotty,  treasurer,  Akron,  Ohio;  W.  A.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  general  manager,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Henry  K.  Leighow, 
Haldeman,  Ky. ;  C.  W.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  Pa.  George  W. 
Shoemaker  is  superintendent  of  the  plant  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  the  general  office  is  located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  general  manager,  and  John 
McGrotty,  treasurer. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  352-355. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 


.-^£^0  FAR  THIS  YEAR,  the  season  has  been  a 
poor  one  for  the  clay  interests,  and  many 
*  do  not  see  much  hope  for  any  improvement 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  least.  This  is 
not  so  certain,  however,  for  there  seems  to 
be  a  prospect  for  a  revival  of  things  in  a 
degree  at  least,  which  may  help  the  brick 
business.  It  will  take  energetic  effort  to 
accomplish  this,  however.  Mere  waiting 
for  business  to  develop  is  apt  to  receive  less  reward  than 
usual  this  season,  for  the  only  business  that  will  be  available 
will  be  that  which  has  been  developed  and  worked  up.  But 
if  brick  manufacturers  will  push  plans  for  the  use  of  brick 
in  as  many  ways  as  the  cement  people  do,  they  will  be  re¬ 
warded  by  a  good  demand  for  their  wares.  Nearly  every 
scheme  for  using  cement  on  the  farm  can  be  duplicated  in 
brick,  if  as  much  pains  are  taken  to  explain  how  it  can  he 
done.  Brick  sidewalks,  brick  platforms,  brick  stall  and  barn 
floors,  brick  foundations  for  barns  and  granaries,  brick  well 
curbing,  brick  silos  and  many  other  schemes  could  be  worked 
up  to  advantage,  if  undertaken. 

The  crop  conditions  Ihis  fall  have  proved  very  moderate, 
instead  of  running  to  the  high  average  which  was  promised 
earlier  in  the  season.  In  fact,  at  the  harvest,  in  the  first 
disappointment  of  the  situation,  many  have  been  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  heavy  failure.  But  it  is  being  found  that  other 
produce  beside  vheat  has  been  running  well,  particularly 
corn  and  flax.  And  corn  calls  for  silos,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
at  home.  Radial  block  silos  are  making  a  name  for  them¬ 
selves  and  would  do  much  more  if  they  received  half  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  cement  silos  do.  There  are  a  number  of  firms 
which  handle  the  radial  blocks  for  silos,  and  where  they  have 
featured  this  article,  there  have  been  good  returns,  for  the 
brick  silos  have  proved  winners. 

The  season  of  manufacturing  has  been  the  shortest  in  the 


history  of  many  yards  in  the  interior,  which  have  found  a 
limited  demand  and  could  see  little  probable  future  demand 
this  fall  and  winter.  They  have,  therefore,  shut  down  after 
accumulating  enough  to  serve  their  probable  needs. 

In  drain  tile,  the  situation  has  been  much  the  same.  The 
dry  spring  and  early  summer  have  caused  a  distinct  loss  of 
interest  in  tiling,  and  many  are  saying  that  tiling  tends  to 
deprive  the  soil  of  its  needed  moisture  in  a  dry  season.  This 
argument  is  distinctly  refuted  by  those  who  have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  They  have  found  that  tiling  takes  away  the 
surplus  water  only,  for  the  soil  retains  what  it  needs  as  long 
as  possible.  In  a  dry  year,  the  moisture  goes  from  untiled 
fields  about  the  same  as  from  tiled  fields.  But  the  tiled 
areas  have  had  a  better  start  and  the  grain  upon  them  is 
better  rooted  and  nourished  than  on  the  untiled  fields.  But 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  convince  many  farmers  of  this, 
and  so  tile  plants  which  in  previous  years  have  been  far 
behind  on  orders,  have  found  comparatively"  little  market  this 
year,  and  have  shut  down  because  of  lack  of  demand. 

Hamilton,  Montana,  recently  had  a  good  sized  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  wrecked  a  number  of  buildings  in  the  business 
district.  The  council  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  took 
action  that  will  require  all  those  intending  to  rebuild,  to  use 
brick  for  the  new  structures.  The  city  fathers  of  Hamilton 
have  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  is  needed. 

Eugene  Young,  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  of 
Minneapolis,  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  eastern 
cities,  in  search  of  information  on  trade  schools.  An  elab¬ 
orate  exhibition  of  the  work  done  in  different  trade  schools 
is  to  be  opened  in  the  Minneapolis  exchange  within  a  short 
time. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Corporation,  of  Grand  Forks. 
N.  D.,  has  recently  issued  an  instructive  booklet  upon  the 
subject  of  silos  in  general  and  particularly  brick  silos.  The 
booklet  tells  of  the  advantages  of  silage  for  stock  feeding, 
and  of  the  increased  nutriment  for  stock  as  against  dried 


feed.  It  points  out  the  objections  to  wood  silos  and  indicates 
the  many  advantages  of  the  brick  silo.  The  company  has 
furnished  the  material  for  the  erection  of  many  brick  silos, 
and  they  are  all  giving  satisfaction. 

At  Duluth,  during  the  summer,  there  has  been  a  sharp  war 
on  prices,  which  led  to  sales  of  brick  below  cost.  Several 
millions  were  sold  at  $4,  which  is  regarded  as  less  than 
cost,  although  there  is  cheap  fuel  and  cheaper  labor  available 
there  than  in  the  Twin  Cities.  The  trouble  arose  in  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  makers  of  wire-cut  and  of  sand-mold  brick, 
as  to  the  relative  prices  to  be  charged  on  the  two  brick. 
After  having  a  sharp  contest,  better  judgment  was  exercised, 
and  prices  have  returned  to  the  normal  figure  of  $6. 

Ernest  Sellhorn,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Princeton,  Minn., 
recently  left  for  Red  Cliff,  Alberta,  where  he  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  brick  plant.  The  Princeton  yard  has  found  busi¬ 
ness  dull  while  the  Red  Cliff  yard  is  unable  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Barr  Clay  Product  Company,  which  is  installing  a 
complete  plant  between  Zumbrota  and  Wanamingo,  Minn, 
is  making  good  progress  and  expects  to  have  the  plant  com¬ 
pleted  this  fall.  A  complete  electric  power  plant  is  being 
installed  and  each  machine  will  be  operated  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  motor.  An  engine  of  750  horsepower  will  furnish 
power  for  the  plant.  A  complete  system  of  cars  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  moving  raw  material  and  the  green  brick  about 
the  plant.  Twenty-four  kilns  are  being  erected,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  120,000  brick.  Two  wet  presses  and  two  dry- 
will  be  installed,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  brick.  The  plant 
is  designed  to  produce  pressed  brick,  English  tile,  roof  tile, 
hollow  building  blocks  and  many  other  articles.  The  man 
agement  expects  to  he  able  to  produce  brick  at  less  than  $3 
a  thousand,  which  will  leave  a  good  margin. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  was  held 
September  4-9.  This  institution  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  and  is  commanding  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  from  people  in  building  material  lines.  Some  of  the 
best  structures  on  the  grounds  are  of  brick  and  tile  construc¬ 
tion,  and  offer  a  standing  advertisement  of  the  beauty  and 
substantial  character  of  brick.  Brick  and  tile  manufacturers 
are  giving  more  attention  to  the  fair  as  a  place  of  exhibiting 
their  wares.  Several  large  concerns  contemplate  installing 
permanent  exhibits  on  the  grounds,  to  advertise  their  wares. 
The  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
had  a  fine  exhibit  this  year,  showing  a  line  of  hollow  blocks, 
tile,  radial  blocks  for  silo  work,  and  the  like.  They  had 
blocks  laid  up  for  a  silo,  showing  what  could  be  done  in  this 
respect.  The  Minnesota  Farmers’  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
of  Austin,  Minn.,  also  showed  its  wares  for  use  in  building 
silos.  The  Twin  City  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  demon¬ 
strated  its  interlocking  terra  cotta  facing  blocks,  which  are 
coming  into  use  more  and  more.  A  number  of  other  con¬ 
cerns  had  showings  of  various  kinds  of  clay  wares. 

The  Fairmount  Drain  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Fair- 
mount,  Minn.,  is  still  searching  for  the  best  clay  available  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fairmount.  Several  beds  have  been  found 
fairly  near  which  are  free  from  the  limestone  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  clay  at  the  site  useless.  Test  runs  will  'be  made 
on  all  clays  available,  as  a  means  of  determining  which  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  plant.  The  reports  of  the  expert 
upon  the  different  clays  are  that  they  can  be  used  and  brick 
and  other  clay  wares  produced  at  a  profit,  after  hauling  the 
clay  to  the  site  of  the  plant.  The  stockholders  feel  quite 
encouraged  that  the  enterprise  will  yet  be  a  satisfactory- 
one,  in  spite  of  the  disappointments  experienced  over  finding 
the  clay  at  the  plant  unsuitable,  after  the  plant  was  built. 

T.  Winn. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 
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Vine  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Evidence  from  Lincoln 


does  not  make  the  brick  surface  too  solid,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cement  gront.  Where 
cement  filler  is  used,  Mr  Dobson  said,  even 
with  the  expansion  line,  there  is  some  danger 
of  expansion,  causing  the  surface  to  arch 
slightly.  ’  ’ 

Pitch  filler  is  ideal  for  brick  pavements,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard.  It 
has  sufficient  body  to  protect  the  brick  against 
shifting  and  grinding  but  not  so  much  as  to 
make  the  pavement  an  arched  monolith.  Ce¬ 
ment-filled  pavements  constantly  give  trouble 
because  of  the  ineffective  provision  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction.  Special  expansion 
joints  are  both  a  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory 
expedient.  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 
“every  joint  is  an  expansion  joint.”  Book¬ 
lets  on  request.  Address  our  nearest  office. 


The  above  illustration  shows  Vine  Street, 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  laid  in  August,  1909,  with 
brick,  the  joints  of  which  were  filled  with 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 

In  January,  1911,  Engineer  Dobson  stated, 
“Vine  Street  is  one  of  the  best  streets  we 
have  in  Lincoln.” 

In  October,  1910,  a  local  newspaper,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  cut  made  in  the  pavement  for 
the  crossing  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
stated,  “The  Vine  Street  Paving  shows  up 
well  where  the  cuttings  have  been  made. 
The  work  on  this  paving  was  done  well,  and 
City  Engineer  Dobson  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  best  jobs  of  paving  in  the  city.  Pitch 
filler  was  used  on  this  street,  and  it  shows  up 
much  better  than  sand  filler.  The  Pitch  filler 
permits  no  vibration  or  looseness,  and  yet  it 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND. 


IAS  BEEN  the  pleasure  of  The  Clay-Work¬ 
er’s  correspondent  to  go  over  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
the  last  fortnight.  Crops  are  looking  good 
both  as  respects  corn  and  cotton.  The  long- 
sought  rains  have  come  and,  barring  reputed 
drouths  in  Oklahoma  affecting  corn,  bumper 
yields  should  be  made.  In  a  collateral  way 
this  will  affect  building  and  the  brick  men. 
While  the  first  half  of  1911  does  not  show  building  on  the 
big  scale  of  recent  years,  still  many  homes  and  business  and 
public  structures  have  gone  up. 

The  new  union  depot  at  Memphis,  a  large  enterprise,  is 
nearing  completion,  with  Murch  Brothers  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  Porter  building,  that  city,  general  contractors.  The  new 
depot  of  the  Illinois  Central,  about  the  only  line  not  entering 
the  union,  will  soon  go  up  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Calhoun,  where  the  present  union  station  is  located. 

The  twelve-story  Lotus  building,  being  completed  on 
Jefferson  street,  Memphis,  by  architects  Weathers-Foley  Com¬ 
pany,  represents  a  building  constructed  for  light  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  brick  and  tile  con¬ 
tracts  on  this  work  were  done  by  E.  H.  Walsh  &  Son, 
of  <28  Richmond  avenue,  Memphis,  though  the  building  is 
chiefly  reinforced  concrete. 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  contract  has  been  let  within  the 
last  few  days  for  the  brick  work  on  the  Negro  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Normal  School  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bris- 
ter  to  J.  H.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  for  $19,073. 

The  Standard  Brick  Works,  at  Mayfield,  Ky.,  conducted 
by  X.  B.  Wickersham,  are  shipping  brick  over  a  considerable 
territory,  and  at  this  time  are  furnishing  a  large  quantity 
for  local  use  to  the  Maywood  woolen  mills  for  a  brick  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  factory. 

James  Murray,  of  the  Paducah  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
at  Paducah,  Ky.,  was  seen.  He  said:  “We  have  had  the 
best  year  we  have  ever  had  on  tile  and  look  forward  to  a 
good  season  this  fall  and  next  spring.  The  brick  business  has 
been  rather  quiet  for  some  time.  Among  the  contracts  for 
which  we  have  lately  furnished  the  brick  in  this  section  are 
the  Barlow  (Ky.)  high  school  and  the  colored  Masonic 
building.” 

The  Hill  &  Carnes  Brick  Co.,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  are  running 
along  regularly  this  summer  and  report  business  fair,  espe¬ 
cially  on  shipments.  A  sand-finish  brick  is  being  turned  out. 

The  Paducah  Pottery,  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  is  making  all 
classes  of  jugs  and  is  enjoying  a  good  trade. 

The  Katterjohn  Brick  Company  has  a  large  yard  and 
works  along  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  tracks  and  keep  a 
considerable  force  of  men  busy. 

Another  large  hotel  is  in  contemplation  for  Memphis. 
The  Mississippi  Realty  Company,  of  which  R.  L.  Jones  is 
secretary,  is  pushing  the  project,  and  it  is  contemplated  to 
build  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Calhoun  streets,  near  the 
new  union  depot. 

The  Barton  Lumber  and  Brick  Company,  at  Jonesboro, 
Ark.,  was  visited.  This  company  has  just  put  in  a  new  kiln. 
They  make  pressed  red  brick.  The  firm  is  furnishing  the 
brick  and  lime  in  the  Jonesboro  bank. 

Among  the  firms  in  Jonesboro,  Ark,  handling  building 
supplies,  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  is  C.  A.  Stuck  &  Son. 
They  report  trade  fair. 

Greene  and  Lawrence  counties,  Ark.,  have  issued  $260,000 
drainage  district  bonds. 

The  E.  T.  Lewis  Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  closed 
the  contract  to  erect  two  buildings  near  Broadway  and  Fifth 
avenue,  Memphis.  The  buildings  are  to  be  used  as  dry  clean¬ 
ing  establishments.  In  addition  to  the  above  buildings  re¬ 


ferred  to,  the  E.  T.  Lewis  Company  has  closed  a  contract  to 
make  the  excavations  and  erect  the  foundation  for  the  new 
Steif  Jewelry  Company  building  at  Church  street  and  Cap¬ 
itol  boulevard.  At  Winchester,  Ky.,  the  company  has  been 
operating  for  several  months  putting  in  a  modern  sewerage 
system.  Work  will  be  .completed  about  October  1. 

E.  L.  Brawner,  furniture  dealer,  at  Wynne,  Ark.,  has 
had  plans  drawn  for  a  48  x  96  brick  store  house  to  be  erected 
in  that  town.  Architects  Shaw  and  Pfeil,  of  Memphis,  drew 
the  plans. 

The  Cubbins  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  Memphis,  re¬ 
port  a  good  summer  business  on  building  materials.  They 
handle  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  etc. 

The  brick  manufactured  by  the  Kingsport  Brick  Company, 
at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  are  being  tested  with  a  view  to  their 
use  in  paving  the  streets  of  that  town. 

A  new  clayworking  plant  for  the  purpose  of  making  tur¬ 
pentine  cups  is  to  be  erected  at  Daisy,  Tenn.,  at  once  by  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  The  new  plant  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $15,000.  Seventy  acres  of  land  with  a  forty- 
foot  deposit  of  clay  has  been  purchased  by  the  concern. 

The  E.  T.  Lewis  Company,  of  Nashville,  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder  and  was  awarded  the  contract  by  the  board  of 
public  works  of  Nashville  for  the  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  thirteen  additional  sewers.  The  winning  price  was 
$279,632.95.  The  next  nearest  bidder  was  the  Capitol  City 
Construction  Company,  its  bid  being  $285,839.16. 

Dixie. 


The  Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kansas,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  material  will  make  a  very  fine  dark  choco¬ 
late  face  brick,  and  are  preparing  to  make  this  product  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  have  bought  cars,  represses,  etc.,  from  The 
Bonnot  Company.  They  will  be  in  operation  within  thirty 
days. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Moulder  and  mould  maker  at  once. 
Sieady  work  and  good  wages.  Address 

BOX  9— S„ 

9  3  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Burner,  stiff-mud  gray  and  buff 
brick.  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Address 
with  references,  BOX  9 — O.  X.  Y., 

9  1  d  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — The  undersigned  desires 
communication  with  parties  looking  for 
a  good  location  for  brick  plant.  Ad- 
chess 

BUSINESS  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION, 

9  3  cm  Jackson,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Second-hand  or  slightly  used  single 
deck  dryer  cars.  State  quantity,  con¬ 
dition  and  price. 

BOX  9— OHIO, 

9  2  1  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  by  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  business,  or  would  make  by 
the  thousand, -buy  or  lease  a  plant.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  9— J.  C., 

9  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Foreman  to  take  charge  of  kiln  draw¬ 
ing  and  car  loading  of  factory  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  making  shale,  common  and  face 
brick.  Employ  white  American  labor 
exclusively.  Will  pay  $2.50  a  day.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  9— RICH, 

9  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. 

About  24"  clay  pulverizer  (American 
Ring  Hammer  preferred),  also  five  to 
ten  thousand  plain  pallets,  size  34"xl0", 
%"  to  %"  thick. 

CONARD  &  SHERTZER, 

7  3  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  ' 

Practical  head  burner  for  salt  glazed 
vitrified  drain  tile.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  guarantee  results.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  the  right  party. 
Address  BOX  9— CLAY, 

9  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  with  $4,000  to 
take  management  of  an  up-to-date  new 
tile  plant.  Must  have  first-class  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  Address 

BOX  333, 

7  3  cm  Corwith,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  sewer 
pipe  plant,  a  two-press  shop.  Want  a 
man  who  has  had  experience,  and  for 
party  who  can  “deliver  the  goods”  we 
have  a  permanent  position  with  a  good 
salary.  Plant  located  in  the  middle 
west.  Give  references.  Address 

A.  G., 

9  3d  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

Position  by  a  practical  brickyard  su¬ 
perintendent.  Abstainer  and  hustler. 
Understands  the  business  from  start  to 
finish.  Common,  face,  fire  and  paving 
brick.  Want  position  with  reliable 
company.  Address 

BOX  9— J.  B.  W., 

9  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT 
as  superintendent.  A  lifetime  clay- 
worker.  Familiar  with  the  production 
of  high  class  goods,  vitrified  fire  brick, 
roofing  tile  and  terra  cotta.  Design¬ 
ing  a  specialty.  Plant  erector.  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  methods.  Testimon¬ 
ials.  Address 

J.  C.,  2390  Riverside  Ave., 

9  1  cm  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR  SAFE  OR  EEASE. 

A  fully  equipped  Brick  Plant  at 
Rochester,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Eines  West,  capacity  20,000  per  day, 
with  A 1  fire  clay  and  shale  on  prop¬ 
erty  suitable  for  making  face  or  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  Write 

MIFFER  BRICK  CO., 

530  Fernando  St., 

9  1  dm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  BARGAIN  AT  $7,000. 

A  complete  plant,  consisting  of  two 
Duplex  dryers,  holding  60,000  brick. 
The  two  will  be  sold  for  $3,500,  or  one 
for  $2,000.  One  176  horsepower  Ball 
and  Wood  engine;  150  horsepower  boil¬ 
er;  one  Hercules,  Sr.,  brick  machine, 
capacity,  40,000  per  day;  one  mold 
sunder;  one  disintegrator;  one  hoist¬ 
ing  drum  with  cable;  four  4-wheel  iron 
brick  trucks,  24-inch  gauge,  three  dirt 
dump  cars,  36-inch  gauge,  and  800  feet 
of  No.  16  iron  rail  track.  Can  see 
everything  in  working  order  at  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

THE  SCHMITT  BRICK  CO., 

9  1  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Soft  mud  brick  and  tile 
machine,  Freese  make.  Have  stopped 
manufacturing  brick  and  tile.  Cheap. 

S.  J.  CLARK, 

9  i  cm  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second-hand  four-mold  Boyd  press  in 
good  condition.  Reason  for  selling, 
have  quit  making  dry  press  brick.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  9 — M.  J.  L., 

9  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Marion  “A”  45-ton  steam  shovel; 
11,4 -yard  bucket;  friction  crane.  First- 
class  order.  Will  make  attractive 
price.  Can  be  seen  at  Millville,  N.  J. 
Address,  S.  B.  DOBBS, 

304  Bailey  Bldg., 

9  s  c  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

Dry  press  brick  plant  with  first  class 
machinery  throughout.  Only  plant  in 
city  of  110,000  population.  Plant  in 
operation,  brick  selling  for  from  $9  to 
$15  per  thousand.  Demand  for  en¬ 
tire  output.  For  further  particulars 
address  C.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

Ogden  and  Carter  Ave., 

9  tf  d  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


$3,000.00  WILL  BUY 
complete  brickyard  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  boiler,  engine,  belts,  shafting,  pul¬ 
leys,  disintegrator,  pug  mill,  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  trucks,  2  clay  cars,  steel  rail- 
;ng,  pump,  jets,  pallets,  covers,  cable, 
winding  drum  and  all  necessary  tools 
and  wheel  barrows.  Equipped  for  coal 
burning.  All  new  and  will  make  20,000 
brick  per  day.  Address 

BOX  9— KEN., 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  CLAY  PLANT. 

On  October  10,  1911,  I  will  sell  at 
public  sale  the  Ouachita  Coal  and  Clay 
Products  Company’s  property,  a  most 
complete  clay  plant  property,  consist¬ 
ing  of  good  buildings,  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  kilns,  switches,  in  fact  a  com¬ 
plete  clay  plant  proposition,  with  1,720 
acres  of  land  located  near  Versailles, 
Mo.  This  land  contains  large  bodies 
of  the  noted  Versailles  Flint  and  Plas¬ 
tic  clays,  also  coal.  Nearly  five  miles 
of  railroad,  connecting  the  plant  with 
iwo  large  railroad  systems,  with  loco¬ 
motive,  cars,  scales,  etc.,  will  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Write  for  particulars. 

E.  A.  CREWSON,  Receiver, 

9  1  dm  Versailles,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  cement 
tile  plant,  capacity  4,000  per  day,  lo¬ 
cated  in  good  Iowa  county  seat  town. 
Doing  good  business.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  BOX  7 — LAND, 

7  3  c*  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  only  dry  press  brick  plant  on 
Puget  Sound.  Best  facilities  in  the 
State.  Ten  acres  clay  bank,  5  to  100 
feet  high;  16-year  lease. 

BOX  8— GIG, 

8  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33.000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

6  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6— B.  T.  CO., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  quit  the  brick  business,  will 
sell  the  following  equipment  at  a  low 
price,  all  of  which  is  in  good  condition: 
one  all  metal  mold  sander,  with  shafting 
and  pulleys;  200  grate  bars  for  kiln,  one 
dirt  crusher  and  20-foot  elevator  with 
shafting  and  pulleys. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

321  Main  St., 

6  4  dm  Frankfort,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  “A”  power  brick  machine. 

Pug  mill  and  belt  sander. 
i  Potts  clay  crusher. 

10,000  wooden  pallets,  34-in.  long  and 
10  in.  wide,  with  a  strip  2-in.  wide  and 
4 Yz  in.  high  nailed  on  each  end. 

140  24-in.  gauge  6  ft.  Atlas  brick  cars. 

JOHN  WILSON, 

1025  Williamson  Bldg., 
7-tf-d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

101  ft.  24"  6-ply  rubber  belt,  nearly 
new. 

62  ft.  22"  6-ply  rubber  belt,  nearly 
new. 

Several  16",  14"  and  12"  and  pulleys. 
57  ft.  29  %"  3-ply  leather  belt.  Good 
condition. 

ATLANTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

7  3  cm  Wilmington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five-foot  dry  pan,  bucket  clay  ele¬ 
vator  and  two-mold  dry  press,  made  by 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company; 
26-foot  16-inch  clay  conveyor,  made  by 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company;  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  screen.  All  in  good  condition. 
Will  sell  at  half  price. 

GOLD  BROS.  BRICK  COMPANY. 

7  tf  d  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

6  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WESTERN  AND  PACIFIC  COAST 
CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION 

Clayworks  engineering.  Plans  for  common, 
face  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  pot¬ 
tery  plants;  for  dryers;  for  up  draft,  down 
draft,  continuous  and  other  kilns.  Clay 
deposits  examined  and  tested.  Machinery 
installed  and  operations  supervised.  Clay- 
workers,  appliances,  such  as  Engelhard 
pyrometers,  Bristol  recorders,  draft  gauges, 
watchman’s  clocks  and  others. 

GEIJSBEEK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
BI<ike*McFall  Bldg.  Portland,  Oregon. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS:  18x42  Lane  & 

Bodley;  18x36  Ohio  heavy  duty, 
16x42  Allis;  12x30  Lane  &  Bod¬ 
ley. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC:  14%  x  24 

Buckeye,  11x16x12  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pound,  13%xl5  Taylor,  13x16  At¬ 
las,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x 
12  Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12 
Armington  &  Sims,  11x16  Atlas, 
10x12  Valley,  8x14  Noyes. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING:  18x24  At¬ 

las,  14x18  Sinker-Davis,  14x14 
Lewis  vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Brownell,  10x16  Bass,  10x12  At¬ 
las,  9x13  Lane  &  Bodley,  8x10 
Erie,  6x8  Industrial. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY:  72x18,  66x 
16  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x18,  60x16,  60x14,  54x 
14,  48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12, 
36x12,  etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX:  100,  80,  60, 
50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10 
and  8  h.p.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL:  50,  40,  35,  30, 
25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5,  and  3  h.p., 
etc. 

HEATERS— All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS:  All  sizes,  single  and  duplex. 

ELECTRICAL:  30  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 

rect  connected  to  8x10  Skinner 
engine;  20  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  8x10  Economic 
engine;  18  k.w.  belted  generator. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Saw  mills,  lathe 

mills,  edgers,  cutoff  saws,  re¬ 
saws,  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
tanks,  etc. 

Write  for  list.  Also  full  assortment 

of  new  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

“LEADER"  INJECTORS  AND  JET 

PUMPS,  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1735  Powers  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of 
fire  brick  plant,  experienced  in  fire 
rlay,  silica  building  brick.  Employed, 
but  desire  change.  Reference. 

BOX  9— FIRE  BRICK, 
q  i  c  Care  Clay-worker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  to 
assist  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-spot 
and  fire-flashed  brick  on  a  plant  now 
making  common  and  ordinary  front 
brick.  The  right  man  who  knows  how 
will  be  given  a  remunerative  position. 
None  other  need  apply.  Write,  giving 
references  as  to  character  and  ability. 

SALMEN  BRICK  &  LUMBER  CO., 
73d  Slidell,  La. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Brick  and  terra  cotta  plant  with  five 
(5)  kilns,  at  railroad  station  (with 
siding),  forty-five  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Rent  free  for  ten  years  to 
any  responsible  party  who  will  make 
clay  products;  unlimited  supply  of  clay 
on  property  half  mile  from  works.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWIN  F.  MORSE, 

S.  W.  Cor.  12th  &  Sansom  Sts., 

7  3  cm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Position  as  superintendent  of  a  brick 
plant.  Can  manage  soft  mud,  stiff 
n\ud  or  dry  process  machinery  and  can 
build  and  burn  up-draft,  down-draft 
and  continuous  kilns  and  operate  with 
smallest  amount  of  fuel  possible.  Will 
work  for  salary  or  contract  to  make 
brick  by  the  thousand,  or  would  lease 
small  plant  in  good  locality.  Address 
BOX  9— SUCCESSFUL, 

9  ]  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  60-inch  boiler,  15  feet  long,  58 
3-inch  flues,  flues  recently  renewed, 
$300.00. 

Two  60-inch  boilers,  18  feet  long,  20 
6-inch  flues,  $250.00. 

One  Smith  &  Beck  engine  (12x20), 
$300.00. 

One  Fulton  Iron  Works  engine 
(14x20),  $300.00. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Belleville,  Illinois. 
Condition  guaranteed.  Have  changed 
plants  to  electric  power. 

NATIONAL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

Victoria  Bldg., 

9  1d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEASE  OR 
PURCHASE. 

Plant  for  lease,  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  pottery,  sanitary  ware,  fai¬ 
ence  or  any  ceramic  specialty.  Has 
good  buildings  and  kilns,  is  located  in 
the  clay  center  of  New  Jersey,  with 
plenty  of  skilled  labor  available;  is 
convenient  for  raw  materials  and  has 
excellent  shipping  facilities.  To  right 
party  who  presents  a  favorable  propo¬ 
sition,  together  with  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience,  owner  might 
furnish  necessary  capital.  To  a  capa¬ 
ble  faience  expert  this  presents  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
business  with  good  backing.  Address 
J.  A.  G.  ROOT, 

1242  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8  3  cm 


See  additlot-./il  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


BRICKYARD  ENGINEERING. 

GEO.  W.  HEALD. 

(Lately  with  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Brick  plants  designed  or  remodeled. 
21b  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 


Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  5ALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MR.  BRICKMAKER 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish 
Blue  Prints  and  Specifications 
for  One  of  the  Best 

Down-Draft  Kiiqs  iR  me  world. 

This  is  not  a  new  and  untried  affair, 
but  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Blue  prints  and  specifications  sent 
by  express  cost  you  Ten  Dollars. 

Edward  Van  Antwerp, 

Dent,  Minn. 


Continued. 


Used  Extensively 

by  the 

U.  S.  GOVT 


Si  ROYAL 

Standard  Typewriter 

The  simplest,  strongest  and  most 
practical  typewriter  made. 

PRICE,  WITH  TABULATOR, 

$75.00 

WITHOUT  TABULATOR, 

$65.00 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  *  New  York 
502  American  Central  Life  Bldg.,  Indlanapoiis,  Ind. 
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J THE: 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  suit  college, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 

Sears ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
ae  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Improved  Belt  Conveyors 

For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  du*t-prooj. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  i7th-iSth  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 
Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Department  of  Ceramic  Ei)gineGring 
OHio  Slate  University. 

The  Ohio  State  University  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  of  the  usual  engineering  branches. 
It  is  prepared  to  offer  especially  fine  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  clay  industry  in  its  department 
of  "Ceramic  Engineering. 

This  department,  located  in  a  large  new 
building,  is  entering  upon  its  15th  year.  Sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  equipment  are  now  in 
process.  Its  laboratories  and  equipment  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  It  offers  regular 
courses  in  the  technology  of  clayworking,  glass 
and  cement  manufacture,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  limited  amount  of  special  study  in  these  and 
similar  fields.  . 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  low.  Liv¬ 
ing  expenses  moderate.  The  corps  of  instructors 
is  composed  of  specialists  who  have  had  good 
practical  experience. 

For  information  or  catalog  address 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Director  of  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX”  | 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
’Phone  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Randolph  3601. 


Kilns 


Driers 


Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  foi 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Catting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mnd  bricfc 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 


MUELLER  BROS., 

J436  Macklind  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wn.wUs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 


All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 


The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjiY 


ONE  YEAR,  (IN 


WOK-KEK,  Aft 

V  ADVANCE)  V 


%gNB>  JXE:  CL>-ri b/'- 
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BEST  quality  manganese,  carefully  and  uniformly  pre¬ 
pared  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

BOXERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT 

Latest  Improved 

Down=Draft  Kilns 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five  • 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Single  and  Duplex  Pumps 


for 


surface  CONDENSERS 


Brick  and  Tile. 

Write  to 

Anton  Vogt,  Lewis,  Iowa. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  old  Machin„  TaRen  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


&HE  CLA Y -WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


DEAN  BROS. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.- 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

References  :  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 


Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly, 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal 

’  "  '',ol 


Largest  clr- 

_  Terms,  $3  a 

Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


year ;  four  months,  $L - . -  - 

MUNN  &  Go.30,B'"d"i'’-  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  ana  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  ssven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1101  English  Ays. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Glintoi  Wallin  Paint  Go., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertiserr. 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  Can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


ft) 


Double  Dp  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F-UL  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
HORFOLiK,  Vfl. 


PHILLIPS  <3  McLAIkEN  CO. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired, 

Ea&tern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <3  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

STATE  COLtLiEGE  of 
CERAmiCS 

Alfred  University, 

ALiFRE D,  REW  VOFK> 

Charles  p.  Binns,  Director. 


If  you  have  a  dryer  that  is  not  giving 
you  complete  satisfaction,  and 
wish  it  remodeled  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required 
results  address 

EDWIN  A.  KING, 

Dryer  and  Kiln  Specialist, 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. 


Th 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  best 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 

T'T'  l—l  A  |3  126  Beach  Street, 

•  I  I  IV/  fV  JERSEY-CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to  ?  See  our  money- 
saving  club  offers  on  pages  338  and  339. 

Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00  'l 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  1.00 

McClure's  .  1.50 

Current  Literature  .  3.00  $5.50 

Metropolitan  .  1.50  | 

Value .  $9.00  J 

orders  to"  t.  A.  rhiidhll  &  go.,  me.,  Indianapolis,  mo. 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


THE. 

TRAUTWEIN  SYSTEM 

Of  TaKing  The  WASTE  HEAT  From  Cooling  Kilns 

FOR 

DRYING 

INSURES 

SATISFACTION 


WRITE  TO 
TRAUTWEIN 


417  So.  Dearborn 
CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Ctle  flne  Veny  Busy 

erecting  new  kilns,  dryers  and  other  brickmaking  equipment, 
and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  firms  is  conclusive  evidence 

that 


The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 


is  THE  kiln  for  the  practical  brickmaker  who  has  to  compete 
with  shrewd  rivals. 

We  will  build  your  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  by  contract,  or  will 
sell  the  working  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  for  a  very  modest 
charge. 

Particulars  cheerfully  furnished;  correspondence  solicited. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  GREEN  EDGE 


has  this  edge  painted  GREEN  (see  where  I’m  pointing.) 


And  here's  the  reason  we  have  adopted  the  green  edge  as  an 
identifying  mark: 

We  were  the  first  to  manufacture  stitched  cotton  duck  belt¬ 
ing  (34  years  ago)  and  the  reputation  our  belt  has  established  has 
caused  many  imitators  to  spring  up  in  an  effort  to  reap  some  ben- 
eflit  from  our  success  by  making  other  stitched  cotton  duck  belts, 
and  painting  them  red  to  look  like  the  Gandy  Beit. 

Our  customers  suffer  by  this  substitution,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
further  trouble  of  this  kind  in  the  future,  the  Gandy  Belt,  while 
still  remaining  red,  will  have  one  edge  painted  green. 

Remember  there  is  only  one  Gandy  Belt  and  that  is  THE 
GANDY  BELT  made  by  the  Gandy  Belting  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
Md..  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  stitched  cotton  duck 
belting  in  the  world, 

Remember,  too.  that  while  the  Gandy  Belt  is  only  one- third 
the  cost  of  leather  belting  and  25%  cheaper  than  rubber  belting,  it 
will  do  the  work  equally  well.  It  is  the  most  durable  and  econ¬ 
omical  belt  for  Driving,  Elevating  and  Conveying. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  samples  and  quote  lowest  prices  on 
application. 

THE,  GANDY  BELTING  CO„ 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  YorK  Office,  88  =  90  Reade  St. 


(( 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 

Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


(Patented.) 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


O  RIGINAL 

S&css 


SYSTEM 


Burns 
Common 
Building  Brick, 
Fire  Brick, 
Paving  Brick, 
Hollow  Block. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


DRYING 


ORIGINAL 

$£css 


SYSTEM 


BURNING 


Boss  System  of  Burning 

We  are  the  Originators  of  the  modern  idea  of  applying  air 

under  pressure  to  brick  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

ElKhart,  Indiana 

Infringers  will  be  prosecuted. 


ORIGINAL 

S&ess 


SYSTEM 


Burns 

Coal  Slack, 
Screenings, 
Lignite, 

40  per  cent  less 
fuel  cost. 


ORIG  INAL 

fffess 


SYSTEM 
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FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A. 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 

CL  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

CL  Unless  you  have,  you  are  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

CL  In  every  p3rt  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

CL  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

CL  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

CL  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  “Trap  Book.” 

MOREHEAD  MFG.  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

CL  The  Illustration  Is  thof  of  a  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  ond  Boiler  feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Type  “C”  MilwauKee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2^  to  100  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  C-102. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  YorK.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


A  C  omplete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 


INCLUDING 


STEAM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 

Scott=Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


Built  for  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers,  for 
hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

\  Davenport,  Iowa 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No. 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  1215  First  Ave.  So. 

F.  h.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


5~HEz  WO 
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Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for 
Ceramic  Industries. 


Burners  in  Operation  at  Plant  of  Federal  Betterment  Co.,  Cherry  vale,  Kan. 

Give  us  number  and  type  of  kilns  and  num¬ 
ber  ,fire  openings,  also  price  of  coal,  and 
we  will  give  you  estimates  on  equipment. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

Engineers  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Manufacturers 


THIS  IS  A  COMPLETE 
CONDENSING  PUMPING  ENGINE. 


Ever}*  one  admits  that  the  Pulsometer  is  the  cheapest  and 
handiest  pump  for  draining  clay  banks,  quarries,  etc.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  economical  in  steam  consumption. 

As  all  of  the  steam  used  by  the  Pul- 
someter  is  condensed,  it  uses  less  steam 
than  the  ordinary  duplex  or  single  act¬ 
ing  pump — but  above  all  it  weighs  less 
than  these  pumps;  it  can  be  set  down  on 
any  kind  of  a  foundation  or  hung  up  by 
rope  and  tackle;  it  handles  gritty  water; 
in  fact  does  about  everything  that  could 
possibly  be  expected  of  a  pump. 

Have  you  read  our  new  24-page  cata¬ 
log  which  gives  a  complete  description  of 
the  pump  and  explains  why  over  26,000 
of  them  are  in  every  day  operation.  Write 
today  for  your  copy  and  learn  of  its  spe¬ 
cial  adaptability  for  pumping  out  quar¬ 
ries,  clay  banks,  etc. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

14  Battery  Place,  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223.231  North  Jefferson  Street. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE.  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  *}  Ort 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year,  A  A  Mil 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ^ 

"POST”  SELF  FCLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CABNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  he  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


{21F"Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 

1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  C&t&log. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form.  1 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  ‘•Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Of  Superior  Types.  Arranged  to  Suit  All 
Locations  and  Conditions. 

Suitable  to  burn  all  grades  of  clay  products. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY: 

Cheapest  in  construction.  Easiest  to  understand,  and  most  agreeable 
to  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  nuisance.  Most  efficient  fuel  econo¬ 
mizers  ;  160  to  275  lbs.  of  slack  coal  or  an  equal  amount  of  oil,  wood,  natural 
or  producer  gas  will  burn  a  thousand  brick.  Specially  adapted  for  utilizing 
waste  heat  for  drying  purposes  and  watersmoking. 

Many  thousands  of  these  kilns  can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  in 
all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

And  listen :  I  can  not  only  prepare  the  plans  for  the  kiln,  but  I  can 
make  it  work,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

RICHARD  B.  HOEHNE 

Civil  and  Ceramic  Engineer.  BUCYR.US,  OHIO 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 


CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended . 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


STANDARD 

PAVING  BRICK  RATTLER 


Built  in  exact  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
vised  specifications  of  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing-  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Material  and  workmanship  first-class 
throughout. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  prices . 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


i 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU 


CONSTANCE,  GERMANY. 

Constructor  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  Works  for  Coal  or  das  Firing,  and 
Kilns  with  or  without  Dryer. 

Buhrer’s  Shortened  Kilns  are  the  most  suitable  for  burning  ordinary 
and  enameled  goods,  lime  and  cement. 

In  the  Buhrer  Chamber  Dryer  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  plastic 
process'  from  clays  of  normal  character  may  be  dried,  the  former  in  one 
to  one  day  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  in  4  to  5  days.  In  the  Buhrer  Tunnel 
Dryer  green  bricks  may  be  very  well  dried  in  24  hours  with  the  waste  heat 
of  the  kiln  only. 

The  Buhrer  Fan  increases  the  output  of  existing  kilns  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  first-class  goods,  with  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Buhrer  changes  existing  kilns  in  accordance  with  his  system  for  quick 
burning. 

Clay  Testing  is  done  in  a  thorough  way.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

ABOUT  1,000  KILNS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  ALREADY. 

“In  Europe  1337  MILLION  BRICK  are  yearly  dried  and  burnt  in 
Buhrer  System  Kilns  and  Dryers  worked  by  315  Buhrer  Fans.” 

LIME.  CEMENT.  BRICKS  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  TILES  BURNT  IN  A 
BUHRER  KILN  PRODUCING  100  LB.  LIME  WITH  12  TO  13  LB. 

COAL  AND  100  LB.  CEMENT  WITH  17  TO  24  LB.  COAL. 

Vils,  Tyrol,  October  30. 

Dear  Sir— Many  thanks  for  the  good  results  obtained  by  adopting  your  Fan  at  my 
works.  Preferring  your  system  to  any  other  I  have  seen  in  Germany  and  Austria,  I 
built  a  Buhrer  Kiln  of  8  chambers,  with  a  Dryer  of  14  chambers,  and  thus  increased  the 
daily  output  from  6,000  to  18.000  bricks.  Last  year  I  added  8  chambers  to  the  Buhrer 
Kiln  in  which  I  am  burning  lime,  cement,  bricks  and  all  kinds  of  tiles,  using  12  to  13  lb. 
of  coal  for  burning  100  lb.  lime  and  17  to  24  lb.  of  coal  for  100  lb.  of  cement.  Successful 
burning  depends  on  good  draught,  and  for  a  good  draught  all  through  the  year  and  at 
any  desired  strength  the  Buhrer  Fan  can  be  relied  on.  When  working:  with  the  chim¬ 
ney  I  burnt  8  chambers  a  week.  Now  I  am  burning  with  one  Buhrer  Fan  18  chambers 
weekly,  and  this  Fan  produces  the  draught  for  a^ Hoffmann  Kiln  of  12  chambers,  a 
Buhrer  Kiln  of  16  chambers,  a  Dryer  of  14  chambers,  and  a  cleaning  machine  in  the 
cement  works.  Anyone  interested  is  welcome  to  inspect  my  works. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance.  (Signed)  GEORG  SCHRETTER. 
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THE  GAS-FIRED 
FIRE-BRICK 

HOFFMANN  KILN 

Burns  1,000  Fire-Bricks 
With  5  Cwt.  of  Slack 

and  also  largest  Blocks. 


50% 


LABOUR 

SAVING 

GUARANTEED 


HAS  IT  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  YOU 


THAT  ALL  WORKS  possessing  genuine 


HOFFMANN  KILNS  Pay  Handsome  Dividends? 


The  same  applies  to  Hoffmann  Continuous  Tile,  Pottery,  Lime 

and  Cement  Kilns. 

HOFFMANN 

CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE, 

LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  S 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 
being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 

H.  HAIGH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CAT5KILL,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 


And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Regular  BricK  Barrows. 

The  best  built  one  made. 
Price  $6.50  each. 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  IT 


RED  GEM  INK  WRITING  PENCIL. 

The  only  satisfactory  fountain  pencil  that  writes  like  a  lead  pencil  and 
may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  being  leak  proof. 

A  perfect  writing,  ever  ready  Ink  Pencil,  dwarf  size,  beautiful  terra  cotta  finish,  that  always  writes  )  $2  50 
at  first  touch  at  any  angle,  and  retails  at . . . j  • 

The  best  of  all  trade  papers,  The  Clay- Worker,  for  the  following  twelve  months  . .  $2.00 

This  total  value  of .  .  $4.50 

WE  NOW  OFFER  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  BOTH  (j|A 
THIS  RED,  DWARF  SIZE,  INK  WRITING  \  <  II 
PENCIL  AND  THE  CLAY-WORKER  FOR  l|)UiUV 

DON’T  DELAY  BUT  SEND  CHECK  TODAY  and  get  the  handiest  and  most  perfect  ink  writing 
pencil  and  a  whole  year’s  good  reading.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

211  North  Hudson  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 
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Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


ELWOOD 

PRESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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FROM  A  LABOR-SAVING  VIEWPOINT  ALONE 

Have  you  considered  the  costs  in  labor 
alone  that  a  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  can 

save  for  you? 

The  Model  40  shown  herewith  is  one  of 
our  standard  shovels  which  are  built  in 
sizes  weighing  from  27  to  137  tons  in 
.working  condition,  and  with  dipper  ca- 
pacites  ranging  from  ^  to  6  cubic  yards. 

MARION  REVOLVING  SHOVELS  are  three 
sizes,  with  dipper  capacities  of  V2 ,  ^  and 
1^  cubic  yards.  One  man  can  operate 
them,  and  they  can  be  mounted  on  either 
railroad  or  traction  wheels. 

Just  write  today  for  Circulars  30,  35  and  40.  They’re  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  SHOVELS.  SCRAPER-BUCKET  EXCAVATORS.  DIPPER  DREDGES. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Dept.  3,  Marion,  Ohio 

Chicago:  1442=3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York:  SO  Church  St.  San  Francisco:  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Made  in  SIX  SIZES. 


Our  advertisements  have 
told  you  the  names  of 
users  of  our 

American  Ring 
Pulverizer 

and  of  the  Dry  Pans, 
Hammer-Mills,  Cone 
Mills,  Roll  Disintegrators 
and  other  types  of  mills 
that  they  have  discarded, 
declaring  the  superiority 
of  the 


AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER. 

It  does  its  work  with  less  cost  of  operation,  does  more  and  better  work,  withstands  more  rugged  work, 
and  is  doing  work  other  types  of  mills  cannot  do. 

Slow  Speed— THE,  RING  IS  THE  WHY— Low  Power. 

ALL  GRINDING  PARTS  made  of  MANGANESE  STEEL.  Those  who  Investigate  invariably  Buy. 

We  maintain  a  Testing  Plant.  Send  sample,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will  pulverize  it  free.  Better  yet, 
come  and  see  it  pulverized.  Written  guarantee  with  each  machine.  30  days’  test  at  your  works. 

Send  for  circulars  and  information. 


AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

Suite  410  Jaccard  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order- 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=W ORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

Ttie  Clay-worker  cioDOing  Offers : 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00  0ur  Pnce 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 
American  Magazine . . .  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY = WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. „ .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.00 


$3.40 


it 


Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER .....  $2.00 
Country  Life  in  America  4.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r.  3.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Columbian . 1.50 

Current  Literature. ... .  3.00 

Value. .....  $6.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Irrigation  Age . .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan . 1.00 

Value. .....  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Brickbuilder . .  5.00 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan.... .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Motor . 3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Pearson’s . . .  1.50 


Value.  .....  $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete . 1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY= WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Munsey .  . . . 1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan . .  1 .50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value. .....  $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $8.00 


Our  Price 


$2.80 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$6.30 
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CLAY=WORKER .  . ... 

$2.00 

Our  Price 

Concrete .  . . . . . . . 

1.00 

$3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp, 

1.50 

Value. . . . . . 

$4.50 

\ 

CLAY=WORKER  . 

$2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

$3.25 

Delineator . . 

1.00 

Value . 

$4.50 

CLAY= WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Concrete  Age  ..... _ 

1.00 

World’s  Work  ........ 

3.00 

$5.10 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

Value . 

$7.50 

CLAY= WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Youth’s  Companion.  .. 
McClure’s . . 

1.75 

1.50 

$3.75 

Value . . 

$5.25 

CLAY = WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

a*  A  A  A 

Youth’s  Companion  . . . 

1.75 

«p*t.UU 

Value. . 

$5.25 

CLAY= WORKER.  .... 

$2.00 

Scientific  American. . . . 

3.00 

$6.75 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

Value. 

$9.50 

CLAY= WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Outing . . 

3.00 

$5.50 

Technical  World ...... 

1.50 

Success ............... 

1.00 

Value. . . . . . 

$7.50 

CLAY=WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

$6  40 

Leslie’s  Weekly. ...... 

5.00 

Value ...... 

$8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

$2.00 

World’s  Work . 

3.00 

a*  a  ^  a 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

1.50 

Value. . . . . . 

$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . 

$2.00 

Century . . 

Current  Literature. .... 

4.00 

3.00 

$6.50 

Value. ..... 

$9.00 

CLAY=WORKERo . . . .  .$2.00 

Country  Life ..... .  „  e . .  4.00 

Delineator  ............  1 .00 

McClure’s.............  1.50 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER. . . . .  $2.00 

Good  Roads . . .  1.00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00 

Value ......  $6.00 

CLAY= WORKER .....  .$2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value. .....  $8.00 

CLAY= WORKER. .  . . .  $2.00 

Lippincott’s . .  2.50 

Delineator ............  1 .00 

Value. .....  $5.5*0 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today.  ........  1.50 

Hampton’s . . . .  1.50 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .........  1.00 

Century .  4.00 

Value . $7.00 


If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

v 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  C!ay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name . .  — .  . . . . .... 

Postoffice . . . . 

Street  and  No . . . -State.............. 

Names  of  magazines  desired. . .  — .......... 


Our  Price 

$6.25 

$4.50 

$5.75 

$3.75 

$3.50 

$5.75 
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REMARKABLE 
=iOFFERi— i 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 

GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  wrote,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen ;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER, "SS® 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Clay- Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . 


Street  and  Number. 


County 


State 
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CHARACTER  and  REPUTATION. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

.NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


“NEW  HAVEN”  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

The  enduring  qualities  of  the  New  Haven  Machines  have  won  for  them  the 
approbation  of  soft  mud  brick  manufacturers  generally,  and  the  New  England  brick 
manufacturers  in  particular.  If  you  want  a  soft  mud  brick  machine  that  will  insure 
steady  operation,  high-class  products  and  regular  dividends,  buy  a  New  Haven. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 


“Character  is  what  we  are.  Reputation  is  what  people  think  we  are.”  A  happy 
combination  is  when  character  and  reputation  agree,  as  is  the  case  with  the  New 
Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines:  They  are  built  so  strong  and  so  well  that  the 
character  and  reputation  both  are  unquestioned. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Ci  \y-Wobkeb. 
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Two  Shaft  Feeder. 

For  Medium  Size  and  Small  Plants. 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  fine  shape. 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  can  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 
it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it. 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  WFite  for  prices. 


A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


Built  With  Either 
Bevel  or  Spur  Gear  Drive. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 
machine  built. 

The  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
and  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly. .  A 
splendid  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER. 


Builders  of 
Madden  Machinery. 


ARBUCKLE  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Sold  by  Scott=Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  ar.J  J. 

.  A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

;s> 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  Improvement. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plaDB 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  52.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  CO., 

S.  A. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U. 
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The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

horizontal  Machine 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 


A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  best  material,  hy  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  hnck  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINES 

Brewer  Horizontal  Brick  Machines  are  built  in  three  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  5,000  bricks  per  hour,  in  weight  from  5,000  to  14,000  pounds.  In  many 
cases  the  machine  rated  at  2,000  brick  per  hour  is  making  3,500  and  the  5,000  machine 
7,500.  The  rated  capacity  is  low,  the  weights  are  high  in  proportion. 


Some  Features  of  Construction. 


The  knives  are  forged' from  hard,  high-carbon  steel;  each  one  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  expressing  screws  or  augers  and  the  casings  which  sur¬ 
round  them  are  made  of  white  iron.  The  bearings  are  self-oiling.  The  backthrust 
bearings  are  self-oiling,  self-aligning  and  adjustable  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  ex¬ 
pressing  screw.  The  hoppers  are  kept  clear  by  a  feed  roll  which  does  not  clog.  The 
gear  frames  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  gears  are  semi-steel.  The  mounting  is  self- 
contained. 

\ 

Full  specifications  in  our  catalog.  Ask  for  it. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Work ee. 
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A  new  form  of  construction  in  smooth  roll  crushers,  which  abounds  in  in¬ 
tensely  practical  points. 

I  he  fast  roll  is  held  rigid  in  the  framework  while  only  the  slow  speed  roll  is 
adjustable,  which  allows  the  impact  to  be  taken  against  a  solid  frame.  This  frame¬ 
work  is  held  together  by  heavy  through-going  bolts,  equalizing  the  strain  on  the 
entire  structure. 

I  he  adjustable  roll  is  relieved  by  heavy  springs  which  allow  the  passage  of 
foreign  substances  should  any  happen  to  get  into  the  material  unnoticed. 

1  he  bearings  are  equipped  with  oil  reservoirs  holding  sufficient  lubricant  for 
a  considerable  time. 

1  he  scraper  device  is  new.  Write  for  Exhibit  2715  which  explains  in  full  detail. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Ceay-Worker. 
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The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 

* 


Are  You  Having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself — no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  resulfs  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 


The 

Handiest 

Combination 

Ever 

Invented 


TOOLS  IN  one:. 


AN  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT. 

CAN  BE  USED  IN  A  THOUSAND  WAVS 
AROUND  the:  home;  AND  OFFICE. 

■  — ■  ■  ...  — 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Clay=Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  Ct^AY-WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued  „ 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number . . 


County 


State 
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Canton  Repress=Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 

Has  a  die  of  extra  depth  and  brick  are  moving  downward  in 
the  die  while  pressure  is  applied.  Result — Smoother  brick. 


Capacity  20,000 
to  25,000  brick 
in  10  hours. 


Generally 
conceded  by 
clayworkers 
to  be  the  best 
repress  built. 


Continuous 

motion. 


No  links 
or  toggles. 


Wearing  parts 
out  of  the  dirt. 


AUGER  MACHINES,  CUTTING  TABLES,  PUG  MILLS, 

DRY  PANS,  SCREENS,  ETC. 


We  solicit  your  inquiries. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 

1  his  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  1  he  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Size  20  Rotating1  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13*4  in.  by  7*4  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brickrnachine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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STEVENSON  PANS 


Famous  the  World  Over 

for 

Strength — Durability — Efficiency. 


9  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  or 
Tempering  Pan 

Built  for  heavy  duty 
grinding  and  temper¬ 
ing  of  silica,  fire  clay 
or  limestone. 

Frame  extra  heav}^. 

8  ft.  iron  frame 

Tempering  Pan 

Specially  adapted  for 
tempering  clay  or 
shale,  for  sewer  pipe, 
hollow  ware  and  tile. 

10  ft.  iron  frame 

Heavy  Duty 
Grinding  Pan 

One  of  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  pans  on  the 
market.  Constructed 
for  heavy  duty  work 
and  durability.  Made 
with  adjustable  scrap¬ 
er  and  other  improve¬ 
ments. 


\ 

v 

Ip 
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9  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  Pan 

Pulley  or  Motor  Drive. 
Rigid,  and  built  to 
stand  severe  work. 

7  ft.  iron  frame 
• 

Dry  Grinding  Pan 

This  is  what  is  known 
as  7  ft.  7^  in.  pan,  and 
is  the  same  as  9  f  t .  pan , 
but  reduced  in  width 
18  ins. 

5  ft.  iron  frame 

Grinding  and 
Mixing  Pan 

Pulley  or  motor  drive. 
Thoroughly  efficient 
and  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  sand  and  clay. 
Special  adjustments 
for  line  shaft.  Our 
wet  pans  same  style 
excepting  solid  bot¬ 
tom  instead  of  screen 
bottom. 


Stevenson  Presses 

For  Making  Large  Drain  Tile  or  Sewer  Pipe. 

There  is  money  in  big  tile,  and  the  largest  profits  are  made  by  plants  which 
can  turn  out  tile  up  to  36  ins.  diameter. 

1  he  Stevenson  Press  will  enable  you  to  meet  all  competition  and  to  operate 
your  plant  at  a  profit  when  others  are  losing  money.  Consult  us  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  big  tile. 

THE  STEVENSON  CO.,  =  Wellsville,  Ohio 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Thousands  of  Horse  Power  in 
IrgEt  Engines  and  Boilers  used  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being 
operated  in  best  yards  of  this  and 
other  countries. 


POWER  EQUIPMENT 
TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  USERS. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


The 

Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Two  Interesting:  Pagfes  for  Manufacture 


The  Fate  “Premier"’ 
Machine.  Too  well 
known  to  need  any 
description.  The 
best  Block  or  Fire 
Proofing  machine 
made  anywhere  by 
anybody. 


The  standard  Bensing 
Automatic  Tile  Table, 
arranged  for  cutting 
Hollow  Blocks  in  sizes 
from  but  it  will 

cut  any  block  not  larger 
than  10x12  inches.  Can 
be  built  to  cut  any  length 
from  12%  to  14  inches. 


Bensing’s  End  Cut 
Brick  Table,  cutting 
hollowend  cutbrick. 

Is  equipped  with  belt 
delivery  and  friction 
device,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for 
this  work. 

■■■== 


The  J.  D.  FATE.  COM  PAN? 

Manufacturers  Equipment  0 

_ 
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ymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

on,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 


All  Types  of  Hollow  Building:  Ware. 


Bensing  Automatic  Table 
r  cutting  Hollow  Blocks, 
ice  Blocks  or  Hollow  Fire 
*oofing.  It  will  handle 
ocks  11  inches  high  by  12 
ches  wide,  and  will  cut  in 
ultiples.  It  has  belt  de- 
rery. 


This  is  a  special  Bensing  Auto¬ 
matic  Table  for  large  Hollow 
Blocks.  It  will  handle  blocks  as 
large  as  18  inches  wide  by  9  inches 
high.  The  length  of  cut  can  be 
anything  desired,  from  9  inches  to 
18  inches.  Fitted  with  roller  rack 
delivery. 


This  Bensing  Automatic  Table 
has  roller  rack  delivery  and 
friction  driving  device.  Can  be 
built  for  any  multiple,  and  will 
handle  blocks  11  inches  high  by 
13  inches  wide. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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WINTER  IS  COMING 


Then  screening1  clay  becomes  more  difficult.  If  you  have  the 
Perfect  Clay  Screen  installed 


Cold,  Wet  Weather 

will  not  affect  your  capacity  or  the  quality  of  your  product. 


The  Perfect  Clay  Screen 


relieves  all  screen  worry.  Now  is  the  time  to  equip  your 
plant  and  be  assured  of  full  capacity  during  the  period  which 
usually  means  decreased  output  on  account  of  inability  to 
screen  your  clay.  We  Guarantee  Results. 

Let  us  ship  you  one  on  trial. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Two=Way  Dump  Car  No.  241 


Single  DecK  Dryer  Car  No.  133 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 


“Lakewood" 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

“Lakewood” 

Models. 


Soft  Mud  Rack  Cars. 
Single  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
Double  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
Three  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 
Flat  Cars 
T  urntables. 

Transfers. 

Portable  Track. 

Dump  Buckets. 

Clay  Cars. 

Kiln  Binds. 

Richardson  Represses. 
Miniature  Repress  for 


The  Lakewood  Line  has  been  built  with  the  special 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  manufacturers  of  Clay 
Products  the  very  best  equipment,  at  the  very  lowest 
price,  and  with  such  strength  that  will  endure  the 
stress  and  the  strain  of  years.  That  the  purpose  has 
been  well  realized  is  shown  by  the  growing  demand 
and  the  good  words  of  approval  from  the  many  users. 
The  Lakewood  Line  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  the 
evolution  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  claywork- 
ing  engineers.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


805  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 


Mention  The  Glat-Woekeb. 
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Fans  for  Dryers 

Waste  Heat  Steam  or  Furnace 


Built  on  turbine  principle. 
Small  diameter. 

Low  peripheral  speed. 

Low  installation  cost. 
“Sirocco”  Fans  save  power. 


‘Sirocco”  Waste  Heat  Fan. 


1 


TURN  TR 

1911  Model 

If  costs  money  to  heat  boiler  feed  water, 

Condensation  is  the  purest  kind  of  feed 
water.  Return  it  from  drying  system  di= 
rectly  to  the  boiler  by  "‘Detroit”  Traps. 

No  “cooling  down”  necessary — no  other 

device  needed.  In  connection  with  brick  drying  systems  where  the  condensation  is  high, 
“Detroit”  Return  Traps  are  invaluable. 

Trap  Book  No.  266-=C.  W.  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  operator 
of  a  steam  power  plant.  Write  for  it. 

American  Blower  Company 

-  DETROIT,  MICH.  - 

U.  S.  A. 
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Another  New  Member  of  the  Chambers  Family 

Claiming  Attention  is  the 

FIREPROOFING  SPECIAL 


A  machine  that  is  different,  both  inside  and  out,  from  the  usual  type  of  auger  machine. 

The  opening;  in  the  Die  Case  is 

17x24^2  Inches. 

The  main  shaft  on  which  auger  and  feed  blades  are  mounted  is  a  steel  forging. 

Semi-steel  gears  and  steel  pinions  are  used. 

Built  for  and  under  the  requisition  of  one  of  the  largest  holloware  manufacturers  in 

the  country. 

Ihis  is  not  a  pug  mill,  but  a  forming  and  expressing  machine  of  enormous  capacity. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY 

PHILADELPHIA  /AIND  CHICAGO. 


THE(^UNE  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 

^ = **  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CflHS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  QUARRIES 


TURNTABLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 


,  CEIRENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  Sc  MFG.  CO. 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  ‘Pioneer’  Wet  Pan 
Is  the  best  known  to  man.” 


‘Pioneer  has  no  Peer.’ 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can’t  do.” 


“Make  things  from  Clay  the 
‘Pioneer’s’  way.” 


“Established  Eighteen-Sixty 
Five, 

But  growing  fast  and  much 
alive.” 


I,  UIIIU| 

SOME  PLANTS  WE  INSTALLED 

Wm,  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  29. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

If  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

t  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen— all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

If  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  J’ans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

*l  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

whatCfor!  ^  ^  °f  sheets’  the  gUage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

1  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


-■ppj  El 
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NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


t  FOR  DRYERS  / 


■■ 


Up=to=Date  Economy 

is  profiting  by  another’s  experience  without  experimental  expense. 

We  have  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  drying  of 
Wl11  you  profit  by  [t  and  become  an  UP-TO-DATE 

ECONOMIS 1? 

.  The  scientific  and  practical  installation  of  WASTE  HEAT  DRY- 

as  .designers  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS  in  the  country  we  are  able  to  give  you  the 
best  obtainable. 

t-T  a  DTr^eCOn?e  UP-TO-DATE  ECONOMIST,  form  the  RODGERS 
rlAm  1 ,  and  the  result  will  be  more  than  satisfactory  to  you. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


TOR  DRYERS 


Mention  The  Clat- Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price." 


OUR  NEW  FOUR=MOLD  “SPECIAL”  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 

Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 

The  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature.  Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Back  View. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines  Are 
Equipped  With 


CUT  GEARING 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


and 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


f 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Vi  trifled  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Brickyard  Engineering. 
Heald,  G.  W. 

Buffing  Machine. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Eurning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dump  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wallace  Mach.  &  Foundry  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Heald,  G.  W. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
\\  urz  &  Hil'enbrand. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  &  Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mittler,  P. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ander  on  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co  ,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers.  , 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  The  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Electrical  Locomotives. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckls  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Co.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin.  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ross,  J.  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 
Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Bands. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 
Nozzles  for  Hydraulic  Stripping. 
Universal  Nozzle  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Tate  Jones  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans  (dry  and  wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 
Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  and  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry  and  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  and  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Balls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Hetherington  and  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  372.) 
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For  further  information  write 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Llebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDQ.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long:  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


We  Lead  AH  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 


Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face — Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO  over 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 
heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 


For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Grath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,ooo  in  use. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Suppy  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  and  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  and  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Metal 
Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Stevenson  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson,  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  &  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machinery  Co. 


Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fry.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

Every  clay  worker  in  the  land  should  have  a  copy 

of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain  and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  This  comprehensive  booK 
should  be  in  every  clayworKer’s  library. 

Price  $2.00. 

~ - ■  • 

sold  only  by  T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
1  Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STEJLLE,  <3  SONS  ::  Statesville.  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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THEW 


HORIZONTAL  CROWDING  MOTION 


SHOVELS 


m 


For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence.  '  1 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  3/  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 
Wire  Cables  Used  Instead  of 
Chains.  Strictly  First  Class  in 
Every  Detail.  Made  in  Five 
Sizes.  Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 
or  Traction  Wheels. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding;  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding/  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2  75 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW.’ 

=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tfi  fllP  flCP  ??  tells  you  how  to  d:vide  each  word  into  sylla- 
uiv  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 

a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter ;  gives  abbreviations ;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Prinfed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  r  iij  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5J  x  8J-  ins.  Contains  over  rooo  pages. 


'th  »H0ifcWwth.y  improvements  are  the  following: 

Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
cludmg  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
e  nitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning.  fc 

Words  Di\  ided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 
aeTr.roper  Dse  ©*  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
smaUeietterfS  Wlth  Capital  letters>  common  nouns  begin  with 

TheXr°^Ui1Cia!iou  9f  ^ach  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  1 

ThCfo1  -TOA"  «  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 

P„h™of  Plac'ng  them  m  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

11'aC7;iffi/,rd  *ts  Derivatives  are  separately  incfexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
utilftyPedient  USC<^  t0  SaVS  space'  but  tv’ith  a  loss  of  clearness  and 

Manincluri?n£  pSfp  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
S  Sc  •  w  f  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
Jf  ^  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 

dT  f  Ap,dreSS;,,°f  P°Pular  Tltles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor- 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo- 
Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
“  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

IOOO  PAGES  SIZE  51  x  8}  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iniury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.unc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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Limousine 

Five 

Full  View  Ahead 


=J1 


(FULLY  EQUIPPED  $3500) 

The  Electric  That  Seats  Five 
Without  Obstructing  Driver’s  View. 

ROOMY  SEATS  for  five  adults  are  provided  for  the  first  time  in  an  enclosed 

electric  car  in  the 

SILENT  WAVERLEY  LIMOUSINE  FIVE 

•‘Full  View  Ahead.” 

Design  and  Construction,  Patent  Applied  For. 

The  driving  occupant  is  given  an  entirely  unobstructed  view  through  the  front  window. 

In  this  body  the  famous  Town  Chariot  of  France’s  imperial  coach  builders  has  been  refined. 
It  was  especially  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  room,  from  Town  Car  Users  who  appreciate 
the  distinction  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  electric. 

Limousine  Five  gives  all  the  service  of  any  Town  Car  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  upkeep  of 
most  gas  cars. 

Twenty-eight  distinct  operations  are  required  to  give  Limousine  Five  its  unmatched  finish. 
Choice  of  upholstery  is  given — imported  broadcloth  or  goatskin  morocco.  Cut  glass  vase,  toilet 
cases,  special  interior  lights,  headlight,  speedometer  or  odometer,  and  both  ampere  hour  and  volt 
and  ampere  meters,  are  included  as  regular  equipment. 

Silent  Waverley  High  Efficiency  Shaft  Drive.  Full  Elliptic  Springs,  with  torsional  supporting 
cross  springs.  Exide,  Waverley,  National  or  Edison  Battery.  Solid  or  Pneumatic  Tires. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  WJWERLEY  ART  BOOK  ON  TOWN  CARS.  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  COLORS.  IT  PICTURES  AND  FULLY  DESCRIBES  THE  LIMOUSINE  FIVE,  THE  1912 
FOUR.PASSENGER  BROUGHAM,  COUPE,  VICTORIA-PHAETON,  ROADSTER,  STANHOPE, 
AND  OTHER  MODELS.  Prices  $ 3500  down  to  $1225. 

The  Waverley  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office,  146  South  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Chicago  Branch 

4432  Broadway  2043  Market  Street  4432  Olive  Street  2004  Michigan  Bl-vd. 


nu. 


fl 

Several  hundred  other  dealers.  Addresses  on  application. 

M 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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NOTHING  BUT  A  CYCLONE. 


can  stop  your  rush  order  for  a  car  of  brick  if  your  yard  is  equipped  with  the 
MATHEWS  GRAVITY  BRICK  CARRIER.  Above  picture  shows  how  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  during-  a  heavy  thunder  storm — with  the  workmen  under 
cover — comfortable  and  dry— at  both  ends  of  the  line. 


LOAD  BRICK  IN  ANY  KIND  OF  WEATHER! 

Work  never  stops  with 'a  Gravity  Brick  Carrier.  This  means  greater  marketing 
facilities  and  a  greater  output.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  our 
Gravity  Brick  Carrier  over  the  old  method  of  handling  brick,  tile,  etc. — does  away 
with  “wheelers”  and  saves  a  lot  of  expense,  besides  doing  quicker  and  better  work. 
Write  for  catalog  and  further  information.  Advices  and  estimates  cheerfully 
furnished.  Place  your  order  NOW  for  delivery  any  time  in  the  future. 


Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  leading  American  cities. 


Foreign 


Factories: 


j  BRITISH  MATHEWS.  Ltd,  London,  Eng. 
(CANADIAN  MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO.. 


Ltd., 


Toronto,  Can. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  824-826 Enginle^°Binid^nK°motIve  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltilfled  Stale  aqd  Fire  (Hag  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


'building  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  F01WDAT10F^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Et.  Worth,  Texaf. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 


Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES.  \ 

• 

TRADE  ^ »  MARK  '  „  -V:-  -Jf  -| 

jTaS-r  . ^TCNTOmcI 

All  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT 
FISKE  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Deckman=Duty  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of 


WEARS  SMOOTHLY  WITHOUT  CHIPPING. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

&  D.  Culver,  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Pres,  aud  Qen'l  Manager.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
14Spbozaia,''  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
OounfUAX  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  fifteen  years  successfully  stood  the 
fcaavlest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
doaena  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  tha  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand* 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  0.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

- - - 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG, 

ILLINOIS 

T  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  1  ave  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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Isn’t  This  Your  Ideal 
of  a  BricK  Drier? 


First — A  drier  that  will  most 
efficiently  serve  your  particular 
purpose — a  drier  whose,  drying 
principle  can  be  applied  to  your 
clay  with  absolute  assurance  of 
satisfactory  results. 

Second — A  drier  whose  exter¬ 
ior  and  interior  construction  is 
such  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  possibility  of  fire  and  of  costly 
breakdowns  and  tie-ups. 


!?■  • 
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All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  \  rove — 
to  demonstrate ,  solely  at  our  risk ,  under  a 
legally-binding  guaranty — that  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Drier  fits  the  above  description  to  a 
“T.”  Is  this  too  much  for  us  to  ask — for 
you  to  grant  ?  Surely  not — if  you  want  to 


Third — A  drier  without  an  en¬ 
gine,  and  so  completely  free  from 
any  machinery  complications  that 
it  can  be  operated  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  economy. 

All  in  all,  a  drier  that  will  do 
successfully  what  you  .have  for  it 
to  do — and  combine  safety  with 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  the  year 
around.  If  that's  your  ideal,  then 
here’s  your  ideal  realized! 


The  Standard 
Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier 


see  the  realization  of  yoiir  ideal  drier  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  your  plant.  We  furnish  estimates 
free  of  charge — you  incur  no  obligation 
whatsoever.  Write  us  for  fully  descriptive 
illustrated  catalog.  Why  not  now 9 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  154L“cyr,y  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUILDED  BETTER  THAN  THEY  KNEW. 

America’s  Most  Historic  Public  Building  as  it  Appears  After 
Nearly  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Use. 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  the  proudest  possession  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  the  inspiration  for  more 
oratory  than  any  other  building  on  American  soil,  and 
its  severe  facade  is  familiar  to  every  school  boy.  Things 
done  and  words  spoken  in  the 
old  State  House  will  be  forever 
retained  in  the  histories  of  the 
world  and  the  uplift  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  earth  dates,  to  a  marked 
degree,  from  the  utterance  of 
one  word  from  its  belfry.  That 
one  word  was  “Liberty.” 

In  song  and  story,  in  dust- 
dry  documents  of  stilted  dic¬ 
tion,  in  painfully  accurate  text 
books,  in  pictures,  in  marble 
and  in  all  metals  the  story  of 
Independence  Hall  has  been  set 
down  that  all  men  may  read 
and  understand,  but,  singularly 
enough,  no  writer  seems  to 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
consider  the  sacred  shrine  of 
American  liberty  as  a  mere 
heap  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Stripped  of  every  hallowed  as¬ 
sociation  and  robbed  of  all  his¬ 
toric  interest,  the  pile  would  still 
be  a  notable  structure  because 
of  its  construction  and  design. 

Clayworkers,  already  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  things  having  to 
do  with  bricks  and  mortar,  will 
study  with  the  alertness  of  ex¬ 
perts,  every  detail  of  the  brick 
masonry  in  the  edifice;  they 
will  note  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  bricks  and  will  surely  mar¬ 
vel  at  their  superb  condition  after  these  180  odd  years  in  situ. 

The  legal  name  of  the  building  is  “State  House,”  and  not 
Independence  Hall,  as  geographers  and  historians  persist  in 
publishing.  The  original  building  cost  something  under 


$28,000,  as  proved  by  vouchers  preserved  among  the  personal 
papers  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  one  of  the  three  building  com¬ 
missioners  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  the 
contract.  The  cellar  was  begun  in  1729  and  many  rare  and 
curious  relics  were  unearthed  by  the  excavators.  They 
found  a  keg  of  spear  heads  of  curious  design  and  exquisite 
workmanship;  bomb  shells,  undoubtedly  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  to  this  day,  one  of  these  is  imbedded  in  the 
south  wall,  where  a  bricklayer  with  a  sense  of  humor  placed 
it  after  making  sure  that  it  contained  no  explosive. 

The  bricks  for  this  building 
were  made  by  Benjamin  Fair- 
man  and  James  Stoops,  and 
the  $4,000,000  one-story  build¬ 
ing  now  occupied  by  the  Girard 
Trust  Company  marks  the  spot 
from  whence  the  brick-clay 
was  .taken.  Tysons  kiln  fur¬ 
nished  the  lime  and  a  huge 
apartment  house  now  covers 
the  lot  once  known  as  Tyson’s 
kiln. 

Benjamin  Fairman  also 
made  the  clay  tiles  used  for 
the  interior  pavement  and  all 
existing  literature  suggests 
that  the  making  of  clay  tile 
in  Philadelphia  at  that  time 
was  a  most  notable  perform¬ 
ance.  These  tile  are  still  in 
evidence,  but  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  building,  the  first 
street  paving  put  down  in  the 
Colonies,  was  covered  with 
clay  to  deaden  the  noise  of 
passing  carriages,  which  noise, 
in  turn,  disturbed  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin,  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  other 
savants  who  met  thereabouts 
daily. 

All  the  bricks  in  and  about 
the  edifice  were  laid  by 
Thomas  Boude,  his  journeymen 
and  apprentices.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  these 
three  men,  Benjamin  Fairman,  James  Stoopes,  and  Thomas 
Boude,  were  entrusted  with  their  share  in  the  work  because 
of  their  high  personal  character  and  exceptional  skill  “in 
their  several  arts  and  trades.”  As  the  hall  stands  today, 


Facade  of  Independence  Hall,  Barry  Monument 
in  Foreground,  Recently  Photographed 
for  The  Clay- Worker. 
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none  would  suspect  that  it  has  weathered  the  storms  and 
wars  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years;  that  there  is  no 
record  of  any  part  of  its  brick  structure  having  been  rebuilt 
except  in  the  process  of  restoration  and,  in  this  connection, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  new  brick  used  in  the  restoration 
shows  to  no  advantage  whatever  over  the  old,  and,  too,  it 
must  be  known  that  in  the  restoration  old  brick  was  used 


block  to  its  original  condition  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  a  museum  of  American  history. 

Franklin  M.  Harris,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  masonry  in 
America,  asserts  that  there  can  be  nowhere  found  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  perfect  bricklaying  excelling  the  work  in  the  old 
State  House.  He  claims  that  the  artisans  who  put  those 
bricks  in  place  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  bricklay- 


Main  Entrance  Independence  Hall,  Showing  Details  of  Construction,  Recently  Photographed  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


whenever  and  wherever  it  could  be,  and  high  prices  were 
paid  for  all  such  brick. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that  the  old  building  had 
been  remodeled  in  parts  for  use  as  a  city  hall  by  the  local 
authorities  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  great  city  hall 
now  in  use,  and  that  after  it  was  vacated  by  the  officials  com¬ 
petent  men  and  women  were  employed  to  restore  the  whole 


ing,  and  that  the  present  superb  condition  of  the  building 
is  due  entirely  to  the  quality  of  brick  used  and  the  exceptional 
skill  of  the  masons  on  the  job. 

Under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  City  Property  the  Stale 
House  is  kept  in  perfect  repair  at  all  times.  Bricklayers  are 
constantly  looking  for  defects  and  repairs  are  made  in¬ 
stantly  when  necessary,  but  the  exact  truth  is,  that  the 
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bricklayer  assigned  to  the  old  State  House  might  as  well 
have  no  hands  for  all  the  bricklaying  he  has  to  do. 

To  preserve  the  woodwork  and  masonry  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  roofing  and  drainage.  It  follows  then  that 
the  bricks  are  always  free  from  rust  stains  and  white 
markings. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  perfection  of 
the  work  and  the  condition  of  the  bricks  better  than  any 
vords  can  convey  the  facts. 


SELLING  PLAN  MAKES  CHANGES. 

The  new  plan  for  selling  brick  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  brick  trade  in  all  its  aspects  throughout  New  York  dis- 


quirements  and  peculiarities.  The  result;  was  a  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  which  enabled  them  to  do  business  upon  a  very 
satisfactory  basis.  Probably  in  the  years  which  this  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  in  existence  it  has  exerted  more  influence  upon 
the  building  material  trade  of  the  city  than  any  other  com¬ 
bination  ever  known.  That  would  go  along  with  the  rest. 

The  effect  of  the  new  selling  plan  has  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory  so  far.  To  be  sure  there  has  not  been  time 
since  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  actually  took  effect,  to  get 
everything  in  connection  with  it  regulated.  The  hopes  of 
the  promoters  that  prices  would  immediately  go  up  when 
this  plan  was  announced,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  range  of 
quotations  has  remained  about  the  same  as  before.  Some 
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Windows  of  Independence  Hall  on  Chestnut  St.  Facade,  Showing  Present  State  of  Preservation. 


trict  when  once  it  is  in  operation.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
before,  the  famous  brick  market  at  Fifty-eighth  street  will 
be  wiped  out.  This  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  it  was  conducted  much  as  the  public  markets  for 
other  classes  of  products  elsewhere,  and  with  one  man  in 
control  of  all  the  sales  in  the  district.  This  institution  is  no 
longer  necessary  and  must  disappear.  The  famous  building 
material  exchange  on  Vesey  street,  which  has  been  a  recog¬ 
nized  institution  among  purchasers  of  building  material  for 
many  years,  will  have  to  go,  too.  The  advantage  of  this 
market  lay  in  the  fact  that  builders  and  material  men  came 
in  contact  with  each  other  and  understood  each  others’  re¬ 


dealers  have  said  winter  prices  still  prevail  on  practically 
all  the  brick  offered  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

Assuming  that  this  assertion  is  true,  possibly  some  of  the 
difficulty  may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  demand.  Building 
operations  have  been  curtailed  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  and  sales  have  consequently  been  smaller  than  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  plan  can  not  be  a  success,  but,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  which  large  interests  are  involved,  it  may  take 
time  to  get  it  into  successful  operation.  In  the  meantime, 
manufacturers  can  assist  by  reducing  their  product  wherever 
such  a  thing  is  possible. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FULLER’S  EARTH. 


E  FREQUENTLY  receive  samples  of  clay 
and  are  asked  if  they  are  fuller’s  earth. 

Fuller’s  earth  is  one  of  our  ceramic 
puzzles.  It  is  not  a  mineral  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  but  like  clay  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  minerals,  and  it  can  not  be 
identified  by  looks,  feel,  color,  taste, 
streak,  hardness,  nor  by  chemical  analy¬ 
sis.  We  know  what  it  does  and  how  to  test  it,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  mineral  in  it,  what  physical  properties,  what 
chemical  features,  give  it  the  peculiar  properties  which  it 
possesses  and  to  which  it  owes  its  value.  It  gets  its  name 
fiom  the  early  use  in  fulling  cloth — removing  oil  and  grease 
stains.  The  later  and  by  far  most  important  use  is  that  of 
clarifying  oils,  grease,  etc. 

One  can  best  judge  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  mineralogical 
character  from  the  definitions,  or  descriptions,  found  in  the 
various  text  hocks. 

From  Williams'  Manual  of  Lithology  we  find  fuller’s  earth 
is:  “A  somewhat  greasy,  earthy  and  soft  substance  with 
greasy  streak,  with  light  shades  of  green  and  brown,  that 
falls  to  mud  on  placing  in  water  and  is  not  plastic.” 

The  only  objections  that  we  have  to  this  definition  is  that 
some  earths  are  not  greasy,  nor  earthy,  nor  soft,  nor  have 
they  a  greasy  streak,  nor  are  they  either  green  or  brown,  and 
finally  they  are  highly  plastic. 

Dana  describes  fuller’s  earth  as  ‘‘gray  to  green  in  color, 
being  in  part  kaolin  and  in  part  smectite.”  Smectite,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  one  of  the  many  hydro-silicates  of  aluminum,  to 
which  kaolin  belongs,  differing  in  percentage  composition. 
There  is  quite  a  list  of  hydro-aluminum-silicates  derived  from 
eruptive  silicate  rocks  just  as  kaolin  is  derived  from  feld¬ 
spar,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  derivative  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  parent  rock. 
Many  of  these  hydrous  silicates  have  higher  percentages  of 
combined  water  than  kaolin,  and  because  the  majority  of 
fuller’s  earths  have  such  higher  percentages  of  combined 
water,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  absorbtive  power  of  the 
earth  should  be  ascribed  to  one  of  these  rarer  silicates,  since 
kaolin  did  not  possess  the  power.  Some  of  the  English 
earths  from  which  the  early  descriptions  originated,  have  a 
greenish  color — “blue  earths” — and  since  smectite  is  green, 
the  source  of  Dana’s  description  is  not  difficult  to  see.  It  is 
now  well  proven  that  smectite  is  not  necessarily  the  feature 
of  fuller’s  earth,  and  a  green  color  is  not  descriptive,  since 
we  have  yellow,  gray,  brown,  and  other  colors  as  well  as 
green. 

Professor  Rolfe  in  a  recent  Illinois  bulletin  defines  fuller’s 
earth  as  “A  silty  clay  having  little  plasticity  but  carrying 
large  amounts  of  combined  water.”  Since  we  find  small  de¬ 
posits  of  the  earth  in  situ,  the  term  “silty”  does  not  apply, 
and  as  some  earths  are  very  plastic,  the  lack  of  plasticity 
is  not  descriptive  except  in  individual  cases.  . 

The  samples  of  earths  which  we  have  examined  were 
plastic,  and  John  T.  Porter,  in  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  314,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geology,  says  that  the  four  samples  which  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  him  were  “most  decidedly  plastic,”  and  the  theory 
which  he  advances  does  not  apply  unless  plasticity  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  instead  of  non-plasticity. 

S.  W.  McCallie,  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  in  Bulletin 
No.  23,  issued  in  1910,  describes  the  earth  as  “a  clay-like  min¬ 
eral  of  various  colors.  The  most  common  color  is  light  cream 
or  brownish  gray.  It  differs  from  common  clay  in  being 
porous,  carrying  high  percentage  of  combined  water  as  com¬ 
pared  with  alumina  and  in  having  but  little  or  no  plasticity.” 
In  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the  same  Survey  we  find  that  of  the 
three  earths  tested,  one  developed  fair  plasticity,  one  low  plas¬ 
ticity,  and  the  third  required  “90  per  cent,  of  water  to  de¬ 


velop  any  plasticity.”  A  comparison  of  a  number  of  analyses 
of  fuller’s  earths  show  that  some  have  less  combined  water 
than  kaolin,  some  the  same  amount  and  some  a  greater 
amount,  the  latter  being  the  majority,  but  we  must  conclude 
that  the  higher  percentage  of  combined  water  is  a  coincident 
rather  than  a  factor. 

There  are  many  clay-like  minerals  with  higher  than  the 
normal  kaolin  percentage  of  combined  water  which  do  not 
possess  the  absorptive  power  of  fuller’s  earth. 

Slaking  in  water — “falling  to  mud” — appears  in  several 
descriptions,  and  the  samples  examined  by  us  had  this  prop¬ 
erty,  which  we  hoped  to  save  as  a  characteristic  feature,  but 
many  kaolins  also  slake  when  placed  in  water. 

Dr.  Ries’  description  of  the  material  leaves  no  room  for 
criticism:  “Fuller’s  earth  is  a  peculiar  type  of  clay  which 
has  a  high  absorptive  power  for  many  substances.” 

It  is  lithologically  a  clay  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  hydrous 
alumina  silicates  together  with  more  or  less  detrital  minerals 
as  are  commonly  found  in  clays.  As  the  mixture  varies,  so 
wili  the  physical  properties  vary,  and  also  the  chemical  com¬ 
position,  and  any  description  based  upon  these  properties  is 
faulty. 

It  is  simply  a  clay-like  material  which  possesses  absorp¬ 
tive  power  in  sufficient  degree  to  make  it  commercially  val¬ 
uable  for  clarifying  purposes.  Many  clays,  perhaps  all  clays 
if  our  means  of  detections  were  sufficiently  delicate,  will  be 
found  to  possess  the  absorptive  power  in  some  degree,  but 
only  when  the  absorptive  power  is  in  sufficient  magnitude 
for  commercial  work  may  the  material  be  classed  as  fuller’s 
earth.  The  only  test,  then,  is  that  of  degree  of  absorption 
with  the  accompanying  bleaching. 

Several  authorities  claim  that  the  absorption  (bleaching) 
is  a  physical  property — an  entanglement  of  the  colorific  salts 
in  the  pores  of  the  clay,  but  it  may  be  very  properly  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  bleaching  effect  is  not  due  to  both  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  conditions. 

One  eminent  authority  said  that  all  vinegars  could  be 
clarified  by  fuller’s  earths,  but  all  fuller’s  earths  would  not 
clarify  vinegar.  There  appears  to  be  a  selective  chemical 
action.  One  earth  will  rank  another  in  bleaching  a  certain 
substance,  but  with  a  different  substance  the  rank  of  the  two 
substances  may  be  reversed.  This  should  be  considered  in 
any  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  the  earth.  Any  material 
being  tested  should  be  tested  against  earths  of  known  mar¬ 
ket  value,  and  its  value  will  be  greater  or  less  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  earths  in  proportion  as  its  bleaching  power  is  greater 
or  less,  other  things  being  taken  into  consideration. 

Professor  Rolfe  gives  a  simple  test  of  putting  oil  in  a 
glass  of  water  and  dropping  in  a  lump  of  earth  and  stirring. 
The  earth  will  absorb  the  oil.  Such  a  test  may  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  field,  as  well  as  slaking,  degree  of  plasticity, 
water  required  to  develop  plasticity,  etc.,  but  they  are  not 
conclusive.  The  slaking  which  we  have  observed  differs 
from  ordinary  disintegration  in  water,  in  that  it  is  flocculent. 
Clays  which  show  any  of  these  peculiarities  are  worthy  of 
laboratory  investigation.  The  conclusive  test  as  previously 
mentioned  is  that  of  bleaching  power,  but  in  addition  to  this, 
since  the  oil  must  be  separated  from  the  earth,  the  latter 
must  filter  readily,  and  also  since  edible  oils  are  prepared  for 
the  market  in  this  way,  the  earth  must  not  impart  an  un¬ 
pleasant  taste  or  odor  to  the  oil. 

C.  L.  Parsons,  in  Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  adds 
to  the  above  that  the  earth  must  not  absorb  more  oil  than  a 
standard  earth,  that  the  cakes  from  the  filter  press  must  not 
be  inflammable,  and  the  oil  treated  must  not  return  to  its 
original  color. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
bleaching  power  of  fuller’s  earth  but  none  of  them  fully  sat¬ 
isfy  the  conditions  nor  explain  the  phenomenon.  Dana’s 
theory  that  bleaching  power  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
rare  hydrous  alumina  silicate  has  been  abandoned,  and  Dr. 
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Ries  theory  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrous  silica 

is  not  maintained. 

There  is  a  leaning  toward  a  purely  mechanical  theory,  in 
effect  that  the  colored  salts  are  mechanically  retained  by  the 
pores  of  the  earth,  but  in  view  of  the  erratic  behavior  of  dif¬ 
ferent  earths  on  different  substances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
as  indicated  by  Parsons  that  there  may  be  a  reversion  of  the 
oil  to  the  original  color,  and  that  taste  and  odor  may  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  oil,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  must  also  recognize 
a  chemical  effect.  Reversion  can  only  be  explained  by  an 
interchange  of  bases  or  salts.  Such  an  interchange  could  eas¬ 
ily  destroy  a  colored  salt  and  substitute  a  colorless  one,  or 
the  substitute  salt  might  might  also  be  colored  or  become 
colored  in  time  by  reactions  with  the  acids  in  the  oil  and  the 
influence  of  light. 

We  know  that  bleaching  will  continue  long  after  the  oil 
is  removed  from  the  earth,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by 
chemical  conditions  introduced  into  the  oil  by  the  earth. 
Changes  in  odor  and  taste  may  also  involve  chemical  change. 

Porter  ably  advocates  the  colloid  theory  as  explaining  the 
phenomenon  of  fuller’s  earth,  but  he  adds  the  statement  that 
“the  non-existence  of  plasticity  in  fuller’s  earth  would  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  my  theory.”  That  fuller’s  earths  are  not 
necessarily  plastic  is  beyond  question.  If  we  had  no  other 
evidence  than  that  of  the  Georgia  Survey  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  several  investigators  report  the  non-plastic  char¬ 
acter  of  some  earths.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  colloids  as  concomitant  to  plasticity,  and  if  they  are  so, 
Porter’s  theory  can  not  be  maintained. 

H.  E.  Ashley  accepts  the  colloid  theory  for  fuller’s  earth 
and  says  that  the  colloids  may  be  dissolved  and  separated 
from  the  earth,  thus  making  a  concentrated  earth  if  we  may 
so  designate  the  dissolved  colloids. 

There  are  three  colloidal  conditions:  A  soluble  colloid, 
a  coagulated  colloid  and  a  set  or  permanent  colloid.  The 
first  can  be  changed  into  the  second,  and  vice  versa,  by  the 
addition  of  proper  chemicals,  and  by  such  juggling  we  may 
make  both  bleaching  effect  and  plasticity  attributes  of  col¬ 
loids,  and  yet  neither  will  be  a  measure  of  the  other.  Since, 
however,  one  colloid  can  be  changed  into  the  other,  and  thus 
bleaching  effect  and  plasticity  become  measures  of  each 
other,  we  are  skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  all 
fuller’s  earths  of  equal  bleaching  power  to  an  equal  degree 
of  plasticity.  We  are  aware  that  chemical  conditions  of 
colloids  permit  further  juggling,  that  acid  colloids  may  be 
more  slippery  and  less  absorptive  than  alkaline  colloids, 
or  vice  versa,  but  acid  colloids  can  be  converted  into  alka¬ 
line  colloids,  and  thus  all  earths  become  of  equal  plasticity 
and  alike.  We  are  not  convinced  that  this  is  possible. 

Ashley  further  states  that  if  the  body  is  not  sufficiently 
porous,  it  may  be  made  so  by  heat  treatment,  converting 
the  soluble  colloids  into  set  colloids — “mineral  charcoal”  is 
the  term  he  uses —  which  retains  the  colloidal  structure  but 
no  other  features. 

After  all,  this  brings  us  back  simply  to  a  large  surface, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  confuse  it  with  the  term  “colloid.” 

We  know  that  every  surface  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
substances  in  some  degree,  and  also  has  the  power  of  dis¬ 
sociation.  Given  a  mass  with  an  immense  number  of  minute 
pores,  a  spongelike  mass,  a  micellean  structure,  call  it  col¬ 
loidal  if  you  wish,  and  we  have  the  physical  conditions  for 
a  fuller’s  earth.  A  certain  amount  of  every  salt  is  required 
to  saturate  the  surfaces  or  walls  of  the  pores,  and  these  are 
called  absorbed  salts.  The  colorific  in  any  oil,  which  is 
a  salt  of  some  kind,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the 
pores  until  the  latter  are  fully  saturated.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  that  Nature  in  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  rocks  will  in  one  instance  give  a  resultant 
mass  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  thin  walls,  a  highly 
porous  mass,  and  in  another  instance  a  limited  number  of 
larger  grains  inclosing  fewer  larger  pores.  We  do  not  know 
the  shape  of  molecules  but  may  they  not  be  as  varied  in 


shape  as  the  masses  they  make  up?  Witness  the  massive 
cube  of  galena  and  the  thread-like  filament  of  asbestos.  Na¬ 
ture  may  easily  provide  the  physical  structure  for  fuller’s 
earth. 

Surface  alone  is  insufficient.  It  is  probably  already  sat¬ 
urated  with  absorbed  salt  of  some  kind  incident  to  the  clay. 
This  salt  may  satisfy  the  absorbent  affinity  of  the  wall  sur¬ 
face  for  a  certain  colorific  in  the  substance  to  be  bleached, 
and  a  test  of  the  clay  would  rule  it  out  as  a  fuller’s  earth, 
but  if  the  absorbed  salt  does  not  satisfy  the  wall  surface, 
then  the  colorific  salt  will  be  absorbed  until  saturation  of 
the  wall  surface  is  complete,  and  bleaching  results.  Or  it 
may  be  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  absorbed  salt  in 
the  earth  and  the  colorific  salt  in  the  oil,  giving  to  each  a 
different  salt  and  to  the  oil  a  salt  which  may  be  colorless 
and  subsequently  become  colored,  or  which  may  be  colored 
and  subsequently  become  colorless,  through  the  reactions 
with  the  acids  in  the  oil,  or  through  the  influence  of  light. 

Such  interchange  between  the  salts  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  oil  will  explain  the  selective  action  of  fuller’s  earths, 
and  their  erratic  behavior.  The  treatment  of  the  earth  with 
acids,  alkalies,  and  heat,  would  affect  the  absorbent  power 
in  just  such  degree  as  it  changed  the  physical  structure,  or 
modified  the  chemical  character  of  the  absorbed  salts. 

The  conditions  for  fuller’s  earth,  it  seems  to  us,  are  both 
physical  and  chemical.  Physically  it  is  a  minutely  porous 
body,  and  chemically  it  has  such  absorbed  salts  on  the  wall 
surfaces  of  the  pores  as  will  assist  in  the  bleaching  action. 

We  have  quoted  several  descriptions  from  well-known 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  in  conclusion  wish  to  quote 
the  description  from  a  well-known  handbook  of  minerals, 
omitting  the  author’s  name: 

“A  very  fine  grained,  white  earth  resembling  chalk,  but 
harsher  to  the  touch  and  capable  of  scratching  glass  when 
rubbed  upon  it.  It  is  composed  of  the  silicious  remains  of 
very  minute  plants  or  animals  and  is  either  loose  or  mod¬ 
erately  compacted.” 

With  such  descriptions  to  guide  us,  the  wonder  is  that 
we  have  ever  discovered  any  beds  of  fuller’s  earth. 

Carey  P.  Ellis. 


MAKE  LARGER  TILE. 


THERE  is  an  increasing  demand  for  large  tile.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  recently  said 
that  there  is  an  unsupplied  demand  for  large  tile. 
He  referred  more  particularly  to  those  sizes  used  in  public 
or  drainage  district  work  where  tile  twelve  and  fifteen  inches 
and  larger  are  required. 

Drainage  engineers  are  finding  many  lines  where  they 
would  like  to  use  the  twenty-four  to  thirty-six-inch  tile  and 
larger  but  can  not  be  sure  of  getting  the  tile  when  wanted. 
This  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  large  clay  tile  has  led  to 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  cement  tile  in  many  places 
where  clay  tile  would  have  been  used  could  they  have  been 
obtained.  Thus,  because  the  clay  tile  manufacturers  failed 
to  “rise  to  the  occasion”  and  supply  the  demand — failed  to 
occupy  the  field — competition  was  invited  and  tempted  to 
come  in  and  did  embrace  the  opportunity  and  divided  the 
business  that  might  have  been  held  by  the  clay  interests 
had  they  foreseen  and  been  aggressive  enough  to  hold  the 
market. 

The  older  and  smaller  tile  factories  have  an  increasing 
demand  for  larger  tile.  When  the  first  tiling  was  done  few 
large  tile  were  used  because  tilemakers  were  not  able  to 
make  them  on  the  machines  then  in  use  and  because  the 
cost  prevented  land  owmers  from  using  large  sizes,  and  be¬ 
cause  those  who  did  early  work  in  drainage  did  not  realize 
the  need  of  large  drains,  nor  the  future  requirements  when 
thorough  drainage  would  be  practiced. 

Now  that  these  conditions  have  all  been  improved  and 
better  and  m6re  thorough  work  is  being  done,  large  tile  are 
called  for.  Large  tile  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit  and 
many  would  be  sold  if  it  was  known  that  they  were  on  the 
market  ready  for  use.  Many  manufacturers  are  having  in¬ 
quiries  for  large  tile  that  they  can  not  supply,  and  are  ad¬ 
vising  farmers  to  use  two  lines  of  smaller  tile  instead. 
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Wiitten  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

KNOW  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


RE  YOU  attending  to  your  own  business? 
Do  you  know  your  own  business?  The 
man  who  does  not  study  and  know  every 
detail  of  bis  business  is  either  lazy  or 
not  wise.  Do  you  know  how  much  your 
brick  or  tile  cost  you?  If  you  do  not, 

how  can  you  know  at  what  price  to  sell 

them?  Are  you  getting  your  clay  in  as 
cheaply  as  it  could  be  done?  If  not  you  are  not  giving  your¬ 
self  good  service.  If  you  found  a  man  in  your  employ  who 
was  not  giving  you  good  service,  you  would  discharge  him. 
If  you  do  not  give  yourself  good  service,  competition  and 
creditors  will  discharge  you  sooner  or  later.  Are  you  keep¬ 
ing  your  machinery  in  good  order  and  getting  the  best  pos- 

sble  results  from  it?  If  not  you  are  neglecting  your  duty 
to  yourself  and  neglect  deserves  punishment. 

Are  your  dry  houses  all  right?  Do  they  do  their  duty  by 


the  machine  room,  the  dryer  and  the  kilns,  how  much  your 
finished  goods  cost  per  1,000?  If  you  do  not  know  this  you 
can  not  know  what  price  you  can  afford  to  sell  them  for. 

Do  you  run  on  without  keeping  books;  paying  bills  when 
they  come  due  or  borrowing  money  if  you  do  not  sell 
enough  goods  or  have  money  enough  on  hand  when  the  bills 
come  in,  never  knowing  just  how  you  will  come  through  at 
the  end  of  the  year?  Those  who  do  business  that  way  can 
not  be  sure  whether  they  are  doing  well  or  not. 

As  to  selling  prices — some  tile-makers  say  that  the  prices 
are  fixed  by  the  other  fellows  and  they  have  to  meet  them. 
Unfortunately,  tile  prices  are  not  fixed  as  the  fixed  stars  are 
fixed;  that  is,  they  do  not  stay  fixed  away  up  high,  but  the 
prices  are  apt  to  be  like  shooting  stars  or  falling  stars — 
they  come  down  very  fast  sometimes.  When  a  little  lull 
in  sales  comes  some  makers  get  scared  for  fear  they  will 
not  sell  their  stock  and  when  a  customer  comes  they  need 
his  cash  so  badly  or  fear  to  lose  his  patronage  and  allow 
him  to  beat  prices  down.  Competitors  are  soon  told  by 
shrewd  buyers  of  the  cut  in  prices  and  the  result  is  a  gen- 


Ninth  Street,  Near  Public  Square,  Anderson,  Ind.,  Paved  in  1892.  No  Cost  for  Repairs  in  the  Meantime. 


the  ware  on  its  way  from  the  clay  bank  to  the  market? 
Could  you  make  an  improvement  here  or  a  change  there  that 
would  result  in  more  and  better  dried  ware?  If  you  could  you 
should  do  it  so  that  you  will  know  that  you  are  faithfully 
doing  your  part. 

Are  your  methods  of  handlisg  the  ware  from  machine 
through  dryers  and  kilns  to  market  the  best  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  case?  If  not,  you  had  better  abandon  your  present 
methods  and  install  those  that  will  give  you  the  best  results 
for  the  least  money. 

Have  you  studied  your  kilns  and  looked  them  over  care¬ 
fully  and  repeatedly  so  that  you  know  just  what  they  are 
doing  for  you?  If  you  will  put  your  mind  on  them  you  can 
easily  know  what  they  are  doing  for  you  and  discover 
wherein  they  are  failing  to  ‘work  for  you  faithfully  and  ad¬ 
vantageously. 

Do  you  know  how  much  per  ton  or  yard  or  thousand  it 
costs  you  to  get  in  your  clay;  how  much  to  get  it  through 


eral  decline  in  prices. 

Some  cut  prices  “to  keep  the  factory  running,”  forgetting 
that  the  thing  to  be  desired  is  not  to  keep  the  factory  run¬ 
ning  but  to  make  money  by  running  it.  If  a  manufacturer 
knows  what  his  goods  cost  him  he  knows  just  how  low  he 
can  sell  and  when  it  is  time  to  shut  down  to  avoid  running 
at  a  loss.  You  do  not  do  business  for  fun,  or  charity  or  “to 
keep  the  factory  running,”  but  to  make  money,  and  when 
the  business  fails  to  make  money  it  is  time  to  change  the 
methods  of  business  or  go  out  of  business.  Business  is  busi¬ 
ness.  And  finally — 

If  you  have  business 
With  a  man  of  business, 

State  your  business, 

Transact  your  business, 

Go  about  your  business 
So  the  man  of  business 
May  attend  to  his  business. 
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THE  SPLENDID  BRICK  PAVED  STREETS  OF  ANDERSON,  IND. 


A  Fine  Record  for  Durability  That  Has  Convinced  Taxpayers  of  the  Superiority  of  Brick 
—Good  Pavements  After  Twenty  Years  of  Use  Without  Repairs. 


GOOD,  CLEAN,  well  paved  streets  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  city.  When  such  streets  are  permanent  in 
character,  they  are  a  source  of  unending  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  taxpayers  who  pay  for  them,  and  a  constant 
comfort  to  those  who  use  them.  Whether  the  traffic  be  light 
or  heavy,  a  smooth,  clean  street  is  a  benefit  to  every  citi¬ 
zen,  not  alone  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  as  well  for 
the  influence  it  has  on  all  who  live  near  or  travel  over  it. 
Like  begets  like,  the  world  over.  A  clean  street  means  tidy 
homes,  well  kept  lawns,  etc.,  etc. 

These  facts  are  exemplified  in  the  thrifty  city  of  Anderson, 
one  of  Indiana’s  chief  industrial  centers.  Some  years  ago 


but  it  proved  erroneous.  Anderson  has  not  gone  backward, 
but  has  continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  as  a  good,  substantial 
Hoosier  city  should.  Today,  she  has  a  population  of  30,000 
v, 'ell-to-do,  self-respecting  people  for  whom  the  best  in  every 
department  in  municipal  and  social  life  is  none  too  good. 
Having  enjoyed  good  sanitary  streets  for  nearly  twenty 
years  they  demand  more  of  them,  and  so  each  year  several 
additional  miles  of  brick  streets  are  laid.  Most  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  are  paved  with  brick  and  this  past 
summer  a  brick  pavement  was  extended  beyond  the  city 
limits  on  one  of  the  country  highways.  This  is  proving  so 
satisfactory  to  those  who  travel  over  it  that  it  is  well- 


Fourteenth  and  Lincoln  Streets,  Manual  Training  High  School  to  the  Left. 


Anderson  went  through  a  “boom”  period  due  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  great  quantities  in  that 
vicinity.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  supply  of  these 
fuels  was  utterly  inexhaustible.  Great  glass  works  and  sim¬ 
ilar  industries,  to  which  cheap  fuel  is  a  necessity,  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  vicinity  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
city’s  population  doubled.  With  the  use  of  gas  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  freedom  from  the  dirt  and  grime  of  soot  and  smoke, 
tidy  habits  were  acquired.  Clean  streets  were  demanded, 
and  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Anderson  were  paved  with 
brick,  luckily  for  the  taxpayers,  as  our  readers  may  see  and 
judge  from  the  accompanying  views  of  a  few  of  them. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  supply  of  natural  gas  gave  out 
after  a  decade  or  so.  Since  then,  the  large  plants  have  been 
compelled  to  return  to  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  some  there  were 
who  prophesied  that  Anderson  and  the  adjoining  towns  would 
lose  many  of  their  manufacturing  industries  and  become 
back  numbers.”  Perhaps  this  was  a  natural  supposition, 


nigh  certain  the  good  work  will  go  on  until  permanent  brick 
paved  highways  join  Anderson  to  the  towns  about  her  on 
all  sides. 

We  are  pleased  to  include  among  our  illustrations  two 
views  of  the  brick  paved  country  highway,  being  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Pendleton  avenue.  It  was  paved  early  in  1911  with 
Metropolitan  block  from  Canton,  Ohio.  The  pavement  is 
thirty-two  feet  in  width,  has  a  six-inch  concrete  foundation, 
with  a  two  inch  cushion  and  a  one-inch  pitch  filled  expansion 
joint  at  the  curb.  A  cement  filler  completes  the  job  and 
constitutes  a  first-class  pavement,  which  in  all  probability, 
regardless  of  the  traffic  that  may  pass  over  it,  will  prove  a 
good  pavement  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  with  no  ex¬ 
pense  at  all  for  repairs  in  the  meantime.  No  other  paving 
material  can  match  such  a  brick-paved  roadway  for  smooth¬ 
ness,  cleanliness  and  durability. 

Our  first  illustration  presents  a  view  of  Ninth  street  near 
the  Public  Square,  a  glimpse  of  the  court  house,  a  large  red 
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Pendleton  Pike  at  the  End  of  the  Brick  Paved  Roadway,  a  Mile  from  the  City  Limits. 


brick  building  capped  by  the  figure  of  Justice,  appearing  on 
the  left.  The  pavement  is  an  object  lesson  in  permanent 
street  improvement.  It  was  laid  in  1892  and  has  been 
subject  to  quite  heavy  traffic  ever  since;  nevertheless,  it  is 
now,  after  nineteen  years’  use,  a  good,  smooth  street.  It 
was  paved  with  Canton  brick  of  the  size  in  common  use 
twenty  years  ago,  and  though  a  sand  filler  was  used,  the 
edges  of  the  brick  are  worn  but  little.  Where  in  all  the 
country  is  there  a  wooden  block  or  asphalt  street  that  can 
compare  with  this  street,  which  has  been  subject  to  no  re¬ 
pairs  whatever. 

The  view  taken  at  Fourteenth  and  Lincoln  streets  tells  of 
Anderson’s  thrift,  not  alone  in  the  brick  street,  which  was 
paved  with  Brazil  block  in  1902,  but  as  well  in  the  splendid 
brick  school  buildings  shown  in  the  background.  These 
were  constructed  during  the  past  year  of  dark  brown  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  and  are  model  structures  for  the  purpose. 

Anderson  has  a  number  of  fine  residential  streets,  tvhich 


are  paved  with  brick.  We  give  a  view  of  one  of  the  best 
of  them,  West  Eighth  street,  which  was  paved  in  1893.  This, 
too,  was  paved  with  small  Metropolitan  brick,  and  though 
laid  on  a  gravel  foundation,  without  expansion  joint,  and  with 
a  sand  filler,  it  is  now  in  excellent  condition  after  eighteen 
years  of  use.  No  repairs  have  been  required  in  all  that  time. 

Our  final  illustration  is  that  of  Jackson  street,  paved  in 
1901.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  our  readers  in  that  in 
the  background  may  be  seen  the  factory  of  the  Anderson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  soft  mud 
and  dry  press  brick  machinery,  which  has  carried  the  fame 
of  Anderson  to  every  section  of  our  own  country  and  other 
countries  as  well.  Though  a  small  part  of  the  view,  W.  N. 
Durbin,  secretary  of  the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  and  his  Packard  touring  car  may  be  seen  in  the 
background  of  the  picture.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Durbin 
for  a  very  pleasant  ride  over  the  brick  streets  of  Anderson, 
during  which  the  accompanying  views  were  taken  early  in 
August,  1911. 


West  Eighth,  a  Fine  Residential  Street,  Paved  in  1893  on  Gravel  Foundation.  An  Excellent 
Pavement  After  Eighteen  Years  of  Use,  Without  Repairs. 
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Pendleton  Avenue,  a  Mile  Stretch  of  Fine  Brick  Paved  Roadway,  Looking  Toward  the  City. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PAVING  SPECIFICATIONS. 


THERE  is  nothing  perhaps  that  has  lately  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  more  the  importance  of  paving  brick  speci¬ 
fications  than  the  recent  investigating  wrangle  in 
Detroit,  where  it  is  claimed  brick  paving  is  bad,  and  where 
it  has  been  developed  that  it  is  bad  mainly  because  it  is  laid 
without  due  regard  for  proper  specifications. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  have  gone  to  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense  and  conducted  experiments  lasting  through 
many  years  to  determine  the  best  method  of  laying  paving 
brick  to  secure  satisfactory  results.  That  this  work  has 
been  well  worth  ’while  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  without  due  regard  for  specifications,  it  is  hard  to  get 
the  satisfaction  one  should  out  of  pavement.  In  this  it 
matters  not  whether  one  uses  brick,  granite,  asphalt,  or 
wood  block,  unless  some  due  regard  is  shown  for  approved 
methods  of  laying  by  following  specifications,  satisfactory 
results  will  not  be  obtained. 


It  brings  forth  this  thought,  too,  that  the  establishing, 
by  experiments,  of  a  good  comprehensible  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions  for  laying  paving  brick,  and  the  getting  of  these  speci¬ 
fications  followed,  are  two  different  things. 

It  naturally  follows,  too,  that  the  importance  of  speci¬ 
fications,  or,  rather,  the  value  that  is  realized  from  them, 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  followed. 

They  are  not  good  to  any  city  or  to  any  person  unless 
they  are  used,  and  now  that  the  paving  brick  manufacturers 
have  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  the  best  methods  for 
laying  paving  brick,  there  seems  to  be  the  further  task 
before  them  of  not  only  convincing  city  authorities  of  the 
importance  of  following  specifications,  but  of  seeing  that 
they  do  it  after  they  are  convinced. 

In  some  respects  this  is  the  hardest  task  of  all.  This 
getting  people  to  understand  and  appreciate  fully  the  im¬ 
portance  of  specifications  and  then  to  follow  them.  Some¬ 
times  the  departure  from  them  may  be  due  to  lack  of  proper 
regard  for  the  importance.  Again,  it  may  be  a  case  of  false 


Jackson  Street,  Paved  in  1901,  Photographed  August,  1911.  Factory  of  Anderson 
Foundry  &  Machine  Works  in  the  Background. 
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economy,  and  there  are  various  influences  at  work  it  seems 
to  keep  people  from  readily  entering  into  the  matter  of  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  specififications  for  doing  street  paving. 

Then  the  pity  of  it  is  that  when  a  street  goes  bad,  there 
is  a  natural  inclination  to  blame  the  material,  to  blame  the 
brick  instead  of  the  method,  and  that  is  where  it  impresses 
one  with  the  fact  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  paving  brick 
manufacturers  to  keep  hammering  at  this  thing  until  they 
get  the  builders  of  streets  to  thoroughly  understand  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  following  specifications.  It 
ought  not  be  so.  It  is  really  no  more  a  part  of  the  brick 


manufacturer’s  duty  to  follow  his  material  and  see  that 
it  is  properly  laid,  than  it  is  a  part  of  the  sawmill  man’s 
duty  to  follow  his  lumber  and  see  that  it  is  properly  fitted 
and  nailed  into  a  building.  But,  the  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  by  taking  the  initiative,  and  doing  the  experimenting, 
have  gotten  themselves  into  the  way  of  leading  the  proces¬ 
sion  in  this  work  and  it  seems  up  to  them  to  continue  the 
good  work  and  impress  this  importance  of  following  speci¬ 
fications  on  all  who  contemplate  street  paving.  As  unfair 
as  it  may  seem,  they  must  continue  and  do  it  to  save  the 
reputation  of  their  raw  material. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  PRELIMINARY  HEATING  TREATMENT  UPON  THE  DRYING  OF  CLAYS. 

By  A.  V.  BLEININGER. 

Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


VI.  The  Practical  Effect  of  Preheating. 

ITS  the  experiments  just  described  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  preheating  has  decreased  tne  drying  shrink¬ 
age.  From  this  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  clays 
should  dry  more  easily  in  the  preheated  than  in  the  raw 
condition. 

Experimental  proof  of  this  fact  was  obtained  by  working 


Figure  9.  Diagram  of  Gas-Fired  Drying  Oven. 


up  batches  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  each  of  seven 
clays,  both  in  the  raw  and  in  the  preheated  condition  to  the 
plastic  state  and  putting  them  through  an  auger  machine  of 
commercial  size.  The  clays  were  of  the  red  burning  .type 
as  employed  in  brickmaking,  and  were  obtained  from  the 
following  localities:  Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  Heron  Lake,  Minn.; 
Urbana,  Ill.;  Peoria,  Ill.;  Groveport,  Ohio;  Athens,  Ohio, 
and  a  so-called  swamp  clay  from  Curtice,  Ohio. 

The  clay  samples  were  preheated  in  a  specially  construct¬ 
ed  sheet-iron  oven  fired  with  gas  (see  Fig.  9),  in  which 
the  heat  distribution  permitted  of  close  regulation.  This 
is  accomplished  by  carrying  the  gases  under  the  bottom  plate 
up  a  collecting  space  on  one  side,  from  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  compartment.  Tfie  admission  of  the  heated 
air  to  each  space  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  grid  sliding 
damper.  At  the  exit  sides  of  the  oven  the  gases  are  again 
collected  in  a  flue  of  the  width  of  the  oven  and  taken  to  the 
top,  where  they  were  removed  through  a  central  opening 
into  the  stack.  In  the  double  space  on  top  through  which 


the  gases  are  removed,  two  hinged  dampers  are  provided 
for  throwing  the  heat  to  either  side  to  compensate  for  the 
radiation  losses  on  the  front  and  back  sides  of  the  oven. 
Through  tubulatures  thermometers  are  inserted  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  temperature.  After  proper  damper  adjustment 
was  made  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  temperature  constant 
within  several  degrees,  assuring  an  accuracy  ample  for  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  The  preheating  temperature  adopted 
was  250°  C  and  the  time  of  drying  six  hours. 

The  raw  clays  were  tempered  in  a  wet  pan,  while  the 


TABLE  VI. 

Percentage  Drying  Loss. 


Clay 

Per  cent  drying 
loss  of  test 
pieces  made  from 
raw  clay 

Per  cent  drying 
loss  of  test 
pieces  made  from 
preheated  clay 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

95 

0 

Heron  Lake,  Minn 

0 

0 

Urbana.  Ill . 

90 

0 

Peoria.  Ill . 

95 

0 

Groveport,  Ohio.. 

100 

0 

Athens,  Ohio . 

100 

n 

Curtice  Ohio . 

100 

0 

Remarks 


Repeated  with  clay  preheated  to  300° 
Repeated  with  clay  preheated  to  300 1 
Repeated  with  clay  preheated  to  300° 


preheated  materials  were  ground  dry,  screened  through  a 
piano-wire  screen,  and  then  made  plastic  in  the  pan.  After 
tempering,  the  clay  was  taken  to  the  auger  machine 
and  pressed  through  a  non-lubricating  die  into  a  round 
column  3Y2  inches  in  diameter.  The  cylindrical  bar  was 
cut  up  into  discs  iy2  inches  thick,  which  were  dried  and 
their  volume  shrinkage  noted.  It  was  found  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  while  the  working  behavior  of  two  clays  was  de¬ 
cidedly  improved  by  preheating,  the  others  showed  the  need 
of  lubrication,  which  it  was  impossible  to  provide.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  test  specimens  were  produced  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  strain. 

In  drying,  it  was  found  that  one  material,  the  clay  from 
Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  cracked  neither  in  the  raw  nor  the 
preheated  condition.  Of  the  remaining  six  clays,  in  every 
case  the  discs  made  from  raw  clay  cracked  more  or  less 
badly,  while  those  made  from  the  preheated  clay  did  not 
crack  at  all.  The  drying  losses  are  compiled  in  Table  VI. 
The  number  of  test  specimens  made  varied  from  60  to  100, 
and  for  this  reason  the  percentages  expressing  the  drying 
losses  are  not  of  equal  value. 

It  was  observed  especially  on  two  preheated  clays,  the 
ones  from  Peoria  and  Groveport,  that  drier  efflorescence 
was  quite  marked.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  preheat- 
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ing  releases  the  soluble  salts  such  as  the  sulphates  of  pot¬ 
ash,  soda,  lime,  aud  magnesia  contained  in  the  clay,  which, 
on  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  are  carried  to  the  surface 
and  give  rise  to  the  discoloration  commonly  known  as 
“white  wash.”  The  absorbing  power  of  clay  thus  seems  to 
be  diminished  by  this  treatment,  and  in  some  clays  the  re¬ 
sulting  discoloration  might  prohibit  their  use  for  the  manu- 
factture  of  face  brick  and  similar  products.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  this  effect  varied  with  the  character  of  the 
clay,  its  physical  structure,  and  its  content  of  soluble  salts, 
and  hence  can  not  be  considered  a  necessary  result  in  every 
case.  * 

7.  The  Cause  of  the  Improvement  in  the  Drying  Behavior 

Due  to  Preheating. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  drying  of 
excessively  plastic  clays  is  facilitated  by  preheating,  that 
evidently  the  resistance  to  the  capillary  flow  has  been  de¬ 
creased  so  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  from  the  surface  per  unit  time  and  that  supplied 
from  the  interior  of  the  clay  mass  is  no  longer  great  enough 
to  cause  strains  which  lead  to  checking. 

There  remains  now  the  task  of  determining  the  cause  of 
this  improved  condition. 

This  part  of  the  problem  was  attacked  by  means  of  the 
following  methods:  1.  Determination  of  the  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  clays  preheated  to  different  temperatures.  2.  Me- 

TABLE  VII. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Clays. 


No. 

Clay. 

Normal 

150° 

200° 

250° 

300° 

350° 

400° 

1 

2.451 

2.456 

2.630 

2.603 

2.603 

2.657 

2.621 

2 

2.537 

2.548 

2.636 

2.612 

2.609 

2.644 

2.647 

3 

2.577 

2.591 

2.600 

2.600 

2.590 

2.593 

2.590 

4 

2.596 

2.589 

2.646 

2.629 

2.629 

2.664 

2.664 

5 

2.560 

2.560 

2.550 

2.605 

2.601 

2.600 

2.600 

6 

2.510 

2.512 

2.562 

2.545 

2.556 

2.580 

2.573 

7 

2.510 

2.490 

2.648 

2.638 

2.627 

2.653 

2.665 

8 

2.603 

2.621 

2.653 

2.650 

2.655 

2.692 

2.696 

9 

2.784 

2.741 

2.728 

2.725 

2.721 

2.747 

2.751 

10 

2.746 

2.560 

2.605 

2.639 

2.638 

2.637 

2.644 

11 

2.575 

2.587 

2.649 

2.650 

2.645 

2.676 

2.697 

12 

2.680 

2.707 

2.709 

2.729 

2.769 

2.732 

2.696 

13 

2.768 

2.739 

2.701 

2.761 

2.820 

2.825 

2.773 

14 

2.645 

2.666 

2.684 

2.712 

2.662 

2.743 

2.708 

chanical  analysis  of  the  normal  and  preheated  clays.  3.  De¬ 
termination  of  the  absorbing  power  of  normal  and  preheated 
clays  from  malachite  green  in  solution.  4.  Determination 
of  the  distribution  of  shrinkage  and  pore  water. 

Specific  Gravity:  In  these  experiments  a  pat  of  plastic 
consistency  weighing  about  a  pound  was  made  up  at  the 
different  temparatures.  The  preheating  was  done  in  the 
small  drying  ovens  referred  to  above.  The  preheated  speci¬ 
mens  were  then  crushed  and  passed  through  a  60-mesh 
sieve.  By  means  of  the  pycnometer  the  specific  gravity  of 
each  sample  was  determined,  care  having  been  taken  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  inclosed  air  by  connecting  up  the  specific  gravity 
bottle  to  a  suction  pump  and  heating  in  warm  water  up  to 
the  boiling  point.  Ample  time  was  allowed  for  cooling  in 
running  water  and  the  final  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the 
pycnometer  was  taken  into  account.  It  was  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  clays  differed  even  in  the  same  lump, 
and  it  proved  difficult  to  bring  about  the  desired  homogeneity 
of  the  sample.  The  results  of  these  determinations  are 
given  in  Table  VII.  Though  the  irregularity  in  the  results 
is  evident,  it  is  seen  that  all  but  one  clay  show  a  noticeable 
increase  in  specific  gravity  due  to  preheating  which  must  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  expulsion  of  the  small  quantitj  of 
hygroscopic  water  held  so  persistently  and  in  part  to  a  con¬ 


densation  of  the  specific  volume  of  the  clay.  Since  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  crystaline  constituents  have  suffered  and  such 
change  at  the  temperatures  involved,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  effect  is  confined  to  the  nongranular  clay  matter.  The 
contraction  in  volume  might  be  explained  by  the  closing  up  or 
shrinkage  of  the  assumed  colloidal  matter  very  similar  to 
the  contraction  of  the  silic  acid  gel  and  other  substances 
of  like  character.  It  is  evident  that  this  condensation  would 
involve  only  the  minute,  micellean  structure  of  the  material 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  capillary  system  of  the  clay  aggre¬ 
gate.  In  making  up  the  preheated  clays  with  water  it  was 
observed  that  some  heat  was  given  off.  It  was  thought  to  be 
interesting  to  determine  approximately  the  amount  of  heat 
thus  evolved  from  a  normally  dried  clay  and  a  preheated 
material.  For  this  purpose  a  sample  of  red  plastic  surface 
clay  was  divided  into  two  parts.  One  was  dried  at  105°  C, 
the  other  was  heated  to  300°.  By  placing  weighed  amounts 
of  the  clay  into  an  improvised  calorimeter,  adding  a  known 
amount  of  water  and  noting  the  temperature  rise  by  means 
of  a  corrected  thermometer  reading  to  1/50°  the  heat  given 
off  by  the  clay  dried  at  150°  was  found  to  be  almost  4-gram 
calories  and  that  by  the  preheated  material  practically  5 
calories  per  gram. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


ESPITE  THE  FACT  that  the  building 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  volume 
of  projects  is  keeping  up  well  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  both  contractors  and  brick 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  pleased 
with  the  showing  which  has  been  made 
during  the  present  year  It  seems  likely  that  the  work  al¬ 
ready  under  way  will  keep  the  forces  busy  until  snow  flies 
and  weather  conditions  prohibit  further  work  for  this  year. 

Building  permits  for  the  year,  although  somewhat  less 
in  number,  have  up  to  date  shown  a  decided  increase  in 

total  value  in  Cleveland,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  year  will 

surpass  all  others  when  final  totals  are  struck  at  the  end  of 

December.  There  are  a  number  of  big  projects  just  getting 

well  under  way  which  were  announced  earlier  in  the  year, 
but  which  are  just  beginning  to  get  their  heads  up  in  the 
air.  The  twelve-story  $2,000,000  Statler  hotel  is  up  with  its 
steel  three  or  four  stories  and  the  frame  will  be  completed 
before  weather  prevents  further  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  masonry  work  can  also  be  gotten  under  way. 
Large  quantities  of  terra  cotta  and  brick  are  to  be  used. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  busy  spending  about  $600,000 
on  three  new  buildings,  a  main  building  costing  about  $400,- 
000,  and  two  branches  which  will  cost  at  least  $100,000 
apiece  and  perhaps  more.  The  six-story  mercantile  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Commercial  Building  Company,  on  Euclid  avenue 
just  east  of  East  Ninth  street,  is  also  beginning  to  loom 
up,  several  stories  of  the  steel  already  being  erected.  It 
will  have  a  solid  front  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta,  which  is 
meeting  with  wonderful  popularity  for  the  construction  of 
business  blocks  in  this  city. 

It  was  definitely  announced  during  the  past  week  that 
work  is  to  start  on  the  new  $1,000,000  art  museum  building 
to  be  erected  in  Wade  Park,  facing  Euclid  avenue.  The 
foundations  are  to  be  installed  and  actual  work  on  the 
superstructure  will  be  proceeded  with  early  next  spring. 
The  choice  of  material  has  not  been  definitely  made  as  yet. 
In  any  event,  large  quantities  of  brick  will  be  used  for  the 
foundations  and  interior  walls,  as  the  building  is  to  be  of 
classic  design  and  to  be  what  is  known  as  the  wall  bearing 
type.  The  contracts  will  be  let  through  the  architects.  Hub- 
bell  &  Benes,  who  work  under  the  direction  of  a  group  of 
trustees  in  charge  of  the  various  funds  being  used  to  do 
the  building  work. 

Details  were  made  public  here  a  few  days  ago  of  a 
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large  interurban  terminal  station  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Ontario  street  and  Prospect  avenue. 
A  solid  block  of  land  has  been  leased  by  interests  repre¬ 
sented  by  Warren  Bicknell,  railroad  promoter  and  builder. 
Already  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  real  estate.  Architects  are  to  begin  within  a  few 
weeks  to  prepare  plans  for  a  terminal  station  of  suitable 
proportions.  It  is  believed  that  the  steam  railroads  are  in 
some  way  interested  in  the  project  and  that  it  may  mean 
the  securing  of  a  new  steam  terminal  for  the  city.  The  pro¬ 
moters  estimate  that  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  alone  will 
be  required  for  the  depot  proper.  It  is  not  expected  that 
much  work  on  the  building  can  be  done  before  next  spring. 
It  looms  up  as  one  of  the  real  big  projects  for  next  year, 
however,  and  the  brick  men  are  hard  on  its  trail. 

F.  F.  Prentiss,  in  charge  of  the  citizens’  campaign  to 
raise  $800,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  auditorium  and 
music  hall  for  Cleveland,  is  back  from  a  trip  to  Europe  and 
announces  that  work  is  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  of  the  sum  needed.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  money  is  available  a  site  will  be  procured  and  architects 
engaged  to  proceed  with  the  work.  This,  too,  will  be 


Gleichman.  A  number  of  new  buildings  are  also  being  erect¬ 
ed  at  the  city  farm  at  Warrensville,  brick  being  used  for 
the  walls  with  a  stucco  finish.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Ar¬ 
chitect  J.  Milton  Dyer. 

A  new  six-story  business  structure  is  to  be  erected  on 
Euclid  avenue  opposite  East  Seventeenth  street  for  Arthur 
F.  May  and  John  A.  Zangerele  from  plans  by  Frederick 
Baird,  architect.  The  building  will  cost  about  $60,000,  and 
will  have  a  frontage  of  about  seventy  feet  and  a  depth  of 
1G5  feet.  Foundations  are  already  in  and  the  building  will 
probably  be  under  roof  by  the  end  of  November. 

The  Hunkey  Construction  Company  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  large  twin  cloak 
factories  for  the  Sunshine  Cloak  Company  and  the  Silver 
Cloak  Company,  designs  for  which  were  made  by  Architect 
J.  Milton  Dyer.  The  buildings  will  be  four  stories  high, 
will  be  about  300  feet  front  and  150  feet  deep.  The  two 
will  have  a  common  power  plant  with  a  brick  chimney  135 
feet  high.  Work  is  being  rushed  with  considerable,  speed 
in  an  effort  to  get  them  enclosed  before  bad  weather  sets  in. 

Architect  Frank  Barnum,  for  the  school  board,  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  few  days  ago  plans  for  a  new  $100,000  school  which 
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another  job  to  be  rushed  to  completion  early  next  spring. 
At  least  $600,000  will  be  invested  in  the  building,  which 
may  be  built  of  terra  cotta  imitation  of  granite,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  put  the  building  on  the  group  plan  if  a  suitable 
site  can  be  procured  for  that  purpose. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  rushing  work  on  a  number  of 
building  projects  so  they  may  be  cleaned  up  before  the 
cold  weather  interrupts  them.  Three  new  shelter  houses 
of  steel,  brick  and  tile  are  to  be  erected  on  the  public 
square.  The  William  Moore  Company  was  the  low  bidder 
on  all  three  jobs.  The  buildings  were  designed  by  Freder¬ 
ick  Striebinger,  architect.  The  city  is  building  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  house  on  Broadway  from  plans  by  E.  A.  Ruggles,  and 
a  fire  station  on  Ashbury  avenue  from  plans  by  Dercum  & 
Beer.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  new  $18,000  Sterling 
branch  public  library  to  be  erected  on  East  Thirtieth  street 
near  Central  avenue.  Another  building,  a  duplicate  of  the 
Sterling  branch,  will  be  built  on  Quincy  avenue  near  East 
Seventy-second  street.  Bidders  are  figuring  on  a  new  bath¬ 
house  for  Edgewater  Park.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  plaster 
construction.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Architect  M.  M. 


is  to  replace  the  present  Eagle  school.  Work  on  the  build¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  begin  within  a  few  weeks.  The  school 
will  have  twelve  standard  class  rooms,  a  large  auditorium, 
rest  rooms,  kitchens,  public  baths,  a  completely  equipped 
public  dispensary  and  space  on  the  roof  for  two  outdoor 
school  class  rooms.  It  will  be  of  an  attractively  colored 
pressed  brick.  An  innovation  will  be  the  installation  of  an 
elevator  to  take  anemic  and  invalid  children  to  the  roof 
class  rooms.  It  will  be  the  first  school  in  this  part  of 
the  country  to  have  an  elevator.  It  is  meant  to  fill  the 
need  of  a  neighborhood  settlement  house  as  well  as  a 
school.  Contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let  soon. 

Cleveland  is  being  well  supplied  with  theaters  this  year. 
Harvey  Brothers  are  building  a  $50,000  structure  at  Broad¬ 
way  and  East  Fifty- fifth  street;  Albert  Merian  is  erecting 
a  $30,000  structure  at  Euclid  avenue  and  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  from  plans  by  George  F.  Steffens,  and  Harry  Cone  is 
building  a  $35,000  theater  on  Broadway  near  Harvard.  In 
addition  A.  F.  Hartz,  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Opera  House,  is 
negotiating  for  a  site  in  the  new  business  district  on  upper 
Euclid  avenue  for  a  large  theater  costing  about  $500,000. 
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He  hopes  to  begin  work  on  it  early  next  spring  and  have  it. 
ready  in  September  of  next  year. 

A  new  $25,000  brick  church  is  being  erected  for  the 
Glenville  Presbyterian  congregation,  in  old  Glenville,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Architect  R.  H.  Hinsdale.  John  Grant 
&  Sons  have  been  awarded  the  contract  and  are  well  under 
way  with  the  work. 

Robert  L.  Queisser,  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Face  Brick  Manufacturers,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization  in  New  York  City 
during  the  past  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  affairs 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  organization  and  to  make 
preparations  for  the  association’s  annual  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  next  spring.  An  energetic  campaign  is  to  be  waged 
to  get  more  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  association,  which  hopes  to  do  much  for 
the  uplift  of  the  business.  A  Buckeye. 


TAPESTRY  BRICK  POPULAR  IN  TRENTON. 


The  advent  of  tapestry  brick  in  Trenton  has  made  quite  a 
sensation  and  a  number  of  buildings  have  been  specified  for 
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AN  INTERESTING  PAVING  BRICK  PLANT. 


L1  SHAWMUT,  PA.,  is  located  the  inter 
esting  paving  brick  plant  of  the  Shav- 
mut  Mining  Company.  This  factory  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  for  the  last 
seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  legal 
holidays  only.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  Frank  Sullivan  Smith,  president;  H.  S.  Hastings, 
auditor  and  treasurer,  and  Alfred  Yates,  general  manager 
The  company  owns  a  large  tract  of  rich  shale  and  clay  land" 
which  afford  them  an  abundance  of  raw  material,  including 
a  vein  of  coal  underlying  a  large  75-foot  bed  of  shale.  Be¬ 
low  the  coal  is  a  fine  clay  deposit  which  is  mixed  with  the 
shale.  The  raw  materials  are  hauled  to  the  plant  in  steel 
cars  over  a  tram  road  by  means  of  horses. 

The  shale  and  clay  is  ground  in  C.  W.  Raymond  dry  pans, 
and  delivered  to  an  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s 
double  shaft  pug  mill  and  thence  to  an  E.  M.  Freese  Corn- 
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this  material.  A  number  of  citizens  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
selection  of  domestic  marble  for  the  new  city  hall,  especially 
as  this  is  a  clay  center,  while  the  marble  has  to  be  imported 
from  other  states.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect  of  the  art 
school,  has  shown  what  may  be  done  with  brick  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  public  building  of  a  monumental  character.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  marble  will  discolor  and  even  decompose 
in  our  atmosphere,  which  cannot  injure  the  burnt  clay  product. 

The  decorative  possibilities  of  tapestry  brick  are  very 
great.  This  material  combines  all  essentials  of  a  decorative 
facing.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  color,  a  characteristic  tex¬ 
ture,  and  while  it  is  a  modern  product,  it  reminds  one  of  the 
classical  Roman  period.  The  tapestry  brick  furthermore 
readily  lends  itself  to  combinations  with  other  materials,  such 
as  terra  cotta  and  richly  colored  faience  tile,  which  are  quite 
frequently  used  as  inserts,  borders  and  panels.  The  setting 
of  tapestry  brick  naturally  demands  better  craftsmanship  than 
that  of  plain  pressed  brick,  but  our  contractors  are  quickly 
learning  to  cope  with  this  material. 


pany’s  brick  machine.  The  blocks  are  repressed  on  C.  W. 
Raymond  Company’s  represses,  loaded  on  dryer  cars  an;l 
pushed  into  steam  and  furnace  dryers,  the  latter  of  the 
Sharer  type,  which  will  be  turned  into  the  King  type  of 
dryer  within  the  very  near  future.  The  company  has  also 
granted  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  dryer  and  two  Yates  rectangular  kilns,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  considerable. 

The  construction  of  their  present  steam  dryer  is  on  their 
own  plans  and  includes  a  Morehead  steam  trap  system  which 
returns  the  condensation  back  to  the  boilers.  Exhaust  steam 
is  used  during  the  day  while  live  steam  is  used  at  night. 

The  seven  million  brick  made  annually  are  burned  in  six¬ 
teen  Yates  patent  kilns.  Excellent  transportation  facilities 
are  offered  the  company,  as  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  and 
Northern  railroad  passes  through  their  property  and  connects 
with  the  main  trunk  line.  This  railroad  is  managed  by  very 
able  and  far-seeing  men,  who  are  always  willing  to  assist 
their  patrons  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  business 
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for  their  road,  which  will  eventually  extend  from  the  lake 
to  Pittsburg.  When  this  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  the  marketing  of  goods  along  the 
lake  towns.  There  are  large  shale,  clay  and  coal  deposits 
in  this  section  of  the  country  which  offer  exceptionally  fine 
prospects  for  the  erection  of  more  clay  plants. 

The  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  Shawmut  plant 
is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  Mr.  Yates,  for  when  he  took  up 
the  management  eight  years  ago  the  company  was  making  a 
very  inferior  brick  and  was  struggling  under  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  Many  changes  were  made  in  their  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  product  without  success,  the  blame  being  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  raw  material.  Mr.  Yates  proved  that  this  was 
a  mistaken  idea  and  soon  reconstructed  the  plant,  placing 
the  blame  on  the  method  of  manufacture  and  the  burning. 
Today  the  company  enjoys  a  heavy  demand  for  their  product, 
so  that  the  brick  are  generally  sold  before  they  leave  the 
kiln. 

The  workmen  are  of  that  sturdy  Pennsylvania  “Dutch” 
stock  to  whom  Mr.  Yates  has  become  strongly  attached,  for 
they  are  sober,  industrious,  and  attentive  men. 

Mr.  Yates  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  clayworkers 
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BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


Peter. 


TELL  YOU  what  I  did,  Charlie,  when  I  was 
Tf  married.  I  just  took  a  pair  of  my  trousers, 
threw  them  on  the  floor  and  said  to  her, 
‘Now,  who’s  going  to  wear  them?’” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Peter  that  came  down 
to  me  through  the  scuttle,  or  companion  way,  or 
roof  door,  or  hatch,  or  whatever  the  opening  into 
my  stateroom  in  the  yacht  may  be  called  in  nau¬ 
tical  language.  Peter,  a  veteran,  matrimonially  talking  and 
advising  Charlie,  just  newly  wed.  So  I  kept  still  and  listened. 

Years  ago  I  had  hoped  some  day  to  own  my  own  yacht, 
but,  unfortunately,  I  had  not  attached  myself  to  a  business 
that  carried  that  kind  of  trimmings,  and  so  had  given  up  my 
dreams.  Now,  however,  through  the  kindness  of  a  more  for¬ 
tunate  friend,  1  was  afloat  in  one  where  every  comfort  was 
anticipated  and  provided  for.  We  were  cruising  down  the 
Indian  river  in  Florida,  way  down  in  the  “Land  of  Rest,” 
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to  visit  the  Shawmut  plant  and  inspect  every  feature  of  the 
plant.  A  cordial  welcome  awaits  every  ‘visitor  and  espe¬ 
cially  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  allied  organizations. 


THE  MOTOR  SERVICE  TRUCK. 


The  fact  that  the  motor  service  truck,  the  truck  for  de¬ 
livery  and  for  all  purposes  for  which  horses  and  wagons  are 
used,  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly,  has  been  mentioned 
before.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  should  be  kept  conspicu¬ 
ously  before  everyone  using  wagons  and  trucks,  either  light 
or  heavy.  The  use  of  them  indicates  they  make  for  economy 
and  convenience.  They  are  coming  to  be  a  strong  feature  in 
the  display  and  advertisements  of  motor  manufacturers  now 
instead  of  the  pleasure  automobile,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
investigate  them  for  you  may  find  here  and  there  something 
that  will  just  fit  into  your  needs  and  may  prove  a  matter  of 
economy  as  well  as  a  good  display  of  enterprise.  Why  not 
get  in  line  early  on  these  things  and  when  it  will  attract  at¬ 
tention,  and  not  simply  trail  along  behind? 


down  where  the  blue  sky  shone  gloriously  pure  above  our 
horizon,  to  be  again  reflected  in  the  beautiful  waters  of  the 
lagoon.  Along  the  shores  sentineled  the  tall  cabbage  palms 
to  be  again  mirrored  in  the  sparkling  waters.  Peace  and 
quiet  and  rest  abounded.  We  were  at  peace  with  the  world. 
If  we  hated  anyone  we  forgave  them,  and  if  anyone  hated  us 
we  were  sorry  for  them.  The  rush  and  worry  of  the  north 
were  beyond  our  horizon  and  forgotten.  We  had  had  nights 
of  phosphorescent  waters,  when,  in  the  black  darkness  of  a 
squall,  every  wave  was  tipped  with  liquid  fire,  and  every 
startled  fish  left  a  comet  trail  following  him  in  his  flight. 
We  had  passed  days  in  balmy  breezes,  and  had  fished  every¬ 
thing  from  clams  to  tarpon. 

But  the  tarpon  spoiled  us  for  any  other  fishing,  the  sud¬ 
den  strike,  the  immediate  upheaving  of  six  feet  of  flashing 
silver,  thrown  writhing  and  struggling  high  in  air,  kept 
our  hands  busy,  our  blood  boiling  and  our  nerve  strained. 
Dashing  this  way  and  that,  again  and  again,  then  again  high 
in  air,  he  fought  above  and  below  the  water  until  at  last  the 
boat  held  a  captured  fish  and  a  wild  but  exhausted  fisherman. 

My  host  had  provision  for  every  want.  The  commodious 
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yacht  in  which  we  coasted  some  250  miles,  the  “Old  Re¬ 
liable,”  for  the  deep  sea  fishing,  in  comfort  and  safety;  the 
launch  for  sheltered  waters,  the  tender  for  landing,  and  the 
speed  boat  for  a  twenty-odd  clip  over  the  waters  and  riding 
on  foam.  These  five  made  a  wondrous  fleet.  Soft,  luxur¬ 
ious  beds,  abundant  pantry,  fresh  sea  food  and  equally  fresh, 
ripe,  juicy,  tropical  fruits.  We  went  where  we  pleased  and 
were  always  at  home. 

But  to  get  to  where  I  started  as  to  Peter. 

Peter  and  I  could  not  keep  apart,  nor  could  we  associate 
together  without  having  our  troubles.  Peter  was  breaking 
in  a  new  set  of  teeth,  and  I  was  breaking  in  a  new  set  of 
spectacles.  When  I  laughed,  my  nose  wrinkled  and  my 
glasses  fell  off.  When  Peter  laughed,  his  teeth  fell  in  his 
mouth.  Neither  of  us  could  look  at  the  other  without  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  hence  there  was  constant  trouble  with  glasses  and 
teeth.  Then,  too,  we  seemed  to  be  mutually  attracted,  each 
had  interest  for  the  other.  Peter  was  constantly  giving  ut¬ 
terance  to  quaint  sayings  which  I  was  afraid  of  missing, 
and  I  think  he  enjoyed  seeing  my  nose  wrinkle  and  liked  to 
watch  the  wrinkle  extend  and  lap  over — there  was  so 
much  nose  for  it  to  travel  over — until  it  worked  its  way  up 
in  waves  and  unseated  the  glasses. 

And  so  here  was  Peter,  who  had  drifted  fifty  years  in  all 
corners  of  the  world,  giving  this  important  advice  to 
Charlie,  newly  wed,  on  the  most  important  question  of  mar¬ 
ried  life. 

I  kept  still  and  listened.  I  knew  for  me  to  appear 
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I  DON’T  KNOW  just  how  he  managed  it,”  said  the  con¬ 
tractor,  telling  a  brick  man  about  it  afterward,  “but 
some  other  fellow  beat  me  by  so  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  on  a  $9,000  house  job  that  I  thought  maybe  I  had 
figured  something  wrong.  I  went  back  over  my  figures  two 
or  three  times,  basing  them  on  the  actual  cost  of  material 
and  work  and  then  adding  only  ten  per  cent,  for  profit,  and 
somebody  else  beat  me  by  just  the  amount  my  profit  fig¬ 
ured.” 

The  brick  man  studied  over  the  problem  for  a  while  and 
then  asked  this  question: 

“How  did  your  architect’s  specifications  read  as  to 
brick?” 

“They  read  hard  brick  for  the  basement  and  kiln  run 
brick  for  the  main  wall.” 

“That  is  perhaps  where  you  lost,”  said  the  brick  man, 
“and  for  that  very  reason  we  will  not  quote  kiln  run  brick. 
We  quote  hard  brick  at  so  much  per  thousand  and  soft 
brick  at  so  much  per  thousand,  and  the  architect  really 
should  specify  them  that  way. 

“It  is  probable  that  the  other  contractor  knew  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  in  this  respect  and  while  you  were  figuring  on 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  hard  brick  in  kiln  run  he 
was  figuring  on  one-third  hard  brick  and  two-thirds  soft 
brick  in  his  walls  above  the  ground.” 

“How  could  he  do  that?”  the  contractor  inquired,  “when 
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would  start  the  catastrophe  of  the  glasses  and  the  teeth, 
and  thus  break  the  charm,  and  the  wisdom  would  be  lost. 
So  I  listened  through  the  hatchway. 

%  “I  tell  you,  Charlie,  what  I  did  when  I  was  married.  I 
just  took  a  pair  of  my  trousers  and  threw  them  on  the 
floor  and  I  said  to  her,  ‘Now,  who’s  going  to  wear  them?’” 

Peter  paused,  while  I  could  fairly  feel  Charlie  drinking 
in  this  great  lesson,  then  Peter  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
continued,  ‘Unfortunately,  she  picked  them  up.’  ” 

Gates. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  PLASTER. 


Handling  plaster  with  a  “gun”  is  one  of  the  latest  stunts 
of  the  building  world.  The  “gun”  is  merely  a  form  of  hose 
and  nozzle  in  which  is  used  pneumatic  pressure  to  spread 
the  plastering  on  to  the  wall  surface,  pretty  much  after  the 
manner  which  the  pneumatic  spray  painting  apparatus  is 
used.  Only  instead  of  paint  it  uses  cement  or  some  hard  plas¬ 
ter  material  and  sand,  with  a  spray  of  water  going  with  it. 
It  is  said  that  in  doing  work  of  this  kind  no  plasterer’s  trowel 
is  used  at  all.  This  is  not  a  warning  against  a  young  man 
learning  the  plastering  trade,  because  it  is  only  a  novel  ex¬ 
periment  being  indulged  in  by  our  own  government  in  some 
of  its  structural  work. 


the  architect’s  specifications  called  for  kiln  run  brick?” 

“It  is  simply  this,”  said  the  brick  man,  ‘There  is  no  such 
a  thing  as  kiln  run  brick  unless  in  connection  with  it  there 
is  some  qualifying  phrase  that  specifies  the  percentage  of 
hard  and  soft. 

“When  it  comes  to  using  hard  and  soft  brick  above  the 
ground  a  man  might  just  as  well  use  two-thirds  soft  brick 
as  one-third.  If  one  part  of  the  inner  wall  or  backing  is 
made  of  soft  brick,  it  might  just  as  well  all  be  made  that 
way  and  hard  brick  used  only  on  its  face.  On  a  thirteen- 
inch  wall,  three  brick  wide,  that  means  one  hard  brick  and 
two  soft  ones.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  way  the  other  fellow 
figured  it  and  in  figuring  that  way  he  saved  on  his  brick 
cost  enough  to  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  figures  on  a 
job  of  this  kind. 

“Architects  really  should  bear  this  in  mind  and  cover  it 
clearly  in  their  specifications.  We  know  the  benefit  of  hard 
brick  below  the  grade  line  in  the  ground,  but  when  it  gets 
above  ground  and  an  architect  permits  the  use  of  soft 
brick  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wall,  he  might  as  well  have 
it  two-thirds  soft  brick  and  one-third  hard  as  have  it  any 
other  way.  If  he  wants  the  wall  of  hard  brick  all  the  way 
through,  that  is  a  different  problem,  and  should  be  so 
stated.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  confusion,  there  should 
be  no  kiln  run  specifications.  They  should  be  specified  as 
brick  sorted  and  graded  from  the  kiln.” 
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STATE  DRAINAGE  IN  MINNESOTA. 


Unlike  the  older  states,  Minnesota  has  vast  areas 
of  state  lands  that  require  drainage  in  order  that  they 
may  become  tillable.  When  drained  these  lands  become 
very  productive  and  add  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  taxable  lands,  thus  re 
turning  the  money  expended  by  the  state  in  drainage  and 
preparing  these  lands  for  cultivation. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  improving  such  lands 
by  drainage,  the  State  Legislature  created  a  State  Drainage 
Commission  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  state  auditor 
and  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  drainage  commission  was  given  power  “to  construct 


State  Ditch  No.  53,  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 

as  hereinafter  provided  any  ditch,  drain  or  other  water 
course  within  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  such  ditch,  drain 
or  other  water  course,  may  in  whole  or  in  part  follow  and 
consist  of  the  bed  of  any  creek,  stream'  or  river,  whether 
meandered  or  not,  and  they  may  widen,  deepen,  straighten, 
change,  lower  or  drain  the  channel  or  bed  of  any  creek, 
river,  lake  or  other  natural  water  course,  whether  navigable 
or  whether  meandered,  or  not,  and  may  construct  new  and 
additional  outlets  to  any  marshy,  shallow  or  meandered 
lake,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  same  *  *  *  and 

may  confine  any  such  creek,  river  or  other  natural  water 
course  by  means  of  dykes,  levees,  and  embankments,  to  its 
natural  or  artificial  bed  as  laid  out.” 

These  powers  are  attended  by  a  series  of  provisos. 

Under  a  co-operative  agreement  between  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  a  topograph¬ 
ical  survey  was  carried  on  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  surveyors  of  the  state  and  federal  government,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  was  borne  equally.  Under  this  agreement  a 
large  area  in  Ottertail,  Douglas,  Grant,  Traverse,  Stevens, 
Pope,  Swift  and  Big  Stone  counties  has  been  surveyed  at 
a  cost  to  the  state  of  $9,121.76. 

Surveys  have  aiso  been  made  of  several  of  the  streams 
of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  the  im¬ 


provement  of  the  same  and  preparing  estimates  of  the  cost 
ot  the  work  to  the  end  that  drainage  work  might  be  facili¬ 
tated  and  disastrous  overflow's  prevented. 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  state  drainage  work, 
August  1,  1903,  to  August  1,  1910,  contains  a  resume  of 
work  done.  During  the  years  1909  and  1910,  eighteen  state 
ditches  were  established  and  ordered  constructed.  The  last 
one  is  No.  95,  indicating  the  number  of  state  ditches  con¬ 
structed  or  considered  by  the  state.  As  those  ordered  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1909  and  1910  are  not  consecutively  numbered, 
but  running  from  No.  61  to  No.  95,  we  may  infer  that  many 
ditches  are  taken  under  advisement  that  have  not  yet  been 
ordered  constructed. 

During  these  years  the  commission  has  constructed,  or 
has  under  construction,  fifteen  state  ditches  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of  460  miles,  requiring  an  excavation  of  6,828,378 


State  Ditch  No.  47,  Marshall  County,  Showing  highway 

Along  Bank. 


State  Ditch  No.  88,  Aitkin  County,  Minn. 


cubic  .yards,  costing  $605,837.30,  or  an  average  of  8.8 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  These  ditches  will  drain  and  reclaim 
141,444.63  acres  of  stateT  land  and  403,640.81  acres  of  pri¬ 
vate  lands,  at  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  $1.25. 

Tne  report  also  shows  work  done  on  forty-six  state 
ditches  constructed  by  the  Red  River  Drainage  Commission, 
1893  to  1899.  The  lengths  of  these  forty-six  ditches  vary 
from  one  and  one-half  to  twelve  miles.  The  cubic  yards  of 
excavation  range  from  7,047  to  200,364,  and  the  prices  paid 
in  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  excavation  varied  from  7  15-16 
to  20.9. 

The  following  extracts  from  comments  in  the  report  as 
to  the  efficiency  and  condition  of  the  ditches  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  they  show  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  wrhat  difficulties  may  be  encountered  and  where 
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errors  may  have  been  made  in  the  plans  and  specifications 
under  which  the  ditches  were  constructed: 

Ditch  No.  1.  This  ditch  drains  a  large  area  of  rich 
prairie  land  and  has  always  been  a  very  effective  drain¬ 
age  channel,  requiring  no  expense  for  repairs.  The  ditch 
was  completed  in  Septembed,  1896. 

Ditch  No.  2.  It  has  always  been  in  fairly  good  repair. 
Some  repairs,  however,  were  made  in  the  year  1905,  consist¬ 
ing  of  extending  the  ditch,  giving  it  a  better  outlet.  This 
ditch  was  completed  in  September,  1896. 

Ditches  Nos.  6  and  7.  Known  as  Sand  Hill  River  state 
ditch  and  Sand  Hill  River  ditch  extension,  have  always 
been  in  good  repair,  but  should  be  enlarged,  as  it  frequently 
overflows  and  causes  considerable  damage. 

Ditch  No.  9.  This  ditch  has  been  enlarged  to  many 

times  its  original  size  and  is  in  good  repair. 

Ditch  No.  11.  This  ditch  has  always  overflowed  in 
times  of  high  water.  Its  outlet,  which  consists  of  a  small, 
shallow,  winding  coulee,  was  wholly  insufficient  to  carry 
of  the  waters  that  flowed  down  the  ditch.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  thousands  of  yards  of  sediment  carried  down  the 
ditch  was  spread  over  the  land  at  the  outlet,  and  numer¬ 
ous  wash-outs  were  made  through  the  waste  banks  for  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles  back  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ditch,  through  which  large  quantities  of  sediment  were 

carried  and  deposited  upon  adjacent  lands. 

Ditch  No.  12.  This  ditch  is  not  in  good  condition.  It 

is  filling  up  near  the  outlet  and  should  be  extended  to  a 

more  adequate  outlet. 

Ditch  No.  17.  This  ditch  was  designed  to  carry  off  the 
overflow  waters  from  Ottertail  river,  but  was  wholly  in 
adequate  for  that  purpose.  It  is  partly  filled  up  and  not  of 
much  value  as  a  drainage  channel. 

Ditch  No,  19.  This  ditch  is  not  in  very  good  condition. 
It  has  a  very  flat  gradient  and  is  filling  up  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  along  the  lower  four  miles. 

Ditch  No.  21.  This  ditch  drains  a  large  swamp  lying 
south  of  what  is  known  as  Roseau  Ridge,  and  consists  of 
opening  up  the  lost  channel  of  Two  Rivers.  It  is  in  good 
condition  generally.  Some  repairs,  consisting  of  removing 
bars  and  other  obstructions,  could  be  made,  which  would 
largely  increase  the  capacity  of  the  ditch. 

Ditch  No.  24.  This  ditch  consists  of  an  opening  up  the 
channel  of  Lost  River.  It  is  a  very  efficient  ditch  and  is 
in  good  condition. 

Ditch  No.  25.  It  has  a  steep  gradient  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  ditch  has  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  by 

erosion. 

Ditch  No.  27.  It  consists  of  four  cut-offs  in  Wild  Rice 
river.  As  a  result  this  stream  has  been  shortened  about 
five  miles  and  its  carrying  capacity  largely  increased. 

Ditch  No.  31.  This  ditch  for  nearly  its  entire  length 
ran  through  soft  black  muck,  which  has  caved  and  oozed  in 
to  a  considerable  extent.  This  has  largely  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  the  ditch. 

Ditch  No.  32.  The  lower  part  of  this  ditch  is  in  good 
condition,  the  upper  portion  should  be  deepened.  Con¬ 
siderable  mud  has  oozed  in  since  the  ditch  was  constructed 
which,  with  the  rank  growth  of  rushes,  is  choking  up  the 
channel  in  places. 

Ditch  No.  34.  Numerous  pockets  of  quick  sand  are 
tound  along  the  upper  mile,  which  has  run  in  and  choked 
up  the  channel  in  places. 

Ditch  No.  35.  This  ditch  runs  northeast  across  a  large 
swamp  lying  between  the  Shotley  Brook  settlement  and 
Kelliher,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  A  good  road  was 
built  along  the  ditch  with  the  earth  excavated  therefrom. 

Ditch  No.  36.  The  soil  along  a  portion  of  this  ditch  is 
of  a  sandy  nature  and  has  caved  in  in  places  along  the 
ditch,  obstructing  the  channel.  This  ditch  should  be  re¬ 
paired. 

Ditch  No.  37.  This  ditch  consists  of  the  deepening  and 


straightening  of  the  channel  of  Roseau  river  from  Roseau 
lake  westward,  down  stream.  This  portion  of  the  river  had 
numerous  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  water  which  have 
all  been  removed.  As  a  consequence  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  river  has  been  nearly  doubled. 

Ditch  No.  40.  The  soil  along  this  ditch  was  a  soft  black 
muck  having  an  average  depth  of  about  eight  feet.  This 
soft  material  has  run  in  and  partly  filled  up  the  ditch.  It 
should  be  repaired. 

Ditch  No.  42.  This  was  the  first  ditch  constructed  in 
the  big  swamp  known  as  the  Floodwood  swamp.  Since  the 
construction  of  this  ditch,  contracts  have  been  let  under 
Chapter  448,  General  Laws,  1907,  for  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  ditches  which  have  a  total  length  of  twenty-five 
miles,  and  plans  are  being  worked  out  for  the  complete 
drainage  of  this  big  swamp.  Very  profitable  crops  were 
grown  along  the  Floodwood  ditch  the  year  following  its 
construction  on  what  used  to  be  the  wettest  part  of  the 
swamp. 


SEEKING  THE  LIGHT. 


THE  aldermen  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  have  been  seeking 
light’  upon  the  paving  problem  in  a  very  practical 
way.  Instead  of  having  experts  come  to  them  and 
dope  out  all  sorts  of  fanciful  and  glowing  schemes  for  pave¬ 
ments  of  various  sorts,  they  donned  their  hats  and  coats 
and  went  out  to  look  for  themselves.  There  are  a  number 
of  towns  along  the  Hudson  river  which  have  put  down  con¬ 
siderable  brick  pavement  with  uniformly  good  results.  These 
aldermen  visited  these  towns  and  heard  the  testimony  of  all 
sorts  of  people  upon  the  subject.  They  heard  first  what 
the  average  resident  had  to  say.  And,  like  the  average  resi¬ 
dent  elsewhere,  they  found  him  somewhat  indifferent  to  the 
kind  of  pavement,  just  so  it  was  pavement.  The  average 
citizen  wants  his  streets  paved,  but  he  isn’t  so  particular 
about  the  variety  of  the  paving. 

Next  they  saw  the  business  men  and  almost  to  a  man 
they  were  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  brick.  They  gave  their 
reasons;  which  need  not  be  repeated,  for  they  are  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  require  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  de¬ 
clared  that  brick  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  an  ideal  pave¬ 
ment  and  that  no  board  of  aldermen  would  make  a  mis¬ 
take  if  they  put  it  down.  They  went  further,  however.  And 
in  this  way  they  were  different  from  boards  of  aldermen. 
They  went  after  information  and  they  sought  it  where  they 
considered  it  of  most  value.  This  time  they  went  to  the 
truck  drivers,  the  men  who  handle  the  teams  that  haul  the 
heavy  loads  through  the  streets.  Here,  surely,  if  any  of  the 
reports  about  the  undesirability  of  brick  paving  was  true, 
would  be  opposition.  But,  strange  to  say,  these  drivers  did 
not  oppose.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  expressed  themselves 
as  heartily  in  favor  of  brick  and  declaied  that  horses  had 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  footing  on  the  worst  grades, 
excepting  in  winter,  when  the  pavement  is  covered  with  ice, 
and  that  observation  holds  true  of  any  pavement,  even  Bel¬ 
gian  block  and  cobble  stone. 

They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  look  further.  If  the 
heavily-loaded  truqk  has  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  heavy 
grades  then  no  one  else  need  have. 

This  board  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  paving  brick 
manufacturers.  They  did  the  practical  and  right  thing. 
They  went  out  and  saw  for  themselves.  It  is  one  thing  to 
listen  to  what  is  said  about  a  certain  sort  of  paving — it  is 
an  altogether  different  thing  to  go  and  see  for  one’s  self 
just  what  a  specified  variety  of  paving  will  do  under  use. 
There  are  steep  grades  in  all  those  Hudson  river  towns  and 
if  the  truck  drivers  have  no  difficulty  there  the  same  thing 
would,  or  should  apply  fo  every  other  place  where  brick 
might  possibly  be  used. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  brick  js  not  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  have  beet)  time  and  again  raised  against  it, 
then  there  will  be  no  farther  difficulty  in  securing  the  con¬ 
sent  of  boards  of  aldermen  and  others  to  use  it  more  freely 
in  paving.  The  trouble  is  they  don’t  know  and  they  listen 
to  what  others  say,  always  with  disastrous  results  to  brick. 
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Interest  In  Clay  Products  Exposition  Spreading 


Floor  Space  Now  Being  Allotted— If  You  Have  Not  Secured  Space  Confer  at  Once  With  the  Secretary  of 
International  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.,  815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 


IT  BEGINS  TO  LOOK  as  though  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  March  would  be  of 
much  greater  scope  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  The 
manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  long  needed  a  revivi¬ 
fying  movement  in  some  of  its  branches,  while  others  can 
always  be  helped  by  joining  in  anything  progressive.  From 
an  exhibition  of  clay  products  the  exposition  has  broadened 
into  a  home-beautiful  and  permanent  fireproof  building  feat¬ 
ure  which  will  add  much  to  the  interest,  as  there  is  no  more 
important  problem  in  the  United  States  today  than  fireproof 


At  the  Ohio  convention  of  the  Builders’  Supply  Association, 
held  at  Cedar  Point  last  month,  a  telegram  was  read  from 
the  exposition  company  inviting  the  association  to  join  the 
movement  for  cutting  down  the  enormous  annual  fire  loss 
via  the  burned  clay  products  route  and  promising  to  show 
the  association  the  way  at  the  exposition.  The  message 
was  favorably  received  and  acted  upon.  Other  associations 
will  also  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
exposition  and  its  exhibits. 

The  Interstate  Association  has  also  been  invited  to  meet 
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construction  and  the  ideal  home.  This  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
position  makes  it  of  more  value  and  interest  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  in  mantle,  tile  and  grates.  These  are 
the  more  finished  and  refined  of  the  clay  products  and  are 
of  decided  interest  to  the  builders  of  beautiful  homes  and 
finer  types  of  business  buildings.  The  exposition,  however, 
is  not  being  built  especially  for  the  manufacturers  of  clay 
products,  but  is  more  especially  for  the  buyer  and  user  of 
these  products.  This  feature  of  the  show  gives  it  a  selling 
power  and  value  to  the  manufacturer  which  has  wron  the 
approval  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  those  who  buy  and 
use  clay  products.  On  the  one  side  the  users  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  investigate,  at  this  exposition,  every¬ 
thing  that  is  best  in  clay  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  promote  the  use  of  his  products 
with  the  very  people  he  wants  to  meet.  It  is,  therefore, 
apparent  that  wdiile  the  exposition  is  a  school  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  it  is  also  a  school  of  architecture  where  every  visitor 
is  a  possible  customer.  The  interest  in  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  is  spreading  to  the  dealer  in  building  materials. 


ir>  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  both  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  selling  opportunities  and  to  present  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  class  of  clay  products  to  the  interested  vis¬ 
itors  in  the  very  best  possible  way.  No  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken  on  the  matter  but  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion 
is  easily  apparent. 

The  exposition  management  reports  that  the  show  is  al¬ 
ready  an  assured  success  and  that  advance  sales  of  floor 
spaces  are  more  than  satisfactory. 


ROMAN  BRICKS. 


When  the  preparations  for  building  the  Campanile  in 
Venice  were  undertaken  the  archaeologists  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  interesting  studies  of  the 
bricks.  It  was  found  that  they  had  been  used  in  arches, 
fortifications,  the  tops  of  walls  and  in  other  ways  before 
they  were  built  into  the  Campanile,  and  that  they  were  not 
Venetian,  but  Roman  bricks.  These  ancient  bricks  were 
made  in  slices,  for  in  many  layers  could  be  seen  undis- 
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turbed.  The  bricks  examined  were  of  the  first  century.  One 
of  them  bore  the  imprint  of  a  horseshoe,  which  may  prove 
that  Romans  used  horseshoes  like  ours,  although  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  their  horseshoes  were  strapped  on,  not 

nailed. 

Among  other  attractions  planned  for  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  in  Chicago  next  March  will  be  some  of  these  old 
Roman  brick,  which  will  be  shown  side  by  side  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  much  superior  brick  of  today. 


THE  SIZE  OF  BRICKS. 


If  bricks  were  made  larger  it  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor  in  building,  said  a  contractor,  but  the 
standard  has  been  set  and  any  change  would  be  attended 
by  considerable  inconvenience.  In  England,  bricks  were 
first  made,  and  up  to  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  was  a 
tax  on  bricks,  and  in  order  to  evade  it  the  bricks  were  made 
of  larger  and  larger  sizes. 

These  were  used  for  cellars  and  other  concealed  places. 
To  stop  this  evasion  of  taxes  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  fixing  the  legal  size  of  bricks.  Early  in 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign  the  tax  was  taken  off  and  bricks  may 
now  be  legally  made  of  any  size  whatever.  But  any  change 
from  the  standard  size  would  bring  about  great  inconven¬ 
ience.  All  calculations  are  made  for  building  on  this  stand¬ 
ard  size  and  the  London  and  other  building  acts  have  prac¬ 
tically  fixed  it. 

Some  of  these  old  time  large  size  bricks  have  been  se¬ 
cured  for  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  in  Chicago  next 
March. 


BRICKMAKERS  WERE  FIRST  STRIKERS. 


According  to  scriptural  quotations  the  briekmakers  were 
the  first  strikers,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Bible: 

“And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 
with  rigor.  -And  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick  and  in  all  manner  of  serv¬ 
ice.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  and  told  Pharaoh,  ‘Let 
the  people  go  that  they  may  hold  a  feast.’  And  the  King  of 
Egypt  said  unto  them,  ‘Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from 
their  work?  ye  make  them  rest  from  their  burdens.’  And 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day  the  taskmasters,  saying, 
‘Ye  shall  not  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  bricks  as 
heretofore.  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks  which  they  did 
make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them;  ye  shall  not  dimin¬ 
ish  aught  thereof;  for  they  be  idle;  therefore,  they  cry,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Let  us  go.’  I  et  there  be  more  work  be  laid  upon  the 
men,  and  let  them  not  regard  vain  words.’  Pharaoh  said  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  ‘Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle;  go  therefore 
now  and  work;  for  there  shall  be  no  straw  given  you,  yet 
ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks.’  ” 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  history.  They  walked  out 
and  stayed  out  for  forty  years,  and  then  their  descend¬ 
ants  got  other  and  better  jobs. 

Something  more  striking  in  brick  than  this  old,  old 
strike  will  be  the  display  of  every  class  of  clay  products 
from  the  highest  art  ware  to  the  humblest  utility  atom,  to 
be  shown  at  the  Clay  Products  Expositon  in  Chicago  next 
March. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK’S  CAPACITY. 


EXPERIENCED  manufacturers  who  have  been  sending 
brick  to  the  New  York  market  for  years  are  now  de¬ 
claring  that  they  misjudged  the  consumption  of  New 
York  the  past  season,  and  therefore  attribute  much  of  the 
present  dullness  in  the  market  and  the  further  fact  that  many 
dealers  have  not  sold  as  many  bricks  as  expected  the  past 
season,  are  due  to  the  misjudgment  of  the  market.  If  this 
is  true  of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  If 
other  causes  less  easily  overcome  or  understood  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  that  now  confronts  makers  then  there 
should  be  some  careful  examination  of  the  situation  before 
another  season  opens. 

The  Greater  New  York  Brick  Company  startled  the  entire 
industry  in  the  East,  and  particularly  about  New  York,  by  its 
organization  and  the  propositions  which  it  put  forth.  The 
declaration  was  made  at  the  time  it  was  consummated  that 
it  would  eventually  increase  prices,  but  this  was  denied  and 
there  was  a  vigorous  attempt  to  overcome  any  prejudice  of 
this  sort  which  existed. 

Builders  have  become  thoroughly  frightened  and  are  look¬ 
ing  about  for  some  other  source  from  which  to  draw  the 
brick  required  in  their  operations.  But  their  success  will 
scarcely  be  liberal  enough  to  do  or  exert  any  permanent  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  result.  He  has  said  this  before,  but  the 
distributor  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  to  go. 

The  tables  are  turned.  The  maker  is  in  a  position  to  dic¬ 
tate  terms  upon  which  his  product  shall  be  bought.  It  seems 
an  entirely  legitimate  process.  The  price  of  brick  has  not 
been  and  will  not  be  unduly  advanced.  If  the  manufacturer, 
now  he  can  do  it,  asks  a  reasonable  profit  upon  his  work  who 
can  find  fault  with  him?  It  seems  to  be  an  altogether  com¬ 
mendable  thing  to  do.  The  organization  has  merely  vested 
the  control  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves,  a  wholly  correct  and  progressive  precau¬ 
tion  to  take  in  the  conduct  of  any  great  enterprise. 

The  organization  does  not  exist  for  restraint  of  trade. 
That  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  before.  It  is  merely  to 
guarantee  to  the  manufacturer  his  rightful  share  in  the  legit¬ 
imate  profits  of  the  brick  business. 

Shutting  down  early  was  a  surprise.  But  if  the  quantity 
of  brick  on  hand  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  until  the 
new  season’s  stock  is  ready  for  delivery,  why  not  do  the 
obvious  thing  and  shut  down  before  the  market  is  so  heavily 
overloaded  that  no  one  can  make  a  profit?  This  seems  alto¬ 
gether  logical  and  right. 

The  organization  is  destined  to  do  still  more  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  man  in  authority  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  clamor  which  may  arise.  Such  disturb¬ 
ances  are  certain  to  come.  Their  effect  need  not  be  serious 
unless  those  in  control  allow  them  to  be.  The  brick  busi¬ 
ness  about  New  York  is  upon  a  better  basis  than  ever  before. 
A  continuation  of  the  present  conditions  will  create  a  new 
situation  which  will  be  helpful  to  all  concerned  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  need  be  no  change  and  those  most  interested  in 
maintaining  the  present  circumstances  should  not  swerve  one 
iota  from  the  sensible  and  conservative  course  they  have 
trade.  This  is  the  consummation  to  be  desired. 

BURTON. 


Pay  and  be  paid  and  thus  keep  those  important  wheels 
of  industry,  with  an  eagle  on  one  side,  rolling. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay- Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1 8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Brickmaking  Machine:  Clifford  S.  Estes,  of  Ridgway, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jonathan  P.  B.  Fiske,  of  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts,  assignors  to  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  1,002,976.  Patented  September  12,  1911. — The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  machine  for  producing  brick 
which  shall  have  a  smooth,  compacted  skin  or  surface  on  the 
sides  which  come  in  contact  with  the  moitar  and  support 
the  load  and  slialJ  at  the  same  time  have  rough  finished  ends 
and  edges  whereby  the  desired  artistic  effects  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  As  shown  in  the  illustration  the  clay  issues  from 
tiie  press  in  two  streams  each  twice  the  width  of  a  finished 
brick.  A  central  wire  outter  (10)  divides  the  streams  and 
forms  a  rough  surface  along  one  edge  of  the  finished  bricks, 
while  a  transversely  reGiprocable  wire  cutter  (14,  15),  cuts 


the  brick  into  the  proper  lengths  and  forms  rough  surfaces 
on  the  ends  thereof. 

Brickmaking  Machine:  Charles  H.  Frost,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  assignor  to  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
a  corporation  of  California.  1,004,406.  Patented  September 
26,  1911. — This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  and  seeks  to  provide  means  for  spacing  such  brick 
apart  so  that  sand  or  mortar  may  run  between  them  after 
they  are  laid.  In  the  improved  machine  the  clay  issues 


1,004,406 


from  the  press  (4)  in  the  form  of  a  stream  (5)  having  one 
or  more  ribs  (6)  on  its  upper  surface.  A  stream  passes 
under  a  corrugated  roller  (10)  which  indents  the  ribs  and 
forms  notches  therein  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
column  of  clay  is  then  cut  into  the  proper  lengths  by  means 
of  the  wire  cutter  (19). 

Brick-Handling  Machine:  William  H.  Francis,  of  Cherry- 
vale,  Kansas.  999,774.  Patented  August  8,  1911. — The  pres¬ 
ent  invention  relates  to  a  machine  for  handling  bricks,  said 
machine  belonging  to  the  general  class  wherein  a  lifting 
mechanism  is  employed  for  engaging  at  the  base  thereof 
a  pile  of  bricks  stacked  up  in  accordance  with  a  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  order.  According  to  this  method  the  bricks  are 
stacked  up  with  uniform  spaces  between  the  bricks  of  the 
basic  layer  so  as  to  allow  the  lifting  arms  of  the  machine  to 
enter  these  spaces  to  carry  the  superposed  load,  while  the 
members  of  the  basic  layer  are  picked  up  and  carried  along 
with  the  superincumbent  mass  by  means  of  the  lateral  grip¬ 
ping  action  of  clamping  devices  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  lifting  arms.  When  a  load  of  bricks  of  this  kind  is 
transported  and  then  set  down  again  the  basic  layer  rests 


upon  the  ground  or  floor  and  upholds  the  superincumbent 
mass  without  imprisoning  the  lifting  arms  and  hence  the 
latter  can  easily  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  be  set  free  from 
the  mass  of  bricks,  and  the  gripping  devices  can  also  be 
set  free,  the  original  stacking  thus  being  undisturbed  by 
the  transportation. 

The  present  invention  consists  especially  in  novel  and  in¬ 
genious  devices  for  gripping  or  clamping  the  members  of 
the  basic  layer  of  such  a  bulk  or  mass  of  bricks;  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  gripping  means  which  are  automatically  adjustable 
to  irregularities  in  the  surface  and  unevenness  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  or  other  dimensions  of  the  bricks,  in  order  that  the 
clamping  may  be  tight  and  effective  even  though  the  bricks 
vary  slightly  in  one  or  more  of  their  dimensions,  as  they 
ordinarily  do  in  the  manufacture. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  part  of 
the  machine  and  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  device 
reference  should  be  had  to  the  complete  patent. 


WILL  THE  RULE  OF  REASON  RULE? 


Occasionally  we  come  across  some  inconsistencies  in  the 
administering  and  interpreting  of  laws  pertaining  to  indus¬ 
try  that  would  be  ridiculous  were 
it  not  for  the  seriousness  involved. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  this 
than  the  fact  that  right  now,  when 
the  legislative  authorities  are  busy 
regulating  trusts  and  monopolies, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  gigantic 
railway  strike  when  what  is  the 
greatest  of  all  monopolies,  if  it 
could  have  its  way,  the  labor  union, 
undertakes  to  tie  up  several  rail¬ 
way  lines,  regardless  of  what  a 
hardship  it  may  work  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  railway 
company  itself. 

If  some  monopoly  of  business 
men  should  undertake  to  tie  up 
and  discommode  the  public  and 
work  a  little  hold-up  of  this  kind, 
there  would  be  indictment,  heavy 
fines,  and,  perhaps,  imprisonment, 
and  also  immediately  there  would 
be  an  injunction  or  an  action  in 
court  that  would  break  up  the  com¬ 
bination. 

Yet  our  legal  prosecutors  sit  by 
and  see  a  strike  called  that  in¬ 
volves  public  utilities,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  can  be  found  plenty  of  law  on 
our  statute  books  already  to  do  something  like  was  done  in 
Iowa  recently  in  the  street  car  strike,  when  the  labor  union 
was  enjoined  from  striking. 

There  are  laws  enough  on  the  statute  books,  were  it  de¬ 
sired  to  administer  them,  to  enjoin  the  employes  of  the 
railway  system  from  striking  and  to  either  enforce  some 
arbitration  of  the  differences  or  else  the  employes  would 
have  to  arrange  to  discontinue  their  services  a  few  at  a 
time,  so  that  they  might  be  replaced  and  the  business  car¬ 
ried  on  as  usual. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find  this  law  and  it  would 
be  applied  quickly  enough  if  some  railway  corporation  itself 
should  tell  the  people  or  the  government  that  it  proposed 
to  discontinue  its  operations  until  certain  rates  were  paid 
or  certain  provisions  made.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
distinction  of  class  enters  here  that  even  though  our  con¬ 
stitution  provides  it  shall  not  exist,  does  exist  and  is 
recognized  by  law,  or,  rather,  by  the  administrators  of  the 
law.  One  body  of  people  will  be  permitted  to  do  things  that 
others  would  be  penalized  for. 

When  this  subject  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  law- 
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makers  and  philosophers  some  of  them  point  out  that  an 
effort  of  this  kind  would  simply  result  is  the  passing  of 
anti-trust  laws,  which  would  make  an  exception  of  labor 
unions  and  possibly  farmers’  organizations,  and  we  are 
told  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our  constitution  is 
very  plain  spoken  as  being  opposed  to  the  class  legislation. 

It  makes  a  queer  jumble  of  things.  A  jumble  in  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  our  laws  that  would  be  ridiculous  and  funny 
were  it  not  that  it  is  serious  and  deplorable. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


AN  AFTERMATH  of  the  recent  municipal 
election  at  which  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  was 
elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
next  four  years,  his  term  of  office  to  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  Panama  Pacific  exposi¬ 
tion  year  of  1915,  there  has  been  a  general 
revival  of  building  activities  and  dealers  in  brick  and  tile 
are  experiencing  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  than  has 
been  their  lot  for  several  years.  Mr.  Rolph,  the  mayor-elect, 
is  one  of  the  city’s  leading  business  men  and  his  election 
has  created  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  prospects  for  the 
future  that  has  spread  to  every  branch  of  business  life.  This 
feeling  of  confidence  has  been  manifested  already  by  the 
announcement  of  plans  for  large  building  enterprises,  not 
only  in  San  Francisco  but  throughout  this  section  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  work  on  which  will  in  many  instances  be  started  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  Company  has  appointed 
the  committees  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  various  phases 
of  construction  work  incidental  to  the  colossal  enterprise, 
and  it  is  expected  that  preliminary  plans  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  activity  will  be  made  public  in  the  near  future. 
These  plans  will  of  course  call  for  immense  supplies  of  all 
sorts  of  building  material,  and  the  subsidiary  enterprises 
which  will  be  practically  a  part  of  the  exposition  work  and 
swell  the  demand  to  a  great  extent.  There  will  be  numerous 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  built  in  this  city  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  to  accommodate  the  great  influx  of 
population  and  visitors  which  will  mark  the  approach  of  the 
exposition,  and  local  contractors  are  now  submerged  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  coming  rush  of  business. 

President  Taft  will  break  ground  for  the  Exposition  on 
October  14,  and  very  soon  thereafter  the  commencement  of 
engineering  work  to  prepare  the  fair  site  for  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  will  take  place. 

The  local  brick  market  is  firm,  with  common  brick  still 
quoted  at  $7,  a  figure  that  allows  the  producers  a  fair  margin 
of  profit. 

The  United  Materials  Company  announces  that  it  has 
closed  a  contract  with  the  James  A.  Stewart  Company,  con¬ 
tractors,  to  supply  all  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Southern  Pacific  company’s  depot  at  Sixteenth 
street  in  Oakland.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter  common 
and  face  brick  will  be  used  on  the  building.  All  of  the  face 
brick  will  be  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  com¬ 
pany’s  factory  at  Richmond.  The  same  company  is  furnish¬ 
ing  brick  for  government  contracts  at  the  Mare  Island  navy 
yard  and  at  Army  Point,  Cal.  The  company’s  common  brick 
plant  at  Port  Costa  has  been  running  steadily  with  no  dim¬ 
inution  of  its  recent  output. 

Several  large  contracts  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  are 
being  handled  by  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-16  Natoma  street. 
Among  these  are  the  supply  of  building  material  for  the  new 
agricultural  building  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
material  for  this  work  is  already  on  the  ground.  Brick  and 
terra  cotta  have  also  been  supplied  for  the  new  St.  Ignatius 
church,  of  which  Charles  J.  Devlin  is  the  architect,  and  the 
company  also  furnished  the  materials  for  the  mammoth  new 


store  of  H.  C.  Capwell  &  Co.,  recently  completed  on  Four¬ 
teenth  street  in  Oakland.  The  roof  tiling  on  the  Dominican 
priory  in  this  city  is  being  completed  at  this  company’s  plant 
in  Alameda,  Cal. 

Officials  of  the  Carquinez  Brick  and  Tile  Company  report 
that  business  has  picked  up  very  encouragingly  recently, 
after  a  lull  extending  over  a  period  of  two  months  or  more. 
This  lull  was  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  over  the  outcome 
of  the  local  elections,  which  held  back  many  buildings  and 
other  capitalistic  enterprises.  The  company’s  factories  have 
been  running  without  a  single  day’s  let-up  since  1906  and 
their  standard  production  of  20,000,000  a  year  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times.  It  is  expected  that  production  will  be 
increased  after  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  exposition 
buildings. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  club  were 
the  guests  of  Manager  Pratt  of  the  Golden  Gate  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  this  week  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  company’s 
sand-lime  brick  plant  at  Antioch,  Cal.  A  bullshead  break¬ 
fast  was  enjoyed  and  other  novel  features  of  entertainment 
were  provided.  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  Wednesday  evening,  October  4. 

The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Brick  Company  has  recently  sold 
two  large  orders  of  brick,  200,000  for  one  building  and  175,000 
for  another.  The  buildings  are  to  be  a  bank  and  a  garage. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company  at  Livermore,  Cal., 
has  made  extensive  plans  to  enlarge  its  plant  and  the  scope 
of  its  work.  Three  more  kilns  and  one  repress  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  immediately.  The  company  proposes  in  the  future  to 
manufacture  face  brick,  glazed  brick  and  enamel  brick,  in 
addition  to  fire  brick. 

James  Norton,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Carnegie 
Brick  Company,  whose  plant  was  recently  shut  down,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Livermore  Company, 
succeeding  C.  Congdon,  head  engineer  of  the  company,  who 
has  been  acting  as  temporary  superintendent  recently.  Mr. 
Congdon  continues  as  engineer. 

The  Remillard  Brick  Company  of  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  intends 
to  close  its  season  this  month  and  is  now  running  but  one 
machine.  Electrical  power  was  installed  in  the  plant  early 
in  the  season  and  the  company’s  output  for  1911  has  exceeded 
the  record  for  any  former  year. 

The  Coalinga  Brick  and  Tile  Company  started  fires  at  its 
factory,  two  miles  east  of  Coalinga,  Cal.,  on  September  29. 
There  are  two  kilns  in  operation,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
800,000  brick,  and  a  machine  with  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000 
brick  was  recently  installed  by  the  company.  The  market 
in  the  oilfields  tributary  to  the  plant  is  reported  to  be 
excellent. 

A  new  brick  making  plant  is  in  course  of  construction 
near  Palo  Verde,  Cal.,  on  the  new  townsite  of  Rannels.  As 
soon  as  bricks  can  be  produced  construction  work  will  be 
commenced  on  three  new  buildings  there,  a  store,  business 
house  and  an  addition  to  the  local  hotel. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  SUNSET. 


OIL  USED  IN  PLACE  OF  COAL. 


The  small  production  of  coal  in  California  is  offset  by 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  most 
of  which  is  used  for  fuel.  The  oil  produced  in  California  in 
1910  aggregated  between  65,000,000  and  70,000,000  barrels, 
which,  on  the  basis  of  3(4  barrels  of  oil  for  each  ton  of  high- 
grade  coal,  would  be  equal  to  a  production  of  nearly  20,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

The  use  of  petroleum  by  the  transportation  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  California  has  practically  eliminated 
coal  as  a  steam-raising  fuel  in  the  State.  Oil  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  which  is  employed  for  cooking  and 
for  heating  residences  as  well  as  for  lighting.  Oil  is  now 
also  coming  into  use  as  a  direct  fuel  for  household  purposes. 
— U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Press  Bulletin. 
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VENTILATION  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
BALTIMORE  &  POTOMAC  TUNNEL  AT  BAL¬ 
TIMORE  MARYLAND. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILWAY  COMPANY  is  install¬ 
ing  a  very  large  ventilating  plant  in  one  of  the  tun¬ 
nels  under  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  tunnel  has  a 
length  of  4,963  feet  with  a  cross-sectional  area  of  432  square 
feet.  The  crown  of  the  tunnel  is  19  feet  high  above  the  rails 
at  the  portals  and  the  cubic  feet  of  space  from  end  to  end 
amounts  to  2,150,000. 

Above  one  of  the  portals  is  located  a  fan  room  measuring 
about  30  x  36  feet  by  16%  feet  in  height,  the  floor  of  which 
is  about  28  feet  above  the  tracks.  This  building  is  very 
substantially  built  of  brick,  reinforced  concrete  and  stone. 

In  this  fan  room  are  two  enormous  ‘  Sirocco”  fans,  each 
measuring  15%  feet  high  above  the  floor,  18  feet  in  length 
and  14  feet  in  width,  together  with  electric  motors  and  driv¬ 
ing  mechanism  for  transmitting  the  power  from  the  motors 
to  the  fans.  Some  idea  of  the  huge  size  of  these  fans  can 
be  gained  from  the  photograph  taken  in  the  shops  while  the 
fans  were  under  construction.  The  photograph  shows  an 
automobile  in  one  of  the  inlets,  which  latter  is  11%  feet  in 
diameter.  On  the  other  side  of  this  fan  is,  another  inlet  of 
the  same  size. 

The  fans  discharge  downward  through  the  floor  into  a 


Inlet  to  “Sirocco”  Fan  Large  Enough  for  an  Automobile. 

chamber  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel,  the  air 
being  discharged  from  the  chamber  through  a  long,  tapering 
nozzle  carried  around  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  tunnel 
above  the  tracks  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  flow  of  air 
forward  much  the  same  as  it  would  from  an  injector. 

The  fan  wheel  or  impeller  is  10%  feet  in  diameter  and 
breadth,  with  a  division  plate  dividing  the  breadth  of  it  in  to 
two  halves,  air  entering  from  both  sides.  The  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  fan  wheel  is  more  readily  apparent  in  the 
photograph,  where  it  is  shown  near  the  end  of  a  box  car. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  about  as  high  as  the  car,  is  50 
per  cent,  wider  and  almost  half  the  length  of  it. 

Only  one  of  these  fans  is  intended  to  be  in  operation  at  a 
time,  the  other  being  held  in  reserve  for  use  in  case  of 
accident. 

It  was  determined  that  this  tunnel  would  require  450,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  volume  will  produce  a 
velocity  through  the  tunnel  of  1,040  feet  per  minute  or  at 
about  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  and  will  give  an  air 
change  in  4%  minutes,  or,  in  other  words,  a  unit  of  volume 
starting  at  one  end  will  only  be  4 %  minutes  in  passing 
through  the  tunnel. 

When  a  train  is  going  through  the  tunnel  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  air  current,  the  available  area  for  the  pass¬ 


age  of  air  being  so  greatly  reduced  causes  the  air  to  travel 
much  faster  than  the  train;  hence,  any  smoke  from  the 
locomotive  is  pushed  before  the  train  so  fast  as  to  give  *the 
engineer  a  clear  view  of  the  tracks,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
easily  stop  the  train  in  time  to  avoid  accident.  The  movement 
of  air  is  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  perfectly  comfortable  for  the 
passengers  and  train  crew  at  any  and  all  times,  even  if  the 
train  comes  to  a  dead  stop  for  a  prolonged  period. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  as  handled  every 
minute  by  one  of  these  fans,  weighs  about  33,500  pounds,  or 
16%  tons.  This  weight  of  air  is  about  the  same  as  would  be 
the  weight  of  5,000  bricks  or  130  barrels  of  water.  Even 
this  is  hard  to  comprehend,  and  the  immensity  of  this  volume 
may  be  made  more  readily  apparent  in  this  way:  an  ordin¬ 
ary  barrel  holds  about  4  1-5  cubic  feet,  hence  it  would  re¬ 
quire  107,000  barrels  to  hold  the  air  delivered  by  one  of  these 
fans  every  minute.  If  these  barrels  were  placed  close  to¬ 
gether  standing  on  end,  they  would  take  up  a  space  measur¬ 
ing  60.0  x  600  feet,  or  an  area  equal  to  about  two  ordinary 
city  blocks. 

While  these  fans  are  of  huge  proportions,  yet  they  are 
small  as  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  an  old  style  fan 
to  do  the  same  work,  such  as  was  commonly  used  for  the 
same  purpose  before  the  “Sirocco”  fan  was  invented. 

The  height  and  length  of  the  old  style  fan  would  be 
nearly  double  that  of  the  “Sirocco”  fan;  the  floor  space  taken 


Double  Inlet  “Sirocco”  Wheel. 


up,  nearly  50  per  cent,  more;  the  wheel,  60  per  cent,  larger 
in  diameter.  One  of  these  “Sirocco”  fans  weigh  com¬ 
plete  about  41,000  pounds,  or  approximately  20  tons,  whereas 
an  old  style  fan,  to  accomplish  the  same  results,  would 
weigh  about  26  tons,  being  almost  30  per  cent.  more.  An¬ 
other,  and  above  all,  the  most  important  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  this  style  of  fan  for  the  work  was  the  tremendous 
saving  in  power  effected  thereby,  as  an  old  style  fan  would 
have  required  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  power,  representing 
thereby  a  saving  of  approximately  five  thousand  dollars  per 
year  in  the  relative  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Churchill,  chief  engineer  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.,  designed  the 
plant  where  these  fans  are  to  be  installed,  as  he  has  sev¬ 
eral  others,  notably  the  Galetzin,  Big  Bend  and  Elkhorn  tun¬ 
nels  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  and  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  Railway.  Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  ventilating 
plant  at  the  Elkhorn  tunnel  at  Coaldale,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railway,  it  required  from  17  to  55  minutes 
to  clear  the  tunnel  of  smoke;  the  temperature  inside  the 
tunnel  became  about  30  degrees  higher  than  the  outside 
temperature  after  a  train  had  passed  through,  and  during  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  the  installation  of  the 
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ventilating  plant,  twenty-six  men  were  asphyxiated  in  the 

tunnel. 

After  the  installation  of  the  ventilating  plant,  smoke 
would  appear  at  the  portal  ahead  of  an  engine  two  minutes 
before  the  train  appeared  and  in  less  than  a  minute  after 
the  engine  had  passed  out,  even  the  steam  had  vanished  from 
the  roof,  where  it  usually  clings  so  persistently. 

East  bound  trains  which  have  to  run  up  grade  now  pass 
through  the  tunnel  in  5 V2  minutes,  and  one  train  can  follow 
the  other  as  rapidly  as  it  is  safe  to  place  them,  regardless 
of  the  tunnel. 

The  installation  of  this  ventilating  plant  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  load  of  east  bound  trains  about  100 
tons,  saving  four  east  bound  trains  per  day  on  a  run  of 
eleven  miles,  which  represents  a  net  saving  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  operation  of  about  fourteen  hundred  forty-six  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  or  from  seventeen  to  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  year. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  ventilation  of  a  railway  tun¬ 
nel,  aside  from  the  comfort  afforded  the  employes  and  the 
passengers,  as  well  as  the  possible  saving  of  lives,  is  just 
as  much  a  profitable  investment  as  it  is  proven  to  be  in 
every  other  application,  and  accounts  for  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demaud  for  fans  and  blowers  of  all  sizes  and  for  all 
classes  of  work. 

The  “Sirrocco”  fan,  made  by  the  American  Blower  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  advance  made  in  air  propelling  machinery  in 
the  last  century,  and  of  itself  has  attracted  more  general  at¬ 
tention  to  the  use  of  fans  for  ventilation  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  good,  fresh,  pure  air  than  probably  any 
other  agent,  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  fan  for  a  given 
duty,  its  remarkably  high  efficiency  and  very  quiet  operation. 


NOVEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  TO  BE  SHOWN  AT  THE 

EXPOSITION. 


The  prospectus  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  March  7th  to  12th  next  year, 
has  met  with  favor.  Bike  the  clay  trade,  the  prospectus 
combines  art  and  utility.  The  range  of  clay  products  is 
from  the  finest  pottery  to  brick  and  sewer  pipe.  The  expo¬ 
sition  is  proposed  to  combine  all  these  and  will  include  every 
article  made  from  clay.  The  complete  model  fireproof  home 
and  its  equipment  is  one  of  the  features  kept  in  mind,  and 
the  exposition  will  include  everything  necessary _  to  the  com¬ 
plete  home.  The  great  unnecessary  fire  loss  of  the  country 
is  another  feature  to  be  specialized,  and  the  building  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  people  will  be  shown  how  the  fire  loss  can  be 
cut  to  the  minimum.  Most  people  do  not  appreciate  that 
they  are  paying  a  fire  loss  each  year  whether  they  own 
property  and  have  a  fire  or  not.  Such  is  the  case,  however, 
and  the  entire  public  will,  therefore,  benefit  by  what  the  ex¬ 
position  will  try  to  teach.  The  architect  and  building  trades 
are  much  interested  in  the  exposition  and  many  will  make 
it  a  study. 

At  Hammond,  Indiana,  two  ten-room  houses  are  being 
built  of  round  tile  stood  on  end.  The  tile  are  manufactured 
under  the  Van  Wie  patent,  and  are  made  with  four  slots 
cut  in  each  end  of  the  tile.  The  slots  are  three  by  two  inches 
and  make  it  possible  to  interlock  the  tile  together,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  interlocking  wall.  The  tile  are  eight  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  twelve  inches  long.  After  the  wall  is  built  it  is 
stuccoed.  The  wall  is  said  to  be  very  stiff  and,  being  hol¬ 
low,  insures  a  dry,  cool  house.  In  cost  it  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  frame.  The  Van  Wie  novelty  is  attracting  consid¬ 
erable  attention  and  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  to  ho  held  in  Chicago  next  March. 


The  fire  insurance  interests  are  much  concerned  over  the 
excessive  fire  loss  in  the  United  States,  which  has  put  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  out  of  business  in  the  last  few  years.  The 


insurance  people  are  much  interested  in  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  March,  because  it  is 
recognized  that  burnt  clay  products  are  the  best  fireproof 
building  material,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  exposition  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  importance  of  fireproof  buildings. 
Such  buildings  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  will  cut  the 
excessive  fire  loss,  which  has  amounted  to  nearly  $2.50  for 
each  person  in  the  United  States  each  year.  To  lessen  the 
fire  loss  is  a  worthy  object  and  it  seems  wise  to  guard 
against  fire  rather  than  to  have  a  fire  and  try  to  fight  it. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME 


Quick  Action  Necessary  to  Profit  by  the  Present  Low  Prices. 


THIS  is  subscription  time  for  thousands  of  our  readers, 
many  of  whom  profited  the  past  season  by  the  Clay- 
Worker’s  clubbing  rates.  We  give  a  few  sample  com¬ 
binations  below  and  more  of  them  on  pages  458  to  459  of  this 
issue.  These  rates  hold  good  till  November  10th  only,  after 
which  time  many  of  the  magazines  increase  their  clubbing 
rates  for  the  coming  season.  Those  who  wish  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  low  rate  should  send  in  their  lists  at  once. 
Make  any  combination  you  desire,  send  us  the  list  and  we  will 
quote  you  the  lowest  possible  clubbing  rate  for  the  same. 
Quick  action  will  save  our  readers  a  substantial  discount. 
All  orders  must  be  sent  to  the  Clay-Worker  direct. 

SPECIAL  MAGAZINE  CLUBBING  PRICES  GOOD  ONLY 
UNTIL  NOVEMBER  10TH. 


Magazines  Can  Be  Sent  to  Separate  Addresses — New  or 

Renewals. 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


Our  Price 

$5.30 


$8.00 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

McClures  . .  1.50 

McClure’s..., .  1.50 


$5.00 


Our  Price 


$3.80 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Hampton’s  .  1.50 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


$5.00 


Our  Price 

$3.20 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 


$5.00 


Our  Price 


$3.70 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine .  1.00 


$3.00 


Our  Price 

$2.00 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Suburban  Life  .  3.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.50 


$6.50 


Our  Price 


$4.70 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Scribner’s  .  3.00 


$10.00 


Our  Price 


$7.75 
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Pottery  Export  to  Siberia. — Germany,  Russia  and  Japan 
are  the  main  importers  of  pottery  in  Siberia.  The  articles 
sold  in  that  market  are  mostly  of  a  medium  and  inferior 
quality  in  both  design  and  color.  The  style  approaches  that 
quality  of  goods  which  is  usually  found  in  the  small  towns 
of  Europe.  The  prices  are  rather  high,  and  the  goods  could 
be  better.  The  Russian  inhabitants  lay  great  value  on  the 
possession  of  a  complete  table  service  set  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  trade,  the  merchants  carry 
several  designs  of  entire  different  styles,  so  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  replace  any  broken  pieces.  The'  French  Consul 
at  Vladivostock  advises,  in  order  to  obtain  good  orders,  to 
send  a  French  agent  in  that  territory,  which  can  speak  the 
native  language. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  No.  11,  1911. 


Amount  of  Fuel  Used  in  Continuous  Kiln,  a  Premium 
System. — When  the  fire  in  a  continuous  kiln  advances  only 
18  feet  daily  and  the  amount  of  fuel  does  not  exceed  660 
pounds  per  1,000  brick,  then  the  kiln  has  been  fired  all  right 
When  the  fire  goes  ahead  quicker,  and  makes  from  30  to  36 
feet  per  day,  then  the  fuel  used  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
440  pounds  per  1,000  brick.  Mr.  Ulrich  states  that  his  firm 
allows  him  250  pounds  of  coal  for  every  1,000  brick.  When  he 
does  not  go  over  this  amount,  the  firm  pays  him  ten  cents 
extra  for  every  1,000  brick,  which  amounts  to  a  good  prem¬ 
ium  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  is  between  three  and  one-half  and  four  million  brick. 
— Tonind  Z.  No.  63,  1911. 


Kiln  for  Burning  Roofing  Tiles. — For  the  burning  and 
bluesmoking  of  Dutch  roofing  tiles  a  chamber  kiln  with  fire 
boxes  on  one  side  it  is  most  frequently  used.  According 
to  the  quantity  of  production,  chambers  can  be  added.  The 
construction  of  the  kiln  should  be  very  good,  on  account  of 
the  pressure  which  will  be  exercised  by  bluesmoking.  If 
the  kiln  is  not  built  tight,  the  burning  will  be  imperfect, 
and  will  show  red  tiles  in  place  of  blue  tiles  in  many  places. 
A  good  engineer  should  design  your  kiln.  A  red  burning  clay 
will  better  blue-smoke  than  a  yellow-burning  clay.  While 
formerly  the  fire  boxes  were  filled  up  with  coal  and  then 
closed  up,  the  use  of  crude  oil  is  coming  more  and  more 
in  use.  From  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  oil  for  every  1,000  tiles 
is  sufficient  to  blue  a  kiln  to  a  good  deep  color. — Deut.  Topf. 
&  Z.  Z.  No.  41,  1911. 


Ceramic  Course  for  Foremen  and  Superintendents. — Like 
in  former  years,  the  Royal  Ceramic  School  in  Hoehr  had  this 
summer  also  a  technical-chemical  course  in  which  the  super¬ 
intendents  and  the  foreman  of  the  different  clayworking 
establishments  in  Hoehr  and  Grenzhausen  took  part.  The 
course  lasted  from  May  2  to  June  9,  and  was  divided  into 
twelve  evening  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  taken  up  are  simple  determinations  of  clay 
substance  and  sand  in  plastic  clays  which  can  be  made  in 
factories.  Rational  composition  of  body  mixtures  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  vitrification  of  stoneware.  Cheap  and  dur¬ 
able  body  coloring.  Some  matt  glazes  and  colors  both  un¬ 
fritted.  Of  all  experiments— some  twenty-three  in  all— about 
five  pound  mixtures  were  made,  divided  and  burnt  in  the 
kilns  of  the  different  establishments.  The  results  were  then 
compared,  and  the  defects  of  some  studied.  Dr.  Eduard  Ber- 


del  was  the  director  in  charge  of  the  work.  This  shows  how 
the  Prussian  government  is  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
manufacturers  in  order  to  elevate  the  quality  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  77,  1911. 


The  Process  of  Firing. — The  control  of  the  firing  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  kiln  burning.  Too  often  this  is  left  with 
inexperienced  help,  and  tbe  results  are  deplorable.  The  burn¬ 
ing  should  always  be  checked  up  with  gas  analysis.  The  usual 
way  to  make  a  gas  analysis  is  to  determine  the  amount  of 
oxide  of  carbon  when  the  gases  escape  the  chimney.  Another 
and  newer  method  to  determine  the  amount  of  air  necessary 
for  firing  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  in 
excess  of  the  normal  amount  for  ordinary  use.  Multiply  the 
amount  so  obtained  by  4.75,  deduct  from  this  result  100,  and 
divide  the  balance  by  10,000.  The  result  is  usually  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  furnace.  If  the  results  shows  that  the  amount  of 
oxygen  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  complete  combustion,  the 
amount  can  be  increased  by  damper  regulation.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  make  such  determination  once,  as  the  air  in¬ 
lets  are  always  the  same.— Revue  Gen.  De  Ceramique  No.  3. 
1911. 


Comparison  of  Freight  Paid  for  Raw  Materials  in 
Pottery  Industry. — The  careful  location  of  a  clayworking  es¬ 
tablishment  and  especially  a  pottery,  where  most  of  the  raw 
materials  are  shipped  in,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  cost  sheet 
of  two  potteries  which  are  located  in  Thuringia.  “A”  is  lo¬ 
cated  advantageously,  regarding  railroad  and  shipping  facili¬ 
ties,  while  “B”  is  located  in  a  district  which  has  very  poor 
accommodations.  The  potteries  are  nearly  alike,  they  employ 
each  about  250  men,  and  have  six  kilns.  The  cost  sheet  is 
divided  into  operating  expenses  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
material  at  the  shipping  point  and  the  freight  paid  on  the 
same  to  the  factory.  The  total  yearly  production  amounts 
to  435,000  marks  for  undecorated  white  ware,  and  to  90,000 
marks  for  decorated  ware,  giving  a  total  of  525,000  marks. 
As  the  cost  in  both  places  differs  according  to  the  following 
table,  we  find  that  pottery  “A”  shows  a  profit  of  49,219  marks, 
while  pottery  “B”  only  shows  a  profit  of  26,848  marks.  This 
difference  of  22,371  marks  was  paid  for  additional  freight, 
which  is  4.26%  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  this  would  represent  the  total  net  profits  of  the 
company. 


250  employes’  wages  at  880 

220,000 

100  cars  Kladner  coal  .... 

15,500 

8,000 

10,500 

220  cars  Zwickau  coal  .... 

41,800 

8,800 

18,230 

100  cars  Bruxer  coal  . 

8,000 

6,600 

10,200 

30  cars  furnace  coal . 

3,300 

1,080 

2,700 

40  cars  kaolin  . 

21,600 

2,080 

4,560 

25  cars  feldspar  . 

8,000 

2,900 

3,100 

20  cars  of  flint . 

6,000 

2,400 

2,560 

8  cars  China  clay  . 

3,360 

864 

928 

2  cars  limespar  . 

240 

54 

134 

1  car  flint  pebbles  . 

330 

63 

75 

15  cars  of  plaster  . 

2,775 

630 

945 

25  cars  plastic  clay  . 

2,250 

1,500 

1,800 

35  cars  fire  clay  . 

1,925 

1,330 

2,940 

Miscellaneous  materials  . . . 

4,000 

600 

600 

Insurance  premiums  empl’s 

4,000 

Office  materials  . 

2,000 

Packing,  shipping  materials 

3^500 

300 

300 

Miscellaneous  small  frts.... 

. 

1,000 

1,000 

Fire  insurance,  taxes . 

5,000 

Decorating  materials  . 

14*000 

General  expenses  . 

Salaries  . 

37,500 

Traveling  men  . 

9,000 

Agents,  commissions  . 

8,000 

Traveling  and  incidental  ex. 

6,000 

60,500 

Repair  expenses  . 

9,500 

Total  marks . 

437,580 

38,201 

60,572 

Total  marks,  Pottery  “A”... 

•••••• 

475,781 

Total  marks,  Pottery  “B”... 

. 

498,152 

— Spreschsaal  No.  15,  1911. 
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WAVERLEY  ELECTRIC  LIMOUSINE-FIVE. 


THE  Waverley  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  offers  this 
year  something  entirely  new  in  the  automobile  world 
— an  electric  limousine  seating  five  passengers  and 
giving  the  driving  occupant  a  wholly  unobstructed  view 

through  the  front  window. 

The  difficulty  that  has  always  presented  itself  when  an 
electric  of  this  type  has  been  proposed  is  the  unusual  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  car.  Not  until  the  present  year  has  it  been 
practicable  to  build  an  electric  with  wheel  base  of  104 
inches,  a  body  sill  of  129  inches  and  a  length  over  all  of 
144  inches.  The  very  latest  improvements  in  batteries,  tires 
and  gears  are  all  necessary  to  give  such  a  car  the  requisite 
speed  and  mileage. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  new  1912  Waverley  and  it 
is  emphatically  stated  by  the  Waverley  management  that  all 
the  speed  and  mileage  needed  for  any  town  car  will  be 
found  in  their  Limousine  Electric. 

The  car  has  practically  the  same  regular  equipment  as 
the  Waverley  Roadster  that  recently  made  1,400  miles  in 
124  hours’  running  time  on  a  tour  extending  through  four 
States.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  wheels  and  tires, 
which  are  34  x  4-inch  rear  and  34  x  3%-inch  front. 

The  design  of  the  car  is  a  refinement  upon  the  lines  of 
the  town  chariot  of  French  design,  used  in  the  period  of  the 
first  empire.  It  departs  widely  from  received  ideas  in  elec¬ 
tric  construction,  but  preserves  the  grace  and  dignity  of  line 
demanded  by  conservative  Waverley  patrons. 

The  mechanical  features  of  the  Waverley  Electric  Limou- 


The  New  Model  Waverly 


sine-Five  include  the  Waverley  Multipolar  Motor,  with  its  360 
per  cent  overload  capacity,  feeding  abundant  power  through 
a  silent  flexible  gear  to  the  transverse  shaft  of  the  Waverley 
High  Efficiency  Shaft  Drive,  which  again  transmits  98.7  per 
cent  of  the  power  received  through  herringbone  gears  to  the 
full  floating  rear  axle,  all  gears,  bearings  and  shafts  being 
housed  in  dust-proof  cases  and  running  in  a  constant  bath 
of  oil. 

Battery  and  motor  are  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  Waverley  No-Arc  Controller,  approved  by  Edison,  that 
provides  for  four  speeds,  either  forward  or  backward,  but 
can  not  be  started  in  either  direction  on  any  speed  but  the 
low,  a  Waverley  feature  that  adds  greatly  to  the  safety  of 
driver  and  passengers. 

An  option  is  allowed  with  this  car  on  either  side  lever 
or  wheel  steer  with  sector  pinion.  Instant  responsiveness 
to  the  will  of  the  driver  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Waverley  steering  mechanism.  Internal  expanding  brakes 
with  twelve-inch  drums  and  motor  shaft  contracting  brake, 
operated  by  convenient  foot  pedals,  complete  the  safety 
controlling  system. 

Full  elliptic  springs,  with  platform  springs  front  and  rear, 
support  the  evenly  balanced  weights  of  the  body  and  mechan¬ 
ism,  no  share  of  which  falls  uncushioned  by  springs  on  the 
axles  or  tires.  Thirty-four-inch  wheels,  with  fast  3%-inch 
front  and  4-inch  rear  tires,  form  the  regular  equipment, 
reducing  the  amperage  draw  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 

Any  approved  make  of  battery  will  be  installed.  Recent 
Improvements  in  the  leading  types  of  batteries  give  the 


owner  of  a  Waverley  Electric  Limousine  perfect  assurance 
of  sufficient  current  for  every  requirement  of  town  or 
suburban  travel. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 


THE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  was  held 
in  their  main  office  in  the  Flatiron  building,  New 
York,  September  18,  and  the  session  occupied  the  entire 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  Out  of  the  twenty-five  present  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association  thirteen  attended  this  meeting, 
as  follows:  E.  J.  Burke,  F.  W.  Butterworth,  J.  Howard 
Chambers,  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  William  Hanley,  E.  L.  Ives, 
H.  J.  Jova,  H.  C,  Kleymeyer,  T.  C.  Moulding,  R.  L.  Queisser, 
Eb.  Rogers,  John  W.  Sibley,  Ralph  Simpkins. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  came  from  as  far 
west  and  south  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Birmingham,  as 
well  as  points  nearer  to  New  York,  is  an  indication  of  the 
live  interest  thken  in  the  work  of  this  association  by  leading 
brickmakers. 

A  number  of  routine  and  minor  matters  were  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  a  study  was  then  made  of  the  work  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  thus  far  this  year,  and  plans  were  discussed  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work  upon  an  enlarged  scale.  Despite 
a  shortage  of  funds,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  proceed 
without  hesitancy  and  carry  out  the  advertising  program 
formulated  by  the  executive  committee  at  its  May  meeting; 
this  includes  advertising  in  the  following  magazines  for  the 
balance  of  the  year:  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  Literary  Digest,  Cosmopolitan,  McClure’s,  Crafts¬ 
man,  Country  Life  in  America,  Suburban  Life,  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

Several  members  of  the  board  reported  enthusiastically 
on  the  results  of  the  association  as  reflected  in  their  own 
business,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Thomas  Moulding,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  able  recently  to  convert 
two  large  building  operations  from  wood  and  stucco  to  brick, 
with  a  result  that  many  hundred  houses  would  be  built  of 
brick  in  the  future,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  of  wood 
or  stucco. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  regarding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  movement  for  more  favorable  and  equitable 
freight  rates  on  brick,  attention  of  the  directors  being  called 
to  the  fact  that  present  rates  on  brick  are  higher  than  those 
on  corn,  wheat,  breakfast  foods,  steel,  cement  and  many 
other  commodities  the  value  of  which  and  the  risk  of  trans¬ 
porting  which  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  brick,  and 
a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter 
and  to  formulate  some  plan  to  be  brought  before  the  annual 
meeting  in  March,  whereby  concerted  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  brick  interests  in  the  near  future. 

The  hearty  sympathy  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick 
Company  was  represented  by  Mr.  Jova,  who  is  a  director 
of  both  organizations,  and  a  subscription  of  $1,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Company,  payable 
quarterly,  to  assist  in  the  advertising  campaign. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  for  1912  the  same  membership 
clues  as  are  now  in  force. 

The  entire  meeting  was  marked  with  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the  association 
as  one  of  the  best  ever  held. 


People  do  not  generally  appreciate  that  false  teeth  are 
often  made  of  clay,  and  yet  such  is  the  case.  There  are 
many  uses  for  clay  not  known  to  the  people.  Linoleum  is 
largely  clay,  paper  is  most  of  it  clay,  rubber  water  bottles 
carry  a  large  per  cent  of  clay,  as  do  automobile  tires.  The 
best  bath  room  equipment  is  all  clay,  including  floors  and 
walls.  So  wide  and  varied  is  the  use  of  clay  that  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  all  products  made  of  clay  would  be  unusually  inter¬ 
esting.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  next  March.  Manufacturers  of  all  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  clay  will  unite  in  one  great  exposition. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  DANGER  OF  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 


THE  RECENT  CALAMITIES  at  Austin,  Pa.,  and  Hat- 
field,  Wis.,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives  and 
much  property,  afford  dreadful  object  lessons  of  the 
danger  attending  the  use  of  concrete.  The  engineering  ma¬ 
gazines  are  giving  the  results  of  investigations  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  wrecked  dams  that  picture  in  the  most 
graphic  manner  the  dreadful  havoc  wrought  in  the  flooded 
district.  The  Engineering  News  in  its  issue  of  October  5th 
contains  data  that  students  of  these  problems  may  well 
ponder  carefully.  Speaking  editorially  of  the  lessons  of  the 
disaster,  the  News  says  in  part: 

“The  terrible  disaster  which  destroyed  the  village  of  Aus¬ 
tin,  Pa.,  last  Saturday  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  or  more 
lives,  is  a  shock  to  the  engineering  profession  hardly  less 
appalling  that  that  experienced  when  the  Quebec  bridge  fell 
four  years  ago. 

“So  far  as  the  newspaper  reports  have  informed  the  world, 
the  structure  was  designed  and  built  under  direction  of  a 
competent  engineer  of  good  reputation.  The  structure  fails 
suddenly  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  the  public  jumps  to  the 


conclusion  that  no  engineer  is  reliable,  and  that  no  dam  is 
safe. 

“We  wish,  first  of  all,  to  combat  this  idea.  Most  emphati¬ 
cally  do  we  declare  that  it  is  within  the  resources  of  engi¬ 
neering  to  so  build  such  a  dam  as  that  at  Austin  that  it 
shall  be  safe  and  secure.  It  is  not  our  province  to  sift  and 
apportion  the  responsibility  for  this  sad  calamity.  It  is  our 
duty  to  say  that  the  occurrence  is  without  excuse;  and  that 
if  the  dam  had  been  built  with  proper  precautions  and 
proper  regard  for  safety  the  failure  would  never  have  oc¬ 
curred.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  art  of  dam  construction 
and  no  problem  in  their  design  which  competent  engineers 
are  not  capable  of  solving  with  accuracy  and  reliability. 

“But,  it  may  be  said,  why  then  do  dams  and  bridges  and 
other  engineering  structures  fail,  even  when  engineers  of 
good  reputation  are  employed  in  their  design?  We  can 
answer  this  question  in  a  word.  These  disasters  occur  be¬ 
cause  too  frequently  those  who  build  these  structures  buy 
just  as  little  engineering  and  buy  it  just  as  cheaply  as  they 
possibly  can. 

“They  do  not  quite  dare  to  go  ahead  with  an  important 
structure  without  some  sort  of  engineering  advice;  but  they 
get  along  with  just  as  little  as  possible;  and  too  often  they 
reject  so  much  of  it  as  does  not  suit  their  fancy  or  their 
purse. 

“Of  course  not  all  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  that 


way.  If  it  were,  accidents  and  failures  to  engineering  works 
would  be  far  more  numerous;  but  we  do  know  that  far  too 
much  of  the  work  of  engineers  is  done  under  conditions 
which  prevent  them  from  really  bearing  the  responsibility 
that  is  nominally  theirs. 

“It  is  farthest  from  our  desire  to  say  anything  at  this 
time  which  may  needlessly  add  to  the  burden  of  those,  who¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  on  whom  responsibility  for  this  disaster 
may  be  placed  and  who  are  without  doubt  already  suffering 
tortures  untold.  We  should  be  derelict  in  our  duty,  however, 
did  we  not  point  out  the  salient  facts  in  connection  with 
the  disaster,  not  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  blame,  but 
to  indicate  how  simiiar  calamities  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future.”  *  *  * 

Danger  always  lurks  in  concrete  construction  of  any  sort, 
due  largely  to  the  liability  of  contractors,  or  their  employes, 
to  slight  the  work  while  in  course  of  construction  and  by 
improper  mixture,  or  the  careless  application  of  materials, 
and  so  weaken  a  structure  that  it  is  a  constant  menace  to 
life  and  property.  Eternal  vigilance  and  the  most  rigid 
inspection  lessen  but  do  not  entirely  obviate  this  danger.  In 
work  such  as  these  great  dams,  government  inspection  should 
be  required,  and  in  lesser  jobs  where  private  inspection  alone 


prevails,  every  safeguard  possible  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Even  then,  there  is  always  an  element  of  danger  in  concrete 
work,  especially  if  the  structure  is  of  any  great  importance. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HANDLING  GRITTY  WATER. 


For  many  years  the  Pulsometer  has  found  favor  for  dredg¬ 
ing  work,  coal  mining,  sand  suction,  etc.,  because  it  has  no 
rubbing  surfaces  and  therefore  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
handling  gritty  water.  To  overcome  the  terriffic  cutting 
action  of  high  velocity  water  containing  very  hard  flinty 
matter,  the  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company  announces 
that  Pulsometers  are  now  being  cast  by  special  patented 
process  wherein  the  shell,  while  of  the  usual  cast  iron  con¬ 
struction  to  give  ample  rigidity,  is  completely  lined  on  the 
inside  with  a  surface  of  carborundum.  Sand  blast  and  other 
abrasive  tests  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  lining  will 
stand  almost  indefinitely  the  wear  of  water  moving  at  high 
velocity  and  containing  anywhere  from  40  to  69  per  cent, 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  solid  material.  Special  information  on 
this  type  of  pump  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Pulsometer 
Steam  Pump  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 


The  way  to  the  other  place  may  be  paved  with  good  in¬ 
tentions,  but  it  takes  more  than  that  to  do  good  paving  here 
on  earth. 


View7  of  Lower  Face  of  Austin,  (Pa.)  Dam  After  Failure.  Reprint  from  Engineering  News. 
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Vi  rilten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 


O  BE  FULLY  convinced  that  the  old  worn- 
out  phrase  “hard  times”  is  unknown  to  a 
busy  man,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  visit 
among  the  Philadelphia  brick  manufacturers 
and  their  brethren  in  the  trade.  What  is 
more  convincing  that  the  old  cry  has  no 
meaning  when  books  are  shown  and  com¬ 
parisons  made  for  years  past  with  the 
balance  of  credit  to  the  season  of  1911? 

The  building  brick  manufacturers  have  had  a  banner  year. 
As  it  is  well  known,  Philadelphia  is  the  “City  of  Homes,” 
and  the  tremendous  number  of  dwelling  houses  now  being 
tuilt  far  surpasses  the  record  of  any  three  previous  years 
taken  together. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  are  also  congratulating 
themselves  on  a  banner  year.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
work  and  the  contract  prices  have  been  good. 

The  building  of  new  homes,  hotels  and  apartment  houses 
and  the  increased  demand  for  bath-rooms  has  caused  the 
tile  makers  to  rush  their  plants  There  are  few,  if  any, 
houses  being  built  at  the  present  time  that  do  not  have  a 
bath-room  on  each  floor  and  in  the  larger  houses  there  are 
several  baths  on  a  floor,  and  as  the  demand  for  sanitary 
conditions  becomes  the  cry  of  the  age,  the  tile  makers  are 
reaping  a  harvest. 

Optimism  is  the  watchword  of  the  Philadelphia  brick,  tile 
and  pottery  manufacturers  and  the  prospects  for  future  busi¬ 
ness  are  more  than  bright. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  2232  Land  Title 
Building,  report  being  oversold,  and  are  now  booking  con¬ 
tracts  for  1912.  Their  plants  have  been  running  full  time 
and  with  full  forces  all  summer,  but  they  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company,  with  offices  at  No. 
317  Land  Title  Building,  have  been  awarded  the  contract 
to  furnish  the  fireproof  brick  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  warehouse  at  Eleventh  and  Washington  avenue.  They 
have  also  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  fire¬ 
proofing  of  the  eleven-story  building  to  be  built  at  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Sansoin  streets  for  the  Theodore  Presser  Com¬ 
pany,  music  publishers.  The  contract  for  the  hollow  tile 
fireproof  columns,  covers  and  wall  frames  in  the  new  Ritz- 
Carlton  hotel,  being  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad 
and  Walnut  streets,  has  been  awarded  to  the  National  Fire¬ 
proofing  Company. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Schaffer,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
-American  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  238  Land  Title 
building,  says  their  company  has  had  one  of  the  biggest 
years  since  their  organization.  They  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  furnish  their  “dry-pressed  face  brick”  for  the 
new  dwelling  houses  being  built  by  the  John  McGraw  Com¬ 
pany.  The  contract  calls  for  120,000  brick.  The  contract  for 
150,000  brick  for  the  Storch  and  Scheid  operations  in  South 
Philadelphia  has  also  been  awarded  to  the  American  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  addition  they  are  figuring  on  the  brick  work 
for  the  new  DuPont  hotel  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Mr.  W.  Godey  Ellis,  a  director  of  the  American  Brick 
Manufacturing  Company,  is  at  present  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany,  and  expects  to  return  to  this  side  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November.  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  guest  of  the  Savoy  hotel 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  fire  several  months 
ago  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  personal  effects. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  No.  303  Bailey  building,  who  furnished  the 
inside  brickwork  for  the  new  Curtis  Publishing  Company’s 
building  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  reports  an  exceptionally 
busy  year,  and  at  the  present  time  is  furnishing  the  brick¬ 
work  for  several  large  contracts,  among  them  being  the  new 


Government  buildings  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard. 
They  also  have  several  paving  contracts,  one  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.  Y.,  calling  for  500,000  bricks,  and  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
calling  for  250,000  brick,  and  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  calling 
for  200,000  brick.  They  have  just  completed  their  contract 
on  the  Curtis  building,  which  called  for  2,500,000  brick.  They 
are  looking  forward  to  a  big  year  in  1912,  both  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  paving  brick. 

Mr.  Horace  Trumbauer,  one  of  the  foremost  architects 
ol  the  country,  in  a  communication  recently  sent  to  Chair¬ 
man  William  T.  Tilden,  of  the  Property  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  declared  that  the  board 
did  well  in  specifying  brick  instead  of  granite  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  new  high  school  building  now  being  erected 
at  Forty-eighth  and  Walnut  streets.  In  discussing  this  mat¬ 
ter  Mr.  Trumbauer  gives  two  reasons  for  this  statement: 

First:  That  a  brick  building  with  a  limited  use  of  lime¬ 
stone,  is  as  good  a  building  as  if  it  were  built  of  granite, 
and  in  one  very  important  consideration  it  is  distinctly  bet¬ 
ter,  for  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  no  building  stone  will 
stand  as  well  under  fire  and  water  as  do  brick  and  terra 
cotta. 

Second:  The  use  of  brick  and  limestone  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  several  of  the  recently  constructed  school  buildings, 
he  says,  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  him,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  materials  appeal  to  him  as  the  most 
desirable  ones  to  use. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Trumbauer  for  an  opin¬ 
ion  after  a  very  spirited  contest  concerning  the  material  of 
which  the  West  Philadelphia  high  school  shall  be  built. 
Mr.  Tilden,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  decided  to  use 
brick  with  limestone  and  terra  cotta  trimmings  instead  of 
granite  with  limestone  trimmings,  and  to  back  up  his  stand 
in  the  matter  wrote  Mr.  Trumbauer  for  his  professional 
opinion. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Fifty-second  and  Media 
streets,  have  secured  the  contract  to  furnish  the  machinery 
for  three  plants  of  the  General  Refractories  Company.  Two 
of  the  plants  are  located  in  Kentucky  and  one  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  a.  Quaker. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  5,  1911. 


A  SLOGAN  WITH  A  MEANING. 


In  their  ads.  on  pages  366  and  367,  of  this  issue,  the 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  the  terse  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Boyd  presses  are  “Built  up  to  a  Standard— 
Not  down  to  a  Price.”  This  is  a  slogan  with  a  meaning,  as 
users  of  machinery  made  by  the  C.,  B.  &  W.  Co.  will  testify. 
The  manager  of  the  company,  Harry  J.  Flood,  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick  machinery. 
Having  first  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  brickmaking 
business,  he  knows  from  practical  experience  the  chief  needs 
of  the  trade,  and  has  labored  diligently  and  intelligently  to 
meet  these  requirements  in  the  manufacture  of  high-class 
machines.  A  handsome  catalogue  of  Boyd  presses,  dry  pans, 
clay  feeders,  conveyors,  screens,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  any  Clay-Worker  reader. 


The  Book  of  Smiles. 

Always  highly  entertaining,  the  Book  of  Smiles,  issued 
to  the  trade  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  comes  to  us  this  month  with  more  wise  sayings 
and  more  amusing  jokes  than  ever  before.  To  start  with,  on 
the  front  cover  page  is  printed  these  statements,  “Blessed 
is  the  man  who  hasn’t  time  to  tell  us  his  troubles,”  and  “If 
you  want  your  wife  to  believe  everything  you  tell  her — don’t 
marry  a  widow.”  These  two  are  only  starters;  then,  too,  you 
know,  the  booklet  contains  several  articles  on  the  Standard 
Dryer,  which  has  made  an  enviable  record  in  the  clayworking 
world.  Write  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company  for  a  copy. 
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FHE:  ZUCEZL 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


A  “Home-Made”  Mold  Washer. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  rough  drawing  of  a  mold  washer 
which  I  made  last  year,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  makes  a  dirty, 
disagreeable  job,  clean  and.  easy.  I  thought  if  you  could  pub¬ 
lish  a  drawing  of  it  in  your  paper  it  would,  help  some  others. 
I  will  give  you  a  description  of  how  I  made  mine  as  well  as 
I  am  able  to. 

I  took  an  inch-and-a-half  pipe  for  an  axle  and  bored  holes 
through  it  and  fastened  a  small,  rod  to  the  cross-pieces  with 
staples.  The  cross  pieces  and  the  rim  are  made  2x6.  The 
places  to  hold  the  molds  are  made  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
round  iron  and  fastened  to  the  rim  with  screws.  A  few  turns 


will  wash  dry  molds  and  if  clay  happens  to  stick  in  corners 
a  sharpened  piece  of  wood  soon  cleans  them  out  and  a  few 
more  turns  of  the  machine  does  the  trick.  The  whole  thing 
can  be  made  by  a  handy  man  and  will  cost  only  a  few  dollars. 

Hoping  that  my  explanation  is  sufficient,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Albee, 

Foreman  Red  Deer  Brick  Co. 


Texas  Clay  Deposits. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Since  I  have  subscribed  for  The  Clay-Worker,  I  find  it 
a  much  better  paper,  than  I  first  expected,  especially  for 
describing  new  fields  and  new  discoveries  and  new  ways. 
This  part  of  Texas  has  one  of  the  most  wonderful  clay  and 
mineral  fields  in  the  world.  It  is  all  in  a  small  field  of  only 
several  thousand  acres  and  two  railroads  run  right  through 
it,  and  none  of  it  has  been  developed  yet,  except  in  the  way 
of  extensive  tests  by  the  government  and  others,  most  of 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  be  quite  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

The  next  report  of  the  Government  Geological  Survey, 
which  is  now  being  printed,  will  give  a  map  and  description 
of  some  of  the  valuable  things  (mostly  clays)  of  this  won¬ 
derful  field  of  deposits,  such  as  the  greatest  deposits  of 
pure  white  china  clays  and  kaolins,  millions  of  tons  of  the 
finest  brick  and  tile  clays  and  the  largest  and  finest  de¬ 
posits  of  the  best  fuller’s  earth  in  the  world,  right  under 
the  railroad  track,  47  feet  thick,  with  only  2V2  feet  of 


strippings,  and  an  abundance  of  the  finest  lignite  for  fuel, 
just  under  the  fine  clays.  There  is  room  and  material  for 
several  bonanzas  for  clay,  producers  and  workers. 

Besides  the  clays  we  have  several  large  deposits  of  pure 
white  feldspar  and  pumice  and  other  white  sands. 

There  is  no  lime  in  the  clay  belt,  but  six  miles  south¬ 
east  is  a  peculiar  streak  of  alabaster  (pure  white)  3  to  20 
feet  thick,  one-fourth  mile  wide  and  over  20  miles  long, 
which  should  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  for  paiDt 
and  white  cement  makers. 

There  are  many  other  minerals  and  fine  stones,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Texas  diamonds,  in  this  field  in  paying  quantities. 
Either  myself  or  Dr.'  Alexander  Deussen,  the  United  States 
geologist,  whose  office' is  at  present  in  the  State  University 
at*  Austin,  Texas,  will  gladly  give  you  or  your  readers'  any 
further  information  you  may  wish  on  any  of  the  above 
minerals  and  deposits.  Yours  very  truly, 

J. .  C,  Melcher, 

C.  and  M.  E. 


Some  Mistakes  of  the  Brick  Business. 

Editor  Clay-Worker:  . 

.  It  has  been  said  that  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  good 
brickmaker  was  a  strong  back  and  a  weak  head.  This  I  think 
is  a  gross  slander  on  the  profession,  though  it  is  true  that 
from  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  business,  we  are 
some  times  inclined  to  believe  it. 

The  great  trouble  seems  to  be  we  find  engaged  in  the 
business  too  many  men  with  ability  but  not  sufficient  capital 
who  are  trying  to  rise  from  the  position  of  employe  to  that 
of  employer,  and  while  having  ability  and  experience  do  not 
possess  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully, 
and  those  with  money  but  without  knowledge  or  experience 
in  the  business  and  are  not  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  lack. 
A  combination  of  the  two  is  hard  to  find. 

The  man  without  money  is  ambitious  and  anxious  to  get 
a  start,  and  in  consequence  of  not  having  sufficient  capital 
to  get  what  he  wants,  he  takes  what  he  can  get,  something 
he  probably  would  not  consider  were  he  better  fixed  finan¬ 
cially;  it  is  not  his  best  judgment,  but  it  is  his  only  chance 
under  the  circumstances.  He  gets  his  little  bit  of  money  :n 
the  business  but  it  is  not  enough;  he  struggles  along  and  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  more  than  wages  for  his  time  and  investment. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  man  with  money  but 
without  ability  or  experience  in  that  line,  but  an  abundance  of 
conceit  and  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all. 

If  he  consults  anyone  it  is  probably  some  one  about  as 
well  informed  as  himself.  He  thinks  he  has  the  business 
down  fine  and  will  show  some  of  the  plodding  old  brickmakers 
how  to  make  brick.  He  is  so  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  that  he  does  not  consult  a  practical  man  at  the 
beginning  when  he  needs  him  most,  but  goes  ahead,  selects 
the  place,  buys  his  machinery,  and  lays  out  his  plant  before 
he  has  any  idea  that  he  needs  assistance. 

His  selection  of  location,  material,  machinery,  etc.,  may 
have  been  a  grand  mistake.  About  this  time  he  begins  to 
look  around  for  some  one  who  can  make  the  brick  and  con¬ 
duct  a  successful  business,  but  many  times  it  is  too  late.  A 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  choice  of  location,  material, 
laying  out  of  plant,  etc.,  but  he  has  money  and  is  willing  to 
lose  some  of  it  rather  than  admit  he  was  wrong. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  too  many  that  a3  brick  is 
made  of  mud  that  any  one  can  make  brick,  and  that  it  does 
not  require  experience,  or  even  ordinary  intelligence,  whin 
in  fact  there  is  hardly  any  business  that  requires  as  much 
judgment.  The  mariner  has  his  compass  with  which  to  guide 
his  craft  to  points  of  destination,  the  astronomer  his  instru¬ 
ment  and  glasses  to  take  his  observations,  the  mechanic  his 
plumb,  square,  level,  etc.,  to  guide  him  in  his  work,  while  the 
brickmaker  has  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  judgment. 

ALBERT  A.  WENZEL. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY  FIELD. 


LAYWORKERS  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair 
were  barely  represented,  from  a  numerical 
standpoint,  but  from  an-  "angle  of  quality 
exhibited  and  business  done,  - the  field  was 
very  well  covered.  One  of  the  busiest  and 
most  popular  places  on'  tlie?  ground's  "was 
the  exhibit  of  the  White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  of  White  Hall,  which  came  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  was  forced  to  accept  headquarters  in  the  dairy 
building.  This  firm  featured  its  grout  vitrified  block  silo, 
which  was  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
This  firm  could  not  show  its  silo.  It  was  lucky  to  get  away 
from  the  factory  with  a  few  blocks  with  which  to  explain 
the  construction  to  the  eager  Illinois  farmers.  A  series  of 
storms,  wind,  and  rain  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
early  part  of  October  have  been  putting  silos  in  Illinois  to 
a  thorough  test.  The  result  was  that  the  farmers  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  replace  stave  and  cement  storage  houses  and  so 
swept  down  upon  the  White  Hall  plant  and  completely  cleaned 
it  up.  Before  next  year  it  is  hoped  to  erect  a  permanent 
vitrified  block  silo  for  the  regular  stand  on  the  Illinois 
fair  grounds.  This  not  only  will  show  the  stable  construc¬ 
tion  of  silos  but  will  house  the  office  and  the  sales  force. 
This  year  it  was  necessary  to  confine  the  display  to  a  few 
of  the  blocks,  a  method  of  their  reinforcement,  samples  of 
the  different  sizes  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  manufactured 


by  the  White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Company,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  sewer  pipe  concern.  A  portfolio  of  re¬ 
markably  good  photographs,  showing  the  big  plants  and 
some  of  their  operating  methods  seemed  surprisingly  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  average  individual.  The  busy  sales  force, 
headed  by  H.  C.  Morrow,  president,  was  composed  of  C. 
Lowenstein  and  O.  W.  Strang,  of  White  Hall.  W.  L.  Halbert 
represented  the  White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Company. 

W.  I.  Crowell,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Clay  Products 
Company,  Third  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  also  was 
in  this  booth  and  was  working  all  the  time.  His  firm  is 
pushing  the  Grout  silo  as  well  as  other  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  by  White  Hall  people. 

The  Imperishable  Silo  Company,  of  Huntington,  Ind., 
did  not  get  their  permanent  silo  up  on  the  ground  until  the 
fair  was  partly  under  way,  as  rains  had  made  working  im¬ 
possible.  As  a  result  the  workmen  were  almost  handicapped 
by  inquirers  after  silos.  The  questions  relating  to  construc¬ 
tion  were,  of  course,  carefully  answered,  but  a  number  were 
forced  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  salesmen  for  prices  and 
other  details.  The  thirty-two-foot  silo  is  a  big  advertisement 
for  the  Brazil,  Ind.,  products  and  the  expense  was  justified 
by  the  business  transactions. 


John  P .  McCabe,  1128  West  Edwards  street,*  Springfield, 
Ill.,  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  tile,  mantels  and  fireplaces. 

It  is  probable  that  H.  C.  Morrow,  of  the  White  Hall 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  and  his  associates  at  White  Hall  will 
form  a  separate  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  silo  blocks.  The  sewer  pipe  and  the 
newly  erected  drain  tile  factory  have  not  the  capacity  to 
handle  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  it  is  announced  that 
plans  will  develop  rapidly. 

The  Mt.  Carmel  Commercial  Club  has  begun  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  shale  banks  on  the  Reel  farm,  near  that  city, 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  paving  brick  plant. 

The  National  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
was  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  the  tile  for  the  Union 
Drainage  District  No.  1  in  two  townships  in  Champaign 
county. 

W.  J.  Pech,  proprietor  of  the  Buckeye  pottery  at  Macomb, 
has  returned  from  a  six-months’  trip  abroad. 

The  Streator  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Streator, 


had  an  exhibit  of  drain  tile  from  two-inch  to  thirty-six-inch 
at  the  LaSalle  county  fair  at  Ottawa.  Fred  Wendel  was  in 
charge  of  the  booth,  which  was  constructed  entirely  of  tile. 

Roy  N.  Milligan,  of  Lawrenceville,  has  invented  a  vitrified 
shale  and  asphalt  waterproof  grave  vault  which  he  declares 
can  be  placed  on  the  market,  at  $35.  Letters  patent  have 
been  asked.  Undertakers  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
the  first  model. 

Arthur  Lambert,  of  Albion,  for  six  years  with  the  Albion 
Vitrified  Brick  Company,  will  be  plant  manager  of  the  new 
factory  of  the  Illinois  Drain  Tile  Company  at  Albion.  The 
old  plant  of  the  Edwards  Vitrified  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe 
Company  has  been  rebuilt  and  a  steam  dryer  installed.  J. 
C.  Carlyle  has  been  made  president  and  general  manager; 
George  C.  Zeigler,  of  Carmi,  vice-president,  and  Samuel  Zieg¬ 
ler,  cashier  of  the  Albion  Bank,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


NOTED  BRICK  CASTLE. 


A  TELEGRAM  from  London  announces  that  Lord 
Cromwell’s  noted  brick  castle,  built  in  1433,  will  be 
removed  to  the  United  States  by  Editor  Hearst.  The 
old  brick  castle  is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  will  be 
taken  down,  the  bricks  carefully  packed,  and  the  historic 
pde  rebuilt  in  the  United  States.  Though  the  brick  in  this 
castle  were  made  in  the  most  crude  way  back  in  1433,  they 
are  in  perfect  condition,  which  leads  American  architects 
to  insist  that  the  excellent  brick  made  nowadays  are  prac¬ 
tically  proof  against  time  and  will  last  forever.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  some  of  the  Cromwell  brick  to  exhibit 
at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next 
March,  in  comparison  with  brick  of  today. 

Tattershall  castle  has  been  brought  prominently  to  public 
notice  because  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
save  the  famous  mantelpieces  contained  in  it  from  being 
taken  out  of  the  country.  Maj.  Sir  Francis  Trippel  offered 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  but  several  of  the  mantel¬ 
pieces  which  had  already  been  taken  out  of  the  building 
were  so  badly  broken  that  the  council  of  the  national  trust 
refused  the  proffered  assistance. 

Tattershall  castle  was  erected  by  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord 
Treasurer  to  King  Henry  VI.,  about  the  year  1433,  and  has 
been  described  as  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  mediaeval 
brickwork  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  four  fireplaces  in 
the  castle  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  heraldic  in¬ 
terests,  and  give  practically  a  history  of  the  owners  and 
builders  of  the  castle  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  these  fireplaces  were  carefully  studied  by  Pugin  when 
he  designed  the  interior  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  London. 


BRICKMAKER  ADDRESSES  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS. 


Mr.  Fawcett  Plumb,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  addressed  the  Good 
Roads  Congress  in  Chicago  last  week.  Mr.  Plumb  presented 
a  well-thought-out  plan  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor 
in  making  paving  brick.  He  gave  figures  as  to  cost  and 
showed  how  the  roads  of  the  entire  state  could  be  paved 
with  brick  by  the  use  of  convict  labor,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  convicts  themselves.  Governor  Shafroth,  of  Colorado, 
addressing  the  same  congress  stated  that  they  are  now  ac¬ 
tually  employing  convicts  in  road  making,  without  guards, 
with  great  success.  Only  two  have  attempted  to  escape  and 
of  these  one  returned  voluntarily. 


POTTERY  WORKER  HOLDS  RECORD  FOR  CONTINUOUS 

WORK. 


James  O’Hanlon,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  holds  an  unusual 
record  for  a  pottery  worker.  He  has  been  employed  by  the 
Standard  Pottery  Co.,  continuously  for  23  years.  During 
that  time  he  has  worked  at  the  same  bench,  never  changing 
even  for  a  day.  He  is  also  the  oldest  employe  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  point  of  continuous  service. 
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that  too  much  was  claimed  for  concrete  and  the  reaction  has 
taken  place. 

*  *  * 

After  all  there  is  nothing  illogical  about  using  old  second¬ 
hand  brick  for  face  work  to  get  unique  and  quaint  effects,  so 
long  as  we  prize  highly  the  antique  in  furniture  and  go 

abroad  and  pay  big  prices  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  our  western  states  are  breaking  past  records 
in  coal  production  and  incidentally  they  are  gradually,  but 
steadily,  developing  their  clay  products  resources  and  fur¬ 
nishing  material  for  better  home  building  and  better  street 
paving. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  exhibit  and  demonstrate  clay  products  at  your 
state  and  county  fairs?  If  you  did  not  maybe  you  missed 
something.  Also  maybe  after  you  take  a  hand  in  that  big 
Chicago  show  you  will  not  only  be  more  enthusiastic  over 
exhibiting,  but  you  will  have  more  specific  ideas  to  work  with 
next  year. 

*  *  * 

When  it  comes  to  winter  time  and  people  are  building  new 
chimneys  and  flues  is  a  good  time  to  push  fire  clay  flue  linings. 
They  not  only  improve  the  drawing  qualities  of  the  flue,  but 
they  also  add  to  the  safety  against  fires.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  in  some  of  the  cities  the  building  ordinances  require 
linings  in  all  flues. 

»[c  jje  sfc 

A  recently  published  statistical  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  during  111  years  shows  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  31.54  per  square  mile  and  the  per  capita  debt  was 
the  lowest  on  record  in  1911  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1907  and  1908.  As  it  is  today  every  man,  woman  and  child 
owes  $10.83  on  the  public  debt.  This  is  not  so  bad  when  we 
consider  there  was  a  time  when  every  individual  owed  $76.98. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  OILED  ROADS. 


Some  people  simply  won’t  take  a  lesson  from  anything  but 

experience,  even  in  street  paving. 

*  *  * 

Some  people  say  by  their  actions  that  they  believe  the 

roadway  of  the  hereafter  is  paved  with  “gold  brick.” 

*  *  * 

Just  a  little  bit  of  iron  in  the  water  of  a  steam  boiler  has 

a  pretty  big  effect.  It  cuts  some  figure  in  brick  clay,  too. 

*  *  * 

Wealth  is  one  of  the  essentials,  but  it  is  public  spirit  and 
pride  that  really  prod  things  up  and  “make  the  mare  go”  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a  city. 

*  *  * 

From  the  evidence  at  investigations  it  may  be  inferred 
that  senators  may  not  buy  their  seats,  but  it  costs  lots  of 
money  to  get  their  togas. 

*  *  * 

The  fewer  brick  you  have  on  hand  when  cold  weather 
comes  the  better — provided,  of  course,  you  have  made  and 

sold  your  share  for  the  season. 

*  *  * 

Puzzling  problems  may  be  a  stimulant  for  genius,  but  to 
the  man  on  the  job  with  both  hands  full  a  few  simple  solu¬ 
tions  are  the  most  welcome  things. 

*  *  * 

When  the  man  with  a  good  municipal  idea  feels  like  rail¬ 
ing  at  the  public  for  its  lack  of  enthusiastic  interest,  he  should 
remember  it  is  not  all  stupidity.  Some  of  it  is  the  memory 
of  stings  in  the  past  from  ideas  that  were  not  good. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  former  advocates  of  cement  products  are  now 
admitting  that  no  building  material  can  be  longer  sustained 
in  popularity  by  false  and  extravagant  claims,  which  it  is 
not  able  to  back  up.  This  is  just  a  polite  way  of  admitting 


Complaints  against  oiled  roads  on  the  score  of  slip¬ 
periness  are  growing  more  and  more  common.  It  ap¬ 
plies  both  to  oiled  surfaces  and  also  to  macadam  and 
bitumen  combinations.  In  Duluth,  vigorous  objection  is  be¬ 
ing  raised  to  treated  macadam  roads  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  that  city.  Property  owners  make  the  selection  of  the 
material  that  they  prefer,  choosing  on  the  score  of  low 
cost,  without  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  medium.  Brick 
paving  blocks,  properly  laid,  are  free  from  all  the  objections 
raised  to  the  oil  roads— of  being  slippery  to  teams  and  to 
automobiles.  They  are  durable  and  substantial  and  are  the 
ideal  pavement  for  use  on  sharp  grades.  Hence  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  brick  pavements  will  become  popular  in  Duluth. 


UNDER  THE  BLACK  FLAG. 


In  the  July  Clay-Worker  there  appeared  under  the  above 
caption,  a  brief  editorial  (nineteen  lines,  to  be  exact)  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  bit  of  piracy  by  our  Chicago  contemporary. 
Now,  after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  they  awaken  to  a  sense 
of  their  offense  and  try  to  justify  their  action  by  a  labored 
two-page  effusion,  which  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  real 
question  at  issue;  which  is  their  failure  to  give  proper 
credit  to  the  associations  for  whom  the  papers  were  pre¬ 
pared.  That  is  all  there  is  to  our  criticism.  The  papers 
in  question  were  prepared  at  the  request  of,  and  presented  io, 
the  associations,  and  this  fact  was  known  by  our  con¬ 
temporary.  Therein  lies  the  offense,  and  the  justification  of 
our  criticism.  The  printing  of  the  author’s  name  under  the 
title  of  the  paper  does  not  in  the  least  mitigate  the  offense; 
on  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  it,  for  the  more  conspicuous  the 
author,  the  greater  the  degree  of  piracy.  No  amount  of  be¬ 
fogging,  no  matter  how  long  ‘drawn  out,  can  obscure  these 
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facts.  Surely  our  contemporary  does  not  hold  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  land  so  cheaply  as  to  think  them  incapable 
of  comprehending  so  simple  a  proposition,  and  be  so  easily 
misled  by  their  verbal  gymnastics.  There  lies  on  our  desk 
the  recently  issued  volume  of  transactions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society.  Does  our  contemporary  dare  use  any  of 
the  valuable  treatise  in  same  without  credit  to  the  society? 
We  await  reply.  We  can  very  well  afford  to  ignore  the  per¬ 
sonal  abuse  indulged  in  by  our  contemporary  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  wholly  uncalled  for  and  undeserved.  It  is 
hard  to  divine  the  purpose  of  our  contemporary  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  connect  the  secretary  of  the  N.  B  M.  A.  officially 
with  this  controversy,  except  on  the  theory  that  it  is  merely 
a  part  of  the  befogging  process.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  disinterested  reader  that  our  contemporary  has  strayed 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  decency,  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
avoid  a  just  criticism.  Its  course  may  again  be  properly 
characterized  as  “most  disreputable.” 


“NO  TIME  TO  READ” 


Sometimes  when  you  go  into  a  man’s  office  and  see  a  whole 
lot  of  trade  papers  on  top  of  his  desk  with  the  wrappers  still 
on  them  and  unread  it  may  be  a  sign  that  the  papers  them¬ 
selves  are  dull  and  uninteresting,  but  more  often  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  man  is  afflicted  with  that  ailment  known  as  “No 
Time  to  Read.” 

He  persuades  himself  and  makes  the  excuse  that  he  hasn’t 
time  to  read  through  them  carefully  and  yet  he  perhaps  finds 
plenty  of  time  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  sporting  news 
and  events  of  the  day  and  many  other  things  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance. 

The  man  that  imagines  that  he  hasn’t  time  to  read  is  really 
afflicted  with  a  species  of  ailment  that  he  ought  to  shake  off. 
There  is  no  man  but  that  has  time  to  read  not  only  the  solid 
matter,  but  also  the  advertising  of  the  papers  representing 
the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  forming  the  habit  and  keeping  at  it,  and  the  forming  of 
this  habit  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  keeping  up  with  the 
times  and  being  forehanded  in  the  business. 

Being  afflicted  with  that  ailment  of  “No  Time  to  Read” 
leads  eventually  to  more  or  less  sleeping  on  the  job  and  fall¬ 
ing  behind  the  times  in  new  ideas  and  appliances  that  make 
for  progress  in  the  industrial  world. 

So,  if  you  are  forming  the  habit,  shake  it  off  while  it  is  in 
the  incipient  stages.  Don’t  let  it  become  chronic  or  acute, 
for  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  “No  Time  to  Read.”  Every 
man  can  find  the  time  if  he  will  just  keep  awake  his  desire 
to  read  and  keep  informed.  Also,  nearly  every  man  reads 
enough.  The  trouble  is  that  he  does  not  always  direct  his 
reading  toward  the  papers  which  cover  the  industry  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  read. 
Read  first  in  the  direction  of  your  occupation  and  then  enough 
general  news  and  literature  to  keep  well  informed  and  broad 
gauged.  And  if  you  follow  this  persistently  you  will  profit 
thereby  more  than  you  think  possible  to  begin  with. 


AIDS  TO  BRICKLAYING. 


Brick  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  lend  generous  aid  to  trade 
schools  in  order  to  encourage  young  men  to  learn  useful 
trades,  and  especially  to  learn  the  trade  of  bricklaying,  so 
that  indirectly  it  may  help  extend  the  use  of  brick  and 
make  it  practical  for  those  desiring  brick  work  done  to  get 
someone  qualified  to  do  it. 

There  is  perhaps  hope  in  the  minds  of  some  that  the 
training  of  more  men  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  ease  the 
cost  of  bricklaying  and  in  this  way  encourage  a  still  larger 
use  of  brick.  To  this  same  end  brick  manufacturers  might 
well  give  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  development 


of  ideas  of  a  mechanical  nature  that  will  assist  in  brick¬ 
laying  and  contribute  something  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
putting  brick  in  the  wall. 

It  is  not  only  the  brick  mason  that  costs  money.  Not 
only  is  he  about  the  highest  paid  skilled  laborer  working 
on  structural  work,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  incidental  cost  sur¬ 
rounding  him.  As  a  rule  the  hod  carriers  cost  more  money 
than  carpenters,  though  hod  carrying  is  not  skilled  work. 
So  do  those  who  mix  mortar  and  prepare  it  for  the  build¬ 
ing  cost  money,  and  then  there  is  the  expense  of  scaffold¬ 
ing,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  the  actual  work  of  bricklaying. 

The  question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  cost  for  some  of  these?  Just  what  can  be  done  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  looks  like  there  is  a  chance  here  to  de¬ 
velop  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  just  as  the 
trade  has  developed  them  in  the  work  of  digging  clay  and 
making  up  and  burning  brick.  It  should  be  practical  to 
develop  machines  for  contractors  for  mortar  mixing  and  al¬ 
ready  there  is  some  progress  being  made  with  inexpensive 
hoisting  machines  to  carry  the  brick  and  mortar  up  on 
buildings,  and  there  should  be  more  of  these.  The  brick 
machinery  people  might  well  turn  some  attention  to  devel¬ 
oping  special  machines  to  assist  in  this  work.  Machines 
that  the  contractor  and  builder  can  afford  to  build,  and  they 
will  not  only  relieve  the  burden  of  cost,  but  will  also  be 
something  of  a  safeguard  against  any  scarcity  of  labor  and 
difficulty  about  getting  enough  help  to  push  building  work 
forward. 

% 

There  is  room  to  not  only  develop  mortar-making  ma¬ 
chinery  and  hoisting  machinery,  but  also  develop  some  spe¬ 
cial  mechanism  or  appliance  that  will  facilitate  scaffolding 
and  reduce  both  the  time  and  expense  required  in  rigging 
temporary  scaffolds  for  masons  to  work  on.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing,  neither  can  it  be  done  all  at  once.  If  it  were 
so  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  However,  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  whole  is  no  more  difficult  than  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  the  clay  worker  has  already  solved,  and  if  enough  at¬ 
tention  is  concentrated  on  it  some  good  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  course  of  time  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  lay¬ 
ing  brick  in  the  wall  and  thus  encourage  a  more  extensive 
use  of  clay  products. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


VOLUME  XIII  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Cera¬ 
mic  Society  has  but  recently  been  mailed  the  members,  and 
is,  as  usual,  a  voluminous  compilation  consisting  of  excellent 
papers  and  discussions  along  ceramic  lines.  Both  technical 
and  practical  papers  appear  in  this  year’s  transactions,  which 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  ceramists  of  the  land. 

MODERN  BRICKMAKING,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle,  is  a  441- 
page,  well-printed  and  illustrated  book,  published  by  the  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  and  sold  for  $5.00  net.  It  contains 
fifteen  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selection  of 
clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning,  vari¬ 
ous  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss. 
There  are  very  few  clayworkers  that  would  not  be  interested 
in  this  work. 

THE  SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  favored  us  with  an  exceptionally  attractive  lithograph 
covered  catalogue,  pocket  size,  which  contains  in  tabule  size 
a  lot  of  valuable  information  about  Sawyer  belting  that  belt 
users  generally  will  find  useful.  One  feature  mentioned  of 
special  interest  is  Sawyer  Belt  Dressing,  which  is  made 
specially  for  use  on  canvas  belting  and  is  guaranteed  to  keep 
belts  soft  and  pliable,  acts  as  a  simple  and  inexpensive  pre¬ 
servative,  gives  belts  better  traction,  prevents  slipping  and 
consequent  wear,  and  allows  belts  to  run  slack.  For'  further 
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particulars  in  regard  to  Sawyer  belts,  see  their  ad  on  page 
448  of  this  issue,  or  better,  write  them  for  their  literature. 

STANDARD  TESTS  OF  PAVING  •  BRICK  is  the  latest 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ceramic  Supply  and  Construction 
Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  booklet  contains  much  of 
interest  to  its  readers,  beginning  with  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  testing  of  paving  brick,  then  setting  forth  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  making  the  standard  rattler  test,  concluding 
with  an  illustration  of  their  standard  rattler,  which  is  made 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  revised  specifications  adopted 
by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

THE  LAKEWOOD  LINE  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  cir¬ 
cular  mailed  to  the  trade  recently  by  the  Ohio  Ceramic  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  leaflet  is  printed 
very  tastefully,  in  three  colors,  orange,  green  and  black,  and 
shows  to  advantage  illustrations  of  their  products,  known 
to  many  brickmakers  as  the  line  “Built  to  Last.”  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  cars,  turntables,  buckets,  hoists,  gates  or 
anything  in  the  transportation  line,  write  the  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company  for  their  latest  literature. 

POTTER’S  CRAFT,  by  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Binns,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Ceramics,  is  an  excellent  book 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  pottery  making.  It  contains 
chapters  on  “The  Present  Need,”  “Art  Versus  Beauty,”  and 
“Pottery  and  Porcelain.”  The  author  goes  into  every  detail 
in  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  mold  making,  building  by  hand, 
the  potter’s  wheel,  turning,  casting,  glazing,  decorating,  etc. 
The  volume  is  finely  illustrated,  and,  being  the  outcome  of  an 
experience  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  is  a 
practical  guide  for  the  studio  and  workshop.  (D,  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Company.  Price,  $2.00  net.) 
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“He  who  runs  may  read”  the  ad  of  the  Frost  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  if  he  will  turn  to  page  477  of 
this  issue.  The  ad  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  He  who  reads 
may  run  with  profit  if  his  power  and  clay  crushing  equipment 
is  of  the  Frost  type.  Interesting  literature  can  be  had  for 
the  asking. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  WANTED  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


The  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  in 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  business  concern  in  a 
South  American  city  requesting  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
American  manufacturers  of  brick  machinery,  especially  firms 
manufacturing  equipment  for  small  plants.  Catalogues  in 
Spanish  are  preferred,  and  if  possible  they  should  be  illus¬ 
trated.  Prices  should  be  quoted  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  time 
for  delivery,  terms  of  payment,  etc.,  should  be  stated.  Copy 
of  the  letter  will  be  sent  to  interested  firms  upon  request. 


THE  UNREGENERATE. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  455.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  only  dry  press  brick  plant  on 
Puget  Sound.  Best  facilities  in  the 
State.  Ten  acres  clay  bank,  5  to  100 
feet  high;  16-year  lease. 

BOX  8— GIG, 

8  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


I  must  confess  that,  tho’  I’ve  read 
The  Bible  thru  and  thru 
And  tried  to  do  and  be  the  things 
It  says  to  be  and  do — 

To  love  my  neighbor  as  myself, 

Be  humble,  kind  and  meek, 

To  parry  wrath  with  answer  soft 
And  turn  the  other  cheek — 

Yes,  tho’  I’ve  tried  my  very  best 
To  do  whatever  ’s  right, 

I  always  find  myself  a  measly 
Second  in  the  fight. 

I  still  hate  lots  of  folks;  but  say. 

The  ones  I  hate  the  worst 
Are  those  who  said  what  I’d  have  said 
If  they’d  not  said  it  first. 

— Ellis  O.  Jones. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

A  fully  equipped  Brick  Plant  at 
Rochester,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  capacity  20,000  per  day, 
with  A 1  fire  clay  and  shale  on  prop¬ 
erty  suitable  for  making  face  or  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  Write 

MILLER  BRICK  CO., 

530  Fernando  St., 

9  1  dm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc..  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  442,  443  and  444. 
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Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


The  Greatest  Paving  Brick  Machine 

The  greatest  Paving  Brick  Plants  in  the  country— the  plants  where  capacity  and 
quality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are 
installed  to  raise  the  clay  trade  to  its  highest  plane  of  quality — in  such  plants  the 
No.  65  Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and  enriching 
the  business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  machine  has  been  installed  they  attain 
the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known  in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing 
the  quality.  Here,  then,  is  a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again 
wherever  it  is  installed.  Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them 


The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


embodying  the  same  high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able  to 
run  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  output.  No  matter  what  machinery  or  appliance 
you  may  want,  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it  so  long 
as  it  is  used  in  the  clay  trade,  we  can  supply  it. 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacturer  of  Paving 
Brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class 
throughout,  the  material  used  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
highest  standard.  The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  on  request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Mention  The  Ci  vt*Wobkeb. 
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PAVING  BRICK  PRESS 

The  paved  street  cause  is  often  injured  by  inferior  brick.  If  every  Paving  Brick  were 
up  to  the  quality  that  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  an  Eagle  Repress,  brick  streets  would 
be  more  popular  than  they  are  today.  The  life  of  the  brick  street  is  in  the  quality  of  its 
construction  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  We  cannot  answer  for  the  proper  building 
of  the  street,  but  we  can  answer  for  the  proper  pressing  of  any  street  paver. 

There  is  no  press  built  which  will  do  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  that  has  been 
turned  out  by  the^Eagle  Repress.  It  leads  because  of  the  principle  of  its  construction, 


the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship.  Any  paving  brick  manufacturer  can  save 
money  as  well  as  make  it  by  using  this  best-of-all  Represses. 

f  iFull  particulars  for  the  asking.  We  manufacture  every  machine  and  appliance  used 
to  make  clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


BUY  CAPACITY  AND  QUALITY 

When  you  buy  a  pan  to  make  paving  brick  you  are  most  interested  in  the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  pan  to 
stand  up  under  that  capacity. 

A  pan  which  will  grind  200  tons  of  clay  a  day  and  grind  it  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  without  delays  for  break¬ 
ages  is  worth  much  more  to  you  than  a  pan  which  will  grind  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  material  and 
maintain  even  that  speed  at  the  cost  of  frequent  repairs.  The  one  pan  may  be  cheaper  at  first,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Our  pans  are  most  carefully  built  to  insure  a  uniform,  never-lagging  capacity.  They 
are  built  to  make  them  exempt  from  repair  bills  and  will  perform  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  capacity  without  fre¬ 
quent  annoying  and  expensive  delays.  There  are  features  in  our  pan  which  are  interesting  to  know  about  because 
they  make  up  that  quality  characteristic  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  pans.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  all  about  them  on  request.  We  build  several  dozen  styles  and  sizes  and  can  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 
There  are  no  better  pans  built  anywhere  than  ours,  and  few,  if  any,  as  good. 

Our  line  includes  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  by  the  Clayworker. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Ci.ay-Wobker. 
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George  D.  Fackt,  of  St.  Louis,  is  interested  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  terra  cotta  factory  at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  certified 
to  an  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

L.  C.  Wick,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  fire  clay  deposits  on  his  farm 
near  that  town. 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Pottery  Co.,  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  early  in  the  morning  of  September  24th.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $75,000. 

The  Mahoning  Brick  Co.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  S.  D.  Pearson,  C.  E. 
Yacoll  and  others  are  interested. 

Mr.  Martin  contemplates  enlarging  his  tile  factory  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Ind.  The  work  will  be  begun  this  winter  so  as  to  have 
the  plant  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  spring. 

C.  S.  Estes,  superintendent  of  the  Ridgway  Brick  Works, 
at  Ridgway,  Pa.,  has  resigned  his  position  with  that  company 
and  will  return  to  Boston,  where  he  will  reside  permanently. 

The  Ashtabula  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  been 
recently  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock.  N.  C. 
Ralph,  John  J.  Koski,  Chas.  V.  Beckman  and  others  are  in¬ 
terested. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  plant  at  West  Decatur,  Pa.,  known  as  the  W.  H.  Wynn 
works.  When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
70,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Youngsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  recently  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  G.  W.  Foster,  of  Lewis  Run,  and  C.  E.  Foster, 
of  Bradford,  Pa.  The  output  will  be  sold  to  the  Lake  Shore 
Material  Supply  Co.,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  plant  of  the  Winnebago  Drain  Tile  Co.,  at  Winnebago 
City,  Minn.,  will  be  enlarged  and  improved  during  the  fall. 
New  machinery  will  be  installed  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  hollow  building  block  in  addition  to  drain  tile. 

The  Clearfield  Clayworking  Co.,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  reports 
a  very  busy  season.  During  the  month  of  August  they 
shipped  a  larger  number  of  brick  than  in  any  other  one 
month  since  they  started  in  business  twenty-two  years  ago. 

The  Westchester  Unit  Brick  Co.,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $45,000  capital  stock.  R.  C.  Lee,  H.  B. 
Weiss,  P.  J.  Weinberger,  of  New  York  City,  are  interested. 
They  will  manufacture  building  and  paving  brick  and  drain 
tile. 

The  tile  factory  of  Platt  Brothers,  at  Van  Meter,  Iowa, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  September  29th.  The  origin 
of  the  fire  is  unknown.  Some  insurance  was  carried  on  the 
plant,  but  at  the  best  it  will  be  a  v.ery  heavy  loss.  The  plant 
will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  is  located  near 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  install  additional  machinery  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  capacity.  This  company  has 
recently  added  to  its  capacity  by  the  purchase  of  the  plant 
of  the  New  Brick  Co.,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  re¬ 
cently  booked  an  order  for  one  million  brick  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  large  steel  plant  at  Duluth,  Minn. 
Another  order  for  125,000  brick  was  recently  shipped  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  100,000  to  Winnepeg,  Canada.  A.  P.  Green, 
owner  and  superintendent  of  the  plant,  started  a  year  ago 
with  eight  kilns  and  expects  to  add  still  another  in  the  near 
future. 

The  name  of  the  Webster  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
of  Webster  City,  Iowa,  has  been  changed  to  Acme  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  factory  which  will  practically  amount  to  a  new  plant. 
Construction  work  will  be  begun  within  a  very  short  time 
and  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  new 
plant  will  be  fire-proof  throughout  and  modern  machinery 
and  appliances  will  be  installed  in  every  department.  They 


will  manufacture  vitrified  sewer  pipe  as  well  as  drain  tile, 
building  brick  and  paving  brick. 

R.  G.  Goodin  and  Taylor  Estes  will  establish  a  plant  at 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  drain  tile. 

The  plant  of  the  Busse  Brick  Co.,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  was 
slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently  that  started  from  an  over¬ 
heated  kiln. 

Ross  Rue,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  will  be  manager  of  the  new 
paving  brick  plant  which  is  being  erected  by  the  Summit 
Brick  Co.,  of  Summitville,  Ohio. 

The  brick  plant  of  Dunn  and  Dolan,  at  Green  Ridge,  N.  J., 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,500  by  fire  recently.  The 
loss  is  entirely  covered  by  insurance. 

The  W.  C.  Terrell  Brick  Co.  is  installing  new  machinery 
at  their  plant  at  Greenville,  Ala,,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
get  out  enough  brick  to  meet  their  demands. 

The  Fairmount  Brick  Co.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  lost  60,000  brick 
in  the  heavy  rains  in  September.  They  now  have  a  180,000 
kiln  in  process  of  burning  and  will  finish  it  in  a  few  days. 

The  Bluff  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Bluff  City,  Tenn.,  has 
filed  application  for  a  charter.  P.  J.  Lunati,  J.  J.  Bassi,  C. 
J.  Cassaretta,  H.  S.  Douglass  and  B.  E.  Moses  are  interested. 

The  plant  of  the  Bowlus  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Bowlus, 
Minn.,  is  being  remodeled.  The  plant  is  now  turning  out 
40,000  bricks  a  day  and  always  find  a  ready  sale  for  their 
product. 

Sidney  Francis  recently  purchased  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Brick  Co.  This  is  a  growing  concern 
which  is  capitalized  at  $30,000,  and  turns  out  about  5,000,000 
brick  a  year. 

The  Port  Credit  Brick  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  is  install¬ 
ing  additional  brickmaking  machinery  and  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  which  will  enable  them  to  manufacture  brick  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

A  new  concern  recently  incorporated  in  Michigan  is  that 
of  the  Algona  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The 
company  has  been  incorporated  at  $100,000  and  the  incorpor¬ 
ators  are  Fred  Denman,  D.  Jannison  and  others. 

The  What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  $500,000  capital  stock  and  the  work  on  an  immense 
pottery  and  sewer  pine  plant  at  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  will  be 
started  at  once.  E.  C.  Nelson  will  have  charge  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Castle  Rock  (Colo.)  Brick  &  Tile  plant 
was  ready  for  operation  October  1st.  In  starting,  the  plant 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  a  day,  but  later  on  it  is 
expected  to  double  the  capacity.  C.  L.  Kirk,  of  Denver,  is 
president  and  M.  J.  Casey  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

The  plant  of  the  Boyne  City  Brick  Co.,  at  Boyne  City,  has 
been  closed  down  for  the  season  and  before  the  yard  is  op¬ 
erated  again  it  will  be  entirely  overhauled  and  remodeled 
and  the  capacity  increased  to  close  to  100,000  brick  a  day. 
The  work  will  include  the  building  of  new  kilns  and  driers 
so  that  in  the  future  the  plant  will  run  the  entire  year. 

Frank  B.  Allen,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Washington  Terra  Cotta  Brick  Company,  at 
Terra  Cotta,  D.  C.,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
for  some  time.  The  price  paid  was  $30,000.  While  the  plans 
of  the  new  company  have  not  been  definitely  announced,  it 
is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  remodeled  and  operations 
started  at  an  early  date. 

James  D.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  and  P.  J.  Greaney, 
of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  have  purchased  the  Hedges  brick 
yard  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  The  plant  will  be  entirely  remod¬ 
eled  during  the  winter  months  and  in  the  spring  will  be 
ready  for  operation  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day. 
The  yard  includes  about  forty  acres  of  fine  clay  land.  Mr. 
Greaney  will  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
business,  while  Mr.  Dwyer  will  have  charge  of  the  marketing 
of  the  product. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Corry  Brick 
Tile  Co.,  at  Corry,  Pa.,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  plant.  Geo.  Dunham  is 
president;  A.  J.  Hazeltine,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  D. 
Warren  De  Rosay,  general  manager.  This  company  recently 
booked  contracts  for  paving  brick  which  will  insure  plenty 
of  work  for  months  to  come.  One  order  was  for  8,000,000 

(Continued  on  page  434.) 
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Corry  block  to  be  used  by  the  state  of  New  York  on  the  high¬ 
way  between  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 

Hawesville,  Ky.,  is  to  have  a  brick  plant  in  which  St. 
Louis  clay  products  manufacturers  are  interested. 

The  New  Britain  Brick  Co.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  liabilities  are  stated  at 
$56,768. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Remney  and  Sons,  at  Headley  street 
and  Delaware  river,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $3,000  by  fire  last  month. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  Drain  Tile  Co.,  recently  incorporated.  Fifteen  acres 
of  good  clay  land  has  been  recently  obtained  for  the  site  of 
the  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Volant  Brick  Co.,  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  the  latter  part  of  September, 
entailing  a  loss  of  $35,000,  which  is  partly  covered  by  in¬ 
surance. 

The  Syracuse  Unit  Brick  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  W.  P.  Hart  and  J.  D.  Meehan,  of  Syracuse, 
and  C.  F.  Lane,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  have  certified  to  $240,- 
000  capital  stock. 

The  work 'of  rebuilding  the  plant  of  the  Universal  Sani¬ 
tary  Pottery  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  still  under  way.  The  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  C.  J.  Kirk,  is  giving  the  work  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision. 

The  town  of  Taylor,  Texas,  wants  a  brick  plant  and  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Cleveland  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of 
Humboldt,  Kans.,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  move 
their  plant  to  Taylor. 

Chas.  Bruns,  a  former  employe  of  the  North  Iowa  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  was  recently  given  a 
verdict  against  the  company  for  $9,000  for  damages  sustained 
in  an  injury  while  working  for  the  plant  a  year  ago. 

George  Palmer  of  Wrenshail,  an  employe  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Brick  Co.,  at  Carlton,  Minn.,  had  his  leg  so  badly 
crushed  in  the  machinery  while  at  work  at  the  plant,  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated  and  death  followed  in  a  very  short  time. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  brick  manufacturers  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
will  install  a  steam  dryer  at  their  plant  the  coming  winter. 
This  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  daily  output  from 
50,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day  and  the  plant  will  be  operated 
continuously  throughout  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  United 
Brick  Co.,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  was  doubled  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  company  will  increase  the  kiln  capacity  of  the  plant 
this  winter  by  building  additional  kilns.  H.  H.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  company,  is  given  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  plant. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Drain  Tile  Co.,  of  Albion, 
Ill.,  recently  held  a  meeting  and  formed  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization,  electing  J.  C.  Carlyle,  of  Albion,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  concern;  Geo.  C.  Zeigler,  of  Carmi,  vice 
president,  and  Sam  A.  Ziegler  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
concern  is  capitalized  at  $200,000.  A  steam  dryer  will  be 
installed  during  the  winter. 

Ely  Madalitz  has  brought  suit  against  the  Standard  Brick 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  $50,000  for  injuries  sustained 
when  he  was  knocked  from  a  car  a  year  ago,  falling  under 
the  wheels  and  having  his  right  leg  cut  off  at  the  knee  and 
his  left  leg  and  hip  injured.  The  car  was  being  used  to 
transport  the  clay  from  the  company’s  bank  to  its  plant. 
Mr.  Madalitz  alleges  it  was  overloaded. 

M.  J.  Houlihan  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  appointed 
receiver  for  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  of  Barring¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  following  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  by 
three  local  creditors.  The  petition  is  involuntary  in  form, 
but  in  substance  is  voluntary,  the  company  having  admitted 
its  willingness  to  be  adjudged  bankrupt.  The  company  has 
an  output  of  about  60,000,000  brick  a  day. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Brick  corporation  shut  down  their 
plant  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  for  the  year  October  1,  and  the 
first  of  next  month  will  send  their  crew  to  the  woods  to  lay 
in  the  annual  supply  of  wood.  The  company  owns  its  own 
timber  land  near  Bagley.  The  company  built  a  brick  silo  on 
the  State  fair  grounds  this  fall  and  this  will  be  filled  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  over  until  next  summer,  when,  at  fair  time, 
it  will  be  opened.  The  silo  was  constructed  by  the  company 


for  demonstration  purposes  and  to  show  the  success  of  the 
brick  silo. 

The  Central  Brick  Co.,  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  recently  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock,  by 
Samuel  G.  Davis,  John  T.  Lovett,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Crook.  ’ 

Wehinger  Bros,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  who  own  and  operate 
three  other  plants,  have  under  consideration,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  plant  at  Mansfield  to  develop  the  extensive  de¬ 
posits  of  that  territory.  The  product  to  be  turned  out  will 
consist  of  building  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  paving  block. 

The  Manufacturing  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
announce  that  they  have  arranged  with  Mr.  George  H.  Smith, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  represent  them  as  travelling  sales¬ 
man  in  that  territory.  Mr.  Smith  formerly  represented  the 
C.  W.  Raymond  Company  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  brick  men  in  Missouri  and  the  adjoining  states. 

An  addition  to  the  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Company’s  plant  at  Zanesville,  O.,  to  cost  between  $25,- 
000  and  $50,000  is  to  be  built  this  winter  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  operation  early  in  the  spring.  This  addition  is  made 
necessary  by  the  increasing  business  and  additional  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  that  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  about  50  per  cent.  R.  C.  Burton,  a  member  of  the  firm, 
will  have  charge  of  the  work. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


MANY  plants  throughout  the  six  states  are  closed 
for  the  season,  though  business  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  what  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  Prices  range  around  $5.00,  which  manufacturers 
agree  is  insufficient  to  make  a  profit,  but  they  do 
not  quite  know  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  more  profitable 
results.  Suppose,  for  example,  they  could  advance  their 
price  a  dollar  a  thousand.  That  would  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  the  inadequate  returns  they  receive  now. 
But  how  are  they  going  to  advance  this  price?  They  have 
no  organization.  Each  manufacturer  is  out  for  himself,  seek¬ 
ing  what  he  may  obtain.  There  is  no  unity  of  action,  no 
united  feeling.  It  is  substantially  each  man  for  himself 
and  plenty  of  difficulty  for  the  one  who  gets  in  last. 

.  The  question  which  is  being  debated  by  manufacturers 
all  over  New  England  is  the  remedy  for  these  discouraging 
conditions.  There  is  but  one.  They  all  admit  that,  but  they 
are  not  all  agreed  upon  the  best  method  of  working  out  this 
remedy.  They  will  tell  you  or  anybody  else  who  talks  with 
them  that  organization  is  the  only  thing  that  will  change 
present  conditions,  but  when  pressed  for  a  reason  why  they 
do  not  organize  they  are  less  assertive  in  their  talk. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  sometime  before  the  pro¬ 
posed  and  much  desired  organization  is  effected.  It  will 
come  in  time,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  it  coming 
immediately. 

The  demand  for  common  brick  in  New  England  has  not 
been  essentially  different  from  what  was  predicted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Well  informed  individuals  were 
quite  certain  that  it  would  reach  fairly  liberal  proportions. 
But  it  has  done  more  than  that.  In  truth,  when  the  fall 
orders  are  filled  some  of. the  yards  which  closed  early  will  be 
without  supplies.  There  is  some  misgivings  among  dealers 
and  others  interested  in  these  early  shut  downs  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  quantities  of  brick  remaining  on  the  yards.  It 
looks  much  like  a  shortage  which  will  have  its  influence  upon 
construction  during  the  early  spring  before  new  stock  is 
ready  for  delivery.  The  question  they  ask  most  frequently 
is  where  will  the  stock  come  from  to  fill  early  orders?  And 
each  repeats  the  question  without  satisfactory  answer. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  some  parts 
of  the  Northwest,  business  is  more  active  in  New  England 
than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  at  present.  More 
mills  and  factories  are  increasing  their  size  and  more  plants 
are  running  full  time  than  is  true  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  country.  Many  experienced  observers  believe  that  this 
only  presages  what  is  to  come  and  that  the  next  season  will 
be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  that  .portion  of  the  country 
has  ever  known. 

It  requires  no  long  argument  to  prove  to  brick  men  that 
their  salvation  lies  in  organizing  so  as  to  control  prices 
and  then  hold  them  up  to  a  profitable  level.  It  is  useless 
to  make  brick  at  a  loss,  or  only  for  cost.  Where  does  pay 
for  your  own  labor  and  interest  on  your  money  come  from? 
It  won’t  take  long  to  impair  your  capital  if  you  do  that. 
And  once  begun  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  it.  HIRAM. 
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“Mr.  Glayworker-This  is 

YOUR  SHOW” 


Go  Where  the  Buyers  Are 

The  man  who  has  some  brick  to  sell, 

And  tells  his  story  down  a  well, 

Will  never  reap  the  golden  dollars 

Of  he  who  joins  the  show  and  hollers. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  will  be  the  opportunity  of  recent  years  to  find  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  product.  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  taking  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Exposition.  They  all  want  to  see  what  the 
Clay  Products  people  have  to  offer,  and  they  will  arrive  in  the  Coliseum  in  March  to  be 
shown.  These  are  the  people  most  manufacturers  would  like  to  see  and  talk  to,  and  the 
Exposition  will  afford  the  opportunity.  It  becomes  important  that  displays  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  creditable  to  the  trade  are  shown  in  an  attractive  way.  You  should  see 
that  your  best  selling  samples  are  there,  and  that  they  are  backed  by  your  best  selling 
talk.  A  weakness  anywhere  along  the  line  would  be  an  unfortunate  mistake.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  get  business,  Mr  Clayworker,  so  get  busy.  If  you  think  you  al¬ 
ready  have  a  pretty  fair  business  you  can  either  improve  its  volume  or  quality  at  the  Ex¬ 
position,  and  you  can  also  prevent  some  other  manufacturer  getting  a  part  of  it  away 
from  you. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Stay  Out - This  is  YOUR  Show 

It  will  benefit  your  interests  and  help  in  increasing  your  sales  anyway,  but  it  will 
be  doubly  valuable  if  you  have  your  products  properly  displayed  in  a  suitable  exhibit 
space  for  the  inspection  of 

100,000  PAIRS  OF  EYES. 

Write  NOW  for  floor  plan  and  particulars  regarding  reservation  of  space.  You 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  last  minute. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION  CO. 

815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


LAST  SIX  WEEKS  have  been  marked  by 
heavy  and  almost  constant  rains,  so  that 
there  should  be  a  much,  better  call  for  drain 
tile  during  the  remainder  of  the  fall  and  in 
the  spring.  The  demand  for  drain  tile  this 
season  has  been  a  disappointment,  and  many  tile  and  brick 
plants  found  themselves  overstocked  and  unable  to  market 
their  product  early  in  the  season.  Farmers  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  because  the  dry  year  had  done  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  draining  low  places.  But  the  past  two  months  have 
been  excessive  in  rainfall,  and  the  low  places  which  are  not 
drained  will  be  filling  up  and  be  a  standing  demand  upon  the 
farmer  for  tile  with  which  to  drain  off  the  surplus  water. 

The  brick  season  has  not  been  what  was  expected,  and 
short  season  runs  have  been  the  rule  for  this  year,  with  re¬ 
duced  production  and  a  large  amount  to  be  carried  over  the 
winter.  Now  that  rains  are  coming  heavily  after  a  long 
drought  tiling  will  be  needed  more  than  ever,  for  the  dry 
period  shows  what  could  be  realized  with  tiling. 

A  most  important  gathering  for  November  8  has  been 
called  by  Governor  Eberhart,  of  Minnesota.  It  is  to  be  a 
public  meeting  for  considering  the  subject  of  fire  preven¬ 
tion  and  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Saint  Paul  in  St.  Paul. 
The  day  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools,  to  the 
same  end.  The  governor’s  proclamation  states  the  great 
loss  from  fire,  amounting  to  $2.71  per  capita  for  the  entire 
country,  against  a  maximum  in  old  world  countries  of  only 
fifty  cents.  The  proclamation  estimates  that  the  loss  to  the 
country  in  fifteen  years  has  been  $2,000,000,000  and  20,000 
lives.  The  Minnesota  share  of  the  fire  waste  of  the  country 
is  higher  than  the  average,  for  there  have  been  several  very 
bad  years  in  the  State.  Hence  the  gathering  will  have  a 
concrete  problem  of  actual  loss  and  waste  to  consider.  Of, 
course,  it  is  inevitable  that  in  considering  such  a  subject, 
the  most  natural  thought  will  be,  why  not  build  of  fireproof 
material,  and  thereby  reduce  the  chance  of  loss,  even  against 
carelessness,  which  is  accountable  for  so  much  of  the  loss 
by  fire?  The  very  fact  of  the  necessity  of  calling  such  a 
gathering  speaks  for  itself  of  the  fact  that  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion  is  one  logical  answer  to  the  problem,  and  one  which 
will  go  the  greatest  way  toward  solving  it.  And  when  fire¬ 
proof  construction  is  sought,  brick  and  clay  products  are  the 
final  answer.  Other  products  may  be  fire-resisting  under 
certain  conditions,  but  brick  and  clay  wares  have  had  their 
test  and  their  ability  to  resist  fire  is  known.  The  brick 
manufacturers  have  a  good  opportunity  to  utilize  this  con¬ 
gress  in  their  advertising  matter,  and  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  more  opportunity  to  read  and  digest  it  than 
usual. 

The  Minnesota  Society  of  Fine  Arts  has  selected  five 
prominent  architects  of  the  country  to  submit  sketch  plans 
in  competition,  under  the  rules  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  for  the  new  museum  building.  The  structure  is 
to  be  a  model  of  its  kind  and  is  to  cost  about  $250,000.  The 
following  well-known  leaders  in  architecture  have  been  se¬ 
lected:  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York  City;  McKim, 

Mead  &  White,  New  York;  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Pell  &  Corbett,  New  York;  Walter  R.  McCornack,  of 
Boston,  who  will  collaborate  with  Hewitt  &  Brown,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Professor  Warren  P.  Laird,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
adviser  to  the  building  committee. 

A  Chicago  heating  firm  is  to  be  penalized  for  an  innocent 
violation  of  the  Minnesota  law  limiting  work  on  State  build¬ 
ings  to  eight-hour  days.  The  law  provides  that  the  clause 
should  be  included  in  the  contract,  but  it  was  not  done.  The 
firm  complied  with  the  law  immediately  upon  having  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  violation,  but  the  attorney-general  rules 
that  the  law  must  be  enforced. 

One  of  the  finest  show-places  of  brick  and  clay  materials 
to  be  found  anywhere  is  that  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  in  Minneapolis.  An  entire  room  has  been  fitted 
out  with  panels  of  different  brick  made  by  the  company, 


showing  the  varied  and  beautiful  effects  which  are  possible 
with  the  different  faces  of  brick. 

A.  C.  Ochs,  of  Springfield,  Minn.,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  brick  manufacturers  of  the  State,  is  completing  a  hand¬ 
some  residence  for  himself  at  Springfield.  It  is  of  brick  and 
tile  construction  throughout,  and  is  constructed  for  a  man 
who  is  an  authority  on  good  work  in  clay  and  brick. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Corporation,  of  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  erected  a  brick  silo  on  the  state  fair  grounds  during 
the  summer.  The  silo  has  just  been  filled  and  the  ensilage 
stored  in  the  building  is  to  be  left  untouched  until  the  state 
fair  of  next  July,  when  it  will  be  taken  out  and  shown  to 
visitors  as  an  example  of  how  a  clay  silo  will  preserve  feed. 

A  course  in  trade  training  is  being  instituted  in  St.  Paul, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Paul  Builders’  Exchange  and 
the  St.  Paul  Institute,  with  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 
The  course  is  to  include  a  course  in  masonry,  though  the 
details  have  not  been  wholly  completed.  It  is  well  appre¬ 
ciated  that  there  is  no  trade  on  which  training  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  nature  is  more  needed  than  in  brick  masonry.  The 
market  for  brick  would  be  materially  larger  if  it  were  not 
for  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  laying  the  brick  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  may  be  encountered  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  masons. 

The  Minnesota  Farmers’  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Austin,  Minn.,  has  filed  formal  complaint  with  the  State 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  alleging 
a  discrimination  in  freight  rates  on  its  goods  from  Austin 
to  all  points  in  the  state.  The  company  claims  that  dis¬ 
crimination  is  practiced  in  favor  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and 
asks  for  an  adjustment  of  rates  to  remove  the  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination. 

The  troubles  of  the  Fairmount  Drain  Tile  and  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Fairmount,  Minn.,  still  continue.  Several  stock¬ 
holders  have  now  brought  suit  against  the  company  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amounts  of  their  stock  subscriptions,  on  the  ground 
that  the  subscriptions  were  obtained  on  fraudulent  repre¬ 
sentations.  The  alleged  fraudulent  representations  consist 
in  representing  that  the  company  was  provided  with  a  suit¬ 
able  clay  for  carrying  on  its  work,  when  it  has  since  been 
shown  that  the  clay  at  the  plant  was  wholly  unsuited  for 
the  use.  The  committee  of  the  stockholders  has  been 
searching  for  suitable  clays  in  different  localities  adjacent 
to  Fairmount,  and  has  taken  options  on  a  number,  where  the 
tests  of  the  clay  were  favorably  reported. 

Harold  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson, 
Jackson  &  Corning  Co.,  recently  made  a  trip  to  North  Da¬ 
kota  in  his  automobile.  He  found  the  roads  no  better  than 
they  ought  to  be,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  is  more  inclined  to 
regard  traveling  by  rail  as  attractive. 

The  Minneapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  just  instituted  a  course 
in  trade  training,  covering  a  number  of  trades.  The  work 
of  estimating  plans  and  plan-reading  is  included.  The  edu¬ 
cational  secretary  is  also  seriously  considering  taking  up  a 
course  in  bricklaying  if  it  seems  possible  to  develop  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  justify  the  move. 

The  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  is  arranging  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  labor  bureau,  where  workmen  will  be  registered  for 
employment,  and  will  be  placed  at  work  in  answer  to  appli¬ 
cation  from  members.  It  is  found  that  the  ability  of  the 
unions  to  place  men  at  work  accounts  for  a  good  portion  of 
the  membership  in  these  organizations,  and  if  other  means 
are  provided,  it  will  lessen  the  chance  of  a  serious  and  dis¬ 
astrous  tie-up  through  unreasonable  demands. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Corporation,  of  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  sold  about  3,000,000  brick  during  the  past  season  to 
go  to  Canadian  points. 

A  large  brick  plant  is  being  cc^nleted  at  Pengilly,  Minn., 
on  the  Mesaba  Iron  Range  in  northern  Minnesota.  A  dry 
kiln  has  been  erected,  300  x  100  feet  in  size,  and  a  large 
amount  of  machinery  has  been  ordered. 

Building  permit  totals  for  September  in  St.  Paul  showed 
a  nice  gain  over  the  previous  year,  having  $845,931  against 
$664,768. 

Minneapolis  building  permit  totals  have  held  up  re¬ 
markably  well  this  year,  the  total  for  nine  months  being 
$11,956,705.  The  same  period  of  1910  had  $11,826,320.  The 
year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  larger  figure  than  that  of  1910, 
which  was  a  very  good  showing  itself.  T.  Win. 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  472-475. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


COMMERCIAL  and  industrial  conditions  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  declared  to  be  in 
healthy  condition.  The  building  activities  are  some¬ 
what  quiet  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  but  the  cities  in  British 
Columbia,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  and  the  cities  in  Oregon 
are  rather  active.  The  total  building  permits  taken  out  in 
Seattle  ran  close  to  the  half-million  mark,  with  prospects  of  a 
good  increase  for  the  month  of  October.  The  building  per¬ 
mits  for  Vancouver  for  the  month  of  September  will  reach 
a  high  point,  and  will  compare  well  with  the  records  so  far 
made  this  year.  The  city  of  Portland  issued  737  permits 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $1,437,020. 

The  manufacturers  of  Washington,  and  naturally  the  clay- 
workers  also,  have  been  watching  the  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  very  closely.  They  had  some  hopes  that  the 
law  creating  this  commission  would  be  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  but  the  decision  handed  down  last  week  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  work¬ 
mens’  compensaation  bill,  creating  this  commission,  has 
taken  away  all  hopes.  The  law  goes  into  effect  October  1, 
and  abolishes  the  right  of  action  in  the  courts  for  personal 
injuries  and  states  plainly  that  every  person  injured,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how,  is  to  be  compensated.  There  will  be  no  fight  over 
the  question  of  fellow-servant,  assumption  of  risk,  contrib¬ 
utory  negligence  and  the  like.  If  the  employe  is  hurt,  and 
his  injuries  serious,  he  will  get  pay  for  his  injuries.  If  he 
leaves  a  family  or  other  relatives  dependent  upon  him,  and 
he  is  killed,  they  will  recover  damages.  These  damages  can 
either  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  or  collected  in  the  form  of  a 
pension.  The  state  settles  all  the  questions  and  when  an 
injury  is  sustained  there  will  be  no  legal  fights,  and  very 
few  delays. 

In  order  to  encourage  small  manufacturers,  the  Tacoma 
Commercial  Club,  in  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  launched  several  projects  for  the  interest  of 
manufacturers.  The  greatest  project  is  called  “Industrial 
Hatchery,”  consisting  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  large  building  which  shall  be  known  as  “Tacoma  Indus¬ 
trial  Hatchery,”  the  purpose  being  to  afford  suitable  hous¬ 
ing,  adequate  power  and  other  manufacturing  facilities  for 
small  industrial  plants,  wanting  to  locate  in  Tacoma.  The 
organization  takes  the  stand  that  big  plants  do  not  often 
move  bodily  to  new  locations,  but  small  plants  will  move 
quicker  if  the  location  does  not  suit  and  to  foster  these  in¬ 
fant  enterprises  is  the  main  object. 

The  Citizens’  Club  of  Chehalis  has  received  samples  of 
the  products  made  from  local  clays.  They  are  good  samples 
of  fancy  moulded  brick,  hollow  tile,  drain  tile  and  vitrified 
brick.  The  club  has  an  offer  from  an  eastern  clayworking 
firm,  which  will  invest  $75,000  in  a  brick  plant  in  Chehalis, 
providing  these  samples  turned  out  all  right,  and  the  results 
have  been  awaited  with  interest.  The  club  has  now  taken 
the  matter  up  further  with  the  interested  parties. 

The  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma,  operat¬ 
ing  a  sewer  pipe  plant  at  Sopenah,  and  a  paving  brick  plant 
at  Bayne,  both  in  Washington,  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  this  month.  W.  S.  Dimmick,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  company,  was  made  receiver.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  receiver  to  straighten  out  the  financial 
difficulties  and  put  the  company  on  a  good  footing  again  by 
reorganization.  The  sewer  pipe  plant  will  remain  in  full 
operation,  while  the  paving  brick  plant  has  been  closed  down, 
until  some  more  experiments  can  he  made  with  the  shale 
clay. 

Another  clay  plant  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  is  the  Beaverton  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Portland,  with  a  new  plant  at  Beaverton,  Oregon.  Randles 
&  Kenzie,  the  oldest  brickmakers  of  Portland,  are  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  this  plant.  Mr.  J.  M.  Ambrose,  who  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Diamond  Brick  Company,  has  been  appointed 
as  receiver.  The  liabilities  run  about  $75,000. 

The  Bayview  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Bayview,  has 
been  organized  by  C.  B.  Mayhugh  and  H.  B.  Elliot.  The 
plant  will  be  located  close  to  excellent  clay  beds  for  the 
making  of  brick  and  tile. 

The  Far  West  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma,  shipped  re- 


cently  400  tons  of  partition  tile  for  a  new  ice  and  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  tile  were  loaded  on  a  barge 
at  the  Milwaukee  dock  and  towed  to  Prince  Rupert.  This 
company  has  made  some  excellent  samples  of  the  Dennison 
interlocking  tile,  and  has  secured  some  good  orders  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Siwash. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  BUILDING  AND  BRICK  NEWS. 


ETROIT  has  had  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  in  its  history  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  volume  of  business  as  shown 
by  the  records  is  close  to  that  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1910,  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  this  year  will  far  surpass  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  From  records  in  the  department  of  buildings  the 
building  permits  have  averaged  each  month  over  $1,500,000 
so  far  this  season.  Conditions  in  general  have  been  very 
favorable,  not  only  in  the  supply  of  the  different  building 
materials,  but  labor  was  plentiful  enough  to  meet  all  needs, 
and  Detroit  has  annexed  several  large  buildings  that  add 
scenery  to  the  sky-line  and  prominence  to  the  city. 

In  the  records  are  shown  some  of  the  larger  structures 
which  are  completed  or  are  in  course  of  construction,  and 
which,  complying  with  the  new  building  code  of  the  city 
of  Detroit,  are  not  wanting  in  any  respect,  as  the  designers 
have  spared  neither  means  nor  genius  to  make  these  build¬ 
ings  of  the  most  artistic  architectural  designs,  modern  and 
fireproof  and  having  all  the  up-to-date  conveniences  and  ap¬ 
pliances  adapted  to  the  different  uses  of  such  structures. 
The  more  prominent  in  the  downtown  section  are  the  ten- 
story  office  building  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press;  five-story 
granite  bank  building  for  the  Peninsular  Savings  Bank;  nine- 
story  department  store  addition  to  the  J.  L.  Hudson  store, 
making  it  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city;  the  eight-story 
department  store  for  Goldberg  Brothers,  located  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  central  part,  opening  up  a  new  aspect  for 
this  class  of  business,  and  which  shows  the  expansion  of 
the  down-town  business  district;  three  new  theatre  build¬ 
ings  of  a  large  capacity;  large  retail  market  building  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  present  buildings  on  Cadillac  Square; 
while  several  large  mercantile  buildings,  ranging  from  three 
to  eight  stories  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  business 
district.  Many  other  large  buildings  have  undergone  the 
placing  of  new  store  fronts,  which  has  given  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  buildings. 

In  the  outlying  district  of  the  city,  many  large  factory 
buildings  have  been  completed  or  are  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  these  are  likewise  modern  to  the  minute,  and  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  overlooked  for  the  convenience  of  their  em¬ 
ployes;  some  of  the  larger  being  the  new  plant  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Motor  Company;  factory  building  for  Anderson  Car¬ 
nage  Company;  a  large  building  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany;  large  addition  to  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company; 
new  buildings  for  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  and  the 
Hereshoff  Motor  Car  Company;  new  building  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Motor  Car  Company,  and  new  buildings  for  the  Pack¬ 
ard  Motor  Car  Company.  The  city  of  Detroit  itself  has 
been  a  predominating  factor,  adding  to  its  municipal  build¬ 
ings  a  large  new  pumping  station,  two  new  high  schools  and 
six  other  large  school  buildings. 

At  this  time  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  give  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  brick  situation  in  Detroit.  It  has  about  twenty 
common  brick  manufacturers  and  a  main  feature  of  these 
plants  is  that  they  are  located  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another,  and  this  city  has  the  distinction  of  having  some  of 
the  best-equipped  common  brick  plants  in  the  coutnry, 
which  produce  a  high  class  of  clay  brick.  The  larger  firms 
are  the  Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Brother  Brick  Company,  John 
S.  Hagerty,  and  the  Lonyo  Brick  Company,  which  produce 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  supply.  The  output  of  the  com¬ 
bined  plants  amounts  to  about  235,000,000  common  brick 
per  annum,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Detroit.  Their  facilities  are  good,  all  having  railroad  sid¬ 
ings,  and  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  are  being 
macadamized  by  the  Good  Roads  Commission. 

Wolverine. 
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Main  Street,  Near  Thornton  Street,  Akron,  Ohio,  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  in  1891 


AT>T 


PAVING  PITCH  IN  AKRON 


The  best  evidence  in  favor  of  pitch  as  a 
filler  for  brick  pavements  comes  from  the 
towns  that  have  had  the  longest  experience 
with  it.  Akron,  Ohio,  for  example,  has  over 
65  miles  of  paved  streets ;  over  52  miles  of 
these  are  brick,  90  per  cent  of  which  are 
filled  with  Pitch  Filler. 

The  first  brick  pavements  laid  in  Akron 
were  put  down  in  1890  with  Pitch  Filler. 
After  twenty  years,  they  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  today  and  not  a  cent  has  been  spent  for 
repairs.  The  Pitch  Filler  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory  on  every  kind  of  foundation — 
crushed  slag,  crushed  stone,  gravel  or  ce¬ 
ment  concrete.  The  Pitch  has  been  used 
on  streets  of  1  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  grades; 
it  has  kept  the  foundations  dry  and  firm  and 
has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory. 


During  the  year  1910  two  million  pounds 
of  Paving  Pitch  were  used  in  this  city,  and 
the  1911  plans  call  for  a  large  additional 
quantity. 

Akron’s  experience  with  fillers  has  not 
been  confined  to  pitch  alone  so  that  the  very 
large  excess  of  pitch  filler  used  over  all  other 
kinds  has  not  been  because  of  ignorance  or 
lack  of  experience  with  other  fillers. 

Pitch  Filler  is  also  used  in  Akron  by  pri¬ 
vate  concerns,  particularly  the  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  because  it  can  be  used  in  hot 
or  cold  weather  without  delaying  traffic  or 
blocking  the  street. 

Pitch  Filler  is  the  right  filler  for  brick. 
History  has  proven  it  everywhere.  The  best 
Pitch  Filler  is  P»arrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 

Booklets  on  request. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FORM  NORTHWESTERN 

OHIO. 


FAIRLY  NORMAL  condition  prevails  in  the 
brick  business  of  this  section.  Local 
plants  have  a  good  volume  of  orders  on 
hand  and  indications  point  to  considerable 
business  between  now  and  the  coming  of 
cold  weather.  Outside  trade  is  dropping 
oif  a  little,  especially  the  Michigan  demand,  which  for  a  time 
kept  local  concerns  busy.  In  Toledo  there  is  still  consider¬ 
able  activity  on  the  part  of  builders,  and  it  now  looks  as 
if  there  may  be  some  demand  most  all  winter.  Many  new 
jobs  are  being  figured  at  the  present  time,  and  a  number  of 
large  commercial  structures,  which  will  furnish  a  market 
for  many  building  brick,  are  being  planned  for  immediate 
construction.  The  first  nine  months  of  the  year  show  an 
increase  of  $608,374  over  the  figures  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  according  to  the  records  at  the  office  of  the 
Toledo  city  building  inspector.  Up  to  October  1,  permits 
were  issued  for  new  buildings  aggregating  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $3,131,996,  as  compared  with  $2,523,622  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  “You  would  be  safe  in 
adding  forty  per  cent  to  these  figures,”  said  Building  In¬ 
spector  McMahon,  “for  the  first  estimate  is  generally  low.” 
Most  of  the  brick  plants  of  this  section  are  being  operated 
at,  or  near,  capacity,  and  the  supply  of  building  brick  is 
not  abnormally  large,  especially  in  view  of  the  prospect  for 
future  business.  Competition,  however,  has  been  unusually 
keen,  and  as  a  result  the  market  is  a  trifle  unsettled,  quota¬ 
tions  for  good  building  brick  ranging  from  $6  to  $7  per 
thousand. 

Outside  trade  of  paving  brick  has  been  fairly  good,  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  connected  with  the  paving  block  industry 
here.  In  the  city  of  Toledo  there  has  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  to  substitute  other  ma¬ 
terials  for  paving,  even  though  brick  has  been  requested  by 
abutting  property  owners.  For  instance,  property  owners 
on  a  portion  of  Detroit  avenue,  which  is  now  being  paved, 
almost  without  exception  wrote  personal  letters,  and  per¬ 
sonally  appealed  for  brick  paving,  but  Director  Cowell,  who 
has  last  say  on  the  subject,  ignored  all  appeals  and  de¬ 
clared  for  other  material.  Much  indignation  was  aroused 
by  the  action,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  duplicated  in  other 
sections  of  Toledo.  A  good  demand  has  come  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  smaller  cities,  however,  and  a  fair  summer  is  re¬ 
ported  from  a  business  standpoint.  Prices  continue  about 
as  they  have  been,  and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  all  that 
are  being  turned  out  at  the  plants.  The  same  is  true  of 
sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile.  Farmers  have  generally  been 
good  customers,  and  the  large  amount  of  road  improvements 
which  have  been  carried  on  have  resulted  in  an  active  mar¬ 
ket  all  summer,  and  there  is  still  a  good  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  just  ahead.  Other  clayworking  industries  are  again 
increasing  their  output  in  response  to  a  growing  demand, 
and  prices  are  holding  firm  all  along  the  line.  On  the  whole, 
conditions  are  apparently  normal,  despite  some  financial 
depression  which  has  told  more  emphatically  on  some  other 
lines  of  trade,  and  the  future  holds  considerable  that  proves 
giound  for  encouragement. 

The  Carbon  Coal  and  Supply  Company,  of  Toledo,  has 
been  incorporated  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  George  C.  Penney,  Wil¬ 
liam  Urschal,  Claude  W.  Smith  and  J.  J.  Urschel.  The  con¬ 
cern  has  been  engaged  in  the  builders’  supply  business  in 
Toledo  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Second  National  Bank,  of  Toledo,  will  be  in  the 
market  for  a  large  number  of  building  brick  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  this  week 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a  twenty-story  building  at  the 
corner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Summit  street,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  N.  H.  Swayne,  Charles  Russel  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ford  was  chosen  to  investigate  plans.  The  structure 
will  tower  over  all  other  Toledo  buildings. 

A  gang  of  negro  toughs  at  Defiance  recently  threatened 
to  take  possession  of  the  home  of  H.  G.  Monen,  proprietor 
of  the  Defiance  tile  mill.  A  colored  man  applied  for  food 


and  shelter  at  the  home  and  when  refused,  vowed  he  would 
return  with  his  gang  and  “drink  white  blood.”  The  sheriff 
responded  to  a  hurry  call,  and  the  negroes  made  their  escape 
from  the  city  by  leaping  on  a  freight  train  which  was  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  B.  &  O.  yards  near  the  tile  mill. 

The  Enamel  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  has  been 
reorganized  and  its  capital  stock  increased  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000.  The  concern  is  preparing  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  process 
brick.  The  buildings  will  be  126  feet  by  64  feet,  and  eight 
kilns  will  be  provided.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000 
brick.  The  concern  will  also  erect  nineteen  other  plants  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  with  capacity  of  from  40,000 
to  120,000  brick.  Of  the  new  issue  of  bonds,  but  $40,000 
will  be  floated  among  outsiders.  With  each  share  of  common 
stock  will  go  one  share  of  preferred,  seven  per  cent  cumu¬ 
lative  stock,  redeemable  at  any  time  after  three  years  at 
105.  William  Urschel  is  president  of  the  company;  George 
C.  Penney,  vice-president;  E.  E.  Smith,  secretary,  and  J.  J. 
Urschel,  treasurer  and  manager.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  Toledo  plant  will  be  in  operation  soon  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Several  Toledo  brick  concerns  were  represented  at  the 
recent  trade-extension  tour  which  was  pulled  off  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club.  The  trip  was  made 
in  a  special  car  furnished  by  the  Lake  Shore  Electric,  and 
a  large  number  of  Northwestern  Ohio  cities  were  visited. 
The  third  and  last  tour  of  the  season  will  be  made  during 
the  third  week  of  October.  These  trade-extension  trips  have 
proven  highly  beneficial  to  Toledo  concerns  by  way  of  in¬ 
troducing  Toledo  products  and  pulling  business  toward  the 
city. 

In  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Toledo,  Judge  Brough  directed 
a  verdict  of  $126  in  favor  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  against 
the  Ellis  Brick  Company.  The  brick  concern  stopped  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  check  drawn  on  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
but  failed  to  notify  the  plaintiff  bank  whicl  paid  it. 

Lawrence  Burkhart,  proprietor  of  a  brick  yard  near 
Western  avenue,  Toledo,  was  recently  the  victim  of  a  day- 
l'gbt  highway  robbery,  one  of  the  boldest  ever  perpetrated 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  While  alone  in  his  office  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  two  masked  men  entered  and, 
covering  him  with  revolvers,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he 
made  an  outcry.  They  then  beat  him  over  the  head  with 
an  iron  brake-shoe  until  he  was  almost  unconscious  and 
robbed  him  of  $50,  all  the  money  he  had.  The  robbers  then 
rifled  the  safe  and  ransacked  the  drawers  without  finding 
anything  of  value.  At  the  time  a  score  or  more  of  men 
were  within  easy  calling  distance,  and  three  teamsters  em¬ 
ployed  by  Burkhart  were  working  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
away.  Three  deep  cuts  in  his  head  were  afterwards  closed 
up  by  surgeons.  The  robbers  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  is 
thought  that  they  were  after  the  money  with  which  Burk¬ 
hart  met  his  payroll  earlier  in  the  day.  Burkhart’s  place 
of  business  has  been  robbed  five  times  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  little  town  of  Perry sburg,  Ohio,  has  established  a 
precedent  in  the  method  of  handling  obstacles  such  as  street 
railways  which,  by  their  dilatory  tactics,  impede  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  public  improvement.  The  Maumee  Valley  Railways 
and  Light  Company,  owners  of  a  street  railway  occupying 
a  portion  of  a  street  in  that  city  where  paving  was  being 
provided  for,  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the  notice  of  the 
city  to  remove  its  tracks.  As  a  result  a  big  steam  roller 
was  backed  gently  but  firmly  to  an  offending  piece  of  track, 
a  chain  hitched  .over  the  rails  and  the  entire  business  re¬ 
moved  from  the  street  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  work 
of  paving  then  progressed  without  further  interruption. 

One  of  the  nicest  paving  contracts  awarded  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  this  year  will  soon  be  let  at  Ravenna.  The  work 
consists  of  paving  with  brick  seven  and  eighty-four-hun¬ 
dredths  miles  in  Ravenna,  Rootstowm  and  Randolph  town¬ 
ship.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  about  $102,000. 

The  city  of  Toledo  will  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law  giving  to  the  building  departments  the  power  to 
order  dangerous  structures  to  be  torn  down.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks  orders  have  been  issued  for  the  razing  of 
about  two  hundred  unsafe  buildings  in  the  city.  T.  O.  D. 
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is  completed  and  has  proven  to  be  what  every  brick-maker  is  striv- 

x.  ing  for:  A  DRYER  THAT  WILL  DRY  BRICK  IN  TEN 
you  want  X.  HOURS. 

toburnhard  N.  Your  brick  are  dried  exclusively  with  the  exhaust  from 

coa  ,  cu  m,  lg-  \  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick.  No  extra  fuel  and 
mte,  slack  or  \  no  extra  power  required 

screenings?  There  \  A  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  be  operated  at 
is  just  one  way  to  do  it,  \  night  time. 

and  that  is  by  using  air  un-  \  Requires  no  expensive  d  kj,  and 
der  pressure,  which  is  "v  no  iron  cars 

The  BOSS  System  of  \  Cost  of  drying  reduced  to  a 

Burning  Brick.  \  minimum 


Applies  to  Any  Style 
of  Kiln. 


Burns  All  Kinds  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Wares. 

40%  reduction  in  fuel  cost.  Less  time.  Less  labor. 

Kilns  last  longer  and  give  better  service  when  equipped 
with  the  BOSS  SYSTEM.  Try  it. 


Further  particu¬ 
lars  can  be  had 
for  the  ask= 
ing. 


ORIGINAL 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 


Write  for  Catalog. 


SYSTEM 


Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Soft  mud  brick  and  tile 
machine,  Freese  make.  Have  stopped 
manufacturing  brick  and  tile.  Cheap. 

S.  J.  CLARK, 

9  1  cm  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Six  piano  wire  screens  used  only 
a  short  time.  In  good  shape, 
cheap.  Address 

BOX  10==IRON, 

10  3  c  Care  Clay=Worker. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant  having  shale  or 
fire  clay,  raw  material  and  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  Give  complete  description. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  743, 

4  tf  d  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 

WANTED — The  undersigned  desires 
communication  with  parties  looking  for 
a  good  location  for  brick  plant.  Ad- 
chess 

BUSINESS  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION, 

9  3  cm  Jackson,  Ohio. 

MONEY  FOR  SMALL  PLANTS. 
Experienced  clay  man  with  capital 
is  willing  to  invest  in  small  plants 
needing  financial  assistance  to  expand. 
Address  BOX  10 — F.  W., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of 
fire  brick  plant,  experienced  in  fire 
clay,  silica  building  brick.  Employed, 
but  desire  change.  Reference. 

BOX  9— FIRE  BRICK, 

9  1c  Care  Clay-worker. 

WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced 
-man  to  take  charge  of  manufacturing 
part  of  fireproofing  and  drain  tile  fac¬ 
tory,  experienced  with  shale  material. 
Apply,  stating  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected. 

LYTH  TILE  CO., 

10  1  d  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ceramic  graduate  seeks 
position  as  assistant  manager  in  struc¬ 
tural  material  business.  Filled  respon¬ 
sible  posts  for  six  years  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  in  designing  and  constructing 
plants.  Age  thirty.  Address 

BOX  10— E.  P.  O., 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

a  clay  pulverizer.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Give  name  of  manu= 
facturer,  state  capacity  of  machine, 
how  long  in  use,  and  quote  lowest 
spot  cash  price.  Address 

BOX  10==K, 

Care  Clay=Worker. 


FOR  SALE— CHEAP. 

Two  new,  up-to-date  Patterson 
throwing  wheels.  Address 

BOX  10— BOSTON, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second-hand  four-mold  Boyd  press  in 
good  condition.  Reason  for  selling, 
have  quit  making  dry  press  brick.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  9 — M.  J.  L ., 

9  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  twelve-kiln  face-brick  plant, 
shale  and  fire  clay  material,  reaching 
Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  mar¬ 
kets.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will 
handle  this  deal,  balance  terms. 

Address  BOX  10— DEU. 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEASE  OR 
PURCHASE. 

Plant  for  lease,  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  pottery,  sanitary  ware,  fai¬ 
ence  or  any  ceramic  specialty.  Has 
good  buildings  and  kilns,  is  located  in 
the  clay  center  of  New  Jersey,  with 
plenty  of  skilled  labor  available;  is 
convenient  for  raw  materials  and  has 
excellent  shipping  facilities.  To  right 
party  who  presents  a  favorable  propo¬ 
sition,  together  with  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience,  owner  might 
furnish  necessary  capital.  To  a  capa¬ 
ble  faience  expert  this  presents  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
business  with  good  backing.  Address 

J.  A.  G.  ROOT, 

1242  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8  3  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

One  60  h.  p.  Boiler.  One  45  h.  p.  En¬ 
gine.  One  3  roll  Griffin  Mill,  grinds 
hardest  rock  to  any  mesh  wanted;  con¬ 
dition  absolutely  guaranteed.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  upon  application. 

HANCOCK  SHALE  BRICK  CO. 

10  1  d  Hancock  Md 


BRICKM  AKERS— ATTENTION ! 

I  have  for  sale  a  brick  plant  in  coun¬ 
ty-seat  town  on  railroad  division. 
Brick  sell  for  fr,om  $8.00  to  $10.00  per 
thousand  at  plant.  Will  take  brick  at 
$8  00  for  payment.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  want  to  contract  brick  work  and 
can’t  take  care  of  both.  Address 

E.  E.  SENIFF, 

10  1  cm  Leesville,  La. 


$15,000  issue  of  7% 

Five  Year  Bonds  on  $50,000 
Sand-Fime  Brick  Plant  in  thriv¬ 
ing  northern  New  York  town  for 
sale  at  par.  Purchaser  will  re¬ 
ceive  50  per  cent,  of  Common 
Stock  as  bonus  and  may  have 
position  as  treasurer.  Modern 
plant,  expert  management,  good 
transportation,  wide  market, 
large  profits. 

Heade  C.  Dobson 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City 


For  Sale 

New  Automatic  Cutter 

NEVER  USED. 

One  new  Automatic  Side-Cut  Horizontal  Cutter  made 
by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Style  “F.” 
Not  suitable  for  cutting  our  Wire-Cut- Lug  Blocks. 

Will  sell  cheap  for  spot  cash. 

Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  BricK  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 


10  tf  d 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address, 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg. 

10  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WESTERN  AND  PACIFIC  COAST 
CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION 

Clayworks  engineering.  Plans  for  common , 
face  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  pot¬ 
tery  plants;  for  dryers;  for  up  draft,  down 
draft,  continuous  and  other  kilns.  Clay 
deposits  examined  and  tested.  Machinery 
installed  and  operations  supervised.  Clay- 
workers,  appliances,  such  as  Engelhard 
pyrometers,  Bristol  recorders,  draft  gauges, 
watchman’s  clocks  and  others. 

GEIJSBEEK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
Blake-McFall  Bldg.  Portland,  Oregon. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS; 

ENGINES— CORLISS:  18x42  Lane  & 

Bodley;  18x36  Ohio  heavy  duty, 
16x42  Allis;  12x30  Lane  &  Bod¬ 
ley. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC:  1414x24 

Buckeye,  11x16x12  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pound,  131^x15  Taylor,  13x16  At¬ 
las,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x 
12  Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12 
Armington  &  Sims,  11x16  Atlas, 
10x12  Valley,  8x14  Noyes. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING:  18x24  At¬ 
las,  14x18  Sinker-Davis,  14x14 
Lewis  vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Brownell,  10x16  Bass,  10x12  At¬ 
las,  9x13  Lane  &  Bodley,  8x10 
Erie,  6x8  Industrial. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY:  72x18,  66x 
16  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x18,  60x16,  60x14,  54x 
14,  48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12, 
36x12,  etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX:  100,  80,  60, 
50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10 
and  8  h.p.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL:  50,  40,  35,  30, 

25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5,  and  3  h.p., 
etc. 

HEATERS — All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS:  All  sizes,  single  and  duplex. 

ELECTRICAL:  30  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  8x10  Skinner 
engine;  20  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  8x10  Economic 
engine;  18  k.w.  belted  generator. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Saw  mills,  lathe 
mills,  edgers,  cutoff  saws,  re¬ 
saws,  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
tanks,  etc. 

Write  for  list.  Also  full  assortment 

of  new  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

“LEADER”  INJECTORS  AND  JET 

PUMPS.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1735  Powers  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BRICKYARD  ENGINEERING. 

GEO.  W.  HEALD. 

(Lately  with  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Brick  plants  designed  or  remodeled. 
216  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MR.  BRICKMAKER 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish 
Blue  Prints  and  Specifications 
for  One  of  the  Best 

Down-Draft  Kims  in  tiio  worm. 

This  is  not  a  new  and  untried  affair, 
but  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Blue  prints  and  specifications  sent 
by  express  cost  you  Ten  Dollars. 

Edward  Van  Antwerp, 

Dent,  Minn. 


Used  Extensively 

by  the 

U.  S.  GOV’T 


m ROYAL 

Standard  Typewriter 

The  simplest,  strongest  and  most 
practical  typewriter  made. 

PRICE,  WITH  TABULATOR, 

$75.00 

WITHOUT  TABULATOR, 

$65.00 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  ■  •  New  York 
502  American  Central  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 
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A  dVertisements— Continued 


Classified 

FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Iowa  for  land. 
Address  BOX  10 — LAND, 

10  1  1  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Forty  horsepower  Saloline  engine, 
Ohio  Motor  Company  make.  Practical¬ 
ly  new. 

STEADMAN  &  -ROBINSON  CO., 

10  1  c  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  five  k.  w.  generator,  125  V.,  1,450 
r.  p.  m.  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric 
Works  make,  as  good  as  new.  Will 
sell  cheap.  Address 

BOX  10— PRODUCTS, 

10  1  d  Caro  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Vitrified  Brick  Plant. 

Located  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Seven¬ 
teen  acres  of  the  finest  quality  of  shale. 
The  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 
Can  be  purchased  for  less  than  its 
actual  value  and  on  the  most  reason¬ 
able  terms.  It  is  also  a  great  hollow 
block  proposition.  It  will  pay  any 
brickmaker  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  plant  to  investigate. 

VAN  SANT  &  VAN  DEUSEN, 

1107  Corby-Forsee  Bldg., 

10  1  dm  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  Boyd  dry  press;  Eagle 
two-mold  steam  repress.  Atlas  and 
Raymond  double-deck  dryer  cars.  All 
in  good  condition.  Address 

BOX  10— H.  R.  F., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Seven-foot  Duplex  wet  pan,  Ameri¬ 
can  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  make. 
First  class  order. 

N.  Y.  ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA 
COTTA  CO. 

10  2  d  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  plant,  capacity, 
40,000  brick  per  day.  Will  sell  entire 
for  $5,000  or  the  two  Duplex  driers, 
holding  30,000  brick  each,  for  $3,500, 
oi*  one  drier  for  $2,000.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Come  and  see  it. 

THE  SCHMITT  BRICK  CO., 

Hanford  and  Ann  St., 

10  3  2p  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

Dry  press  brick  plant  with  first  class 
machinery  throughout.  Only  plant  in 
city  of  110,000  population.  Plant  in 
operation,  brick  selling  for  from  $9  to 
$15  per  thousand.  Demand  for  en¬ 
tire  output.  For  further  particulars 
address  C.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

Ogden  and  Carter  Ave., 

9  tt  d  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6— B.  T.  CO., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  brick  machine,  pug  mill,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  Martin  steam  dryer,  steel 
pallets  with  cable  system,  all  complete. 
33,000  daily  capacity.  All  as  good  as 
new.  F.  H.  EGGERS, 

10  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Marion  “A”  45-ton  steam  shovel; 
1%-yard  bucket;  friction  crane.  First- 
class  order.  Will  make  attractive 
price.  Can  be  seen  at  Millville,  N.  J. 
Address,  S.  B.  DOBBS, 

304  Bailey  Bldg., 

9  S  c  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  quit  the  brick  business,  will 
sell  the  following  equipment  at  a  low 
price,  all  of  which  is  in  good  condition: 
one  all  metal  mold  sander,  with  shafting 
and  pulleys;  200  grate  bars  for  kiln,  one 
dirt  crusher  and  20-foot  elevator  with 
shafting  and  pulleys. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

321  Main  St., 

6  4  dm  Frankfort,  Ky. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


TH 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganeser  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Machine=  Molded  Gears 


ferior  gears. 


One  to  6  inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  tinder  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Mew  Jersey  Stale  College, 

KUTGEKS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3  6  0  1 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


Write  Us 
N  ow 


FIRE  BRICK 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


ANY 

SHAPE 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Kilns 


Driers 


Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,” 
$3.00  ;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday 
details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and 
Enamels,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes. 
“Analyses  of  Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  giving  analyses  of  well-known 
clays  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  “The 
Clayworkers’  Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual 
for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  clay.  “Clays,”  $5.00 ;  their 
occurrences,  properties  and  uses,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  those  of  the  United  States 
Any  or  all  of  these  books  mailed  postage 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  clayworkers. 
Address  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 

The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


QLO  nn  the  cl^y-wor.kerj  4*0  fift 

ONE  YEAR,  (IN  ADVANCE)  l{/fadsVV/ 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cutting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mnd  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mud  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

J436  Macklind  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Dement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  export  workmen  required. 

Cepaolty  in  10  honre: 

t.eeo  two-inch  Pets;  3,|oe  five-inch  Pots; 
4.eee  fear-inch  "  i.ooe  seven-inch  •• 

W  rite  for  Ciroulsr  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1101  English  Ays. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Bed,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Gilntm  wit  Palm  Co., 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,"  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kiln*  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F.  Ul.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
HO^FOIiK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  <s  McLaren  co. 

a 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^gyir 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT 


Latest  Improved 


Down=Draft  Kilns 

for 

BricK  and  Tile. 

Write  to 

Anton  Vogt,  Lewis,  Iowa. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 


Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Home  Office  and  Factory, 

Derby,  Conn. 


Old  Machines  Taken  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


XBHE  CLA Y=WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


This  is  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  valve 
gear  of  duplex  pumps  for  twenty-five 
years.  Rock  shafts  are  abandoned 
and  one-piece  levers  substituted.  The 
levers  swing  on  steel  studs  having 
extra  long  bearings.  Both  levers  are 
alike  and  they  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  five  minutes.  The  stroke 
is  long. 

Single  and  Duplex  Pumps 

sbk Ac i  CONDENSERS 

DEAN  BROS,  S 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Aiso  Continuous. 

References  :  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. ;  Kush- 
equa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  Queen  City  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Shawmut  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. ;  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Corry,  Pa.;  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. ;  Shawnee  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee, 
Ohio;  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


5 


Patents 


I  RADE  MARKS 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Muim  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.33,B,Md”'New  York 

Brauch  Office.  C25  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SAWYER 

STITCHED  CANVAS 

BELTS 

are  made  in 

Four  Different  Constructions 

To  meet  the  various  classes  of 
service  found  in  Clayworking, 
Brick,  Tile  and  Cement  Plants. 

Regular  Construction  tor  Ordinary  Service 


Special  Construction  tor 


SAWYER  BELTS 


WATERPROOF 


WEATHERPROOF. 

Chemically  prepared  to  resist 
deleterious  actions  of  outside 
agents — remaining 

Flexible  and  Pliable 

under  all  conditions. 

Allow  our  ENGINEERING  DEPT. 

to  figure  with  you  on  your  next 
Belting  Proposition  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  “Right  Belt”  for 
your  work. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon 

Clays 

By  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

This  book  contains  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a 
plain  and  practical  way,  and  is  inval¬ 
uable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent. 
It  is  very  comprehensive  and  should 
be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 

Price  $2.00 


SOLD  ONLY  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 

Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 

THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


ISP"  Send  for  Circular  and  Pric«* 
List. 

1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  ibest 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 


T.  THOR 


126  Beach  Street, 
JERSEY-CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our  money¬ 
saving  club  offers  on  pages  458  and  459. 

Our  Price 


CLAY-WORKER  . 

$2.00 

-\ 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

1.00 

McClure’s  . 

1.50 

Current  Literature  . 

3.00 

[ 

Metropolitan  . 

1.50 

Value . 

$9.00 

J 

$5.50 


Address  all 
orders  to 


T.  H.  RANDALL  i  CO.,  fyc.,  Indianapolis,  lim. 


A  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 

INCLUDING 

STEAM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 

Scott=Madden  Iron  WorKs  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

of 

Pans,  Pulverizers  and  Pug  Mills 

means  Increased  Capacity. 
AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

of 

Clay,  Sand-Lime  and  other  mixtures 

means  Improved  Product. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  8  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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die  Are  Very  Busy 

erecting  new  kilns,  dryers  and  other  brickmaking  equipment, 
and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  firms  is  conclusive  evidence 

that 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 


is  THE  kiln  for  the  practical  brickmaker  who  has  to  compete 
with  shrewd  rivals. 

We  will  build  your  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  by  contract,  or  will 
sell  the  working  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  fora  very  modest 
charge. 

Particulars  cheerfully  furnished;  correspondence  solicited. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


i 


PYROMETERS 

For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 

The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK  BELTING 

See  Where  I’m  Pointing? 

This  edge  of  the  Gandy  Belt  will  hereafter  be  painted 
green,  in  order  that  our  customers  may  at  at  glance  recosnize 

"The  Gandy  Belt.” 

We  have  adopted  for  our  belting  an  additional  distinctive 
mark,  which  consists  of  a  green  edge  stripe  painted  upon  one 
edge  of  the  belting. 

In  addition  every  roll  of  Gandy  Belting  continues  to  bear 
our  brand  "The  Gandy  Belt,”  and  our  trademark  “A  Coil 
of  Belt  and  a  Bale  of  Cotton.” 

Remember  there  is  only  one  Gandy  Belt,  and  that  is  the 
belt  made  by  The  Gandy  Belting  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Write  today  for  sample  and  booklet, 

THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO., 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office.  88-90  Reade  St. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  (h  A  nn 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY- WORKER,  for  one  year,  \ A  [III 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 

"POST”  SELF  F  CLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


THE, 

TRAUTWEIN  SYSTEM 

Of  Taking  The  WASTE  HE, AT  From  Cooling  Kilns 

FOR 

WRITE  TO  DRYING  417  So.  Dearborn 

TRAUTWEIN  INSURES  CHICAGO 

SATISFACTION 
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FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  j\ 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 


C.  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C.  Unless  you  have,  you  arc  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C.  In  every  p3rt  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD'  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the $TEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C.  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation. better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

C.  You  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense, 
d.  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
foi^" Trap  Book.” 

MOREHEAD  MFG.  CO 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

C.  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Stcom  Trap  and  Boiler  Teed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sankey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Milwaukee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE.. 


I 


I 


Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2'/2  to  100  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


Write  for  Publication  No.  C°102. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


I 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machin  ^ry  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


3~HE:  y<.  /~  ‘JZ 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 


DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOGOPIDTIVE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost—  Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


The  Pulsometer— 

A  PUMP  WITHOUT  A  RUBBING  SURFACE 


There  are  no  pistons  or  piston  rings, 
packings,  glands,  stuffing  boxes,  or  slide 
valves  in  the  Pulsometer.  That  is 
the  reason  you  can  set  it  down  any- 
'  where  and  start  it  running  and  go  away 
and  leave  it.  Never  needs  any  atten¬ 
tion,  never  requires  lubrications,  and 
never  gets  out  of  order  because  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  wear  out.  Its 
freedom  from  complication,  its  rugged 
construction  and  good  steam  economy 
is  what  recommends  the  Pulsometer  for 
all  classes  of  contracting  and  rough  and 
ready  pumping  work. 

We  think  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  data  con¬ 
tained  in  our  new  Pulsometer  Catalog.  Write  for  a  copy. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Office:  223=231  North  Jefferson  Street. 


CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Of  Superior  Types.  Arranged  to  Suit  All 
Locations  and  Conditions. 

A 

Suitable  to  burn  all  grades  of  clay  products. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY: 

Cheapest  in  construction.  Easiest  to  understand,  and  most  agreeable 
to  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  nuisance.  Most  efficient  fuel  econo¬ 
mizers  ;  160  to  275  lbs.  of  slack  coal  or  an  equal  amount  of  oil,  wood,  natural 
or  producer  gas  will  burn  a  thousand  brick.  Specially  adapted  for  utilizing 
waste  heat  for  drying  purposes  and  watersmoking. 

Many  thousands  of  these  kilns  can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  in 
all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

And  listen :  I  can  not  only  prepare  the  plans  for  the  kiln,  but  I  can 
make  it  work,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

RICHARD  B.  HOLHNE 

Civil  and  Ceramic  Engineer.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


MODERN  CLAY-  ^ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  NIAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  m  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  Is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


ttpiiMt  ana  suspu  pliers 

the  distinguishing  nnV  0/1110 
feature  of  our  Ulil  iHIlO 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 


BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  maKe  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards. 

Roller  Bearing  BricK  Barrows. 

Everybody  duplicates  orders;  they  must  be 
used  to  be  appreciated. 

Price  $7.50  each. 

Stock  size  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 

(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


James  W.  Hensley, 


Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAND  DRYER. 

Weight,  l,1001bs.  Every  brick  work  needs 
one.  Diameter  over  all,  3  ft.  1  in.  Height  4  ft. 
9  in.  We  will  oe  glad  to  send  one  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  party  subject  to  ten  days’  trial  and 
approval.  We  sell  them  that  way  and  not 
one  ever  came  back. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 
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THE  GAS-FIRED 
FIRE-BRICK 

HOFFMANN  KILN 

Burns  1,000  Fire-Bricks 
With  5  Cwt.  of  Slack 

and  also  largest  Blocks. 


LABOUR 

SAVING 

GUARANTEED 


HAS  IT  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  YOU 
THAT  ALL  WORKS  possessing  genuine 
HOFFMANN  KILNS  Pay  Handsome  Dividends? 

The  same  applies  to  Hoffmann  Continuous  Tile,  Pottery,  Lime 

and  Cement  Kilns. 


HOFFMANN 

CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE, 
LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 


CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 


These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 
being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 


This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 


H.  HAIGH 


Brickworks  Engineer, 


CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  A  LABOR-SAVING  VIEWPOINT  ALONE 

Have  you  considered  the  costs  in  labor 
alone  that  a  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  can 

save  for  you? 

The  Model  40  shown  herewith  is  one  of 
our  standard  shovels  which  are  built  in 
sizes  weighing  from  27  to  137  tons  in 
working  condition,  and  with  dipper  ca- 
pacites  ranging  from  ^  to  6  cubic  yards. 

MARION  REVOLVING  SHOVELS  are  three 
sizes,  with  dipper  capacities  of  ^ ,  5^  and 
1  Vx  cubic  yards.  One  man  can  operate 
them,  and  they  can  be  mounted  on  either 
railroad  or  traction  wheels. 


Just  write  today  for  Circulars  30,  35  and  40.  They’re  free  for  the  asking. 


ELECTRIC  SHOVELS.  SCRAPER-BUCKET  EXCAVATORS.  DIPPER  DREDGES. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Dept.  3,  Marion,  Ohio 

Chicago:  1442=3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York:  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco:  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  IT 


F\ED  DEM 


RED  GEM  INK  WRITING  PENCIL. 

The  only  satisfactory  fountain  pencil  that  writes  like  a  lead  pencil  and 
may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  being  leak  proof. 

A  perfect  writing,  ever  ready  Ink  Pencil,  dwarf  size,  beautiful  terra  cotta  finish,  that  always 
at  first  touch  at  any  angle,  and  retails  at . . 

The  best  of  all  trade  papers.  The  Clay-Worker,  for  the  following  twelve  months  .... 

This  total  value  of . 

WE  NOW  OFFER  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  BOTH  Aa  AA 
THIS  RED,  DWARF  SIZE,  INK  WRITING  V  I 
PENCIL  AND  THE  CLAY-WORKER  FOR  l|)UiUU 

DON  T  DELAY  BUT  SEND  CHECK  TODAY  and  get  the  handiest  and  most  perfect  ink  writing 
pencil  and  a  whole  year’s  good  reading.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

211  North  Hudson  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


wri,“  }  $2.50 
$2.00 
$4.50 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 


By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY =W ORKEk. 


Knowledge  is  Power 


The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 


Tfte  Clay-Worker  GiuDbing  Offers: 


CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Our  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M. 

1.00 

American  Magazine. . . 

1.50 

$3.00 

YTalue . 

$4.50 

CLAY = WORKER . 

$2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. . . 
McClure’s . 

1.25 

1.50 

$3.40 

V  alue . 

$4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Country  Life  in  America 

4.00 

$5.00 

Cosmopolitan . 

1.00 

Value . 

$7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . 

$2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r. 

.  3.00 

$4.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

1.50 

Value . 

$6.50 

CLAY= WORKER ...... 

$2.00 

Columbian . . . . . 

1.50 

$3.90 

Current  Literature. . . . . 

3.00 

Value ...... 

$6.50 

Our  Price 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00  = 

Irrigation  Age .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value _ .  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50  -A 

Brickbuilder .  5.00  «p0.3U 

Value . $8.50 


CLAYWORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3.00 


$5.10 


Value . $7.50 


CLAY  “WORKER . $2.00 

Motor .  3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00  $7.20 

Pearson’s .  1.50 


Value. . $9.50 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 


$3.35 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Munsey .  1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 


$6.85 


Value . $8.50 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 


$3.25 


Value. .....  $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00  $6.30 

Value . $8.00 
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CLAY-WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion.  . .  1.75 
McClure’s .  1.50 

Value . .  $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  ...  1.75 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American _  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . $9.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World  _ _ _  1.50 

Success . 1.00 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly.......  5.00 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . .$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Century. . . . 4.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value _ _ _  $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


CLAY- WORKER . . $2.00  Qur  Pnce 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator........ _  1.00  fcA  os 

McClure’s.............  1.50 

Value. . $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  1.00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00  $4.50 

Value ......  $6.00 

CLAY- WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $5.75 

Value . #8.00 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  2.50 

Delineator .  1.00  $3.75 

Value . $5.5*0 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today. .  1.50  „ 

Hampton’s .  1.50  $3.50 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan _ .....  1.00 

Century . 4.00  $5.75 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay- Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name . . . 

Postoffice . . . . 

Street  and  No . . . State — .......... 

Names  of  magazines  desired . . . .............. 
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REMARKABLE 

i— OFFERsn= 

We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post  A  A 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY=WORKER  for  one  year,  to  fi  The  New  Way. 

any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ■ 

“POST”  SELF  "Z,  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 

GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  wrote,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

JUDGE  LUTHER  L.  MILLS,  CHICAGO :  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

DR.  JOSIAH  STRONG :  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  CLA Y- WORKER,  INrD“KALIS 


The  Old  Way. 


DO 

IT 

NOW 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  CIay=Worker,  Indianapolis : 

You  will  please  send  me  THK  “POST”  FOUNTAIN  PEN  and 
enter  my  subscription  for  The  Clay-Worker  to  be  sent  to  the  address 
below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,  beginning  with 

the . Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number . 


County 


State 
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Every  Buyer  of  New  Haven  Machines 

A  Satisfied  User. 

The  “New  Vertical”  Brick  Machine  is  the  most  substantial 
Upright  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  world. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  supplies  including 


Pug  Mills, 

Coal  Crushers, 
Clay  Elevators, 
Winding  Drums, 
Tempered  Steel 
Brick  Strikes, 
Clay  Cars, 

Brick  Trucks, 


Stamp  Mills, 
Freight 
Elevators, 
Friction 
Clutches, 
Clutch  Pulleys, 
Revolving 
Dump  Tables. 


"NEW  HAVEN”  VERTICAL  BRICK  MACHINE,. 

In  fact  we  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  improved  modern 
construction  for  brick  manufactories  of  any  capacity.  Competent 
workmen  are  employed  in  every  department,  hence  we  can  guarantee 
our  machinery  to  be  well  made  and  capable  of  performing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Brickmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 

,  A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

J 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  Improvement. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2  00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  In  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  «S  CO., 

S.A. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U. 


3~HE; 
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Built  With  Either 
Bevel  or  Spur  Gear  Drive. 


THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER. 

A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 
machine  built. 

The  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
and  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly. 
splendid  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  fine  shape. 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  can  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 
it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it. 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  WYite  for  prices. 


Builders  of 
Madden  Machinery. 


ARBUCKLE  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Sold  by  Scott°Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 

A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 

A  machine  well  huilt,  of  the  hest  material,  hy  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  purchasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  he  equaled  for  quality  and  quantity  of  hrick  made.  It  will 

run  steadily  every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  hrick  with  little  or  no 
cost  of  maintenance. 


The  Potts  Sand  Mold 

horizontal  Machine 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co 


I  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND  M  OLD 
machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  of 
any  desired  capacity,  guaranteeing  results. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 


The 

Handiest 

Combination 

Ever 

Invented 


TOOLS  IN  ON 


AN  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT. 


OAN  BE  USED  IN  A  THOUSAND  WAVS 
AROUND  THE  HOME  AND  OFFICE. 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young-  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  Asa  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 


Clay=Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CE AY- WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued  . 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . 


Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number 


County 


State 
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IF  MARKED  If  MARKED  IF  MARKED  IF  MARKED 


IF  MARKED 


gREWEB 


eRfWEB 


eREWER 


bREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


eREWER 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Crushers.  We  build  all  Kinds  and 
sizes— Conical,  Straight,  and  Beaded  Roll  Crushers,  Com= 
pound  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans. 

We  make  the  rolls  with  removable  shells  and  we  make 
the  shells  of  a  special  hard  and  durable  material  which, 
compared  on  a  basis  of  cost,  outwears  manganese  steel  or 
anything  else. 


H 


BREWER 


CO 


a 


Tecumseh 


Mich 


Hut  Crushers  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  line— We  also  build 

Brick  Machines,  Drain  Tile  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Granulators,  Hoists,  Conveyors,  Etc. 

GET  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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A  new  form  of  construction  in  smooth  roll  crushers,  which  abounds  in  in¬ 
tensely  practical  points. 

The  fast  roll  is  held  rigid  in  the  framework  while  only  the  slow  speed  roll  is 
adjustable,  which  allows  the  impact  to  be  taken  against  a  solid  frame.  This  frame¬ 
work  is  held  together  by  heavy  through-going  bolts,  equalizing  the  strain  on  the 
entire  structure. 

The  adjustable  roll  is  relieved  by  heavy  springs  which  allow  the  passage  of 
foreign  substances  should  any  happen  to  get  into  the  material  unnoticed. 

The  bearings  are  equipped  with  oil  reservoirs  holding  sufficient  lubricant  for 
a  considerable  time. 

The  scraper  device  is  new.  W rite  for  Exhibit  2115  which  explains  in  full  detail. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Raymond  Equal  Roll  Crusher 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Raymond 


Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Are  You  Having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 

the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself— no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  i  n  the  J  Vo  rid  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Tiik  Clay  YYoukir 
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A  type  of  our  heavy  duty  Compound  Geared  Granulators,  SIX  of  which 
are  working-  every  day  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 


One  type  of  our  Sing-le  Geared  Pug-  Mill, 
capacity  up  to  20,000  brick  per  day. 


We  build  Pug  Mills  in  over  fifty  different  sizes  and  patterns.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  blue  prints  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Bonnot  Machinery  for  Satisfactory  Service 


No.  10  Auger  Machine.  Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG. 

ASK  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM. 


•  «•'  r-,-sP : 

ill  Ji;  X 

pi  ,  jF-yyjPPI 

frill  [jIJJjJJ  /,  / 

Only  Rotary  Automatic  Cutting-  Table  With  Cutting  Frame  Next  to  Die  of  Machine. 

Capacity  100,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 

1  his  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  \Zx/&  in.  by  7 x/2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick'machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  crqgs  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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MODEL  “K”  AUOER  BRICK  MACHINE 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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A  DRY  SEASON  1 

FOR  DRAIN  TILE  MEN 

Everybody  knows  this  has  been  rather  a  bad  year  in  the  drain  tile  bus¬ 
iness,  because  of  the  dry  weather,  which  does  not  encourage  drainage  work. 

The  Big  Ditching  Contracts  Go  on,  However,  and  the  Orders  for 
Big  Tile  Continue,  Regardless  of  Temporary  Conditions;  and  the 
Fellow  Who  Makes  the  Big  Tile  is  Making  Money  These  Days. 


Therefore  if  you  are  equipped  already  to 
make  the  small  sizes  of  tile,  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  busy  at  once  and  put  your  plant  into  shape 
for  making  the  largest  sizes.  It  is  not  a  big 
matter  to  do  this,  and  you  can  make  the  very 
best  large  size  tile  cheaply  and  quickly  if  you 
are  equipped  with  the  ^ 

STEVENSON  PRESS. 

This  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
steam  press  for  this  kind  of  work  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  press  which  is  used  on  all  the  leading 
sewer  pipe  plants  for  making  the  best  of  vitri¬ 
fied  sewer  pipe  ;  and  in  many  of  the  leading  tile 
plants  in  the  country.  You  could  make  no 
mistake  if  you  equip  yourself  with  the  Steven¬ 
son  Press ;  and  once  equipped  you  will  make 
more  money  in  the  drain  tile  business  than  ever 
before. 

Write  to  us  now  about  it,  and  let  us  figure 
with  you,  thus  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  any¬ 
way,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience. 


THE  STEVENSON  CO. 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 
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Thousands  of  Horse  Power  in 


TFC7>b  Engines  and  Boilers  used  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being 
operated  in  best  yards  of  this  and 
other  countries. 

POWER  EQUIPMENT 
TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  USERS. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 

The  fpcjst  Manufacturing  Co. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Works  at 

Galesburg,  ill. 
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Two  Interesting-  Pages  for  Manufacture 


The  Fate  “Premier” 
Machine.  Too  well 
known  to  need  any 
description.  The 
best  Block  or  Fire 
Proofing  machine 
made  anywhere  by 
anybody. 


The  standard  Bensing 
Automatic  Tile  Table, 
arranged  for  cutting 
Hollow  Blocks  in  sizes 
from  9^x4 3/s,  but  it  will 
cut  any  block  not  larger 
than  10x12  inches.  Can 
be  built  to  cut  any  length 
from  12*4  to  14  inches. 


Bensing’s  End  Cut 
Brick  Table,  cutting 
hollowend  cutbrick. 
Is  equipped  with  belt 
delivery  and  friction 
device,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for 
this  work. 


The  J.  D.  FATE.  COMPANY 

* 

Manufacturers  Equipment  C 
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All  Types  of  Hollow  Building’  Ware. 


lymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

yton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 


This  is  a  special  Bensing  Auto¬ 
matic  Table  for  large  Hollow 
Blocks.  It  will  handle  blocks  as 
large  as  18  inches  wide  by  9  inches 
high.  The  length  of  cut  can  be 
anything  desired,  from  9  inches  to 
18  inches.  Fitted  with  roller  rack 
delivery. 


Bensing  Automatic  Table 
for  cutting  Hollow  Blocks, 
Face  Blocks  or  Hollow  Fire 
Proofing.  It  will  handle 
blocks  11  inches  high  by  12 
inches  wide,  and  will  cut  in 
multiples.  It  has  belt  de¬ 
livery. 


This  Bensing  Automatic  Table 
has  roller  rack  delivery  and 
friction  driving  device.  Can  be 
built  for  any  multiple,  and  will 
handle  blocks  11  inches  high  by 
13  inches  wide. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Isn’t  This  a  Fair  Proposition? 

Let  the  Screen  Pay  the  Cost,  That’s  the 
Way  We  Sell  Them. 


The  Perfect  Clay  Screen  will  pay  the  cost  of  installing  in 
six  months.  You  pay  us  as  the  screen  earns  the  money.  We 
know  what  the  results  will  be,  and  therefore  are  willing  to 
give  you  our  iron-clad  guarantee.  Why  put  up  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  screening  methods  when  we  take  all  the  risk. 

The  Perfect  Clay  Screen  improves  the  product,  increases 
capacity,  saves  labor  and  fuel.  Do  not  delay,  get  a  Perfect 
Clay  Screen  and  be  happy. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


LAKEWOOD 


Mr.  Cl  ay  worker,  sit  down  now  and  write  us  what 
new  equipment  your  plant  needs  for  economical 
handling  of  material.  If  you  need  some  clay  dump 
cars,  turntables,  dryer  cars,  portable  track,  switches 
or  other  i  kings,  don’t  delay  another  day,  but  write  us 
at  once.  Have  you  considered  using  electricity  with 
electric  transfer  cars  for  transportation?  Write  now 
for  information. 


LINE 


Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Branches  1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
1205  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 


All  Around  .Dump  Car 


Soft  Mud  Rack  Car 


Tranrfer 


Double  Deck  Dryer 
Car 


241.  Two  Way  Dump  Car. 
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RETURN  TRAP 


insure  against  sluggish  steam  dryers.  Automatically  return 

every  bit  of  condensation  directly  to  the  boiler . 

No  boiler  feed  pumps  or  vacuum  system 
needed  where  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  are 
at  work.  Every  tilt  means  a  saving  of 
heat  units  in  the  condensation. 

Why  cool  down  the  condensation  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  pump?  Use  “Detroit”  Re¬ 
turn  Traps  and  return  direct  to  the  boiler 
at  practically  the  temperature  at  which  it 
is  condensed. 

Heating  feed  water  costs  money. 

“Detroit”  Traps  benefit  the  brickmaker. 

Pumps  help  the  coal  dealer. 

Trap  Book  No.  266— C.W.  goes  into  detail. 

Yours  upon  request. 


Patented 


“Sirocco”  Induced  Draft  Fan. 


TRADE  mark 


Pans  for  Waste  heat  Dryers  and  induced 
Draft  on  Brick  Kilns. 

The  advantages  of  “Sirocco”  Fans  for  brickyard  work  lie 
in  the  great  power  saving  quality  and  low  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation. 

The  speeds  of  “Sirocco”  Fans  are  suitable  for  direct  con¬ 
nection  to  reciprocating  engines,  turbines  or  electric  mo¬ 
tors. 

“Sirocco”  Fans  direct  connected  to  “ABC”  Vertical  En¬ 
closed  Self-Oiling  Engines  make  economical  steam  driven 
ou  fits. 

“Sirocco”  Bulletin  No.  284==C.W.  upon  request. 


A  skilled  engineering  staff  awaits  the  opportunity  to  assist  you  in  boosting 
your  production  and  reducing  your  costs. 

American  Blower  Gompany 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
U.  S  .  A 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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End=Cut  or  Side=Cut  Street  Pavers 

CHAMBERS  the(Ocine  MACHINES 


For  Both  Methods  of  Manufacture. 


KEYSTONE  REPRESS. 

A  direct  acting  Crank  Press,  with  a  very  smooth  and  easy  feed  and  delivery 
mechanism  in  exact  time  with  the  pressing  machinery. 

A  strong  and  powerful  press  with  shaft  diameters  and  all  wearing  surfaces  of 
liberal  dimensions.  Cam  roller  5%  inches  diameter  on  pin  of  large  diameter  and  of 
easy  access.  Hardened  steel  faced  cam. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  F»/\.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CL>t1£/~~WO 


RAIL, 

SWITCHES, 

FROGS. 

THE 


CURS  FOR  BRIGKYHRDS 


TDRNTBBLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 


CEE  VE 


,  QUARRIES,  CER1ENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  Sc  MFG.  CO. 

<&■ 

LAND,  OHIO 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Dlerkin  Co. 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  ‘Pioneer’  Wet  Pan 
Is  the  best  known  to  man.” 


“Pioneer  has  no  Peer.” 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can’t  do.” 


‘Make  things  from  Clay  the 
‘Pioneer’s’  way.” 


“Established  Eighteen-Sixty 
Five, 

But  growing  fast  and  much 
alive.” 


SOME  PLANTS  WE  INSTALLED 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal . 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  T'hrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van- 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

1  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

1  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen— all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

If  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

If  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish 
During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

what^fon  ^  ““  °f  sheets’  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 

1  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


CONVINCED 


that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement,  it  is  our  practice 
to  give  to  each  drying  problem  the  individual  study  and  treatment 
it  requires,  thus  insuring  successful  results. 

That  our  efforts  have  been  appreciated  by  the  clayworkers  of  the 
country  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  the  LEADERS  in 
America  in  the  designing  of  complete  plants  and  the  installing  of 
Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  Western  manu¬ 
facture. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price." 


OUR  NEW  FOUR=MOLD  “SPECIAL”  HEAVY  DUTY  BOYD  PRESS. 

Our  BALANCED-PRESSURE  improvement  automatically  equalizes  the  pressure  on 
the  brick  through  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  producing  brick  of  uniform  density  throughout 
and  FREE  from  granulated  surfaces  or  soft  centers  and  with  good,  hard  corners  and  edges. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL* 
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STANDARD  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


BALANCED-PRESSURE 

The  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  having  this  feature.  Patent  on  this  improvement  just  issued. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


CUT 

GEARING. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  ANDERSON,  IIND. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  In  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


All  Machines 


Are 


Equipped  With 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Antomatio  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting-  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  c. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Pire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dump  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wallace  Mach.  &  Foundry  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Heald,  G.  W. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
VVurz  &  Hillenbrand. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  &  Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mittler,  P. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Brickyard  Engineering. 

Heald,  G.  W. 

Buffing  Machine. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin.  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  The  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Fnrnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  and  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Co.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Fower  Fresses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Holsts. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin.  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss,  J.  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Bands. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Oil  Burners. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Tate  Jones  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans  (dry  and  wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 
Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  and  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry  and  Mach.  Wka. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  and  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Hetherington  and  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

according  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  372.) 
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For  Highest  Grade  Press  Brick 
and  Roofing  Tile  you  must  have 

The  Best  Machinery. 

The  Qrath 

Brick  Presses  and 
Roofing  Tile 
Machinery 

Are  Best,  Simplest  and  Strongest 
and  the  Prices  are  Right. 

We  Sell  the 

Schurs  Oil  Burners 

for  kilns  of  all  kinds,  also  boilers. 

The  Schurs  Burners  are  the  Simplest 
in  the  market.  Only  three  parts  to 
burner.  Will  give  better  results  with 
less  oil  than  any  burner  made.  Price 
right.  Over  6,000  in  use. 


over 


>v 

We  Lead  All  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Over  25  Years’  Experience. 

Our  Single  Down  Draft  Kilns  burn  ALL  No.  1  Face-Paving  or  Fire  Brick.  NO 
burnt  or  soft  brick  in  kiln. 

Our  Style  A.  Continuous  Down  Draft  Chamber  Kiln.  For  use  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 
Our  Style  B.  For  use  of  producer  gas. 

Our  Style  C.  For  use  of  wood  or  coal  direct.  No  smoke  made.  All  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  used. 

Our  Continuous  Kilns  are  fired  from  both  sides,  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  The  waste 

heat  is  applied  at  sides,  bottom  and  top,  heating  up  uniformly,  and  insuring  uniform 
burns  without  losses. 

Our  Kiln  Furnaces  are  simple,  easy  to  handle,  burn  the  smoke,  prevent  cracked  ware 
and  slack  or  pea  coal  will  give  better  results  than  lump  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces. 


For  further  information  write 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
QRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


Long  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Suppy  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  and  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Metal 
Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Stevenson  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson,  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 

Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  &  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machinery  Co. 


Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fry.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

i  mnn  amw 

Every  clay  worker  in  the  land  should  have  a  copy 

of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain  and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  This  comprehensive  booK 
should  be  in  every  clayworKer’s  library. 

Price  $2.00. 

Sold  Only  by  T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Work  kr. 
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FIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STE.E.LE,  <S  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  Tiif  Ci.av  Woicki  h 
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THEW 


M iMn 


f\\ 


HORIZONTAL  CROWDING  MOTION 


11 


SHOVELS 


For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

1  HEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOYEL  ANYWHERE 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 
Wire  Cables  Used  Instead  of 
Chains.  Strictly  First  Class  in 
Every  Detail.  Made  in  Five 
Sizes.  Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 
or  Traction  Wheels.  , 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  information. 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  %  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  \%  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  MOST  RAPID  AND 
ECONOMICAL  METHOD 


of  handling  the  product  of  a  brick  kiln.  Above  view  shows  how  brick  are  now 
conveyed  from  point  to  point  or  loaded  on  cars  by  means  of  the  MATHEWS 
GRAVITY  BRICK  CARRIER,  a  wonderful  yet  simple  labor-saving  device  which 
has  effected  a  large  reduction  in  the  expense  of  handling  brick,  tile,  etc.  Picture 
was  taken  in  the  plant  of  the  Leavittsburg  Brick  Co.,  Leavittsburg,  Ohio.  This 
company  writes  that  our  Carrier  has  reduced  their  loading  expense  one-half  over 
the  old  method,  besides  enabling  them  to  load  more  cars  in  a  day  than  was  possible 
under  the  former  conditions. 

Carrier  consists  of  steel  rollers  set  in  steel  frames  of  four  and  eight  ft.  lengths. 
Sections  may  be  coupled  together  forming  a  line  of  any  desired  length,  adjusted  to 
a  slight  grade,  over  which  brick  will  travel  by  their  own  weight — rapidly — without 
chipping  or  breaking. 

Increase  your  output  and  your  profit  by  installing  our  Carrier  system. 

Write  for  catalog  or  any  special  information  desired. 


Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Offices  in  all  leading  American  cities, 
r  |  BRITISH  MATHEWS,  Ltd,  London,  Eng. 

Foreign  Factories.  |  CANADIAN  MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association! 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.”  tt 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Permanent  Roadway.”  I 

^Addr^sJA/|LL^^^LA^^or^spondm^ecretary^^26^^^^^omotiv^^E^ND^OHio.^J 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

flhawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yatea,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltrlfled  Siiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paying  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  1 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 

Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime.  | 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent,  | 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft.  Worth,  TeXM.  f| 

•  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  founE'aW^  I 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  Ilf. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company,  | 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block.  1 

Danville,  Ill.  1 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES.  | 

PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAM1C  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Ali)  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  hy  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVINF BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Murphysbor©  Paving 
BricR  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 


Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 


MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


WEARS  SMOOTHLY  WITHOUT  CHIPPING. 


The  Deckman=Duty  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“Best  Paving  BlocK  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

.  Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials.”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

•  Clinton  Paving 

Brick.  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  tha  Highest  Quality  af 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

r 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pii*e  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  tbe  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR, 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  aod  Maoaier) 

P  O. Box 413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

m 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

T  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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TWO  LETTERS 

that  illustrate  how  the  difference  between  the  right  Drier 
and  the  wrong  Drier  may  mean  the  difference  betw  een  pre-fit 
and  loss — success  and  failure. 


A  Case  Where  Loss  Was 
Turned  into  Profit. 

“In  answer  to  your  question  relative  to 
the  value  we  place  on  The  Standard  Drier 
as  compared  to  the  Waste  Heat  equipment, 
will  say  that  if  we  had  put  in  -your  Drier 
when  we  commenced  business  we  would 
have  been  several  thousand  dollars  to  the 
good.  We  were  compelled  to  take  out  the 
Waste  Heat  System,  after  working  with  it 
several  months,  and  replaced  it  with  the 
equipment  bought  of  you.  We  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results  we  get  from  your 
Drier;  it  is  all  we  could  ask  for.’’ 

(NAME  ON  REQUEST.) 


££&£  . 


The  Standard  Drier  carries  the  strong¬ 
est,  fairest  guaranty  of  satisfaction  that  ever 
went  with  any  drying  equipment.  It’s  a 
guaranty  that  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the 
Drier  and  us  to  make  good. 


A  Case  Where  Failure  Was 
Changed  to  Success. 

“The  Standard  Drier  does  even  better 
than  you  guaranteed.  This  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  us,  as  our  first  experience  with  Driers 
was  very  discouraging — in  fact,  a  failure. 
The  great  mistake  we  made  was  in  consider¬ 
ing  a  proposition  from  and  awarding  a  con¬ 
tract  to  a  party  who  made  us  a  lower  price 
than  yours,  on  our  first  Drier.  -  In  buying  the 
second  time  we  did  not  consider  a  bid  from 
the  first  bidder  at  all.  There  is  no  compar¬ 
ison  between  the  two  Driers,  either  in  equip¬ 
ment,  workmanship  or  system.’’ 

(NAME  ON  REQUEST.) 


The  Standard 
Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier 


Our  catalog  contains  letters  from  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  these  letters  and 
learn  what  The  Standard  Drier  is  doing  for 
others.  Write  for  the  catalog. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,I54str«^r,y  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LYI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1911. 


No.  5. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobker. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  BRICK  HOME. 


A  Type  of  Low  Cost,  Fireproof  Home  Which  is  Much  Cheaper 
and  Better  Than  a  Frame  House. 


THE  AVERAGE  HOME  BUILDER  is  realizing  more  and 
more  the  real  value  of  burned  clay  products  both  from 
an  artistic  and  commercial  viewpoint.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  Indianapolis,  where  brick-built  homes  are  now 


the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Well  burned  clay  products  are 
much  in  demand  and  architects  are  using  every  architec¬ 
tural  effect  possible  to  satisfy  the  owner.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  now  whether  or  not  he  will  build  of  brick,  the  usual 
query  is,  how  can  you  give  me  a  different  effect  than  Mr. 
So  and  So  has  in  his  brick  work? 

A  very  attractive  brick  residence  is  that  of  Dr.  George 
E.  Hunt,  located  in  the  new  addition  called  “Brodleigh”  at 
3818  North  Delaware  street.  The  house  is  unique  in  de¬ 
sign  and  has  created  a  great  deal  of  comment  on  account  of 
its  pleasant  homelike  appearance,  beautiful  brick  work  and 
unusual  features. 


The  house  was  built  of  the  new  tile  construction,  hollow 
terra  cotta  building  blocks  or  tiles  for  all  walls  and  parti¬ 
tions.  The  hollow  tile  were  furnished  by  the  Vigo  Clay 
Company,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  first  story  exterior 
walls  were  veneered  with  a  dark  reddish-brown  pressed  brick 
made  by  The  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.  The  back¬ 
ing  tile  were  of  the  size  necessary  to  give  the  required 
thickness.  As  the  second  story  exterior  wall  was  plastered 
a  tile  of  greater  thickness  was  used  which  extended  over 
the  brick  veneering.  The  brick  veneer  was  bonded  with  the 


tiles  by  metal  ties,  making  a  solid  masonry  wall,  the  first 
story  wall  being  thirteen  inches  in  thickness  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  was  but  nine. 

A  snow-white  plaster  was  applied  to  the  upper  story  tile 
making  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  reddish-brown  pressed 
brick  below,  the  red  roofing  tile  above,  and  the  exposed  wood¬ 
work  which  was  finished  in  the  rough  and  stained  a  dark 
brown. 

Both  exterior  and  interior  plaster  was  applied  directly 
onto  the  tile,  which  is  semi-porous  and  forms  the  best  foun¬ 
dation  for  plaster.  Especially  is  this  true  for  exterior 
plaster,  as  all  other  foundations  will  sooner  or  later  fail. 
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due  either  to  shrinkage  or  deterioration.  After  this  house 
was  two  years  old,  a  leak  that  developed  in  the  roof  over 
the  garage  made  it  necessary  to  cut  away  some  of  the  plas¬ 
ter  around  the  flashing.  The  plaster  had  such  a  firm  hold 
on  the  tile  that  it  had  to  be  chipped  off  with  a  chisel  in  small 
particles.  The  hollow  clay  semi-porous  tile  is  far  superior 
to  metal  or  wooden  lathe  for  the  reason  that  the  metal  lathe 
will  rust  and  unless  placed  on  steel  studs,  the  shrinkage  in 
the  wooden  frame  will  crack  the  plaster,  while  exterior 
plaster  on  wooden  lathe  can  never  be  relied  upon.  The  In¬ 
terior  plaster  applied  directly  on  the  tile  walls  did  away 
with  the  necessity  of  wooden  lathe  and  furring  and  had  the 
same  advantages  as  on  the  exterior. 

The  cost  of  this  construction  is  no  greater  than  brick 
veneer  on  a  frame  building  and,  therefore,  for  the  same  cost 
one  can  secure  a  fireproof  structure  which  is  far  superior 
to  a  frame  building.  A  few  points  of  superiority  in  this 
type  of  house  over  the  frame  structure  are: 

1st. — It  has  a  more  substantial  appearance. 

2nd — A  better  fire  risk  and  lower  insurance  rate. 

3rd — No  shrinkage  or  settlement  in  the  exterior  walls, 


living  room,  makes  it  possible  to  throw  the  two  rooms  and 
hallway  together  for  entertaining  purposes 

The  entrance  to  the  dining  room  is  equipped  with  glass 
doors  through  which  a  view  of  the  room  can  be  had.  The 
living  room  is  finished  in  mahogany,  while  an  attractive 
reddish-brown  brick  fireplace  (harmonizing  with  the  ma¬ 
hogany)  makes  the  room  most  inviting.  The  hallway  and 
dining  room  are  finished  in  mission,  the  dining  room  ceiling 
being  beamed  as  is  generally  the  case  now-a-days. 

The  bed  rooms  are  finished,  for  the  most  part,  in  white 
enamel  with  mahogany  doors,  while  the  bath  room  floor  and 
wainscoting  is  in  encaustic  tile. 

An  unusual  feature  in  this  house  is  the  garage  built  as 
an  annex,  with  direct  entrance  from  garage  to  house  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  fire  door.  The  roof  of  the  garage  is  flat  and  has 
been  converted  into  a  roof  garden  which  is  reached  from  the 
second  floor.  The  garage  is  about  20  x  20. 

The  basement  walls  are  all  of  impervious  clay  tile  on 
concrete  footings.  The  floors  are  of  cement.  The  house  is 
furnished  with  hardwood  floors  and  modern  plumbing 
throughout. 


View  of  the  Hunt  Home  Under  Construction,  Showing  Detail  of  Tile  Work. 


making  the  structure  most  durable  and  permanent,  reliev¬ 
ing  the  cracking  of  plaster  on  the  interior. 

4th — More  weatherproof — the  hollow  spaces  in  the  wall 
keep  the  dampness  from  penetrating  and  is  Insulation  from 
both  heat  and  cold,  making  the  home  more  hygienic. 

5th — More  economical  in  the  long  run,  as  the  life  of  such 
a  structure  is  many  times  longer  than  frame  and  does  away 
with  the  painting  and  repairs. 

6th — The  floors  can  be  made  of  tile  and  concrete,  which 
at  a  very  little  cost  over  the  usual  construction  would  make 
an  absolutely  fireproof  house. 

7th — With  the  use  of  this  construction,  the  variety  in 
exterior  design  and  effect  is  almost  unlimited,  as  almost 
any  style  or  design  of  architecture  can  be  carried  out  to  suit 
the  personal  desires  of  the  owner. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Hunt  home  is  the 
center  hallway  opening  out  onto  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
This  permits  a  large  living  room  extending  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  house  and  making  the  front  porch  more  private. 

The  stairway  leading  up  out  of  the  hall  is  most  attractive, 
while  the  dining  room  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  living 
room,  with  double  doors  corresponding  with  entrance  of 


This  house  cost  $9,500  complete,  including  plumbing,  heat¬ 
ing  and  electric  features. 

Brubaker  &  Stern,  prominent  architects  of  Indianapolis, 
have  received  many  compliments  for  designing  this  splen¬ 
did  home. 

BRICK  NOTES  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Victoria,  in  British  Columbia,  has  been  doing  a  fair  share 
of  brick  using  during  the  fall  and  seems  to  be  on  a  sort  of 
building  boom  generally.  The  city  council  not  long  ago 
awarded  a  contract  to  Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans  for  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  vitrified  brick  at  thirty-one  dollars  per 
thousand.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  this,  two  mil¬ 
lion  more  brick  will  be  required  to  complete  extensive  sewer 
work  now  under  way  in  this  city.  The  brick  being  used  is 
only  for  a  lower  portion  of  the  big  sewers,  which  covers 
over  thirty  miles,  but  which  costs  over  $500,000  and  on  which 
1,100  men  are  now  employed. 

The.  city  is  also  planning  some  school  buildings,  which., 
it  is  said,  will  be  up-to-date  and  furnished  with  the  latest 
improvements,  and  that  American  contractors  and  dealers 
can  secure  particulars  from  the  secretary  of  the  school  board. 
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FIRE— A  CRIME. 


BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK. 


THANK  HEAVEN,  the  campaign  that  has  been  so  zeal¬ 
ously  waged  by  a  few  technical  journals  and  “Fire 
Prevention”  cranks,  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  battle 
cry  of  “Better  Buildings,”  “better  laws,”  “less  fire,”  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  architects,  the  engineers,  a  few  builders, 
several  noted  magazine  writers  and,  last  but  far  from  least, 
the  editors  of  the  daily  papers.  When  once  the  latter  are  en¬ 
listed  in  behalf  of  any  movement  we  can  count  that  move¬ 
ment  a  success.  True,  we  are  so  far  gone  now  in  the  line 
of  combustible  construction,  we  had  such  an  heritage  of  it 
and  will  leave  such  another  that  there  is  assured  yet  a  long 
spell,  perhaps  thirty  years,  of  disastrous  possibilities  in  the 
form  of  great  conflagrations  and  disheartening  single  fires. 
But  all  this  agitation  will  certainly  lead  to  one  grand  result, 
namely,  that  the  law  and  our  good  sense  will  not  permit  us 
to  add  any  more  fuel  to  be  consumed  by  those  fires  that  are 
bound  to  occur. 

A  few  years  ago  the  newspapers  reluctantly  gave  us  a 
paragraph  once  in  a  great  while  in  which  to  deliver  a  wee 
message  on  “Fire  Prevention;”  today  there  is  McClure’s  car¬ 
rying  on  a  series  of  rousing  fire  articles — splendidly  written, 


net  on  the  cost  of  that  building.  By  the  same  reasoning  it 
would  have  been  a  saving  to  have  invested  that  $10,000,000,000 
more  than  we  did  put  into  our  present  buildings  and  have 
made  them  fire-resisting  enough  so  that  yearly  tax  or  interest 
of  nearly  $500,000,000  would  not  have  been  necessary.  It 
certainly  is  time  that  drastic  action  be  taken  in  the  matters 
for  our  fire  losses,  great  conflagrations  and  consequent  dis¬ 
turbances  of  business— -not  to  mention  the  attendant  loss  of 
life — have  grown  unbearable,  ruinous,  a  menace  to  our  na¬ 
tional  well-being. 

One  more  reform  printer’s  ink  may  accomplish  and  that  is 
the  correction  of  an  ill  that  it  has  helped  and  is  helping 
along.  Briefly:  The  one  great  measure  of  fire  prevention 
that  all  can  understand  is  that  of  not  adding  more  fuel,  or, 
in  other  words,  getting  away  from  the  wood  habit.  Today 
we  can  build,  even  our  homes,  of  brick,  of  fireproof  tile,  of 
concrete,  we  floor  them  with  cement  or  tile  or  composition, 
our  doors  and  interior  trim  can  be  of  steel,  just  as  handsome 
as  and  far  more  satisfactory  than  wood.  There  is  also  splen¬ 
did  steel  furniture  and  our  decorations  may  be  of  color  in¬ 
stead  of  wood  paneling  and  wainscoting — kindling  for  fire. 

To  stick  to  the  wood  habit  is  criminal.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  that  is  recognized  and  prohibited.  But  meantime  it  is 
a  habit.  “It  is  notably  difficult,”  writes  Auditor  Darst,  of 
West  Virginia,  “to  awaken  the  adult  mind  to  a  sense  of  dan¬ 
ger  arising  from  familiar  sources.  The  tendency  is  to  take 
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so  full  of  meat  that  the  most  callous  is  bound  to  stop  and 
think.  Newspaper  syndicates  are  scattering  columns  of  fire 
material  to  hundreds  of  papers  and  the  editors  themselves 
are  writing  clear,  terse  and  pointed  editorials  on  the  subject; 
not  now  and  then  after  some  unusual  fire  excitement,  but  in 
with  the  other  great  questions  of  the  day,  treated  analytically, 
logically.  A  week  ago,  just  for  a  test,  I  had  the  weeklies  and 
dailies,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  read  one  day  for 
lire  matter.  Oue  hundred  and  eighteen  had  some  sensible 
comment  or  news  note  about  fire,  ten  gave  some  sort  of  fire- 
prevention  advice  and  six  had  editorials  regarding  fire  waste, 
fire  insurance  or  some  allied  subject.  The  nation  should  be 
thankful  for  such  educational  matter. 

Ex-Chief  Croker,  of  New  York,  makes  the  statement  that 
last  year  his  department  cost  $8,000,000  for  maintenance,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc. — the  fire  loss  was  just  about  another  $8,000,000  and 
yet  the  city  expended  less  than  $15,000  on  fire  prevention! 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  within  five  years  New  York  City 
■will  be  spending  $2,000,000  a  year  on  prevention  and  that  will 
effect  a  cumulative  saving  of  $20,000,000.  Think  of  it,  the 
total  of  our  fire  lossses  (six  and  seven  times  greater  than 
those  of  any  European  nation)  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  our  fire  departments,  curative  measures,  constitute  a  sum 
that,  paid  out  or  lost  every  year  is  equivalent  to  interest  at 
five  per  cent  on  nearly  $10,000,000,000! 

The  Government  or  a  wise  investor  will  every  time  invest 
in  a  building  rather  than  pay  rent  that  equals  five  per  cent. 


dangers  with  which  one  is  daily  associated  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  to  spend  little  thought  or  effort  toward  improving 
the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  them.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  public  school  instruction  in  fire  prevention  had 
been  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago  the  present  fire  waste  would 
have  been  much  less.  The  juvenile  mind  is  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  training  than  the  mind  of  the  matured  man  whose 
opinions  are  settled  and  confirmed.  Our  schools  are  one  of 
the  greatest  mediums  for  molding  characters.  Should  not 
then  this  subject  of  great  and  increasing  practical  economic 
importance  be  included  in  the  public  school  training  of  our 
children?  It  is  an  intensely  practical  subject  because  it  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  means 
that  in  manhood  they  will  lose  less  by  fire,  and  then  they 
will  receive  fire  protection  at  much  lower  rates  than  are 
possible  today.”  That  instruction  has  been  neglected.  They 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  its  value  and  are  attending  to 
it  a  little.  Besides  the  schools  there  is  another  and  even  more 
powerful  educator — the  press.  Yet,  art  journals,  ladies’  maga¬ 
zines  and  even  newspapers  go  merrily  on  publishing  designs 
of  beautiful  bungalows,  cottages  and  what  not,  all  of  wood, 
jig-sawed  and  ornamented,  shingled  and  well  creosoted  and 
oiled  and  varnished  to  insure  a  good  blaze  when  once  started, 
and  those  journals  seem  to  think  they  are  helpful  to  their 
readers,  their  constituents,  by  aiding  and  abetting  and  urging 
them  to  keep  up  the  wood  habit! 

Those  same  journals  would  take  ten  kinds  of  fits  if  you 
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asked  them  to  advertise  whiskey,  dives  and  such,  yet  they  go 
right  on. in  their  virtuous  path,  advertising  death  and  disease¬ 
dealing  construction,  buildings  that  become  a  charge  upon  the 
entire  community  and  that  cost  each  community  three  times 
as  much  as  would  the  policing  of  the  “widest  open”  town  one 
can  imagine.  It’s  all  wrong.  Perhaps  I’m  an  extremist,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  just  as  bad  as 
pandering  to  any  other  kind  of  viciousness.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  journal  devoting  a  half-column  editorially  to  a  fire 
prevention  harangue  when  on  another  page  there  will  be  a 
three-column  cut  of  a  wooden  contraption  that  is  lauded  and 
puffed  and  guaranteed  to  cost  “all  complete  and  ready  for 
occupancy”  not  more  than  $4,263? 

Perhaps  the  editors  have  not  thought  of  that.  Perhaps 
it  needs  but  the  suggestion  and  they’ll  see  the  point,  real¬ 
ize  the  wrong  they  are  doing  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  The 


Plate  474. 

Clay  Mining  at  Siegersdorf,  Silesia,  Germany. 


Plate  475. 

Clay  Pit  near  Siegersdorf,  Silesia,  Germany,  About  12  Miles 

from  Bunzlau. 


ladies’  journals  are  the  worst  offenders.  And  they  could  do 
so  much  good.  Perhaps  our  humble  prayers  will  have  some 
effect  and  mayhap  before  long  we  will  see  them  offering  de¬ 
signs  for  and  urging  the  building  of  fireproof,  unburnable, 
safe,  real  homes  instead  of  the  tinder  boxes  that  have  so 
long  been  the  fashion,  a  fashion  they  have  been  guilty  of 
fostering,  of  sustaining,  almost  of  creating. — American  Con¬ 
tractor. 

Messrs.  Thomas  R.  Harsha  and  L.  Auberger,  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pottery  business  in  Bast  Liverpool,  Ohio,  re¬ 
cently  moved  eighteen  families,  of  which  the  heads  were 
skilled  pottery  operatives,  from  the  Ohio  point  to  Athens, 
Ga.,  where  Messrs.  Harsha  and  Auberger  are  now  engaged 
in  a  similar  undertaking,  one  of  the  first  established  in  the 
south.  The  Athens  enterprise  is  known  as  the  Athens  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  and  is  turning  out  a  very  fine  grade  of  china- 
ware. 


CLAY  AND  KAOLIN  MINING  IN  EUROPE.* 


By  Arthur  S  Watts,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  MINING  METHODS  of  Europe  are,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  far  more  primitive  than  those  practiced  in 
our  own  country,  but  whatever  the  method  employed, 
the  result  is  always  the  best  product  obtainable  from  the 
material  at  hand.  No  matter  how  great  a  saving  can  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  some  mechanical  device,  the  labor- 
saver  is  unconditionally  condemned,  if  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  in  any  way  endangered  by  its  introduction. 

Failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  considera¬ 
tion  is,  to  my  mind,  responsible  for  many  of  the  failures  in 
the  exploitation  of  our  American  clays  and  kaolins.  The 


Plate  476. 

Pine  Stoneware  Clay  Mining  near  Bunzlau,  Silesia,  Germany. 


Plate  477. 

Typical  Kaolin  Mine  from  the  Zettlitz  District  Near 
Carslbad,  Bohemia. 


universal  complaint  with  American  materials  is  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity. 

If  our  clay  miners  were  confronted  with  half  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  hamper  some  of  our  European  cousins,  I  doubt  if 
they  would  attempt  to  mine  clay  at  all. 

Clay  Mining  of  Silesia,  East  Germany. 

In  Silesia,  East  Germany,  is  an  enormous  area  of  use¬ 
ful  clays  varying  from  a  very  short  but  excellent  fire  clay 
to  a  very  plastic  potter’s  clay.  At  Siegersdorf,  about  12  miles 
from  Bunzlau,  are  large  workings  of  the  average  run  of  this 
clay  which  carries  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  fine  sand  and 
a  small  content  of  alkali  and  lime,  so  that  it  forms  alone  a 
rather  short  open  body.  The  illustrations  (Nos.  474  and 
475)  show  the  method  of  working.  The  overburden  consists 

♦Reprint  from  Transactions  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 
Vol.  XIII.  Copyright  by  American  Ceramic  Society. 
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or  from  20  to  40  feet  of  sand  with  a  small  surface  covering 
of  loam.  This  is  removed  by  the  simplest  pick  and  shovel 
method  and  loadfcd  into  cars  and  hauled  from  the  working 
by  a  small  locomotive.  When  the  overburden  is  reduced  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  clay,  the  operation  is  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  clay  is  about  to  be  removed,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  exposure  of  the  clay  to  contamination  with  foreign 
substances  or  the  infiltration  of  iron  bearing  water. 

The  clay  deposits  are  clean  and  uniform  in  quality 
throughout  any  given  strata,  although  the  various  strata 
may  differ  considerably  in  composition  and  properties.  Each 
stratum  is  carefully  worked  so  that  no  mixing  of  different 
clays  may  occur.  When  a  bench  is  broken  down,  the  clay 
is  sorted  by  women  and  any  material  from  upper  or  lower 
benches  which  may  be  found  is  removed.  These  women 
also  assist  in  loading  it  by  hand  into  cars  and  it  is  hauled 


Plate  478. 

Kaolin  Mines  Belonging  to  J.  Elias  &  Co.,  Prag,  Austria.  Lo¬ 
cated  at  Podersam,  about  60  Miles  due 
east  from  Carlsbad. 


Plate  481. 

View  of  Kaolin  Beds  at  St.  Yrieix,  France,  About  25  Miles 

South  of  Limoges. 


original  state  it  furnishes  a  splendid  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stew-crocks  and  jars,  and  in  the  hundreds  of  one- 
kiln  pot-shops  throughout  this  section,  the  horse-mill  is 
the  only  clay-preparing  apparatus  employed.  The  mining 
of  this  clay  is  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  working,  since  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
a  shaft  sunk  perpendicularly  into  the  earth  and  surmounted 
by  a  simple  hand-windlass  for  elevating  the  material  to  the 
surface  (No.  476).  The  shaft  is  rarely  more  than  6  feet 
square  and  to  ventilate  the  mine  a  wooden  air  flue  is  sunk 
in  onq  corner,  its  mouth  extending  above  the  shed  roof.  The 
shaft  is  sunk  with  the  greatest  care  and  thoroughly  cribbed 
from  top  to  bottom.  Between  all  cribbing  and  the  face  of 
the  shaft,  a  layer  of  spruce  or  hemlock  boughs  is  placed  to 


Plate  483. 

View  of  the  Kaolin  Mine  at  Montagnac,  near  St.  Yrieix, 

France. 


up  an  incline  to  the  various  drying  sheds,  or  weathering 
platforms,  where  it  is  stored  until  shipped.  The  clay  here 
is  suited  for  No.  2  fire  brick  and  terra  cotta,  the  best  grade 
being  used  for  cheap  glazed  wall  tile,  so  much  used  in 

Europe. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  deposits  and  also  to 
the  south  of  Bunzlau  are  beds  of  Fein  Steinzug  Ton  (fine 
stoneware  clay).  This  clay  is  much  fatter  than  the  fire 
clay  and,  when  washed  free  from  sand,  burns  to  a  dense 
gray  body  at  cone  10  to  12.  As  mined,  however,  it  con¬ 
tains  considerable  coarse  sand  which  must  be  removed  if 
it  is  to  be  used  for  the  better  grades  of  pottery,  but  in  its 


insure  against  any  overburden  material  sifting  down  into 
the  workings. 

The  clay,  which  is  found  between  two  soft  sand  stones, 
is  mined  with  pick  and  shovel,  lifted  to  the  surface  in  a 
hoist  bucket,  dumped  into  a  car  and  removed  to  the  weath¬ 
ering  platform  where  it  is  spread  in  a  layer  from  2  to  21/4 
feet  deep  to  weather  for  a  season.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
its  value  can  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  iron  discolora¬ 
tion  shown. 

Some  of  these  shafts  are  being  worked  where  surface 
mining  could  be  operated  much  more  cheaply,  but  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  clay  is  so  small  that  property  owners  will 
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Plate  484. 

View  of  a  Kaolin  Mine  at  Montagnac,  near  St.  Yrieix,  France. 


Plate  468. 

China  Clay  Mines  of  the  Bloomdale  China  Clay  Company, 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  England. 

not  permit  open  mining,  since  it  ruins  the  land  for  agricul¬ 
ture  for  many  generations,  while  the  shaft,  on  being  aban¬ 
doned,  can  be  filled  and  leveled  off  and  the  land  goes  directly 
back  to  agriculture.  This  consideration  is  quite  important 
since  the  land  suited  for  agriculture  in  this  section  is  limited. 

The  most  important  kaolin  center  in  Germany  is  Halle 
on  the  Saal  River,  where  for  more  than  a  century,  the 


Plate  470. 

China  Clay  Mines  of  the  Bloomdale  China  Clay  Co.,  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall,  England.  General  View  of  the 
Hillside  of  Kaolinitic  Material. 


Plate  471. 

Pipe  Clay  Mines,  Devon  Clay  Company,  Newton  Abbot, 
Devonshire,  England. 


kaolin  for  the  Royal  Berlin  porcelain  has  been  obtained. 
The  kaolin  here  is  mined  by  open  pit,  the  deposit  being  a 
bed  of  sand  carrying  kaolin  and  by  sluice  washing,  as  much 
sand  as  possible  is  removed.  A  peculiarity  of  this  kaolin 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  fat  and  its  sand  content  is  so  fine 
grained  that  only  a  limited  portion  can  be  removed  by 
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.sluicing,  and  wherever  used  it  is  always  figured  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  kaolin  and  flint. 

Kaolin  Mining  at  Zettlitz,  Bohemia,  Austria. 

The  highest  grade  kaolin  mined  in  Europe,  and  probably 
in  the  world,  is  found  at  Zettlitz,  a  village  in  Bohemia, 
Austria,  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  Carlsbad,  the  famous 
health  resort. 

The  methods  employed  in  mining  are  exceedingly  crude, 
being  in  many  cases  the  same  as  the  shaft  mining  system  in 
Silesia,  and  even  in  the  most  improved  mines  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  only  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  steam  pump 
for  draining  the  mine,  and  a  steam  hoist.  Many  years  ago 
the  mining  of  this  kaolin  was  undertaken  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  the  vein  of  water  which  feeds  the  “Grosse  Spru- 
del”  at  Carlsbad  was  encountered,  and  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  was  the  leak  closed.  The  Au¬ 
strian  government  realized  the  danger  of  permanently  injur¬ 
ing  this  famous  and  valuable  spring,  and  forbade  open 
mining  in  future.  With  the  shaft  mining  as  operated  at 
Zettlitz,  of  which  No.  477  is  a  good  example,  only  a  limited 
amount  of  kaolin  can  be  removed  from  one  opening,  and, 


iron-bearing  clay  and  sand.  The  mining  here  is  all  by  open 
pits,  as  shown  in  No.  478,  and  operations  are  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  The  presence  of  modern  engineering  methods 
about  these  mines  is  very  noticeable,  but  the  same  care 
noted  in  all  operations  in  the  smaller  mines  is  also  appar¬ 
ent.  On  removing  the  overburden,  the  top  is  stripped  for 
a  considerable  distance,  but  a  thin  layer  is  left  immediately 
over  the  kaolin  to  protect  it  from  the  iron  or  dirt  which 
might  be  washed  in  by  rain.  Vast  banks  of  the  finest  clean 
sand  from  the  settling  tanks  border  the  pits  on  all  sides  to 
keep  out  all  surface  drainage  and  dirt,  and  a  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  of  ditches  drains  all  surface  water  away  from  the 
workings. 

The  deposit  is  65  to  75  per  cent  sand  and  is  loaded  di¬ 
rectly  into  wooden  cars  which  are  hauled  by  electrically 
driven  cable  out  of  the  mine  to  the  sifting  house.  Here  the 
process  of  separating  the  kaolin  from  the  sand  and  mica  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  sand  wheel,  a  mica  settling  tank 
and  fine-sand  settling  sluices  followed  by  the  final  settling 
tank  and  filter  presses.  From  the  filter  presses  the  clay 
goes  to  a  drying  house  where  warm  air  is  forced  by  fans 
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should  a  stream  of  water  be  encountered,  the  mine  can 
quickly  be  filled  and  closed.  The  kaolin  found  here  is  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  sand  and  a  small 
amount  of  muskovite,  and,  by  a  process  of  screening,  the 
coarsest  of  these  impurities  is  removed  at  the  better  op- 
eiated  mines.  The  large  white  pile  in  the  right  foreground 
of  the  picture  consists  of  this  refuse  sand.  The  crude  kaolin 
is  then  taken  to  commercial  mills,  where  it  is  refined  by 
means  of  settling  tanks  and  the  product  is  pressed  in  wooden 
filter  presses  and  dried  for  shipping.  The  chief  superiority  of 
the  Zettlitz  kaolin  over  the  Halle  kaolin  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  sand  and  mica  in  the  Zettlitz  material  is  coarse 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  removed  by  a  settling  process  until 
‘ess  than  4  per  cent  of  sand  remains. 

Kaolin  Mining  at  Pomeisel  Near  Pilsen,  Bohemia. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Pomeisel,  near  Pilsen,  is  this 
same  kaolin,  but  slightly  secondary  and  carrying  0.6  to  0.8 
Per  cent  lime,  while  at  Zettlitz  it  carries  a  maximum  of  0.1 
Per  cent.  The  deposits  at  Pomeisel  are  nearer  the  surface 
than  at  Zettlitz,  being  covered  in  places  by  only  a  few  feet  of 


through  the  clay  cakes  and  the  mass  is  quickly  dried.  The 
entire  process  is  carried  on  under  roof  and  with  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  avoid  dirt  and  dust  reaching  the  kaolin  either 
before  or  after  its  preparation. 

Kaolin  Mining  at  St.  Yrieix,  France. 

St.  Yrieix  is  the  center  of  the  kaolin-producing  terri¬ 
tory  of  France,  and  here  is  still  being  worked  a  treacherous 
'ein  of  kaolin  which  appears  and  disappears  along  the  face 
of  a  pegmatite  vein.  All  French  kaolin  exists  in  these 
pocket-like  deposits  which  demands  that  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  refuse  must  be  worked  over  in  following  the  vein 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pocket  of  sufficient  size  to  make 
mining  profitable.  Illustration  No.  481  shows  the  present 
workings  of  the  original  kaolin  mine  at  St.  Yrieix,  the  peg¬ 
matite  vein  rising  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  while  the 
soft  and  friable  kaolin  appears  in  the  lower  right  -  hand 
corner  and  rises  in  benches  almost  to  the  head  of  the  top 
of  the  pegmatite  cliff.  The  methods  of  mining  this  kaolin 
are  the  crudest  and  most  laborious  I  ever  saw,  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  final  product  is  a  kaolin  second  to 
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none  in  whiteness  and  purity.  The  process  of  winning  this 
famous  French  kaolin  is  better  observed  at  Montagnac,  3 
miles  east  of  St.  Yrieix,  where  the  workings  are  more  mod¬ 
ern  but  the  process  exactly  the  same.  One  of  these  mines 
I  show  you  in  picture  No.  483,  and  another  which  better 
shows  the  enormous  area  covered  in  following  this  peculiar 
kaolin  deposit  is  shown  in  No.  484.  In  the  former,  the  white 
of  the  workings  and  is  noticeable  from  the  clean  benches 
kaolin  is  seen  in  the  great  nugget  and  also  in  the  bank  be¬ 
yond.  In  the  latter  view  the  kaolin  deposit  is  in  the  center 
exposed  ready  for  removal  to  the  sorting  house  which  you 
see  rising  in  the  center  background.  The  process  of  work¬ 
ing  is  as  follows: 

When  a  trace  of  kaolin  is  found,  a  large  pit  is  started, 
clearing  the  earth  away  from  the  center  of  operation  and 
draining  the  surface  water  away  from  the  workings.  As 
soon  as  a  pocket  is  found,  all  the  loose  material  in  that 
portion  of  the  pit  is  cleared  away  and  a  cistern  is  sunk 
near  the  pocket  to  drain  off  all  the  water  possible  from  the 
kaolin..  The  sand  and  granite  refuse  about  the  kaolin  mass 
is  cleared  away  from  all  sides  so  that  it  stands  four  or  five 


with  their  sand  content  to  Limoges  or  Sevres.  For  porce¬ 
lain  bodies,  nothing  is  added  except  a  small  amount  of  feld¬ 
spar  or  flint,  or  both,  and  the  whole  is  ground  together  to 
the  desired  fineness. 

The  Limoges  district  is  peculiar  in  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  prepare  their  own  bodies  but  buy  them  ready 
for  the  kneading  machine  and  in  some  cases  ready  for  the 
jigger.  A  porcelain  body  factory  is  a  peculiar  and  interest¬ 
ing  place.  The  stock  consists  of  a  dozen  bins  of  various 
grade  kaolins  with  their  respective  content  of  sand,  and 
in  addition  to  this  a  stock  of  pegmatite,  flint  and  feldspar, 
all  quite  coarse.  The  grinding  is  all  done  in  chaser  mills 
made  from  barrels  and  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  fine  sand 
requires  about  24  hours. 

Pipe  Clay  Mining  at  Devonshire,  England. 

In  England,  the  mining  of  clays  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing.  The  mining  of  pipe-clays  at  Newton  Abbot  is  shown  in 
No.  471.  This  type  of  clay  lies  between  the  ball  clay  and 
the  semi-plastic  fire  clay  and  resembles  closely  the  plastic 
clay  mined  in  Germany.  All  pipe  clays  are  mined  by  open 
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feet  above  the  floor  of  the  pit.  All  is  then  made  scrup¬ 
ulously  clean  and  the  work  of  removing  the  kaolin  is  begun. 
For  this  part  of  the  work  women  and  old  men  are  employed 
entirely.  With  a  tray  about  20"  x  20"  x  5"  in  size,  they  seat 
themselves  about  the  kaolin  mound  and  with  a  common  steel 
table  knife  dig  off  chunks  about  the  size  of  an  egg  until 
they  have  their  tray  full.  This  they  carry  on  their  head  to 
the  sorting  shed  where  each  piece  is  carefully  cleaned  of 
every  particle  of  biotite,  and  also  of  any  lumps  of  unde¬ 
composed  granite  present.  The  product  is  like  meal  and 
has  been  sorted  during  the  process  of  cleaning  so  that  three 
grades  are  produced — the  pure  white,  the  cream  and  the 
buff.  The  latter  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  deposit 
and  includes  all  kaolin  that  is  stained  from  iron,  and  all 
of  the  material  from  the  surfaces  of  the  kaolin  mass.  Often 
in  the  center  of  a  great  block  of  white  kaolin  will  be  found 
a  crevice  filled  with  bright  golden  sand  and  kaolin.  The 
hand-sorting  enables  this  to  be  completely  removed  with 
little  or  no  loss  of  high-grade  kaolin.  The  kaolin  can  be 
washed  free  from  the  sand  and  mica,  if  desired,  but  this  is 
seldom  done,  the  different  grades  of  kaolin  being  shipped 


workings  and  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  keep  the 
product  free  from  foreign  substances.  The  clay  here  shown 
is  mined  in  two  benches,  the  upper  bench,  however,  being  of 
an  inferior  grade  and  only  the  lower  bench  is  mined  by 
true  pipe-clay  mining  methods.  The  digging  is  all  by  hand 
and  the  clay  is  taken  out  in  shelves  or  tiers.  A  spade  is  used 
to  cut  the  clay  in  uniform  blocks  about  9"  x  6"  x  6"  and 
these  blocks  are  loaded  by  hand  into  a  car  in  which  they  are 
brought  to  the  surface  and  stacked  on  a  wooden  platform  in 
regular  tiers  like  brick.  After  a  few  days  of  air-drying  the 
clay  is  shipped.  Any  blocks  of  clay  that  break  or  spall  are 
called  “Breaks”’  and  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  solid 
blocks,  owing  to  the  higher  sand  content  indicated.  This  clay 
is  used  for  white  smoking  pipes,  hence  its  name,  and  also 
more  extensively  for  cheap  white  ware,  yellow  ware,  and  high- 
grade  terra  cotta. 

Ball  Clay  Mining  at  Devonshire,  England. 

Ball  clay  mining  in  Devon  is  a  peculiar  combination  of 
pumping  out  -water  and  mining  clay.  The  ball  clay  and 
many  of  the  pipe  clay  mines  lie  below  the  level  of  the  river, 
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and  as  the  surface  soil  is  a  loose  sand,  the  water  filters  in 
very  rapidly  and  often  two  pumps  are  necessary  to  enable 
(be  clay  miners  to  work.  View  No.  472  shows  one  of  these 
pits  being  sunk,  with  the  hoist  on  the  left  and  the  pumps 
in  the  rear.  The  cribbing  necessary  on  account  of  the 
’reacherous  nature  of  the  overburden  is  here  shown. 

Ball  clay  is  all  shaft-mined.  It  lies  in  pockets  near 
the  pipe  clay  but  generally  at  a  lower  level.  The  shaft  is 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  clay  bed  and  the  clay  then  taken 
cut  from  all  sides.  The  wet  condition  of  the  clay  prevents 
it  being  cut  into  regular  blocks,  but  it  is  handled  in  as 
large  lumps  as  possible  and  sorted  immediately  on  coming 
to  the  surface.  View  No.  473  shows  a  complete  rig  for 
mining  ball  clay,  the  hoist  being  shown  swung  back  away 
from  the  shaft  and  the  double  pump  in  the  foreground  to 
the  right.  All  the  pumps  in  a  district  are  driven  from  a 
central  engine  by  means  of  the  walking-beam  system  of 
power  transmission,  and  pumping  goes  on  night  and  day. 

China  Clay  Mining  at  Cornwall,  England. 

If  the  mining  of  ball  clay  in  England  is  handicapped  by 
the  presence  of  water  the  mining  of  china  clay  is  equally 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  clean  water  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Practically  all  the  china  clay  of  the  Cornwall  dis¬ 
trict  is  shipped  from  St.  Austell.  The  china  clay  of  Eng¬ 
land,  like  the  kaolins  of  France  and  Germany,  is  mixed  with 
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Whiteway  Bros.’  Ball  and  Pipe  Clay  Mines,  Newton  Abbot, 

Devonshire,  England. 

many  times  its  weight  of  quartz  sand  and  other  decomposi¬ 
tion  products  of  granite,  and  often  lies  in  enormous  hills, 
side  by  side  with  vast  deposits  of  undecomposed  Cornwall 
stone.  A  stream  of  water  is  turned  on  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
as  shown  in  view  No.  468,  and  by  means  of  shovels  and 
picks,  the  workmen  cause  the  stream  to  spread  itself  about 
and  float  as  much  clay  as  possible.  The  clay-laden  water 
rushes  down  the  face  of  the  hill  through  the  sand  and 
broken  stone,  the  large  particles  of  quartz  and  mica  being 
practically  certain  of  finding  a  lodging  place  along  the  way. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steep  descent,  a  long  sloping  bed  of  fine 
sand  is  encountered  and  through  this  the  clay  slip  must  work 
its  way  as  shown  in  view  No.  469,  landing  finally  at  the 
sluice  level  from  which  it  is  taken  by  trough  to  the  pump 
which  conveys  it  to  the  settling  tanks  above.  The  face 
of  a  clay'  mine  from  the  top  to  sluice  level  is  shown  in 
view  No.  470  in  which  the  course  of  the  water  can  be  traced 
from  the  starting  place  in  the  upper  center  along  the  right 
Ride  of  the  picture  until  it  unites  with  other  streams  at  the 
cistern  in  the  lower  right  corner  and  is  pumped  to  the  sand 
and  mica  settling  tanks  on  the  hill  200  feet  above. 

In  view  No.  467  the  clay-laden  water  enters  the  troughs 
in  the  center  front  and  passes  along  these  to  the  opposite 
end  from  which  it  passes  to  the  circular  tanks  shown  on 
the  right,  entering  them  at  the  bottom,  and  passing  off 
at  the  opposite  side  top.  By  this  time  the  clay  is  practically 


all  settled  and  the  water  is  returned  clear  for  another  bur¬ 
den  of  clay.  The  clay  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  these 
tanks  until  it  reaches  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  when 
it  is  tapped  off  through  a  large  main  into  the  final  settling 
tanks  shown  in  view  No.  466.  These  tanks  are  of  concrete 
and  the  clay  accumulates  here  and  air  dries  until  it  can  be 
handled  with  a  hoe,  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  tile-roofed 
house  adjacent,  which  is  equipped  with  long  tile-covered 
drying  kilns  where  the  last  of  the  water  is  removed  by 
evaporation,  and  the  china  clay  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Barringer:  Two  things  in  this  paper  struck  me  very 
strongly:  (1)  The  conservation  of  natural  forces  in  Ger¬ 

many  as  an  economic  asset,  carefully  saving  the  top  soil  so 
that  after  the  clay  is  removed  there  will  still  be  a  nice  little 
farm;  (2)  the  very  careful  preparation  given  to  their  clay. 

Mr.  Edgar:  When  speaking  of  the  largest  kaolin  plant 
in  Germany,  you  stated  that  they  had  a  large  content  of 
sand  which  had  to  be  washed  out  of  the  kaolin.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  method  they  used  to  remove  the  sand  after 
it  had  been  separated  from  the  clay.  I  think  you  said 
they  had  from  40  to  60  per  cent  sand. 

Mr.  Watts:  From  the  troughs  it  is  hauled  out  into  the 
bank  in  a  wet  state.  A  head  of  water  is  turned  on  in  the 
troughs  and  the  sand  is  washed  out  and  down  a  hill.  All 
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I  he  Final  Settling  Tank  of  the  China  Clay  Refining  Process 
of  the  Bioomdale  China  Clay  Co.,  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall,  England. 

those  mines  where  they  have  kaolin  washing,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Carlsbad,  are  gotten  up  as  high  as  they  can  go 
and  get  water,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  get  rid  of 
their  sand. 

Mr.  Edgar:  In  your  last  picture  of  the  St.  Austell  mines 
you  showed  their  process  of  settling  out  the  mica  in  mica 
sluices.  Is  that  their  only  method  of  separating  the  mica 
from  the  clay? 

Mr.  Watts:  That  is  the  only  way  of  getting  it  out. 
You  know  I  mentioned  that  the  clay  has  to  go  through  a 
bed  of  coarse  sand  before  it  comes  to  the  sluice  where 
it  is  pumped  up  and  I  found  on  examination  that  there  was 
very  little  mica  left  by  the  time  it  got  to  that  final  gate 
and  cistern  at  the  bottom.  The  material  as  it  went  into  the 
mica  trough  was  practically  free  from  mica.  I  saw  them  re¬ 
washing  refuse  and  asked:  “Why  do  you  go  to  all  the 
bother  of  taking  all  this  sand  up  the  hill  to  wash  it  again? 
Why  don’t  you  agitate  it  down  here?”  They  said  they  wanted 
to  give  it  a  chance  to  run  down  through  the  sand  bed  for 
the  sand  bed  would  catch  practically  all  the  mica  before  it 
got  down  to  the  cistern  where  they  pumped  it  upon  the 
hill. 

Mr.  Edgar:  I  understood  filter  presses  were  used  in  that 
district. 

Mr.  Watts:  Filter  presses  are  used. 

Mr.  Edgar:  Do  they  leave  it  in  that  final  settling  tank 
for  some  time,  unprotected  from  dirt  contamination?  Since 
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they  have  a  pumping  station  they  must  use  considerable  coal. 

Mr.  Watts:  Yes,  they  undoubtedly  do  use  some  coal,  but 
I  did  not  see  any  evidence  of  dirt  or  refuse.  They  are  very 
fussy  about  keeping  their  clay  clean.  For  instance,  a  man 
never  thinks  of  going  into  one  of  these  houses  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shoes  he  is  wearing,  and  putting  on  wooden 
shoes. 

Mr.  Sant:  The  clay  must  have  been  very  much  more 
difficult  to  reach  over  there  than  here.  We  have  been  some¬ 
what  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  European  clay  miner  has 
more  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  we  have.  Their  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  are  certainly  not  any  greater  than  ours,  and 
their  methods,  compared  with  ours,  seem  to  be  more  crude. 

I  do  not  believe  our  men  change  their  shoes  when  they  go 
to  lunch  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  we  do  exercise  rea¬ 
sonable  care  to  get  out  pure  material. 

Washing  down  the  face  of  a  kaolin  bed  to  separate  out. 
the  kaolin,  as  he  described  as  being  practiced  in  England, 
would  be  impractical  in  any  deposit  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
United  States,  and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would 
seem  that  while  the  stream  was  washing  down  the  kaolin, 
it  would  also  wash  down  a  good  many  other  things  we  do 
not  want.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  is  not  true  in  Europe? 

I  understand  Mr.  Watts  to  say  that  they  get  rid  of  their 
mica  by  settling.  Mica  does  not  settle,  it  floats.  Mica  in 
North  Carolina  occurs  in  small  flakes  and  as  long  as  there 
is  any  kaolin  held  in  suspension,  the  slip  will  be  heavy 
enough  to  float  the  mica.  The  only  way  we  can  get  rid  of 
mica  is  by  sieving  or  by  infiltration,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  latter  method  has  ever  been  tried  here. 

Mr.  Watts:  The  amount  of  impurities  washed  down 
from  the  face  of  the  English  mines  is  very  small,  at  least 
so  far  as  I  could  observe.  The  material  as  it  lays  on  the 
cliff  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  Cornwallstone,  and  mica,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  surface  material 
getting  into  the  mine.  The  washing  down  of  the  whole 
face  seems  to  remove  the  fine  material,  which  is  mostly 
kaolin.  The  amount  of  mica  which  reaches  the  settling 
tank,  or  the  cistern  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  after  it  has 
passed  this  comparatively  level  sand  bed,  is  very  small 
indeed,  so  that  when  it  enters  the  first  of  the  mica  sluices 
there  is  but  little  quantity  of  mica  to  remove.  I  saw  them 
cleaning  one  of  these  flumes  or  sluices.  The  refuse  they 
obtained  was  a  kaolin-like  material  containing  shining  par¬ 
ticles.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  large  area  of  sand 
was  really  their  main  filtering  system. 

Mr.  Orton:  In  the  kaolin  mines  at  Dillsboro,  North 

Carolina,  the  occurrence  of  the  mineral  is  similar  in  nature 
to  that  of  the  St.  Austell  bed,  excepting  that  the  vein  is 
very  narrow  compared  to  the  enormous  mass,  which  they 
seem  to  have  at  St.  Austell.  In  the  latter,  they  go  down 
into  a  body  of  material  of  practically  unlimited  size,  all  of 
which  is  white  burning.  In  the  North  Carolina  proposition 
they  are  debarred  from  using  the  strake  or  water  erosion 
process  of  mining  because  the  vein  is  so  narrow  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  red  burning  materials  on  either  side.  In  the 
kaolin  mines  in  North  Carolina  which  I  visited,  they  were 
getting  only  25  to  35  per  cent  of  kaolin,  from  65  to  75  per 
cent  being  coarse  quartz,  mica  and  various  large-grained 
minerals.  If  water  could  have  been  allowed  to  run  over 
the  steeply  inclined  face  of  that  material,  it  would  have 
washed  out  the  white,  soft  kaolinic  material  and  left  behind 
the  coarse  matter,  but  it  would  have  also  included  the  rusty 
and  stained  kaolin  with  the  white. 

Mr.  Edgar:  I  hardly  agree  that  the  foreigner  has  more 
obstacles  to  contend  with  than  we  have  and  I  could  not 
imagine  a  better  proposition  in  mining  than  that  in  the 
English  mines.  They  have  no  flumes  to  build  and  have  water 
running  over  comparatively  pure  china  clay.  In  North 
Carolina  we  had  to  run  a  pipe  line  for  a  long  distance  to 
get  clear  mountain  water.  There  was  water  all  around, 


but  we  were  afraid  of  getting  impurities  from  it.  Then  again 
the  country  was  too  rough  to  bring  the  clay  to  the  railroad 
and  we  had  to  bring  the  clay  as  a  slip  three  miles  through 
a  pipe  line. 

Florida  clay  contains  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  sand  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  clay  is  under  water.  Also  the 
country  is  flat  so  that  the  removing  of  the  sand,  after  it 
has  been  washed  from  the  clay,  is  not  always  so  easy  a 
matter  as  it  would  be  in  a  hilly  country,  such  as  those  of 
Germany  described  by  Mr.  Watts. 

When  one  considers  the  clay  mining  situation  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  this  country  are  greater  than  those  of  Europe,  and  that 
the  American  clay  producers  are  not  as  well  paid  for  their 
product  and  their  efforts  as  are  the  European  producers. 

Mr.  Sant:  The  proportion  of  mica  in  English,  French 
and  German  kaolin  must  be  very  much  smaller  than  it  is 
in  North  Carolina,  or  quite  generally  in  this  country.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  that  that  must  be  the  reason  they  do  not 
have  any  difficulty  with  it.  In  North  Carolina  mines,  they 
will  get  a  ton  of  scrap  mica  to  ten  tons  of  kaolin.  They 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  by  any  system  so  far  set  forth.  We 
can  not  adopt  other  plans  for  various  reasons, as  for  instance 
our  labor  conditions  render  the  European  method  of  working 
in  this  country  impossible.  They  do  not  sift  their  clay, 
while  every  miner  of  clay  in  this  country,  I  believe,  washes 
his  clay  through  sieves,  some  of  the  mica  being  taken  out 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Speir:  How  many  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work 
for  the  women  who  carry  the  kaolin?  How  much  are  they 
paid  per  hour  and  how  much  clay  do  they  carry  in  the 
course  of  a  day’s  time  in  the  trays  on  their  heads? 

Mr.  Watts:  I  do  not  believe  that  the  number  of  hours 
a  person  works  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  unless  you  realize 
the  amount  of  work  they  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
one  is  worth  considering  unless  you  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  pay  that  they  get  for  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  In  France  these  people  possibly  handle  two  tons 
of  clay  a  day.  They  are  paid  from  20  to  25  cents  a  ton, 
that  is,  about  40  to  50  cents  a  day  for  cutting  the  clay  out 
of  the  deposit  and  carrying  it  to  the  sorting  house.  The 
cleaning  and  sorting  costs  about  25  cents  per  ton  of  material 
handled,  of  which  approximately  one-half  is  marketable. 
After  cleansing  and  sorting,  the  clay  has  to  be  hauled  a 
very  long  distance  by  wagon  to  the  railroad,  which  probably 
adds  60  to  70  cents  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  clay.  In  France 
they  handle,  conservatively  speaking,  probably  one  hundred 
tons  of  material  for  every  ton  of  kaolin  they  get  out.  In 
Zettlitz,  where  labor  is  very  much  better  paid,  and  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  handled  is  not  so  great,  they 
claim  that  the  kaolin  stands  them  about  $12  a  ton  actual  in¬ 
vestment  before  they  are  ready  to  ship  it,  and  we  pay  in  the 
United  States  about  $18  or  $20  a  ton  for  first-grade  Zettlitz 
kaolin. 

Mr.  Speir:  Then  I  understand  these  women  make  40 
to  50  cents  a  day  and  handle  two  tons  a  day  in  about  eight 
or  ten  hours.  I  understand  that  there  is  considerable  sand 
found  in  connection  with  this  kaolin  or  clay.  Has  this  sand 
any  value  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  left  after  the  clay  is 
extracted  from  it,  or  could  it  by  some  inexpensive  process 
be  made  to  have  value  for  the  making  of  glass  or  pottery, 
or  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  silica  brick,  or  for  some  other 
purpose?  If  not,  why? 

Mr.  Watts:  They  may  have  thousands  of  tons  of  sand 
with  every  little  deposit  of  kaolin,  and  sand  is  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Mr.  Elias  said  to  me  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  a 
man  something  to  haul  the  sand  off  their  property.  This 
sand  is  used  in  the  Bohemian  glass  works,  but  this  really 
utilized  but  a  trivial  percentage  of  the  amount  available 
and  the  potteries  require  but  little.  In  France  the  refuse 
from  the  kaolin  cleaning  is  such  an  irregular  mixture  of 
pegmatite,  biotite  and  quartz,  that  I  doubt  if  it  could  be 
utilized  in  any  ceramic  manufacture. 
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BOOST  FOR  TILE  DRAINAGE. 


The  Iowa  State  Railroad  Commission,  in  the  readjustment 
of  classifications  and  rates,  gave  a  big  boost  for  drainage  in 
the  State.  They  made  it  possible  to  ship  carload  lots  of  drain 
tile  much  cheaper  than  heretofore  by  reducing  the  minimum 
on  the  tile  commodity  rate  to  30,000  pounds.  On  account 
of  the  danger  of  breakage  it  was  found  impossible  to  safely 
handle  heavy  loads  of  tile.  Heretofore  the  tile  would  either 
take  the  higher  rate  for  30,000  pounds  or  the  lower  rate 
for  50,000. 

A  WET  STOCK  FARM. 


One  submarine  farm  is  in  existence,  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
most  profitable  manner  of  growing  sponges.  The  farm  is  at 
Biscayne  Bay,  Florida.  An  acre  of  sponges  was  planted  at 
an  expense  of  $133.  In  four  years  the  acre  was  harvested 
and  the  returns  amounted  to  $968. 

This  stock  farm  is  different  from  all  that  we  have  heard 
of  before  in  that  it  would  not  be  benefited  by  drainage  nor 
by  irrigation. 

For  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  want  to  learn  about 
sponge-farming  we  will  state  that,  “Sponges  are  many-celled 
animals  with  three  cell-layers,  without  a  true  digestive  cavity, 
supported  usually  by  calcareous  or  siliceous  spicules,  the  body- 
mass  permeated  by  ciliated  passages  or  containing  minute 
chambers  lined  by  flagellate,  collared,  monad-like  cells.” 
There  is  no  true  mouth-opening  but  usually  an  irregular  sys¬ 
tem  of  inhalent  pores  opening  into  the  cell-lined  chambers 
or  passages  through  which  the  food  is  introduced  in  currents 
of  sea  water,  the  waste  particles  passing  out  of  the  body 
by  a  single  but  more  usually  by  many  cloacal  openings 
(oscula).  Sponges  are  hermaphroditic,  multiplying  by  fer¬ 
tilized  eggs,  the  germ  passing  through  a  morula  and  gastrula 
stage.” 

Any  one  who  does  not  understand  or  who  wants  further 
knowledge  will  please  hold  up  the  right  hand. 

As  soon  as  a  few  more  farms  have  been  established  the 
editor  will  organize  a  class  in  stock  judging. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  DRAINAGE. 


Irrigation  statistics  show  that  in  nine  years  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Irrigation  Service  has  expended  $59,580,000  in  con¬ 
structing  5,621  miles  of  irrigation  canals.  This  to  make  arid 
lands  productive  and  fit  to  be  placed  under  profitable  cul¬ 
tivation  at  the  hands  of  our  people. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Government  to'  drain  our 
swamp  lands  and  fit  them  for  habitations  of  agriculturists? 
The  annual  report  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1910  shows  that  “investiga¬ 
tions  and  surveys  were  made  in  twenty  different  states  and 
territories  during  the  year  by  the  engineers  of  the  office, 
some  of  the  work  being  done  in  co-operation  with  local  in¬ 
terests  which  contributed  a  part  of  the  expense. 

“The  chief  of  drainage  investigations  directs  a  regular 
staff  of  twenty-five  office  and  field  engineers  and  two  drafts¬ 
men.  Of  this  force  one  engineer  gives  his  entire  time  to 
tile  drainage  in  various  parts  of  the  humid  region,  while 


five  are  stationed  in  the  western  states  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  in  attempts  to  drain  irrigated  lands  and  to 
assist  the  owners  who  desire  to  reclaim  tracts  which  have 
become  injured  by  seepage  or  by  alkali. 

“Other  field  engineers  are  employed  in  examining  and 
reporting  upon  the  status  of  drainage  in  various  localities, 
such  examinations  being  made  upon  special  requests  which 
are  filed  from  time  to  time  with  the  office.”  They  are  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  advising  engineers,  farmers  and 
others  regarding  the  best  practice  in  drainage. 

This  is  being  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
C.  G.  Elliott,  chief  of  drainage  investigations,  and  may  be 
classified  and  described  under  the  following  headings: 

(1)  Improvement  of  farm  lands  now  under  cultivation. 

(2)  Drainage  of  swamp  lands. 

(3)  Reclamation  of  lands  subject  to  frequent  overflows 
from  streams. 

(4)  Drainage  of  irrigated  lands. 

(5)  Collection  of  general  and  technical  data  on  drainage. 

(6)  Preliminary  and  reconnoissance  work. 

(7)  Dissemination  of  information. 

Improvement  of  Farm  Lands. 

Under  this  head  surveys  of  farms  were  made  in  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Plans 
were  prepared  for  systems  of  open  ditches  and  tile  drains. 

The  Arkansas  State  Normal  School  acquired  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres  to  encourage  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  principles  of  scientific  farming.  F.  F. 
Shafer  made  a  survey  of  the  farm  and  prepared  plans  in 
detail  for  a  tile  system  to  drain  twenty-five  acres  of  the  farm 
that  are  too  wet  for  cultivation. 

L.  L.  Hidinger  made  a  survey  of  the  farm  of  the  Princess 
Anne  Academy,  a  school  for  colored  people  near  Princess 
Anne,  Md.,  used  as  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Maryland  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  A  plan  was  prepared  for  a  system  of  tile 
lines  to  drain  about  106  acres,  and  instruction  was  given  to 
the  principal  and  local  manager  in  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  farm  drainage,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  the 
students. 

Drainage  of  Swamp  Lands. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  South  Atlantic  states  are  con¬ 
siderable  tracts  once  devoted  to  the  production  of  rice,  but 
now  abandoned  because  no  longer  profitable.  In  order  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  draining  such  lands  for  the 
pioduction  of  dry  crops,  surveys  and  plans  were  made  for 
the  drainage  of  about  240,000  acres  in  various  sections  of 
North  Carolina.  These  plans  provide  for  the  excavation  of 
ditches,  the  construction  of  levees,  the  installation  of  pump¬ 
ing  plants,  enlarging,  straightening  and  extending  river  chan¬ 
nels  and  the  control  of  Lake  Phelps  to  prevent  overflow. 

In  Virginia  a  survey  of  a  tract  near  Norfolk,  known  as 
Berkeley  swamp,  which  borders  the  Great  Dismal  swamp.  A 
system  of  ditches  was  planned  to  drain  about  2,400  acres  of 
this  wet  land. 

Government  engineers  have  aided  in  preparation  of  plans 
for  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  in  Bolivar  county,  Miss., 
and  in  the  Tallahatchie  drainage  district  in  northwest  Miss¬ 
issippi.  This  district  involves  the  drainage  of  1,800  square 
miles.  The  local  commissioners  and  engineers  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  the  department  engineer,  A.  E.  Morgan,  to 
divert  Cold  Water  river  through  a  shorter  route  into  the 
Mississippi  river. 

Reclamation  of  Overflowed  Lands. 

Surveys  have  been  made  and  assistance  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  during  the  year  for  the  protection  of 
lands  from  overflow  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Illinois. 

The  recommendations  given  for  the  protection  of  over- 
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2XE: 


flowed  lands  include  the  construction  of  levees,  the  diversion 
of  creeks  to  new  channels,  the  excavation  of  ditches  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  waters  that  flow  upon  the  low  areas,  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  straightening  of  river  and  creek  channels,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  large  relief  ditches. 

Investigations  were  made  and  a  preliminary  report  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fifth  Louisiana  levee  dis¬ 
trict.  The  area  comprises  1,562,000  acres  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  state,  of  which  not  more  than  300,000  acres 
are  cultivated.  The  other  tracts  examined  comprise  from 
2,600  to  70,000  acres  each 


STEADY! 


True,  the  last  two  seasons  have  been  very  dry,  and  tile 
sales  are  not  as  readily  made,  and  tile  are  not  as  much  in 
demand  as  they  were  during  seasons  of  greater  rainfall. 
True,  the  pay  roll  and  fuel  bills  must  be  met,  but  that  is  not 
a  valid  reason  for  cutting  prices.  If  tile  can  not  be  sold 
for  a  fair  profit,  the  factory  should  be  shut  down. 

Within  a  few  months  past  some  of  the  larger  tile  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  troubled  with  over-production  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  force  sales  by  shipping  long  distances,  paying  the 
freight  and  selling  at  lower  prices  than  the  local  factories 
have  been  receiving.  This  is  not  fair,  not  right,  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Galillean  carpenter.  It 
is  not  good  business. 

The  mistake  was  made  first  when  the  capacities  of  the 
large  plants  were  increased  beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  The 
unusual  demand  for  tile  in  wet  seasons  is  not  a  measure  of 
the  demand  for  tile.  Factories  large  enough  to  supply  the 
market  in  wet  seasons  are  too  large  for  seasons  of  ordinary 
precipitation,  and  are  sure  to  suffer  from  over-production. 

The  demand  for  dividends  by  stockholders  of  our  larger 
tile-making  corporations  urges  the  managers  to  make  sales 
and  keep  the  plant  running.  In  order  to  keep  it  running, 
they  must  force  sales,  and  forced  sales  at  cut  prices  with 
long  hauls  and  heavy  freight  bills  will  not  bring  dividends. 

It  seems  that  the  logical  thing  for  the  large  factories  to 
do  would  be  to  see  that  they  have  built  “not  wisely,”  but 
too  large,  and  refrain  from  wrecking  their  own  business  as 
well  as  that  of  smaller  manufacturers  by  price  cutting. 

How  to  Increase  Trade. 

Price  cutting  does  not  increase  trade.  It  simply  takes 
trade  away  from  a  neighbor  and  gives  the  profits  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Each  tile  manufacturer  should  increase  his  trade  by 
educating  the  land  owner  in  the  benefits  of  drainage  and  by 
aiding  in  getting  drainage  done.  Many  successful  brick- 
makers  are  also  contractors  and  thus  get  two  profits  from 
their  goods. 

If  every  tile  maker  would  educate  himself  until  the  land 
owners  would  look  upon  him  as  an  authority  on  drainage 
matters  they  would  come  to  him  for  advice. 

He  should  advertise  to  lay  tile  and  be  prepared  to  do 
drainage  work  of  all  kinds,  or  furnish  men  who  would  take 
charge  of  any  drainage  work  that  was  to  be  done.  We  know 
one  tile  manufacturer  who  makes  it  a  point  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tile  ditchers  in  his  territory,  and  to  keep  the 
name  and  address  of  each  one.  He  also  owns  a  steam  trac¬ 
tion  ditcher  and  advertises  to  do  tiling.  Whenever  a  farmer 
buys  tile  the  manufacturer  asks  if  he  has  men  to  lay  the  tile 
and  offers  to  get  such  men  if  desired. 

Tile  manufacturers  can  also  largely  increase  trade  by  be¬ 
ing  familiar  with  the  lands  needing  drainage  in  their  vicin¬ 
ity.  Where  several  land  owners  need  to  combine  their 
drains  the  tile  maker  could  make  it  easy  and  hasten  the  work 
by  knowing  the  laws,  and  taking  the  lead  in  organizing  drain¬ 
age  districts.  Often,  farmers  who  can  not  or  will  not  get  to¬ 
gether  themselves  can  be  brought  to  work  together  in  har¬ 
mony  through  the  offices  of  a  leader  and  mediator.  In  this 
way  much  drainage  work  may  be  done  that  would  be  de¬ 
layed  for  years  because  no  one  brought  the  land  owners  to¬ 
gether  and  showed  them  how  their  work  could  be  organized. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  CLAYS  AND  SHALES  REQUIR¬ 
ING  DRY  GRINDING. 


BY  I.  M.  JUSTICE,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
results  in  the  preparation  of  shales  and  clays  which 
require  dry  grinding,  is  a  subject  that  commands  the 
attention  of  all  owners  and  managers  of  clayworking  plants 
everywhere  as  well  as  companies  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  grinding  and  screening  equipment. 

When  the  writer,  several  years  ago,  introduced  the  “piano 
wire  screen”  to  the  general  trade  it  was  not  believed  that 
a  screen  24  inches  wide  and  42  inches  long  would  screen  the 
product  of  one  nine-foot  dry  pan,  but  it  did,  and  since  then 
this  type  of  screen  has  almost  completely  revolutionized  the 
method  of  screening  clay.  While  this  type  of  screen  has  not 
met  with  complete  or  universal  success  in  every  instance, 
still  it  has  more  nearly  filled  every  requirement  in  screening 
clay  than  any  other  screen.  In  many  cases  where  this  screen 
was  said  to  be  a  failure,  the  cause  was  more  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator  than  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  the  screen  was  constructed.  The 
piano  wire  screen  is  today  a  standard  article  of  equipment 
and  is  bought  and  sold  without  fear  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  either  buyer  or  seller. 

What  we  now  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  clayworkers 
generally  is  how  to  increase  the  daily  grinding  capacity  of 
the  dry  pan.  It  is  our  conviction  thaf  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  screen  plates  in  the  pan  having  larger  mesh 
oi  openings  in  them  than  is  the  common  or  usual  practice 
now  or  in  the  past.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  mesh  a 
larger  volume  of  material  will  pass  through  in  a  given  time 
and  a  larger  elevator  will  be  required  to  deliver  the  material 
to  the  screen.  Under  this  condition  it  is  evident  that  a 
larger  screen  will  become  a  necessity. 

Each  revolution  of  the  pan  will  grind  sufficiently  fine  just 
as  much  under  the  new  conditions  as  it  did  under  the  old, 
but  the  new  condition  will- remove  immediately  from  the  pan 
all  the  fine,  and  the  large  elevator  and  screen  will  separate 
all  the  fine  from  the  coarse  and  thus  save  the  pan  from 
handling  over  and  over  again  fine  material  which  can  not 
escape  by  reason  of  fine  mesh  plates.  This  method  will 
slightly  increase  the  power  required  for  the  elevator  but  we 
are  sure  it  will  save  more  than  an  equal  amount  on  the  pan 
and  the  result  on  the  whole  will  be  a  larger  volume  of  fin¬ 
ished  material  delivered  to  the  machine  or  press  for  molding 
into  ware. 

In  part  this  idea  of  coarse  screen  plates,  extra  large 
elevator  and  large  screen  is  theoretical,  but  it  has  been  dem 
onstrated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration  by  the  practical  man  in  charge  of  the 
plant  as  the  object  is  to  increase  the  output  of  the  factory 
without  materially  increasing  the  investment. 


AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  ARTISTIC  BUILDING. 


In  probably  no  other  class  of  modern  buildings  is  there 
so  much  attention  paid  to  pleasing  the  eye  as  in  hotel  struc¬ 
tures.  The  builders  of  a  million-dollar  hostelry  realize  that 
the  success  of  their  venture  depends  quite  as  much  on  pleas¬ 
ing  the  eye  as  in  satisfying  the  public  appetite  or  sheltering 
the  public  head.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that  for 
this  important  purpose  of  apearances,  two  of  the  largest 
hotels,  one  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleveland,  a  two  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  million  dollar  hotel  just  started,  and  the  famous  Black- 
stone  in  Chicago,  completed  not  long  ago,  have  pinned  their 
faith  to  Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors.  These  represent  the 
most  up-to-date  development  in  hotel  structures  and  in  both 
of  them  Rickeston  Colors  were  specified  throughout.  Hotel 
architects  have  long  ago  learned  that  it  pays  to  buy  the 
“best”  colors. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.’s  Immense  Plants. 

Up=to=Date  Improvements  and  Methods  Which  Make  Them  Conspicuous  in  the 

Industrial  World. 


THAT  THE  WHIRLIGIG  o’  time  brings  many  shifts  and 
changes  to  us  all  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  the 
writer  when,  recently,  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
moons,  he  visited  the  plants  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Company  at  Galesburg,  Ill.  In  former  years  during  the  early 
history  of  this  great  enterprise  we  were  wont  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  plant  on  the  invitation  of  the  then  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  D.  V.  Purington.  Some  years 
since  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  business 
activities  for  a  time  and  he  was  succeeded  as  president  by 
his  brother,  W.  S.  Purington,  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  as  general  manager  from  the  time  the  plant  was  built. 
Later  on  he,  too,  fell  ill  and  in  turn  had  to  seek  rest  and 
health.  Luckily,  both  found  it  after  a  protracted  period  of 
idleness,  and  are  now  again  enjoying  good  health. 

During  their  enforced  absence  from  the  plant  younger  men 


fares  in  a  state  of  chaos  incident  to  the  laying  of  a  new  brick 
pavement.  We  had  hoped  to  get  photographs  of  same  with 
which  to  illustrate  this  “story,”  but  have  been  unable  to  do 
so.  It  will  be  a  thoroughly  first-class  pavement,  laid  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  specifications,  something  Galesburg 
has  needed  for  a  long  time,  for  while  it  is  a  brick-paved  city, 
the  old  pavements  were  not  carefully  laid  and  have  simply 
answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  Galesburg  out  of  the  mud, 
and  have  not  been  in  any  instances  show  pavements,  except 
as  they  proved  the  durability  of  Purington  brick. 

There  is  always  something  new  and  interesting  to  be  seen 
at  the  Purington  plants,  for  those  in  charge  are  progressive 
and  are  ever  striving  to  improve  their  mechanical  equipment 
and  product.  One  evidence  of  this  spirit  was  seen  in  the 
presence  of  four  young  men  from  Illinois  University,  who 
were  recordng  data  derived  from  careful  tests  of  burning 


General  View  of  Plant  No.  2  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


took  up  the  work  where  they  left  off  and  though  the  respon¬ 
sibility  was  great,  it  was  made  comparatively  easy  by  the 
thorough  organization  established  by  the  Puringtons,  of  which 
the  aforesaid  younger  men  had  been  a  part.  D.  V.  Purington 
is  still  an  active  member  of  the  P.  P.  B.  Co.  directorate,  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  board.  The  other  officers  are:  F.  G. 
Matteson,  president;  George  C.  Prussing,  C.  D.  B.  Howell, 
vice-presidents;  W.  H.  Terwilliger,  secretary;  C.  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  treasurer;  W.  D.  G.  Orr,  general  manager;  E.  L.  Swett, 
superintendent.  The  friends  of  W.  S.  Purington  may  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  has  established  himself  in  business  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  as  president  of  the  Enamel  Concrete  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  having  permanently  retired  from  the  P.  P.  B.  Company. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  took  Mr.  Purington  to 
Galesburg  recently,  and  he  took  with  him  as  guests  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Bell,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  George  Schwarz,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  Theo.  A.  Randall,  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Bell  is 
now  representing  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  in 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Schwarz  has  sold  millions  of  Purington 
pavers  in  Wisconsin;  so  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  was  much  shop  talk  en  route.  Arriving  at  Galesburg, 
the  most  conspicuous  object  was  one  of  the  main  thorough- 


kilns,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  per  cent.,  if  any, 
of  fuel  was  being  wasted,  and  to  devise  means  or  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  greater  economy  in  that  department  of  the  work. 
Inasmuch  as  500  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  each  day,  this  is 
a  very  important  matter.  The  tests  were  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  occupied  several 
weeks  of  constant  vigil.  The  testing  crews  worked  in  relays, 
two  of  the  young  men  being  on  duty  constantly  day  and  night. 
Careful  heat  balances  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  just  what  proportion  of  the  heat  was  utilized  and  what 
proportion  was  wasted  through  the  stack  and  through  the 
kiln  walls.  The  measurements  which  were  made  consisted 
in  taking  the  kiln  and  the  flue  temperature,  the  temperature 
of  the  walls  on  the  outside,  and  in  finding  the  excess  of  air 
which  passed  through  the  kiln.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  amount  of  coal  used,  when  determined,  tell  accurately 
just  how  the  heat  is  distributed. 

The  plants — there  are  three  of  them — extending  along  the 
tracks  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  for  a  mile  or  more,  have 
changed  little  in  general  appearance  since  they  were  last  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Clay-Worker,  but  there  were  a  number  of  new 
features  observed,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a  new  stack, 
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The  Yard  Boss  Who  Was  Crushed  in  a  Dry  Pan  and  Lived  to 
Tell  the  Tale,  and  a  Crew  of  Setters. 

which  pierces  the  ethereal  blue  at  a  height  of  126  feet.  High 
up  on  the  side  facing  the  railway,  so  that  those  who  pass  may 
see  at  a  glance,  appears  the  name  of  the  company  in  letters 
large  enough  to  be  legible  for  a  long  distance — a  good  perma¬ 
nent  ad.  The  stack  was  built  by  the  Alphons  Custodis  Chim¬ 
ney  Construction  Company,  of  hollow  brick  from  Brazil,  Ind. 
It  is  six  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  as  it  is 
seldom  that  a  very  large  volume  of  black  smoke  is  seen  com¬ 
ing  from  it,  it  evidently  is  an  element  of  efficiency  in  com¬ 
bustion  and  economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Another  notable  improvement  is  the  use  of  trolley  motor 
cars  for  transferrnng  brick  from  machine  to  dryer  and  dryer 
to  kiln.  They  travel  at  a  good  speed  and  are  time-savers  in 
handling  the  ware. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  they  make  on  an  average 
300,000  paving  block  per  day  the  reader  may  realize  that 
“every  little  movement  has  a  meaning  of  its  own.”  Hence  a 
time-saver  is  a  money-maker.  They  have  adopted  double¬ 
deck  cars  and  are  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  the  old 
single-deck  cars  are  being  abandoned  as  fast  as  the  new 
equipment  can  be  placed  conveniently.  The  double-deck  cars 
hold  650  brick,  as  against  450  on  the  single-deckers,  and  the 
percentage  of  damaged  brick  is  reduced  very  materially. 

The  shale  bank  seems  a  good  ways  farther  from  the  plants 
than  in  former  years,  and  little  wonder,  for  immense  steam 
shovels  eat  into  it  at  a  ravenous  rate,  nevertheless  there  is 


The  Trolley  Crew  Taking  Brick  From  Dryer  to  Kiln. 


plenty  of  shale  left.  The  bank  ranges  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  all  good  clean  shale,  to  handle  which  three 
steam  shovels  are  used.  Two  small  locomotives  are  used  to 
haul  the  clay  cars  back  and  forth  from  bank  to  plant.  The 
clay  cars  are  larger  than  those  usually  seen  on  clay  plants, 
having  a  capacity  of  three  yards  or  more,  and  are  hauled  in 
trains  of  from  three  to  six  cars  each. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  mechanical  equipment 
of  the  plant.  The  same  Frost  dry  pans,  eight  in  number,  pul¬ 
verize  all  the  raw  material.  The  record  of  these  pans  is  a 
fine  testimonial  of  the  durability  and  efficiency  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Company.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Chambers  brick  machines,  which  have  seen  few 


Pulling  a  Train  of  Empties  to  the  Shale  Bank. 


Taking  Shale  to  Crushers  by  Cable-Hoist. 


idle  days  since  they  were  installed  in  1890.  The  entire  out¬ 
put  is  now  repressed,  nineteen  Eagle  represses  and  one  Bonnot 
repress  being  required.  Another  innovation  in  brickyard 
equipment  in  a  couple  of  “clam-shell”  locomotive  cranes, 
which  are  used  in  handling  coal,  etc.  The  distribution  of 
coal  to  the  kilns  is  in  itself  a  formidable  task,  and  these 
ponderous  cranes  have  proven  very  useful. 

Every  mechanical  convenience  that  ingenious  minds  can 
invent  is  tried  out,  and  no  suggestion  for  saving  labor  or  time 
is  ignored.  “No  good  things  are  overlooked  here,”  remarked 
the  redoubtable  George  Schwarz,  aften  an  hour’s  stroll 
through  one  of  the  plants.  We  are  pleased  to  present  the 
only  picture  extant  of  that  gentleman,  a  rear  perspective, 
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taken  when  he  was  too  busy  inspecting  a  pile  of  pavers  to 
hear  the  click  of  the  camera.  We  did  not  count  them,  but 
took  Superintendent  Swett’s  word  for  it  that  they 
have  some  15,000,000  brick  piled  out,  75  per  cent,  of  them 
being  No.  1  pavers.  Their  daily  shipments  are  now  averag¬ 
ing  about  fifty  carloads,  and  more  of  the  brick  go  to  States 
adjoining  on  the  north  and  west  than  are  shipped  to  points 
in  Illinois. 

There  are  many  things  in  and  about  the  plant  to  interest 
brickmakers,  and  visitors  are  always  made  welcome.  Those 
who  are  wise  should  be  sure  to  reach  the  plant  before  noon. 
This  will  insure  an  invitation  to  lunch,  which  is  served  in 
the  basement  of  the  office  building.  A  good,  substantial 


The  Steam  Shovel  at  Work  at  Plant  cf  Purington 
Paving  Brick  Company. 


Looking  Down  Incline  Prom  Within  Clay  House,  D.  V.  P. 

on  Right. 


lunch  is  prepared  each  day  and  those  who  participate  indulge 
in  a  talkfest  covering  the  happenings  of  the  day.  When  any¬ 
thing  unusual  occurs  about  the  plants  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  are  discussed,  and  thus  both  a  pleasant  and  a  profit¬ 
able  noon  hour  is  spent. 

BRICK  AND  THE  BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

In  this  work  of  boosting  building  brick  it  may  prove  a 
good  idea  to  specialize  once  in  a  while,  pick  out  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  or  class  of  house  that  offers  special  talking 
points  and  feature  the  reasons  why  this  should  be  built  of 
brick,  and  afterwards  take  another  one  and  so  on.  In  other 


Method  of  Delivering  Coal  to  Kilns.  The  Work  is  Usually 
Done  After  the  Day’s’  Run. 

words,  get  down  to  cases  and  more  intimate  talking  points. 

The  blacksmith  shop  furnishes  an  illuminating  instance 
and  one  that  nearly  every  brick  man  can  make  use  of,  because 
the  blacksmith  shop  is  common  to  every  community. 

If  there  is  any  building  in  the  community  that  should  be 
made  of  brick  it  is  the  blacksmith  shop,  yet  it  is  a  building 
that  is  too  often  poorly  constructed  from  any  cheap  material 
and,  instead  of  being  a  credit  to,  is  a  sort  of  blot  on  the  land¬ 
scape  of  beauty. 

Why  not  let  every  man  make  a  special  campaign  about 
the  blacksmith  shop?  Urge  an  attractive  type  of  architecture 
and  the  use  of  brick  to  secure  fireproofiing  qualities,  stability 
and  all  of  that. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  talking  points  and  the  blacksmith 
shop  should  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  buildings 
tc  erect  with  brick.  Moreover,  the  saving  in  insurance  should 
help  pay  pay  for  it  and  no  brick  man,  after  thinking  over 
the  matter  for  a  while,  should  require  any  outside  assistance 
or  advice  on  how  to  talk  brick  for  a  blacksmith  shop  con¬ 
vincingly. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  country  and  for  the 
blacksmiths,  too,  if  we  could  inspire  every  blacksmith  in  the 
country  to  build  a  brick  shop.  It  would  put  them  in  more 
substantial  form  and  would  put  the  trade  of  blacksmithing 
on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  and  stimulate  a  higher  order  of 
thought  and  inspiration  generally. 

Why  not  try  it,  try  a  little  of  this  specializing  business 
and  start  in  on  the  idea  of  a  brick  blacksmith  shop  and  see 
what  you  can  do? 


Mr.  George  Schwartz  (to  right)  Inspecting  a  Pile  of  No.  1 
Block.  The  Only  Picture  of  “George”  in  Captivity. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  PRELIMINARY  HEATING  TREATMENT  UPON  THE  DRYING  OF  CLAYS. 

By  A.  V.  BLEIN1NGER. 

Reprint  from  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 


VI.  Mechanical  Analysis. 

N  DETERMINING  the  changes  brought  about  by  pre¬ 
heating  as  regards  the  fineness  of  grain,  four  samples 
of  clay  were  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  them  and 
dividing  each  portion  into  two  parts.  One  half  was  pre¬ 
heated  to  300°  C  and  then  put  through  the  Schulze  apparatus, 
the  other  was  run  through  in  the  normal  condition. 

The  results  are  compiled  in  Table  VIII.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  it  became  at  once  evident  that  the  preheated  clays 
showed  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  form  aggregate  par¬ 
ticles  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  first  mechanically 
shaken  in  water  and  apparently  deflocculated  by  the  use  of 
NaOH  and  Na2C20*  solutions.  These  particles  were  found 
to  be  so  hard  that  they  could  not  be  worked  through  the 
sieves  by  simple  rubbing.  The  results  show  that  for  this 
reason  the  clays  have  become  decidedly  coarser,  the  surface 
factor  having  been  decreased.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
sieve  sizes,  but  also  to  the  sizes  separated  by  the  first  two 
cans.  This  difference  between  the  normal  and  the  preheated 
clay  appears  to  be  due  to  coagulation,  the  fine  individual 


TABLE  VIII. 
Mechanical  Analysis. 

NORMAL  AND  PREHEATED  CLAYS. 


Clay 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

1 

Cans 

2 

3 

Over¬ 

flow 

N 

0.84 

1.77 

1.33 

3.78 

0.20 

8.02 

15.12 

2.21 

66.72 

G‘300° 

4.04 

5.76 

2.42 

7.08 

0.39 

16.90 

16.28 

3.00 

44.13 

N 

1.96 

1.80 

1.50 

3.37 

0.16 

4.07 

4.45 

2.32 

80.37 

A2  300 3 

4.56 

2.66 

1.96 

1.33 

0.22 

5.47 

8.38 

5.01 

70.40 

N 

1.11 

1.37 

0.58 

0.70 

0.15 

2.79 

26.56 

5.07 

61.66 

S3300° 

9.54 

9.28 

3.26 

2.20 

0.10 

5.74 

37.25 

4.39 

28.23 

N 

0.30 

0.40 

0.34 

0.50 

0.08 

0.83 

3.84 

6.18 

87.52 

H‘300° 

3.71 

2.77 

0.71 

1.99 

0.33 

3.29 

5.57 

4.44 

77.17 

i  Alluvial  clay.  Groveport,  Ohio.  ?  Impure  No.  2  fire  clay,  Athens,  Ohio. 

3  Joint  clay,  Urbana,  Ill.  *  Glacial  clay,  Heron  Lake,  Minn. 

particles  forming  aggregates  of  varying  sizes.  From  this  it 
follows  that  a  decided  change  in  the  capillary  structure  of 
the  clay  must  have  been  brought  about  tending  either  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  pore  space.  Just  in  what  direction 
this  change  proceeds  will  be  shown  later. 

Malachite  Green  Adsorption:  H.  E.  Ashley12  employs  the 
ability  of  clays  to  absorb  complex  organic  salts,  such  as 
malachite  green,  from  their  solutions  as  a  means  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  plasticity  of  different  clays,  and  makes  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  plastic  a  clay 
the  more  of  the  dissolved  substance  it  takes  out  of  solution. 
In  casting  about  for  a  numerical  factor  expressing  the  plas¬ 
ticity  of  a  clay,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
two  modifying  factors,  drying  shrinkage  and  fineness  of 

vt* 

grain,  as  expressed  by  the  Jackson-Purdy  surface  factor.  He 
thus  arrives  at  the  expression: 

G  B  *i 

P  = - ,  where — 

A 

P=numerical  value  proportional  to  plasticity. 

C=relative  colloid  content,  based  upon  the  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  salt  (malachite  green)  absorbed. 


R=per  cent  shrinkage  of  clay  discs  made  by  casting  the 
lawned  slip  into  plaster  molds. 

A=surface  factor. 

Ashley  hence  assumes  that  plasticity  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  malachite  green  adsorbed  from  solution  and 
to  the  drying  shrinkage  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
fineness. 

Since  in  connection  with  the  present  work  the  fact  that 
plasticity  has  been  decreased  by  the  preheating  treatment 
has  been  established  beyond  doubt,  it  was  thought  to  be  of 
interest  to  determine  the  differences  in  the  absorption  of 
malachite  green  by  preheated  clays.  This  work  was  done 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Ashley,  and  consisted  in  shaking  one  gram  of 
clay  by  mechanical  means  in  100  cc  of  a  malachite  green  so 
lution  containing  0.3  gram  of  the  dye.  The  amount  of 
malachite  green  remaining  in  the  solution  was  determined 
colorimetrically.  The  value  thus  obtained  was  then  ex¬ 
pressed  as  the  relative  adsorption  shown  by  a  standard 
plastic  clay,  the  Tennessee  No.  3  ball  clay.  The  latter  was 
assumed,  therefore,  to  show  a  colloidal  value  of  100.  A  clay 
giving  a  value  of  75  should  then  contain  75  per  cent  of  the 
colloid  matter  present  in  the  Tennessee  clay.  The  results 
of  these  determinations  are  compiled  in  Table  IX. 


TABLE  IX. 

Adsorption  Factors  of  Normal  and  Preheated  Clays. 


Clay 

Surface 
clay, 
Albert 
Lea,  Minn. 

Joint 

clay, 

Urbana, 

Ill. 

Joint 

clay, 

Peoria, 

Ill. 

Alluvial 
clay, 
Grove- 
port,  Ohio 

Impure 
No.  2 
fire  clay, 
Athens, 
Ohio 

Normal . 

600 

142 

175 

150 

104 

106 

160 

140 

Preheated  at  250°  C.. 

475 

137 

Inspection,  of  these  figures  shows  at  once  that,  although 
in  four  out  of  five  cases  the  adsorption  has  been  decreased, 
the  difference  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  the 
physical  behavior  of  the  clays.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Minnesota  clay,  no  decided  change 
in  structure  is  indicated  by  these  tests.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  partially  irreversibly  “set”  gel  shows  the  same 
adsorption  as  the  reversible  gel,  and  that  the  adsorption  of 
malachite  green,  from  its  solution,  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  measure  of  plasticity,  as  far  as  these  preheated  clays  are 
concerned. 

Distribution  of  Shrinkage  and  Pore  Water. — From  the 
results  of  the  mechanical  analyses  of  the  normal  and  pre¬ 
heated  clays,  as  well  as  from,  direct  observation  made  during 
the  course  of  the  shrinkage  experiments,  it  became  evident 
that  the  amount  of  pore  water  in  the  preheated  clays  differed 
from  that  present  in  the  normal  materials.  It  hence  was 
found  necessary  to  determine  the  amounts  of  shrinkage  and 
pore  water  present  in  the  same  clay  after  heating  it  to  differ¬ 
ent  temparatures.  This  was  done  similarly  to  the  previous 
calculations  of  the  drying  shrinkage  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  true  clay  volume.  These  results  are  collected  in  Table  X. 

For  the  sake  of  facilitating  comparison  the  relation^  ob¬ 
tained  are  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  12,  13,  and  14. 

Referring  to  Fig.  12,  it  is  observed  that  with  this  clay 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  pore  water  is  shown  be¬ 
tween  250°  and  300°,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  clay 
approaches  the  condition  of  an  inert,  nonplastic  material  as 
the  shrinkage  water  decreases.  The  two  curves  will  meet  • 
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at  the  point  at  which  the  clay  will  have  lost  its  plasticity. 
This  increase  in  pore  space  shown  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  preheating  of  clays  causes  them  to  become  more  porous, 
and  it  offers  the  explanation  of  the  improved  drying  qualities 
of  the  materials  thus  tested.  The  increased  pore  space  opens 
up  the  clay  body,  reduces  the  surface  tension,  and  thus  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  through  the  capillary 
system  toward  the  end  of  the  shrinkage  when  drying  condi¬ 
tions  are  most  severe.  Owing  to  the  smaller  shrinkage  it 
is  evident  that  the  total  strain  due  to  contraction  is  lessened. 

TABLE  X. 

Distribution  and  Shrinkage  of  Pore  Water. 


Clay 

• 

Per  cent  by  volume  in  terms  of  true  clay  volume. 

Normal 

150°  C 

200°  C 

250°  C 

300°  C 

350°  C 

400°  C 

Alluvial  day,  Groveport, 

Total  water . 

87.20 

80.52 

71.11 

73.00 

72.60 

74.60 

70.80 

Ohio,  No.  12. 

Shrinkage  water . . 

51.09 

45.49 

37.61 

39.22 

21.70 

19.66 

15.98 

Pore  water . 

36.11 

35.03 

33.50 

33.78 

50.90 

54.94 

54.82 

Glacial  surface  clay, 

Total  water . 

95.20 

90.00 

92.60 

90.70 

84.30 

97.10 

84.40 

Heron  Lake,  Minn., 

Shrinkage  water. . 

42.65 

41.80 

38.92 

35.37 

28.27 

31.17 

20.35 

No  13. 

Pore  water . 

52.55 

48.20 

53.68 

55.33 

56.03 

65.93 

64.05 

Impure  No.  2  fire  clay, 

Total  water . 

72.19 

78.06 

73.17 

70.33 

75.78 

71.60 

71.88 

Athens,  Ohio,  No.  14. 

Shrinkage  water. . 

49.05 

47.55 

47.43 

43.23 

49.06 

38.96 

33.34 

Pore  water . 

23.14 

30.51 

25.74 

27.10 

33.82 

32.64 

38.54 

As  has  been  shown  above,  however,  the  actual  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion  from,  for  instance,  two  cubes  of  the  same  initial  size,  one 
consisting  of  raw  and  the  other  of  preheated  clay  under  the 
same  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity  are  about  the 
same.  This  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  since  the  preheated 
clay  cube  would  contain  somewhat  more  weight  of  material 
than  the  other. 

The  clay  represented  by  Fig.  13— a  plastic,  impure  glacial 
clay — showed  likewise  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount 
of  pore  water  at  the  expense  of  the  shrinkage  water,  but  the 
change  appears  to  be  more  gradual.  The  shrinkage  water  re¬ 
tained  by  the  clay  heated  to  400°  still  constitutes  a  large 


part  of  the  total  water,  thus  indicating  that  the  residual 
plasticity  is  still  considerable.  This  clay  should  be  a  safe 
material  for  preheating  purposes. 

In  Fig.  14  the  material,  a  fire  clay,  shows  a  decrease  in 
shrinkage  water  between  300°-400°  and  a  fairly  high  amount 
of  shrinkage  water  at  the  highest  temperature.  It  is  evident 
that  if  preheating  were  necessary  in  this  case  the  tempera¬ 
ture  could  exceed  300 

From  these  illustrations  it  appears  that  the  proper  pre¬ 
heating  temperature  varies  for  different  clays.  While  in  cer¬ 
tain  materials  the  desired  change  to  a  more  nonplastic  con¬ 
dition  is  brought  about  gradually  it  is  abrupt  in  others.  It 
is  evident  from  this  consideration  that  the  permissible  tem¬ 
perature  range  in  the  former  case  is  considerably  wider 


than  for  the  latter,  where  an  excessive  temperature  might 
carry  the  conditions  too  close  to  the  inert  state. 

From  the  work  done  in  the  present  study  no  general  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  stated  as  to  the  behavior  of  all  kinds  of  clay. 
as  a  broad  proposition  it  might  be  said  that  the  more  im¬ 
pure  clays  show  as  a  rule  more  abrupt  change  and  more 
narrow  temperature  limits  than  the  more  homogeneous  plastic 
clays  of  the  No.  2  fire-clay  or  ball-clay  types. 

In  regard  to  the  time  required  for  the  preheating  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  look  into  this  matter,  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  present  work  that  it  is  simply  a  question 


Fig.  13.  Relation  of  Shrinkage  to  Pore  Water  of  Heron 
Lake,  Minn.,  Clay,  Preheated  at  Different  Temperatures, 
Again  Made  Plastic  With  Water  and  Dried  at  60°  C. 


of  transmitting  the  heat  through  the  lumps  of  clay.  The 
larger  the  average  size  of  the  clay  lumps  the  longer  should 
be  the  time  allowed  for  the  heating.  From  this  it  follows 
that  it  would  be  policy  in  commercial  work  to  shred  or  cut 
up  the  material  before  introducing  it  into  the  drying  ap- 


Fig.  14.  Relation  of  Shrinkage  to  Pore  Water  of  Athens, 
Ohio,  Clay,  Preheated  at  Different  Temperatures,  Again 
Made  Plastic  With  Water  and  Dried  at  60°  C. 


paratus.  Under  the  conditions  of  practice  the  temperature 
of  the  rotary  dryer  is  best  maintained  close  to  500°  C,  and  the 
time  of  passage  through  the  dryer  reduced  accordingly. 

8.  The  Effect  of  Preheating  Upon  the  Manufacture  of  Clay 

Products. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  pore  space 
of  preheated  clays  increases  as  the  clay  particles  gradually 
assume  the  character  of  more  or  less  inert,  sand-like  matter, 
the  question  arises  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  some 
clays,  even  though  preheated  at  lower  temperatures,  would 
become  too  porous  to  be  worked  successfully  by  certain 
molding  machines  used  in  practice,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
permissible  limit  of  pore  water  had  been  reached.  Under 
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this  condition  might  it  not  be  that  owing  to  the  greater 
average  distance  between  the  particles  the  cohesive  force 
would  not  suffice  to  hold  the  mass  together  if  a  larger  amount 
ol  water  is  used  than  is  necessary  to  bring  the  clay  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  used  in  auger  machines? 

This  point  was  investigated  by  making  up  two  preheated 
surface  clays  with  a  large  amount  of  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  so-called  “soft-mud”  process  and  making  them 
into  bricks  in  regular  wooden  molds.  It  was  found  in  both 
cases  that  the  clays  showed  a  decided  tendency  to  “slump” 
and  that  they  were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  drying  strains, 
resulting  in  bad  cracking  and  checking.  The  same  preheated 
clays  when  worked  on  the  auger  machine  dried  without 
difficulty.  This  shows  that  the  amount  of  water  used  in 
bringing  such  a  clay  to  the  plastic  state  must  not  be  too  ex¬ 
cessive.  From  this  standpoint  the  auger-machine  and  dry- 
press  process  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  “soft-mud”  method 
of  molding. 

In  tempering  preheated  clay  the  point  of  proper  stiff 
plastic  consistency  is  defined  more  sharply  than  with  the 
normal  material.  When  the  predried  clay  is  worked  in  the 
auger  machine  it  is  important  to  provide  the  best  lubrication 
it  is  possible  to  secure,  in  order  that,  owing  to  the  decreased 
plasticity  no  strains  are  produced  due  to  the  flow  of  the  clay 
through  the  die.  The  tendency  to  show  auger  lamination 
seems  to  be  reduced  by  the  preheating  of  the  clay.  Owing 
to  the  decreased  drying  shrinkage,  the  die  or  mold  may  be 
made  smaller  where  common  ware  or  other  porous  ware  is 
to  be  produced.  For  vitrified  products  the  gain  due  to  the 
smaller  mold  size  is  slight,  since,  owing  to  the  increased 
porosity  of  the  dry  clay,  the  burning  shrinkage  will  be 
greater. 

With  reference  to  the  burning  of  .preheated  clays  it  has 
been  found  that  the  combined  drying  and  burning  shrinkage, 
the  burning  being  carried  through  vitrification,  is  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  normal  material.  Clays  differ  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  however.  While  in  one  instance  the  difference  in  the 
total  volume  shrinkages  wras  but  1  per  cent.,  in  others  it  was 
very  much  greater.  In  one  case  the  difference  amounted  to 
12.4  per  cent.,  expressed  in  terms  of  dry  volume.13 

For  products  to  be  vitrified  the  factor  of  the  greater  por¬ 
osity  in  the  dried  condition  may  enter  into  consideration. 
Since  in  vitrification  the  pore  space  is  more  or  less  gradually 
closed  up,  due  to  the  softening  of  the  clay,  it  is  evident 
that  the  contraction  in  the  apparent  volume  of  a  piece  of 
clay  ware  must  be  practically  equivalent  to  the  pore  space 
of  the  dried  material.  The  extent  to  which  such  a  volume 
shrinkage  may  take  place  without  injury  to  the  structure, 
distortion,  etc.,  is  evidently  limited.  While,  for  instance,  a 
brick  made  from  shale,  with  an  initial  compact,  dense  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  vitrified  without  an  excessive  contraction  dur¬ 
ing  burning,  a  plastic  surface  clay,  of  loose  structure  on 
being  carried  to  vitrification  will  suffer  a  far  greater  shrink¬ 
age,  and  hence  is  much  more  subject  to  defects  brought  about 
by  the  contraction  in  volume.  If  this  clay  were  now  to  be  pre¬ 
heated  at  a  temperature  at  which  its  pore-water  content  is 
increased  decidedly,  it  is  clear  that  the  difficulty  referred  to 
would  be  accentuated.  For  instance,  referring  to  Fig.  12, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  clay  when  preheated  to 
300°  would  likely  be  troublesome  in  burning  it  to  vitrification. 
On  the  other  baud,  the  clay  represented  by  Fig.  14.,  under  the 
same  conditions,  would  in  all  probability  behave  very  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  its  condition  in  the  normal  state. 

From  this  it  follows  that  some  plastic  clays,  while  they 
may  be  corrected  as  to  drying  behavior  by  preheating,  might 
crack  or  check  in  burning,  due  to  excessive  burning  shrink¬ 
age.  The  effect  of  the  preliminary  drying  thus  must  be  de¬ 
termined  for  each  clay,  and  in  any  case  the  preheating  must 
be  carried  on  at  the  lowest  temperature  which  suffices  to  over¬ 
come  the  drying  defects.  In  some  cases  the  admixture  of 
normal  and  preheated  clay  might  be  satisfactory. 

In  practice  the  preliminary  drying  is  undoubtedly  car- 
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ried  on  most  efficiently  in  rotary  dryers,  such  as  are  now 
in  common  use  in  the  Portland-cement  industry.  The  cost  of 
the  treatment  in  well-constructed  dryers  of  this  type  is  es¬ 
timated  to  vary  from  10  to  15  cents  per  ton  of  bank  clay 
under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Middle  West,  includ¬ 
ing  labor  and  depreciation.  This  extra  cost  no  doubt  is  a 
burden  which  should  not  be  assumed  where  the  clay  can 
possibly  be  made  to  dry  satisfactorily  by  other  means,  such 
as  the  addition  of  sand,  weathering,  etc.  But  where  no  other 
material  is  available  and  clay  products  are  in  demand,  owing 
to  lack  of  timber  and  stone,  or  where,  as  has  been  found 
in  the  case  of  an  Illinois  joint  clay, 13  even  the  addition  of 
sand  does  not  overcome  the  tendency  to  crack  in  drying,  the 
treatment  offers  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Five  in¬ 
stances  are  at  present  known  to  the  writer  in  which  preheat- 
ing  has  been  found  to  be  the  means  of  overcoming  the  poor 
working  and  drying  qualities  of  certain  clays,  as  has  been 
proved  by  tests  on  a  large  scale. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dry  clay 
can  be  disintegrated  and  screened  more  readily  than  the  clay 
coming  wet  from  the  bank,  thus  enabling  the  manufacturer 
to  remove  the  impurities,  such  as  gravel,  limestone,  pebbles, 
and  other  mineral  detritus,  which  are  especially  liable  to  be 
present  in  the  glacial  clays,  more  cheaply  and  thoroughly, 
besides  making  the  operator  independent  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Also,  it  is  thus  possible  to  produce  wares  of  a  higher 
grade  from  low-grade  material  and  in  districts  where  other 
clays  are  lacking. 

9.  Summary. 

The  plasticity  of  clays  is  decreased  by  heating  at  tem¬ 
peratures  above  100°  C.  This  change  becomes  more  marked 
with  higher  temperatures  and  is  accompanied  by  reduction 
of  the  drying  shrinkage  upon  reworking.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay,  the  change  proceeds  abruptly  after  reach¬ 
ing  a  certain  temperature  or  is  more  or  less  gradual  through¬ 
out.  A  decided  alteration  seems  to  occur  in  most  clays  be¬ 
tween  200°  and  300°  C,  as  is  shown  by  the  granular  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  clay  and  the  decrease  in  the  drying  shrinkage 
The  color  also  becomes  darker,  and  in  ferruginous  materials 
assumes  a  reddish  hue. 

The  purer  clays  seem  to  be  affected  more  gradually  by 
this  heat  treatment. 

The  rate  of  drying  of  the  preheated  clays  does  not  seem 
to  differ  from  the  rate  for  the  undried  clays. 

Excessively  plastic  clays,  which  dry  difficultly  and  result 
in  loss  due  to  checking  and  cracking,  behave  normally  after 
being  preheated.  The  best  temperature  for  this  treatment 
must  be  determined  for  each  clay,  and  invariably  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  giving  the  desired  result  should  be 
adopted.  Some  preheated  clays  seem  to  release  their  soluble 
salts  more  easily  than  the  normal  materials.  Such  clays  are 
likely  to  show  dryer  efflorescence. 

Clays  thus  treated  should  be  tempered  with  as  little  water 
as  possible  and  require  good  lubrication. 

The  cause  of  the  improved  drying  quality  of  the  preheated 
clays  is  to  be  sought  in  the  increased  porosity.  It  appears 
that  coagulation  of  the  flocculent  portion  and  the  fine,  non- 
granular  particles  of  the  clay  takes  place,  analogous  to  the 
set  of  certain  gels. 

The  combined  drying  and  burning  shrinkage  of  preheated 
clays  (burnt  through  vitrification)  is  less  than  that  of  the 
normal  materials.  In  most  cases  the  drying  shrinkage  is 
decreased  at  the  expense  of  the  burning  shrinkage,  which 
becomes  greater  than  the  normal  contraction.  In  some  clays 
the  increased  porosity  in  the  dried  state  may  cause  the 
burning  shrinkage  (if  carried  through  vitrification)  to  be 
excessive,  in  which  case  the  product  will  show  checking  or 
cracking  in  burning.  Such  clays,  unless  their  objectionable 
features  in  drying  can  be  eliminated  by  preheating  at  a  low 
temperature,  are  not  benefited  by  this  treatment. 

Preheating  offers  a  possible  commercial  method  for  the 
treatment  of  excessively  plastic  clays  which  can  not  be 
worked  and  dried  successfully  by  other  means,  subject  to  the 
limitations  outlined  above. 
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In  Memoriam  of  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Bischof. — On  August 
11  last  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Bischof  died  in  Wiesbaden  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years.  Dr.  Bischof  was  born  on  May  15,  1825. 
He  studied  chemistry  in  Bonn,  and  had  had  a  great  interest 
in  the  clay  industry  all  his  life  time.  His  numerous  writ¬ 
ings,  especially  on  the  fire  clay  industry,  has  made  him  a 
name  which  will  long  be  remembered  among  the  ceramic  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world. 


Burning  of  Roofing  Tiles. — Burning  roofiing  tiles  in  an 
ordinary  continuous  kiln  with  brick  has  been  practiced  for 
a  long  time,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  set¬ 
ting  done  carefully.  The  sketch  figure  1  shows  an  idea 
of  the  proper  setting.  The  lower  part  shows  the  flue 
setting  with  brick,  next  are  the  courses  set  as  face  brick. 


Fig.  1. 

• 

and  the  upper  part  shows  the  method  employed  to  set  the 
rcofing  tiles  in  connection  with  brick.  This  same  method 
could  also  be  employed  for  the  setting  of  drain  tiles.— Deut. 
Topf.  Z.  Z.  No.  53,  1911. 


Brick  Car  With  Movable  Boards. — -In  most  brick  cars  on 
which  the  bricks  are  handled  on  boards,  the  trouble  is  that 
the  reaching  over  is  too  much  in  order  to  put  the  brick  on 
right  on  the  boards.  Mr.  C.  Hempel,  under  German  patent 
235,000,  has  patented  a  car  on  which  the  boards  move  each 
other  by  a  level  arrangement,  so  that  the  hoard  can  be  filled 
first  and  then  moved  back  and  the  front  boards  filled  then. 
This  is  shown  in  figure  2.  “A”  represents  the  stationary  front 
boards.  “B”  are  the  movable  boards  which  are  connected 
with  the  braces  (C).  The  lever  arrangement  is  operated  with 
the  handle  “D.”  The  boards  move  over  small  rollers  as 
shown,  and  the  operation  is  very  easy  and  simple. — Tonind. 
Z.  No.  85,  1911. 


The  Blue  Coloring  of  Stoneware  Bodies.— It  is  not  very 
good  to  use  the  oxide  of  cobalt  for  the  blue  coloring  of  stone¬ 
ware  bodies.  The  oxide  is  still  too  coarse,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  fine  grinding  of  the  clay  body  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  cobalt  fine  enough  through  the  body.  The  use 
of  the  cobalt  salts,  either  the  carbonate  or  the  phosphate,  is 
much  better.  The  addition  of  these  salts  to  the  bodies  does 
not  require  any  grinding  and  the  distribution  is  much  finer 


and  more  uniform.  To  make  a  proper  solution,  use  either 
any  of  the  above  salts  or  otherwise  a  cobalt  nitrate  or  sul¬ 
phate  salt.  Take  100  cc  of  water  and  dissolve  in  the  same 
80  grammes  of  the  salt  by  boiling.  Of  this  solution  use  one 
gramme  to  every  kilogram  of  dry  clay  body,  and  observe 
the  color  obtained.  If  the  color  is  not  deep  enough  use  more 
solution,  and  if  the  color  is  too  strong,  use  less  of  the  so¬ 
lution. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  31,  1911 


Enlarging  of  a  Brickyard. — At  a  brick  yard  which  pro¬ 
duces  annually  six  million  brick,  it  has  been  contemplated 
to  double  the  capacity.  Without  the  necessity  of  building 
another  kiln,  the  present  kiln  could  be  enlarged  by  taking 
down  the  curved  ends  and  extending  the  straight  ends  in 
proportion  to  the  desired  increased  capacity,  which  would 
amount  to  about  225  feet  in  this  case.  In  order,  however,  not 
to  crowd  the  kiln  too  much,  it  would  be  advisable  also  to 
install  a  tunnel  dryer  having  a  capacity  of  from  35,000  to 
•10,000  brick  per  day.  The  drying  of  the  brick  in  the  tunnel 
will  materially  save  fuel  in  burning  the  brick,  and  the  whole 
operating  of  the  yard  will  be  less  expensive  accordingly. 


The  plan,  herewith  shown  in  fig.  4,  gives  a  good  idea  as  to 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  enlarging  of 
the  plant. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  86,  1911. 


Apparatus  for  Making  Rough  or  Ornamental  Brick. — In 

order  to  make  rough  brick  or  brick  which  are  impressed  with 
ornaments,  several  methods  have  been  employed  with  more 
or  less  success.  In  order  to  make  these  brick  without  less 
expense  an  arrangement  of  rollers  can  be  made  which  will 
make  impression  on  the  column  of  clay  as  it  comes  from  the 
die.  Figure  3  shows  two  sets  of  rollers  of  which  the  roller 
A  is  the  top  one,  and  B  the  side  roller.  These  rollers  are 
kept  in  position  by  a  set  of  small  springs  (E)  and  with  a 
small  counterweight  (D).  The  adjustments  are  such  that 
they  will  either  give  a  light  or  heavy  impression  on  the 
column  of  clay  (C).  F  represents  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
brick  machine. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  82,  1911. 


Credit  is  often  essential  to  the  extension  of  trade.  Col¬ 
lections  are  always  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
credit.  Therefore,  collections  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
payment  of  the  bills,  should  be  handled  with  some  definite¬ 
ness  as  to  time  and  in  a  businesslike  manner  generally. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

SIBLEY-MENGE  COMPANY’S  NEW  BRICK  PLANT. 


The  Pioneer  Shale  Brick  Maker  of  Alabama  Opens  the 
Largest  Modern  Plant  in  the  Entire  South. 


THE  FORMAL  OPENING  of  the  new  Sibley-Menge 
Brick  and  Coal  Company’s  plant  at  Sibleyville,  Ala., 
a  few  miles  from  Birmingham,  which  took  place  No¬ 
vember  7,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  brick  indus¬ 
try  of  Alabama  and  the  adjacent  south. 

The  story  of  the  company,  the  ruling  spirit  behind  it, 
and  its  modern  plant,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  south, 
may  be  epitomized  in  a  few  words. 

John  W.  Sibley,  president  of  the  concern  which  now 
operates  the  largest  modern  brick  plant  in  the  south,  was  the 
pioneer  manufacturer  of  shale  brick  in  the  south — a  record 
of  unusual  interest. 

Fifteen  years  ago  all  brick  in  the  south  were  made  only 
from  ordinary  surface  clays  found  in  the  lowlands,  John  W. 
Sibley  himself  operating  the  first  plant  at  Coaldale,  Ala., 
from  clays  found  in  the  creek  bottoms  at  that  point. 

When  this  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  it  was  rebuilt  with 


to  supply  the  southern  trade  and  its  aim  has  been  constantly 
to  produce  the  highest  grade  of  face  brick,  not  counting 
cost,  but  at  the  same  time  selling  its  product  at  the  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  reason  and  safety.  For  more  than 
five  years  the  Sibley-Menge  brick  have  been  made  and  mar¬ 
keted  under  such  standards  and  the  magnifiicent  plant  just 
completed  attests  the  success  which  the  enterprise  has  at¬ 
tained,  while  as  a  result  the  price  of  press  brick  has  been 
reduced  to  the  purchaser  several  dollars  per  thousand,  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  property  owner,  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Anclher  significant  evidence  of  the  appreciation  whicn 
the  company  has  been  shown  is  the  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  of  every  character,  in  every  section  of  the  south, 
which  have  been  faced  with  Sibley-Menge  brick. 

Among  some  of  the  more  recent  contracts  in  which  the 
product  of  this  company  was  used  are  the  Hillsboro  notel, 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Terrace  Court  apartments,  Birmingham;  Aneri 
can  Trust  Building,  twenty  stories,  Birmingham;  United 
States  Postoffice,  New  Orleans,  La.;  the  Burbridge  hotel, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  the  Crass  hotel  and  the  Pickwick  apart¬ 
ments,  Atlanta,  and  numbers  of  others. 

In  the  development  of  the  country’s  market  the  local  de- 


John  W.  Sibley, 


New  Brick  Plant  of  Sibley-Menge  Coal  and  Brick  Co.,  Sibleyville,  Ala. 


equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick 
from  the  shales  which  are  to  be  found  in  such  rich  deposits 
just  above  the  Black  Creek  coal  measures. 

The  product  of  this  new  plant  soon  set  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  both  building  and  paving  brick  throughout  the 
south,  and  from  the  first  days  of  this  pioneer  plant  the  shale 
brick  industry  in  the  Birmingham  district  has  developed  un¬ 
til  it  has  gained  undoubted  recognition  as  the  center  of  the 
shale  brick  industry  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  also  instrumental  in  locating  the  Southern 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  another  large  consumer  of  the  same 
stratum  of  shale,  at  North  Birmingham,  in  which  Joseph  A. 
Menge  was  the  chief  stockholder  when  the  company  was 
first  organized. 

In  1906,  the  Sibleys  disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  Coal- 
dale  plant  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Menge,  who  had  just 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  or¬ 
ganized  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  for  the 
manufacture  of  face  brick,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000 — 
increased  the  second  year  to  50,000. 

Until  recent  years  the  architects  and  builders  of  Dixie 
were  compelled  to  go  north  to  get  high-grade  face  brick  in 
various  colors,  as  there  was  no  factory  in  the  south  engaged 
in  making  such  material. 

The  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company  was  organized 


mand  for  common  brick  made  of  shale  increased  to  such 
proportions  that  the  Sibley-Menge  Company  decided  to  erect 
a  companion  plant  for  that  purpose  and  it  has  also  just  been 
completed — increasing  the  production  of  the  common  brick 
department  by  a  million  a  month,  in  addition  to  the  face 
brick  from  the  other  plant. 

The  methods  in  vogue  with  the  Sibley-Menge  Company,  in 
handling  the  shale  in  its  rough  form  until  it  reaches  the  fin¬ 
ished  stage,  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  worth  descrip¬ 
tion. 

A  visitor  is  first  taken  to  the  great  shale  pit  where  a 
gigantic  steam  shovel  is  at  work  cutting  and  ripping  up  the 
shale,  which  to  the  uninitiated  looks  like  so  much  rock  and 
wholly  unsuited  for  brickmaking.  The  shale  is  carried  to 
the  factory  over  a  gravity  tram  road  and  dumped  into  the 
huge  dry  pan,  where  it  is  crushed  and  ground  to  powder, 
thence  it  is  taken  by  a  cup  elevator  to  the  top  of  the  factory 
and  passed  over  a  screen,  where  only  the  fine  particles  sift 
through,  the  tailings  going  back  to  the  crusher  to  be  re- 
ground,.  In  this  way  the  structure  of  the  brick  is  homogeneous. 

This  finely  ground  clay  then  falls  by  gravity  to  the  hop¬ 
pers  over  the  brick  machines  or  presses  and  thence  into 
the  molds,  where  a  pressure  of  forty  tons  to  each  brick  is 
exerted  and  the  perfect  brick  is  delivered  on  the  off-bearing 
table  ready  to  be  set  in  the  kiln  for  burning. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  dry  clay  process,  no  water 
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being  mixed  with  the  clay  except  enough  to  settle  the  dust. 
By  this  system  there  is  eliminated  the  expensive  dryers  and 
cost  of  handling  in  and  out  of  same,  as  is  the  case  with  the 

mud  brick  plants. 

From  the  brick  machine  the  brick  are  conveyed  on  spring 
trucks  to  the  continuous  kiln,  where  they  are  set  and  the 
process  of  burning  begins  as  each  chamber  is  set  out  daily, 
not  having  to  wait  until  the  entire  kiln  is  filled. 

The  heat  is  carried  forward  continuously  in  the  kiln  and 
practically  consumes  all  the  gases  in  the  smoke  that  passes 
out  of  the  stack  and  are  wasted  in  the  old  type  of  kilns. 

After  the  brick  are  burned  and  sufficiently  cooled  they 
are  unloaded,  chamber  at  a  time,  and  then  ready  for  re- 


Entrance  to  Coal  Mine  No.  2. 


Two  new  brick  presses,  of  the  Berg  type,  manufactured 
by  the  Anderson.  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.;  engines  from  the  Hardie-Tynes  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Birmingham;  dry  pans  and  elevators  from  the  Cham¬ 
bers  Brothers  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  electric  transfer 
equipment  from  the  Chase  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  other  features  of  the  new  equipment. 

The  Sibley-Menge  Company  operates  its  own  coal  mines, 
thus  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fuel  both  for  its  large 
power  plant  and  the  kilns,  its  surplus  product  of  coal  finding 
a  ready  market  with  nearby  industrial  operations. 

The  town  of  Sibleyville,  named  for  the  founder  of  the 
brick  company,  because  it  is  responsible  for  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  has  its  own  lighting  system 
and  its  own  water  works,  a  wonderful  ar¬ 
tesian  well  of  sparkling  lithia  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  salubrious  climate  and  moun¬ 
tain-girdled  environs,  making  Sibleyville 
a  most  desirable  place  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  employes. 

The  general  management  of  operations 
at  Sibleyville  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Sibley,  whose  eighteen  years  of  practical 
experience  in  manufacturing  brick  insures 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  highest  grade  in  quality  of 
product. 

Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  president  of  the 
company,  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

During  Roosevelt’s  term  Mr.  Sibley  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  the  Testing  of  Fuels  and 
Structural  Materials. 

He  is  president  of  the  Builders’  and 
Traders’  Exchange  of  Birmingham,  for  the 


filling.  As  in  every  department,  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  economy 
and  careful  handling  of  brick;  a  system 
of  gravity  carriers  has  been  installed  for 
loading  the  brick  direct  from  the  kilns  to 
the  cars. 

The  new  kiln  is  a  Haigh  continuous 
kiln,  erected  by  Harvey  Haigh,  of  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  Houlett,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  under  the  patents  owned  by  Mr. 

Haigh  himself,  this  being  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  made  in  the  south. 

The  kiln  is  500  feet  long  and  has  forty- 
two  chambers,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
one  million  brick.  A  unique  feature  of 
the  Haigh  kiln  is  the  small  fuel-feed  open¬ 
ings  in  the  top,  of  which  there  are  560, 
through  which  extraordinarily  small  por¬ 
tions  of  “slack”  coal  are  fed  for  the  burn¬ 
ing. 

The  fire  brick  for  the  kiln  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Solon  E.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  resident 
agents,  and  the  local  plants  of  the  Bes¬ 
semer  Fire  Brick  Company  and  the  Harbison-Walker  Refrac¬ 
tories  Company. 

A  large  160-inch  blowrer,  manufactured  by  the  American 
Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  supplies  the  induced 
draft  for  the  continuous  kiln,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  a  tall  smokestack,  noticeable  only,  in  this  case,  by  its 

absence. 

In  addition  to  this  new  kiln  and  the  mechanical  appliances 
which  are  parts  of  it,  other  important  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  including  a  large  steam  shovel  and  a  motor  car  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling  both  the  raw  and  finished  product,  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  six-truck  capacity. 


organization  of  which  he  was  largely  responsible,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  being  identified  with  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  civic  conditions  or  the  upbuilding  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Menge,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  company, 
is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  but  has  been  actively  concerned  in 
industrial  operations  in  Birmingham  for  a  number  of  years, 
being  at  the  same  time  well-known  and  popular  with  the  brick 
trade  throughout  the  entire  country. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  output  of  common  brick  under 
the  Sibley-Menge  mark,  the  new  plant  will  increase  the  pro- 
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duction  of  high-class  face  and  ornamental  brick,  in  all  col¬ 
ors — red,  white,  buff,  gray,  manganese  and  “flash” — in  the 
sales  of  which  the  company  is  specializing,  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  completion  of  the  plant  means  not  only  the 
inauguration  of  operations  on  an  increased  scale,  as  far  as 
output  is  concerned,  but  also  of  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  company’s  markets,  its  present  plant  being  such  as  to 
warrant  active  competition  in  any  southern  state. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


THE  WHEELS  of  the  old  shackly  wagon  groaned  as 
they  slowly  wabbled  along.  The  harness  on  the  soli¬ 
tary  horse  was  a  compound  of  leather,  string,  chain 
and  hay  wire.  One  could  have  sworn  that  the  dejected 

horse,  attached  by  these 
remnants  to  the  wreck  of  a 
wagon,  could  not  make  the 
trip  alone,  let  alone  drag  the 
load.  Every  bone  seemed  to 
rattle  as  he  toiled  slowly  and 
wearily  on  and  it  really  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  were  it  not  for 
the  leathery  skin,  they  would 
fall  apart  and  litter  up  the 
road. 

The  road  was  dusty  and  the 
sun  beat  down  hot  and  dry  so 
that  we  welcomed  the 
shadows  of  the  pines  even 
though  they  cut  off  what  little 
breeze  there  was. 

I  was  doubled  up,  tired,  hot 
aDd  listless.  The  little  shrivelled,  dried  up  driver  was  tire¬ 
less  as  a  talker  and  had  talked  on  and  on,  telling  wonderful 
tales  of  freshwater  lakes  further  on  to  which  he  hoped  to 
lure  me  later.  We  came  to  a  rougher  country  and  then 
down  over  a  hill,  into  a  valley  and  toward  a  river.  Along  this 
hillside  and  across  our  road  there  extended  a  ridge  of  ground, 
an  old  earth  work,  overgrown  with  scrub  pines  and  losing 
itself  in  perspective  up  and  down  the  valley.  This  naturally 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  roused  the  driver  from  his-  ro¬ 
mancing  and  asked  what  it  was.  He  said  it  was  thrown  up 
by  the  Federal  troops  after  they  had  disembarked  from  the 
river  and  formed  for  the  attack  on  the  Confederates  along 
the  east  side  of  the  bay.  Here  was  my  opportunity.  I  had 
always  longed  to  be  on  a  battlefield— after  the  battle— and 
picture  to  myself  the  conflict  and  give  way  to  my  emotions. 
So  I  called  a  halt  and  climbed  out  of  the  wagon. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  remained  in  the  wagon  but  the 
whole  thing  was  dusty  and  my  tears  would  have  muddied  it 
all  up  and  annoyed  the  driver,  so  I  got  out  where  I  was  free 
and  had  full  swing  and  could  cry  as  I  pleased.  Looking 
down  the  line,  I  pictured  the  men  in  blue  working  feverishly 
to  throw  up  the  dirt  into  this  sheltering  embankment.  All 
the  hurry,  all  the  rush,  all  the  sweat,  so  that  it  might  be 
ready  to  shelter  and  protect.  Its  protection  meant  life  or 
death.  If  it  were  finished  in  time,  life;  if  it  were  not,  then 
no  protection,  and  death  How  they  must  have  toiled,  and 
they  toiled  well,  as  this  lasting  work  testified,  weather-worn 
and  water-worn,  and  all  overgrown  by  scrub  pines,  it  was 
still  clearly  defined  and  testified  to  its  purpose. 

Standing  thus  on  historic  ground,  I  gave  full  vent  to  my 
feelings.  Afar  off  through  the  trees  I  saw  the  glint  of  the 
sun  on  steel  and  then  glimpses  of  grey  uniforms,  then  ranks 
of  men,  companies,  battalions.  On  they  came  with  a  steady 
sweep  looming  closer  and  larger.  I  glimpsed  cavalry  wheel¬ 
ing  quickly  into  position.  I  noted  that  the  men  in  blue  were 
none  the  less  active.  Then  there  broke  on  the  air  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  musket  and  the  battle  was  on,  volley  on  volley  and 
returning  volley.  The  broken,  intermittent,  hoarse  roar  of  the 


artillery,  answered  in  turn  by  the  booming  of  the  guns 
manned  by  the  men  in  blue,  and  in  it  all  the  awful  scream¬ 
ing  of  the  shells,  the  whistle  of  the  bullets,  and  the  dread 
dull  thuds  that  told  of  the  targets  found  and  the  shattered 
body.  Falling  limbs  from  the  trees  and  shattered  limbs 
from  the  humans,  groans,  shrieks,  yells,  and  blood,  blood, 
blood  everywhere.  These  bullets  and  shells  were  not  only 
mangling  here,  but  were  wrecking  and  mangling  and  killing 
in  North  and  South,  all  over  the  land.  When  they  hit  the 
loved  ones  here,  they  hit  and  hurt  those  that  loved,  though 
so  far  away. 

So  awful  was  it,  and  so  wrought  up  was  I  that  while  the 
tears  fell  and  I  groaned,  I  just  managed  to  hear  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  driver  as  he,  apparently  roused  from  a  nap,  called: 

“Well,  come,  get  in  here  and  let’s  get  along,  there  w’ant 
a  gun  fired  within  twenty  miles  of  here.” 

Why  do  I  always  weep  at  the  wrong  place?  Gates. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 
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S  THE  BUILDING  season  for  1911  draws  to  a 
close  builders  and  brickmakers  and  dealers  in 
this  territory  express  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  results  shown.  Building  totals  for 
the  year  promise  to  eclipse  last  year  and  if 
the  permit  for  the  new  city  hall  is  issued  be¬ 
fore  the  year  formally  closes,  1911  will  be 
ahead  of  anything  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  report  made  by  the  city  building  inspector  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1911  shows  that  the  total  value  of  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  reached  $13,502,627.  There  were  6,900 
permits  issued  by  the  office,  as  against  6,662  permits  for  a 
similar  period  a  year  ago,  which  were  valued  at  $1,141,649. 
For  the  month  of  October  of  this  year,  814  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  for  buildings  having  a  total  valuation  of  $1,439,462.  The 
percentage  of  brick  buildings  is  gradually  rising  year  by 
year  because  of  the  tendency  towards  better  and  fireproof 
construction. 

Several  big  contracts  for  new  buildings  which  are  to 
be  gotten  under  way  during  the  coming  winter,  but  which 
will  really  be  among  the  active  operations  early  next  year, 
were  let  during  the  past  month.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
was  a  $1,500,000  office  building  for  Daniel  R.  Hanna,  and  to 
be  used  by  the  Leader  Publishing  Company.  It  is  to  be 
fourteen  stories  in  height  and  located  at  the  corner  of  East 
Sixth  street  and  Superior  avenue,  N.  E.  The  general  contract 
went  to  John  Gill  &  Sons,  while  the  steel  contract,  in  which 
4,500  tons  of  steel  are  specified,  went  to  the  American 
Bridge  Company.  The  Gills  will  not  be  able  to  start  actual 
building  operations  until  after  April  1,  next,  as  there  are 
several  leases  to  expire  on  buildings  now  covering  the  site 
to  be  used  for  the  new  skyscraper.  The  new  building  is  to 
be  of  red  pressed  brick  with  elaborate  terra  cotta  trimmings, 
according  to  plans  made  by  the  architect,  Charles  A.  Platt, 
of  New  York.  The  building  is  to  have  a  frontage  on  Super¬ 
ior  avenue  of  214  feet  and  a  depth  to  an  alley  of  150  feet, 
the  same  frontage  being  provided  on  East  Sixth  street.  The 
building,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  pretentious 
in  that  section  of  the  city. 

Another  good  sized  job  which  is  already  being  proceeded 
with  is  a  $65,000  vaudeville  and  picture  theater  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  East  105th  street  and  Cedar  avenue.  It  is 
to  have  a  frontage  of  79  feet  and  a  depth  of  172  feet.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  by  Architect  Harry  A.  Kone  for 
Albert  Koch.  There  will  be  several  stores  facing  the  street 
in  addition  to  the  entrance  to  the  theater,  which  will  be  back 
of  the  store  space. 

A  large  and  unusual  contract  was  closed  during  the  past 
month  by  Architect  O.  N.  Chamberlain,  of  this  city,  for  the 
construction  of  sixty  moving  picture  theaters  by  a  new 
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moving  picture  syndicate.  Forty  are  to  be  built  right  in 
Cleveland  and  twenty  in  small  towns  in  this  vicinity.  The 
concern  known  as  the  Alexander  Amusement  Company  is 
behind  the  project.  The  buildings  are  to  be  of  tile,  stucco 
and  brick  and  will  be  built  as  rapidly  as  plans  can  be  turned 
out  and  contracts  let.  It  is  aimed  to  make  them  fireproof 
throughout. 

An  eight-story  hotel  building  is  being  planned  for  Wal¬ 
nut  avenue  in  a  section  which  is  rapidly  building  up.  The 
Fabst  Brewing  Company  secured  a  long  lease  on  the  land 
and  announced  that  plans  were  being  prepared  for  an  eight- 
story  building  to  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  theatrical 
people.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  of  brick,  is  to  contain 
a  modern  grill  room  and  restaurant.  Another  250-room  hotel 
is  being  negotiated  for  on  Superior  avenue  near  East  Ninth 
street  by  Harvey  &  McClure,  Hippodrome  building.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  about  completed  for  the  necessary 
loan.  The  building,  complete,  will  be  leased  to  the  Fuller 
Company,  now  operating  a  hotel  on  upper  Euclid  avenue. 

A  fund  of  $100,000  is  being  secured  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  fireproof  hospital  building  for  St.  John’s  hospital,  on 
Detroit  avenue,  at  the  present  site  of  the  hospital,  from  plans 
by  W.  S.  Lougee,  architect,  in  the  American  Trust  building. 
The  new  addition  will  be  four  stories  high  and  will  be  fire¬ 
proof  throughout.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  about  200  feet 
on  Detroit  avenue,  as  the  hospital  trustees  own  considerable 
real  estate  in  that  particular  section  of  the  city.  Building 
operations  are  to  be  proceeded  with  just  as  soon  as  plans 
can  be  prepared. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  new  group  of  buildings  to 
cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  National 
Electric  Lamp  Company,  in  Highland  Park  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  of  East  Cleveland.  The  building  now  being 
in  charge  of  the  architectural,  details  of  the  work.  All  the 
buildings  will  be  of  red  and  brown  pressed  brick  and  will 
be  fireproof  throughout. 

Cleveland  contractors  are  securing  some  large  out-of-town 
jobs  this  fall.  At  Detroit,  the  Hunkey-Conkey  Construction 
Company  has  taken  a  contract  to  erect  a  large  base  ball 
grand  stand  from  plans  prepared  by  the  Osborn  Engineering 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  This  firm  built  the  Cleveland  base 
ball  park,  and  the  one  in  Detroit  is  to  follow  largely  after 
it.  The  grandstands  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  with 
pressed  brick  walls  and  will  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Another  new  theatre  is  to  be  erected  at  Detroit  avenue 
and  West  Sixty-fifth  street  by  the  Gordon  Square  Realty 
Company.  It  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500,  and  will 
be  the  first  one  in  Ohio  to  be  built  under  the  new  state  code, 
making  it  absolutely  fireproof.  The  building  was  designed 
by  the  George  A.  Grieble  Company,  and  is  to  cost  about 
$60,000.  It  will  be  of  brick,  tile  and  fireproof  materials 
throughout. 

Property  has  been  secured  on  Chestnut  avenue  near  East 
Twelfth  street  by  Bascom  Little  and  others,  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  erect  a  six  or  eight-story  mercantile  building  on  the 
site  during  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  devoted  to  automo¬ 
biles  and  their  accessories.  The  building  will  have  a  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  frame  with  brick  walls,  and  will  be  ready 
some  time  next  year. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  modern  fireproof  storage 
plant  for  the  Fireproof  Storage  Company,  at  Detroit  avenue 
and  West  Seventy-eighth  street.  They  were  prepared  by 
E.  F.  Gibbons,  engineer  of  the  building.  It  will  cost  about 
$100,000  complete.  It  will  be  of  red  pressed  brick,  and  in 
conjunction  there  will  be  a  large  fireproof  stable,  garage, 
and  an  ornamental  brick  fence  along  the  three  streets  ad¬ 
joining  the  property. 

The  Queisser-Bliss  Company  has  been  doing  a  rushing 
business  during  the  past  month.  It  has  sold  to  L.  Mientz, 
for  his  new  apartment  on  East  105th  street,  a  quantity  of 


golden  Turkestan  rough  brick  for  the  facing.  Hanover  shale 
brick  with  black  headers  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Queisser-Bliss  Company  for  two  new  apartments  being  built 
by  C.  A.  Bingham,  on  Euclid  avenue.  Some  very  pretty 
oriental  brick  was  also  furnished  by  the  same  firm  for  a  new 
residence  being  built  for  N.  A.  Dauby,  on  Euclid  avenue 
near  University  Circle.  The  company  reports  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  sales. 

Actual  work  has  been  started  on  the  new  art  museum  in 
Wade  Park.  The  building  is  to  cost  $1,000,000  exclusive  of 
furnishings.  Considerable  -quantities  of  brick  will  be  used 
throughout  the  building,  although  the  walls  will  probably  be 
of  stone.  Surveyors  have  staked  out  the  ground,  and  ex¬ 
cavation  is  now  in  progress.  The  building,  when  finished, 
will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Cleveland. 

A  fine  oil  well  was  struck  by  drillers  for  gas  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Newburg  Brick  and  Clay  Company  on  the  Warner 
road,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  the  city  limits,  one  day 
about  two  weeks  ago.  For  several  days  the  well  spouted 
about  fifty  barrels  per  day.  It  was  then  capped,  and  has  been 
flowing  regularly  ever  since.  The  oil  is  being  disposed  of 
to  one  of  the  Cleveland  refineries.  The  officers  of  the  New¬ 
burg  Brick  and  Clay  Company  are  Philip  Raisner,  president; 
J.  R.  Zmunt,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  F.  W.  Green. 

One  of  the  interesting  incorporations  of  the  past  month 
was  that  of  the  Huron  Brick,  Cement  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Huron,  Ohio.  It  was  capitalized  for  $10,000  by  H.  A.  Ander¬ 
son  and  others,  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  various  building- 
materials. 

An  interesting  partnership  formed  during  the  past  month 
was  that  of  F.  R.  Walker  and  H.  E.  Weeks,  for  some  years 
with  J.  Milton  Dyer,  architect.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Weeks 
have  opened  new  offices  in  the  Euclid  building,  1900  Euclid 
avenue.  They  were  largely  instrumental  in  preparing  plans 
for  the  new  city  hall,  for  the  new  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  * 
building.  First  National  Bank,  and  a  number  of  other  fine 
structures  in  Cleveland.  A.  Buckeye. 


BRICK  AND  LUMBER. 


It  may  sound  a  bit  paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  fact  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  brick  business  and  the  lumber  business  are  get¬ 
ting  closer  together.  People  are  now  also  discussing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  brick  and  lumber  in  the  structural  world,  both  brick 
people  and  lumber  people,  and  inquiring  earnestly  as  to  how 
the  two  may  be  combined  with  better  results  for  all.  It  is 
being  recognized  by  the  lumber  people  that  for  the  outer 
walls  of  the  buildings  brick  is  the  future  material,  and  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  who  cater  to  the  building  trade  are  realizing  that 
to  hold  their  trade  in  full  they  should  handle  brick  as  well 
as  lumber.  Brick  for  the  external  walls,  lumber  for  interior 
work  and  finishing.  Often  the  lumbermen  in  a  community 
operate  brick  plants  and  even  where  they  do  not  there  is 
more  seeking  for  brick  connections  now  than  ever  before, 
and  on  the  other  hand  manufacturers,  especially  of  face 
brick  and  other  high  grade  products,  are  seeking  to  enlarge 
their  outlet  through  the  lumber  trade.  And  out  of  all  this 
is  growing  a  closer  walk  between  lumber  and  brick,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  on  its  face  brick  may  seem  a  competitor  of 
lumber.  Brick  does  compete  with  lumber  for  outside  walls 
and  this  competition  will  prove  successful  in  the  end  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  brick  makes  a  better  and  more 
lasting  material  and  the  other  is  that  our  forests  are  being 
denuded  and  we  are  reaching  the  point  where  lumber  is 
scarce  and  high  in  price,  so  that  to  keep  down  the  value  of 
lumber  within  reach  for  interior  work  it  is  better,  especially 
for  the  consuming  trade,  to  use  more  of  the  clay  products 
along  with  their  lumber. 

The  thing  for  every  brick  man  to  gather  from  this  is  ideas 
that  will  lead  him  to  seek  for  a  closer  walk  with  lumber  deal¬ 
ers  in  his  surrounding  territory,  that  he  may  build  up  a 
trade  in  his  product  and  that  all  may  work  together  har¬ 
moniously  to  the  end  of  educating  people  to  build  better  and 
more  permanent  homes. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  DANGER  OF  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 


IN  THE  October  Clay-Worker  under  the  above  head  there 
appeared  a  brief  account  of  the  calamity  at  Austin,  Pa., 
and  an  illustration  of  the  broken  concrete  dam  which 
caused  the  flood  that  wrecked  the  village  and  brought  death 
to  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  We  now  submit  a  view  of 
the  wreckage  showing  the  appalling  condition  which  resulted. 
As  the  reader  may  see,  every  building  in  the  path  of  the 
flood  was  demolished  and  turned  into  kindling  wood  save  one, 
that  one  a  substantial  two-story  brick  building  which  was 
but  little  damaged  and  stands  a  silent  but  potent  witness  of 
the  stability  of  brick  construction.  The  Building  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  illustration,  in 
its  bulletin  recently  sent  to  members,  tersely  states  that 
“this  is  another  victory  for  brick.” 

In  the  same  bulletin,  Secretary  Fiske  calls  attention  to 


them  are  only  laughable — as  when  the  farmer  tries  to  make 
a  pig  trough  of  concrete,  and  finds,  in  a  little  while,  that  his 
trough  cracks  asunder  beneath  the  onset  of  his  hungry 
porkers. 

“Our  people  must  use  concrete  increasingly,  because  the 
wood  for  lumber  is  disappearing.  The  forests  have  faded 
away.  Every  tree  is  valuable.  Something  must  take  the 
place  of  the  good  timber  which  once  was  so  common.  That 
something  will  be  of  concrete. 

“A  good  concrete,  as  the  phrase  is  defined  in  a  very  useful 
farmers’  bulletin,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is 'a  manufactured  stone  formed  by  mixing  ce¬ 
ment,  sand,  and  stone  or  gravel  together  with  water.  In 
the  mixture  all  the  spaces  or  voids  between  the  stones  or 
gravel  are  filled  with  sand;  and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
grains  of  sand  are  filled  with  cement.  That  makes  a  concrete 
that  lasts  forever. 

“Most  failures  in  making  concrete  are  due  to  the  im- 
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In  the  Path  of  the  Austin  Flood,  a  Brick  House  the  Only  Structure  to  Withstand  the  Shock. 


an  editorial  in  the  “New  York  Evening  Mail”  and  adds  that 
“while  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  that  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  like  the  Mail  takes  the  position  that  America  should 
no  longer  be  built  of  wood,  the  fact  that  they  regard  concrete 
as  practically  the  only  successor  of  wood,  is  an  indication 
that  the  brickmaker  has  a  lot  of  educating  to  do  before  brick 
shall  have  taken  the  place  in  the  building  world  to  which  its 
merits  entitle  it.”  Secretary  Fiske  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
Mail,  calling  attention  to  the  erroneous  deductions  in  the 
editorial,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Reign  of  the  Shack  is  Over. 

“The  American  people  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  concrete  than  they  know  now.  The  fact  is  tragically 
evident  in  the  Austin  dam  disaster.  But  not  all  the  failures 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  concrete  are  tragical.  Many  of 


proper  selection  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  to  unskillful  mixing. 
The  government  teaches  the  farmer  in  this  bulletin  to  make 
the  right  mixture. 

“The  time  will  come  when  the  American  farmer’s  house, 
and  even  his  pig  pen — perhaps  we  should  say  especially  his 
pig  pen — will  be  made  of  stone,  or  brick  or  concrete.  Every 
frame  structure  in  the  country  is  destined  to  early  destruc¬ 
tion.  All  wooden  construction  fades  away,  sooner  or  later, 
like  last  year’s  birds’  nests. 

“America  is  a  land  of  shacks,  up  to  date.  But  the  day  is 
at  hand  when  we  must  have  houses  and  barns  as  real  as 
those  of  Europe.” 

The  editor  of  the  Mail  might  have  truthfully  said  that 
those  “real”  houses  and  barns  of  Europe  are  universally 
built  of  brick  and  that  American  builders  will  profit  by  build¬ 
ing  of  that  most  enduring  material. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO 


HILE  AT  THE  present  time  there  is  some 
quietude  in  the  building  brick  business 
♦  of  Northwestern  Ohio,  the  season  as  a 

?  ,  /-MR  whole  has  been  a  very  remunerative  one 

and  brick  concerns  generally  express 
>'  themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  the  business 
done.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  now  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Toledo  and  present  indications  point  to  more  or 
less  business  all  winter  if  climatic  conditions  will  permit. 
Already  a  number  of  large  contracts  have  been  signed  up 
for  important  work  to  be  started  early  in  the  spring  and  the 
general  impression  prevails  that  building  business  will  be 
booming  as  soon  as  the  spring  season  opens  up.  The  first 
ten  months  of  the  year  show  an  increase  of  new  work 
amounting  to  $635,613  over  last  year.  Up  to  November  1, 
1,609  permits  were  issued  for  new  structures  in  Toledo  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  $3,382,864  as  compared  with  1,304  permits  is¬ 
sued  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1910  for  new  buildings 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,747,251.  October  shows  a  material 
gain  with  new  buildings  valued  at  $250,868  as  against  $223,- 
629  in  October  of  last  year.  This  year’s  building  business 
has  differed  from  last  year  in  one  respect,  that  there  has 
been  a  larger  amount  of  commercial  and  industrial  build¬ 
ing,  thus  furnishing  a  market  for  a  bigger  per  cent  of  build¬ 
ing  brick.  That  there  has  been  a  season  of  general  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  building  business  throughout  this  section  is 
shown  by  the  figures  from  several  of  the  smaller  munici¬ 
palities.  For  instance,  these  figures  show  that  Tiffin  has 
erected  107  new  structures  of  the  value  of  $155,840,  and 
Fostoria  42  new  structures  valued  at  $96,720.  These  figures 
are  not  exceptions  and  show  the  general  activity  in  the 
building  trade  of  the  smaller  communities.  Large  numbers 
of  brick  have  been  shipped  out  of  Toledo  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  rural  districts,  but  this  demand  is  now 
falling  off  to  some  extent.  Prices  are  holding  up  fairly  well 
on  building  brick,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  done  on 
the  basis  of  $6.00  and  $7.00  per  thousand  for  foundation  brick 
and  corresponding  prices  for  other  grades.  The  local  yards 
are  still  in  operation  and  there  is  no  large  supply  of  brick 
on  hand.  Some  of  the  Toledo  concerns  will  manufacture 
practically  all  winter. 

There  has  also  been  a  splendid  demand  for  hollow 
building  tile,  large  quantities  of  which  have  been  used  in 
Toledo  work  this  summer.  These  tile  are  now  selling  at 
about  $5.50  per  ton.  The  demand  for  tile  has  held  up  well 
and  sewer  pipe  has  been  selling  in  good  volume.  Manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  in  this  vicinity  are  running  at  capacity  and 
find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices  for  their  entire  output. 
All  records  for  road  building  in  this  section  have  been 
broken  this  year  and  this  has  naturally  furnished  a  strong 
demand  for  drain  tile.  Paving  block  has  not  fared  so  well, 
especially  in  Toledo,  during  the  past  season.  There  has 
been  some  feeling  manifested  against  this  material  by  city 
officials,  with  the  result  that  very  little  has  been  used  on 
Toledo  streets,  and  in  some  instances  practically  unanimous 
petitions  of  property  owners  have  been  turned  down  and 
other  materials  used.  In  the  smaller  communities  it  has 
fared  much  better  and  there  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
brick  paving  block  at  good  prices.  Present  quotations  are 
about  $0.82  per  yard. 

The  Enamel  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  is  making  satis¬ 
factory  progress  with  the  preliminary  work  looking  to  the 
erection  of  a  modern  up-to-date  plant  on  its  recently  pur¬ 
chased  site  in  Toledo.  Plans  for  the  work  have  been  about 
completed  and  ground  will  soon  be  broken.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  industry  will  be  ready  for  operation  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Toledo  will  have  another  immense  business  and  office 


block  when  the  plans  of  the  Second  National  Bank  are  con¬ 
cluded.  A  twenty-story  building  will  be  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Summit  and  Madison  avenue,  to  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $1,000,000.  The  structure  will  furnish  a  market 
for  an  unusually  large  number  of  building  brick.  J.  B. 
Burnham  &  Co.,  Chicago  architects,  are  now  preparing  the 
plans. 

'I  he  city  of  Urbana  has  decided  to  install  a  sewerage 
system.  The  initial  step  was  recently  taken  when  the  city 
purchased  six  acres  of  land  for  a  disposal  plant,  paying  the 
sum  of  $4,000. 

The  Steubenville  Stone  Company  was  recently  awarded 
the  contract  for  paving  with  vitrified  brick  on  Carnegie 
street  from  Ridge  to  Penn  avenue.  The  contract  price 
was  $3,576. 

Lawrence  J.  Hand  will  construct  storm  sewers  in  Euclid 
and  LeRoy  streets,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Shafer  &  Dill  will 
construct  sewers  on  Ohio,  Light,  Grant  and  Chapel  streets. 
The  contract  price  on  the  former  is  $2,921  and  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  $914. 

W.  J.  Cannon,  treasurer  of  the  Globe  Pottery  Company, 
at  Crooksville,  Ohio,  recently  committed  suicide  at  his  home 
by  shooting  himself  with  a  shotgun.  Despondency  over  a 
temporary  illness  is  alleged  as  the  cause  for  his  rash  act. 
He  was  fifty  years  old. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  drain  tile  manufacturers 
from  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  held  in  Toledo  at 
the  Boody  House  last  week.  The  meeting  was  an  unusually 
interesting  one  and  numerous  subjects  of  mutual  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  trade  were  discussed.  The  organization 
makes  it  a  rule  not  to  attempt  to  touch  the  question  of  prices 
but  to  confine  itself  to  other  matters  of  equal  importance. 
About  60  manufacturers  attended  the  meeting.  J.  D.  Rum- 
sey,  of  Stryker,  Ohio,  is  secretary  of  the  organization. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  by  shippers  of  Toledo 
and  other  cities  along  the  route  in  the  proposed  deep¬ 
waterway  project  between  Toledo  and  Chicago,  utilizing  the 
Maumee  river  for  the  purpose  as  far  as  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  Congressional  Deep-Waterways  Commission  appointed 
by  the  recent  session  is  now  on  the  ground  investigating  the 
advisability  of  the  plan.  The  committee  has  met  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  at  all  the  towns  thus  far  visited,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  project  meets  with  the  approval  of  busi¬ 
ness  interests  along  the  route.  At  Toledo  the  committee  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club  and  a  banquet 
was  served  at  the  Hotel  Secor.  While  no  promises  were 
made  by  members  of  the  committee,  it  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  favorable  to  the  enormous  project. 

T.  O.  D. 


COMPULSORY  FIRE  PREVENTION. 


There  is  reported  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  interesting 
happening,  of  a  number  of  buildings  ordered  destroyed  the 
last  few  weeks  by  the  State  fire  marshal,  under  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  last  winter  empowering  him  to  order 
razed  or  repaired  buildings  in  all  municipalities  in  the  State 
which,  by  their  dilapidated  condition,  constitute  a  fire  menace 
to  neighboring  properties.  It  is  said  that  under  this  law 
in  the  last  few  weeks  6,500  buildings  have  been  ordered  de¬ 
molished  and  others  have  been  ordered  repaired  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  demolition  is  perhaps  two  million  dollars. 

This  may  seem  like  getting  drastic,  this  adopting  of  com¬ 
pulsory  fire  prevention,  but  in  the  end  the  State  and  the 
whole  nation  will  be  benefited  by  some  such  measures  in 
every  State  if  the  country  continues  negligent  of  this  great 
need  for  fire  prevention  and  better  construction. 

Of  course,  the  best  thing  of  all  is  to  get  the  country 
aroused  so  that  clean-up  work  of  this  kind  will  be  done  vol¬ 
untarily  and  people  will,  on  their  own  initiative,  build*  so 
well  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  compulsory  act  of  this 
kind.  The  fact  that  one  State  has  enacted  a  compulsory 
act  of  this  kind  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  we  must  look  better  after  the  matter  of  fire 
prevention. 
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PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


HLE  NOT  in  a  booming  condition,  the 
general  situation  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country  is,  nevertheless,  satisfactory. 
The  general  tone  all  around  is  more 
firm  than  it  was  some  eighteen  months 
ago.  Seattle  is  pushing  ahead  of  the 
other  cities  along  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound.  The  reorganization  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shows  that  the  business  and  professional  men  are  working 
hand  in  hand  to  solve  the  problems  confronting  Seattle,  and 
to  work  out  the  best  solutions  possible  to  the  welfare  of 
everybody  concerned.  The  formation  of  the  Port  of  Seattle 
Commission,  and  the  appointment  of  R.  H.  Thomson,  the 


present  city  engineer  of  Seattle,  as  chief  engineer,  of  that 
commission  will  materially  help  to  solve  the  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  use  of  Seattle’s  water  front.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  this  water  front,  which  already  gives  Seattle  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  large  metropolis,  in  large  wharfs  and  piers, 
modeled  after  the  latest  designs  of  the  largest  sea  ports 
of  the  world,  will  have  an  everlasting  beneficial  effect  on  the 
growth  of  Seattle. 

The  building  activities  are  about  the  same  as  for  the 
last  few  months;  there  has  not  been  very  much  doing  along 
some  lines,  and  the  brick  business  in  particular  has  not 
been  very  brisk  all  summer  and  fall.  One  of  the  hopes  of 
Seattle,  the  forty-two-story  L.  C.  Smith  building,  is  getting 
nearer  realization  than  before.  Mr.  J.  P.  Marschale,  of  the 
Whitney-Steen  Constructing  Company,  of  New  York,  has 
opened  office  in  Seattle.  His  firm  was  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  building,  and  operations  will  now  begin  very  shortly. 
The  Harper-Hill  Brick  Company  had  their  brick  specified 
for  this  building,  and  the  contract  calls  for  several  million 
brick.  The  Lake  Union  Brick  Company  has  again  increased 
the  output  of  its  plaht,  and  since  the  regrading  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  now  finished,  the  plant  presents  a  good  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Washington  Clayworkers’  Association  has  been  rather 
unfortunate  with  their  officers  this  year.  First,  their  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  E.  D.  Gates,  resigned  and  left  for  New  York;  then 
the  newly  appointed  president,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  resigned, 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  James  Gibson,  now  has  resigned  his 
position.  A  farewell  banquet  was  tendered  him  at  the  Butler 
hotel.  Mr.  Gibson  also  resigned  his  position  with  the  Harper- 
Hill  Brick  Company,  and  will  try  his  hand  in  raising  fruit. 

The  Coast  Clay  Company,  of  Bellingham,  is  now  shipping 
brick  from  its  first  kiln.  The  brick  are  excellent  shale  brick 
of  a  dark  red  color  and  hard  in  texture.  The  first  kiln  turned 
out  excellent  and  the  manager,  Mr.  W.  A.  Doyle,  is  delighted 
with  his  new  enterprise.  Mr.  S.  Geijsbeek,  of  the  Geijsbeek 
Engineering  Company,  of  Portland,  is  their  consulting  clay- 
works  engineer,  and  personally  supervised  the  start  of  the 
new  plant,  the  making  and  burning  of  the  brick. 

The  Sechelt  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Vancouver,  B. 
C.,  whose  plant  is  located  at  Storm  Bay,  Sechelt,  Inlet,  will 
be  sold  by  the  Vancouver  Financial  Corporation.  The  prop¬ 
erty  consists  of  160  acres  of  land,  wharf,  building,  stiff  and 
soft  mud  machinery,  and  everything  in  good  condition.  The 
plant  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Falls  City,  Oregon,  is 
looking  for  parties  interested  in  the  brickmaking  business, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  plant  in  that  section.  Plenty 
of  good  clays  have  been  found  in  .that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Ed  Abernethy,  of  Dora,  Oregon,  has  just  finished  a 
large  kiln  of  brick,  and  is  supplying  the  local  demand,  and 
will  build  himself  a  large  hotel  building  this  fall  in  March- 
field  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  his  brick  will  be  used. 

The  Columbia  Brick  Works,  of  Portland,  are  going  to 
furnish  two  and  a  half  million  brick  for  the  new  car  manu¬ 


facturing  plant  of  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power 
Company,  and  are  also  furnishing  600,000  brick  to  the  Cook 
building  in  Portland. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Willamina,  has  secured  the  contract  for 
the  face  brick  of  the  Lincoln  high  school,  and  for  the  Smith 
hotel  building.  Siwash. 


CO-OFJERATIVE  ADVERTISING. 


The  Western  Tile  Drainage  Bureau  is  an  association  of 
clay  manufacturers  for  co-operation  in  the  advertising  and 
increased  use  of  drain  tile.  The  following  indicates  that  their 
publicity  campaign  will  be  a  vigorous  one: 

The  Plan. 

Advertising — with  a  capital  “A” — is  the  keynote  of  our 
campaign.  We  are  going  to  advertise  extensively,  yet  our 
plan  is  such  that  the  cost  of  inquiries  will  be  kept  so  low 
any  dealer  can  afford  to  join  this  bureau  and  take  advantage 
of  the  new  business  that  will  be  created  for  him. 

Through  advertisements  in  the  leading  farm  papers  we’re 
going  to  reach  those  farmers  who  do  not  understand  the  ad- 


Let  Ds  Help  OneAnother 


vantages  of  tiling,  or  who  think  that  tiling  is  needed  only  in 
wet  seasons.  Through  these  ads  and  through  the  book  which 
we  send  every  prospect  who  inquires,  we  educate  the  farmer 
to  the  point  where  he  is  ready  to  buy  tile.  Then  you  step 
in  and  make  the  sale. 

This  advertising  in  the  farm  papers  is  absolutely  impar¬ 
tial.  No  manufacturer  is  mentioned  in  the  book  sent  to  in¬ 
quirers.  Every  manufacturer  gets  an  equal  chance  to  sell 
the  prospects  developed  by  this  advertising.  All  share  the 
advertising  expense,  making  the  cost  to  each  small,  and  all 
get  an  equal  benefit. 

Dealer  members  only  get  the  names  of  those  who  answer 
the  advertisements  asking  for  the  free  book.  Each  dealer 
member  receives  the  names  of  those  who  answer  the  adver¬ 
tisements  from  their  territories.  A  reasonable  number  of 
books  will  be  mailed  to  lists  of  land  owners  furnished  by  deal¬ 
ers  and  additional  copies  will  be  furnished  them  for  distri¬ 
bution  from  their  offices,  at  cost. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  definite  effort  has  been  made  to 
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educate  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  tile.  That  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  goes  without  saying  when  you  consider  the  vast  amount 
of  land  that  is  yet  untiled. 

\\  herever  it  is  practical  these  ads  are  signed  with  the 
name  of  the  paper  in  which  they  appear  and  the  farmer  is 
asked  to  write  to  the  paper  for  the  book.  The  farmer  has 
much  confidence  in  his  farm  paper  and  this  will  enable  us 
to  get  the  honest  facts  about  tiling  profit  before  him  in  a 
manner  that  can  not  fail  to  convince  him.  It  will  be  as 
though  the  editor  of  his  favorite  paper  wrote  him  a  special 
letter  on  tiling. 

Free  Editorial  Notice  in  Farm  Papers. 

The  editorial  space  of  standard  farm  papers,  the  space 
wherein  the  papers  voice  their  official  opinions,  the  space 
you  couldn’t  buy  for  any  money,  is  at  our  disposal.  You  get 
the  advantage  of  this  choice  publicity  if  you  join  the  West¬ 
ern  lile  Drainage  Bureau  and  help  in  this  broad  campaign  of 
education. 

B\  ery  farm  paper  that  has  any  standing  whatever  believes 
in  the  tiling  of  farms.  We  have  prepared  articles  on  this 
subject  which  will  be  carried  in  the  regular  reading  columns 
of  the  papers  in  which  we  advertise,  thus  forming  another 
strong  link  in  the  campaign  of  education  which  we  are  con¬ 
ducting  for  the  benefit  of  all  manufacturers  who  affiliate  with 
this  bureau. 

Synopsis  of  the  Book. 

Land  Values;  The  Influence  of  Thorough  Drainage  on 
Same. 

A  Complete  Statement  of  Thorough  Tile  Drainage  and 
What  it  Accomplishes. 

Make-up  of  Soils;  How  Useful  Moisture  is  Stored  and 
Harmful  Water  and  Acids  Removed. 

Comparison  of  Surface  and  Deep  Tile  Drainage. 

Surveys;  Location  of  Drains.  Depth  and  Distance  Apart. 
General  Instructions  for  Laying  Tile. 

Tables  For  Use  in  Determining  Sizes  of  Tile  to  Use. 

Cost:  Tables  of  Tile  Costs;  Hauling,  Ditching  and  Sur- 
\  eying  Costs. 

Indestructible  Qualities  of  Clay  Tile. 

Synopsis  of  What  is  Accomplished  by  Tile  Drainage; 
Makes  Crops  Increase  From  20  to  50  Per  Cent  and  Makes 
Land  Worth  More. 

Letters  From  Users  of  Tile  Stating  Profit. 

Hauling  Tile  for  Storing  on  Farm  in  Advance  of  Need. 
System;  Placing  Initial  Installations  so  as  to  Become  Part 
of  Complete  Thorough  Drainage  System,  Either  Farm  or  Dis¬ 
trict  System. 

Results  From  Tiling;  Begin  Working  Land  Earlier  in  the 
Season;  Winter  Grain  and  Clover  Protected  from  Heaving 
Soil;  Protection  from  Summer  Drought;  Adjust  Rotation  of 
Crops  More  Evenly;  Make  Crops  Increase  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  and  Makes  Land  Worth  More. 

The  Clay  Block  Silo. 

Burned  Clay  Farm  Buildings;  Their  Real  Economy  and 
Advantages. 

Illustrations:  Numerous  illustrations  will  be  used,  set¬ 
ting  forth  telling  Object  Lessons,  in  Comparison  of  Returns 
from  Undrained,  Partially  Drained  and  Thoroughly  Drained 
Farm  Land. 

Hard  Roads;  Brick  Surfacing  is  the  Best  and  Most  Eco¬ 
nomical,  What  Hard  Roads  Mean  in  Saving  Transportation 
Cost  of  Crops  to  Market,  Iowa  Drainage  Laws,  Form  of  Tile 

Contract. 


The  freight  item  is  always  a  big  item  in  the  brick  business, 
and  for  that  reason  every  man  should  make  it  a  point  to  very 
carefully  cultivate  his  near-by  territory  before  seeking  indus¬ 
triously  markets  at  such  a  distance  that  he  must  add  a  heavy 
burden  of  freight  to  his  product. 
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AMONG  ALABAMA  CLAYWORKERS. 


HOUGH  the  recent  institution  of  suits  against 
the  “Steel  Trust”  has  already  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  activity  in  the  plants  allied 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Company  in  this 
district,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  new 
$4,000,000  plant  which  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  has  been  erecting  at 
Corey,  the  general  condition  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  district  has  not  been  impaired  in  any 
perceptible  way,  and  outlying  points,  such  as  Gadsden,  where 
independent  plants  are  located,  evinces  increased  operations. 

The  brick  trade  has  not  been  affected,  either,  it  may  be 
accurately  stated.  In  the  last  sixty  days  contracts  for  the 
American  Trust  building,  twenty  stories;  the  Empire  hotel, 
six  stories;  the  Penney  hotel  at  Huntsville,  six  stories;  the 
new  postoffice  at  Ensley,  a  $50,000  job,  and  numberless 
smaller  constructions,  both  commercial  and  residential,  have 
been  placed — all  to  be  constructed  of  brick. 

In  a  comparative  sense  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
other  communities,  including  Savannah,  Ga„  Tampa,  Fla., 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  both  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss., 
demonstrating  the  belief  that  a  fair  volume  of  business  will 
exist  through  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Norwood-Boyles  Lumber  Company,  which  was  recent- 
fj'  organized  here  by  H.  A.  Speaker,  E.  D.  Speaker  and  others, 
with  $10,000  capital,  will  handle  brick  and  other  masons’  sup¬ 
plies  on  a  large  scale.  The  Norwood-Boyles  Company  has 
leased  the  Fulenwider  yards  at  East  Birmingham  and  is 
making  an  active  bid  for  a  share  of  the  district’s  business. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Speaker,  president  of  the  company,  was  with  the 
IV.  D.  Wood  Lumber  Company,  of  this  city,  for  about  ten 
years  and  is  widely  knowm  to  the  trade. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Harry  Cooper,  of  the  firm  of 
Cooper  &  Ferguson,  dealers  in  brick  and  masons’  supplies, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  would  open  a  branch  supply  house  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  about  the  first  of  the  year.  The  firm  of  Cooper  & 
Ferguson  is  an  old  and  well-established  member  of  the  trade 
at  Nashville,  and  its  vigorous  methods  will  lend  increased 
interest  to  legitimate  competition  locally. 

Certain  trade  journals  have  recently  stated  that  the  Art 
lile  Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  had  been  formed  to  succeed 
the  National  Mosaic  Flooring  Tile  Company,  of  that  city. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  Art  Tile  Company  mentioned, 
with  J.  T.  Ballard,  president;  W.  G.  Smith,  vice-president, 
and  M.  Macies,  secretary,  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
the  National  Mosaic  Flooring  Tile  Company,  of  which  Maj. 
W.  F.  Tebbetts,  of  Mobile,  is  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  Art  Tile  Company  is  a  $4,000  enterprise,  while 
the  National  company  is  capitalized  at  $150,000.  The  Art 
Tile  Company  will,  however,  make  a  specialty  of  the  product 
of  the  National  company,  known  as  “Adamantile.”  The  Na¬ 
tional  Mosaic  Flooring  Tile  Company  has  a  branch  office  in 
this  city  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Brennan  and 
another  branch  office  and  warehouse  will  shortly  be  opened 
in  Chicago. 

The  Southern  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Birmingham,  of 
which  W.  A.  Biles  is  manager,  secured  the  contract  for  the 
handsome  new  Hillman  hotel  cafe  in  this  city  a  few  days 
ago.  This  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  tile  “jobs”  ever 
laid  in  Birmingham,  when  completed. 

The  Greenville  Brick  Company,  W.  C.  Terrell,  manager,  of 
Greenville,  Ala.,  has  completed  the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  manufacturing  brick  on  an  increased  scale.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Greenville  are  very  optimistic,  past  and  present 
building  operations  being  more  numerous  than  expected,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  enlargement  of  the  brick  plant. 

J.  R.  Pittman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  purchased  300  acres 
of  land  near  Piedmont,  Ala.,  on  which  a  large,  modern  brick 
plant  will  shortly  be  constructed.  The  land  is  bedded  with 
some  very  fine  deposits  of  shale,  for  brick  purposes,  and  it 
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is  intended  to  have  the  plant  in  operation  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  new  plant  of,  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  which 
was  organized  a  few  months  ago  at  Macon,  Ga.,  by  the  same 
interests  as  own  the  Bibb  Brick  Company,  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  and  when  ready  for  operation  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modern  enterprises  of  the  kind  located  in  the  south. 
The  raw  product  for  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company  will  be 
dug  from  the  same  pits  which  the  Bibb  Brick  Company 
opened  earlier  in  the  year  a  few  miles  from  Macon. 

Salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  fire  clay  flue  linings  and 
stove  pipe  and  wrall  cappings  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
new  company,  which  expects  its  plant  to  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  by  November  15. 

The  Bibb  Brick  Company  and  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  joint  sales  agency  agreement,  have  opened  a 
general  agency  in  Atlanta  for  the  sale  of  their  product.  .  The 
offices  are  at  1610-11  Candler  building,  and  Mr.  John  Kelley, 
an  experienced  clay-crafter,  will  be  in  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  other  activities  planned  by 
the  Horine  Development  Company,  which, was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  in  Atlanta,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
it  is  announced  it  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  both 
common  and  face  brick  on  a  large  scale.  The  Horine  De¬ 
velopment  Company,  regarded  by  Atlanta  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  enterprises  recently  organized  in  that  city,  pur¬ 
chased,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  tract  of  3,643  acres  of  land  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Lafayette,  Ga.,  on  which  had  been  found  large  de¬ 
posits  of  both  lime  rock,  cement  rock  and  a  very  fine  grade 
of  clay.  E.  M.  Horine  is  president  of  the  company  and  Henry 
L.  DeGive,  who  is  very  wealthy,  and  other  prominent  At¬ 
lantans,  are  interested  with  him.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $200,000.  Mr.  Horine  has  authorized  the  statement  that 
large  kilns,  a  large  Portland  cement  plant  and  a  large  brick 
plant  would  be  installed  and  in  operation  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

F.  H.  Reid,  manager  of  the  Memphis  Brick  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  sales  agents  for  L.  L.  Stephenson’s  oriental  and  the 
Brick  Selling  Company’s  smooth  impervious  wire-cut  brick, 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  spent  a  week  in  Birmingham  early  in  the 
month  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Patter¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Brick  Selling  Company. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  being  planned  for  Reedville,  Ala., 
formerly  Reed’s  Mill,  near  the  line  between  Etowah  and 
Calhoun  counties.  It  is  understood  that  the  board  of  trade 
of  Calhoun,  Ala.,  is  behind  the  undertaking. 

The  Rossland  Development  Company,  of  Birmingham,  an¬ 
nounces  the  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Clay 
Products  Company,  which  is  to  develop  some  very  fine 
kaolin  beds  near  Fayette,  Marion  county,  Ala.,  is  nearing 
completion  and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  plant  which 
is  to  be  erected.  R.  R.  Zell  is  president  of  the  Rossland 
Company,  and  also  of  the  Atlanta  Clay  Products  Company. 

The  Princess  Brick  and  Building  Company,  of  Geiger, 
Ala.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  in  the  “Black  Belt”  re¬ 
gion  of  this  state  which  will  erect  a  plant  and  engage  both 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brick,  to  be  known  as  Prin¬ 
cess”  brick,  and  also  in  a  general  building  supply  business. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  Ray  Crow,  president;  Geo. 
Waller,  secretary-treasurer,  and  W.  L.  Waller,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000. 

It  is  known  that  three  Alabama  brick  companies  will  be 
represented  at  the  National  Clay  Products  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  March,  next,  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick 
and  Coal  Company,  the  Brick  Selling  Company,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  the  Jenkins  Brick  Company,  of  Montgomery,  having 
decided  to  participate.  It  is  also  understood  that  Shepherd 
Brothers,  the  well-known  brickmakers  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  will 
make  a  display. 

In  describing  notable  industrial  exhibits  at  the  Georgia 
state  fair,  which  was  recently  held  in  Macon,  Ga.,  the  Macon 
News  paid  the  following  compliment  to  the  Standard  Brick 
Company:  “One  exhibit  attracting  much  attention  on  the 

grounds  is  that  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company  of  this  city. 
The  principal  effect  is  a  special  design  made  up  of  pressed 
brick  and  it  is  finished  by  an  elaborate  display  of  crocks, 


and  vases  made  from  earthen  ware  which  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  display  of  fine  art 
is  made  in  earthen  ware  and  the  big  bowls  and  crocks  have 
caused  more  than  ordinary  attention.  They  are  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  put  on  public  exhibit  in  this  section,  if  not 
in  this  country,  as  they  were  made  by  a  moulder  brought 
here  from  Europe.” 

The  Standard  Brick  Company  recently  sold  one  order  to 
Tampa,  Fla.,  for  300,000  bricks  for  immediate  delivery  to 
complete  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in  that  city.  Face 
brick  made  by  the  same  company  is  being  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  shop  buildings  which  are  being  erected  for  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  in  Atlanta. 

The  Ragland  Brick  Company,  of  Ragland,  St.  Clair  county, 
Ala.,  has  placed  an  order  for  a  new  continuous  kiln,  the  cost 
of  which  is  estimated  at  $60,000.  The  kiln  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
structed  until  next  spring.  This  kiln,  when  completed  and  in 
operation,  will  triple  the  present  capacity  of  the  Ragland 
Brick  Company. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Copeland-Inglis  Shale 
Brick  Company,  which  was  held  in  this  city  on  October  29, 
a  flattering  report  of  the  company’s  operations  for  the  past 
year  was  presented  by  W.  L.  Inglis,  secretary  of  the  company. 
Plans  for  the  increase  in  the  plant’s  equipment  and  for  the 
extension  of  its  operations  were  outlined  for  the  coming 
year,  the  improvements  contemplated  to  cost  $100,000  in 
round  figures. 

J.  R.  Copeland,  who  is  president  of  the  Copeland-Inglis 
Shale  Brick  Company,  is  also  president  of  the  Southern  As 
phalt  and  Construction  Company,  which  was  organized  in 
Birmingham  a  few  weeks  ago  with  $100,000  capital.  John  L. 
Donelson,  formerly  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  manager  of  the 
latter  company,  and  Eugene  Fies,  a  banker  of  this  city,  is 
actively  concerned  in  its  affairs. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Graves,  president  of  the  Graves  Shale  Brick 
Company,  and  the  Graves-Matthews  Paving  Brick  Company, 
a  veteran  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  brick  trade  of  the 
Birmingham  District,  has  practically  retired  from  the  active 
management  of  the  two  companies  with  a  view  to  taking  an 
European  trip  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gunster,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  Capt. 
Graves’  son-in-law,  has  been  induced  to  accept  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  two  companies  and  came  to  Birmingham 'early 
in  October  to  assume  his  new  duties.  The  position  which 
Mr.  Gunster  now  holds  was  originally  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Matthews,  who  was  associated  with 
Capt.  Graves  for  a  nnumber  of  years. 

The  fire  brick  for  the  new  Haigh  continuous  kiln  just 
completed  by  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company 
were  furnished  by  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Company,  Solon 
E.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  agents;  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories 
Company,  from  its  Corey  plant,  and  the  Bessemer  Fire  Brick 
Company,  of  Bessemer,  Ala.  The  kiln  was  constiucted  by 
Harvey  Haigh  and  H.  Houlett,  the  latter  coming  here  from 
Pennsylvania  to  assist  Mr.  Haigh.  This  is  the  only  contin¬ 
uous  kiln  in  the  south  at  this  time.  A.  L.  A. 


BOSS  SYSTEM  INSTALLED  AT  PAYETTE,  IDAHO. 


The  John  C.  Boss  Company,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  report  a  very 
favorable  condition  of  business  at  the  present  time.  They 
recently  completed  the  installation  of  the  Boss  steam  brick 
burning  equipment  on  the  brickyard  of  William  F.  Sherwood, 
at  Payette,  Idaho.  The  equipment  consisted  of  three 
18-arch  up  draft  kilns.  The  popularity  of  the  Boss  system 
grows  apace  as  the  merits  of  the  same  are  known  by  the 
brick  manufacturers.  A  number  of  brick  plants  in  the  land 
northwest  have  recently  been  equipped  with  this  system 
where  they  are  burning  the  brick  with  lignite  exclusively. 
The  Boss  system  is  particularly  adapted  where  these  classes 
of  fuel  are  used.  A  new  department  of  the  Boss  system  is 
the  Boss  ten-hour  dryer.  It  has  been  recently  completed.  By 
this  system  they  are  supposed  to  dry  the  brick  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  three  cents  per  thousand  and  have  now  under 
way  the  installation  of  this  dryer  in  a  number  of  plants. 
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SCOTT-MADDEN  IRON  WORKS  ADDS  NEW  LINE. 


THE  WELL-KNOWN  firm  of  the  Scott-Madden  Iron 
Works,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  added  a  new  line  to 
their  already  large  list  of  machinery.  They  not  only 
manufacture  a  complete  line  of  all  kinds  of  brick  and  drain 
tile  machinery,  but  give  a  great  deal  of  their  attention  to 
the  making  of  steam  shovels  and  dredges.  One  of  their 
latest  machines  is  the  traction  shovel  which  is  equipped  with 
only  one  engine  burning  fuel  oil,  thus  making  it  a  one  man 
machine.  The  machine  is  not  an  experiment  but  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  The  present  ma¬ 
chine,  which  we  show  in  the  illustration  of  this  article, 
dispenses  with  the  craneman  and  crane  engineer,  allowing 
one  man  to  have  full  charge  of  the  dipper,  thus  securing 
prompt  action  in  making  the  dip  and  preventing  friction  and 
delay  which  naturally  follow  from  lack  of  simultaneous  action 
where  the  dipper  is  under  control  of  two  men  instead  of  one. 

It  is  purely  a  traction  machine  and  can  be  moved  about 
like  any  traction  engine.  No  tracks  or  jacks  are  necessary 
while  operating  this  machine,  as  is  the  case  with  other 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company 
reports  all  of  its  yards  shut  down  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  will  probably  remain  closed  until  March  1, 
when  they  will  start  up  in  better  shape  than  they  have  ever 
been,  as  all  plants  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled  between  now 
and  that  time  and  everything  brought  up  to  date.  The  mine 
at  the  Diamond  plant  has  been  sunk  150  feet  below  the 
level  just  worked  out,  and  they  have  struck  a  fine  body  of 
shale,  and  the  tests  made  from  it  indicate  that  it  will  make 
the  best  brick  ever  turned  out  at  this  plant.  Another  shaft 
is  to  be  dug  this  winter  and  when  the  plant  opens  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  March  it  will  begin  on  the  shale  from  this  lower 
level. 

The  new  union  depot  will  make  use  of  between  seven  and 
eight  million  brick,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  contract 
has  already  been  let,  but  no  information  could  be  obtained 
about  it  yet.  This  is  a  big  contract  for  someone  to  take  on 
to  last  a  couple  of  years  when  the  price  levels  are  as  low 


Large  Traction  Shovel  Made  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 


shovels,  consequently  no  men  are  required  to  handle  the 
track  or  jacks  when  the  machine  is  moved  forward.  The 
operator  can  move  the  machine  at  will  at  the  same  time  the 
dip  is  being  made.  The  shovel  can  go  anywdiere  that  a  one 
and  one-half  yard  wagon  loaded  with  dirt  can  be  pulled  by 
two  horses,  without  laying  track  or  corduroying.  This  fa¬ 
cility  of  movement,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  requires 
only  one  man  to  operate,  and  that  fuel  will  not  cost  over 
one  cent  per  horsepower  per  hour,  makes  it  an  ideal  ma¬ 
chine  for  brick  plants,  street  and  road  work  and  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  short  time  in  labor  and  fuel. 

Both  their  shovels  and  dredges  are  made  in  size  from 
five-eighths  to  one  and  one-half  cubic  yards  in  capacity. 
Their  latest  catalogue,  which  is  attractively  illustrated,  can 
be  secured  upon  request  of  the  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works 
Company,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


You  can  speak  the  solid  truth  by  telling  the  people  of 
vour  community  that  brick  homes  add  real  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  value  to  a  community. 


as  at  the  present  time  and  a  good  many  of  the  Kansas  City 
firms  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  bid.  It  is  possible 
that  this  timidity  on  the  part  of  most  brickmakers  may  have 
enabled  the  one  making  bids  to  get  a  fair  price,  but  it  was 
generally  believed  in  the  trade  that  the  construction  com¬ 
pany  would  skirmish  around  and  get  the  brick  at  cost  of 
production  or  below.  The  foundation  work  on  this  big  build¬ 
ing  is  progressing  with  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  amount  of  other  building 
to  start  in  that  section  of  the  city  next  year.  It  is  hardly 
believed  that  the  depot  will  be  ready  for  use  before  a 
couple  of  years,  and  building  operations  in  this  neighborhood 
are  not  likely  to  become  really  lively  until  about  the  right 
time  ahead  of  the  depot  opening,  so  the  new  buildings  will 
be  ready  to  occupy  by  that  time. 

The  Lyle  Brick  Company  is  running  both  of  its  yards  on 
regular  time  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  a  good 
while  yet  if  the  weather  remains  good,  for  the  product  is 
being  sold  as  fast  as  made  and  at  satisfactory  prices,  every¬ 
thing  considered.  K.  A.  W. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS- OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1910 

With  corresponding  totals  for  1909,  compiled  by  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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OUTPUT  AND  VALUE  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1910. 


MANY  INTERESTING  FACTS  can  be  gleaned  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  chart  appearing  on  the  opposite 
page,  which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  statistical  re¬ 
port  mailed  us  recently  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Middleton,  the 
statistician  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey. 

A  glance  will  show  that  the  clay  industries  have  pros¬ 
pered  well  during  1910,  the  past  year  being  the  banner  year 
in  the  history  of  the  clay  trade  so  far  as  production  and  value 
are  considered.  The  report  shows  the  total  valuation  of  all 
clay  products  made  during  1910  to  be  $170,115,974,  a  gain 
of  nearly  four  million  over  1909,  when  there  was  a  valuation 
of  $166,321,213.  The  1909  valuation  was  the  greatest  total 
up  to  that  time  and  was  considered  remarkable,  so  that  the 
gain  in  1910  surpasses  all  expectation.  The  value  of  $170,- 
115,974  includes  all  clay  products  made  in  the  forty-eight 
states  and  Porto  Rico,  the  latter  furnishing  only  two  hun¬ 
dredths  of  one  percentage  of  all.  The  products  rank  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  valuation: 


Common  brick  .  32.46  per  cent 

Pottery  .  19.85  per  cent 

Fire  brick  .  10.64  per  cent 

Sewer  pipe  .  6.72  per  cent 

Paving  brick  . ' _  6.47  per  cent 

Drain  tile  .  6.11  per  cent 

Front  brick  .  5.05  per  cent 

Architectural  terra  cotta  .  4.10  per  cent 

Tile  (not  drain)  .  3.08  per  cent 

Fireproofing  .  3.01  per  cent 

Fancy  or  ornamental  brick  . 60  per  cent 

Stove  lining . 30  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  .  1.61  per  cent 


100.00  per  cent 

The  miscellaneous  item  includes  adobes,  aquarium  orna¬ 
ments,  burned  clay  ballast,  charcoal  furnaces,  chimney  pipe 
and  tops,  conduits,  crucibles,  curbing,  flue  lining,  gas  logs, 
glass  house  supplies,  glazed  brick,  grave  markers,  muffles, 
radial  chimney  brick,  retorts,  saggers,  scorifiers,  stone  pumps, 
vases  and  ornaments  and  wall  coping. 

The  production  of  common  brick  fell  off  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  million,  while  the  average  price  per  thousand  increased 
fourteen  cents.  There  was  also  a  slump  in  the  paving  brick 
production,  there  being  a  decrease  of  about  sixty  million  with 
an  increase  in  average  price  per  thousand  of  thirty-six  cents. 
Front  brick  fell  off  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  million, 
with  an  increase  in  average  price  of  forty-one  cents. 

The  other  products  showed  gains  in  value  as  follows: 
Drain  tile,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  sewer  pipe,  over 
one  million  dollars;  architectural  terra  cotta,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  fireproofing,  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  stove  lining,  eighty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars;  fire  brick,  one  and  one-half  million  dollars;  pottery, 
nearly  three  million  dollars. 

With  the  larger  production  of  fire  brick  came  a  loss  in 
average  price  per  thousand  of  seventy-four  cents;  the  price 
in  1909  was  $19.83,  while  in  1910  it  was  $19.09. 

There  were  many  changes  in  the  ranking  of  the  states,  the 
most  noticeable  being  the  advance  of  West  Virginia  from 
twenty-fifth  to  tenth  place.  This  was  due  to  its  large  pro¬ 
duction  in  common  brick  and  with  it  came  a  higher  price. 
Nearly  twenty-two  million  more  common  brick  were  made 
in  West  Virginia  than  in  1909,  and  the  average  price  per 
thousand  was  $6.53,  while  in  1909  it  was  $6.06.  West  Virginia 
had  an  increase  of  a  little  over  five  hundred  thousand  in 
paving  brick  with  a  fall  in  price  from  $12.38  to  $12.25.  The 


average  price  received  for  front  brick  was  $10.00  per  thou¬ 
sand,  while  in  1909  the  price  in  that  state  was  $14.74.  There 
was  a  gain  of  over  $22,000  in  the  value  of  tile  other  than 
drain  tile,  the  total  valuation  during  the  last  year  being 
$104,633,  while  in  1909  it  was  $82,461.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  price  and  production  of  fire  brick.  Nearly  three  mil¬ 
lion  less  were  made,  while  the  price  showed  a  decrease  of 
$1.49  per  thousand.  The  total  valuation  of  West  Virginia’s 
clay  products  during  1910  was  nearly  four  million,  while  in 
1909  it  was  slightly  over  three  and  one-half  million. 

The  ten  leading  states  in  the  production  of  clay  products 
were  Ohio,  Pensylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  New  York,  In¬ 
diana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  California  and  West  Virginia,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Ohio  was  the  leading  clay  state  in  the  Union  in  1910  and 
has  had  that  honor  since  1890,  with  the  exception  of  1909, 
when  Pennsylvania  held  first  place  over  Ohio  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Ohio  led  in  the  production  of  paving  brick,  sewer 
pipe,  tile  (other  than  drain  tile)  and  pottery. 

New  York  led  in  the  production  of  common  brick  with  Il¬ 
linois  its  closest  rival.  New  York’s  production  was  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  million,  while  Illinois  had  twelve  hundred 
million.  Pennsylvania  produced  over  eight  hundred  million, 
while  Ohio  came  fourth  with  a  little  over  four  hundred  mil¬ 
lion.  All  of  these  states  produced  less  common  brick  than 
in  1909,  New  York  falling  off  the  most  with  more  than  one 
hundred  million  decrease.  Georgia,  which  ranks  fifth  in  the 
production  of  common  brick,  had  a  gain  of  over  twenty-nine 
million.  Ohio  lead  in  a  production  of  paving  brick  with  a 
total  of  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  thirty-five  millions  from  1909  production.  Kansas  was 
second  in  rank  in  paving  brick,  making  in  1910  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  brick,  an  increase  of  sixteen 
million  over  1909,  with  an  increased  average  gain  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  thirteen  cents,  while  Ohio  had  a  gain  of  thirty-three 
cents.  Illinois  was  third  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  mil¬ 
lion,  a  decrease  of  seventy-four  million,  but  the  average  price 
per  thousand  showed  a  gain  of  $1.06.  Pennsylvania  was  fourth 
with  one  hundred  and  one  million,  and  an  average  price  of 
$11.89,  while  in  1909  the  production  was  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  million,  with  an  average  price  of  $11.39. 

Pennsylvania  led  in  the  production  of  front  brick  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  million,  a  decrease  of  twenty 
million  over  the  previous  year,  with  an  increase  in  average 
price  from  $11.39  in  1909  to  $11.68.  Ohio  was  second  with 
a  production  of  one  hundred  thirty-four  million  and  an  in¬ 
creased  price  per  thousand  of.  $11.65  for  1910  over  $10.67 
for  1909.  The  production  was  over  four  million  greater. 

New  Jersey  ranked  third  with  forty-seven  million,  a  loss 
of  almost  half  of  total  for  1909.  The  average  price  per  thou¬ 
sand  rose  from  $10.66  to  $12.85.  Indiana  was  fourth  with  a 
loss  of  four  million,  the  production  being  forty-six  million 
and  the  average  price  $10.25,  a  five-cent  increase  over  price 
of  1909. 

California  had  the  lead  in  fancy  or  ornamental  brick  with 
a  value  of  $48,572,  while  Pennsylvania  had  a  value  of  $35,768. 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois  ranked  next  in  order  named. 
These  five  were  the  only  states  figuring  extensively  in  this 
line  of  clay  products. 

Iowa,  as  usual,  led  in  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  with 
a  valuation  of  over  $3,000,00,  a  gain  of  nearly  $500,000  over 
1909.  Indiana  was  second  with  a  $2,000,000  valuation  with 
about  $60,000  increase.  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  third  and 
fourth,  the  latter  having  about  the  same  valuation  as  in  1909, 
while  Ohio  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  $200,000. 

This  loss  was  more  than  made  up,  however,  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  Buckeye  state’s  sewer  pipe,  which  was  $3,289,537, 
an  increase  of  over  $280,000.  However,  1909  was  the  poorest 
year  in  many  for  Ohio  in  sewer  pipe  manufacture.  Missouri 
and  California  ranked  second  and  third,  the  latter  showing 
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the  larger  gain,  that  of  nearly  $100,000,  while  Missouri  gained 
$50,000  in  valuation.  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  ranked  next  in  the  order  named.  New  Jersey  had 
a  banner  year  in  her  architectural  terra  cotta  manufacture  and 
turned  out  products  worth  over  $2,000,000,  her  greatest  value 
in  years.  Illinois,  with  its  large  plants,  was  second,  nearly 
$320,000  lower  than  the  leader,  while  New  York  came  third, 
nearly  $600,000  behind  Illinois;  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania 
ranked  fourth  and  fifth. 

In  fireproofing  terra  cotta,  lumber  and  hollow  building- 
blocks,  New  Jersey  again  led  with  the  largest  total  valuation 
in  years,  with  $1,852,101,  a  gain  of  nearly  $300,000  over  1909. 
Ohio  was  second  with  about  two-thirds  the  valuation  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  gain  of  $100,000.  Illinois  and  Indiana  were 
third  and  fourth,  the  former  gaining  approximately  $120,000, 
while  Indiana  gained  only  $55,000. 

In  the  tile  (not  drain),  Ohio  had  a  valuation  of  close  to 
$2,000,000,  giving  her  first  rank.  Her  closest  competitor  was 
New  Jersey  with  a  valuation  of  about  $700,000  lower. 

In  the  manufacture  of  stove  lining,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  had  very  little  competition,  Massachusetts  lead¬ 
ing  with  a  valuation  of  $166,018  and  Pennsylvania  following 
with  $132,567,  both  showing  gains,  the  latter’s  being  more  re¬ 
markable.  A  great  number  of  states  enter  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  brick;  Pennsylvania,  however,  is  in  a  class  of 
its  own  with  a  production  of  346,473,000,  while  its  nearest 
rival  is  Ohio  with  116,784,000.  This,  however,  is  a  loss  of 
over  $200,000  in  Pennsylvania’s  valuation,  while  Ohio’s  loss 
is  $21,000.  Ohio’s  price  per  thousand  is  $4.00  less  than 
Pennsylvania,  with  $18.63. 

In  pottery,  Ohio,  of  course,  led  again  as  usual  with  New 
Jersey  second.  A  careful  study  of  this  chart  gives  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  present  status  of  the  clay  industries  and 
is  especially  interesting  in  that  it  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
prevailing  average  price  for  the  various  kinds  of  brick  in  the 
different  localities.  Anyone  desiring  one  of  these  large  charts 
can  secure  one  from  Jefferson  Middleton,  statistician  in  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FROST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY’S  PRODUCTS  IN 

DEMAND. 


Among  the  firms  that  never  complain  of  a  dull  season  is 
the  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.  The 
popularity  of  their  dry  pans  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October  they  shipped  twenty-nine  Frost 
pans.  We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  recent  shipments 
to  clay  working  plants  in  seven  different  States: 

Barr  Clay  Products  Company,  Zumbrota,  Minn. — 5  9-inch 
dry  pans,  4  72x78-inch  boilers,  150  pounds  pressure. 

Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. — 1  9-inch 
dry  pan. 

Edw.  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio — 2  9-inch 
dry  pans. 

White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Company,  White  Hall,  Ill. — 1  9-inch 
dry  pan. 

The  Falk  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 1  9-inch  dry  pan. 

Sheffield  Shale  Tile  Company,  Sheffield,  Ill. — 1  9-inch  dry 
pan,  1  72xl8-inch  boiler,  150  pounds  pressure. 

Tramp  &  Tramp,  Audubon,  Iowa — 1  9-inch  dry  pan. 

Davenport  Brick  Machinery  Company,  Davenport,  Okla. — 
1  9-inch  dry  pan. 

Hamilton  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  Hamilton,  Ill. — 
1  9-inch  dry  pan,  1  16x20  engine,  1  72xl8-inch  boiler,  150 
pounds  pressure. 

Indianapolis  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— 1 
6-inch  dry  pan. 

Mexico  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  Mexico,  Mo. — 1 
9-inch  dry  pan. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 2  9-inch 
dry  pans. 

In  addition  to  the  dry  pans  they  have  sold  several  hundred 
boilers  and  engines  in  the  same  time. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

FALSE  ECONOMY  IN  PAVINC  MILWAUKEE  STREETS. 

The  Smaller  Wisconsin  Cities  are  Wiser  and  Pave  With 

Brick. 


WHAT’S  going  to  happen  to  our  pavements  within  a 
few  years?”  is  the  question  taxpayers  at  Milwaukee 
are  asking  themselves  and  others  at  this  time.  And 
it  is  a  momentous  question,  when  it  is  considered  that  $350,- 
000  or  more  has  been  spent  for  pavements  in  Milwaukee  this 
season,  a  saving  of  approximately  $125,000. 

It  is  that  $125,000  that  is  making  the  men  who  put  up  the 
money  for  street  improvements  “sit  up  and  take  notice.” 
Is  it  a  saving,  or  no?  Judging  from  the  popular  trend  of 
thought,  it  is  not  a  saving,  and  the  sooner  taxpayers  are  dis¬ 
illusionized,  the  better'  will  they  be  off. 

The  whole  question  arises  over  the  efforts  of  the  Social 
Democratic  administration,  which  is  ruling  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  as  well  as  the  county  government,  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys.  Money 
has  been  saved,  it  can  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  momentary 
saving  goes.  But  at  what  expense? 

The  manner  in  which  the  saving  of  $125,000  in  paving  con¬ 
tracts  has  been  effected  is  this:  Asphalt  has  been  used  more 
generally  than  ever  before,  because  it  is  probably  the  only 
paving  material  that  could  be  used  to  manipulate  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  saving.  The  universal  asphalt  paving  specifica¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  society  of  municipal  engineers  and  other 
notable  organizations,  have  been  slashed  and  cut  into  ribbons 
and  placed  before  the  contractors— and  it  might  as  well  be 
said  right  here  that  they  were  placed  before  the  contractors 
only  after  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists  to  do  paving  work  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  formal  contracts  were  nullified. 

The  revised  specifications  omit  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  features  of  the  universal  specifications,  notably  the  binder 
course.  This  is  where  the  temporary  saving  comes  in.  Con¬ 
tractors  have  been  able  to  cut  quite  a  bit  off  the  usual  prices 
per  yard  because  the  important  binder  course  has  been  left 
out,  and  the  most  of  the  contracts  were  awarded  at  from 
$1.35  to  $1.70,  whereas  formerly,  under  the  full  specifications, 
the  cost  was  anywhere  from  $2.10  to  $2.60,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cutting  and  filling,  the  haul,  the  topography  and 
other  elements. 

The  Socialists  claim  the  $1.35  pavement  will  last  as  long¬ 
er  longer  than  the  old  $2.10  pavement.  But  reputable  en¬ 
gineers  say  the  ommission  of  the  binder  course  will  re¬ 
duce  the  life  of  the  pavement  much  more  than  an  equivalent 
of  the  saving  in  the  contract  price,  and  instead  of  effecting 
a  saving,  the  Socialists  have  placed  an  additional  burden  on 
the  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  whole  proceeding 
is  that  Superintendent  Mullen,  in  charge  of  the  street  im¬ 
provement  work,  was  one  of  the  men  who  framed  the  uni¬ 
versal  specifications.  When  he  assisted  in  this  work,  haw- 
ever,  he  was  not  an  employe  of  the  Socialists  of  Milwaukee. 
He  came  to  the  Wisconsin  metropolis  only  a  year  ago. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  demand  of  taxpayers  that  a 
stop  be  put  to  the  Socialist  way  of  paving;  that  there  be  a 
stop  put  to  the  use  of  asphalt  on  streets  or  individual  blocks 
where  brick  are  necessary,  the  asphalt  being  used  to  effect 
the  supposed  saving. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  brick  could  not  be  used  un¬ 
der  the  Socialistic  idea  of  paving.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
omit  an  important  specification  in  brick  paving,  not  even  for 
a  “time  being”  pavement,  such  as  the  present  asphalt  paving 
is.  Therefore,  asphalt  has  been  used  when  brick  or  block 
should  have  been  the  material. 

Before  the  Socialists  went  into  office,  there  was  a  suitable 
degree  of  sanity  in  paving  matters,  as  the  wide  use  of  brick 
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attests.  Today,  brick  has  practically  been  ostracised.  Many 
stretches  of  asphalt  show  repairs  with  brick,  however. 

Reports  from  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Wisconsin  are 
to  the  effect  that  many  thousands  of  yards  of  brick  pavement 
will  be  laid  next  season.  In  the  small  cities  brick  is  the  only 
paving  material  used,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  asphalt 
pavement  can  not  be  kept  in  repair  excepting  at  a  great  outlay 
of  money  for  kettles,  etc.  But  the  heavy  farm  traffic  in  the 
city  streets  would  not  permit  of  the  use  of  asphalt.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  by  one  city  of  8,000,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  pavement  was  torn  up  and  brick  substituted. 

The  city  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  brick.  Its  main  street  is  two  miles  long  and 
every  inch  of  it  is  paved  with  brick.  Some  of  this  pavement, 
which  has  been  down  for  ten  to  fourteen  years,  is  today  as 
good  as  new. 

Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  Brick  News. 

Wisconsin  brick  manufacturers  have  practically  concluded 
their  season’s  run  and  are  making  preparations  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  It  has  been  many  years  since  the  total  output  has 
reached  the  enormous  production  of  1911,  the  last  half  of  the 
season  being  especially  active  in  so  far  as  the  movement  of 
stocks  is  concerned,  due  to  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Rail¬ 
way  Commission  in  fixing  more  favorable  intra-state  rates  for 
brick  and  tile  shipments.  The  coming  year  will  probably  be 
the  biggest  that  builders  have  ever  experienced  and  the  sea 
son’s  record  doubtless  will  exceed  that  of  the  great  boom  year 
of  1907.  The  reinforced  concrete  method  of  construction  has 
not  made  any  considerable  inroads  into  brick  construction  in 
the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  large  cities  the  idea  is  rather  on 
the  decline.  With  the  improvement  in  business  already  no¬ 
ticeable,  certain  to  continue  and  grow,  factories  will  be  making 
extensions  and  additions  and  the  consumption  of  brick  and 
clay  products  of  other  kinds  will  be  stimulated. 

Enameled  terra  cotta  and  ornamental  work  of  this  kind 
will  probably  have  a  toe-hold  on  this  class  of  business  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  next  year.  A  number  of  buildings  are  projected 
which  will  take  more  of  this  stuff  alone  than  all  the  buildings 
erected  in  Milwaukee  in  three  years  put  together.  The  First 
National  bank  will  erect  a  huge  building  at  Mason  and  East 
Water  streets,  to  cost  $1,500,000.  It  has  not  been  decided  if 
steel  skeleton  or  reinforced  concrete  construction  will  be 
used,  but  it  is  definite  that  the  entire  frontage  of  120  feet 
on  East  Water  street  and  250  feet  on  Mason  street  will  be 
in  white  enameled  terra  cotta.  The  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  started  work  on  a  $2,000,000 
home  office  building,  covering  a  solid  block,  in  which  terra 
cotta  will  be  the  exterior  finish,  with  granite  pillars  on  all 
sides.  There  are  a  half  dozen  other  buildings  ranging  in  cost 
between  $200,000  and  $500,000  which  are  already  projected 
for  1912-1913. 

Brickmakers  are  interested  in  the  work  being  done  at 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  where  the  William  Rahr  Sons  Company, 
brewers  and  maltsters,  are  erecting  one  of  the  tallest  brick 
smokestacks  in  Wisconsin.  The  monster  shaft  will  tower  173 
feet  into  the  sky  and  65,000  brick  will  be  used  in  its  make-up. 
The  inside  diameter  at  the  bottom  is  17  feet  and  at  the  top 
14  feet.  It  will  take  care  of  a  battery  of  eight  large  boilers. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  the  Rahr  stack  as  one  “pole”  for  the 
Fnited  Wireless  Telegraph  system  now  carried  by  another 
stack  145  feet  high. 

The  Langenberger  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Stev¬ 
ens  Point,  Wis.,  has  been  filling  some  of  the  largest  orders  in 
its  existence  this  season.  The  material  for  the  new  city 
hospital  has  been  purchased  exclusively  from  the  house  of 
Langenberger  and  includes  225,000  brick.  The  company  also 
was  awarded  the  contracts  for  furnishing  the  brick  and  build¬ 
ing  material  for  the  new  McDonald  block,  in  Stevens  Point, 
and  the  new  school  at  Jordan. 

The  Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  one  of  the  largest 


industries  at  Jefferson,  Wis.,  will  use  the  dull  winter  season 
in  further  improving  and  modernizing  its  yards.  Last  winter, 
portable  carriers  and  much  other  equipment  doing  away  with 
manual  labor  was  installed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  run  in  a 
few  weeks,  work  will  be  started  on  a  series  of  new  drying 
sheds.  The  output  is  to  be  doubled.  Several  new  industries 
have  recently  been  secured  for  the  city  by  the  Jefferson 
promoters’  club,  and  all  of  these  need  new  buildings.  While 
the  Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  having  its 
hands  full  to  supply  the  local  trade,  the  increased  production 
will  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  outside  business  con¬ 
siderably,  the  new  freight  rates  making  it  profitable  to  seek 
this  trade. 

The  employes  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of 
Menominee,  Wis.,  which  is  considered  the  largest  plant  of 
its  kind  in  Wisconsin,  recently  were  the  guests  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  at  a  monster  outing  and  picnic  in  Riverside  park.  The 
men  of  yard  No.  4  swept  the  boards  in  most  of  the  athletic 
events.  There  were  games  for  the  ladies  and  children,  too, 
and  the  picnic  was  voted  one  of  the  finest  times  any  of  the 
participants  ever  had. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.  The  articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  a  charter  granted. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $12,000  and  the  incorporators  are 
J.  L.  Hamilton,  William  Scott  and  William  Knuth.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  is  a  city  of  7,000  people  and  today  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  Commercial  Club 
has  succeeded  in  getting  several  new  industries,  notably  an 
automobile  factory,  and  considerable  building  work  in  other 
lines  is  projected,  so  that  the  new  brick  company  starts  out 
with  the  finest  of  prospects  for  success. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  has  been 
made  defendant  in  a  suit  for  $25,000  damages  by  Eli  Medolic, 
formerly  a  switchman  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Medolic 
lost  a  leg  when,  he  claims,  he  was  struck  by  a  large  lump  of 
clay  which  was  jolted  from  a  car  and  threw  him  under  the 
wheels.  .  A.  Badger. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  BURNING  SENSE. 


That  scientific  research  has  done  a  lot  to  make  more 
positive  and  definite  the  work  of  kiln  burning,  there  is  no 
question.  In  fact,  it  has  contributed  more  to  successful  prog¬ 
ress  in  brickmaking  than  any  other  one  thing.  Yet,  with  all 
our  sciences  and  scientific  research  and  instruments  and 
methods,  there  still  remains  a  strong  dependence  on  what 
might  be  termed  the  natural  gift  for  burning.  There  must 
be  a  natural  gift  for  sensing  fire  and  conditions  and  under¬ 
standing  the  clays  being  burned  and  also  this  must  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  lots  of  practice  with  the  clay  in  a  given  community. 

An  expert  burner  in  one  territory  may  change  to  another 
and  make  a  rank  failure  at  his  first  few  attempts.  By  and 
by,  however,  if  there  is  a  natural  gift  for  the  work,  he  comes 
to  understand  and  he  will  eventually  make  a  success  in  any 
kind  of  clay  or  in  almost  any  position.  Without  this  natural 
gift  for  sensing  things  in  connection  with  kiln  burning, 
though,  there  is  a  chance  to  do  lots  of  damage,  even  with 
all  the  scientific  enlightenment  we  have  today. 

There  is  in  this  an  argument  against  changing  burners 
when  you  have  a  good  one,  because  the  breaking  in  of  a 
new  man  is  an  expensive  proposition.  If,  however,  there  is 
continual  trouble  in  the  kilns  it  may  be  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  burning,  no  matter  how  conscientious  and  in¬ 
telligent  he  is,  is  lacking  in  this  peculiar  gift  necessary  for 
that  class  of  work. 

People  are  created  often  with  traits  for  this  calling  or  that 
calling,  or  born  to  the  work,  and  half  the  problem  of  indus¬ 
try  is  to  fit  the  right  man  to  the  right  kind  of  work.  When 
you  get  the  right  kind  of  combination  you  can  attain  a 
higher  order  of  success  than  is  practical  any  other  way,  and 
it  is  worth  experimenting  now  and  then  and  shifting  men 
about  and  perchance  you  may  strike  one  with  a  peculiar 
strong  gift  for  burning,  then  if  to  this  natural  gift  for  burning 
you  can  add  scientific  research  and  plenty  of  training,  you 
have  something  to  treasure. 
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These  columns  abb  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Immense  New  Iowa  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

You  will  be  interested,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  the  Acme 
Co-Operative  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  recently  incorporated 
in  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  has  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Webster  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Webster  City, 
Iowa,  and  will  entirely  rebuild  same,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  modern  plants  in  Iowa. 

The  new  plant,  when  rebuilt,  will  have  fourteen  thirty- 
foot  round,  down-draft  kilns,  horizontal  tile  machine  and 
steam  press  for  making  large  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  The  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  strictly  modern  in  every  respect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Acme  Co-Operative  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

By  B.  H.  Ward. 


New  Company  Will  Increase  Capacity  of  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.  we  beg  to  hand 
you,  herewith  enclosed,  check  for  $2.00,  covering  one  sub¬ 
scription  to  your  paper,  which  has  been  read  with  much 
interest  and  profit  during  the  past  year. 

Business  during  our  first  year,  while  not  as  brisk  as  it 
might  have  been,  has  encouraged  us  as  to  the  future,  and  the 
company  intends  to  quadruple  its  clay  storage  capacity  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Wishing  you  success  with  The  Clay-Worker,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Valley  Brick  Company, 


turn  out  five  kilns  of  tile  in  sixty  days  for  seven  months  per 
year.  Our  drying  is  done  by  atmosphere.  Our  power  is  a 
50-horsepower  General  Electric  motor  which  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  as  this  is  our  third  season  and  we  have  never  lost 
a  minute  on  account  of  power  equipment.  Our  clay  is  a 
hillside  clay,  color  varies  from  yellow  on  top  to  chocolate, 
then  reddish  to  blue  on  bottom;  it  is  very  tough  and  plastic 
and  works  nice. 

We  have  a  clay  bin  which  holds  practically  100  cubic 
yards  of  clay,  enough  tc  fill  our  shed  with  tile.  We  have  a 
conveyor  belt  under  floor  of  bin  which  feeds  clay  to  dis¬ 
integrator.  We  have  a  track  on  top  ol  bin  and  a  bottom 
dump  car  which  is  pulled  up  by  hoisting  drum  and  cable.  We 
dig  our  clay  with  pick  and  shovel.  Will  be  glad  to  welcome 
visiting  clayworkers  at  any  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MADISONVILLE  DRAIN  TILE  CO. 


Bursting  Strength  of  Vitrified  Tile. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  bursting  strength  of  vitrified  clay  tile  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  due  it.  It  often  occurs  that  if. this 
strength  was  better  konwn  that  the  tile  of  this  character 
could  go  into  hitherto  unoccupied  fields.  Perhaps  one  of  the 


Plant  of  the  Madisonviile  Drain  Tile  Company. 


Manufacture  Large  Tile. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  notice  in  your  October  number  an  article  headed 
“Make  Larger  Tile.”  In  connection  with  this  article,  we  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  company  is  making 
vitrified  salt  glazed  drain  tile  in  all  sizes  from  three  inches 
to  forty-two  inches,  and  that  we  carry  all  sizes  in  stock, 
making  a  specialty  of  26,  27,  28,  30,  33,  36,  and  42-inch.  From 
your  article,  we  are  afraid  the  engineers  will  think  they 
can  not  secure  any  large  tile  and  specify  something  else  for 
their  work. 

If  you  will  publish  the  fact  that  we  are  making  large  sizes 
of  tile,  we  will  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Company. 


A  Kentucky  Drain  Tile  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  enclosing  check  for  $2.50  to  pay  for  one  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  and  for  the  pocket  kit. 
We  enjoy  The  Clay-Worker  and  feel  a  little  lonesome  if  it 
don’t  get  here  on  time.  We  are  sending  a  small  photo  of 
plant.  We  have  two  round  down-draft  kilns  26  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter;  one  dry  shed  two  stories  high,  85  x  24  feet;  one  Brewer 
9-A  brick  and  tile  machine,  Brewer  disintegrator  and  con¬ 
veyor  and  Benson  cutting  table  for  3-inch  to  8-inch  tile.  We 
make  12,000  to  14,000  4-inch  tile  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We 


most  prominent  of  these  fields,  that  today  being  invaded  by 
concrete  tile,  is  the  irrigation  field. 

In  California,  land  values  have  gone  up  and  water  rights 
have  become  expensive,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the 
conservation  of  both  moisture  and  land.  This  forced  the 
land  owners  to  carry  their  water  for  irrigation  in  pipes 
placed  under  the  ground.  This  solved  the  problem.  The 
pipe  thus  used  is  subjected  to  small  heads  of  water,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  pipe  to  be  impervious  and  have  a  burst¬ 
ing  strength  great  enough  to  withstand  this  small  head.  Con¬ 
crete  pipe  has  pushed  its  way  into  this  field  and  is  today 
being  used  to  quite  an  extent. 

Florida  has  the  same  trouble  with  the  irrigation  ques¬ 
tion.  Their  soil  being  sandy  caused  them  to  look  to  pipe 
early  in  their  irrigation  experience.  Originally  the  cast-iron 
pipe  appealed  to  them,  but  first  cost  and  short  lite  soon 
made  a  change  desirable. 

It  was  on  account  of  these  needs  that  some  vitrified  claj 
tile  of  standard  manufacture  was  tested  to  determine  their 
bursting  strength  when  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure. 

In  carrying  on  this  test,  two  lengths  of  tile  were  placed 
together  and  the  joint  filled  with  a  1  to  1  mixture  of  cement 
and  clean  sand.  These  tile  joints  were  allowed  to  cure  thirty 
days  before  they  were  tested.  Wooden  bulkheads  with  rub¬ 
ber  gaskets  were  fitted  into  the  ends  of  the  tile  and  the 
heads  drawn  up  uniform.  The  tile  were  embedded  half  their 
diameters  into  the  ground.  A  pressure  gauge  was  placed  in 
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one  bulkhead.  Water  was  admitted  to  the  tile  slowly  and 
the  pressure  raised  gradually. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained.  In  many 
cases  the  tile  broke  with  a  loud  report.  The  joints  held  very 
well,  which  showed  that  this  method  of  sealing  them  was 
all  right.  The  tile  was  practically  impervious. 

Table  Showing  Bursting  Strength  of  Vitrified  Clay  Tile. 


of  Tile 

Bursting  Pressure 

Remarks 

Inches 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

8 

62.5 

8 

. . .  Could 

not 

break  at  63.5 

lbs. 

8 

16 

• 

8 

60 

10 

41 

10 

62.5 

10 

60 

10 

37 

12 

Could 

not 

break  at  41 

lbs. 

12 

47 

12 

16 

12 

21 

Now,  it  is  not  assumed  that  anything  final  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  experiment,  as  not  enough  tests  were  made. 
More  tests  should  be  made  and  the  testing  carried  on  until 
it  is  determined  just  what  the  safe  working  strength  of  these 
tile  under  these  conditions  are.  Many  of  the  tile  thus  tested 
in  this  experiment  broke  on  the  top,  which  leads  a  person  to 
suppose  that  if  they  were  buried  in  the  ground  and  had  the 
soil  pressing  around  them,  they  would  hold  a  higher  pres¬ 
sure.  This  work  done  here  shows  that  this  kind  of  tile 
will  withstand  small  heads  of  water  and  that  the  question  of 
sealing  the  joints  is  a  simple  proposition.  Then  the  fact 
that  pipe  is  practically  impervious  adds  also  to  the  value  of 
this  pipe  for  the  purposes  named  above.  D.  S. 


Some  Mistakes  of  the  Brick  Business. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

It  has  been  said  that  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  good 
brickmaker  was  a  strong  back  and  a  weak  head.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  gross  slander  on  the  profession. 

It  is  true  that  from  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
business  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  it. 

The  great  trouble  seems  to  be  we  find  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  too  many  men  with  ability  but  not  sufficient  capital  who 
are  trying  to  raise  from  the  position  of  employe  to  that  of  em¬ 
ployer,  and  while  having  ability  and  experience,  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully,  or 
those  with  money  but  without  knowledge  or  experience  in 
the  business  and  not  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  lack — a 
combination  of  the  two  is  hard  to  find. 

The  man  with  money  is  ambitious  and  anxious  to  get  a 
start  and  in  consequence  of  not  having  sufficient  capital  to 
get  what  he  wants  he  takes  what  he  can  get,  something  he 
probably  would  not  consider  were  he  better  fixed  financially. 
It  is  not  his  best  judgment  but  it  is  his  only  chance  under 
the  circumstances.  He  puts  his  little  bit  of  money  in  the 
business  but  it  is  not  enough,  so  he  struggles  along  and  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  more  than  wages  for  his  time  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  man  with 
money  but  without  ability  or  experience  in  that  line  but  an 
abundance  of  conceit  and  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all. 

If  he  consults  anyone  it  is  probably  some  one  about  as 
well  informed  as  himself.  He  thinks  he  has  the  business 
down  fine  and  will  show  some  of  the  plodding  old  brickmak- 
ers  how  to  make  brick.  He  is  so  satisfied  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  business  that  he  does  not  consult  a  practical  man  at 
the  beginning,  when  he  needs  him  most,  but  goes  ahead,  se¬ 
lects  the  place,  buys  his  machinery,  lays  out  his  plant  before 
he  has  any  idea  that  he  needs  assistance.  His  selection  of 
location,  material,  machinery,  etc.,  may  have  been  a  grand 


mistake.  About  this  time  he  begins  to  look  around  for  some 
one  who  can  make  the  brick  and  conduct  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  but  many  times  it  is  too  late.  A  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  choice  of  location,  material,  laying  out  of  plant, 
etc.,  but  he  has  money  and  is  willing  to  lose  some  of  it  rather 
than  admit  he  was  wrong. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  too  many  that  as  brick  is 
made  of  mud  any  one  can  make  brick — that  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  experience,  even  ordinary  intelligence,  where  in  fact 
there  is  hardly  any  business  that  requires  as  much  judg¬ 
ment.  The  mariner  has  his  compass  with  which  to  guide 
his  craft  to  points  of  destination,  the  astronomer  his  instru¬ 
ment  and  glasses  to  take  his  observations,  the  mechanic  his 
plumbs,  square,  level,  etc.,  to  guide  him  in  his  work,  while 
the  brickmaker  has  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  judgment. 

Philosopher. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


PLANTS  on  the  Hackensack  river  are  still  in  operation, 
the  last  burnings  of  the  season  being  now  in  arches. 
At  Granton,  the  companies  are  still  mining  clay  and 
fresh  arches  in  process  of  laying  ready  for  burning  later.  The 
Raritan  river  district  has  practically  closed  down  for  the 
season.  Prices  range  about  fifty  cents  per  thousand  lower 
than  Hudson  river  stock,  which  would  make  them  about 
$6.50  as  this  is  written.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  decline 
any  further  this  season. 

The  season  is  not  closed  yet  so  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
statistics  of  the  output,  but,  it  is  understood  that  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  district  has  made  about  100,000,000.  This  is  perhaps 
a  little  larger  than  was  predicted,  though  the  figures  are  by 
no  means  guaranteed  by  the  makers.  The  estimate  before 
the  season  opened  was  73,000,000,  but  the  weather  has  been 
better  than  usual  and  the  season  is  lasting  longer,  though 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  anything  further  will  be  done 
after  the  present  burns  are  provided  for. 

The  Hackensack  brick  has  been  well  distributed,  though 
most  of  it  has  gone  to  New  York.  There  has  been  a  good 
home  demand  this  year.  Several  important  structures  near 
home  have  contributed  their  share  toward  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturers.  They  have  little  to  say  about  the  coming 
season,  but  according  to  some  information  from  another 
source  the  outlook  is  good. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  received  the  contract 
for  supplying  the  fireproof  partitions  in  the  Woolworth  build¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  contracts  of  the 
kind  ever  given  out.  It  has  made  their  plants  busy  for  the 
sometime,  even  though  they  are  so  large.  It  represents  an 
advance  in  the  construction  of  huge  buildings  which  increases 
their  safety  without  materially  adding  to  the  price 

Hiram. 


NEW  REPRESENTATIVE. 


In  making  several  changes  in  the  traveling  force  of  The 
C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  they  have  been  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Dennison,  more  familiarly  known 
as  “Bob”  Dennison,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  handle  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  territory  and  the  gas  belt.  Mr.  Dennison  is 
probably  better  acquainted  with  the  brickmakers  of  the  gas 
belt  than  any  other  one  man  of  that  section  of  the  country, 
having  lived  and  traveled  there  all  his  life,  and  has  already 
started  in  his  work  and  his  address  is  539  Ridge  building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Our  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Dennison 
shows  him  to  be  a  gentleman  in  every  respect,  a  man  of  ability 
and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  brick  industry,  and  we 
predict  for  him  a  very  successful  business. 


There  seems  to  be  a  crack  in  the  government  of  China 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  can  be  mended  or  if  theio  will 
have  to  be  a  new  one. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  to  be  Held  in  Chicago,  III., 

March  4  to  9,  1912. 


AT  OUR  LAST  CONVENTION  at  Louisville,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  a  National  Clay  Products  Exposition 
was  held  in  Chicago  the  following  winter,  we  would 
hold  our  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  there  at  the  same 
time.  The  clay  products  show  will  eventuate  March  7  to  12 
next.  The  great  Chicago  Coliseum  has  been  leased  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  an  exhibition 
which  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  entire  clay  industries  of 
the  country  and  prove  a  source  of  interest  and  profit  to  every 
clayworker  in  the  land,  and  hence  will  insure  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  history  of  our  organization.  Consequently, 
it  has  been  decided  to  hold  our  twenty-sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  March  6  to  9,  1912. 

Hotel  Annex  Headquarters. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Coliseum,  its  immense  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  the  splendid  facilities  it  affords,  Hotel  Annex  has 
been  selected  as  headquarters  during  the  convention  and  ex¬ 
position.  All  convention  sessions  and  functions  will  be  held 
in  the  Hotel  Annex.  Its  numerous  convention  halls,  beautiful 
banquet  and  reception  rooms,  all  of  which  will  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Association,  will  afford  unexcelled  facilities.  The 
Hotel  Annex  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels  in  America, 
and  will  comfortably  accommodate  our  entire  membership. 
If,  as  it  is  hoped,  the  attendance  is  double  that  of  previous 
conventions,  all  who  attend  may  find  satisfactory  accommoda¬ 
tions  under  its  roof,  and  those  desiring  luxurious  quarters 
for  entertainment  purposes,  etc.,  will  have  no  fault  to  find 
tvith  the  service,  which  is  par  excellence  in  every  respect. 
The  ladies,  particularly,  will  be  delighted  with  the  parlors, 
cafes,  library  and  lounge  rooms,  all  of  which  are  elegantly  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Convention  Sessions. 

As  usual,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  sessions  will  begin  Wednesday, 
March  6,  at  2:00  p.  m.  Succeeding  sessions  will  be  held  from 
9:30  a.  m.  until  2:00  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
By  holding  one  session  a  day  only,  the  members  will  be  given 
ample  time  and  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  and  indulging  in  sight-seeing  trips,  as  suits  their  in¬ 
dividual  fancy.  A  series  of  able  papers  will  be  presented  and 
the  program  of  events,  which  will  provide  for  a  busy  and  profit¬ 
able  week  for  all  who  attend,  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Their  first  session  will  be 
held  in  Hotel  Annex,  Monday,  March  4,  at  9:00  a.  m.  For 
program  of  full  particulars,  those  interested  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary,  824  Board  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society,  too,  will  meet  the  same 
week  as  in  former  years,  beginning  their  sessions  Monday  a. 
m.,  March  4.  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  secretary,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  will  give  full  particulars  as  soon  as  he  has  completed 
preliminary  arrangements  and  program. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will  hold  its 


regular  annual  meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Annex 
Wednesday,  March  6,  at  9:30  a.  m.  The  general  publicity 
meeting  will  be  held  Thursday  at  9:30  a.  m.  in  the  main  con¬ 
vention  hall.  Secretary  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York  City,  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  in  regard  to  the  aims  and  work 
of  that,  our  publicity  organization. 

All  other  allied  organizations,  whether  manufacturers  of 
or  dealers  in  clay  products  of  any  sort  or  character,  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  hold  meetings  during  the  exposition  period, 
and  ample  accommodations  will  be  afforded  each  and  all  who 
will  do  so.  The  executive  officers  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Secretary  Randall  relative  to  time  of  meetings, 
etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  interference  of  one  organization  with 
another. 

Our  members  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  discussion 
and  subjects  for  formal  papers  touching  on  various  important 
phases  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  interested.  Those 
desiring  information  as  to  the  requisite  of  membership  in 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  or  other  particulars  as  to  the  convention  or 
exhibition,  are  requested  to  address  the  secretary  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  Executive  Committee, 

Charles  M.  Crook,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  AMERICA. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  at  the  Auditorium  Annex  on  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1912,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

The  “General  Publicity”  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
March  7,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

These  meetings  come  about  one  month  later  than  usual 
owing  to  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  which  will  be  opened 
in  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago,  March  7,  1912. 

This  notice  is  only  preliminary  and  will  be  followed  by 
more  detailed  information  later.  It  is  given  at  this  time  in 
order  that  all  may  have  due  notice  and  will  make  their  plans 
to  be  present  at  these  meetings. 


ROCHESTER  PROGRAM  COMPLETED. 


THE  PROGRAMME  of  the  eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Road  Builders’  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  14  to  17,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  several  interesting  features  have  been  arranged. 

As  has  been  announced  previously,  the  entire  four  days 
will  be  devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  on  the  topics  of 
organization,  construction  and  maintenance. 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  John  A.  Bensel,  of  New  York, 
will  address  the  convention  on  the  topic,  “Highway  Adminis¬ 
tration.”  His  paper  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  by  two  state  highway  commissioners. 

Nelson  P.  Lewis,  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City,  will  present  a  paper 
on  the  topic  of  the  “Adaptability  of  Roads  and  Pavements  to 
Local  Conditions,”  and  James  S.  Owen,  consulting  engineer 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  have  as  his  topic,  “The  Maintenance 
of  Roads  and  Pavements.”  The  topic,  “Problems  of  Construe 
tion,”  will  be  presented  by  Maj.  W.  W.  Crosby,  of  Baltimore, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission. 
All  the  formal  papers  will  be  followed  by  discussions. 

ARBUCKLE  CLAY  FEEDERS  IN  DEMAND. 


Arbuckle  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  advise  us  that  they 
have  been  getting  many  inquiries  for  their  new  clay  feeders 
and  are  getting  about  all  of  the  orders  they  can  take  care  of 
comfortably.  In  addition  to  the  clay  feeder  they  have  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  stiff  mud  brick  machinery. 


Z~HE: 
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PLANS  AND  PICTURES  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION. 


AN  EXCELLENT  THING  to  supplement  exhibits  that 
will  be  made  at  the  great  Chicago  exposition  should  be 
plans  and  pictures.  Plans  and  pictures  of  houses  of 
modest  type  and  buildings  of  note  and  also  pictures  of  the 
work  of  manufacturing  clay  product. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  World’s  Fair 
at  St.  Louis  were  pictures  along  with  the  exhibits.  Take,  for 
example,  those  in  connection  with  the  German  forestry  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  pictures  were  an  education  themselves.  So  were 
those  in  our  own  forestry  department,  those  shown  in  con¬ 
nection  with  testing  machinery  and  other  implements  used. 

There  is  particular  need  for  more  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  plans  and  pictures  of  attractive  modest  homes  in  which 
is  used  brick  and  clay  products.  Of  course,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  one  excellent  plan  is  to  make  some  exhibits  of  complete 
bungalow  and  cottage  types  of  homes.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  was  done  by  the  yellow  pine  lumber  people  at 
the  World’s  Fail',  the  exhibiting  of  a  complete  three-room  cot¬ 
tage,  which  attracted  so  much  favorable  attention  that  it 
was  taken  about  over  the  country  and  shown  in  several 
different  cities,  for  a  number  of  years.  Only  a  limited  amount 
of  this  can  be  done,  however,  the  exhibiting  of  material  put 
up  in  finished  form.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  instructive  features  that  may  be  added  in  the  way  of 
plans  and  pictures  of  homes  that  have  already  been  built  and 
of  homes  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  build. 

The  clayworking  people  should  get  busy  and  keep  busy  on 
this  subject,  keep  devising  new  and  attractive  plans  together 
with  perspective  views  of  every  type  of  building  from  the 
cottage  up  to  the  mansion  and  big  business  structure.  Take 
a  lesson  from  what  the  lumber  people  have  done  and  go  them 
one  better.  These  pictures  properly  presented  will  help  not 
only  the  decoration  of  booths,  but  they  will  help  instruct  the 
visitor  as  to  how  the  clay  products  may  be  used  and  will 
look  after  they  are  put  into  a  home  or  fireplace  or  whatever 
the  picture  portrays. 

This  is  a  great  day  of  picture  taking  and  it  is  easy  enough 
to  get  as  elaborate  pictures  as  may  be  wanted  of  houses  that 
have  already  been  erected  and  get  them  in  any  size  and  shape. 
Also  get  pictures  illustrating  the  process  of  making  clay 
products. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  plans  of  the  prospective  buildings 
to  be  erected.  These  require  architectural  drawings.  For 
this  very  reason  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more  important  that 
the  brick  people  should  give  special  attention  to  developing 
as  wide  a  range  of  different  plans  and  drawings  together  with 
perspective  as  possible  between  now  and  the  time  of  the 
big  show,  so  that  these  can  be  made  a  feature  of  and  serve 
the  purpose  of  assisting  materially  to  impress  clay  products. 


DEALERS  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  CLAY  EXPOSITION 
AS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ENTERING  INTO  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  TRADE  CONNECTIONS. 


Dealers  will  remember  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  held 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  clay 
products  exhibition,  the  avowed  object  being  to  demonstrate 
to  the  public  the  superiority  of  burned  clay.  The  Coliseum 
in  Chicago  was  picked  as  the  place  for  this  show  and  the 
time  decided  on  was  March  7th  to  12th,  1912.  Subsequently 
the  other  important  associations  of  brick  manufacturers 
gave  this  project  their  heartiest  endorsement,  and  pledged 
their  support  to  it. 

With  such  an  assurance  of  whole-hearted  support  as  this, 


those  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  show  have  gone 
ahead  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  dealers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  show  is  an  assured  success. 

Dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  brick  is  a  live  proposition  and  that 
there  is  good  money  for  them  in  handling  it.  So  it  is,  too, 
with  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  structural  tile.  The  public 
is  waking  up  and  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  these  lines. 
This  clay  exposition  is  certain  to  increase  this  interest. 
Ir  will  make  clay  products  the  talk  of  the  country.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  looking  forward  to  it  for  that  reason;  for  they  know 
that  their  sales  are  going  to  be  increased  through  the  good 
effects  of  the  general  interest  created. 

Many  dealers,  too,  have  not  yet  put  in  a  line  of  building 
brick  and  are  looking  forward  to  this  clay  exhibition  as 
their  opportunity  for  sizing  up  the  proposition,  compar¬ 
ing  all  the  various  lines  and  so  making  an  intelligent  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  line  to  handle.  An  evidence  of  this  inter¬ 
est  are  numerous  inquiries  received  by  the  Dealers  Record 
from  dealers  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  asking 
about  the  exposition  and  asking  advice  as  to  the  best  line 
of  brick  to  handle  and  the  address  of  the  manufacturers. 
To  all  of  these  the  Dealers  Record  has  replied  that  the 
best  manufacturers  will  be  represented  at  the  exposition 
and  that  it  will  afford  an  ideal  opportunity  to  make  a  trade 
alliance. 

This  is  a  point  that  brick  manufacturers  will  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage  of.  They  need  the  co-operation  of  local 
dealers  to  handle  their  lines  and  they  see  in  this  show 
their  opportunity  to  win  new  dealer  agents.  All  worth¬ 
while  lines  will  be  on  exhibition  and  every  progressive 
manufacturer  will  have  an  exhibit  worth  traveling  a  long 
way  to  see,  in  charge  of  experienced  clay  men  who  have 
been  schooled  in  brick  manufacturing  and  selling  and  can 
give  you  practical  pointers  of  value  that  you  will  need  in 
going  into  this  business. 

Dealers  who  are  interested  in  brick,  but  have  not  yet  put 
in  a  line,  can  see  and  learn  and  judge  intelligently  at  the 
Clay  Products  Exhibition.  This  is  a  show  national  and 
even  international  in  its  scope  and  the  product  of  every 
wide-awake  manufacturer  will  be  on  exhibition,  so  that 
you  can  make  comparison  between  the  various  lines  and 
establish  trade  connections  that  will  be  the  most  service¬ 
able  for  your  particular  case. 

Dealers  can  be  assured  that  any  manufacturer  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  Clay  Exposition  is  putting  out  a  product  of 
very  little  merit  or  one  that  he  is  ashamed  of. 

When  plans  for  the  Clay  Exposition  were  first  being 
talked  over,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  tendency 
among  some  of  the  brick  manufacturers  to  leave  it  to  their 
local  Chicago  dealers  to  contract  for  space  and  put  in  their 
exhibits  for  them.  This  will  not  do,  however,  as  the  more 
wide-awake  ones  in  the  industry  have  been  quick  to  real¬ 
ize.  The  local  agent,  or  dealer’s  representative,  handles 
many  lines.  He  is  interested  in  all  and  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  concentrate  on  any  one  item  and  incur  the 
expense  in  money  and  time  required  to  exhibit  this  one 
line  effectively  at  the  show. 

This  is  the  manufacturer’s  opportunity  to  meet  the 
dealers  at  first  hand  and  get  acquainted  with  them.  Every 
manufacturer  who  takes  space  and  exhibits  the  way  he 
ought  to,  will  win  converts  to  his  line  and  will  establish 
new  agencies  among  the  dealers.  A  local  agent,  on  the 
ether  hand,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  this.  He  has 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  rather 
against  it  than  otherwise,  since  it  might  make  competition 
for  him. 

Then  again,  the  dealer  who  already  represents  a  clay 
manufacturer  may  look  upon  any  lack  of  co-operation  or  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  his  part  as  a  lack  of  interest;  and  he  may  find 
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some  other  manufacturer  at  the  exposition  who  shows  more 
enterprise  and  gives  the  dealer  more  promise  of  assistance. 
This  may  lose  any  short-sighted  manufacturer  of  this  kind 
dealers  and  markets. 

The  manufacturers  recognize  this  as  a  national  show. 
No  matter  where  their  plants  are  located  there  will  be 
interested  buyers  and  dealers  present  from  the  localities 
concerned.  Dealers  will  he  on  hand  from  every  section 
of  the  country,  they  are  expecting  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  display  of  clay  products,  and  from  the  way  the 
leaders  are  going  after  the  proposition,  planning  for  their 
exhibits,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  will  be  disappointed  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  stay  away  and  any  dealer  can  find  a  goodly 
number  of  live  manufacturers  at  the  show  who  are  making 
the  best  of  clay  products  and  want  good  selling  agents. 
In  a  word,  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  will  he  a  big  factor 
in  the  clay  business,  both  going  and  coming. — Dealers  Record. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


O  ORGANIZE  or  not  to  organize.  That  question 
seems  to  be  one  which  will  return  again  and 
again  to  trouble  the  brick  manufacturer  in  this 
district,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  shift  con¬ 
ditions,  many  think,  until  something  of  this  sort 
is  done.  Whether  or  not  sufficient  manufacturers 
can  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  this  fact  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far,  nothing  has 
been  done,  but  the  steady  increase  in  favorable  sentiment 
would  seem  to  point  toward  that  solution  of  the  question 
sometime  in  the  near  future.  It  may  be  that  organization 
will  be  influenced  by  the  success  of  the  one  which  now  con¬ 
trols  the  situation  in  New  York.  Until  something  of  this 
character  is  done  many  believe  the  price  of  brick  will  continue 
low  in  New  England,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  would  be  high. 

The  season  is  about  over  in  Maine,  though  warm  weather 
during  October  and  so  far  in  November  contributed  to  pro¬ 
long  the  operations.  The  output  has  been  larger  than  last 
year,  but  as  this  is  written  statistics  are  unavailable  and  it 
is  impossible  to  even  approximate  what  the  output  has  been. 
Prices  have  been  rather  better,  but  less  than  $6.00  seems  like 
too  small  a  sum  to  pay  for  good  brick.  Makers  are  quite 
certain  that  there  should  be  some  change  made  which  will 
benefit  them.  The  fire  in  Bangor  was  responsible  for  consider¬ 
able  of  the  increase  in  demand  during  the  year,  though  that 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  settle  all  the  problems  which 
have  confronted  manufacturers. 

Charles  E.  Hubbard,  formerly  manager  of  the  Farmington 
Street  Railway  Company,  has  purchased  the  sewer  pipe  and 
earthenware  business  which  was  long  carried  on  by  Stanley 
Bosworth,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Standard  Ohio  sewer  pipe  is 
the  principal  article  manufactured,  running  from  three-inch 
to  twenty-four,  with  fittings.  He  carries  a  good  stock  on 
hand  and  could  probably  equip  a  sewer  system  in  a  town  of 
considerable  size  without  the  necessity  of  manufacturing  any 
more  stock.  Few  establishments  are  better  favored  in  this 
respect.  His  factory  will  also  devote  much  attention  to  stone 
and  earthenware.  Flue  lining,  wall  coping,  chimney  tops, 
drain  tile  and  other  clay  products  will  constitute  important 
divisions  of  his  output.  He  says  he  is  going  to  make  his 
establishment  headquarters  for  manufactures  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 

All  the  yards  around  Berlin,  Conn.,  have  closed  for  the 
season.  The  output  has  been  generally  about  the  same  as  the 
previous  year,  though  some  are  of  the  opinion  that,  owing  to 
lateness  in  opening  up,  the  production  was  diminished. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  supply 
on  hand  now  is  less  than  it  was  last  season  at  this  time.  This 
is  due  to  a  good  sale  throughout  the  season  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  as  much  of  the  opportunity  as  possible. 

Business  in  and  about  Boston  is  unevenly  distributed  and 


prices  are  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 
Until  there  is  a  change  in  the  situation  brick  manufacturers 
will  hardly  have  much  chance  to  make  money.  While  build¬ 
ing  permits  have  been  more  numerous,  the  proportion  of  those 
for  brick  structures  has  been  less.  This,  of  course,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  condition  of  semi-dullness  in  some  directions.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  opening  of  the  coming  season  will  see 
a  change  in  this  respect. 

John  McDonald,  of  Brewer,  Me.,  made  1,200,000  this  year, 
compared  with  800,000  last  year,  a  good  output  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  Bangor  Brick  Company  made  3,000,000  this  year, 
while  their  output  was  4,500,000  to  5,000,000  last  year.  The 
Bangor  fire  was  a  big  help  to  this  manufacturer.  Others  have 
profited  by  the  same  calamity. 

In  Vermont  the  conditions  have  not  been  as  favorable  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  though  here  and  there  trade  has  been  up  to 
the  average.  Something  is  the  matter  with  Vermont.  One 
town  of  2,000  population,  for  example,  has  lost  forty  families 
in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  families  during  the  past  year.  While  not  all  towns  are 
in  this  deplorable  situation,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
more  or  less  decadence  in  the  state  and  an  exodus  is  more 
likely  to  occur  than  an  emigration.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact 
that  building  is  not  progressing  very  rapidly,  excepting  in 
spots,  and  the  brickmaker  who  depends  upon  Vermont  demand 
for  his  business  will  likely  be  in  bad  shape  before  the  season 
closes.  The  opportunities  for  successful  development  are 
many.  The  men  who  will  undertake  them  are  few.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  know  whether  there  will  be  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future  or  not,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  tone  of  replies  to  answers  are  distinctly  pessimistic.  Per¬ 
haps  the  upward  turn  will  come,  but  for  the  present,  at  least, 
the  state  is  not  a  particularly  desirable  location  for  a  brick- 
maker.  He  might  find  it  difficult  to  get  ahead.  A.  L.  B. 


"Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  IN  NEW  YORK  SKY-SCRAPERS. 

THE  USE  OF  BRICK  will  shortly  begin  upon  the  great 
Woolworth  building,  at  Broadway  and  Park  Place. 
The  steel  frame  is  fast  going  up  and  the  filling  in 
process  will  begin  before  very  long.  This  will  be  the  most 
notable  building  in  the  world,  so  far  as  height  is  concerned, 
and  it  fills  half  a  block  along  Broadway  from  Park  Place  to 
the  next  street  below.  An  immense  quantity  of  brick  will 
be  required  before  the  great  operation  is  finished.  A  great 
many  architects  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  some  of  the  other  high  buildings,  while  others 
equally  recognized  as  professional  authorities,  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  their  commendation  and  assert  that  the  addition 
of  a  few  stories  will  make  no  difference.  The  building  will 
be  in  every  way  just  as  desirable  as  the  others. 

Some  talk  has  been  heard  regarding  a  proposition  to 
make  the  Whitehall  building,  at  West  street  and  Battery 
Place,  one  hundred  stories  high.  It  is  about  twenty-five 
now,  and  eminent  architects  and  engineers  say  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  carried  up  to  an  indefinite  height. 
The  foundation  was  carried  down  to  bed  rock  originally  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  require  further  work  in  that  way. 
It  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  looking  out  over 
the  upper  bay.  It  is  alone  now  and  is  a  very  striking  struc¬ 
ture  as  the  traveler  comes  up  the  harbor.  With  seventy-five 
stories  added  to  its  height  there  would  be  no  comparison 
with  any  other  building  in  the  city.  The  erection  of  such 
lofty  structures  belongs  more  to  the  engineer  than  the  ar¬ 
chitect.  And  engineers  say  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  one  of  the  high  build¬ 
ings  which  possesses  any  pretension  to  architectural  beauty 
is  the  West  Street  building,  just  below  Liberty  street,  on 
West.  The  adornment  on  that  is  elaborate  and  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  can  be  done,  even  with  these  engineering  freaks. 
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Still,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  call  these  buildings  freaks. 
They  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  American  busi¬ 
ness  life  and  illustrative  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  Even 
the  skyscraper  has  claims  to  beauty,  and  during  the  past 
few  years  artists  have  recognized  this  and  there  are  struc¬ 
tures  building  now  which  are  strikingly  beautiful  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  tendencies  which  make  modern  life  picturesque. 
It  required  foreign  artists  to  see  the  beauty,  but  now  the 
way  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  trouble  about  American 
artists.  They  are  seeing  it,  too. 

One  can  not  help  saying  that  the  more  liberal  use  of 
burned  clay  will  tend  to  improve  these  buildings  artistically. 
Architectural  terra  cotta,  for  example,  can  be  utilized  in 
ways  which  have  never  heretofore  been  suspected.  Decora¬ 
tions  are  possible  in  this  material  which  could  be  worked 
out  in  no  other  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  buildings 
should  not  have  elaborate  and  characteristic  decorations.  It 
depends  upon  the  architect. 

The  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  erected  churches  and 
cathedrals  which  are  still  the  wonders  of  the  world.  But  they 
are  no  more  characteristic  of  their  age  than  the  skyscraper 
is  of  this  one.  They  expressed  the  dominant  thought  and 
the  aspiration  of  the  time.  The  skyscraper  does  that.  It 
does  not  do  more.  It  should  not  do  less. 

New  York,  the  original  home  of  the  skyscraper,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  cities  the  world  ever  saw.  Its  giant 
buildings  impart  a  quality  to  the  landscape  which  could  not 
be  equaled  elsewhere  and  which  makes  it  so  individual 
that  there  is  no  comparison  with  anything  else.  The  develop¬ 
ment  from  year  to  year,  or  from  building  to  building,  is  so 
marked  that  it  is  still  unsafe  to  make  predictions  as  to  what 
will  occur  before  the  architects  and  engineers  are  done.  The 
skyscraper  tells  the  story  of  modern  American  business  de¬ 
velopment.  New  York,  therefore,  contains  an  epitome  of 
all  that  modern  business  has  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  in  the 
future.  It  is  all  expressed  in  its  skyscrapers.  They  deserve 
more  serious  study  and  a  better  understanding  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible. 

The  Brick  Market. 

The  determination  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  to  hold  prices  at  $7.00  throughout  the  winter  has  done 
much  to  reassure  the  nervous  ones,  and  the  market  has 
steadied  down  under  the  attempt  to  make  things  go  better. 
A  steady  price  of  $7.00  is  such  a  change  from  former  condi¬ 
tions  that  there  is  no  comparison.  Makers  and  dealers  alike 
are  confident  of  success  and  anticipate  continual  improvement 
throughout  the  winter.  One  manufacturer  declared  that  it 
meant  dividends  for  most  of  the  makers,  where  heretofore 
they  have  been  compelled  to  ask  accommodation  of  the  banks 
to  see  them  through  the  winter.  With  such  a  prospect  they 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  are  somewhat  jubilant  over  the 
proposition. 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  the  trade  is  the  quantity 
which  is  now  available  for  use  before  the  new  season’s  stock 
will  be  ready  for  delivery.  The  figures  run  about  this  way: 


1911  .  1,056,450,000 

1910  .  1,102,265,000 

1909  .  1,198,000,000 

1908  .  1,064,000,000 

1907  .  875,979,000 

1906  .  1,218,784,000 


These  figures  give  the  quantity  remaining  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  when  the  season  closed  for  the  past  six  years.  It  is 
not  essentially  different  from  most  of  the  seasons  and  repre¬ 
sents  sufficient  stock  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  next 
few  months.  The  shutting  down  early  did  not,  apparently 
make  any  special  reduction  in  the  output.  Plants  up  the  river 
increased  their  capacity  in  some  instances  the  past  year  and 
more  plants  were  operated  for  a  portion  of  the  season,  but  as 


a  rule  there  was  little  change,  either  in  the  number  of  plants 
at  work,  or  the  output  as  a  whole. 

Builders  will  now  be  able  to  go  forward  and  make  their 
plans  for  the  future  without  fear  that  supplies  will  run  short 
or  that  there  will  be  an  arbitrary  increase  in  price.  Both  of 
these  factors  are  important,  particularly  when  large  opera¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  and  the  assurance  which  follows  stabil¬ 
ity  will  go  far  toward  helping  in  the  business  development. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  something  done  to  main¬ 
tain  the  conditions  elsewhere  besides  in  New  York.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  east  might  well  profit  by  this  change  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  affairs  about  New  York.  Burton. 


OBITUARY. 


John  McLaren  Dies  of  Heart  Failure,  While  En  Route  Home 

From  a  Business  Trip. 


John  McLaren,  president  of  the  Phillips  &  McLaren  Co., 
Pittsburg  Pa.,  died  October  15th  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Station  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  while  returning  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  He  was  waiting  for  a  train 
when  heart  failure  seized  him.  Strangers  who  observed  that 
he  was  ailing  called  a  physician,  but  he  died  before  medical 
aid  could  be  administered.  Up  to  the  time  he  left  Morgan¬ 
town,  Mr.  McLaren  had  apparently  been  in  his  usual  good 
health.  He  had  never  complained  of  heart  trouble,  so  the 
untimely  summons  was  wholly  unexpected. 

Mr.  McLaren  was  sixty-one  years  old.  Was  born  in  New 
York,  but  had  lived  in  Pittsburg  since  a  mere  lad.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  many  years,  and  was 
always  glad  of  an  opportunity  that  enabled  him  to  advance 
the  interests  of  that  organization.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  and 
a  host  of  friends  will  mourn  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  six  children,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Pittsburg. 


THEW  STEAM  SHOVEL  COMPANY  PROSPEROUS. 


F.  A.  Smythe,  president  of  the  Thew  Automatic  Shovel 
Company,  Lorain,  Ohio,  is  again  at  his  desk  after  an  en¬ 
forced  absence  of  seven  weeks,  due  to  typhoid  fever.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  very  good  with  this  company  during  recent  months 
with  prospects  for  a  continuance  of  this  happy  condition 
straight  through  the  winter. 


RODGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  ENJOYING  BUSY 

DAYS. 


L.  E.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering 
Company,  of  Chicago,  waste  heat  dryer  specialists  and  brick 
work  engineers,  report  that  they  are  extremely  busy  at  the 
present  time.  One  of  their  latest  contracts  is  a  complete 
plant  for  the  Albion  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Albion,  Ill. 


ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  TO  BE  ENLARGED. 


Rookwood  Pottery,  on  the  brow  of  Mt.  Adams,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  an  annex  for  architectural  ma¬ 
terial,  the  addition  containing  about  3,000  square  feet.  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  W.  Taylor  states  the  plans  would  be  made  by  the 
company  and  efforts  taken  to  secure  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  peculiar  style  of  exterior  architecture.  The  new  part 
will  be  added  to  the  north  end  of  the  works. 


It  is  the  man  that  fails  in  business  that  is  in  position  to 
give  the  best  kind  of  advice  from  his  own  experience,  but 
the  public  is  not  generally  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  ad¬ 
vice  from  such  sources.  This  is  just  another  of  the  train 
of  misfortunes  that  often  pursue  a  man  in  this  world. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


About  the  only  man  that  objects  to  feeling  waste  heat  in 
the  winter  time  is  the  fireman  that  has  trouble  keeping  up 
steam. 

*  *  * 

Read  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  official  announcement  on  page  534 
and  make  a  note  of  the  time,  March  4-9;  the  place,  Chicago, 
and  the  show. 

*  *  * 

It  is  due  to  a  natural  craving  for  excitement  that  a  call  for 
a  fire  prevention  day  does  not  create  as  much  interest  as  the 
call  of  the  fire  alarm. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  that  Canada  didn’t  reciprocate  need  not  keep  the 
average  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam  from  having  turkey  for  Thanks¬ 
giving — if  he  has  got  the  price. 

*  *  * 

Surely  this  cry  of  “back  to  the  land”  was  not  hearkened 

to  this  year  by  as  many  people  as  we  were  led  to  believe,  oth¬ 
erwise  there  would  have  been  more  farm  produce  available 
at  lower  prices  than  is  the  rule  today. 

*  *  * 

The  country-wide  movement  for  improved  cities  and  en¬ 
larged  sewer  systems  makes  some  splendid  openings  for  clay 
products.  Are  you  making  a  drive  for  some  of  these  openings 
and  boosting  brick  for  sewer  construction? 

*  *  * 

A  successful  clay  burner  in  one  district  may  make  a  fool 
out  of  himself  in  another  district  unless  he  is  wise  enough  to 
realize  the  difference  in  treatment  required  for  clays  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  even  though  they  look  something  near  alike. 

*  *  * 

In  this  day  of  scientific  management  and  systematic  ac¬ 
counting  we  are  occasionally  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  merely  factors  and  that  it  is  push  and  en¬ 


ergy  that  really  make  business  go.  Let  us  not  forget  this 
fact,  for  a  young  man  trained  up  in  the  idea  that  system  and 
scientific  management  alone  will  run  business,  will  have  to 
learn  a  new  lesson  before  he  is  successful,  unless  he  is  mighty 
lucky. 

* *  *  * 

Sanitary  ware  is  developing  into  quite  an  important  branch 
of  clayworking  and  it  looks  like  it  is  only  beginning  to  get 
busy,  that  the  quantity  of  this  product  needed  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  will  easily  quadruple  the  amount  being  used  at  present. 

*  *  * 

Just  as  a  man’s  final  success  is  not  determined  until  the 
end  of  his  race,  so  should  we  withhold  judgment  on  others 
who  are  not  apparently  succeeding  until  the  final  “thirty” 
is  written.  Even  then,  some  may  prove  greatest  who  are 
seemingly  failures. 

*  *  * 

The  championship  series  of  baseball  games  is  past  history 
now.  The  pre-election  political  pot  is  done  boiling,  the  foot¬ 
ball  games  will  be  over  soon,  and  then  we  can  have  a  few 
days  for  concentrating  the  mind  on  work  before  the  prod- 
dings  of  Santa  Claus  begin.  It  is  only  a  few,  however,  so 
make  good  use  of  them. 

*  *  * 

There  is  an  increase  reported  in  the  roofing  slate  produc¬ 
tion  that  speaks  good  news  in  one  respect,  but  it  carries  a 
suggestion  of  a  hint  that  perhaps  the  clay  tile  people  are  not 
as  busy  boosting  their  product  as  they  should  be.  It  is  an  in¬ 
dication  that  people  are  turning  from  wood  shingles  to  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  and  lasting  as  a  proof  against  fire,  and 
that  the  time  and  the  trade  is  ripe  for  active  successful  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  burnt  clay  roofing  tile. 

*  *  * 

In  the  passing  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  was  in  reality  the 
pioneer  in  that  school  of  journalism  termed  “yellow”  today, 
there  goes  from  among  us  a  man  of  wonderful  ability  who 
accomplished  great  things  in  the  world  while  carrying  a  seri¬ 
ous  handicap.  For  fifteen  years  or  more  he  was  totally  blind 
and  yet  he  kept  in  just  as  intimate  touch  with  his  great  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  as  if  he  were  the  managing  editor  in  charge. 
There  are  several  morals  to  be  found  in  the  life  and  work  of 
a  man  such  as  this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  sometimes 
a  handicap  helps  make  a  man  great. 


THE  ANNUAL  DAY  OF  TWHANKS. 


Industrial  conditions  during  Resent  year  have  point¬ 
ed  strongly  toward  the  reason  fSfc  the  original  instigation 
of  a  day  of  thanksgiving  in  this  country  by  our  forefathers. 
The  original  Thanksgiving  was  by  agricultural  people  and 
was  by  way  of  rendering  thanks,  especially  for  the  products 
of  the  earth.  During  the  present  year  there  has  been 
heard  throughout  the  land  a  great  cry  of  “back  to  the  farm,” 
and  perhaps  more  people  have  turned  back,  in  thought  if 
not  in  fact,  to  the  farm  and  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Some 
of  the  agitation  has  been  by  land-selling  promoters  with 
perhaps  no  special  commendable  purpose  in  view,  but  the 
general  public  has  looked  more  longingly  toward  the  farm 
and  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  past  year  than  at  any 
time  perhaps  in  the  present  generation. 

It  has  been  partly  due  to  the  lethargy  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  making  it  hard  for 
the  average  man  to  come  out  even.  A  sort  of  feeling  of  un¬ 
rest  in  the  industrial  world  itself,  in  which  the  farm  has 
been  looked  to  as  a  sort  of  refuge.  It  is  perhaps  well,  too, 
that  this  spirit  has  been  generated  because  even  though 
many  who  turn  back  to  the  farm  may  be  disappointed  and 
return  again  soon  to  urban  life,  it  will  serve  to  counteract 
some  of  the  general  spirit  and  trend  from  the  farm  to  the 
city,  which  has  prevailed  with  us  so  long  and  so  persistently 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  young  men  on  the  farm. 

The  final  result  will  perhaps  be  to  balance  things  up 
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aDd  next  year  we  should  have  better  and  larger  results 
Irom  agriculture  as  well  as  perhaps  an  easier  time  in  the 
industrial  world  and  not  so  much  stretching  to  make  both 
ends  meet  and  cover  the  cost  of  living. 

It  has  withal  been  a  very  good  year,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  heartfelt  thankfulness.  And  this  year  as  every 
year  nearly  there  has  been  brought  forth  an  abundance  of 
products  from  the  soil.  There  is  no  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  so  well  blessed  in  this  respect.  Therefore, 
it  behooves  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  not  only 
make  a  special  day  of  thankfulness  of  it,  but  be  reminded 
of  the  special  blessings  we  have  around  us  in  the  rich 
products  of  the  farm. 


THE  AWAKENING  TO  FIRE  PREVENTION. 


Slowly  but  steadily  the  country  is  awakening  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fire  prevention  and  the  governors  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  are  setting  apart  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  so  that  all  may  be  impressed  with  this  just  as  reg¬ 
ularly  as  school  children  are  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  tree  planting  on  Arbor  Day. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  a  recent  fire-prevention  day  gather¬ 
ing  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  everybody  owning  property 
has  to  help  pay  for  every  fire.  That  everybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today  is  helping  pay  for  the  San  Francisco  fire,  for  the 
Baltimore  fire,  and  for  every  other  fire  that  occurs. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  insurance  rates 
are  regulated  by  the  fire  loss  and,  theoretically,  we  have  to 
pay  for  insurance  a  rate  that  is  equal  to  all  the  fire  loss  and 
all  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  insurance  machinery  of 
the  country. 

This  is  a  viewpoint  that  makes  people  sit  up  and  take 
notice  and  it  needs  driving  home  hard,  because  we  are  slow 
to  realize  that  we  are  paying  for  a  thing  when  we  pay  for  it 
indirectly.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  when  properly  realized 
will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  promoting  the  construction 
of  more  fireproof  and  slow  combustion  building. 

Along  with  it,  too,  should  be  impressed  the  other  fact  that 
when  a  thing  is  destroyed  by  fire  it  is  wiped  out  and  elim¬ 
inated  entirely  from  the  assets  not  only  of  the  individual, 
but  also  of  the  State  and  nation.  The  fire  loss  is  estimated 
to  be  $3.00  per  capita  in  this  country,  while  in  Europe  it  is 
only  thirty-three  cents.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  agi¬ 
tation  that  has  been  kept  going  about  it,  the  indications  are 
that  the  fire  loss  of  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  layt  year. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  at  this  fire-prevention  busi¬ 
ness  right  and  that  is  to  start  at  the  ground  and  build  bet¬ 
ter  buildings.  Use  brick  and  other  clay  products  and  fire¬ 
proof  building  material.  This  is  the  point  that  all  of  this 
fire-prevention  day  teachings  should  finally  get  around  to  and 
drive  home.  The  point  of  every  man,  whether  building  a 
modest  home  or  business  structure,  should  build  it  out  of 
fireproof  material. 


FACTORS  OF  SAFETY  IN  DAM  BUILDING. 

♦ 

Quite  recently  we  have  had  another  horrible  example  of 
what  devastation  may  be  wrought  when  a  dam  of  great 
heighth  gives  way,  and  turns  loose  a  great  flood  of  water. 
Accidents,  of  course,  will  happen  now  and  then,  but  they 
should  serve  to  remind  us  of  a  thing  well  known  in  the  struc¬ 
tural  world,  and  that  is  the  factor  of  safety.  * 

Occasionally  a  big  building  collapses,  but  it  is  not  very 
olten,  and  the  reason  that  accidents  are  infrequent  in  build¬ 
ing  operations  is  that  in  figuring  the  crush  and  strain  in 
structural  material  liberal  allowance  is  made  for  a  factor  of 
safety.  In  other  words,  all  material  entering  must  stand 
several  times  the  maximum  load  that  will  be  put  upon  it, 
and  the  number  of  times  this  load  may  be  multiplied  is  what 
is  termed  the  factor  of  safety. 

Perhaps  when  people  build  dams  they  think  they  are  in¬ 
cluding  in  their  work  just  as  large  a  factor  of  safety  as  is 
put  into  other  structural  work,  but  there  are  some  problems 


entering  this  work  that  are  different.  There  is  especially 
the  problem  of  anchoring  the  dam  at  both  the  bottom  and 
the  sides  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  a  factor  of  safety 
when  a  dam  is  built  extremely  high.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
of  water  in  surface  measure,  but  its  heighth,  that  makes 
pressure,  and  when  it  reaches  a  great  heighth,  for  every 
foot  of  pressure  that  is  generated  against  the  face  of  the  dam 
there  must  be  an  anchoring  security. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  from  this  how  a  dam  of  any  great 
surface,  when  the  water  reaches  some  heighth,  generates  an 
enormous  pull  on  its  anchor  joints,  the  ends  and  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  getting  strength  enough 
at  any  given  place  in  a  dam  to  stand  the  pressure.  That  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  The  great  problem  is  an¬ 
choring  it  so  that  no  part  will  give  way.  And  it  is  right 
here  that  some  of  our  best  engineers  occasionally  fail,  or 
rather  their  work  fails.  They  may  think  they  have  got  it, 
but  they  really  do  not  get  factor  of  safety  enough  in  their 
anchorage. 

Moreover,  it  is  really  a  difficult  thing  to  get.  It  is  not  a 
plain  case  of  resistance  of  pressure  like  we  have  in  erecting 
a  building  upright,  nor  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  resistance  to 
shearing  stress.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  anchored  to  some 
of  nature’s  own  formations.  This  problem  in  a  big  dam  is 
more  difficult  and  complex  than  we  may  imagine  and  for 
this  very  reason  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there 
is  a  good  factor  of  safety  in  their  construction. 


THE  BOOMERANG  OF  FALSE  CLAIMS. 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  see  amongst  the  rivals  to 
brick  in  the  structural  world  instances  where  enthusiasm  over 
the  product  offered  runs  away  with  itself  and  such  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  are  made  that  they  become  really  untrue  adver¬ 
tising  and  eventually  result  in  a  reaction  and  prove  to  be  a 
sort  of  boomerang. 

We  had  quite  a  lot  of  this  in  connection  with  cement 
products,  and  lately  we  had  a  fair  share  of  it  in  connection 
with  wood  products.  The  cypress  people,  for  example,  have 
been  doing  some  exploiting  of  cypress  as  “the  wood  eter¬ 
nal”  in  popular  magazines.  Also  they  have  devised  a  trade¬ 
mark  consisting  of  a  reproduction  of  the  end  of  a  cypress 
log,  on  which  is  printed  the  words,  “cypress  will  not  rot.” 

Of  course,  those  conversant  with  the  business  understand 
that  this  is  merely  the  result  of  a  desire  to  emphasize  the 
durability  of  cypress  in  comparison  with  other  woods.  Yet, 
taken  literally,  these  assertions  prove  to  be  boomerangs,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  wood  but  what  will  eventually  rot  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  any  wood 
v. ill  last  indefinitely  if  protected  from  the  weather  or,  rather, 
from  changes  of  moisture  conditions  and  so  on. 

The  claims  of  the  cypress  people  are  extravagant  enough 
that  it  has  aroused  a  little  antagonism  among  the  people 
offering  other  woods  and  has  resulted  in  some  of  the  lumber 
papers  calling  a  turn  on  this  cypress  advertising  and  pointing 
out  that  it  is  not  a  proper  exploitation.  That  in  the  end  it 
will  bring  a  reaction  because  it  leads  people  to  expect  too 
much  of  it  and  when  they  find  it  proves  disappointing  it  will 
then  be  worse  off  than  if  it  had  never  been  exploited  in  this 
manner. 

The  truth  of  this  matter  is,  say  cypress  will  rot  in  a  mighty 
few  years,  and  even  heart  cypress  must  be  kept  protected 
with  paint.  Properly  protected  with  paint  any  wood  can  be 
made  to  last  for  many  years.  There  are  instances  on  record 
where  wooden  buildings  have  lasted  over  a  hundred  years, 
but  they  are  buildings  that  have  been  taken  care  of  and 
protected  with  paint. 

Against  these  hundred-year  records  there  are  thousand- 
year  records  on  brick,  but  after  all  it  is  not  the  mere  occas¬ 
ional  instances  of  longevity  that  count,  it  is  the  average  life 
and  usefulness  of  building  material.  The  amount  of  expos¬ 
ure  it  will  stand  and  how  it  will  retain  its  life  and  usefulness 
under  a  general  condition. 

There  has  never  been  devised  anything  superior  to  prop- 
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erly  burned  clay  products  to  stand  the  weather  and  to  furnish 
an  all  around  building  material  of  superior  and  dependable 
cualities. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  rival  offering  will  make  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  and  seemingly  gain  a  temporary  foothold, 
but  in  the  end  this  extravagant  advertising  always  becomes 
a  boomerang  and  the  product  for  which  false  claims  are 
made  pays  the  penalty. 

Those  exploiting  clay  products  should  keep  this  everlast¬ 
ingly  before  them.  They,  too,  should  avoid  extravagant 
claims  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  There  are  other  ways  to 
get  emphasis.  Persistent  advertising  is  one  way  to  keep  im¬ 
pressing  people,  and  there  are  plenty  of  claims  to  make  for 
brick  products  without  drawing  on  the  imagination  or  over¬ 
painting  any  brick  pictures.  Brick  has  stood  too  long  and 
has  made  too  good  a  home  for  itself  in  the  world  to  go  into 
the  boomerang  business. 

And  while  steering  clear  of  all  this  extravagant  business 
in  their  own  work  of  exploitation  it  is  well  for  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  people  to  keep  their  eyes  on  instances  of  it  that  develop 
in  connection  with  the  exploiting  of  rival  products  to  point 
them  out  and  watch  the  development  and  see  when  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  return  of  the  boomerang. 


AN  UNUSUAL  ORDER  FOR  ILLINOIS  SUPPLY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 


The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  report  orders  for  hand  power  presses  and  a  com¬ 
plete  press  brick  plant  equipment  and  also  a  two-mold  power 
briquette  press  for  a  firm  in  St.  Louis  said  to  be  using  a 
melter  for  pressing  high  grade  ores  in  the  briquettes. 
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TRADE  LITERATURE. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  560. 


Pony  Catalog  No.  86  contains  information  on  steam  pumps 
and  condensers.  It  consists  in  all  of  sixty-four  pages  of  il¬ 
lustrations  and  descriptive  matter,  all  of  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  average  clayworker.  It  is  issued  by  Dean  Bros.  Steam 
Pump  Works  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  pumps  for  many  years.  A  postal  card  request  will 
bring  a  copy  of  this  handy  pocket  pamphlet  to  any  one  in¬ 
terested. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  circular  No.  139  with  a 
supplementary  sheet,  the  former  containing  a  well-written 
article  on  “Why  you  should  use  the  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.  system 
of  fuel  oil  burning  for  your  kilns,”  while  the  supplement  pre¬ 
sents  a  revised  price  list  of  oil  burning  equipment  for  ceramic 
industries  effective  November  1,  1911.  This  well-known  firm 
has  furnished  hundreds  of  plants  with  this  equipment  which 
always  proves  a  money-saving  item.  If  you  are  interested  in 
oil  as  a  fuel,  write  them  for  their  latest  circulars  and  pamph¬ 
lets. 

Clay-Working  Machinery,  Catalogue,  No.  29,  is  the  title,  of 
a  finely  printed  catalog  issued  to  the  trade  by  the  Taplin-Rice- 
Clerkin  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  It  contains  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  interesting  information  relative  to  their  various 
types  of  pans,  elevators,  feeders,  steam  dummy  engines,  sewer 
pipe  presses,  cut  offs,  steam  presses,  friction  clutchpulleys, 
cars,  trucks,  barrows,  drums,  screens,  trimmers,  haulage  ma¬ 
chines,  combination  disintegrator,  and  crushing  rolls,  pug 
mills,  brick,  tile  and  fireproofing  machines,  cutting  tables, 
disintegrators,  pottery  machinery,  gears,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  back 
are  tables  showing  number  of  teeth,  pitch,  face  and  diameters 
of  various  patterns  of  spur,  bevel  and  miter  wheels.  This 
well  1  known  company  makes  complete  lines  of  brick,  tile, 
sewer  pipe  and  pottery  machinery.  Write  them  for  a  copy 
of  this  comprehensive  cataiog. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  573.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

Marion  “A”  45-ton  steam  shovel; 
1’4-yard  bucket;  friction  crane.  First- 
class  order.  Will  make  attractive 
price.  Can  be  seen  at  Millville,  .N.  J. 
Address,  S.  B.  DOBBS, 

304  Bailey  Bldg., 

9  S  c  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Rotary  sand-dryer,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  American  Process  Co., 
62  William  St.,  N.  Y.  In  A1  condition. 
Will  sell  at  a  bargain,  as  we  have  no 
further  use  for  it.  Make  us  an  offer. 

ROCHESTER  COMPOSITE  BRICK 
BRICK  CO., 

64  Clinton  Ave.,  N., 

11  1  d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc..  Ads  Continued  on 
pages  561,  562  and  563. 
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STrtE: 

■  J  *Y  S,  -  .  V 

“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


BUY  CAPACITY  AND  QUALITY 

When  you  buy  a  pan  to  make  paving  brick  you  are  most  interested  in  the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  pan  to 
stand  up  under  that  capacity. 

A  pan  which  will  grind  200  tons  of  clay  a  day  and  grind  it  to  a  satisfactory  fineness  without  delays  for  break¬ 
ages  is  worth  much  more  to  you  than  a  pan  which  will  grind  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  material  and 
maintain  even  that  speed  at  the  cost  of  frequent  repairs.  The  one  pan  may  be  cheaper  at  first,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Our  pans  are  most  carefully  built  to  insure  a  uniform,  never-lagging  capacity.  They 
are  built  to  make  them  exempt  from  repair  bills  and  will  perform  up  to  and  beyond  their  rated  capacity  without  fre¬ 
quent  annoying  and  expensive  delays.  CThere  are  features  in  our  pan  which  are  interesting  to  know  about  because 
they  make  up  that  quality  characteristic  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  pans.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  all  about  them  on  request.  We  build  several  dozen  styles  and  sizes  and  can  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 
There  are  no  better  pans  built  anywhere  than  ours,  and  few,  if  any,  as  good. 

Our  line  includes  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  by  the  Clayworker. 


THE  AMERICAN 
MACHINERY  Co 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Ceay-Worker. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


FILLS  EVERY  PROMISE 


When  we  designed  and  built  the  first  No.  65  Auger  Machine,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  felt  confident  it  would 
be  a  most  dependable  machine;  one  with  a  capacity  beyond  anything  else,  and  a  quality  able  to  hack  such  a  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  experience  of  all  of  the  users  of  the  No.  65  amply  proves  that  our  expectations  were  well  founded 
and  our  confidence  not  misplaced.  It  is  a  machine  you  can  depend  upon,  as  proof  of  which  we  quote  from  several 

users: 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  says:  “We  are  much  pleased  with  the  No.  65  The  machine 
made  108,000  brick  per  day  almost  from  the  start,  that,  being  the  limit  of  our  represses.  When  we  have  our  addi 
tional  repress  installed,  we  will  make  144,000  brick  per  day.” 

The  Coffeyville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Coffey ville,  Kansas,  says:  “The  No.  65  Auger  Machine  has  made  16,408,000 


The  No.  65  Auger  BricK  Machtne. 

brick  in  174  working  days,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  capable  of  turning  out  125,000  brick  each  day  of  fen  hours.  It  is 
very  light  running,  requiring  less  power  than  any  machine  we  know.  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  No.  65. 

The  Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma.  Ind.,  says:  “The  No.  65  Auger  Machine  has  done  more  than  you  claim 
for  it.  It  turns  out  building  brick  at  the  rate  of  250,000  per  day  oi  nine  hours.” 

What  this  machine  is  doing  for  others  ought  to  be  an  indication  of  what  it  will  do  for  you.  We  will  refer  you 
to  ufeers  of  the  No.  65  on  request. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of  clay  products  by  every  process. 
Being  the  largest  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery  in  the  world,  we  can  offer  the  buyer  advantages  worth 
consideration. 

We  build  several  dozen  of  other  styles  of  auger  machines  for  various  purposes. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PAVING  BRICK  PRESS 

The  paved  street  cause  is  often  injured  by  inferior  brick.  If  every  Paving  Brick  were 
up  to  the  quality  that  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  an  Eagle  Repress,  brick  streets  would 
be  more  popular  than  they  are  today.  The  life  of  the  brick  street  is  in  the  quality  of  its 
construction  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  We  cannot  answer  for  the  proper  building 
of  the  street,  but  we  can  answer  for  the  proper  pressing  of  any  street  paver. 

There  is  no  press  built  which  will  do  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  that  has  been 
turned  out  by  the  Eagle  Repress.  It  leads  because  of  the  principle  of  its  construction, 


the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship.  Any  paving  brick  manufacturer  can  save 
money  as  well  as  make  it  by  using  this  best-of-all  Represses. 

Full  particulars  for  the  asking.  We  manufacture  every  machine  and  appliance  used 
to  make  clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


THE  KEYSTONE 
OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryers 

We  have  a  number  of  vital  patents  on  the  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  which 
are  the  Keystones  of  Success  in  the  operation  of  this  type  of  dryer  so 
far  as  efficiency  and  economy  are  concerned.  Those  who  are  u^ing  our 
improved  dryer  are  loud  in  its  praise.  It  is  at  once  a  model  of  neatness, 
comfort,  light  and  convenience  and  in  its  operation  will  distribute  the  heat  to 
a  better  advantage 
and  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  dryer  of 
the  kind  on  the 
market.  This  dryer 
has  been  selected 
by  those  careful  to 
investigate  and  has 
won  out  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  all  oth¬ 
ers.  One  user  says: 

“We  have  used 
your  dryer  long 
enough  to  convince 
us  that  its  success 
is  complete  and  its 
operation  will  be  a 
decided  economy. 

Brick  made  one  day 

are  set  in  the  kiln  next  day  uniformly  dry  throughout  entire  holding  ca¬ 
pacity  of  dryer,  which  means  a  considerable  saving  in  burning.  We  dry  with 
exhaust  steam  during  day  and  finish  with  5  to  10  lbs.  live  steam  during  night. 
Cost  of  drying  with  our  hot  air  dryer  was  65  cents  per  thousand.  With  your 
dryer  it  is  25  cents.  We  believe  you  have  the  best  dryer  on  the  market.” 

Let  us  figure  with  you  on  one  of  these  dryers  or  any  other 
Clayworking  Machinery  or  appliances. 

Send  for  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  Catalogue  Just  Out. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  new  brick  plant  has  been  erected  at  Laurel  Dale,  W. 
Va.,  by  the  Reading  Quarry  Company. 

Hockman,  Warner  &  Beck  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  in  the  very  near  future. 

A.  Yon  Spreckelson,  of  Indianapolis,  has  under  way  the 
construction  of  a  $10,000  drain  tile  plant  at  Manchester,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Pittman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  Piedmont,  Ala.,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  large  shale 
brick  plant. 

W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  under  way 
plans  for  improvements  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
their  plant  very  materially. 

The  Hillsboro  Brick  and  Tile  Company  will  enlarge  their 
plant  at  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  their  brick. 

The  plant  of  the  Laurel  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Laurel, 
Miss.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  October  21.  The  insurance 
of  $10,000,  it  is  said,  will  cover  about  half  the  loss. 

The  Reliance  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  by  ,T. 
W.  Bostwick,  of  Roxborough,  Pa.;  B.  Moorhead  and  T.  B. 
Harned,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  with  $250,000  capital  stock. 

The  Rio  Delta  Clay  Products  Company,  of  San  Benito, 
Texas,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  Sam  Householder,  W.  D.  Carpenter  and  E. 
W.  Watts. 

The  Ft.  Wayne  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  hollow  clay  ware 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  Paul 
Koehler,  Frank  Kintz,  J.  H.  Koehler,  William  Wirtfield  and 
Henry  Braun. 

The  Richard  Murray  Brick  Company,  of  Berlin,  Conn  ,  has 
filed  certificates  of  incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed  for  is  $50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Johanna  M.  Murray,  Richard  B.  Murray  and 
Katherine  P.  Murray. 

The  Kingston  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario,  Can.,  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  just  out¬ 
side  of  that  city,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  modern  brick 
plant,  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  4,000,000  brick. 
A.  Neal  is  the  manager  of  the  new  concern. 

The  Coffeyville  Brick  Company,  of  Coffeyville,  Kas.,  re¬ 
cently  booked  a  contract  to  furnish  brick  for  the  new 
$35,000,000  Union  Depot  at  Kansas  City.  This  order  will  go 
a  good  ways  toward  keeping  their  plants  at  Independence, 
Coffeyville  and  Cherryvale  busy  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Malvern  Clay  Company,  of  Malvern,  Ohio,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  Edmund  C.  Baxter  and  Oscar  Allison,  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  W.  Va.;  Geo.  W.  Henning,  of  Canton,  Ohio;  Walter  R. 
Elson,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  Geo.  C.  Ross,  of  Malvern,  Ohio. 

The  Enterprise  Brick  Company,  of  Wrenshall,  Minn.,  has 
closed  down  its  plant  after  a  most  successful  season’s  run. 
The  company  turned  out  about  10,000,000  brick,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  on  hand.  Many  improvements  will  be  made  at 
the  plant  during  the  winter  season,  including  the  installation 
of  the  sand  mold  machine. 

A  short  time  since  the  property  of  the  Beaverton  (Ore.) 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  W. 
F.  Meyers  as  receiver.  For  several  weeks  the  workmen  had 
not  been  paid  for  their  services.  Receiver  Meyers  has  settled 
with  them  all  and  expects  to  have  the  plant  in  full  working 
ordr  again  now  soon  turning  out  brick  and  drain  tile. 

The  plant  of  the  United  Brick  Company,  at  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
is  being  rushed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Several  new  kilns  are 
now  in  the  course  of  construction,  which  will  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  increase  its  capacity.  At  the  present  time  the  com¬ 
pany  is  working  on  a  large  order  for  bricks  for  several  high¬ 
ways  in  New  York  near  Buffalo,  which  keeps  them  running 


full  handed  to  supply  the  brick  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted  by 
the  contractor. 

J.  C.  McDonald  &  Son,  15  McGraw  building,  Detroit,  Mich., 
are  in  the  market  for  an  oil  burning  apparatus  for  brick  kilns. 

The  plant  of  the  Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Company,  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $200  by  fire,  which 
started  from  an  overheated  kiln. 

Alex.  V.  Carpenter  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Traer  Brick 
and  Tile  factory  at  Traer,  Iowa,  to  his  partner,  Henry  Sir- 
rine.  Mr.  Sirrine  will  take  charge  of  the  plant  in  the  spring. 

The  Cayuga  Brick  and  Coal  Co.‘s  plant  at  Cayuga,  Ind., 
has  been  purchased  by  the  S.  S.  Puckett  Company,  of  Pe- 
toskey,  Mich.,  and  the  plant  will  be  operated  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

The  Ruby  Coal  Mine  and  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of 
the  new  concern  recently  incorporated  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Featherstone,  Okla.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  40,000  brick  per  day  and  the  work  on  same  will  be  begun 
at  once. 

John  Herold  owner  of  a  small  pottery  plant  at  Golden, 
Colo.,  contemplates  starting  a  larger  pottery  at  Denver.  His 
plant  at  Golden  is  prosperous,  but  in  his  opinion  the  demand 
for  his  product  can  be  met  to  better  advantage  with  a  fac¬ 
tory  at  Denver  as  a  chief  distributing  point. 

Francis  N.  Burdick,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  died  on  November  7.  Mr.  Burdick  had  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Racine  for  sixty  years,  had  operated  a  brick  yard  for 
fifty-two  years  and  was  well  and  favorably  known.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

J.  V.  Humphries  has  instituted  suit  against  the  Mexico 
Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  for  $5,000  per¬ 
sonal  damages.  He  claims  that  while  employed  as  a  laborer 
for  the  company  and  helping  tear  down  a  scaffold  around  a 
smokestack  another  employe  threw  down  some  heavy  tim¬ 
ber,  which  struck  him  and  injured  him  badly. 

The  Wilson  Brick  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  contem¬ 
plates  installation  of  apparatus  for  burning  their  brick  with 
oil  instead  of  fuel  as  heretofore,  and  F.  H.  Young,  the  manager 
of  the  Wilson  Brick  Company,  has  been  investigating  the 
matter  for  some  time,  visiting  brick  plants  where  oil  has  been 
used,  with  the  result  that  it  will  supplant  all  orders  at  the 
Wilson  plant. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  brought  suit  against  the  Sioux  City  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  $35,000  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  leg  while  working  for  the  company.  Wheeler 
was  working  about  the  machinery  and  his  leg  was  caught  in 
an  unprotected  shaft  and  so  mangled  that  it  had  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated.  The  company  avers  that  the  accident  was  caused  by 
Wheeler’s  carelessness,  and  they  will  accordingly  contest  the 
suit. 

A  perpetual  injunction  restraining  the  Utah  Fire  Clay 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  from  creating  alleged  nui¬ 
sance  is  asked  for  in  a  suit  filed  in  the  district  court  by  Sarah 
J.  Pass.  The  complaint  asks  that  the  injunction  enjoin 
defendant  from  operating  its  brick  works  in  a  manner  that 
will  create  dust  and  offensive  smells  cause  buildings  to  vi¬ 
brate  and  make  loud  and  unusual  noises.  Besides  the  injunc¬ 
tion  the  complainant  asks  for  $2,000  damages.  This,  she  says, 
has  been  the  amount  of  deterioration  to  her  property  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  presence  of  the  brick  manufactory. 

A  loss  of  $1,000  was  caused  recently  at  the  brickyard  of 
Frederick  Stocker,  at  East  Saugus,  Mass.,  by  a  fire  which 
started  in  the  kiln  sheds.  The  roofs  of  several  of  the  build¬ 
ings  caught  fire  a  time  or  two  during  the  conflagration,  but 
the  fire  company  was  able  to  keep  the  fire  under  control, 
though  no  water  was  thrown  on  the  burning  kiln  sheds  for 
fear  of  spoiling  the  brick.  This  brickyard  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  New  England  States  and  Mr.  Stocker  has  made 
brick  of  the  present  style  for  over  fifty  years.  This  is  the 
first  serious  fire  he  has  had  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  readjustment  of  conditions  along  the  Hudson  river 
through  the  organization  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  has  resulted  in  considerable  discussion  regarding  the 
quantity  of  brick  available  after  the  season  closed.  The  new 
method  of  control  began  with  a  curtailment  of  the  season  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  output.  When 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  yards  would  close  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual  there  was  consternation  among  the  people  who 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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use  brick.  They  thought  prices  would  be  advanced  arbitrarily 
and  that  they  would  have  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  for  their 
stock. 

The  Swiger  Brick  Company  will  establish  a  brick  plant  of 
30,000  daily  capacity  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  The  plant  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000. 

Frederick  L.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Armstrong  Brick 
Company,  of  Morristown,  N.  J„  was  injured  recently  when  an 
automobile  skidded  and  crashed  into  his  buggy. 

John  P.  Hutchinson,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  the  Phoenix  Pottery  Company,  near  Bor¬ 
dentown.  The  plant  has  been  idle  for  some  weeks. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  October  31  at  the  brick  plant  of  the 
Stiles  &  Reynolds  Company,  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  entailing  a  loss 
of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  defective  electric  wiring. 

The  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  filed  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation.  The  incorporators  are  Frank  W.  Swan, 
Wm.  F.  Scott,  Paul  S.  Peckstein,  Frank  L.  Griffey,  P.  S.  Hen- 
tel  and  J.  N.  D.  Dickinson,  and  the  capital  stock  is  given  at 
$50,000. 

Victor  Zuber,  of  Portland,  Ore.;  John  Perry,  Leo  Schnurr 
and  Anson  Crutchfield,  of  Bandon,  Ore.,  all  of  whom  are  prac¬ 
tical  brickmakers,  have  organized  the  Bandon  Clay  Products 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and  will  erect  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  at  Bandon. 

The  Keizer  Brick  Machine  and  Manufacturing  Company 
has  been  formed  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000.  The  directors  are  Mayor  Evans,  J.  W.  Horne,  D.  A. 
Keizer,  J.  B.  Stephens  and  others.  Mr.  Keizer  is  the  inventor 
of  the ’machine,  which  has  a  capacity  of  21,600  pressed  brick 
per  hour. 

The  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  is 
rebuilding  its  machine  house.  The  structure  will  be  of  fire¬ 
proofing  construction,  the  roof  to  be  laid  on  iron  truss-work. 
A  250  horsepower  Corliss  engine  will  be  installed  and  also 
additional  brick  machinery  will  be  put  in  in  addition  to  its 
three  new  kilns  they  are  building. 

The  Ludowici  Celadon  Company,  of  New  Lexington,  Ohio, 
has  been  making  very  extensive  additions  to  their  already 
large  factory.  Their  roofing  tile  market  has  so  far  increased 
that  their  present  capacity  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  trade.  Their  product  goes  to  the  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  to  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollendale  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Hollendale, 
Wis.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Northern  Minnesota  Dairy  Farm 
Land  Company,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  in  exchange  for  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  northern  Minnesota.  It  is  understood  that 
the  deal  involved  more  than  $100,000.  The  new  owners  of  the 
brick  and  tile  concern,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  wiil  place  the 
plant  at  Hollendale  in  operation.  Present  plans  are  that  vari¬ 
ous  improvements  will  be  made  and  the  output  increased. 

The  Athens  Pottery  Company  has  been  formed  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Athens,  Texas.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
and  besides  owning  and  operating  a  large  pottery  plant  at 
Athens  it  has  taken  over  the  pottery  factory  of  the  Winfield 
Pottery  Company  near  Winfield,  Texas.  Its  plant  at  Athens 
has  just  been  acquired  from  P.  E.  Miller,  the  consideration 
being  $89,600.  Mr.  Miller  still  retains  a  large  interest  in  the 
company.  The  other  stockholders  are  J.  C.  Hogue  and  J.  E. 
Miller.  The  company  will  make  extensive  improvements  and 
enlargements,  it  is  stated,  and  when  its  plans  are  carried  into 
effect  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  pottery  manufacturers  in 
the  South.  The  clays  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens  and  Winfield 
have  long  been  known  for  their  excellence  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pottery. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Menomonie, 
Wis.,  with  100  employes,  has  filed  notice  with  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  which  administers  the  new  Wiscon¬ 
sin  workmen’s  compensation  law,  that  it  will  go  in  under  the 
new  act.  Manufacturers  in  all  lines  have  gone  in  under  the 
law,  although  many  are  holding  back  until  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  has  given  a  decision  in  the  test  case  brought 
by  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee  to  determine  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  new  act.  Arguments  in  the  case  were  started 
before  the  court  on  November  1  and  a  decision  is  expected 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The  plaintiffs  in 
the  case  are  basing  their  suit  on  the  ground  that  the  law  does 
not  allow  the  employe  to  get  into  the  courts  and  places  too 
much  power  with  the  Industrial  Commission.  Manufacturers 


are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  they  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  will  be  upheld  in  the  courts. 

The  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  has  filed 
notice  of  an  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $250,000 
and  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $130,000. 

The  Shaw  Kiln  Company  has  recently  been  incorporated  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  T.  B.  Felder,  Mrs.  F. 
Shaw  and  others  are  interested.  The  company  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  the  establishment  of  a  large  brick  and  tile  manufacturing 
plant  near  Atlanta 

According  to  the  complaint  the  premises  of  the  complain¬ 
ant  are  within  150  feet  of  the  brick  plant.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  cinders,  smoke,  gas,  dust,  dirt,  offensive  smells  and  nox¬ 
ious  fumes  coming  from  the  plant  produce  material  discom¬ 
fort,  great  inconvenience  and  constant  annoyance  for  the 
plaintiff. 

The  plant  of  the  Volant  Brick  Company,  Volant,  Pa.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  will  be  ready  for  operation 
about  the  first  of  December.  A  permanent  brick  building  is 
being  erected  over  the  boiler  house  and  temporary  buildings 
have  been  erected  for  the  rest  of  the  plant.  These  buildings 
will  be  replaced  by  brick  ones  next  summer. 

The  friends  of  E.  R.  Buckley,  for  three  years  with  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Geological  Survey,  during  which  time  he  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association,  and  for 
seven  years  director  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology  and 
Mines,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  opened  an  office  as 
a  consulting  mining  geologist  and  engineer  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Buckley  has  many  friends  among  the  clayworkers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  he  writes  that  the  latch-string  hangs  out  for  all  at  his 
new  quarters  1364  People’s  Gas  building. 

The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  write 
that  they  are  completely  deluged  with  orders,  and  their  plant 
is  running  full  blast  day  and  night.  The  question  with  them 
now  is  not  so  much  soliciting  orders  as  being  able  to  turn  out 
on  time  the  orders  that  are  coming  in.  They  have  recently 
shipped  sewer  pipe  and  tile  machinery  to  the  following  firms: 
The  Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Vitrified  Pipe  and  Tile  Company, 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  the  Reliance  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  of  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  and  the  Standard 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

George  J.  Schwarz,  of  the  firm  of  Ricketson  &  Schwarz, 
one  of  the  best  known  firms  in  Milwaukee  dealing  in  brick, 
tile  and  building  materials  in  general,  was  a  member  of  a 
party  of  Milwaukeeans  which  sailed  from  New  York  Novem¬ 
ber  8  on  the  Cunard  liner  Lusitania  for  Liverpool.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  party  will  make  the  trip  abroad  a  busi¬ 
ness  one,  and  Mr.  Schwarz  will  make  it  a  point  to  visit  some 
of  the  leading  brick  and  clayworking  establishments  of 
Europe.  The  Ricketson  &  Schwarz  concern  is  sales  agent  for 
the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  of  Galesburg,  Ill. 

The  New  Brick  Company,  of  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  recently 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  certifying  to  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  William  Duffney, 
Sr.;  Melville  L.  Welling,  Herbert  O.  Bailey,  Norman  W.  Kelso, 
William  D.  Tweedy,  Fred  E.  Partridge  and  Thomas  F.  Hickey. 
The  company  will  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Mechanipville 
Brick  Company  and  manufacture  brick  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before.  The  plant  includes  ninety  acres  of  land  and  was 
originally  owned  by  the  Ferris  Brick  Company,  which  was 
later  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Mechanicviile  Brick 
Company,  which  has  now  been  absorbed  by  this  new  incor¬ 
poration. 

Louis  N.  Rancke,  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
more  recently  connected  with  the  gas  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  took  charge  of  the  plant  of  the  Vulcan  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Baltimore  late  in  August  and  has  put  in  the  time 
since  then  remodeling  same,  and  now  has  the  plant  in  first- 
class  condition,  with  an  initial  capacity  of  20,000  fire  brick 
per  day,  and  an  equal  amount  of  building  and  hollow  block 
and  drain  tile.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Rancke  says: 

“We  have  been  exploiting  the  clay  beds,  and  find  that  we 
have  large  quantities  of  very  highly  refractory  clays,  and  fur¬ 
ther  have  a  very  suitable  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  building  brick,  hollow  blocks,  drain  tile  and 
all  sorts  of  things.  We  further  have  a  large  deposit  of  in¬ 
fusorial  earth,  called  American  kieselguhr,  which  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  non-conductor,  and  is  less  than  one-half  the  weight  of 
any  clay  goods,  and  has  a  large  field  for  development,  so  that 
all  together  we  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  our  fire  brick 
tested  in  actual  usage,  and  find  they  are  equal  to  any  and  su¬ 
perior  to  most  of  the  brands  that  come  into  this  market.” 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “  Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes— further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  592-595. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  was  not  anything  to  brag  of, 
but  stiU  a  considerable  activity  in  the 
construction  of  apartment  houses  leaves 
the  situation  by  no  means  dull.  The  lo¬ 
cal  architects  are  busy,  and  if  one-tenth 
of  the  work  on  the  boards  materializes, 
things  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better 
very  shortly.  Now  that  ground  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  has  been  formally 
broken  by  President  Taft,  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  be¬ 
fore  actual  work  on  the  big  fair  will  be  commenced.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose  in  this  matter,  for  a  stupendous  amount 
of  construction  work  will  necessarily  have  to  be  done  in 
the  next  four  years.  As  yet  no  exceptionally  large  private 
building  enterprise  has  been  launched,  though  a  number  are 
under  consideration. 

The  United  Materials  Company  report  that  they  are  be¬ 
hind  with  their  orders,  and  do  not  expect  to  have  enough 
material  for  prompt  delivery  until  December.  This  company 
has  been  awarded  several  large  contracts  for  pressed  brick, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
and  common  brick  made  by  the  Port  Costa  brick  works,  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  which  they  have  the  local  selling  agency. 

Howard  Frost,  vice-president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  visited  this  city  last  week  in  the  interest 
of  his  products. 

Jacob  Beck,  of  the  Port  Costa  brick  works,  has  come  up 
from  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  visit  to  the  plant.  He 
states  that  business  in  the  south  is  unusually  good  for  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  are  busy.  The  largest  contract 
they  have  received  lately  is  for  white  mat  enamel  terra  cotta 
for  the  new  L.  C.  Smith  building  at  Seattle,  Wash.  This 
building  will  be  the  tallest  in  the  west.  It  is  to  have  forty- 
two  stories. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  present  business.  They  were 
recently  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  architectural  terra 
cotta  and  pressed  brick  for  the  new  Girls’  High  School  at 
the  corner  of  Geary  and  Scott  streets,  and  the  contract  for 
the  same  materials  for  the  German  Home  Association,  whose 
building  will  be  erected  at  Polk  and  Turk  streets.  Fred  H. 
Meyer  is  the  architect  of  this  building. 

The  Carquinez  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  placing  all  its 
products  as  fast  as  it  can  produce  them.  This  company  is 
operating  at  full  capacity  and  has  a  number  of  large  contracts 
under  consideration. 

Preliminary  plans  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  for  a  big 
pottery  and  china  plant  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future  at 
Domingues,  a  small  place  near  Los  Angeles.  The  proposed 
plant  is  to  cost  $60,000,  according  to  the  report,  and  is  to 
be  built  by  the  China  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company,  which  is  a  new 
concern,  is  $300,000. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company,  with  C.  F.  Pratt,  the 
manager,  as  host,  entertained  the  officers  and  drill  team  of 
California  Commandery  No.  1,  at  a  most  enjoyable  bulls’- 
head  dinner  recently  at  Antioch,  Cal.,  where  the  company’s 
plant  is  located.  Five  bulls’  heads  were  served  up  after  the 
manner  originated  by  the  Indians,  and  also  a  dozen  chickens. 
The  viands  were  roasted  by  C.  F.  Pratt  and  his  brother, 
L.  H.  Pratt,  who  are  said  to  be  experts  in  aboriginal  cookery. 

A  handsome  residence  built  of  hollow  tile  construction, 
is  just  being  completed  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Newbury,  on  the  slope 
of  the  Arroya  Seco  at  Arbor  street,  Los  Angeles.  The 
house  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and,  considering  the  cost  was 
only  $12,000,  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  up-to-date  dwelling. 

The  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  which 


practically  controls  the  sewer  pipe  industry  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  is  planning  to  install  another  big  plant 
near  Los  Angeles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.  The  company 
now  has  five  plants  in  operation  in  southern  California,  and 
recently  built  an  addition  to  its  factory  No.  3  at  Corona,  Cal. 
It  is  reported  that  the  new  plant  will  have  about  twenty  sewer 
pipe  kilns. 

The  Willows  brickyard,  which  commenced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  common  brick  at  Willows,  Cal.,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  and  was  shut  down  after  turning  out  material  for  a  few 
local  buildings,  will  probably  be  started  up  again  next  spring, 
if  not  sooner.  The  plant  has  been  idle  since  late  last  fall, 
but  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  organize  a  corpora¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  the  Home  Brick  Company,  with  the 
object  of  buying  the  works.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
past  has  been  lack  of  capital  rather  than  scarcity  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  a  number  of  prominent  business  men  have  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  project  it  is  expected  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  meet  with  success.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
brick  within  easy  shipping  distance  of  the  plant,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  material  has  been  shipped  in  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  from  other  parts  of  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

The  first  carload  of  paving  brick  to  be  turned  out  by  the 
plant  of  the  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Niles,  Cal., 
was  sent  out  last  week.  The  plant  has  been  operating  off 
and  on  for  some  time,  but  heretofore  most  of  the  material 
has  been  required  for  the  completion  of  the  works,  and  until 
recently  no  attempt  was  made  to  produce  pavers.  In  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  commencement  of  work  on  a  commercial  scale, 
the  company  presented  Harry  South,  superintendent  of  the 
plant,  with  a  case  of  champagne,  which  was  consumed  with 
appropriate  sentiments  by  Mr.  South  and  his  associates  at 
the  works.  Sunset. 
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A  SAWYER  BELT 

IS  NOT— AN  EXTRAVAGANCE 
IT  IS— AN  ECONOMY 


That  is  Why 

TWENTY-SIX  HUNDRED 

.  *: 

Leading  Brick  and  Clay  Plants 

Are  Now  Using  the  SAWYER  Belt. 

For  BUCKET  ELEVATING 

SHALE— CRUSHED  STONE 
AND  SAND=LIME  CONVEYING 
PUG=MILLS— PULVERIZERS 
WET  AND  DRY  PANS 
DISINTEGRATOKS-and 

All  Machinery  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick — Tile — Sewer  Pipe — Pottery 
Paving  and  other  Clay  Products. 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 

Write  Your  Wants  and  Troubles  to 
Department  of  Engineering 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND. 


is  noted  that 


HE  WINTER  building  outlook  at  Memphis  is 
fair.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  finished 
up  at  Nashville.  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  towns  visited  by  The  Clay-Work¬ 
er’s  correspondent  shows  a  reasonable  amount 
of  activity — the  building  is  about  normal.  It 
a  good  deal  of  work  is  going  on  at  the  very 


small  country  places. 

The  Bluff  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Memphis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  P.  J. 
Lunati,  J.  J.  Bassi,  C.  J.  Casretia,  H.  E.  Douglas  and  B.  E. 
Moses. 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  the  thirty-inch  brick 
sewer  to  be  laid  at  Fourteenth  and  Lillian  streets,  Nashville, 
running  westward  to  connect  with  the  sewer  between  Elev¬ 
enth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  has  been  awarded  by  the  board 
of  public  works  to  J.  T.  Southgate,  of  Nashville.  The  sewer 
is  about  600  feet  long. 

George  C.  Norton,  of  the  firm  of  Asmus  &  Norton,  archi¬ 
tects,  Nashville,  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  in  Nashville,  from  the  architects’  and  builders’  stand¬ 
point.  “We  are  working  a  full  force  and  have  several  im¬ 
portant  contracts  in  contemplation,”  Mr.  Norton  said.  The 
firm  is  just  completing  for  C.  R.  Clements,  State  street,  a 
modern  American  house  of  red  pressed  brick.  They  are  re¬ 
modeling  the  Thompson  building,  Third  avenue,  North,  to 
be  occupied  by  H.  G.  Hill. 

Attorney  J.  J.  Willett,  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  a  $1,000,000  brick  and  tile  plant  is  to  be 
located  at  Reed’s  mill,  on  the  Etowah-Calhoun  county  line, 
ten  miles  from  Gadsden,  Ala.  The  shale  and  clay  found 
around  Reed’s  mill  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
brick  and  tile.  F.  B.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  new  concern. 

Following  an  illness  of  two  weeks  from  organic  heart 
trouble,  Wm.  George  Bush,  for  many  years  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick  manufacturers  and  contractors  of  Nashville  and 
the  south,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  T.  L.  Herbert, 
Saturday,  the  28th  of  October.  Mr.  Bush  was  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  His  rise  in  the  business  world  was  rapid  and 
evinced  marked  ability  and  untiring  energy.  He  came  to 
Nashville  ten  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
working  as  a  bricklayer’s  apprentice.  He  soon  saw  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  himself  and  began  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
being  remarkably  successful.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  retired 
from  active  business  life,  the  name  of  the  firm  of  W.  G. 
Bush  &  Co.  at  that  time  being  widely  known  throughout  this 
entire  section.  During  the  civil  war,  he  served  under  Gen. 
Forrest.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Nashville 
and  resumed  the  manufacture  of  brick.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  deceased  was  a  director  in  the  Nashville  Trust 
Company,  and  had  also  served  as  a  director  of  the  American 
National  Bank.  He  is  survived  by  several  children,  among 
them  a  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Herbert,  and  a  brother,  F.  I. 
Bush,  who  are  known  in  the  builders’  supply  trade.  Mr. 
Bush’s  funeral  service  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Frank  Cheatham  bivouac. 

Isaac  Reese,  of  Memphis,  has  purchased  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Realty  Company,  fifty  feet  of  land  on  Calhoun 
avenue,  opposite  the  new  union  depot,  at  a  price  of  $23,000. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Reese  contemplates  the  erection  of 
a  large  hotel  on  the  same. 

Considerable  brick  work  is  being  done  at  Centreville, 
Tenn.  Jas.  S.  Beardsley,  of  the  board  of  prison  commission¬ 
ers,  has  let  the  contract  for  two  more  brick  business  houses 
to  be  completed  by  January  1  next.  The  foundation  has  been 
let  for  Coble  &  Peeler’s  drug  store  and  for  the  big  brick 
building  of  Woolard  &  Barnwell. 

The  new  union  depot,  to  be  occupied  by  all  other  rail¬ 
roads  entering  Memphis,  is  practically  completed.  The  cost 
has  been  close  to  $4,000,000.  The  face  brick  in  this  build¬ 
ing  were  furnished  by  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick  Company,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala. ;  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  contract  was  done 
by  Kiel  &  Dawes,  of  St.  Louis;  the  interior  of  the  waiting 


room  is  faced  with  rookwood,  from  the  Rookwood  Factory 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  ceiling  terra  cotta  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  New  York; 
the  hollow  tile  and  floor  arches  was  furnished  by  the  National 
Fireproofing  Company.  The  tile  contract  work  was  done  by 
the  Hegan  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Louisville;  the  roof 
material  is  from  Ludwici  Tile  Company;  structural  steel  is 
by  Noelke-Richards,  of  Indianapolis.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  of  limestone.  The  general  contract  was  had  by 
Murch  Brothers  Construction  Company,  of  Memphis  and 
St.  Louis. 

Work  will  begin  in  the  near  future  on  the  new  passenger 
station  at  Memphis  of  the  Illinois  Central  Company.  It  will 
stand  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Calhoun  avenue.  A. 
S.  Baldwin,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  was  here  a 
short  time  ago  and  laid  out  the  plans.  The  station  will  cost 
about  $100,000. 

Clemons  Brothers,  the  well-known  furniture  dealers  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  plan  to  erect  a  four-story  brick  build¬ 
ing  for  their  furniture  store  at  Chattanooga.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  by  Architect  John  L.  Snoddy.  The  cost  will 
be  $8,400. 

The  John  D.  Key  Brick  Company,  at  Chattanooga,  report 
a  very  good  trade  on  brick.  They  have  recently  furnished 
the  face  brick  for  the  Lupton  residence,  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  the  Davenport  building,  Highland  Park  school 
and  Grand  Hotel.  They  handle  only  impervious  fire  flush 
and  Astrakan  face  brick. 

The  Helena  Brick  Company,  at  Helena,  Ark.,  has  been 
having  a  good  fall  trade  on  brick. 

The  Reynolds  Construction  Company,  of  Greenville,  Miss., 
is  building  an  electric  power  plant  at  Helena,  Ark.,  and  has 
completed  the  Nicholas  Hotel,  at  Helena.  Greenville  Brick 
Company  brick  were  used  on  the  same.  Dixie. 


The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <S  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Chillicothe  Street,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  in  1895 


Why  the  Monolithic  Theory  is  Unsound 


Although  engineering  experience  favors  the 
use  of  paving  pitch  as  a  filler  for  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  some  engineers  believe  in  cement,  act¬ 
ing  on  the  following  theory: 

“That  the  cement  makes  a  monolith  of  the 
pavement,  thus  preserving  evenness  of  con¬ 
tour.”  A  monolith  they  argue  is  an  ideal 
pavement,  therefore  use  cement  filler. 

There  are  other  considerations,  however, 
which  become  evident  after  a  cement-filled 
pavement  has  been  laid  a  few  years.  An 
earth  foundation  settles  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  a  cement-filled  pavement  fails  to  sink  with 
it.  In  consequence,  an  air  space  is  left 
between  the  brick  and  its  foundation  which 
can  be  detected  by  the  change  in  the  noise 
made  as  vehicles  pass  over  it.  These  air 
spaces  or  arches  grow  larger,  and  finally  the 
pavement  collapses,  making  a  long,  dangerous 
crack,  running  for  yards  across  the  pavement, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  repair  satisfactorily. 

Bricks  expand  in  hot  weather  and  contract 
in  cold.  The  rigid  cement  bed  which  is  pro¬ 


vided  resists  this  process,  and  the  expansion 
joints  that  are  usually  resorted  to  keep  the 
pavement  from  bulging  in  hot  weather,  are 
inefficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  with 
expansion  joints,  expansion  and  contraction 
frequently  tear  a  cement  filled  pavement. 

A  brick  pavement  ought  not  to  be  a  mono¬ 
lith  at  all.  It  should  have  power  to  expand 
and  contract.  The  right  way  to  get  such  a 
pavement  is  to  use  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  as 
a  filler  for  all  the  joints.  This  makes  every 
joint  an  expansion  joint.  The  protection 
against  water  is  perfect.  The  pavement  will 
be  quiet.  It  can  be  easily  repaired  after 
excavations  without  loss  of  the  brick ;  the 
street  can  be  immediately  used  after  the  brick 
is  laid.  The  softness  of  the  filler  gives  a 
grooved  footing,  and  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  so  easy  that  there  is  small  danger  of 
unsatisfactory  work. 

Booklet  showing  some  of  the  wonderful 
records  made  with  pitch  filled  pavements  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 
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DRYING 


The  BOSS  TEN  HOUR  DRYER 

is  completed  and  has  proven  to  be  what  every  brick- 
maker  is  striving  for: 

A  DRYER  THAT  WILL  DRY  BRICK 
IN  TEN  HOURS. 

Your  brick  are  dried  exclusively  with  the  exhaust 
from  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick.  No 
extra  fuel  and  no  extra  power  required. 

A  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  be  operated  at  night 

time. 

Requires  no  expensive  dry  kiln,  and  no 
iron  cars. 

Cost  of  drying  reduced  to  less  than  4  cents  per 

thousand. 

TRIAL  TESTS  CAN  BE 


BURNING 


ORIGINAL 
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Do  you  want  to  burn  hard  coal,  culm, 
lignite,  slack  or  screenings?  There  is  just 
one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  using  air 
under  pressure,  which  is 

The  BOSS  System  of 
Burning  Brick 

Burns  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  Clay  Wares. 

Applies  to  both  Up=draft  and  Down= 
draft  Kilns  and 

Will  reduce  your  fuel  cost  fully  40% 
over  the  old  way  of  burning. 

Kilns  last  longer  and  give  better  service 
when  equipped  with  the  BOSS  SYSTEM. 

Try  it. 

MADE,  ON  APPLICATION. 


ORIGINAL 
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JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 


Write  for  catalog. 


ELKHART,  IND. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad* 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Forty  horsepower  gasoline  engine, 
Ohio  Motor  Company  make.  Practical¬ 
ly  new. 

STEADMAN  &  ROBINSON  CO., 

10  1  c  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Seven-foot  Duplex  wet  pan,  Ameri¬ 
can  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  make. 
First  class  order. 

N.  Y.  ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA 
COTTA  CO. 

10  2  d  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Six  piano  wire  screens,  used  only 
a  short  time.  In  good  shape ; 
cheap.  Address  BOX  10-IRON, 
10  3  c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6 — B.  T.  CO., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

Dry  press  brick  plant  with  first  class 
machinery  throughout.  Only  plant  in 
city  of  110,000  population.  Plant  in 
operation,  brick  selling  for  from  $9  to 
$15  per  thousand.  Demand  for  en¬ 
tire  output.  For  further  particulars 
address  C.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

Ogden  and  Carter  Ave., 

9  ti  d  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  plant,  capacity, 
40,000  brick  per  day.  Will  sell  entire 
for  $5,000  or  the  two  Duplex  driers, 
holding  30,000  brick  each,  for  $3,500, 
or  one  drier  for  $2,000.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Come  and  see  it. 

THE  SCHMITT  BRICK  CO., 
Hanford  and  Ann  St., 

10  3  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  first  class  tile  factory  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Reset  it  and  it  is  ready  to  run. 
Factory  is  complete  and  a  going  con¬ 
cern.  Can  make  tile  from  four  to 
thirty  inches  in  diameter.  Capacity, 
$100,000  per  annum  output.  Not  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  or  operate  to  present  ca¬ 
pacity.  Profits  are  prodigious,  Central 
and  Southern  Illinois  and  many  other 
localities  good.  Particulars  from 
EDGAR  M.  HEAFER  TILE  CO., 

11  4  cm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


TILE  AND  POTTERY  PLANT. 

We  offer  an  attractive  proposition  in 
six-kiln  tile  plant.  Address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

11  2  dm  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  machine 
with  dies  and  cut-off  table,  $200;  cost 
$800.  Iron  stack  35  ft.,  opening  33  in., 
$20.00.  BOX  40, 

11  1  cm  South  Park,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Will  sell  at  a  bargain  one  Freese  No. 
16  rotating  automatic  cutter  with  20 
feet  separating  belt.  In  good  condition, 
having  been  used  to  cut  fine  face  brick, 
but  has  been  replaced  by  a  larger  ca¬ 
pacity.  Will  cut  4,000  brick  per  hour. 
STRAITSVILLE  IMPERVIOUS 
BRICK  CO. 

H  1  c  New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

A  modern  brick  plant  located  in 
Maryland,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000 
brick  per  day.  Four  acres  of  finest 
clay.  Two  kilns  of  90  and  200  thou¬ 
sand  capacity.  First  class  condition. 
Will  be  sold  for  $3,000,  one-half  cash. 
Convenient  time  for  balance.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  11— -K., 

11  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  123  acres  of  clay  and 
shale,  some  fire  clay  and  coal.  Capac¬ 
ity,  44,000.  Canton,  Ohio,  in  center  of 
paving  brick  district.  One  of  the  best 
propositions  in  the  territory.  Railroad 
siding.  Will  sell  plant  as  it  stands. 
Hollow  block  building,  two  houses,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  paving  and  face  brick 
manufacturer.  For  terms  of  sale,  ad¬ 
dress,  T.  TURNBULL,  JR., 

835  Western  Ave.,  N.  S., 

11  3  cm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

190-ft.  section  Jeffrey  No.  110  chain 
pan  conveyor,  two  7-ft.  and  one  9-ft. 
Penfield  dry  pans,  Penfield  No.  20-A 
plunger  brick  machine,  Penfield  sewer 
pipe  press,  Raymond  Columbia  steam 
repress,  13  Carnell  hand  represses,  237 
double  six-deck  brick  cars  (33-in.  gauge) 
for  Sharer  dryer,  7  transfer  cars,  4 
turntables,  portable  track,  100-lights 
Colt’s  acetylene  gas  machine,  two  80- 
h.  p.  Fitchburg  boilers,  pulleys,  shaft¬ 
ing,  etc. 

THE  POWHATAN  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

11  4  d  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE,  LEASE  OR  MANAGE¬ 
MENT. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  fully  equipped, 
with  inexhaustible  deposits  of  shale  and 
fire  clay,  plenty  of  coal  to  burn  the  pro¬ 
duct;  making  paving  brick  and  front 
brick;  favorable  inducements  to  buy 
a  controlling  interest  or  all  on  easy 
terms,  or  to  lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  to  manage  with  cash  investment.  A 
good  chance  to  the  right  man.  Owners 
having  other  business  requiring  all  their 
time  and  attention.  Address 

HERBERT, 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  two-kiln  brick  and  tile  plant  in 
eastern  Iowa. 

DE  WITT  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

11  8  c  DeWitt,  la. 


FOR  SALE— CHEAP. 

Two  new,  up-to-date  Patterson 
throwing  wheels.  Address 

BOX  10— BOSTON, 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  with  a  first-class  concern, 
by  a  thorough  brickyard  man,  with  long 
practical  experience  and  technical 
knowledge.  First-class  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  164, 

11  1  c  ClayAVorker. 


STEAM  DRY  PAN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Practically  new ;  only  60  days’  use ;  60 
Inches  wide  by  55  feet  long;  3-inch  steam 
space  ;  pan  good  for  100-pound  pressure  ;  has 
drag  chain,  complete,  to  stir  and  drag  the 
material  over  the  pan.  This  pan  is  suitable 
for  drying  clays,  shales,  brick  and  minerals. 
Will  sell  cheap. 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  Tamms,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  60  h.  p.  Boiler.  One  45  h.  p.  En¬ 
gine.  One  3  roll  Griffin  Mill,  grinds 
hardest  rock  to  any  mesh  wanted;  con¬ 
dition  absolutely  guaranteed.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  upon  application. 

HANCOCK  SHALE  BRICK  CO. 

10  3  cm  Hancock  Md. 


BRICKYARD  ENGINEERING. 

GEO.  W.  HEALD. 

(Lately  with  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.) 

Brick  plants  designed  or  remodeled. 
216  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  $12,500 

Large  acreage  of  tested  Brick 
Clay. 

Location :  Forty-five  miles  east 
of  New  Orleans,  fronting  half  mile 
on  main  line  of  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  and 
on  tide  water  bayou. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 
tested  on  one  of  their  End-cut  Au¬ 
ger  Brick  Machines,  9-foot  contin¬ 
uous  strata,  including  top  soil,  re¬ 
porting  that  the  clay  tested  pro¬ 
duced  good  building  brick,  with 
deep  red  color,  and  that  on  this 
material  their  machine  would  give 
its  full  rated  capacity. 

A  body  of  good  brick  clay  in  that 
alluvial  and  sandy  section  amounts 
to  a  practical  monopoly.  Address 
MONT  EYRIE  ORCHARDS, 
Blount  Springs,  Ala. 
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FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Large  deposit  of  kaolin  situated  in 
Jackson  county,  New  Jersey. 

PAUL  S.  ROSS, 

11  l  cm  Hallstead,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

New  forty-thousand  capacity  brick 
and  tile  plant.  Good  location,  great  de¬ 
mand.  Will  take  brick. 

COOK  REALTY  CO., 

11  1  c  Ontario,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  2  “D”  gyratory 
Gates  crusher.  Cost  $600.00  three  years 
ago.  Have  no  further  use  for  same. 
Make  us  an  offer. 

ROCHESTER  COMPOSITE  BRICK 

BRICK  CO., 

64  Clinton  Ave.,  N., 

11  1  d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. 

New  Centennial  brick  and  hollow 
ware  machine,  Madden  &  Co.  hollow 
ware  and  brick  machine,  transfer  cars, 
hollow  tile-cutting  table,  hollow  block 
or  conduit  cutting  table,  semi-automatic 
cutting  table,  11  ft.  off-bearing  table, 

10  ft.  pug  mill,  9  ft.  dry  pan,  clay  ele¬ 
vator,  115  double  deck  dryer  cars,  mine 
friction  hoist,  wagon  scales,  3,000  ft. 
12-inch  T  rail.  Full  equipment  shaft¬ 
ing,  hangers,  pulleys,  belting,  mine 
cars,  etc.  Must  be  moved  at  once  re¬ 
gardless  of  price. 

BRAZIL  WRECKING  CO., 

11  tf  d  Brazil,  Ind. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Williams  Pulverizer,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  BOX  11 — F.,. 

11  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  up  and  down  draft  kiln 
burner  for  common  and  colored  brick. 
Address  BOX  11— PROGRESS, 

11  1  d  Care  Clay-worker. 


WANTED — For  the  Northwest,  about 
January  1,  1912,  capable  superintend¬ 
ent  to  take  charge  of  new  plant  manu¬ 
facturing  wire-cut  brick,  fireproofing 
and  hollow  building  block.  Must  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  lines  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  understand  fully  waste 
heat  dryer,  and  continuous  kilns.  Give 
age,  references,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Only  a  first-class  man  re¬ 
quired.  A  man  that  has  and  can  make 
good.  A  splendid  opening  for  the  right 
man.  BOX  11 — A.  E.  N., 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Soft  mud  brick  machine  for  either 
horse  or  steam  power. 

LOCKARD  BRICK  CO., 

11  l  cm  Meridiam,  Miss. 

WANTED. 

Good  dry  press  man  in  south.  Steady 
work.  Fine  climate.  State  wages,  give 
references  in  first  letter.  Address 

BOX  11— C., 

11  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  good  all  around  man  to  take  full 
management  of  a  pottery  plant  in  the 
west.  Must  be  practical  in  all  branches 
of  manufacture.  State  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address 

BOX  11— POTTERY, 
Hid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Steady  man  to  run  Bonnot  brick  ma¬ 
chine  and  take  entire  charge  of  making 
and  pressing  brick.  Do  own  repairs. 
Good  wages.  Steady  employment  and 
chance  for  advancement. 

MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 
llld  Mexico,  Mo. 


WANTED. 

A  clay  pulverizer.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Give  name  of 
manufacturer ;  state  capacity  of 
machine,  how  long  in  use,  and 
quote  lowest  spot  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  10-K, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  of  paving  or 
building  brick  plant.  Experienced  as 
ceramic  and  mechanical  engineer  in 
both  American  and  European  methods. 
Know  how  to  handle  men.  Prefer  to 
go  with  new  plant.  Able  to  build  mod¬ 
ern  and  economical  plant  and  kilns.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  11— C,  J.  B„ 

11  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

ATTENTION— CLAYWORKERS. 

Hope  we  can  make  this  case  clear. 
Several  parties,  none  experienced,  have 
money  in  hollow  block  clay  plant.  Have 
plenty  of  clay.  All  orders  can  get  out 
and  access  to  three  railroads.  Good 
plant  but  needs  little  more  money. 
Parties  owning  majority  stock  have  in¬ 
terests  of  own  to  look  after,  being 
mostly  professional  men,  and  to  right 
experienced  party  with  capital  enough 
to  become  interested  in  management  a 
good  proposition  will  be  made.  Ship¬ 
ping  50  cars  month  and  can  get  orders 
for  100.  Fine  ware  specified  by  most 
architects.  Ought  to  make  $25,000  per 
year.  Address  BOX  11 — M., 

11  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — The  undersigned  desires 
communication  with  parties  looking  for 
a  good  location  for  brick  plant.  Ad- 

dies  s 

BUSINESS  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION, 

9  3  cm  Jackson,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  manager  by  one  skilled  in  every 
detail  of  brick  manufacture.  The  best 
of  references.  Address 

BOX  11— L.  I.  H., 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANT  TO  INVEST. 

Having  disposed  of  a  profitable  Ohio 
clay  industry,  am  open  to  invest  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  another  west  of  Mississippi  river. 
Address  BOX  11 — J.  D., 

11  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — An  experienced  fire  and 
face  brick  salesman  to  take  charge  of 
plant  just  starting  up  in  West  Virginia. 
Must  be  a  live  wire.  One  with  some 
capital  to  invest  preferred.  Good  place 
for  the  right  man.  Address 

T.  E.  BASHAM, 

823  Paul  Jones  Bldg., 

11  1  dm  Louisville,  Ky. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

A  good  position  open  for  a  capable 
and  reliable  brick  yard  superintendent 
of  stiff  mud  plant,  making  paving  blocks 
and  face  brick  of  both  fire  clay  and 
shale;  a  man  wrho  can  become  finan¬ 
cially  interested  preferred  but  capabil¬ 
ity  and  reliability  are  first  qualifications 
that  will  be  considered;  send  recom¬ 
mendations  references  and  full  inform¬ 
ation.  Address  E.  B. 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Manager  or  superintendent  of  brick 
or  tile  plant  where  parties  desire  the 
services  of  an  up-to-date  practical  man. 
Understand  the  business  from  clay  pit 
to  office.  Thirty  years’  experience  in 
erecting  and  operating  largest  plants 
in  the  country.  Practical  engineer  and 
machinist,  understand  burning  any  kind 
of  kiln,  up  or  down  draft,  using  wood, 
coal,  oil  or  gas  for  fuel  with  best  re¬ 
sults.  Understand  all  kinds  of  brick 
and  tile  machinery,  can  make  plans, 
erect  complete  plant  and  kilns.  Make 
any  kind  of  brick,  soft  mud,  stiff  mud, 
wire-cut,  vitrified  paving,  dry  press, 
face  and  ornamental  brick.  Handle  all 
kinds  of  labor,  and  know  what  a  day’s 
work  is  and  how  to  get  it.  Am  strictly 
sober.  Will  give  60  to  90  days’  trial 
to  demonstrate  what  I  can  do.  Address 
BOX  11— W.  D.  G., 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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WANTED 

To  correspond  with  someone  having-  the  capacity  for 
developing-  and  managing"  a  brick  and  tile  making 
business.  Must  have  some  capital  to  put  into  the 
development  of  a  going  concern.  Clay  and  shale  in 
unlimited  quantity  and  of  best  quality.  Located  at 
Littleton,  S.  C.,  sixteen  miles  from  Columbia,  on  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Unlimited 
demand  for  the  product  at  remunerative  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  WM.  H.  LYLES,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


For  Sale 

New  Automatic  Cutter 

NEVER  USED. 

One  new  Automatic  Side-Cut  Horizontal  Cutter  made 
by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Style  “F.” 
Not  suitable  for  cutting  our  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks. 

Will  sell  cheap  for  spot  cash. 

Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  BricK  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 


MANAGER  WANTED 

For  press  brick  plant,  must  be 
competent  of  taking  full  charge. 
A  very  attractive  proposition  can 
be  made  to  fully  competent  man 
with  from  three  to  five  thousand 
dollars  to  invest.  Apply 

Edrans  Brandon  Press  Brick  Co., 
Brandon.  Manitoba,  Canada. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 

10  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WESTERN  AND  PACIFIC  COAST 
CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION 

Clayworks  engineering.  Plans  for  com¬ 
mon,  face  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe 
and  pottery  plants;  for  dryers;  for  up¬ 
draft,  down-draft,  continuous  and  other 
kilns.  Clay  deposits  examined  and  test¬ 
ed.  Machinery  installed  and  operations 
supervised.  Clayworkers’  appliances, 
such  as  Engelhard  pyrometers,  Bristol 
recorders,  draft  gauges,  watchman’s 
clocks  and  others. 

GEIJSBEEK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
Blake-McFall  Bldg.  Portland,  Oregon. 


REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

ENGINES— CORLISS:  18x42  Lane  & 

Bodley;  18x36  Ohio  heavy  duty, 
16x42  Allis;  12x30  Lane  &  Bod¬ 
ley. 

ENGINES— AUTOMATIC:  14^x24 

Buckeye,  11x16x12  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pound,  13%xl5  Taylor,  13x16  At¬ 
las,  13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x 
12  Phoenix,  12x14  Green,  12x12 
Armington  &  Sims,  11x16  Atlas, 
10x12  Valley,  8x14  Noyes. 

ENGINES— THROTTLING:  18x24  At¬ 
las,  14x18  Sinker-Davis,  14x14 
Lewis  vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Brownell,  10x16  Bass,  10x12  At¬ 
las,  9x13  Lane  &  Bodley,  8x10 
Erie,  6x8  Industrial. 

BOILERS— STATIONARY:  72x18,  66x 
16  high  pressure,  72x18  standard, 
72x16,  66x18,  60x16,  60x14,  54x 
14,  48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12, 
36x12,  etc. 

BOILERS— FIRE  BOX:  100,  80,  60, 
50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10 
and  8  h.p.,  etc. 

BOILERS— VERTICAL:  50,  40,  35,  30, 
25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5,  and  3  h.p., 
etc. 

HEATERS — All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

PUMPS:  All  sizes,  single  and  duplex. 

ELECTRICAL:  30  k.w.  generator,  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  8x10  Skinner 
engine;  20  k.w.,  generator,  di¬ 
rect  connected  to  8x10  Economic 
engine;  18  k.w.  belted  generator. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Saw  mills,  lathe 

mills,  edgers,  cutoff  saws,  re¬ 
saws,  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
tanks,  etc. 

Write  for  list.  Also  full  assortment 

of  new  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

“LEADER”  INJECTORS  AND  JET 

PUMPS.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1735  Powers  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 
made  with  automatic  machine 
loops  double-twisted,  any  gauge. 
Any  length  of  wire  made  to  order 
from  the  Best  Red  Label  Music 
Wire.  Sample  sent  on  request. 

P.  MITTLER, 

Robbins,  Tenn. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 


Patent  Revolving  and  Hand  Presses  for 
Interlocking  Tiles,  Dies  for  all  shapes, 
Hips,  etc.,  in  metal  or  plaster. 

Special  Roller  and  Anger  Presses  for 
Shingles,  Interlocking  Spanish  Tiles,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Shingle  Cntting  and  Punching 
Tables.  Special  Tile  Tables. 

Stiff  Mud  Machinery  for  smaller  capa¬ 
city  and  horse  power,  stiff  mud  brick 
and  hollow  block  dies,  dry  press  liners. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

1436  Macklind  Avenue,  on  Frisco  Tracks, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  wreight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Elevator 

Buckets 

We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a 
large  supply  of  Elevator  Buckets, 
including  Caldwell,  Avery,  Salem, 
Regular  Riveted  and  various  styles 
of  Malleable  Iron. 

All  sizes  and  gauges  for  handling 
different  materials. 

Special  Buckets  made  to  order. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK:  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Church  St. 

V  J 

See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 
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ROESSLER=H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin* 
Oxide  Cobalt* 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese?  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  9  00 

“CLAY'S,”  Heinrich  Ries .  .  5  00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK.”  H.  A.  Wheeler,’ E.‘ m!  !!!! !  2.’00  ~ 

“BRICKLAY'ING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  100 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C  G.  Elliott . !!  150 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  1.50 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

in  Jersey  Slate  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
day  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wn.wUs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 

The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If.- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworR- 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 

The . .  • 

Clay=W  or  ker. 

■—  —  ■■  KATES  I..H.I 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as**ForSale,“  “Wanted/’ etc.,  the  »«te 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  kesuita. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  (tlortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Fat  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

4,eoo  two-inch  Pots;  3,5«o  live-inch  Pot»; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  “within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  in 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  ofT  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  Into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
ADDRESS 

F.Ol.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
FiOlRFOIiK,  Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Clinton  metallic  Paint  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i/l  J<.  fz  s&  (&af@5 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT 

Latest  Improved 

Down=Draft  Kilns 

f  or 

Brick  and  Tile. 

Write  to 

Anton  Vogt,  Lewis,  Iowa. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 


Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio 
Home  Office  and  Factory, 

Derby,  Conn. 


Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Old  Machines  TaKen  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


CHE  CLAY ‘WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bm SB 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Also  refer  you  to  D.  W.  DeRosay,  General  Man¬ 
ager  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  Other 
references  given  if  desired. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  £  Co.33,Br»a<l"»'  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Have  You  Ever  Considered  the  Improvements  in  Burning  Clay  Wares 


Since 


TATE,  JONES  &  CO.,  inc.,  entered  the  field  with  a  complete  system  for  Oil  Burning? 


They  are  burning  clay  goods  with  oil 
in  coal  fields — where  coal  is  cheapest, 

They  are  successfully  burning  clays 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  car¬ 
bon. 


That 

They  are  watersmoking  with  oil  the 
most  delicate  pottery  and  highest 
grades  of  face  brick. 

They  are  using  our  complete  system  de¬ 
signed  in  detail  for  the  clay  industry. 


They  are  adapting  the  system  to  any 
kind  of  kiln  and  for  any  kind  of  ware. 

They  are  burning  clay  wares  with  less 
heat  units  with  oil  than  formerly  with 
coal — no  excess  of  cold  air  is  admitted 
into  the  kiln. 


Manuf iclurers  of 
Oil  Burning  t 


qu'ipmeiit.  TATE,  JONES  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  a  « 


.  Luce,  518*519  Fisher  Bldg. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Automatic  Improved 

DRYERS 

Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC. 
Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


jf3P"Send  for  Circular  and  Pricer 
List. 


GEORGE  CAR  IN  ELL,  1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED.  . 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  tilled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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FEEDING  BOILERS 

WITH  A. 

Morehead  Return  Steam  Trap 

C.  H  AV  E  YOU  ever  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  a  MOREHEAD  STEAM 
TRAP  INSTALLATION  for  draining 
steam  lines  and  feeding  boilers? 

C.  Unless  you  have,  you  arc  not  making  the 
most  of  this  big  factor  for  success  in  the 
operation  of  your  steam  plant. 

C.  In  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 
a  MOREHEAD  INSTALLATION  con¬ 
venient  for  your  inspection.  In  most  cases 
you  will  find  that  the  MOREHEAD  TRAP 
has  replaced  the  STEAM  PUMP  for  feeding 
the  boilers. 

C.  In  every  case  you  will  find  more  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  better  steam  plant  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  satisfaction. 

C.  YOu  may  have  the  privilege  of  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction  the  truth  of  our 
claims  at  our  expense. 

C.  Write  for  trial  offer  proposition  and  ask 
for  “Trap  Book.” 


MOREHEAD  MEG.  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

<L  The  Illustration  Is  that  of  o  Morehead  Return 
Steam  Trap  and  Boiler  Feed  Installation  at  the 
plant  of  Sanhey  Bros.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 

By  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

This  book  contains  valuable  information  on  burning-  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  It  is  very 
comprehensive  and  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 

Price  $2.00 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

of 

Pans,  Pulverizers  and  Pug  Mills 
means  Increased  Capacity. 
AUTOMATIC  FEEDING 

of 

Clay,  Sand-Lime  and  other  mixtures 
means  Improved  Product. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  CERAMIC  SUPPLY  &  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 

Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


Construction  of  Continuous  Ring  Kilns  of 
various  systems  for  all  kinds 
of  clay  products. 

Continuous  Chamber  Kilns  for  glazed  prod¬ 
ucts,  roofing  tiles  and  pottery. 

All  other  systems  of  kilns  built  with  best 

results. 

A1  references  furnished. 


T.  THOR  JERSEY- 


126  Beach  Street, 


CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our  money¬ 
saving  club  offers  on  pages  578  and  579. 

Our  Price 


CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  1.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Current  Literature  .  3.00 

Metropolitan  .  1.50 


Value .  $9.00  J 


$5.50 


Aorderftol  T.  II.  RRHDDLL  I  CD.,  IRC.,  InDianapoIlS,  Infl. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen,  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE.  OFFER. 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  (>000 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  for  one  year,  AJ  Mil 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ” 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 
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Don’tStumble  Along 

in  the  old  rut;  its  just  as  cheap  to  build  good  kilns 
as  poor  ones  AND  A  GOOD  KILN  IS  THE 
MOST  SATISFACTORY  THING  ON  ANY 
CLAYWORKING  PLANT. 

The  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln 

—  — _ 

has  burned  every  class  of  clay  goods;  has  been  on  the  market 
six  years— and  has  SATISFIED  every  patron. 

Inquiries  solicited — promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 

GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 

The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- ( 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


IN  THE  FUTURE! 


Belt  will  be  painted  GREEN. 

Tfcerest  of  the  belt  will  remain  red  as  before,  and  every 
ddi  S*  uel ting  will  continue  to  bear  our  brand  THE  GANDY 
BELT  and  our  trademark,  a  coil  of  belt  and  a  bale  of  cotton 
laid  across  it,  printed  upon  the  belt  at  intervals  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  roll,  the  same  as  heretofore. 

thT  you  wlu  recognize  at  a  glance  the 
u  and  Y  BELT  from  the  many  imitations  now  on  the  market. 

.  .  Remember  every  GANDY  BELT  is  guaranteed  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  it  is  not  a  GANDY  BELT  unless  one  edge  is 
green’  and  tlie  beR  bears  the  brand  THE  GANDY 
BELT  and  the  trademark  a  coil  of  belt  and  a  bale  of  cotton 
laid  across  it. 

Look  for  the  belt  with  the  Green  Edge. 

Let  us  send  you  sample  and  booklet.  Write  today. 

THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  88  =  90  Reade  St. 


A  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 

INCLUDING 

STE.AM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 

Scott=Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO. 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


*  MODERN  CLAY- 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


MilwauKee  Locomotives 

(Gasoline  Driven) 

for 

CLAY  HAULAGE,. 


Type  “C”  MilwauKee  Locomotive. 

Milwaukee  Locomotives  are  built  for  all  gauges  of  track 
and  in  sizes  from  2 ^  to  100  tons.  They  are  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  are  very  efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
Reduce  haulage  costs  to  the  minimum,  as  their  operation  is 
much  cheaper  than  animal  haulage. 


W rite  for  Publication  No.  C-102. 


Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

New  YorK.  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.  Chicago. 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


Duty 

23,000,000 
Foot  Pounds 

Tests  have  shown  that  a  Pulsometer  will 
develop  a  duty  of  over  23,000,000  foot 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  coal.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  equal  to  the  duty  of  a  modern 
water  works  engine,  but  we  don't  recom¬ 
mend  a  Pulsometer  for  this  service.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  better  than  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  reciprocating 
pump,  which  seldom  runs  over  15,000,000  foot  pounds. 

Some  engineers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  Pulsometer 
is  a  most  wasteful  type  of  pump.  This  isn’t  true,  as  the 
above  and  other  tests  will  show. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  Pulsometer  is  a  condensing  unit  and 
in  its  special  field  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  needs  practically 

8  no  attention,  requires  no  lubrication,  requires  no  foundation, 
and,  as  it  has  no  rubbing  surfaces  to  wear  out,  maintenance  is 
practically  nil.  Furthermore,  it  is  lighter  than  any  other 
pump  for  a  given  capacity  and  costs  less. 

With  this  array  of  facts  before  you,  can  you  afford  to  ignore 
the  Pulsometer  on  your  next  pumping  job?  If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  this  pump,  write  for  our  new  Pulsometer 
Handbook. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223  =  231  North  Jefferson  Street. 

No.  13 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ELWOOD 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  GAS-FIRED 
FIRE-BRICK 

HOFFMANN  KILN 

Burns  1,000  Fire-Bricks 
With  5  Cwt.  of  Slack 

and  also  largest  Blocks. 


LABOUR 

SAVING 

GUARANTEED 


HAS  IT  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  YOU 
THAT  ALL  WORKS  possessing  genuine 
HOFFMANN  KILNS  Pay  Handsome  Dividends? 

The  same  applies  to  Hoffmann  Continuous  Tile,  Pottery,  Lime 

and  Cement  Kilns. 


HOFFMANN 

CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE, 
LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


3~HE:  C  t/—WO 
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CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Of  Superior  Types.  Arranged  to  Suit  All 
Locations  and  Conditions. 

Suitable  to  burn  all  grades  of  clay  products. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY: 

Cheapest  in  construction.  Easiest  to  understand,  and  most  agreeable 
to  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  nuisance.  Most  efficient  fuel  econo¬ 
mizers  ;  160  to  275  lbs.  of  slack  coal  or  an  equal  amount  of  oil,  wood,  natural 
or  producer  gas  will  burn  a  thousand  brick.  Specially  adapted  for  utilizing 
waste  heat  for  drying  purposes  and  watersmoking. 

Many  thousands  of  these  kilns  can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  in 
all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

And  listen :  I  can  not  only  prepare  the  plans  for  the  kiln,  but  I  can 
make  it  work,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

RICHARD  B.  HOEHNE 

Civil  and  Ceramic  Engineer.  BUCYRAJS,  OHIO 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  IT 


RED  GEM  INK  WRITING  PENCIL. 


The  only  satisfactory  fountain  pencil  that  writes  like  a  lead  pencil  and 
may  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  being  leak  proof. 

A  perfect  writing,  ever  ready  Ink  Pencil,  dwarf  size,  beautiful  terra  cotta  finish,  that  always  writes  ") 


at  first  touch  at  any  angle,  and  retails  at . . . j 

The  best  of  all  trade  papers,  The  Clay-Worker,  for  the  following  twelve  months  .  .  .  $2.00 

This  total  value  of .  .  $4.50 


WE  NOW  OFFER  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  BOTH  A  ft  AA 
THIS  RED,  DWARF  SIZE,  INK  WRITING  V  < 

PENCIL  AND  THE  CLAY-WORKER  FOR  pUiUll 

DON’T  DELAY  BUT  SEND  CHECK  TODAY  and  get  the  handiest  and  most  perfect  ink  writing 
pencil  and  a  whole  year’s  good  reading.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

211  North  Hudson  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 


And  MaHe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Regular  BricK  Barrows. 

The  best  built  one  made. 

Price  $6.50  each. 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


Haigh’s  Improved  New  System  of 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  Brick  per  day. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from 
any  nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other 
Kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is 
being  done  most  successfully. 

We  can  show  you  scores  of  these  kilns  at  work.  We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1 
product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural  or  Producer 
Gas.  For  economical  working,  and  quality  of  product,  it  has  no  equal. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 

H.  HAIGH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CAT5KILL,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  A  LABOR-SAVING  VIEWPOINT  ALONE 

Have  you  considered  the  costs  in  labor 
alone  that  a  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  can 

save  for  you? 

The  Model  40  shown  herewith  is  one  of 
our  standard  shovels  which  are  built  in 
sizes  weighing  from  27  to  137  tons  in 
working  condition,  and  with  dipper  ca- 
pacites  ranging  from  3^  to  6  cubic  yards. 

MARION  REVOLVING  SHOVELS  are  three 
sizes,  with  dipper  capacities  of  y2 ,  3^  and 
1  ^  cubic  yards.  One  man  can  operate 
them,  and  they  can  be  mounted  on  either 
railroad  or  traction  wheels. 

Just  write  today  for  Circulars  30.  35  and  40.  They’re  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  SHOVELS.  SCRAPER-BUCKET  EXCAVATORS.  DIPPER  DREDGES. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Dept.  3,  Marion,  Ohio 

Chicago:  1442=3  Monadnock  Block.  New  York:  50  Church  St.  San  Francisco:  718  Monadnock  Bldg. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU 

CONSTANCE,  GERMANY. 

Constructor  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Lime  Works  for  Coal  or  Gas  Firmer,  and 
Kilns  with  or  without  Dryer. 

Buhrer’s  Shortened  Kilns  are  the  most  suitable  for  burning  ordinary 
and  enameled  goods,  lime  and  cement. 

In  the  Buhrer  Chamber  Dryer  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  plastic 
process  from  clays  of  normal  character  may  be  dried,  the  former  in  one 
to  one  day  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  in  4  to  5  days.  In  the  Buhrer  Tunnel 
Dryer  green  bricks  may  be  very  well  dried  in  24  hours  with  the  waste  heat 
of  the  kiln  only. 

The  Buhrer  Fan  increases  the  output  of  existing  kilns  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  first-class  goods,  with  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Buhrer  changes  existing  kilns  in  accordance  with  his  system  for  quick 
burning. 

Clay  Testing  is  done  in  a  thorough  way.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

ABOUT  1,000  KILNS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  ALREADY. 

“In  Europe  1337  MILLION  BRICK  are  yearly  dried  and  burnt  in 
Buhrer  System  Kilns  and  Dryers  worked  by  315  Buhrer  Fans.” 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  WAHLEN,  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  KNOWN  AND  MOST 
PROGRESSIVE  OF  GERMAN  BRICKMAKERS. 

Cologne,  October  11,  1906. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  the  following  facts:— 

Mr.  Buhrer  guaranteed,  that  with  one  of  his  Fans  one  of  my  kilns  would  turn  out  with 
two  tires  60,000  bricks  of  10x5x2%  inches  in  24  hours,  with  not  more  than  330  pounds  of  coal 
per  1,000.  Before  the  fan  was  installed  the  output  averaged  only  35,000  with  three  fires  in 
24  hours.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  kiln  and  the  low  consumption  of  coal  guaranteed 
were  not  only  established  by  the  instructor-burner  of  Mr  Buhrer,  but  were  even  surpassed 
by  my  own  burners  later  on. 

Mr.  Buhrer  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  all  round  excellence  of  his  quick- 
burning  system,  the  adoption  of  which  I  recommend  to  all  claywnrkers  really  interested 
in  the  progressive  advancement  of  their  works.  (Signed)  J.  WAHLEN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY=WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay-Worker  dunning  Offers: 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00  0ur  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 
American  Magazine .. .  1.50 


$3.00 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.40 


Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER .....  .$2.00 
Country  Life  in  America  4.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

\  ______ 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r.  3.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Columbian . . .  1.50 

Current  Literature. ....  3.00 

Value. .....  $6.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


CLAY= WORKER 

Irrigation  Age  . . 
Cosmopolitan  . . . 


Value 

CLAY= WORKER. 

Pearson’s . 

Brickbuilder . 


$2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

$4.00 

$2.00 

1.50 

5.00 


Value . $8.50 


CLAY=WORKER . 

Cosmopolitan  . . . 
Physical  Culture 
World’s  Work.. 


$2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 


Value . $7.50 


CLAY = WORKER 

Motor . 

Suburban  Life... 
Pearson’s . 


$2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 


Value . $9.50 


CLAY= WORKER 

Concrete . 

Everybody’s . 

Ladies’  World... 


$2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

.50 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY= WORKER 

Munsey . 

Collier’s . 


$2.00 

1.00 

5.50 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value . $4.75 


CLAY= WORKER.. 

Brickbuilder . 

Cosmopolitan . 


$2.00 

5.00 

1.00 


Value . $8.00 


Our  Price 


$2.80 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$6.30 
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CLAY-WORKER. . . . .  .$2.00 

Concrete .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age  ..... _  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion.  . .  1.75 
McClure’s . 1.50 

Value . .$5.25 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  ...  1.75 

Value . $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American ....  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $9.50 

CLAY- WORKER. .  . . .  $2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World  ..... .  1.50 

Success . . . 1.00 

Value . .  $7.50 

CLAY-WORKER ......  $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly. ..... .  5.00 

Value.  .....  $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . .$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . .  $2.00 

Century . 4.00 

Current  Literature. _  3.00 

Value _ _ _  $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00  01l!^ce 

Country  Life..........  4.00 

Delineator............  1.00  25 

McClure’s...... _ ...  1.50  v 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads . 1.00 

Popular  Magazine. ... .  3.00  $4.50 

Value ......  $6.00 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $5.75 

Value _ _ _  $8.00 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s . 2.50 

Delineator .  1.00  $3.75 

Value . $5.5*0 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today. .  1.50  ^ 

Hampton’s . . .  1.50  $3.50 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan.........  1.00  ^ 

Century . 4.00  $5.75 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices . 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name . . . . . . 

Postoffice . . . . 

Street  and  N  o.« ............. ..........  at0  .........o.... 

Names  of  magazines  desired. . . . . . 

•  •••■•  ooooeo  a  a  o  e  o  a  oeaaaoaoaaeoaoooooooooooooo«ooooOOO*OOOOOC 
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Mr.  Clayworker-This  is 

YOUR  SHOW  ” 


Go  Where  the  Buyers  Are 

The  man  who  has  some  brick  to  sell, 

And  tells  his  story  down  a  well, 

Will  never  reap  the  golden  dollars 

Of  he  who  joins  the  show  and  hollers. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  will  be  the  opportunity  of  recent  years  to  find  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  product.  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  taking  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Exposition.  They  all  want  to  see  what  the 
Clay  Products  people  have  to  offer,  and  they  will  arrive  in  the  Coliseum  in  March  to  be 
shown.  These  are  the  people  most  manufacturers  would  like  to  see  and  talk  to,  and  the 
Exposition  will  afford  the  opportunity.  It  becomes  important  that  displays  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  creditable  to  the  trade  are  shown  in  an  attractive  way.  You  should  see 
that  your  best  selling  samples  are  there,  and  that  they  are  backed  by  your  best  selling 
talk.  A  weakness  anywhere  along  the  line  would  be  an  unfortunate  mistake.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  get  business,  Mr  Clayworker,  so  get  busy.  If  you  think  you  al¬ 
ready  have  a  pretty  fair  business  you  can  either  improve  its  volume  or  quality  at  the  Ex¬ 
position,  and  you  can  also  prevent  some  other  manufacturer  getting  a  part  of  it  away 
from  you. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Stay  Out - This  is  YOUR  Show 

It  will  benefit  your  interests  and  help  in  increasing  your  sales  anyway,  but  it  will 
be  doubly  valuable  if  you  have  your  products  properly  displayed  in  a  suitable  exhibit 
space  for  the  inspection  of 

100,000  PAIRS  OF  EYES. 

Write  NOW  for  floor  plan  and  particulars  regarding  reservation  of  space.  You 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  last  minute. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION  CO. 

815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE-  CLAY-WORKE-R’S 

POCKET  KIT. 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

'  l .  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 

Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=CIass  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASILY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


|(  great  Premium  Offer. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Ceay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  v 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Beets, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . . . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  Number  ...............o.* 

County  ........oni  •  State  ......  0  .  .  •  n  o  ■  O 
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History  of  New  Haven  Machines 

a  Record  of  Success. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  letter  of  the  manager  of  the  L.  I.  and 
F.  I.  Brick  Co.,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  tells  the  story  of  a  Horizontal  Brick 
Machine  purchased  by  them  May,  1891,  twenty  years  ago. 

“I  wish  you  could  see  how  nice  this  old  New  Haven  Horizontal  Machine  works. 
It  has  been  running  steadily  all  summer,  and  I  don’t  think  there  has  ever  been  a  belt 
off  the  pulley.  I  never  saw  anything  work  nicer.” 


We  build  only  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES  and  we  build  them  so 
well  that  first  cost  is  last  cost.  The  New  Haven  machines  are  the  least  expensive  | 
machines  to  operate  because  they  WORK  EVERY  DAY. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

N E W  HAVEN,  CONN. 


“NEW  HAVEN”  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER. 

A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 
machine  built. 


The  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
and  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly.  A 
splendid  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  fine  shape. 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  can  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 
it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it. 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  Write  for  prices. 


Builders  of 
Madden  Machinery. 


ARBUCKLE  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Sold  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Purchase  now.  Pay  for  it  when  started  in  the  spring.  Help  us  at  the  same  time 
putting  yourself  in  position  for  an  early  start  the  right  way  next  year. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Drawings  Showing  Detailed  Construction  of  the 

FAMOUS  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 


•*R5« 


Note  the  heavy  rolls  which 
are  thoroughly  chilled. 

Large  shafts  made  of  steel. 

Ring  oiling  bearings,  the 
best  and  latest  pattern. 

The  heavy  and  rigid  frame 
construction. 

Nothing  cheap  or  flimsy  in 
the  construction.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  fully  equal  to  do  all 
claimed  for  it. 


No  Tile  or  Brick  Manufacturer 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  ma¬ 
chine. 

It  grinds  the  clay,  leaving  it  in  a 
loose,  open  condition  so  it  will  take 
water,  and  is  easily  tempered. 

Will  not  choke  or  clog  from  wet, 
sticky  or  hard,  dry  lumps. 

Grinds  the  small  stones  and  sepa¬ 
rates  the  large  ones. 


We  make  a  specialty 
of  Disintegrators  and 
Crushers,  and  are  in 
position  to  furnish  them 
of  any  desired  capacity, 
Guaranteeing  Results. 


Sectional  View  of  the  Potts  Disintegrator. 

We  manufacture  Mold  Sanders,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators, 
Hoists,  Cars,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Molds. 

Get  our  prices. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing-  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding-  with  The  Clay- Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.0(D  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding, ^an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2  75 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW.’ 

=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  fhp  OtlfirP  D  tells  you  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 
xn  uiv  V7II1CV  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter ;  gives  abbreviations ;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  h3  simple  arrangement  and 
c  -i  V  OC11UUI  clear  definitions  admirably 

-  fit  it  for^  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 

FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING  information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Absolutely  Flexible  «• 


reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  n  J  ins. 
Size  when  closed  si  x  8J-  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


the*r,°itW°rth,y  im Provements  are  the  following: 

C»m8+£U  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
cludmg  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
cl  nitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 
bles  m  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

Pro°Per  Use  .CaP‘t?1  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
smaU  letTrf  b6gm  mth  Capltal  letters>  common  nouns  begin  with 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  1  1  y 

ThGfnl a  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
,th,e  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 


PaaCT?S  inx-a  scParate  list  in  the  appendix. 

E  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 

suffix  words  and  Prefix  words  being  crowded  m  with  the  definitions, 

utilfty^6^1611^  USCa  t0  Save  sPace>  but  With  a  loss  of  clearness  and 

Maninchidin^  &«ffor%Featu^  Usek?1  in  Dome,  School  and  Office, 
S  f  P5  wUnClatlon;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

of  ^  T£meiJ;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names? 

™s  of  Addressi  of  PoPolar  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor- 
S  f"8®11*'  Plac«s>  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo- 
Quotations  and  Sigmficant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
\r  Llt®rature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim- 
phfied  S^emng  Board^  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 


lOOO 


Colors ; 

PAGES 


All  Nations  in  Colors. 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

SIZE  x  8tr  INCHES  ?he  Frencb  Morocco  binding 

IS  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iniury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

9 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.tinc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office, j  the  Home. 
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The  Raymond  Equal  Roll  Crusher 


A  new  form  of  construction  in  smooth  roll  crushers,  which  abounds  in  in¬ 
tensely  practical  points. 

The  fast  roll  is  held  rigid  in  the  framework  while  only  the  slow  speed  roll  is 
adjustable,  which  allows  the  impact  to  be  taken  against  a  solid  frame.  This  frame¬ 
work  is  held  together  by  heavy  through-going  bolts,  equalizing  the  strain  on  the 
entire  structure. 

The  adjustable  roll  is  relieved  by  heavy  springs  which  allow  the  passage  of 
foreign  substances  should  any  happen  to  get  into  the  material  unnoticed. 

The  bearings  are  equipped  with  oil  reservoirs  holding  sufficient  lubricant  for 
a  considerable  time. 

The  scraper  device  is  new.  W rite  for  Exhibit  2115  which  explains  in  full  detail. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Tixe  Clay-Worker. 


•\\ 
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The  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer 


Are  You  Having  Drying  Troubles? 

The  Raymond  Systems  of  drying  clay  products  have  been  a  boon  to 

the  clayworker  with  drying  troubles. 

Our  Raymond  Radiated  Heat  Dryer  is  simplicity  itself— no  fan  or 
engine  troubles — temperature  and  air  circulation  in  each  tunnel  under 
absolute  and  separate  control.  Ware  only  in  contact  with  pure  air.  Cars 
never  in  contact  with  gases  or  acids.  Fuel  cost  per  ton  of  dried  ware  less 
than  in  any  other  dryer. 

The  tenderest  clays  can  be  dried  without  injury,  and  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  obtained  with  every  description  of  clay  ware. 

Exhibit  sheets  covering  our  Drying  Systems  sent  upon  request. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Tiik  Clay-Workik 
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The  Brewer  No.  88  Horizontal 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE 

A  high  grade,  high  speed,  heavy  duty  pattern,  new  enough  to  be  up  to  the 
minute,  but  old  enough  to  have  shown  what  it  can  do. 


■  - 

■  • 

"v,„  ■  . 

. 


-  '  " 


Here  Are  a  Few  Construction  Points: 

Cut  gears,  covered  and  running  in  oil. 

Gear  frame  cast  in  one  piece. 

Cylinder  cast  in  one  piece. 

Hammered  steel  shafts.  Self-oiling  bearings. 

Sectional  lined  screw  case.  Heavy  29-in.  disc  clutch. 

Tool  steel  bushed  dies. 

A.sk  for  complete  catalog,  references  and  prices . 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Bonnot  Machinery  for  Satisfactory  Service 


No.  10  Auger  Machine.  Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG. 


ASK  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM. 


Only  Rotary  Automatic  Cutting-  Table  With  Cutting  Frame  Next  to  Die  of  Machine. 

Capacity  100,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13j4  in.  by  7y£  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

..  v  '-'J  •  * 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 
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Money  in  Sewer  Pipe 


"THERE  is  lots  of  opportunity  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
*  profitable  sewer  pipe  plants.  Others  are  making  money  in  this  bus¬ 
iness,  and  the  use  of  high-grade  clay  pipe  is  constantly  increasing. 

There  is  no  use  going  into  the  sewer  pipe  business,  however,  unless  your 

plant  is  equipped  properly  with  the 
kind  of  machinery  which  will  make  it 
successful. 

Successful  sewer  pipe  plants  all 
over  the  country  are  equipped  with  the 


Stevenson 

Press 


This  press  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  best  steam  power  press 
for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  in 
the  world.  You  can  make  no  mistake 
when  you  equip  with  Stevenson  ma¬ 
chinery. 


We  give  particular  attention  to 
the  equipment  of  plants  for  the  man= 
ufacture  of  large  size  drain  tile . 

And  we  would  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  you,  giving  you  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  on  this  subject. 

Take  time  by  the  forelock  and  begin 
your  figuring  on  improvements  now. 


THE  STEVENSON  CO. 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 
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Twenty-four 
of  October, 

in  rlav 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans  sold  during  month 
1911,  and  all  of  them  to  experienced  workers 


For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


We  shipped  over  twelve  thousand  horsepower  in  boilers  during  the 
same  month  and  also  many  engines. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 


Works  at 

GALESBURG, 


ILL 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Two  Interesting:  Pag-es  for  Manufacturer 


The  Fate  “Premier’’ 
Machine.  Too  well 
known  to  need  any 
description.  The 
best  Block  or  Fire 
Proofing  machine 
made  anywhere  by 
anybody. 


The  standard  Bensing 
Automatic  Tile  Table, 
arranged  for  cutting 
Hollow  Blocks  in  sizes 
from  9}4x4 3/8,  but  it  will 
cut  any  block  not  larger 
than  10x12  inches.  Can 
be  built  to  cut  any  length 
from  12*4  f°  14  inches. 


Bensing’s  End  Cut 
Brick  Table,  cutting 
hollowend  cutbrick. 
Is  equipped  with  belt 
delivery  and  friction 
device,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for 
this  work. 


The  J.  D.  FATE,  COMPANY, 

'I 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

- 
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All  Types  of  Hollow  Building-  Ware. 


Bensing  Automatic  Table 
tr  cutting  Hollow  Blocks, 
lice  Blocks  or  Hollow  Fire 
hoofing.  It  will  handle 
Dcks  11  inches  high  by  12 
ches  wide,  and  will  cut  in 
jltiples.  It  has  belt  de- 
ery. 


This  is  a  special  Bensing  Auto¬ 
matic  Table  for  large  Hollow 
Blocks.  It  will  handle  blocks  as 
large  as  18  inches  wide  by  9  inches 
high.  The  length  of  cut  can  be 
anything  desired,  from  9  inches  to 
18  inches.  Fitted  with  roller  rack 
delivery. 


This  Bensing  Automatic  Table 
has  roller  rack  delivery  and 
friction  driving  device.  Can  be 
built  for  any  multiple,  and  will 
handle  blocks  11  inches  high  by 
13  inches  wide. 


ymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 

'on,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Isn’t  This  a  Fair  Proposition? 

Let  the  Screen  Pay  the  Cost,  That’s  the 
Way  We  Sell  Them. 


The  Perfect  Clay  Screen  will  pay  the  cost  of  installing  in 
six  months.  You  pay  ns  as  the  screen  earns  the  money.  We 
know  what  the  results  will  be,  and  therefore  are  willing  to 
give  you  our  iron-clad  guarantee.  Why  put  up  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  screening  methods  when  we  take  all  the  risk. 

The  Perfect  Clay  Screen  improves  the  product,  increases 
capacity,  saves  labor  and  fuel.  Do  not  delay,  get  a  Perfect 
Clay  Screen  and  be  happy. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Our  Dump  cars  discharge 
quickly  and  cleanly.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  left  in  car  after  tilting. 
Will  not  jump  the  track.  All 
steel.  Bodies  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Reinforced  corners 
and  angles.  No  pins  or 
chains  to  prevent  tilting  the 
car. 

The  quicker  you  write  the  sooner  you 
will  get  information.  Do  it  NOW. 

Do  not  procrastinate. 


OHIO  CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SPECIALS  FOR  SALE. 

Victor  Repress,  second  hand. 
Eagle  Repress,  second  hand. 
20  Rack  Cars. 


Branches 

1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

1205  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 


PUBLISHSD  BY 

T. A.E^VN DALL  Cf  CO.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Page  670 


BUYERS'  READY  REFERENCE  LIST 
Pages  609,  610  and  612 


INDEX  TO  ADS 
Page  689 
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TURN  TRAP 


insure  against  sluggish  steam  dryers.  Automatically  return 
eVery  bit  of  condensation  directly  to  the  boiler . 

No  boiler  feed  pumps  or  vacuum  system 
needed  where  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  are 
at  work.  Every  tilt  means  a  saving  of 
heat  units  in  the  condensation. 

Why  cool  down  the  condensation  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  pump?  Use  “Detroit”  Re¬ 
turn  Traps  and  return  direct  to  the  boiler 
at  practically  the  temperature  at  which  it 
is  condensed. 

Heating  feed  water  costs  money. 

“Detroit”  Traps  benefit  the  brickmaker. 

Pumps  help  the  coal  dealer. 

Trap  Book  No.  266--C.W.  goes  into  detail. 

Yours  upon  request. 


- 1 K it. .  \  traralgg 

..  .  .y._  •  t. . .  ...  -  -y 

m 

* 

PUPm 

Patented 


“Sirocco”  Induced  Draft  Fan. 


Fans  for  Waste  Heat  Dryers  and  Induced 
Draft  on  Brick  Kilns. 

The  advantages  of  “Sirocco”  Fans  for  brickyard  work  lie 
in  the  great  power  saving  quality  and  low  cost  of  instal- 
'tlation. 

The  speeds  of  “Sirocco”  Fans  are  suitable  for  direct  con¬ 
nection  to  reciprocating  engines,  turbines  or  electric  mo¬ 
tors. 

“Sirocco”  Fans  direct  connected  to  “ABC”  Vertical  En¬ 
closed  Self-Oiling  Engines  make  economical  steam  driven 
outfits. 

“Sirocco”  Bulletin  No.  284—C.W.  upon  request. 


A  skilled  engineering  staff  awaits  the  opportunity  te  assist  you  in  boosting 
your  production  and  reducing  your  costs. 

American  Blower  Gompany 


DETROIT.  MICH'. 
U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery. 


flu get*  Brick  machines  of  Various  Capacities  uuith 
Rotary  End-cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Special  machines  fot*  Street  Paving  Block. 


ttlires  fot*  All  Styles  of  Cutting  Tables. 


Uniform  Wires  Uops  Double tw^ 


Wires  Straight— Ready  for  Use 

- . — o 


Cuttinf  Wiret  For  Brick  Machines 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 


PHOiADEIiPHlfl,  PR. 


CHICAGO,  mu. 
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CUBS  FOR  BRICKYARDS 


TDBNTBBLES, 

WHEELS, 

AXLES. 


OLEVE 


,  QUARRIES,  CEIBENT  PLANTS. 

CAR  Sc  /VYRG.  CO. 

fc 

LAND,  OHIO 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  ‘Pioneer’  Wet  Pan 
Is  the  best  known  to  man.” 


“Pioneer  has  no  Peer.” 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can’t  do.” 


“Make  things  from  Clay  the 
‘Pioneer's’  way.” 


“Established  Eighteen-Sixty 
Five, 

But  growing  fast  and  much 
alive.” 


SOME  PLANTS  WE  INSTALLED 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny, Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  29. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

^f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

IfWe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

^f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

f  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints, 
f  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No*  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


SILENT  WITNESSES, 

yet  testifying  daily  in  our  behalf,  are  the 

RODGERS  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS 

which  you  will  find  in  the  leading  brick  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Before  reaching  a  decision  regarding  the  dryer  to  be  installed  in  your 
plant  visit  our  witnesses,  get  their  testimony  and  compare  with  that  of  others. 

The  case  will  then  rest  in  your  hands  and  the  verdict,  we  are  con¬ 
fident,  will  be  rendered  in  our  favor. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  Western  manufacture. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR— long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price." 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press  in  Canada 


Milton  Pressed  Brigk  Go. 

Limited 


DR.  ROBERTSON, 

President. 

J.  S.  KcCANNELL, 

Vioe-Pres.  Sc  Han.  Dir. 


Manufacturers  of 


High-Grade  Pressed  Bricks 

and 


Terra  Gotta  Mantels 


All  auotatlons  are  subject  to  changr* 
without  notice.  All  agreements  are  con¬ 
tingent  upon  strikes  or  other  delays 
beyond  our  control,  and  all  contracts 
must  be  approved  by  the  head  office. 


MILTON,  ONT., 


Nov.  7th,  1911. 


Messrs.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co., 
57th  &  Wallace  Sts., 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


Dear  Sirs:- 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  new  Four  Mold 
"Special”  Boyd  Brick  Press  which  we  recently  purchased  from  you 
arrived  in  good  condition  and  is  now  making  bricks. 

We  .have  now  six  Boyd  presses  in  a  row  and  expect 
to  be  in  the 'market  for  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  months* 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty-two  years  since  we  installed  the 
first  Boyd  presses. 

We  tore  out  the  first  one  put  in  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Boyd  "Special”  which  is  built  on  a  very  much  stronger 
scale  than  the  ordinary  machine*  However,  we  have  still  one 
of  these  old  machines  in  operation  and  producing  first-class 
bricks.  For  a  number  of  years  this  machine  worked  night  and 
day* 

We  might  state  that  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
Bayd  press  or  we  would  not  be  using  your  machine  exclusively. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  making  the  best  bricks 
made  in  Canada  with  your  machines. 


we  remain 


J.S.  Me/ 


Thanking  you  for  prompt  shipment  of  the  last  press. 

Yours  truly, 

Hilton  Pressed  Bnck  Co.,  Limited. 


Man’g  Director 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Sts.,  CHICAGO 

i  F 
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GEARING. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO..  ANDERSON,  1ND. 

Daytbn,  Ohio.  y 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas= 
sive,  compact  and 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Still  in  the  Lead 

and 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 


To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads” 


as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  'University. 

Ohio  State  University. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Antomatio  Clay  Bln  Bmptler. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Antomatio  Cutting1  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Bollding). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice  &  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Brickyard  Bngineering. 
Heald,  G.  W. 

Buffing  Machine. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Cd„  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dump  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wallace  Mach.  &  Foundry  Co. 

Ceramic  Bngineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Contracting  Bngineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Heald,  G.  W. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Wurz  &  Hillenbrand. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  &  Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mittler,  P. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
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Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering;  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

B.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Co.,  The  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electrio  Shovels. 

The  Marlon  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Pomaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
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Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  and  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Co.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Holsts. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoisting  Engines. 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss,  J.  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Haigh,  H. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 
Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Bands. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

I 

Kiln  Irons. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Oil  Burners. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Tate  Jones  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Fans  (dry  and  wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 
Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  and  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  MetaL 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King.Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry  and  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  and  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  H. 

Balls  and  Ballway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
Hetherington  and  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becordlng  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  612.) 
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The  Grath 

BRICK  PRESSES 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Liebers’  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


CENTURY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Long-  Distance 
Telephone, 

Bell  Main  235 


For  further  information  write 


All  side  and  cross  strains 
and  twisting  of  crank 
shaft  eliminated. 

Brick  free  from  granu¬ 
lations  and  weak  centers, 
pressed  evenly  through¬ 
out  with  balanced  pres¬ 
sure. 


The  best  hand  power 
brick  press  is  the  Grath 
Hand  Press. 


THE  GRATH  5  MOLD  SPECIAL. 


Roofing  tile  presses 
and  machinery. 


All  machinery  guaranteed  to  make  highest  grade  of  ware  and  against 
breakage. 


We  have  the  best  and  most  practical  kilns  and  furnaces  for  all  pur¬ 


poses. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Patent  Fuel  and  Crude  Oil  Burners  for 
kilns,  boilers  and  all  places  where  heat  is  wanted.  The  best  and  cheapest 
made. 

OVER  9000  IN  USE  GIVING  FINE  RESULTS. 


Made  in  one-two-three 
-four  and  five  mold  sizes. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Suppy  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  and  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Metal 
Co. 

Ill.  Supply  &Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Stevenson  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 

Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson,  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Steam  Shovels. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  &  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machinery  Co. 


Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown*  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fry.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

ir©. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


Give  Your  Superintendent 

Christmas  Present  Worth 


a 

While. 


Instill  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  work  by  presenting  him  with  one  of 
our  extraordinary  clubbing  offers.  THE  CLAY= WORKER  alone  will  create  that 
interest  and  enthusiasm  so  essential  to  good  work.  Besides  our  helpful  medium 
you  are  giving  him  other  valuable  magazines  for  his  household.  Read  these  offers 
carefully: 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Success... .  1.00 

Designer. . . 75 

Cement  Era .  1.00 


Our  Price 

$3.25 


Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.Jour.&  Engineer  3.00 
Scribner's .  3.00 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  1.00  .  ^  ^ 

Everybody’s .  1.50  $3.30 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate 

Monthly.. .  1.00  Czl 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $8.00 


Value . $6.00 


See  Other  Combination  Offers  on  pages  706  and  707. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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FIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


Write  for  new  catalog. 

J.  C.  STE.E.JLE,  &  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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INSURE  YOUR  PLANT  AGAINST  LOSS  ANO  DELAY 

Through  inclement  weather  adopt  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  Policy.  It 
protects  you  against  delay  in  filling  rush  orders.  It  allows  your  men  to  work  under 
cover.  It  makes  every  day  a  working  day,  in  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  Saves 
labor,  saves  time,  saves  the  brick  from  chipping  and  breakage — all  of  which  mean  larger 
profit  on  the  output.  The  above  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  car-loading  scene 
during  a  heavy  thunder  storm,  showing  what  a  simple  proposition  it  is  to  keep  the  work 
moving  when  equipped  with  our  Gravity  Brick  Carrier. 

Installed,  operated  and  maintained  at  a  slight  expense  compared  to  the  great 
saving  effected.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  information. 


Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Foreign 


F  actories 


Branch  Offices  in  all  leading  American  cities 

.(BRITISH  MATHEWS,  Ltd.  London.  Eng. 
•(CANADIAN  MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO., 


Ltd., 


Toronto,  Can. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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THEW 


HORIZONTAL  CROWDING  MOTION 


mm 


SHOVELS 


For  ten  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


WE  BUILD 

SPECIAL  SHOVELS  FOR  SHALE 

Our  35  Ton  Shovel  with  yard  dipper  is  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  shales  up  to  125  M  brick  per  day. 

Our  50  Ton  Shovel  with  1^  yard  dipper  will  handle  any 
shale  you  may  encounter. 

We  can  give  you  high  lift  booms  if  desired. 

We  equip  with  electric  motors  if  you  wish. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 
Wire  Cables  Used  Instead  of 
Chains.  Strictly  First  Class  in 
Every  Detail.  Made  in  Five 
Sizes.  Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 
or  Traction  Wheels. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  information. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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J77-//T 


f-  J? 


Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  Clayworker  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger's  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  Page 

Preface  .  3 

Table  of  Contents .  4 

CHAPTER  I. 

Constituents  of  Clay — Clay  Substance — Quartz — 
Feldspar  —  Mica — Iron  Compounds  —  Ferrous 
Carbonate — Ferrous  Sulphide — Ferrous  Silicate 
— Lime  Compounds — Sulphur — Carbon — Gases  7 

CHAPTER  II. 

Waters'moking — Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  Water 
—  Temperature  Required — Controlling  Kiln 
Temperature .  25 

CHAPTER  III. 

Dehydration  and  Oxidation — Expulsion  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Water — Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Carbon¬ 
ates — Sulphur  and  Carbon — Decomposition  of 
Clay  Substance — Best  Temperature  and  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Oxidation — Amount  of  Air  in  Firo  Gases  29 


CHAPTER  IV.  Page 

Vitrification — Range  of  Temperature — Rate  of 
Vitrification  —  Fire  Shrinkage — Fluxing  Com¬ 
binations — Importance  of  Physical  Structure — 
Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
Process — Method  of  Determining  Porosity— Re¬ 
lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
and  Vitrification .  73 

CHAPTER  V. 

Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  — Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions —  Blue¬ 
smoking  —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick  .  46 

CHAPTER  VI 

Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide— Hem¬ 
atite — Manganese  Oxide — Chrome  Oxide — Co¬ 
balt  Oxide— Colored  Sands— Salt  Glazing .  52 


Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
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OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 


Is  being  used  by  a  large  number 
of  bookmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 


Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ELWOOD 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkxb. 
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The  National  Paying  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “An  Object  Lesson  in  Brick  Pavements.” 

“Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  ‘‘The  Permanent  Roadway.” 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 


9hawmui,  Pa. 


Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Tltillled  Stale  and  Flie  Slag  Paving  bucks  and  BlocKs. 

Burned  In  Yates*  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


Thurber  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

and  Pressed  Building  Brick  of  Superior  Quality. 
Made  of  the  finest  shale,  absolutely  free  from  lime. 

Arthur  S.  Goetz,  Agent, 

Factory  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


PAVb%(Ld,no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOI^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  *  Streator,  III. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 


m 


Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Paving 
Brick  up  to  date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


The  Deckman=Duty  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 


- — - — 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

- - - - - — - - - 

“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Daily  Capacity 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 

500,000 

upon  application. 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Canton,  Ohio 

619 


Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

S'r  c-  9®7hwein-  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

*00 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

*  Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind.  1 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

piire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lit},  and  piire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 

1  Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEME.R  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 

IT  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 

J  |  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for 
quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

O.  K. 

For  Every  Clay 

and  ELvery  Kind  of  Weather 


If  You  Install  The  Standard 
Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier 


you’ll  have  a  drying  equipment  that 
will  keep  going  fifty-two  weeks  a  year 
— no  matter  what  clay  you  use — no 
matter  what  kind  of  weather  you  may 
have. 

You  need  never  fear  a  breakdown. 
The  Standard  Drier  has  no  engine — 
no  complicated  machinery.  And  the 
material  used  in  its  heating  apparatus 
is  of  the  highest  grade,  made  specially 


to  our  order.  This,  together  with  its 
superior  style  of  construction,  makes 
The  Standard  heating  system  100% 
efficient  the  year  round. 

There’s  hardly  the  remotest  chance 
of  a  leak  occurring — but,  if  one  ever 
should,  each  and  every  pipe  in  the 
drier  can  be  gotten  at  instantly  and 
easily. 


Write  for  the  catalog.  It  describes  and 
illustrates  The  Standard  Steam  Drier  in  detail, 
and  gives  a  list  of  its  many  users — all  satis¬ 
fied.  Or,  tell  us  your  requirements  and  we’ll 
be  glad  to  furnish  an  estimate — free  of  charge. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  154L“c.lT,y  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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A  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  BRICK  CASTLE. 


One  of  the  Finest  Examples  of  Brick  Work  in  England  the 
Object  of  Great  Interest. 


THERE  is  nothing  unusual  in  reading  about  brick  and 
clay  products  of  great  antiquity,  for  these  things  are 
unearthed  out  of  buried  cities  thousands  of  years  old. 
We  generally  regard  them,  though,  in  a  sort  of  dim  and  dis- 


the  fifteenth  century.  The  name  has  a  familiar  sound,  but 
this  familiarity  is  misleading.  It  confuses  one  with  Tatter- 
sail,  who  established  the  famous  Tattersall  horse  market, 
there  being  only  the  difference  of  one  letter  in  the 
spelling  of  the  words. 

Tattershall  Castle,  however,  ante-dated  the  Tattersall 
horse  market  considerably,  and  there  is  really  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  between  the  two,  even  though  the  names 
sound  alike.  Tattershall  Castle  is  one  of  the  old  village 
castles  of  Lincolnshire,  of  which  tliere  were  quite  a  number 
in  the  surrounding  territory,  and  it  was  built  during  the 


The  Famous  Tattershall  Brick  Castle,  Located  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  Built  in  1443. 


tant  manner,  because  they  are  reported  from  far  parts  of  the 
earth  and  are  not  immediately  associated  with  present  sur¬ 
roundings. 

There  is  right  now,  however,  a  project  on  hand  to  move 
and  set  up  in  our  own  country  an  immense  brick  castle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  known  as  Tattershall  Castle,  and 
was  built  by  Ralph  Cromwell,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  in 


age  when  the  old  type  of  feudal  castle  proper  was  undergoing 
changes  that  finally  converted  it  into  palaces.  In  other  words, 
it  is  part  castle  and  part  palace  in  its  architecture. 

The  feudal  castles  proper  were  built  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries.  But  the  name  still 
clings  to  the  manor  houses  and  palaces  that  were  built  in 
later  days  by  the  lords  and  princes  of  Europe. 
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The  original  feudal  castles  were  simple  masses  of  for¬ 
midable  buildings  surrounded  by  moats  with  a  draw  bridge 
and  portcullis.  There  was  not  in  those  early  feudal  castles 
much  effort  at  decorative  architecture.  They  were  simply 
massive  fortress-like  habitations  built  more  with  a  view  to 
protection  than  with  an  eye  to  beauty  of  architecture. 

Along  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  idea  of  the  palace  be¬ 
gan  to  attach  itself  to  castle  building.  The  moat  and  the 
draw  bridge  gave  way  to  simply  surrounding  walls  of  brick 
or  stone  with  watch  and  guard  towers  at  the  corners  and 
sometimes  with  ditches  inside  or  outside,  or  both,  as  an  added 
protection  against  invasion.  It  was  about  then  that  the 
builders  began  to  awaken  to  thoughts  of  artistic  beauty  in  de¬ 
sign  and  interior  finish  so  that  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  time  that  Tattershall 
Castle  was  built,  there  was  incorporated  with 
the  massive  features  and  protective  walls  and 
parapets  of  the  old  castle  idea  a  fair  share  of 
effort  at  pleasing  decoration.  Especially  was 
effort  directed  at  ornamental  fireplaces  and 
mantels.  That  is  why  there  developed  some 
furore  about  the  mantel  pieces  of  Tattershall 
Castle.  It  seems  that  the  castle  was  pur¬ 
chased  five  or  six  years  ago  by  Ernest  Terrah 
Hooley,  from  whom  art  dealers  obtained  op¬ 
tions  on  the  chimney  pieces,  the  removal  of 
which  caused  quite  a  protest  in  England. 

There  is  another  chance  to  be  misled  in  the 
historical  association  of  Tattershall  Castle, 
aside  from  its  name,  and  that  is  in  the  name  of 
its  owner  or  builder.  It  was  built  by  Ralph 
Cromwell,  who  was  appointed  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England  in  1443,  and  held  the  post  for  ten 
years.  It  was  a  peculiar  fact  that  while  our 
encyclopedias  devote  quite  a  lot  of  space  to  the 
Cromwells  it  is  seldom  that  the  name  Lord 
Ralph  Cromwell  is  found  either  in  the  encyclo¬ 
pedias  or  in  the  history  of  the  period.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  a  branch  of  another  family 
from  those  who  were  conspicuous  in  certain 
periods  of  English  history,  and  though  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  regents  governing  England 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  there 
is  not  much  mention  made  of  him  in  the  history 
of  that  time.  About  all  we  can  find  is  that  he 
displayed  great  financial  ability  and  was  there¬ 
in  of  much  assistance  to  England  during  a 
time  when  the  English  treasury  was  depleted 
by  a  long  series  of  wars  with  France.  It  was, 
in  fact,  shortly  after  the  day  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Evidently  he  was  a  good  financier  on  his  own 
account,  too,  for  he  not  only  built  an  immense 
castle,  but  he  built  it  well.  From  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  is  quite  a  time  for  brick  structures  to 
stand. 

And  now  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to  remove  this  great 
castle  and  reconstruct  it  in  this  country.  Many  will  perhaps 
remember  the  announcement  made  a  short  time  ago  that 
Tattershall  Castle  had  been  purchased  by  William  R.  Hearst, 
the  millionaire  newspaper  publisher  of  New  York,  who  in¬ 
tends  to  remove  it  brick  by  brick  and  re-erect  it  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  site  on  Long  Island  Sound. 


Our  distinguished  namesake,  the  British  Clay-Worker,  re¬ 
futes  the  idea  that  this  castle  is  to  be  taken  down  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  United  States.  In  their  November  issue,  it 
declares  that  the  great  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Tat¬ 
tershall  Castle  in  Lincolnshire  has  ended  satisfactorily  to 
the  Britishers  with  the  announcement  that  this  historic  struc¬ 


ture  of  mediaeval  brick  work  is,  after  all,  to  be  preserved 
intact  in  England.  The  bare  suggestion  of  such  an  act  of 
vandalism,  declares  our  British  contemporary,  “aroused  such 
a  storm  of  not  unnatural  indignation  throughout  Great 
Britain  that  it  is  now  a  great  relief  to  be  assured  that  we 
have  been  spared  the  national  disgrace  of  tamely  submitting 
to  the  loss  of  the  finest  example  of  mediaeval  brick  work 
extant  in  the  country.” — Ed. 


BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  ORGANIZE  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  COMPANY. 


The  Mallory  Transportation  and  Storage  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  business.  The  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  organization  is  to  give  manufacturers  and  other 
firms  and  individuals  who  have  a  large  amount  of  heavy  cart¬ 
age  the  advantage  of  a  large  fleet  of  heavy  motor  trucks 
without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  them.  It  is  expected  to 
install  twenty-eight  trucks  for  general  heavy  trucking,  includ¬ 
ing  builders’  supplies  and  manufactured  products.  The  stock¬ 
holders  and  incorporators  include  many  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  business  men  in  Toledo,  among  them  the  following  well- 
known  brick  men:  C.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Auburndale  Brick 
Company;  Richard  Kind,  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Com¬ 
pany;  A.  R.  Kuhlman,  of  the  Toledo  Brick  Company;  E.  E. 
Evans,  of  the  Evans-Spear  Brick  Company;  W.  E.  Howell,  of 
the  Collingwood  Brick  Company;  Ralph  Holbrook,  of  the 
Kohler  Brick  Company. 
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HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SITUATION. 


WHO  IS  TO  PAY? 


THE  WORST  YEAR  of  fire  waste  since  that  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  fire!  That  is  the  promise  for  1911. 
How  long  will  capital  stay  in  the  business  of  under¬ 
writing?  Will  it  remain  to  carry  the  risk  until  the  rapidly 
growing  agencies  of  fire  prevention  make  good  their  efforts 
in  a  curtailment  of  the  frightful  burnings?  The  Boston  news¬ 
papers,  following  the  issuance  of  the  admirable  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  attack  on  the  same  by  the 
speculators  in  shoddy  building  construction,  quoted  skeptic¬ 
ally  the  secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion  as  saying  that  if  Boston  should  have  a  fire  like  that  of 
Baltimore  or  San  Francisco,  she  need  not  expect  to  be  re¬ 


writing,  of  1.01  per  cent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over 
1 1  period  of  fifty  years  the  underwriting  profit  will  not  exceed 
three  per  cent. 

Statistics  compiled  of  the  increased  capital  investment  in 
business  of  fire  underwriting  as  compared  between  the  years 
1870  and  1907,  show  capital  invested  in  the  year  1870,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  capital  stock  of  fire  insurance  companies  in 
the  year  1908,  an  increase  of  but  $5,501,166  and  a  decrease  of 
ninety-eight  in  number  of  companies  transacting  business. 

On  January  1,  1906,  the  ratio  of  loss-paying  power  to  the 
amount  at  risk  was  66  cents  per  $100.  On  January  1,  1910, 
the  ratio  was  only  58  cents  per  $100,  showing  that  the 
strength  of  the  companies,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  meet  the 
burden  assumed  by  them  is  less  than  it  was  before  the  year 
of  the  San  Francisco  conflagration. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  while  it  has  become  customary  to 
speak  of  fire  insurance  as  a  tax,  that  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  stand  back  of  the  tax  and 
are  obliged  to  make  good  any  deficit.  In  the 
San  Francisco  disaster  alone  they  contributed 
upwards  of  $70,000,000  in  new  capital,  an 
amount  almost  equivalent  to  the  present  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  all  companies  doing  business  in 
this  country,  in  order  to  make  good  its  con¬ 
tracts  in  that  conflagration  involving  lossea 
approximating  $150,000,000. 

The  above  data  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  business  would  be  far  more  profitable  at 
a  less  average  rate  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  provided  the  high  potentiality  of  loss 
in  the  insurable  properties  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

There  is  no  answer  to  the  problem  except 
fire  prevention.  We  must  stop  our  burning  to 
escape  bankruptcy. — From  October  Quarterly 
of  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 


A  Brick  Castle  Nearly  500  Years  Old. 


built  to  the  extent  that  those  cities  were  rebuilt  by  insur¬ 
ance  capital.  But  need  such  a  statement  necessarily  be  wide 
of  the  mark?  It  is  time  for  these  cities  with  undermanned 
fire  departments,  obsolete  apparatus,  and  growing  wooden 
districts,  to  take  stock  of  their  recuperative  chances  in  the 
event  of  a  conflagration;  for  should  such  a  calamity  occur 
somebody  has  got  to  pay. 

The  statistics  of  net  results  of  fire  underwriting  for  the 
years  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  according  to  our  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters’  reports,  show 
losses  paid  of  $1,301,218,715,  and  premiums  received,  fire, 
marine  and  inland,  reported  to  the  state  of  New  York  of 
$2,297,952,087,  or  a  loss  to  balance  the  account,  considering 
the  increased  liability  and  actual  expenses  paid  on  under¬ 


So  many  capable  men  fail  to  obtain  situa¬ 
tions  owing  solely  to  ignorance  in  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  them,  that  a  few  hints  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  these  days, 
when  the  typewriter  is  so  accessible,  it  ought 
always  to  be  used  where  possible,  but  if  writ¬ 
ten  applications  have  to  be  made  they  should 
be  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  written  on 
quarto  or  foolscap  paper,  and  in  ink.  It  would 
almost  seem  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  last 
condition,  but  so  many  men  write  with  blue 
copying  pencils  (which  writing  soon  becomes 
undecipherable),  and  others  with  lead  pencil 
(equally  difficult  to  read)  that  the  importance 
of  applications  being  made  on  decent  paper 
with  good  black  ink  is  apparent.  A  great 
many  applicants  for  situations  appear  to  think 
that  they  are  honoring  the  advertiser  by  merely  putting  for¬ 
ward  their  name,  and  instead  of  giving  the  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  at  their  disposal,  they  ask  for  detailed  information. 
Others  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
the  advertiser,  and  imagine  that  the  entire  absence  of  quali¬ 
fications  will  be  reckoned  in  their  favor.  If  applicants  would 
only  study  the  text  of  the  advertisement  more  carefully, 
would  write  distinctly,  and  answer  questions  instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  them,  so  many  letters  would  not  find  their  way,  as  they 
do,  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Above  all,  original  testi¬ 
monials  should  never  be  sent. — Ex. 


It  looks  like  instead  of  one  big  oil  trust  we  are  to  have 
thirty-three  smaller  ones,  all  on  mighty  friendly  terms. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

A  FAMOUS  BRICKMAKER. 


Murrell  Dobbins,  Philanthropist,  One  of  the  Most  Respected 
Citizens  of  the  Quaker  City. 


PHILADELPHIA  sent  one  city  treasurer  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  and  went  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  successor. 
Poor,  old  “Honest  John”  Bardsley  was  the  victim  of 
his  times,  political  conditions  and  the  get-rich-quiclc  craze 
and  landed  in  a  cell.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  thought 
so  much  of  Murrell  Dobbins,  the  great  brick  manufacturer 
of  Philadelphia,  that  he  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  per¬ 
sonally,  as  a  great  compliment  to  his  exceptional  executive 
ability.  Being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  by  his  friend,  the 
governor,  did  not  end  the  troubles  of  Mr.  Dobbins,  all  the 
judges  holding  court  in  Philadelphia  agreed  that  he  needed 
additional  schooling,  so  they  sentenced  him  to  school  again 
and  only  last  month  was  he  released  by  the  operations  of 
the  law  from  school.  He  is  still  in  the  penitentiary,  how¬ 
ever.  It  might  be  mentioned,  at  this  point,  that  Mr.  Dob¬ 
bins  is  also  the  custodian  of  $30,000,000  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  several  odd  items  aggregating,  say, 
$5,000,000,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  few 
trifling  millions  belonging  to  the  Dobbins  estate,  plus  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  two  of  his  own.  Outside  of  all  this  Mr.  Dobbins  is 
a  fair  to  middling  citizen. 

His  long  and  continuing  term  in  the  penitentiary  results 
from  being  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  for  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary. 

His  long  delayed  school  days  come  from  being  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education. 

His  surplus  cash  belonging  to  other  people  follows  be¬ 
ing  elected  city  treasurer  in  the  bitterest  political  contest 
ever  fought  out  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dobbins  was  nom¬ 
inated  against  his  will  “for  the  good  of  the  Republican 
party,”  and  in  his  speeches  said:  “I  don’t  know  anything  at 
all  about  politics,  I  don’t  want  to  be  elected  city  treasurer. 
I  am  a  business  man  and  want  to  be  allowed  to  attend  to  my 
own  business.  I  want  all  concerned  to  take  notice  from  me 
that  if  I  am  elected  city  treasurer  I  will  pay  no  attention 
to  any  politics  or  politicians.  I  will  retain  every  competent 
man  and  I  shall  certainly  get  rid  of  all  incompetents.  My 
opponent  is  a  very  good  man,  he  wants  the  place  and  is  well 
suited  for  it.  He  has  both  the  time  and  the  ambition.  I 
think  you  will  do  well  to  vote  for  him.” 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  differed  with  Mr.  Dobbins  and 
elected  him  by  47,000  votes. 

The  city  treasury  always  marked  a  green  spot  in  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Dobbins.  He  happened  to  be  a  director  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  at  the  time  the  Bardsley  defalca¬ 
tions  were  discovered.  Three  or  four  banks  went  down  in 
the  crash  and  at  a  midnight  session  Mr.  Dobbins  was  elected 
president  of  the  Third  National  in  a  frantic  effort  of  his 
associates  to  tide  the  bank  over  the  grave  crisis  then  threat¬ 
ening.  The  then  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  late  Robert 
E.  Pattison,  named  one  W.  Redwood  Wright  to  succeed 
Bardsley,  and  this  inexperienced  fellow  undertook  to  per¬ 
sonally  physically  count  all  the  monies  of  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  then  on  deposit  in  the  several  banks.  There  was  a 
run  in  progress  on  the  Third  National  Bank  when  Mr. 
Wright  sprung  this  amazing  proposition.  President  Dob¬ 
bins  went  at  once  to  Mayor  Stuart,  who  recently  retired  as 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  submitted  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  a  “brickyard  statement”  covering  the  assets  of  the 
bank. 

“Mr.  Mayor,  if  the  city  money  is  left  with  us,  on  deposit 
in  the  Third  National  Bank,  we  can  pull  tnrough,  stop  the 
run,  and  save  not  only  this  bank  but  others  which  are  none 
too  strong.  If  Mr.  Wright  is  permitted  to  withdraw  this 


cash  now  we  must  close  our  doors  and  no  man  can  foresee 
the  end.” 

“You  personally  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  ‘brick¬ 
yard  statement?’  ”  asked  the  mayor. 

“I  was  up  all  night  making  it  out,”  replied  Mr.  Dobbins. 

“Is  the  bank  out  of  paper  as  well  as  money?”  quizzed 
the  mayor,  pointing  to  the  frayed  envelope  upon  which  Mr. 
Dobbins  had  scrawled  his  final  analysis  of  the  bank’s  con¬ 
dition. 

“Those  figures  are  correct,  that  old  envelope  is  as  good 
as  a  gilt-edged  book  for  its  purpose.  We  don’t  go  much  for 
books  in  a  brickyard.” 

Mayor  Stuart  sent  for  City  Treasurer  Wright  and  said: 
“Mr.  Dobbins  has  given  me  his  word  as  to  the  solvency  of 
the  Third  National  Bank.  I  take  his  word  at  par  and  you 
must.  I  order  you  not  to  disturb  a  dollar  on  deposit  in  that 
bank  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  I  will  hold 
you  blameless  in  the  event  of  any  loss.” 

The  bank  was  saved  and  as  Mr.  Dobbins  was  passing  out 
the  mayor  said:  “And  you  will  dine  with  me  at  six.” 

“I  will  be  working  in  the  bank  at  six  tonight  and  at  six 
tomorrow  morning.  You  come  around  at  either  time  and  I 
will  give  you  a  sandwich  and  a  bowl  of  hot  coffee.” 

It  was  Governor  Pennypacker  who  sent  Mr.  Dobbins  to  the 


Murrell  Dobbins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eastern  Penitentiary.  When  he  got  there  he  learned  that 
a  distillery  had  been  in  operation  in  the  place;  that  counter¬ 
feiting  had  been  done  in  the  cells;  that  prison  property  was 
for  sale  outside,  that  the  inmates  were  being  robbed  of  their 
pitiful  earnings  and  that  many  were  being  driven  insane  by 
idleness.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  create  jobs  for  all  hands. 
The  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  more  tnan  ten  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  of  any  Pennsylvania  prison  in  manufactures, 
so  Mr.  Dobbins  formed  crews  of  water  carriers  and  all  sorts 
of  non-productive  labor  and  the  penitentiary  soon  became  a 
hive  of  industry.  Firmly  convinced  that  a  man  without  a 
trade  is  no  man  at  all,  Mr.  Dobbins  insisted  that  every  con¬ 
vict  had  to  learn  a  trade  and  all  of  them  are  now  apprenticed 
in  some  trade  which  will  support  them  when  they  get  out. 
The  health  of  the  place  has  been  bettered,  the  accounts  of 
the  institution  are  like  those  of  a  bank  and  the  whole 
establishment  is  run  as  though  a  human  being  was  in  charge 
of  it.  His  name  is  Murrell  Dobbins. 

Mr.  Dobbins  is  also  the  father  of  the  Mechanical  Trades 
School  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  very  active  in 
organizing  the  Mechanical  Trades  School  operated  by  the 
Master  Builders’  Exchange  and,  very  naturally  when  he  was 
sent  back  to  school  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
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lie  began  at  once  to  fight  for  a  trade  school.  He  hounded 
Senator  Penrose  morning,  noon  and  night  on  the  school 
proposition;  he  waylaid  “Boss”  Durham  in  season  and  out  of 
season  and  “Jim”  McNichol,  the  present  “boss”  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  when  he  saw  Mr.  Dob¬ 
bins  heading  his  way.  They  all  knew  that  he  was  after  the 
appropriation  for  the  proposed  trades  school.  He  enlisted 
Governor  Stuart  in  the  work  and  finally,  in  self-defense,  the 
order  went  forth  to  appropriate  $250,000  for  the  trades 
schools  and  it  was  only  by  a  slip  that  the  appropriation  bill 
did  not  read  “and  $250,000  for  Murrell  Dobbins’  schools.” 

The  Port  of  Philadelphia  owes  much  to  Mr.  Dobbins.  He 
served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  port 
wardens  and  led  in  all  the  great  work  looking  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  and  betterment  of  the  waterways  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange 
in  1892  and  gave  that  organization  one  of  its  best  administra¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Dobbins  was  born  in  Burlington  county,  state  of  New 
Jersey.  He  acquired  a  good  English  education,  and,  later, 
learned  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer  under  his  brother,  the  late 
Richard  J.  Dobbins.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  erection 
of  the  centennial  buildings  in  1876,  and  many  other  historic 
structures.  At  one  time  he  operated  four  brickyards  and 
was,  at  that  time,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  brick  in 
America. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  BRICK  SITUATION  in  this  city  at  the 
present  time  is  extremely  quiet.  Most  of  the 
yards  are  getting  ready  for  the  next  season’s, 
business  and  the  different  firms  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  close  their  books  for  the  year  1911. 
All  manufacturers  will  show  a  profit  and 
an  increase  of  business  over  1910. 

The  prospects  for  1912  are  exceedingly 
bright.  There  are  a  number  of  building 
operations  contemplated  which  will  require  millions  of  brick, 
in  fact  most  of  the  operations  now  being  planned  are  for 
brick  construction.  The  city  government  ib  planning  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  improvements  and  new  buildings.  The  paving 
situation  is  looming  up  big  for  1912,  as  is  the  sewer  work. 
In  fact,  all  along  the  line  there  will  be  big  business  in  the 
coming  year. 

Chief  Dunlap,  of  the  water  bureau,  has  sent  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  director  of  public  works,  urging  the  passing  of 
an  ordinance  by  city  councils  directing  the  installation  of 
water  meters  in  factories  and  other  large  manufacturing 
plants  where  large  quantities  of  water  are  used.  Chief  Dun¬ 
lap  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  be  made 
to  enable  the  bureau  to  carry  out  a  plan  whereby  the  cost 
of  water  to  the  public  will  be  equalized. 

In  1909  there  was  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  meters,  and  about  2,900  properties  were  placed  on 
meter  service.  Many  industrial  establishments  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  service  because  they  believed  that  they  were 
paying  excessively  for  water  under  the  fixture  rates. 

This  is  a  matter  which  will  interest  all  the  brick  yards  and 
manufacturing  plants  in  this  city,  and  provide  a  saving  in 
their  water  bills  for  the  coming  year  should  this  ordinance 
be  passed  and  the  appropriation  be  granted. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  and  Stone  Company  has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  a  decree  of  dissolution.  The  hearing  in  this  case 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  December  11,  1911,  at  which  time 
all  persons  interested  may  attend  and  show  cause  against 
the  dissolution. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  recent  world’s  series,  the  Brick¬ 
layers’  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  tendered  a  dinner  to  J. 
Frank  Baker,  known  now  in  the  annals  of  baseball  as  “Home- 


run  Baker.”  Mr.  Charles  P.  Hart  presided  and  about  thirty 
members  of  the  company  were  present.  The  Bricklayers’ 
Company  is  the  second  oldest  trade  organization  in  the 
United  States  and  was  organized  in  1790,  ana  is  composed 
of  master  bricklayers. 

Thomas  Wilson,  one  of  the  best  known  paving  men  in 
the  east,  died  at  his  home,  104  Powelton  avenue,  Woodlynne, 
N.  J.,  on  November  27.  He  was  ninety  years  old  and  had 
been  ill  for  four  weeks,  the  first  serious  illness  of  his  long 
life.  Mr.  Wilson  settled  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1850,  and  for 
several  years  was  a  paving  contractor.  In  recent  years  he 
was  supervising  contractor  for  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.  He 
built  many  of  the  houses  in  Camden  and  for  years  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Democratic  Americus  Club.  He  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  education  and  was  president  of  the  Ever¬ 
green  Cemetery  Company,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was 
connected  with  St.  John’s  Episcopal  church  in  Camden. 

Simon  Kline,  a  brick  manufacturer  for  half  a  century,  and 
one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Reading,  Pa.,  died  of  general 
debility,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
brick  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  grinding  department  of  the  Watsontown  Brick  Works, 
at  Watsontown,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $5,000  and  has  caused  a  temporary  suspension 
until  the  damage  can  be  repaired. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Marshall,  a  widely-known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Lock  Haven,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  this  city.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  one  of  the  foresighted  men  who  recognized  the  value  of 
the  fire  clay  deposits  of  Clinton  and  Clearfield  counties,  and 
is  prospering  in  consequence  of  his  enterprise. 

The  new  smokestack  erected  at  the  Whitney  Glass  Works, 
Glassboro,  N.  J.,  contains  more  than  85,000  bricks  and  cost 
$2,500. 

Officers  of  the  State  Highway  Department  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  November  25,  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  with  representatives 
of  the  Juniata  Paving  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  contractor 
for  paving  the  main  street  of  Mount  Carbon,  concerning  the 
60,000;  bricks  furnished  by  the  company  and  condemned  by 
the  state  engineers.  The  company  was  directed  to  get  bricks 
up  to  the  specifications,  otherwise  the  state  will  proceed  with 
the  work. 

The  firm  of  Shellenberger  &  Smith  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  George  E.  Smith  has  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  and  will  conduct  so  much  of  the  former  business  of  the 
old  firm  as  relates  to  the  sale  of  brick,  under  his  own  name, 
and  Chauncey  F.  Shellenberger,  who  has  assumed  all  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  firm  and  will  collect  all  outstanding  indebtedness 
to  the  firm,  will  continue  so  much  of  the  former  business  of 
the  firm  as  related  to  the  sale  of  tile,  slate  and  sewer  pipe, 
at  the  former  place  of  business  of  the  firm  in  the  Builders’ 
Exchange,  No.  27  South  Seventh  street,  under  his  own  name. 


NEW  SOLUTION  FOR  LIME  PEBBLE  TROUBLE. 


The  following  clipping  from  our  German  contemporary, 
“The  Deutschen  Topfer  and  Ziegler  Zeitung,”  offers  a  novel 
solution  of  the  problem  with  which  many  brickmakers  who 
are  working  in  clay  in  which  there  are  lime  pebbles  have 
to  contend: 

“When  lime  is  present  in  brick,  it  has  been  found  that 
such  brick  will  crack  and  burst  after  they  have  been  out  on 
the  yard  for  some  time.  There  are  several  methods  to  over¬ 
come  this  trouble.  Lime  present  in  brick  comes  from  lime¬ 
stone  pebbles  which,  after  the  brick  is  burnt,  is  calcined. 
When  the  brick  lay  out  on  the  yard,  either  from  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  air  or  otherwise  from  rain,  the  lime  slacks,  and 
in  this  process  the  brick  is  cracked  and  falls  in  pieces.  The 
best  method  to  overcome  the  trouble  is  to  gradually  immerse 
the  brick  in  water  after  they  come  from  the  kiln.  A  basin 
can  be  built  in  which  the  cars  can  be  run  into  on  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  and  left  immersed  in  the  water  for  some  time. 
This  will  take  away  from  the  lime  its  great  expansion  power, 
and  when  the  brick  come  from  the  tank  they  only  contain 
slack  lime  in  fine  powdered  state.  Another  method  is  to 
burn  the  brick  so  high  as  to  burn  the  lime  dead.  The  lime 
will  then  have  no  more  slacking  power.  This  can  only  be 
done  if  the  clay  will  stand  a  high  temperature.” 
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THE  USE  OF  BRICK  IN  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE 

Paper  Read  by  Donn  Barber,  New  York  City,  Before  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at  Their 
Twenty=fourth  Annual  Convention,  Held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February,  1910. 


EFORE  DWELLING  particularly  upon  the 
subject  of  the  free  and  general  use  of  brick 
in  contemporaneous  architecture,  let  us 
first  consider  for  a  moment  just  what  archi¬ 
tecture  itself  is,  and  then  exactly  what  the 
word  “brickwork”  means  in  its  broad  and 
accepted  sense.  Architecture  might  be  defined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way:  When  to  the  mere  necessity  in  building  you  add 
first  science,  then  art,  the  result  is  architecture.  A  French 
motto  tersely  expresses  the  same  thought — “the  useful,  the 
true,  the  beautiful.”  Architecture  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  interest  us  more  famil¬ 
iarly  as  individuals;  but  architecture  is  the  culmination  of 
plastic  art,  and  embraces  and  includes  both  painting  and 
sculpture  in  a  corporate  sense,  representing  ideals  of  or¬ 
ganic  forms  as  a  whole.  To  rightly  understand  and  interpret 
any  art  we  must,  of  course,  put  ourselves  in  sympathy  with 
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it.  If  we  then  do  not  wish  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  given,  it  does  not  follow  that  truth  does  not 
exist.  It  means  simply  that  as  individuals  we  do  not  properly 
understand  or  wish  to  accept  it  as  such,  but  truth  may  exist 
nevertheless. 

Architecture  is  a  comprehensive  art,  in  the  sense  that 
nature  is  comprehensive.  It  is  the  material  expression  of 
the  character  of  man  and  it  impresses  us  as  a  great  whole 
after  the  manner  of  a  landscape.  Architecture  is  practical 
and  scientific,  but  at  the  same  time  architecture  is  art.  The 
anatomy  of  a  building  and  its  geological  structure  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  science,  the  use  and  plan  of  a  building  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  practice.  Art  it  is  that  clothes  a  building  and 
makes  it  impressive  through  its  outward  appearance.  Archi¬ 
tecture  manifests  an  infinite  variety  of  organic  forms  and 
color,  but  it  invariably  refers  all  to  a  common  cause. 

The  architect  has  always  had  every  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  his  creative  faculties,  for  through  the  medium 
of  his  mind’s  work  he  has  the  power  of  transmitting  crude 
materials  into  beautiful  forms.  The  functions  of  a  true  archi¬ 
tect  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  highest  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  any  human  being.  His  experiences  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  an  ordinary  artist;  his  field  is  more 
extended;  his  work  is  more  durable,  and  its  uses  more  widely 
diffused.  It  might  be  well  if  architects  realized  more  fully 


these  great  responsibilities,  for  what  they  build  must  of 
necessity  remain  as  an  achievement  or  a  failure,  and  once 
their  work  is  consummated  it  can  not  easily  be  changed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  brickwork. 

Until  very  recently  the  layman  unfamiliar  with  the  affairs 
of  the  building  world,  has  had  little  or  no  opinion  regarding 
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brickwork,  except,  perhaps,  to  believe  it  to  be  an  aggregation 
of  clay  cubes  burned  to  permanent  hardness  and  possessing 
as  such  about  as  much  human  interest  as  the  ordinary 
shovelful  of  building  sand  or  a  handful  of  wire  nails. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  monotonous  and  uninter¬ 
esting  methods  of  brick  laying  in  vogue  in  this  country,  even 
in  the  immediate  past,  justifies  more  or  less  such  public  in¬ 
difference. 

Brickwork  now,  however,  seems  to  be  really  emerging 
from  what  might  be  termed  its  “dark  ages,”  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  it  is  rapidly  and  surely  entering  upon 
a  real  “Renaissance”  of  its  own. 

Architecture  has  already  been  defined  as  an  art  which 
seeks  to  harmonize  in  a  building  the  requirements  of  utility 
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and  beauty.  The  brickmaker  of  today  should  accept  this 
definition  of  his  “platform”  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
challenge  with  his  product  every  other  building  material  to 
a  comparison  of  merits  as  measured  by  such  a  standard. 

First:  From  the  point  of  view  of  utility,  because  of  its 
size  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled,  brick  is 
readily  adaptable  to  every  form  of  construction,  both  large 
and  small.  A  good  brick  can  further  be  made  imperishable. 
We  have  to  admit  that  the  ultimate  test  of  everything  in  this 
world  is  “Time.”  After  centuries  of  competition  from  every 
other  kind  of  building  material  that  man  has  been  able  to 
discover  or  invent,  brick  stands  today  where  other  materials 
have  fallen.  The  earliest  records  of  man  have  been  found 
inscribed  on  tablets  of  burned  clay,  where  everything  around 
them  has  crumbled  to  dust.  Brick  has  far  greater  crushing 
strength  than  it  can  ever  be  called  upon  to  develop,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  fireproof.  Well  burned  brick  never  needs  to 
be  painted  and  seldom  require  repairing.  Possessing,  as  it 
does  in  the  highest  degree,  these  essential  requirements  of 
utility,  brick  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  cheapest  build¬ 
ing  materials  in  existence. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  brick  would 
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cessity  show  in  the  form  of  a  joint  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
in  the  face  of  the  finished  wall.  A  mistaken  idea  has  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  mortar  joint  is  a  blemish  that  should  be 
suppressed  as  far  as  posible,  or  be  colored  to  match  the 
brick.  We  find,  however,  that  the  designer  of  today  seizes 
the  very  opportunity  afforded  by  a  mortar  joint  to  introduce 
into  his  wall  another  element  of  color  and  pattern. 

The  word  “texture”  has  lately  come  into  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  brickwork,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  word 
has  a  very  plausible  application;  for  the  builder  of  interest¬ 
ing  brick  work  has  much  in  common  with  the  weaver  at  the 
loom  as  far  as  resulting  color  effect  goes.  Just  as  the 
weaver,  with  his  threads  of  varying  sizes  and  colors,  pro¬ 
duces  a  never-ending  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  fabrics, 
just  so  it  is  possible  for  the  brickbuilder,  with  his  bricks  and 
joints  of  many  colors  and  sizes,  to  weave  new  ideas  and  com¬ 
binations  into  his  work,  all  in  beautiful  and  imperishable 
patterns;  and  this  applies  to  all  brick. 

Just  as  the  fabric  charms  and  delights  the  eye  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  man  from  heat  and  cold,  and  performs 
a  thousand  other  useful  functions,  so  the  beautiful  wall  of 
brick,  exemplifying  man’s  ingenuity  and  ’  his  artistic  skill, 
forms  also  the  protective  structure  of  the  buildings  erected 
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seem  to  occupy  a  unique  position  among  the  structural  ma¬ 
terials  available  for  the  creation  of  beautiful  buildings.  Fur¬ 
ther  analysis  discloses,  among  others,  the  following  interest-. 
iDg  points: 

Brick  is  made  in  reasonably  small  units,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  many  modern  buildings,  at  least  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  show  on  the  exterior.  This,  together  with  the 
varying  shapes  and  sizes  now  obtainable,  make  possible  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  variety  of  form  and  pattern,  thus  giving  full 
scope  to  the  imagination,  ingenuity  and  skill  both  of  the  de¬ 
signer  and  of  the  workman. 

Brick,  moreover,  is  now  made  in  almost  every  conceivable 
color  and  shade,  the  permanency  of  which  is  unequaled  by 
hardly  any  other  building  material;  with  such  a  “palette,” 
therefore,  at  one’s  command,  and  by  a  skillful  use  of  color, 
the  brickbuilder  of  today  can  readily  add  to  his  design  that 
living  touch  which  the  painter  gives  to  his  painting. 

Brick  may  be  also  counted  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
quires  for  its  structural  efficiency  the  use  of  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  material  of  quite  another  kind  and  color, 
namely,  mortar,  and  further  that  this  material  must  of  ne- 


for  his  use.  Brick,  therefore,  would  seem  to  fulfill  to  a  very 
high  degree  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  architectural  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  modern  brickmaker  should  strive  to  make  his  ma¬ 
terial  the  most  economical  so  that  the  architect  can  do  his 
part  to  make  it  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  permanent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  architect 
of  today  continues  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  material  that 
served  his  forefather  craftsmen  so  well  in  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  and  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon. 

In  view  of  its  general  use  throughout  the  ages  it  seems 
strange  that  we  moderns  do  not  look  upon  brick  as  one  of 
our  most  usable  resources.  To  be  sure,  we  have  used  brick 
with  more  or  less  fluency  in  this  country  for  walls,  for  pave¬ 
ments  and  in  some  modest  degree  for  decorations,  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  we  see  brick  creating 
a  real  place  of  its  own  in  our  American  architecture.  What 
has  already  been  accomplished  indicates  plainly  what  can  be 
done  when  brick  is  used  in  a  proper  way,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  own  peculiar  charm  and  character.  The  de¬ 
velopment  and  perfection  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  a 
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brick  style  wouid  seem  to  be  now  only  a  matter  of  time  and 
opportunity. 

Looking  for  a  moment  to  our  history  of  ancient  brick¬ 
work,  we  find  in  Northern  Italy,  where  clay  abounds  and 
where  stone  is  scarce,  that  the  Italian  builders  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  remarkable  love  for  their  work  particularly  in  the 
use  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  French  availed  themselves 
quite  freely  of  the  use  of  brick  for  the  pattern  work  of  their 
Normandy  manor  houses  and  for  the  charming  wall  surfaces 
of  their  chateaux.  We  also  find  that  the  Dutch  have  built 
up  for  themselves  a  charming  architecture  both  for  the  city 
and  country,  in  brick  and  terra  cotta;  and  then  finally  we 
find  that  the  English  have  brought  all  the  good,  sensible, 
homely  character  of  the  true  use  of  brick  in  their  very  de¬ 
lightful  country  houses.  Each  of  these  people  mentioned  has 
impressed  its  personal  and  characteristic  stamp  and  form 
on  the  brick  architecture  which  it  has  perfected.  Each  has, 
moreover,  received  a  due  reward  for  its  labors  in  producing 
notable  variations  of  its  own,  in  type  of  architecture,  differ¬ 
ing  widely  perhaps,  in  spirit,  from  those  of  the  eastern  na¬ 
tions,  but  based  usually  on  the  better  traditions  of  older 
work.  We,  as  moderns,  are  now  free  to  appreciate  the  best 
of  all  this  past  to  an  architecture  which  will  suit  our  own 
present  day  needs  and  purposes. 

In  the  history  of  art  we  find  that  each  successive  family 
of  artisans  takes  from  the  common  stock  of  antiquity  that 
which  it  can  devise  and  use,  bringing  to  the  working  over  of 
the  old  forms,  a  new  and  ever  human  interest  and  seemingly 
a  real  expression  of  a  new  life  and  style. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  inestimable  value  to  have  continually 
before  us  for  study,  the  cultivated  field  of  European  and  Ori¬ 
ental  brickwork  available  today  in  book  and  picture  form, 
and  to  seek  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  what  true  artists  in  clay  have  already  pro¬ 
duced.  The  first  important  step  to  be  taken  is  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  we  are  using  bricks  in  ways  appropriate  to 
their  peculiar  and  individual  qualities.  We  can  then  proceed 
with  a  confidence  in  our  ultimate  ability  to  build  up  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  worth-while  walls. 

In  our  American  cities  no  brick  that  we  find  can  be  said 
to  be  very  old  or  very  impressive;  the  weather  has  invariably 
worked  into  the  poor  mortar  of  the  earlier  work  causing 
ruins  which  seem  to  lack  that  something  of  dignity  we  find 
so  common  in  the  antiquity  of  Europe.  We  have,  strictly 
speaking,  no  real  brick  past  in  America  to  draw  on  for 
precedent. 

As  for  new  ideas  and  combinations,  it  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  inevitable  that  every  possible  motif  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  ancients  who  were  not  only  limited  strictly 
to  the  use  of  burnt  clay,  but  were  instinctive  artists  in  the 
production  of  extraordinary  patterns  and  color.  Old  forms, 
however,  can  be  readily  adapted  to  our  own  use,  and  with 
study  and  intelligent  handling  can  be  made  to  take  on  a  new, 
interesting,  and  quite  natural  look. 

Brick  architecture  would  seem  today  to  open  up  to  us 
vistas  of  new  and  hitherto  unthought-of  problems  of  possible 
wall  surfaces  that  can  be  made  appropriate  and  beautiful 
both  for  our  city  streets  or  country  lawns.  Houses,  terraces, 
pavilions  and  pavements  in  brick  can  logically  and  acceptably 
be  made  to  become  part  of  their  natural  setting.  The  gradual 
expansion  of  our  artistic  life  must  of  necessity  bring  to  the 
competent  designer  an  opportunity  to  lavish  on  brickwork  his 
greatest  skill.  Brick  forms,  as  we  use  them,  more  and  more 
seem  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  become  very  companion¬ 
able  and  comfortable.  Whether  the  bricks  themselves  be 
the  long  Roman  shapes  of 'the  Baths  and  the  Pantheon,  the 
smooth  gray  brick  of  China,  or  the  great  flat  slabs  of  the 
city  wall  of  Mandalay,  whether  the  jointing  employed  is  a 
hair  crack  or  the  deep  mortar  beds  that  exceed  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  clay,  wherever  the  inspiration  comes  from,  they 
are  still  brick  walls,  mellowed  it  may  be  by  centuries  of  ex¬ 


posure  or  built  from  a  burning  of  a  few  months  ago.  The 
weather  of  a  thousand  years  may  have  eaten  out  the  joints, 
or  the  tucking  tool  may  have  raked  them  out;  it  is  the  result¬ 
ing  effect  that  must  surely  interest  us  primarily,  for  indi¬ 
vidual  brick  patterns  can  be  made  today  to  show  a  bond  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  ancient  examples 
in  Europe. 

In  the  hands  of  those  who  really  love  its  use,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  brick  as  an  artistic  possibility  are  limitless.  Given 
a  single  color  and  size  and  the  freedom  to  lay  the  brick  in 
patterns,  with  vertical  and  header  courses,  cut  corners  to 
make  diagonal  figures,  raised  or  sunken  bands  or  panels — 
the  wall  so  built  becomes  an  inspiring  study;  the  surface 
calm  in  the  direct  light  seizes  our  attention  with  unexpected 
interest  as  the  sun’s  rays  change,  every  elevation  and  de¬ 
pression  is  gradually  brought  into  delicate  relief.  Another 
shade  of  the  same  color  of  brick  may  be  added  to  make  the 
wall  less  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  light  and  capable 
of  almost  infinite  variations  and  play  of  surface.  We  may 
even  add  bricks  of  another  color  altogether,  and  set  tiles 
into  the  walls,  thus  accentuating  our  bands  of  perceptible 
contrasts,  bringing  out  all  imaginable  play  in  panels  over 
the  wall  surface  and  creating  all  at  once  that  indispensable 
wall  texture  which  counts  for  so  much  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  building. 

Brick  in  varying  colors  with  the  added  liberty  of  surface 
manipulation  and  bond,  really  becomes  for  the  designer  in 
brick  the  painters’  palette  of  pigments,  for  just  as  the 
painter  mixes  his  colors  or  uses  them  in  juxtaposition  either 
for  harmony  of  agreement,  or  for  brilliant  contrast,  just  so 
can  we  use  in  an  infinite  variety  of  effects  multi-colored 
brick  and  mortar  joints  for  the  painting  of  our  building  pic¬ 
ture. 

To  appreciate  the  elemental  qualities  of  brick  we  must,  as 
has  already  been  said,  use  them  where  they  appear  at  their 
best.  Whatever  the  similarity  or  difference  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  material,  brick  must  be  used  in  ways  appropriate  to 
its  scale  and  its  intractable  nature.  Its  limitations  are  both 
evident  and  inevitable.  Brick  should  be  used  on  broad  wall 
surfaces  and  panels,  slight  offsets  and  flat  bands. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  architects  have  come  gradually 
into  the  use  of  many  new  shapes  and  colors  of  brick  and 
what  is  of  greater  consequence,  they  have  arrived  at  better 
ways  of  laying  them,  suggested  partly  by  the  careful  study 
of  the  older  and  sturdier  work,  and  partly  by  their  own  in¬ 
ventive  genius. 

Embarrassed  by  the  sudden  wealth  of  materials  at  their 
disposal,  they  only  fear  that  they  may  not  have  opportunities 
enough  to  fully  exploit  the  resources  now  offered.  Good 
bricks  in  many  colors  have  been  manufactured  for  some 
time,  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with  their 
use  in  association  with  stone  and  terra  cotta.  In  general, 
however,  brickwork  has  played  only  a  secondary  part  and  the 
building  has  been  made  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  so-called  stone  framework — the  laying  has  been 
regular,  the  joints  small,  the  wall  surfaces  smooth  and  un¬ 
varying,  forming  only  the  real  background  for  the  real  ar¬ 
chitectural  display. 

In  America,  brick  and  terra  cotta  have  always  been  much 
used  together,  the  latter  imperfectly  filling  a  place  midway 
between  brick  and  stone,  often  out  of  scale  with  both,  the 
pieces  too  large  for  the  brick  and  too  small  for  the  stone. 
Some  of  the  accepted  functions  of  terra  cotta  can  now  he 
performed  by  moulded  bricks,  in  forms  a  little  larger  than 
the  wall  bricks,  for  bands  of  ornament  and  mouldings,  or  as 
individual  units  of  ornamental  panels,  through  which  the 
wall  joints  run,  insuring  a  complete  unity  of  color,  texture 
and  scale  with  the  other  parts  of  the  wall. 

In  the  combination  of  its  simple,  honest  qualities  brick¬ 
work  serves  the  cause  of  virtue  as  it  brings  to  the  builder 
the  assurance  of  a  sturdy  resistance  as  compared  to  the 
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shapeless  forms  of  dough-like  materials — such  as  concrete 
and  stucco.  There  is  less  temptation  and  no  less  danger, 
of  falling  into  the  eccentric  and  the  Art  Nouveau  when  using 
well  laid  bricks.  Many  sins,  of  course,  have  been  committed 
in  the  use  of  all  materials.  But  brick  can  be  said  to  be  a 
reasonably  safe  material  to  start  with. 

Brick  calls  for  strong  and  idiomatic  handling,  and  the 
piesent  generation  of  designers  has  but  just  commenced  to 
enter  upon  its  study.  While  very  many  edifying  examples 
of  detail  are  well  known  to  exist,  only  a  very  few  good 
buildings  composed  completely  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  could 
have  been  found  in  our  cities  before  the  present  time;  even 
now  their  number  is  small,  for  good  design  adapted  to  a 
Dewly  used  material  develops  but  slowly. 

The  use  of  pattern,  jointing  and  bond  which  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  by  any  and  all  kinds  of  brick  work, 
however,  is  found  to  interest  and  educate  the  people  in  brick 
construction  and,  therefore,  it  should  greatly  increase  the 
use  of  brick  in  future.  No  manufacturer,  whether  he  makes 
a  pressed  brick,  wire-cut  brick,  rough  texture  or  common 
brick,  can  fail  to  share  in  the  coming  benefit.  The  wooden 
house  must  inevitably  go.  Already  it  has  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated  by  actual  and  reliable  figures  that  the  cost  of  the 
average  sized  house  in  brick  is  only  five  per  cent  to  six  per 
cent  more  than  the  same  house  built  of  wood. 

The  use  of  brick  in  architecture  presents  to  us  a  rapidly 
developing  field  of  endeavor  which  is  bound  to  grow  as 
people  come  to  realize  more  and  more  its  advantages  and 
common  sense  adaptability. 

Finally,  it  makes  very  little  difference  just  what  we  do  in 
architecture,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
how  we  do  it.  With  good  bricks  and  good  bricklayers  avail¬ 
able,  the  architects  of  today  can  surely  be  counted  on  to  do 
their  best  in  finding  a  way  of  producing  an  indigenous  brick 
architecture  which  will  become  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  great  architectural  scheme  that  is  being 
developed  and  perfected  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

Following  the  reading  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Barber  showed 
a  large  number  of  lantern  slide  illustrations  on  which  he 
commented,  showing  the  progressive  use  of  brick  principally 
as  related  to  domestic  architecture. 


AN  INTERESTING  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  REPORT. 


From  Germany,  that  country  from  which  we  first  got  the 
idea  and  learned  the  process  of  making  cement,  and  from 
which  we  have  derived  many  of  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  have  been  exploited  here  for  cement  products,  lime- 
sand  brick  and  other  artificial  stone,  there  comes  lately  an 
interesting  story  about  artificial  stone  in  a  consular  report 
from  Neuremburg. 

This  report  says  that  the  artificial  stone  industry  is  com¬ 
paratively  new  there  and  that  the  artificial  stone  made  is  a 
mixture  of  white  quartz  sand  and  milk  of  lime.  The  process 
of  manufacture  consists  in  using  white  sand  mixed  with  the 
milk  of  lime,  pressed  in  moulds,  and  then  dried  in  hot  rooms. 

The  ordinary  form  is  that  of  common  brick  and  these 
artificial  stone  brick  are  used  mainly  for  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses  and  the  more  ordinary  class  of  buildings.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  use  them  in  building  chimneys  in  Neurem¬ 
burg.  Also  the  report  says  that  red  brick  is  considered  a 
superior  building  material.  It  withstands  exposure  to  the 
weather  better  and,  of  course,  fire  brick  is  so  much  better 
in  chimney  building  that  this  artificial  stone  is  not  permitted 
to  be  used  in  such  work. 

An  interesting  feature  about  it  is  that  reading  between 
lines  it  tells  a  story  of  the  admitted  superiority  of  brick,  and 
this  artificial  stone  is  not  considered  on  a  par  with  it,  though 
it  is  somewhat  cheaper.  It  is  merely  used  as  a  cheaper 
substitute  for  red  brick. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMERICAN  POTTERS  MAKING  GOOD. 


SOME  IDEA  OF  THE  rate  at  which  American  potters  have 
been  making  good  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  latest  reports  a  little  over  seventy-seven 
per  cent  of  our  domestic  pottery  is  now  made  in  the  United 
States,  whereas,  back  in  1875,  only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  it 
was  made  at  home.  Then  we  perhaps  export  enough  to  more 
than  make  up  in  point  of  quantity  for  the  imports.  In  other 
words,  American  potters  today  are  making  practically  the 
amount  of  pottery  that  is  being  used  in  the  United  States. 

In  1910  the  pottery  industry  broke  all  previous  records 
with  the  total  value  of  the  output  reaching  nearly  thirty-four 
million  dollars.  The  exact  figures,  according  to  the  report 
compiled  by  Jefferson  Middleton  for  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  is  $33,784,678,  a  gain  of  8.81  per  cent  over  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  greatest  production 
on  record  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  it  looks  like  it  is  a  record 
that  will  be  broken  again  in  futui’e  years.  There  will  be  a 
greater  volume  of  trade  for  home  consumption  and  then  our 
pottery  manufacturers  are  steadily  enlarging  the  export 
trade,  especially  with  our  neighboring  countries  on  the  north 
and  south. 

The  potteiy  products  are  classed  as  red  earthenware 
(flower  pots),  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware  (culinary  uten¬ 
sils,  tea  pots,  etc.),  cream  colored  ware,  white  granite  ware, 
semi-porcelain  and  semi-vitreous  ware,  and  china  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  (general  household  wares,  such  as  table  ware, 
toilet  sets,  etc.),  and  sanitary  ware  (bath  tubs,  lavatories, 
wash  tubs,  etc.),  and  miscellaneous  wares,  including  art  pot¬ 
tery  made  under  various  trade  names,  chemical  pottery,  jar¬ 
dinieres,  pins,  stilts  and  spurs  for  potters’  use,  porcelain  door 
knobs,  porcelain  hardware  trimmings,  porcelain  lighting  chim¬ 
neys,  smoking  pipes,  toy  marbles,  turpentine  cups,  umbrella 
stands,  and  filter  stones,  and  tubes  and  shuttle  eyes  and 
thread  guides. 

This  gives  some  indication  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  pot¬ 
tery  industry  and  some  of  these  lesser  known  items  are 
fairly  important  while  others  are  merely  incidental. 

That  class  covering  white  ware  or  household  ware  is 
most  important  and  makes  up  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars 
of  the  value.  This  is  a  product  that  Ohio  shines  in,  supply¬ 
ing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  production. 

The  total  value  of  china  ware  produced  is  a  little  under 
two  million  dollars.  New  Jersey  led  in  the  production  of 
this,  followed  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  order 
named. 

Sanitary  ware  is  one  of  the  rapidly  developing  branches 
of  the  pottery  industry,  the  making  of  bath  room  and  sanitary 
supplies,  and  the  production  of  this  in  1910  amounted  to 
$6,758,996,  or  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  total  value 
cf  china  ware.  This  is  a  product,  too,  that  should  double  in 
the  quantity  and  value  in  the  next  few  years,  because  the 
bath  room  is  becoming  a  part  of  every  modest  home  and  not 
merely  an  adjunct  to  every  wealthy  home,  as  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  this  that  is  doubling  and  quadrupling  the  demand 
for  sanitary  ware.  It  should  result,  too,  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry  making  a  new  record  every  year.  It  already  repre¬ 
sents  twenty  per  cent  of  the  pottery  value,  and  the  chances 
are  that  in  ten  years  it  will  represent  fifty  per  cent  of  it. 

Another  comparatively  new  line  of  products  making  good 
is  porcelain  electrical  supplies,  which  were  produced  to  the 
value  of  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars  last  year  and  are 
showing  almost  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  sanitary  ware, 
though,  of  course,  they  will  not  likely  reach  the  same  high 
figure,  because  they  are  used  in  smaller  units  and  are  less 
expensive  generally. 

The  only  branch  of  pottery  production  that  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  was  stoneware  and  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware. 
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CHICAGO 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  SHOW. 


IT  IS  THE  Intention  of  those  manufacturers  who  make 
clay  products  for  municipal  purposes  and  for  road  work 
to  have  one  of  the  best  displays  at  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  that  has  ever  been  put  on  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  paving  brick  manufacturers,  sewer  pipe  manufacturers 
and  conduit  manufacturers  have  taken  thirty-two  spaces  in 
this  exposition,  and  will  show  a  full  size  brick  street  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  completion,  together  with  pipe  connection  for 
sewerage,  electric  wires,  etc.  Samples  of  paving  brick 
will  be  on  display  from  every  plant  in  the  United  States  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  plant  exhibiting  same.  A  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  display  will  be  maps  of  aggressive  towns  showing 
the  proportion  of  brick  paved  streets.  The  sewer  pipe  in¬ 
terests  will  make  various  tests  of  their  pipe  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  This  entire  display  will  be  so  comprehensive  and  com¬ 
plete  that  city  engineers,  street  committees,  road  super¬ 
visors,  contractors  and  others  interested  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  these  products  will  be  invited  to  come  to  this  school 
of  proper  road  building  to  study  the  methods,  advantages 
and  superiorities  of  these  materials. 

Another  feature  of  the  exposition  will  be  prizes  of  $1,000 
which  will  be  paid  to  the  architects  submitting  the  best 
plans  for  a  low  priced  brick  bungalow.  There  are  four 
prizes,  the  first  being  $500,  the  second  $250,  the  third  $150 
and  the  fourth  $100.  Mr.  A.  D.  Rogers,  of  “The  Brickbuilder,” 
Boston,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  this  contest,  and  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  outlook.  The  popularity  of  bungalows 
and  the  well-known  superiority  of  brick  construction  will 
jointly  make  this  contest  one  which  will  he  of  great  benefit 
to  the  general  public,  and  the  generous  prizes  will  awaken 


the  interest  of  all  architects.  All  of  these  plans  will  he 
turned  over  to  a  committee  of  well-known  Chicago  architects 
who  will  award  the  prizes  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  show, 
and  every  plan  will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Clay  Products 
Show. 

An  added  feature  of  interest  will  be  the  donation  of  the 
$4,000  brick  house,  to  he  erected  complete  on  some  lot  in 
Chicago,  to  some  fortunate  attendant  at  the  show.  The 
brick  interest  of  Chicago  will  erect  in  the  exposition  a  model 
$4,000  home,  which  will  be  fully  equipped  and  open  to  in¬ 
spection.  The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  plans 
made  for  a  $10,000  exhibit,  while  the  American  Terra  Cotta 
and  Ceramic  Company  is  building  a  special  exhibit  for  this 
exposition.  The  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  sixteen  spaces  fronting  on  both  sides  of  a  main 
aisle,  and  will  show  in  this  generous  space  the  product  of 
150  face  brick  manufacturers.  The  display  will  be  hand¬ 
somely  carried  out,  so  that  each  manufacturer  will  be  fairly 
represented.  Some  of  the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  have 
taken  individual  spaces  aside  from  the  municipal  display 
and  will  make  very  complete  exhibits. 

These  are  only  a  few  features  of  the  exposition,  and  it  Is 
the  desire  of  the  management  to  make  every  branch  of  the 
clay  industry  fully  as  prominent  as  these  mentioned.  Every 
manufacturer  is  expected  to  do  his  part  towards  seeing  that 
his  own  branch  of  the  industry  is  creditably  placed  before 
the  public. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  has  only  one  object,  and 
that  is  to  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  and  to 
increase  the  popular  favor  for  clay  products.  There  is  no 
monetary  motive  back  of  this  show,  the  entire  object  being, 
as  stated,  to  help  the  clay  industry. 
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A  FINE  PAVING  BRICK  EXHIBIT. 


THE  EXHIBIT  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  at  the  Rochester  convention  was 
the  center  of  great  interest  to  the  hundreds  of  vis¬ 
itors  who  attended  the  Rochester  convention.  At  all  times 
the  National  Association  booth  was  filled  with  interested 
visitors,  a  great  percentage  of  whom  were  highway  com¬ 
missioners  and  city  engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  National  Association  exhibit 
was  the  construction,  before  the  visitors,  of  miniature  brick 
roads.  One  of  these  model  roads  was  finished  to  show  what 
a  uniform  surface  brick  gives  when  it  is  properly  laid.  An¬ 
other  model  was  built  in  such  a  manner  that  it  left  to  view 
the  various  stages  of  construction — the  concrete  base,  sand 
cushion,  grout  filler  between  the  interstices  of  the  brick  and 
the  expansion  joints  at  the  curbs. 

Samples  of  brick  from  various  manufacturers,  neatly  dis¬ 
played,  and  pictures  uniformly  hung  made  an  attractive  back¬ 
ground  for  the  exhibit. 

The  pictures  were  enlarged  views  of  brick  paved  streets 


GOOD  ROADS  CONVENTIONS. 


THE  TWO  MEETINGS  in  the  interest  of  public  high¬ 
ways,  just  held,  one  by  the  American  Road  Builders’ 
Association  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  the  other 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Highawy  Im¬ 
provements  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  the  best  meet¬ 
ings  of  like  character  ever  held  in  this  country.  That  of 
the  American  Road  Builders  at  Rochester  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  study  of  various  kinds  of  roads  and  their 
adaptability  to  conditions,  and  now  that  they  are  over  a 
study  of  each  meeting,  respectively,  is  in  order. 

At  the  Rochester  meeting  great  concern  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  was  distinctly  apparent,  so  much  so  that  the 
whole  meeting  was  full  of  suggestions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  more  important  matter  of  how  and  with  what  to  build 
roads  was  not  overlooked.  Clearly  the  roads  most  talked 
about  were  expected  to  begin  to  wear  out  and  require  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  very  day  of  their  construction.  Many  delegates 
made  such  a  declaration.  The  fact  that  carelessness,  in- 
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and  country  roads.  Especial  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
pictures  when  it  was  learned  that  the  views  were  of  roaus 
that  have  withstood  heavy  traffic,  without  any  repair  what¬ 
ever,  for  as  high  as  twenty  years. 

An  air  of  hospitality  surrounded  the  National  Association 
and  many  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  entertained  their 
friends  at  the  booth. 


THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  FREIGHT  RATE  PROBLEM. 


More  people  than  ever  before  are  now  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  inland  navigation  as  a  solution  of  the  freight 
rate  problem  and  also  of  moving  merchandise  and  serving  the 
country  properly.  In  fact,  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if,  before 
"e  £©t  the  Panama  canal  finished  and  some  of  our  main 
rivers  improved,  there  will  be  many  other  canal  projects  un¬ 
der  way,  and  eventually  we  will  realize  that  the  highway  of 
commerce,  with  navigable  water,  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
some  of  the  great  roadway  projects  for  automobiles  that  are 
being  talked  of. 


difference,  selfish  interest  and  ignorance  of  road  building  is 
a  real  menace  to  the  propaganda  for  roads  was  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  dealt  with  as  it  should  have  been  by  the 
convention.  Neither  was  sufficient  attention  given  to  the 
question  of  adaptability  of  various  forms  of  roads  to  the 
travel  and  traffic  requirements.  We  believe  that  these 
questions  are  paramount  and  will  not  down,  if  the  hope  of 
those  who  cherish  a  system  of  real  roads  in  this  country  is 
to  be  realized,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  real 
friends  of  good  road  agitation  in  this  country  that  whatever 
character  of  road,  if  properly  adapted,  will  meet  the  wants 
and  the  demands  of  any  particular  traffic  and  travel,  cost, 
maintenance  and  all  considered,  is  the  kind  of  road  that 
must  and  should  be  built  upon  such  a  highway. 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  the  kind 
and  character  of  road  that  may  be  decided  upon  if  adaptable 
for  certain  highways,  that  that  kind  and  character  of  road 
must  be  built  at  its  very  best,  in  order  that  the  economy  of 
expenditure  therefor  will  be  conserved.  We  know  that  a 
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road  over  which  the  products  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  farms 
is  transported,  onto  a  road  carrying  the  traffic  of  many  such, 
can  not  he  a  brick  highway.  A  well  graded  and  well  drained 
dirt  road  or  a  sand  clay  road  would  answer  for  such  traffic 
with  minimum  repairs  for  a  long  time.  At  the  other  end, 
traffic  conditions  on  a  thoroughfare  that  connects  two  import¬ 
ant  roads  or  one  that  takes  on  the  traffic  of  converging  roads, 
carrying  a  large  aggregation  of  miscellaneous  traffic,  enough 
to  utterly  destroy  the  primary  roads,  or  those  of  intermediate 
use,  brick  roads,  properly  constructed,  are  the  only  ones 
that  will  care  for  and  bear  the  burden  of  such  excessive 
travel  with  any  degree  of  economy  to  those  who  either  pay 
for  or  use  the  roads.  A  road  continuously  out  of  repair  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  charge  cost  that  doesn’t  usually  appear  in 
figures.  It  nevertheless  should  be  considered  a  charge,  as  it 
actually  is. 

These  suggestions  go  somewhat  in  criticism  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  questions  dealt  with  by  the  American  Road 
Builders,  but  these  are  questions  that  must  be  seriously  dealt 
with  and  recognition  of  the  real  facts  must  be  given  in  the 
proceedings  of  future  meetings  of  this  character. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Highway 
Improvements,  at  Richmond,  was  somewhat  different  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  although  the  idea  of  maintenance  and  repair  of 
roads  permeated  in  a  way,  nevertheless  almost  every  speech 
that  was  made  at  that  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
booster.  It  gave  consideration  to  ways  and  means  rather 
than  to  manner  and  method.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Associated  Press  dispatches  indicated  a  lack  of  harmony, 
especially  in  the  committee  on  resolutions,  it  nevertheless 
was  true  that  a  more  harmonious  gathering  upon  any  public 
question  was  never  assembled  together.  The  committee 
upon  resolutions,  the  attending  visitors  and  delegates  were 
unanimous  for  national  aid  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  so  expressed  themselves. 

The  representation  was  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  sentiment  from  every  part  of  the  country  was 
pronounced  in  favor  of  aid  in  road  building  from  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury.  It  may  be  said,  with  reference  to  each  of 
these  meetings,  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  in  criticism, 
that  each  represented  the  best  talent  and  thought  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  At  the  Rochester  meeting  the  real 
students  of  road  building  held  sway.  At  Richmond  was  rep¬ 
resented  the  highest  and  best  talent  for  ways  and  means 
that  was  ever  brought  together.  W.  P.  Blair. 


BURNED  CLAY  SEWER  PIPE  IS  DEPENDABLE. 


Here’s  what  a  manufacturer  of  sewer  pipe  says  of  the 
cement  tile.  It  is  worth  remembering: 

Contractors  say  of  cement  tile: 

If  the  sand  is  perfectly  clean — 

If  the  cement  is  first-class — and — 

If  the  sand  and  cement  are  used  in  “proper”  proportions — 
If  the  sand  and  cement  are  properly  mixed  and — 

If  the  mixture  is  not  too  wet  or  dry  (take  your  choice)  — 
If  the  mixture  is  used  at  once — then — 

If  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  tamped  in  the  moulds — 
and — 

If  the  moulds  are  not  taken  away  too  soon — then — 

If  the  tile  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  or  wind — 
If  the  tile  are  properly  “cured”  then  the  product 
“May  be”  all  right  to  use  for  Drainage  Purposes — and— 
“May”  last  for  some  time — 

If  the  action  of  water  or  other  corrosive  impurities  does 
not  wash  out  the  cement  and  leave  only  a  crumbling  mass 
of  sand. 

The  presence  of  one  “if”  in  the  construction  of  any  drain 
should  make  one  hesitate,  but  when  “ifs”  are  innumerable — 
well — who  can  afford  to  take  a  chance?  There  are  too  many 
“ifs”  connected  with  the  making  of  cement  tile. — Exchange. 


RECLAMATION  BY  CONVICT  LABOR. 


Now  it  is  suggested  that  the  government  establish,  all 
along  the  line  of  the  lakes  to  gulf  deep  waterway,  places  for 
the  federal  prisoners  to  get  out  stone,  of  which  there  is 
plenty  on  all  the  rivers,  and  build  walls  holding  the  rivers 
in  their  channels  and  thus  protecting  the  lowlands.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world  would  thereby 
be  reclaimed.  This  would  keep  the  men  from  idleness  and 
from  doing  work  in  competition  with  our  laborers,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  solution  of  the  convict  labor  problem. 


EXTENSIVE  PRIVATE  DRAINAGE. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Payne,  who  owns  a  large  tract  of  Missouri 
river  bottom  land  in  western  Iowa,  has  practically  completed 
what  is  probably  the  largest  private  drainage  work  in  the 
middle  west.  As  the  land  was  rarely  available  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Payne  devised  a  system  of  drainage.  Clay  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  tile  was  found  on  the  place  and  a  fac¬ 
tory  was  constructed.  When  completed,  there  will  be  more 
than  fifty  miles  of  tile  laid  beneath  the  rich  soil  and  the 
owner  is  confident  that  his  enterprise  will  prove  a  profitable 
investment. 


DRAINAGE  DESTROYS  THE  OLD  WATERMILL. 


A  touch  of  tragedy  marked  the  cutting  of  the  river  bank 
near  Carson,  Iowa,  by  a  drainage  ditch.  The  mill  dam  was 
made  useless  when  the  water  went  out  by  a  new  course 
and  the  mill  stood  still.  Aside  from  the  commercial  value 
the  residents  valued  the  old  mill  for  sentimental  reasons. 
It  is  related  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the 
miller  declared  his  intention  of  enlisting  in  the  union  army, 
but  there  was  such  a  protest  made  that  he  desisted.  He  was 
told  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  run  the  mill  and  they  could 
not  survive  without  it,  so  the  miller  stayed.  In  those  years 
and  for  many  years  after  the  mill  grounds  were  made  the 
rendezvous  of  people  from  far  and  near  and  every  possible 
subject  was  debated  and  settled  there.  Carson  people  sigh 
and  say  they  have  been  betrayed  and  mistreated. 


DRAIN  ALKALI  SPOTS. 


Alkali  spots,  or  “scald  spots,”  are  found  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country.  Even  in  the  regions  where  alkali 
is  not  generally  found  these  bad  spots  occur.  In  general, 
they  are  low  places  where  water  gathers  and  stands  until 
removed  by  evaporation.  Water  running  in  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  surface  and  water  brought  up  from  below  by 
capillary  attraction  containing  even  small  amounts  of  al¬ 
kali,  leave  their  deposits  as  the  water  dries  up.  These  small 
accumulations,  through  the  ages,  have  rendered  the  spots 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  profitable  crops. 

The  alkali  may  be  taken  from  the  soil  by  a  thorough 
system  of  underdrainage.  As  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
they  may  be  removed  in  solution  and  washed  out  by  the 
water  of  rains  that  sinks  down  through  the  soil  and  is  car¬ 
ried  away  through  the  drains. 

Such  spots  may  be  temporarily  improved  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure.  The  manure,  in  rotting,  creates  an  acid 
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which  neutralizes  the  alkali  and  renders  it  harmless.  Deep 
plowing  is  helpful  if  only  a  small  amount  of  alkali  is  present. 


FILL  THE  TILE  DRAINS. 


Tile  ditches  should  be  inspected  and  filled  as  soon  after 
the  tile  are  laid  as  practicable.  If  the  trenches  are  left 
open  during  the  winter,  or  for  any  considerable  time,  loose 
dirt  will  fall  upon  and  be  washed  into  the  tile  through  the 
joints  by  rains  that  fall  while  the  trenches  are  open 

After  the  trenches  are  filled,  little,  if  any,  water  runs 
into  the  tile  through  the  top  of  the  joints.  The  natural  way 
for  water  to  enter  is  from  the  bottom  and  the  sides. 

How  Water  Enters  Tile  Drains. 

When  rain  falls  upon  a  drained  field  the  water  does  not 
know  where  the  tile  drains  are  and  start  directly  towards 
them.  Neither  does  the  tile  draw  the  water.  The  only 
influence  causing  the  water  to  flow  is  gravity.  Gravity 
draws  the  water  directly  downwards^  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth.  The  water  of  each  rainfall  sinks  directly  into 
the  earth  until  it  reaches  the  water  level,  or  surface  of 
standing  water  below.  As  the  rain  continues  and  the  water 
settles  into  the  earth  the  water  level  rises  until  it  comes 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  tile  and  then  it  begins  to  enter  the 
spaces  at  the  joints  and  the  drain  begins  to  run.  If  the  rain 
is  heavy  and  continues,  the  water  level  may  rise  faster  than 
the  water  can  enter  the  tile  and  be  carried  away.  The  drain 
will  run  full  and  if  the  tile  are  too  small  the  water  level  may 
continue  to  rise  until  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  drain  continues  to  remove  the  water  after  the 
ram  ceases,  and  soon  the  water  level  sinks  again  below  the 

surface  of  the  ground  and  is  lowered  in  a  short  time  to  the 
level  of  the  tile. 


What  Size  Tile  is  Best? 

Tile  drains  seldom  run  full,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time  during  and  after  heavy  rains.  When  they  run  full  and 
are  too  small  to  carry  the  water  there  is  a  pressure  upon 
the  water  running  in  the  tile  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  soil  around  and  above  the  tile.  This  pressure 
causes  a  rapid  flow  of  water  in  the  drains  and  has  a  benefi¬ 
cial  influence  in  scouring  out  the  tile  and  tending  to  remove 
any  sediment  that  may  have  settled  in  the  tile  during  times 
of  weaker  flow.  This  has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  small  tile. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tile  are  too  small  to  promptly 
carry  away  the  water  as  fast  as  it  comes  during  heavy  rains, 
the  water  may  fill  the  soil  and  stand  upon  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  condition  should  obtain  for 
any  length  of  time,  during  the  growing  season  of  crops,  and 
particularly  while  the  plants  are  small,  they  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  water  and  the  season’s  crop  lost.  Larger 
tile  would  have  removed  the  excess  of  water  more  quickly 
and  saved  the  crop. 


mite  to  ditching  with  dynamite,  after  experiment  had  re¬ 
vealed  the  methods  necessary  to  the  removal  of  earth  by 
explosives.  The  method  is  marvelously  simple  and  effect¬ 
ive  in  wet  or  damp  ground. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  determine  on  the 
location  of  the  ditch  and  the  width  and  depth.  Holes  are 
then  punched  at  intervals  of  about  two  feet  along  the  course 
o  the  center  of  the  ditch  with  a  crowbar  about  one  and  one- 
half-inch  in  diameter.  In  each  of  these  holes  a  l&x  8-inch 
cartridge  of  sixty  per  cent  dynamite  is  dropped  and  tamped 

OnnT  °f  the  mUd'  A  FOW  °f  theSe  cartridges  is  made 
150  to  200  feet  long,  and  only  the  center  cartridge  is  primed 

with  a  fuse  and  blasting  cap.  This  fuse  is  lighted  and  the 

operator  retreats  to  a  distance  of  200  feet  or  more  In  a 

™‘hfe  iS  an  eXplosion  and  a  sh*et  Of  mud  is  thrown 
200  or  300  feet  into  the  air  for  the  entire  length  charged  with 
dynamite,  and  behold  there  is  the  ditch  already  for  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  dirt  excavated  is  scattered  over 
the  adjacent  land,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  re-shovel. 

The  whole  150  or  200  feet  is  excavated  in  a  single  instant, 
and  the  first  time  water  goes  through,  the  banks  of  the  ditch 
are  all  washed  to  a  true  line. 

When  an  extra  wide  ditch  is  desired,  two  parallel  rows 
of  cartridges  are  used,  and  the  depth  of  the  ditch  is  regulated 
by  the  depth  of  the  charge. 

If  the  soil  is  dry  or  loose,  such  as  a  sandy  soil,  the 
charge  can  not  be  depended  on  to  propagate  from  one  cart¬ 
ridge  to  another,  but  each  separate  cartridge  must  be  primed 
with  an  electric  detonator. 


all  are  connected  electrically  with  a  blasting  machine 
which  is  placed  about  200  feet  fAm  the  nearest  charge.  The 
whole  ditch  is  exploded  as  soon  as  the  blaster  operates  the 
machine.  This  method  of  draining  swamps  is  followed  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  pitch  to  the  land  to  permit  of  ditch  drain- 
age  but  where  there  is  a  swamp  in  flat  ground  which  can 
not  be  drained  by  ordinary  ditching,  it  will  almost  invariably 
be  found  that  this  swamp  is  underlaid  with  hard  pan  which 
is  impervious  to  water.  This  hard  pan  is  usually  only  a  few 
feet  thick  and  located  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
marsh  top  soil.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  to  drain  such  a 
swamp,  is  to  bore  a  hole  with  an  extension  auger  down 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  hard  pan. 


Into  this  hole,  several  of  the  sixty-percent  dynamite  cart¬ 
ridges  are  lowered  and  tamped.  Of  course,  the  top  cartridge 
must  be  primed  with  blasting  cap  and  a  fuse  long  enough 
to  reach  out  of  the  top  of  the  hole.  The  number  of  cart¬ 
ridges  put  into  the  hole  depends  upon  the  thickness  and 
toughness  of  the  hard  pan.  Usually  three  or  four  cartridges 
wi  1  be  sufficient.  When  this  is  exploded  it  breaks  a  large 
hole  through  the  hard  pan  and  permits  the  water  of  the 
swamp  to  gradually  seep  through  into  the  gravelly  soil  that 
usually  exists  underneath  the  hard  pan,  thus  accomplishing 
the  drainage  of  the  swamp. 


DITCHING  WITH  DYNAMITE,  OR  HIGH-SPEED 

DITCHING. 


Naturally  the  use  of  dynamite  is  associated  in  the  mind 
with  blasting  of  hard  substances.  Rock  and  shale  blasting 
and  stump  pulling  are  fields  of  usefulness  that  have  long 
been  occupied  by  dynamite,  but  until  very  recently  it  has  not 
een  utilized  in  moving  soft  and  wet  soils.  The  benefits  of 
blasting  hard  pan  subsoils  with  dynamite  have  been  amply 
demonstrated  and  in  many  instances  subsoiling  with  dyna¬ 
mite  has  been  practiced  with  very  satisfactory  results  Many 
subsoils  that  were  hard  and  almost  impervious  to  roots,  be¬ 
came  mellow  after  being  loosened  and  shattered  with  dy¬ 
namite. 

It  was  but  an  easy  step  from  subsoiling  with  dyna¬ 


It  is  impossible  to  give  hard  and  fast  directions  for  either 
ditching  or  drainage  such  as  here  described,  that  will  apply 
in  all  cases,  because  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  water. 

there  can  no  Question  that  in  the  average  case 
ditching  with  dynamite  is  far  quicker  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  known  method,  and  the  dynamite  can  be  handled  with 
safety  by  the  use  of  ordinary  cafe  in  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 


A  series  of  analyses  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  river 
made  by  the  chemists  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  show  that  it  changes  in  character  considerably  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  Well,  what  could  you  expect  of  it  considering 
all  the  things  it  has  to  swallow  and  absorb  between  the  flour 
city  up  in  the  north  and  the  crescent  city  on  the  south  end? 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Wobkeb. 

A  CLAY  WORKING  PLANT  OF  THE 
INLAND  EMPIRE. 

One  of  the  Leading  Industries  of  Spokane.  American  Fire 
Brick  Company’s  Plant  at  Mica,  Washington. 


ON  THE  MAIN  LINE  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company,  at  Mica,  Wash.,  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Spokane,  the  American  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  has  established  its  manufacturing  plant.  The  Mica 
mountains,  which  are  located  just  east  of  Mica,  belong  to  the 
oldest  geological  formations  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
clay  beds  found  at  Mica  are  decomposed  granite  formation 
and  are  very  valuable  from  a  clayworker’s  standpoint.  The 
American  Fire  Brick  Company  owns  100  acres  of  land  at  Mica, 
which  includes  three  large  deposits  of  clays.  The  largest  de¬ 
posit  is  located  directly  behind  the  plant  and  is  used  for  the 
manufacturing  of  sewer  pipe  and  building  tile.  This  bank 
has  a  face  of  about  500  feet  long,  and  is  35  feet  high..  The 
clay  is  right  under  the  grass  roots,  and  very  little  stripping 
has  to  be  done.  Just  south  of  this  bank  the  shale  bank  has 
been  opened  up,  at  a  little  higher  elevation,  and  all  the  clay 


The  American  Fire  Brick  Company’s  Clay  Bank. 


is  run  down  to  the  storage  sheds.  The  fire  clay  pit  is  located 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  plant,  and  the  clay  is  hauled  by 
wagon  to  the  factory.  This  fire  clay  is  one  of  the  best  clays 
for  fire  clay  products,  and  the  American  Fire  Brick  Company 
has  built  up  a  very  good  reputation  for  their  product. 

The  factory  has  been  built  with  several  natural  advantages 
on  account  of  it  being  located  in  a  rolling  country.  The 
clays  as  they  come  from  the  clay  beds  are  run  direct  in  large 
storage  sheds,  and  as  the  level  of  the  claypit  tracks  has  about 
twenty  feet  elevation  with  the  storage  sheds,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  storing  clays. 

The  factory  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sewer  pipe  plant 
and  the  brick  plant.  The  sewer  pipe  plant  is  a  large  three- 
story  building  equipped  along  modern  lines.  The  clay  grind¬ 
ing  equipment  for  this  plant  consists  of  a  large  dry  pan  and 
two  wet  pans,  all  Stevenson’s  make.  A  large  Stevenson  sewer 
pipe  press,  40x  52,  with  20-inch  mud  cylinder,  all  mounted 
on  iron  frame,  is  used  for  the  making  of  all  large  sewer  pipe, 
while  a  small  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  press  is  used  for  small 
pipe. 

The  brick  plant  is  built  of  hollow  tile  and  sheet  iron.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  Stevenson  dry  pan,  an  American  brick 
machine  and  automatic  cutter  and  Richardson  repress.  The 


brick  are  dried  in  a  ten-tunnel  King  direct  dryer  equipped 
with  250  cars. 

The  power  for  the  two  plants  is  furnished  by  a  large  power 
installation  which  is  located  between  the  two  plants.  The 
eight  main  line  shaft  is  laid  underground,  and  all  power  for 
dry  pans  and  other  machinery  is  derived  direct  from  this 
main  line  shaft.  Two  150-horsepower  high  pressure  boilers 
furnish  the  steam  for  the  engine  and  the  sewer  pipe  press. 
A  large  Twin  City  Corliss  engine,  able  to  develop  425  horse¬ 
power,  furnishes  all  the  power  for  the  two  plants.  At  present 

about  225  horsepower  is  used. 

The  kiln  equipment  consists  of  eight  down-draft  kilns,, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  small  square  kiln,  which  is 


Main  Plant  of  American  Fire  Brick  Company,  Mica,  Wash. 


The  Large  Clay  Storage  Sheds. 


also  used  for  test  kiln.  Formerly  wood  was  used  for  fuel,, 
but  in  the  last  years  coal  is  used.  They  use  either  Canadian 
or  Wyoming  coal.  As  it  makes  some  trouble  with  fire  boxes, 
Mr.  Oudin  has  devised  a  very  convenient  fire  box.  It  has  a 
large  flat  grate  surface,  and  has  a  small  arch  built  below  the 
firebox  door  opening,  which  prevents  the  half-burnt  coal  from 
falling  from  the  firebox  while  the  fires  are  cleaned. 

The  company  maintains  its  headquarters  in  Spokane,  where 
they  have  a  large  retail  yard,  located  on  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N. 
tracks.  Mr.  C.  P.  Oudin  is  the  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  a  close  corporation.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  are  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  building  brick  and 
tile  and  special  white  face  brick.  The  company  has  just  ob¬ 
tained  the  rights  for  the  Dennison  interlocking  tiles,  and 
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will  install  a  complete  Fate  combination  tile  machine  and 
table  for  this  purpose.  When  running  full  time  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  company  employs  about  95  men.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  paving  brick,  and 
while  they  have  made  some  excellent  brick,  the  right  mixtures 
have  not  so  far  been  found  to  make  such  brick  successfully. 


Written  for  The  Ci.ay- Worker. 

PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


AS  THE  YEAR  draws  to  a  close,  the  general  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  be  considered  good  for 
a  very  busy  season  next  year.  Of  the  cities  in  this 
section  which  would  reap  the  largest  harvest  with  increased 
operations  are  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane,  as  they  have 
been  rather  dull  this  past  season.  Portland  and  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  have  held  their  own,  and  with  the  large  productive 
country  behind  them,  they  have  been  able  to  show  consider¬ 
able  gain  in  their  business  conditions. 

Now  that  the  brickyards  are  closed,  the  convention  ideas 
are  awake  again.  The  clayworkers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
should  now  get  together,  and  form  a  permanent  organization, 
which  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  concerned.  The  clayworkers 


Oudin  Improved  Fire  Box  on  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

of  the  State  of  Washington  have  their  organization,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  scope  of  their  organization 
extended  to  take  in  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Ridge,  their  new  secretary,  has  taken  this  matter  up,  and  we 
hope  that  his  efforts  will  bear  fruit. 

The  old  Ballard  brickyard,  which  has  had  a  somewhat 
varied  life,  has  been  sold  by  its  former  owner,  Mr.  A.  Nuetzel, 
to  Mr.  P.  Marcuson.  The  plant  is  located  on  the  Great 
Northern  track  just  north  of  Ballard,  and  is  considered  a  well 
equipped  yard.  Mr.  Marcuson  has  several  parties  interested 
with  him  in  the  new  proposition  and  states  that  he  will  op¬ 
erate  the  yard  to  its  full  capacity  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits. 

The  Victoria  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Victoria,  B.  C., 
is  making  preparations  to  enlarge  its  yard  for  next  season’ 
They  have  placed  an  order  for  a  new  Fate  combination  ma¬ 
chine.  The  Bazan  Bay  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  the  same 
place,  who  have  their  yard  near  Sidney,  will  also  enlarge 
their  plant  shortly. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Davidson,  representing  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company, 
of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  has  returned  from  the  east,  and  is  now 
making  Portland  the  permanent  headquarters  of  that  com¬ 
pany  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  His  office  is  located  in  the 
Blake-McFall  building. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Terteling,  manager  of  the  Potlach  (Idaho)  Brick 


Company,  reports  a  very  good  but  somewhat  short  season. 
His  Palouse  plant  has  not  been  operated  this  season,  but  if 

conditions  look  favorably  they  will  make  face  brick  there  next 
season. 

When  Bend,  Oregon,  was  placed  on  the  railroad  map  re¬ 
cently  when  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line  opened  their  line,  the  first 
carload  shipment  consisted  of  a  new  brick  machinery  outfit 
for  the  Bend  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  and  the  first  shipped 
out  was  lumber  by  the  same  company,  and  these  industries 
will  take  a  large  place  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Bend. 

The  Dominion  Shale  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  will  install  a  large  plant  on  Gabriola  Island. 
They  expect  to  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  March,  and  the 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day. 

The  brick  yard  owned  by  the  Gold  Ray  Granite  Company 
at  Tolo  has  been  leased  by  the  Rogue  River  Pottery  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Nickol  is  president  and  manager.  They 
intend  to  enlarge  the  plant,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  product.  The  new  company  is  incorporated  for 
$50,000. 

The  Newberg  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Portland,  enter¬ 
tained  the  Portland  Builders’  Exchange  and  their  friends 


Paving  Brick  Plant  of  A.  F.  B.  Co.,  Mica,  Wash. 


their  plant  at  Newberg  and  showed  the  visitors  how  they 
make  their  “Newberg  Reds.”  Siwash. 


BUSY  DAYS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  advise  that  the  brick  business 
has  been  exceptionally  good  in  the  south  this  year  and  that 
they  are  still  filling  orders  for  machinery,  though  ordinarily 
this  is  an  off  season. 

They  have  recently  made  shipment  of  a  granulator,  ele¬ 
vator  and  drying  system  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  C.;  a  40,000- 
capacity  outfit  to  Greenville,  Ala.;  equipment  for  making  tile 
to  Franklin,  Va.;  an  automatic  side-cutting  table  to  Norton, 
Va.;  a  40,000-capacity  outfit  to  Athens,  Ga.,  this  being  the 
second  outfit  of  that  size  they  have  shipped  to  this  point  this 
year;  a  25,000-capacity  outfit  to  San  Benito,  Texas;  a  dry¬ 
ing  system  to  New  Berne,  N.  C.;  disintegrator,  hoisting  drum 
and  clay  cars  to  Tuskogee,  Ala. 


It  used  to  be  the  fashion  among  agricultural  people  to  try 
everything  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  mortgage,  but  now  the 
fashion  has  changed  and  the  mortgage  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  its  place,  however,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  farm  and  cultivate  more  intensely. 
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Why  the  Wise  Man  Always  Builds 


His  Home  of  Brick  ( 


Just  Six  of  Sixty  Good  Rea¬ 
sons  You  Should  Know. 


) 


Because ; 


Because : 


Because: 


Because: 


Because : 
Because * 


A  Home  built  of  brick  saves  $100 
or  more  every  three  years  in  paint 
ing  bills. 

The  insurance  on  brick  homes  is  only 
$  1 0  per  $  1 ,000  for  three  years 
against  $  1  3  for  wood  houses. 

Insurance  of  furniture  in  a  brick  house 
costs  $10  per  $1,000  for  three  years 
and  $  l  3  for  wood  houses. 

A  hoihe  constructed  of  brick  is  far 
more  durable,  outlasting  wood  houses 
by  a  great  many  years. 

Brick  houses  need  no  repairing  or 
patching. 

A  brick  home  will  increase  in  value 
with  age  while  frame  ow  wood  houses 
decrease.  This  is  the  rule,  not  ex¬ 
ception, 


Brick  or  Frame,  Which? 

Don’t  decide  it  hastily.  Take  your  time. 
Look  into  the  proposition  carefully,  get  all  the 
information  you  can;  get  facts  and  figures. 
Don’t  let  yourself  get  into  the  fix  of  this 
man,  who  writes: 

“I  am  building  a  frame  house  at  the  present  tune, 
but  would  have  considered  BRICK  had  I  had  the 
proper  information  on  the  subject.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  brick  for  -construction  of  residences.” 

So  is  everyone  else  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  the 
artistic,  the  substantial.  But  there  are  other  things  ^to 
consider,  too— COST.  First  cost,  and  the  COST  AFTER 
THAT  The  reason  why  more  people  do  not  use  more 
brick  is  because  they  do  not  understand  its  Advantages. 


A  Booklet  All  About  “It”  Free— Ask  for  it. 


GEORGIA-CAROLINA  BRICK  CO. 


715  Broad  Street. 


HOWARD  H.  STAFFORD,  President. 

Augusta,  Georgia. 


Irish  American  Bank  Building 


A  Very  Effective  Full  Page  Advertisement  that  Appeared  in  a  Recent  Issue  of  the  Augusta,  Georgia,  Chronicle. 
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ADVERTISING  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  of  clay  products  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  real  value  of  publicity  work.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  the  Georgia-Carolina  Brick 
Company,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  has  been  making  an  active 
campaign  in  its  territory  under  the  able  direction  of  H.  H. 
Stafford,  the  president  of  the  company,  who  has  entire  charge 
of  the  sales  department.  We  reproduce  in  miniature  on  the 
opposite  page  one  of  the  attractive  full  page  advertisements 
which  has  been  appearing  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  papers.  Mr.  Stafford  is  well  satisfied  with  the  returns. 

If  the  southern  brick  manufacturers  find  such  publicity 
effective  in  increasing  their  sales,  it  would  seem  that  clay 
products  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  would  benefit 
in  a  like  degree  by  running  good  sized  attractive  ads  in  their 
local  papers.  Such  an  advertisement  as  the  one  reproduced 
is  so  attractive  that  it  will  be  read  with  more  than  usual  in¬ 
terest  by  the  average  business  man. 

As  has  been  said  frequently,  the  clayworkers  think  their 
product  are  so  well  known  that  advertising  is  futile — a  need¬ 
less  expenditure  of  money.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  certainly 
are  but  few  brick  makers  whose  business  is  so  good  that  in¬ 
creased  orders  are  not  welcome,  and  newspaper  advertising 
surely  is  certainly  a  means  to  that  end.  No  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  town,  it  will  pay  the  brick  manufacturers 
and  contractors  to  get  together  and  boost  clay  products,  not 
only  by  display  advertisements,  but  by  publishing  brick,  tile 
or  sewer  pipe  news,  illustrated  descriptive  articles  calculated 
to  arouse  a  more  general  interest  and  patronage.  It  pays  to 
advertise. 


USE  OF  BRICKWORK  IN  MAGAZINES. 


Mr.  J.  Parker  Fiske,  secretary  of  the  Building  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation,  recently  issued  the  following  bulletin  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  organization: 

It  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  those  wTho  believe  in 
publicity  for  brick  that  the  monthly  magazines  are  finding 
brickwork  a  popular  subject  for  exploitation.  You  may  have 
observed  that  a  number  of  them  have  used  brickwork  on 
their  front  covers  in  a  decorative  way.  We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  advertisers  are  also 
using  brickwork  as  a  background  for  their  story.  We  refer 
you  to  the  back  cover  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Oc¬ 
tober  21st,  and  back  cover  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember.  Also  back  covers  of  some  of  the  magazines  of  less 
importance  recently  published.  The  fact  that  the  Dental 
Cream  advertisement  of  Colgate  &  Co.  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tablet  with  a  background  of  brickwork  covering  the  entire 
page  is  in  itself  evident  of  increasing  popularity  for  brick. 

You  may  also  have  noticed  the  advertisement  of  the 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  consisting  of  a  brick  wall  with 
a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  sitting  side  by  side  dang¬ 
ling  their  feet.  The  brick  wall  forms  the  background  for  the 
whole  picture. 

The  monthly  magazines  are  simply  mirrors  of  public  taste 
and  sentiment.  The  fact  that  they  are  using  brickwork  is 
an  evidence  that  brickwork  is  beginning  to  interest  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  way  which  it  never  did  before. 

The  B.  B.  A.  of  A.  can  very  properly  claim  the  credit  for 
nearly  all  this  increased  popularity  of  brick. 

Moral:  IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE. 


GERMAN  EMPEROR  INTERESTED  IN  FLOOR  AND 

WALL  TILES. 


Emperor  William  broke  one  of  the  traditions  of  his  reign 
recently  by  visiting  Kempinski’s  famous  50-cent  restaurant 
to  see  a  new  room,  the  Cadinen  Saal,  which  is  paneled  and 
floored  with  tiles  made  at  the  emperor’s  porcelain  factory  in 
Cadinen.  Hitherto  the  emperor  has  refused  to  visit  a  hotel 
or  restaurant  lest  he  made  the  proprietors  of  all  the  others 
jealous.  He  has  never  attended  an  entertainment  at  a  hotel, 


even  when  given  by  an  ambassador.  But  his  Cadinen  pot¬ 
tery  is  very  dear  to  him  and  he  had  approved  the  plans  of 
the  Saal. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


«UILDING  CONDITIONS  around  San  Francisco 
are  fairly  satisfactory  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
the  outlook  is  favorable  for  gradual  improvement 
throughout  the  coming  year,  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  among  material  dealers  being  that  some¬ 
thing  of  a  boom  will  take  place  during  1913.  In  the  state  at 
large  the  heavy  agricultural  and  mineral  output  of  the  past 
year,  together  with  the  growth  of  population  and  a  good  deal 
of  development  work,  has  prevented  the  depressed  feeling 
which  has  prevailed  in  some  other  industrial  centers,  and 
while  there  is  still  a  conservative  feeling  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  progress.  Corporate  interests  are  endeavoring  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  the  new  legislation  enacted  or  foreshadowed 
by  recent  amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  and  there 
is  a  general  belief  that  those  responsible  for  legislation  will 
take  care  not  to  discourage  investment  in  a  state  which  needs 
investment  for  the  development  of  its  resources.  The  official 
record  of  building  permits  for  November  totaled  $1,617,890, 
a  gain  of  nearly  $400,000  over  October,  while  this  record  for 
November  last  year  was  only  $992,258.  A  similar  increase  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  month,  and  the  same  month  last 
year,  is  noted  in  the  records  of  both  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  while  Los  Angeles  is  keeping  about  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  has  been  the  busiest  city  on  the  coast  for  the  year  as 
a  whole. 

The  brick  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco  feel 
that  their  industry  is  beginning  to  get  on  its  feet  again,  after 
several  years  of  hard  times  in  which  all  have  suffered  and 
many  concerns  have  been  entirely  submerged.  The  troubles 
have  been  due  mainly  to  overproduction  and  fighting  of  brick 
men  among  themselves,  though  also  largely  brought  on  by  the 
energetic  work  of  the  cement  manufacturers,  who  have  spared 
neither  money  nor  brains  in  their  campaign.  The  brick  men 
do  not  yet  feel  in  a  position  to  carry  on  an  organized  campaign 
to  advocate  their  products,  but  the  fact  that  most  of  their  own 
quarrels  have  been  adjusted  is  shown  by  the  present  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  brick  market  on  a  basis  of  moderate  profit.  The 
present  price  of  $7  per  M  on  common  brick  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  throughout  the  coming  year,  and  unless  unforeseen 
conditions  arise,  a  further  advance  may  be  possible  with  the 
approach  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  activities. 

The  kiln  output  is  still  somewhat  larger  than  the  demand 
in  this  vicinity,  but  by  co-operation  the  various  selling  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  able  to  find  a  good  outlet  in  other  quarters. 
Shipments  are  constantly  being  made  to  points  up  the  coast, 
even  to  Astoria,  Ore.,  though  the  San  Francisco  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  with  those  of  Portland  in  their  home  market. 
The  Coos  Bay  district  of  Oregon  is  taking  large  quantities  ot 
California  common  and  fire  brick,  due  to  improvements  being 
installed  there  in  anticipation  of  increased  business  opportuni¬ 
ties.  A  great  growth  of  the  agricultural  and  lumbering  indus¬ 
tries  of  that  district  is  expected  to  result  from  the  extension 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  coast  at  that  point. 
Some  large  shipments  of  brick  have  also  been  made  recently 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  United  Materials  Company,  representing  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  the  Porta  Costa  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  report  a  number  of  new  contracts,  some  of  which  are 
quite  large.  Among  the  new  buildings  in  which  their  bricks 
will  be  used,  or  are  at  the  present  time  being  used,  are-.  The 
Terminal  Hotel  on  lower  Market  street,  the  new  ten-story 
office  building  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Sutter  streets, 
the  Rudgear  Hotel  on  Bush  street,  near  Stockton,  and  the 
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Southern  Pacific  Hospital  in  Sacramento.  This  company  has 
just  finished  the  tile  roof  for  the  new  Lincoln  School  here,  and 
the  roofs  of  five  buildings  at  the  Presidio  Reservation.  Twelve 
more  buildings  at  the  Presidio  are  yet  to  be  tile  roofed  by  this 
company. 

P.  McG.  McBean,  president  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  and 
W.  E.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and 
Pottery  Works,  are  two  local  manufacturers  who  will  attend 
the  convention  of  the  architectural  terra  cotta  manufacturers 
to  he  held  in  Chicago  on  December  8  and  9.  Mr.  Dennison  is 
now  in  New  York,  but  will  stop  off  for  the  convention  upon  his 
return  trip. 

Business  with  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  lone,  Cal.,  has 
been  very  good  during  the  year.  Though  this  company  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  heavy  fire  loss,  this  has  not  interfered  with 
their  business,  as  they  had  on  hand  a  supply  of  a  million  and 
a  half  of  brick  for  the  winter  trade.  This  supply  will  tide 
them  over  until  a  new  plant  is  constructed  and  manufacturing 
begun  again  in  the  spring.  The  new  plant  under  consideration 
will  embody  the  latest  improvements  and  be  far  superior  in 
efficiency  to  the  old  one. 

Since  the  paving  brick  plant  of  Los  Angeles  burned,  brick 
of  this  sort  has  been  scarce  in  southern  California,  and  what 
supply  is  available  is  said  to  be  poor  in  quality. 

An  attachment  was  recently  filed  on  the  Double  Star  Brick 
Works  at  Christie,  near  Martinez,  Cal.,  and  half  a  million  un¬ 
burned  bricks  sold  out  by  the  sheriff. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile 
Manufacturing  Company  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Oregon.  D.  W.  Banker  is  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  will  be  commenced  in 
the  spring  at  Sutherlin,  Ore. 

Eri  H.  Richardson  and  E.  W.  Hurssel,  of  this  city,  have 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  as  tile  contractors  and  have 
opened  offices  in  the  Examiner  building.  Mr.  Richardson  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  vicinity  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
Mr.  Hursell  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  been  connected  with 
W.  H.  Hoops  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Until  the  Western  Art  Tile  Works  ceased 
manufacturing,  he  was  their  Pacific  Coast  representative. 

J.  J.  Don-ovan,  it  is  reported,  has  discovered  a  valuable  de¬ 
posit  of  material  suitable  for  making  assayers’  crucibles  in 
Santa  Barbara  county,  Cal.,  and  intends  to  establish  a  factory 
at  Richmond,  Cal.,  in  the  near  future. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Simons  Brick  Company,  at  El  Centrot 
Cal.,  is  soon  to  commence  operations.  It  is  expected  that  the 
company  will  manufacture  about  two  million  brick  during  the 
coming  season. 

The  Pacific  Porcelain  Company,  of  Richmond,  Cal.,  which 
has  been  manufacturing  porcelain  plumbing  fixtures  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  last  year,  has  let  contracts  for  several  new  build¬ 
ings  and  intends  to  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  new  San  Francisco  sewer  system  has  been  a  godsend 
to  the  various  people  who  have  experimented  with  paving 
brick  in  the  last  few  years,  offering  a  ready  outlet  for  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  material  which  lacked  some  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  good  pavers.  So  far  the  problem  of  producing 
a  really  first-class  paving  brick  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  not  been  solved,  though  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  spent  on  it. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  has  taken  a  contract  for  1,000,000  brick  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  refinery  at  that  place. 

Henry  Kiersted,  manager  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.’s 
plant  at.  Lincoln,  Cal.,  made  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  this 
week.  Sunset. 


There  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  importation  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  some  of  the  other  things  termed  luxuries  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year.  Some  argue  from  this  that  people  are 
retrenching  a  little  and  restraining  the  desire  to  indulge 
in  extravagant  luxuries.  We  are  anxious  to  believe  that  what 
we  might  term  a  sane,  sober  afterthought  has  struck  the 
country,  but  notwithstanding  this  we  are  inclined  toward 
the  opinion  that  the  falling  off  in  diamond  purchases  has 
been  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  indulgence  in  automo¬ 
biles.  In  other  words,  we  don’t  believe  people  are  any  more 
economical  now  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 


WTritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


T  THE  VERY  end  of  the  year  building 
activities  in  Chicago  are  just  beginning  to 
come  up  to  the  records  for  corresponding 
weeks  last  year,  and  in  some  few  instances- 
to  exceed  those  records.  This  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  omen  for  next  season;  and,  in. 
the  absence  of  any  painful  financial  strin¬ 
gency,  next  year  should  be  a  good  one  front 
the  point  of  view  of  the  builder  and  the  building  material 
man.  Thus  far,  although  business  has  been  quiet  in  general, 
money  has  not  been  so  tight  but  that  loans  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  for  large  undertakings  with  considerable  freedom. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  closing  year  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory  to  building  material  men  in  many  lines- 
Makers  of  common  brick  perhaps  have  fared,  on  an  average, 
better  than  any  of  their  brethren.  The  price  of  $7.00  a  thou¬ 
sand  has  maintained  throughout  the  year,  as  it  had  for  a. 
considerable  time  previously. 

It  is  currently  reported  and  not  denied  very  emphatically, 
at  least,  that  there  has  been  too  much  price  slashing  in  terra, 
cotta  lines  to  have  made  the  year  very  satisfactory  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  although  there  has  been  a 
large  amount  of  this  material  used,  and  the  market  seems  to 
be  constantly  broadening.  The  tendency  is  reported  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  from  other  sections  to  compete  for 
local  business  almost  regardless  of  freight  rates  and  at  a 
minimum  of  profit,  or  sometimes  at  no  profit  at  all.  This  has 
not  cheered  the  local  brethren  to  any  appreciable  extent.  As 
always,  the  margin  of  profit  in  high-grade  finished  brick  for 
exterior  and  decorative  work  has  been  narrow,  and  the  fact 
that — thanks  to  labor  troubles  now  happily  about  ended — the? 
amount  of  building  this  year  has  been  comparatively  small, 
There  has  been  no  overdose  of  prosperity  in  this  line,  either. 
However,  so  far  as  known,  no  members  of  this  branch  of  the- 
trade  will  fail  to  light  the  Yuletide  tapers,  nor  will  they 
ostracize  the  festive  bird.  Fortunately  for  paving  brick  men, 
the  labor  troubles  which  strangled  building  operations  during: 
the  first  half  of  the  year  did  not  extend  to  the  laying  of  pave¬ 
ments,  and  the  year  of  1911  has  been  a  very  good  one  for 
them. 

Among  big  downtown  structures,  which  are  being  pushed 
toward  completion,  is  the  new  office  building  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company,  which  is  to  run  to  a  height  of  twenty 
stories,  and  which  will  be  another  monument  to  the  service¬ 
ableness  and  beauty  of  clay  products  for  exterior  finish.  Above 
the  fourth  floor  the  exterior  will  be  of  brick  until  the  last  six: 
stories  are  reached,  and  these  will  be  finished  in  terra  cotta, 
the  same  material  being  used  for  trim  and  decorations. 

There  is  considerable  development  going  on  also  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  loop  district,  and  this  is  important  to  Chicago's 
growth.  The  fact  that  the  tendency  in  these  sections  of  the 
city  is  toward  lower  and  more  artistic  buildings  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  the  “City  Beautiful”  at  heart.  Some 
of  these  buildings  even  are  going  up  within  the  strictly  down¬ 
town  territory. 

Many  unique  features  will  be  included  in  the  building  to 
be  known  as  “The  Shops,”  19-21  North  Wabash  avenue,  to  be 
erected  by  LaVerne  W.  Noyes,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  It  will 
be  designed  after  the  “Fine  Shops”  of  New  York  City.  Prob¬ 
ably  its  most  unusual  feature  will  be  the  provision  for  each, 
tenant  of  a  shop  window  facing  a  specially-constructed  arcade, 
20x80  feet  on  the  main  floor.  Each  side  of  this  arcade  will 
have  fifteen  show  windows.  The  building  will  have  a  ground 
area  72x170  feet,  and  will  be  six  stories  in  height.  It  will  be 
constructed  of  white  and  bronze-colored  terra  cotta  with  th& 
roof  of  red  glazed  tile,  with  flaming  torches  surmounting: 
white  tile  pillars  at  each  end.  A  row  of  bullseye  lights  will 
be  placed  under  the  top  cove  and  just  above  the  second  floor. 
The  upper  floors  will  be  divided  into  seven  shops  to  each  floor. 
Each  upper  story  tenant  will  have  a  show  window  on  the- 
main  floor,  in  addition  to  the  one  on  his  own  floor.  Alfred 
S.  Alschuler  is  the  architect  for  the  building,  and  the  Central 
Realty  and  Investment  Company,  the  agents. 

The  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Otto  Young  will  erect  a  two- 
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story  store  building  on  Michigan  boulevard,  150  feet  north  of 
Peck  Court,  to  cost  about  $100,000,  The  structure  will  take 
the  place  of  a  number  of  old  residence  properties,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  used  as  boarding  houses.  This  will  be 
the  first  attempt  to  erect  a  structure  of  this  type  in  that  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  The  design  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  that  neighborhood.  The  new  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  250  feet  on  the  boulevard  and  will  be  of  an  un¬ 
usually  handsome  type  of  architecture.  It  will  be  used  for 
small  shops  with  twelve  on  each  floor.  Each  store  will  be 
twenty  feet  wide.  On  the  second  floor,  overlooking  the  street, 
will  be  an  open  eight-foot  arcade,  handsomely  decorated.  It 
is  understood  that  the  structure  will  be  only  temporary,  giv¬ 
ing  way,  when  necessity  demands,  to  a  larger  building.  J.  C. 
and  R.  C.  Llewellyn,  architects,  are  designing  the  plans.  The 
buildings  now  on  the  site  will  be  wrecked  this  week,  and  re¬ 
building  operations  will  start  immediately  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  wrecking. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  apart¬ 
ment  houses  that  are  being  erected. 

Orrin  J.  Holbrook,  commercial  superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Telephone  Company,  will  erect  a  steel  construction  apart¬ 
ment  building,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  on  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
near  Walton  Place.  The  structure  will  be  eight  or  ten  stories 
in  height  and  will  contain  thirty-two  or  forty  apartments,  to 
rent  for  not  less  than  $4,000  a  year  each.  The  property  has  a 
frontage  of  244  feet  and  a  depth  of  108  feet.  Plans  are  being 
designed  by  Marshall  &  Fox,  architects. 

A  three-story,  thirty-apartment  building,  to  cost  $125,000, 
will  be  erected  by  Anton  E.  Sward  on  the  property  he  recently 
acquired  from  Rupert  J.  Henry,  on  Cornell  avenue,  330  feet 
north  of  Fifty-sixth  street,  east  frontage,  120x331  feet.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  around  a  forty-foot  court.  Thomas 
R.  Bishop  is  preparing  the  plans.  W.  K.  Young  &  Bro.  nego¬ 
tiated  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  will  manage  the  building. 

The  newly  completed  twelve-apartment  building  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Sheridan  road  and  Barry  avenue  can  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  modern  and  elaborate  structures 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000, 
it  is  fitted  with  practically  every  labor-saving  household  de¬ 
vice  known  to  modern  builders.  Every  room  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000.  Each  apartment  con¬ 
tains  eleven  rooms,  three  baths  and  a  large  front  porch,  with 
quarry  tile  floor.  The  principal  rooms  are  finished  in  solid 
mahogany,  and  the  remainder  in  other  costly  hardwoods  and 
white  enamel,  cabinet  finished.  Bathrooms  are  finished  with 
ceramic  mossaic  floors  and  glazed  tile  walls,  the  bathtubs  be¬ 
ing  recessed  and  equipped  with  a  complete  shower  system. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  a  complete  electric  pumping 
system,  insuring  a  high  water  pressure  at  all  times;  a  com¬ 
plete  telephone  system,  with  an  instrument  in  each  room; 
electric  vacuum  cleaning  machines,  electric-lighted  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  garbage  incinerators.  A  garage,  furnished  with  dyna¬ 
mos  for  the  charging  of  electric  machines,  is  on  the  rear  of 
the  lot.  The  lot  has  a  frontage  of  116  feet  on  Sheridan  road 
and  193  feet  on  Barry  avenue,  six  apartments  fronting  on 
each  side.  Perkins,  Fellows  &  Hamilton  were  the  architects. 

A  three-story  apartment  building,  to  contain  many  unusual 
features  and  to  cost  about  $200,000,  will  be  erected  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Oakwood  boulevard  and  Ellis  avenue,  by 
E.  L.  Turner.  The  building  will  really  be  three  separate 
structures  and  will  contain  100  apartments  of  two,  three,  four 
and  five  rooms.  One  building  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
bachelor  apartments.  It  will  have  a  large  lobby  on  the  main 
floor,  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  clubroom.  The  lobby  will  con¬ 
tain  a  large  open  fireplace.  The  building  will  be  on  a  site 
162x200  feet.  H.  H.  Mahler,  architect,  is  designing  the  plans. 

Edgar  R.  Martin,  of  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Martin,  architects, 
is  planning  the  erection  of  a  six-story  apartment  building  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Delaware  and  DeWitt  places.  While 
his  plans  are  not  fully  matured,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
structure  will  contain  nine  apartments  of  six  and  eight  rooms, 
with  all  modern  features,  including  all-tile  bathrooms  and 
kitchens,  sun  parlors,  vacuum  cleaning  systems  and  electric 
elevator  service.  The  structure  will  cost  approximately  $80,- 
000.  The  property  has  a  ground  area  of  50x107  feet.  Con¬ 
struction  operations  will  start  next  spring. 

The  Dellray  apartments,  in  process  of  construction  at  tile 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Fifty-seventh 


street,  upon  which  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  mortgage  and  bond 
brokers,  have  made  a  loan  of  $60,000  in  the  fork  of  a  bond 
issue,  will  be  a  three-story  brick  and  stone  building,  with  an 
English  basement,  containing  twelve  apartments  of  six,  seven 
and  eight  rooms.  It  will  be  designed  after  the  fashionable 
English  apartment  houses,  with  all  the  wooden  portions  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  most  expensive  and  elaborate  manner.  The  serv¬ 
ants’  quarters  will  be  separate  from  those  used  by  the  family. 
Each  apartment  will  have  a  porch  inclosed  with  glass  and 
steam  heated,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  sun  parlor  and 
conservatory  in  winter,  the  glass  being  replaced  by  screens 
in  the  summer  if  desired.  Jesse  Boydell  is  the  builder.  The 
structure  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Scrip. 

A  FEW  PERTINENT  FACTS  ABOUT  TATE,  JONES  &  CO. 


IN  THE  oil  burning  line,  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
have  made  an  enviable  reputation,  becoming  closely 
identified  with  the  clay  industry  through  the  successful 
operation  of  their  equipment  on  a  number  of  fine  clay  plants. 

The  general  offices  of  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.  are  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Empire  building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  while  their  branch 


Front  View  of  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.’s  Manufacturing  Plant, 

Leetsdale,  Pa. 

office  is  in  the  Fischer  building,  Chicago,  Ill.  Their  plant  is 
located  at  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  within  the 
area  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  insures  cheap 
raw  material,  as  well  as  expert  workmen,  for  there  are  found 
iron  and  steel  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  company  is  an  incorporated  company,  with  full  board 
of  officers  and  directors,  under  the  able  management  of  J.  M. 
Tate,  Jr.,  who  is  president  of  the  company.  The  mechanical 
department  is  directly  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  the  patentee  of  the  system  bearing  his  name. 

They  manufacture  all  kinds  of  appliances  used  in  the 
burning  of  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  including  atomizers,  burn¬ 
ers,  pumps,  heaters,  furnaces,  meters,  regulators  and  equip¬ 
ment  pertaining  thereto.  All  of  this  equipment  is  manufac¬ 
tured  under  the  well-known  Kirkwood  system,  which  needs 
no  farther  approval  than  the  stamp.  The  company  is  a  leader 
in  its  line,  not  a  follower,  nor  a  copier.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
Edisons  of  oil  and  gas  burning. 

Their  experience  covers  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  which 
means  they  have  virtually  come  up  with  the  business  in  this 
country,  as  but  little  oil  was  burned  as  a  fuel  prior  to  that 
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time.  Their  experience  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  trade  ex¬ 
pert  advice  and  the  best  results  possible  to  be  obtained  from 
the  standpoint  of  experience. 

The  business  of  the  company  has  had  phenomenal  growth, 
when  it  is  considered  that  for  several  years  the  company 
had  no  shop,  but  had  the  equipment  manufactured  and  as¬ 
sembled  at  various  shops,  and  today  they  own  and  operate 
on  full  time  their  own  present  commodious  shop  illustrated 


WAGE  EARNERS  IN  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  ISSUED  recently  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  a  special  preliminary  report  on  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  employment  of  wage  earners  in  the  different 
manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  majority  of  industries,  where  the  number  of  wage 
earners  employed  runs  fairly  even  the  year  around,  it  was 
found  that  the  greatest  number  are  employed  during  the 
month  of  November. 

The  brick  and  tile  industry  is  classed  among  what  is 
termed  seasonable  industries,  in  which 
the  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 
varies  materially  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  the  brick  and  tile  indus¬ 
try  there  was  employed  on  an  average 
during  the  census  year,  76,528  wage  earn¬ 
ers.  The  largest  number  employed  at 
one  time  was  104,930,  employed  during 
July.  The  smallest  number  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  January,  and  amounted  to  only 
38,312,  or  only  a  little  more  than  a  third 
of  the  maximum. 

In  other  words,  we  may  figure  from 
these  statistics  that  in  January  there  is 
only  about  a  third  as  much  work  doing 
in  the  brick  and  tile  plants  as  during  the 
mid-month  of  summer.  This  is  really  a 
better  showing  than  one  might  expect 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  greatest 
brick  producing  sections  of  the  country 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  brick  used 
during  the  cold  months. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  wage 
earners,  brick  manufacturers  strive  to 
keep  their  plants  running  as  near  all  the 
year  around  as  practical.  They  figure 
for  a  close  clean-up  at  the  end  of  the 


herewith. 

The  engineering .  department  of  the  company  has  grown 


Oil  Burner  Attached  to  Steam  and  Oil  Piping.  Bricks  Marked  A  Regulate  Air  Supply. 


A  Corner  of  the  Erecting  Room  in  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.’s  Factory. 


with  the  rapid  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  four  distinct  departments, 
namely: 

First — The  iron  and  steel  industry, 
with  its  many  branches,  embracing  all 
divisions  from  melting  the  original  iron 
ore  to  the  heating  of  rivets,  including  an¬ 
nealing,  hardening  and  tempering  fur¬ 
naces. 

Second — United  States  marine  work, 
including  navy  and  army  work  in  the 
equipment  of  man-of-war,  transports  and 
the  equipment  of  various  navy  yards. 

Third — Stationary  boiler  practice,  in¬ 
cluding  all  lines  of  industrial  power 
plants  of  large  units  or  for  hotels  and 
apartment  buildings,  where  oil  can  be 
procured  and  where  the  fuel  and  labor 
item  pertaining  thereto  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify. 

Fourth — Ceramic  industries,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  lines  of  manufacture  under  its 
head,  as  either  oil  or  gas  is  adapted  to 
any  kind  of  kilns  for  burning  any  and  all 
grades  of  clay  wares. 

As  each  of  these  departments  work 
together,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  problem  submitted  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  full  and  expert  consideration,  and  the  best  possible  ser¬ 
vice.  The  results  obtained  from  this  co-operation  can  not 
help  but  produce  the  desired  results. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  all  improvements;  in  fact,  every  day  finds  them  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  some  new  burner  or  device  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  equipment.  They  would  be  pleased  to  have  any 
new  devices  or  ideas  submitted  for  their  consideration,  and 
especially  do  they  desire  any  problems  in  their  line  submitted 
for  solution,  assuring  the  trade  their  hearty  co-operation. 


building  season  in  the  fall  and  then  put  in  the  winter  time 
making  up  stock  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  spring  season. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  push  the  work  during  the  winter  like 
in  the  summer,  and  also  they  usually  stop  to  make  repairs 
in  the  midwinter  season,  and  it  really  shows  good  work  toward 
the  end  of  rational  constancy  of  employment  to  see  that  36^ 
per  cent  of  the  maximum  and  a  little  over  half  of  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  wage  earners  are  employed  during  even  the 
dullest  month  of  the  year. 


The  next  thing  we  know  it  will  be  bungalow  business 
houses.  And  it  may  be  a  refreshing  change  from  sky-scrapers. 
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THE  DUNN  WIRE-CUT  LUG  BRICK  AT  THE  GOOD  ROADS 

CONVENTION. 


"Have  a  carnation?  This  is  given  with  the  compliments  of 
the  Dunn  Wire-Cut  lug  block.  Will  you  kindly  register?” 

The  above  was  repeated  over  two  thousand  times  by  the 
young  lady  in  charge  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  exhibit  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Road 
Builders’  Association  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  14 
to  17,  and  it  brought  results  for  over  twenty-two  hundred  car¬ 
nations  were  given  away,  every  recipient  registering  and  tak¬ 
ing  time  to  closely  examine  the  splendid  exhibit.  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Dunn,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  inventor  of  the  brick,  and  Mr.  W. 
T.  Blackburn,  of  Paris,  Ilk,  were  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  and 
spent  a  very  busy  week,  answering  questions  and  pointing  out 
the  merits  of  the  new  type  of  vitrified  lug  brick,  which  has 


this  brick,  namely,  The  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville, 
Ill.;  The  Patterson  Clay  Products  Company,  Clearfield,  Pa.; 
The  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.; 
The  Kushequa  Brick  Company,  Kushequa,  Pa.;  The  Sterling 
Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  the  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Corry,  Pa.,  and  the  United  Brick  Company,  Conneaut, 
Ohio.  While  only  two  manufacturers  produced  wire-cut  lug 
blocks  in  the  territory  embracing  Western  New  York,  West¬ 
ern  Pensylvania  and  Northeastern  Ohio,  last  year,  four  others 
in  the  same  territory  were  added  during  the  present  year,  a 
pretty  good  evidence  of  their  success.  Over  four  hundred 
cities  and  towns  have  included  the  Dunn  wire-cut  lug  brick  in 
their  specifications,  and  many  prominent  brick  man  have  ap¬ 
proved  it,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  large  number 
of  them  will  be  makign  the  same  in  1912. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  clay 


The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.’s  Exhibit  at  American  G-ood  Roads  Convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  paving  brick  world  and  is 
being  adopted  by  many  of  the  paving  brick  companies.  Many 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick  attended  this  convention  and 
were  so  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Dunn’s  unique  method 
of  advertising  that  they  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  posies 
and  made  the  exhibition  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  fine 
displays  made. 

We  give  an  illustration  showing  the  Dunn  exhibit  and  the 
young  lady  in  charge  with  her  jars  of  carnations.  The  sample 
pavement  shown  in  the  picture  was  laid  with  Dunn  wire-cut 
lug  brick,  made  at  the  plant  of  the  United  Brick  Company,  at 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  Sample  of  the  Dunn  wire-cut  lug  brick  made 
by  the  Sterling  Brick  Company,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.;  the  Reynolds¬ 
ville  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Reynoldsville,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Corry,  Pa.,  were  also  on  display. 

Seven  prominent  brick  companies  are  now  manufacturing 


industry  in  the  capacity  of  workman,  foreman  and  superin¬ 
tendent  in  a  brick  factory,  then  machinist,  erecting  mechanic, 
salesman  and  accountant  in  a  factory  where  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  was  manufactured  exclusively,  and  finally  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  a  paving  brick  plant,  and  street  paving  con¬ 
tractor.  For  a  number  of  years  he  held  the  opinion  that  re¬ 
pressed  paving  brick,  which  he  had  previously  considered  the 
best  paving  material,  had  many  disadvantages  which  could  be 
overcome  if  a  wire-cut  lug  brick  could  be  used.  He  therefore 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  wire-cut  lug  and  invented  a  simple 
method  of  deflecting  the  wires  during  the  process  of  cutting 
the  original  brick,  thus  placing  lugs  or  ribs  on  the  wire-cut 
surface  of  the  brick.  The  invention  is  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
important  that  manufacturers  wonder  that  the  idea  was  not 
worked  out  years  ago.  Mr.  Dunn  claims  that  the  wire-cut  lug 
brick  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  repressed  brick  with  none 
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cf  what  he  styles  the  disadvantages.  His  views  on  the  subject 
are  plainly  set  forth  in  his  advertisement  on  page  683  of  this 
issue.  Interested  readers  are  requested  to  write  the  company 
for  one  of  their  recent  pamphlets. 


"Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


HE  LAST  BURNINGS  of  the  season  are  in 
sheds  at  Hackensack.  Seldom  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  brick  so  late  as  has  been 
the  case  this  year.  Indeed,  manufacturers 
have  usually  closed  their  plants  long  be¬ 
fore  this,  but  business  improved  somewhat 
late  this  year  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
movement  all  through  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the 
•early  portion  of  December.  Prices  have  ruled  about  as  they 
were  reported  last  month.  The  advance  in  New  York  helped 
makers  here  and  the  situation  is  considerably  better  than 
it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  The  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  ten  days  of  December,  when 
it  turned  cold  and  some  snow  fell,  but  it  warmed  up  after¬ 
ward,  enabling  those  manufacturers  who  still  had  burnings 
ready  to  get  them  done  without  difficulty. 

Without  knowing  all  the  details  of  the  season,  it  is  safe 


to  say  that  the  estimate  made  early  in  the  spring  that 
73,000,000  would  be  turned  out  along  the  Hackensack  has  been 
amply  fulfilled.  Probably  the  total  will  go  over  that.  Prices 
have  been  fair  and  movement  has  taken  out  about  everything 
as  fast  as  it  was  made.  Nearly  all  manufacturers  speak  in 
favorable  terms  of  the  season  now  closing. 

In  the  Raritan  section,  business  is  unusually  good  for  the 
season.  The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.  is  the  large  factor  in  that 
region.  They  have  a  steam  dryer  in  operation  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  their  plant  all  winter  at  perhaps  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  full  capacity  Last  season  the  percentage  was 
much  lower,  though  they  ran  all  winter.  The  company  re¬ 
ports  some  good  contracts  which  call  for  delivery  during  the 
winter,  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  put  its  plant  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  fulfill  them. 

In  the  Perth  Amboy  district  the  conditions  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  season.  Business  has  been  generally  good  and 
there  has  been  a  large  output  from  all  the  plants.  Demand 
has  continued  active  right  up  to  the  close  of  the  season  and 
is  now  much  more  important  than  ordinarily  at  this  season. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  reports  of  nearly  all  concerns,  brick 
has  been  coming  into  its  own  in  all  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  Jersey  of  late.  The  season  just  closing  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  for  years. 

The  Great  Eastern  Clay  Company,  of  South  River,  makers 
of  chimney  brick,  report  the  close  of  a  prosperous  season. 
Their  product  was  sold  over  a  much  wider  territory  than  for¬ 
merly.  This  firm  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  brick 
and  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  wide  market.  The  quality  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  unusually  good  for  the  purpose. 

The  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  the 
same  town,  is  doing  an  excellent  business.  It  has  employed 
more  than  one  hundred  hands  all  the  season  and  its  plants 
have  been  worked  to  their  capacity.  Its  product  is  in  in¬ 
creasing  demand  by  consumers  and  business  grows  steadily 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  excellence  of  its  output. 

The  Stegmayer  Enameled  Brick  Company,  of  South  Am¬ 
boy,  has  had  a  good  season  and  sees  promise  of  good  things 
ahead  for  firms  in  their  line  of  business.  Conditions  have 
been  favorable  and  the  output  of  the  firm  has  been  larger 
than  formerly.  Demand  increases  steadily  and  the  excellence 
of  the  product  insures  a  continuation  of  the  present  satis¬ 
factory  conditions. 

There  are  four  firms  in  Trenton  making  front  brick. 
Applegate  &  Co.,  employing  about  seventy-five  hands;  Dona- 
hoe  &  Nolan,  about  the  same;  Fell  &  Roberts,  about  eighty 
to  ninety,  and  the  Trenton  Red  Front  Brick  Works,  with 


about  fifty  at  work.  All  these  have  been  working  to  full 
capacity  all  summer  and  are  closing  a  busy  and  profitable 
season.  They  have  turned  out  on  an  average  more  than 
heretofore  and  the  sale  has  been  more  rapid.  They  are  quite 
ready  to  agree  that  the  new  publicity  plan  for  arousing  inter¬ 
est  in  brick  has  had  its  influence  already.  They  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  continuation  of  the  present  satisfactory  conditions. 

The  Bridgeton  Brick  Company,  of  Bridgeton,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  red  pressed  stock,  have  been  turning  out  all  their 
plant  would  allow  throughout  the  season.  They  make  a  high- 
class  of  goods  and  the  sale  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  late,  co¬ 
incident,  perhaps,  with  the  general  development  in  demand  for 
various  classes  of  brick  which  has  characterized  recent 
months.  Their  orders  will  consume  their  entire  product,  so 
they  will  start  next  year  without  old  stock  on  hand. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  is  driven  with  orders 
at  both  its  Keasby  and  Lorrillard  plants.  The  increase  in 
demand  for  fireproofing  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  it.  This  firm  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  business  to  a  high  state  of  proficiency  and  is 
able  to  supply  immense  quantities  of  fireproofing  at  short 
notice.  They  have  been  compelled  to  keep  increasing  their 
plants  and  otherwise  providing  for  increased  output.  The  sea¬ 
son  just  passed  has  been  the  best  in  their  history  and  they 
anticipate  still  better  business  during  the  year  to  come. 
Fireproofing  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
all  sorts  of  building  construction,  even  the  small  residences 
sharing  in  this  requirement.  So  many  city  ordinances  re¬ 
quire  fireproof  or  slow  burning  construction  that  this  branch 
of  the  clay  industry  has  received  an  impetus  which  will  be 
of  vast  benefit  to  manufacturers  in  the  future.  A.  L.  B. 


THE  HAIGH  CONTINUOUS  KILN  POPULAR  WITH  USERS. 


Mr.  Hervey  Haigh,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  inventor  of  the  Haigh 
continuous  kiln,  reports  that  he  has  recently  sold  one  of  his 
kilns  to  the  Albion  Shale  Brick  Company,  which  has  one  of 
the  finest  brickyards  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Haigh  has  installed  his 
kilns  on  many  brickyards  throughout  the  land,  and  is  the 
recipient  of  many  commendatory  letters  from  satisfied  users. 
We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  two  recent  communications 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  kiln  users:  one  from  John  W. 
Sibley,  the  popular  treasurer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  who  recently 
celebrated  the  opening  of  his  new  plant  at  Sibleyville,  Ala., 
and  the  other  from  a  Texas  brick  manufacturer. 

Office  of  the  Sibley  Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company. 

Dear  Mr.  Haigh: 

I  was  up  at  the  factory  last  week  and  saw  the  first  chamber 
of  the  Haigh  kiln  that  was  burned,  and  the  results  were  far 
beyond  my  anticipation.  Your  kiln  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  burning  our  shale.  Of  course,  this  first  kiln  will 
not  give  us  any  accurate  idea  as  to  the  saving  in  fuel  and 
labor,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  going  to  be  a  big  saving  for  us. 
The  kiln  has  worked  smoothly  right  from  the  start,  without  a 
hitch,  and  I  think  you  are  going  to  be  proud  of  it  when  we 
have  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  here  in  1913.  The  kiln  will 
be  a  big  show  place  for  you,  as  well  as  for  us. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  W.  Sibley,  President. 

Office  of  the  Wise  County  Brick  Company. 

Bridgeport,  Texas. 

Dear  Mr.  Haigh: 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  are  handing  you 
herewith  check  to  balance  our  account  for  drawings,  specifi¬ 
cations  and  rights  for  your  system  of  continuous  kiln.  In 
this  connection  we  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  many  courte¬ 
sies  extended.  Our  relations  with  you  have  been  very  pleasant, 
indeed;  and  the  kiln  is  a  fuel  saver. 

Business  conditions  have  been  such  here  that  we  have  not 
been  crowded  with  orders  this  year;  but,  even  under  these 
conditions,  we  are  now  adding  four  additional  chambers  to 
the  kiln,  which  will  then  give  us  twenty-four  chambers. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wise  County  Brick  Company. 

J.  V.  Montrief,  Secretary. 
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Failure  of  Reinforced  Concrete 


DREADFUL  TOLL  OF  DEATH  AND  DESTRUCTION  AGAIN  RESULTS  FROM  THE 

USE  OF  THIS  TREACHEROUS  MATERIAL. 


ANOTHER  CONCRETE  FAILURE. 


SHORTLY  AFTER  ONE  o’clock  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  December  6,  the  three  story  addition  to  the 
Prest-O-Lite  office  building  on  South  street,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  collapsed,  burying  over  forty  workmen,  of  whom 
ten  are  dead,  while  several  of  the  survivors  are  so  seriously 
injured  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  recover. 

The  new  addition  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  two 
stories  had  been  completed  and  the  third  story  was  well 
under  way.  The  entire  structure  was  of  reinforced  concrete. 
The  whistle  calling  the  men  to  their  employment  at  the  close 


and  was  quickly  replaced.  This  floor  had  not  been  properly 
supported. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
this  most  recent  concrete  failure,  the  expert  engineers  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  collapse  was  due  to  poor  concrete  work  and  the 
fact  that  the  concrete  was  being  poured  during  weather  un¬ 
suited  for  such  work. 

It  has  been  proven  that  a  poor  mixture  was  used  in  the 
first  place.  Large  chunks  of  concrete  are  found  in  the  ruins 
covered  with  loose  sand.  In  the  concrete  lumps  are  to  be  seen 
rocks  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  The  changing  weather  had  an. 
important  part  in  the  failure  too,  for  the  concrete  was  poured 


Two  Views  Showing  Destruction  Wrought  by  Collapse  of  Concrete  Building  in  Indianapolis,  December  6. 


of  the  noon  hour  had  just  blown.  Men  came  from  their 
lunches  and  clambered  up  the  ladders  to  their  places.  Some 
had  just  picked  up  their  tools  and  the  clang  of  the  first  ham¬ 
mers  echoed  through  the  neighborhood,  when,  with  a  grating 
crash,  the  central  part  of  the  concrete  structure  gave  way. 
It  was  followed  by  the  cries  of  the  workmen,  shouting  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  one  another  as  they  rushed  blindly  about  searching 
for  a  place  of  safety.  The  crash  was  over  in  a  moment,  forty 
men  were  buried  under  the  heap  of  twisted  iron,  broken  con¬ 
crete,  sand  and  dirt,  while  several  of  the  workmen  were 
thrown  to  the  street  to  safety  but  badly  bruised  and  injured. 

Shrieks  of  the  men  pinned  under  the  ruins  aroused  the 
neighborhood  and  nurses  and  attendants  at  the  St.  Vincent’s 
hospital  close  by  hastened  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm  and 
lend  assistance.  Many  workmen  engaged  on  the  north  wing 
of  the  plant  which  was  not  yet  completed,  scurried  down  lad¬ 
ders  to  the  ground  and  immediately  set  to  work  aiding  in  the 
rescuing  of  their  fellow  workmen  buried  in  the  wreckage. 

This  terrible  disaster  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  acci¬ 
dents  recorded  in  the  history  of  Indianapolis,  but  is  only  one 
of  many  concrete  failures  that  have  occurred  in  the  Hoosier 
capital.  Only  a  short  time  previous  to  this  accident,  the  top 
floor  of  the  Hume-Mansur  building,  Indianapolis’  newest  office 
building,  just  being  completed,  fell  in  but  did  little  damage 


on  a  very  cold  day,  which  was  followed  by  several  days  of 
thawing  weather. 

So  clear  is  the  proof  that  concrete  will  not  stand  winter 
weather  that  the  city  officials  have  demanded  that  all  work 
on  other  concrete  buildings  being  erected  in  the  city  at  this 
time,  be  stopped  until  a  thorough  examination  can  be  made 
by  the  inspectors  and  critics. 

In  commenting  on  the  disaster,  the  Indianapolis  Sun,  under 
date  of  December  10,  prints  the  following  trite  summary  of 
the  case: 

“Is  That  All? 

“On  last  Monday  a  concrete  building,  in  course  of  erection 
in  Indianapolis,  collapsed,  causing  tbe  death  of  nine  workmen 
and  injuring  many  others. 

“The  permit  for  the  building  called  for  a  two-story  struc¬ 
ture,  but  without  any  authority  w’hatever,  or  even  notification 
to  the  building  department,  the  contractors  went  ahead  and 
built  a  three-story  structure. 

“The  building  had  not  been  inspected  by  the  building  de¬ 
partment  for  two  weeks  preceding  the  disaster. 

“Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  collapse,  in¬ 
cluding  the  overloading  of  the  roof,  the  removal  of  the  forms 
into  which  the  concrete  was  poured  before  the  concrete  was 
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sufficienly  hardened,  a  defect  in  the  plan,  and  the  use  of  mate¬ 
rials  of  poor  quality. . 

“Somewhere  along  the  line  there  was  criminal  negligence, 
and  nine  lives  was  the  awful  price  that  was  paid. 

“Saturday  the  building  inspector  made  affidavit,  charging 
the  contractors  with  violation  of  the  building  ordinance.  The 
minimum  fine  for  violation  of  the  ordinance  in  question  is 
$10,  and  the  maximum  fine  is  $100. 

“Is  that  all?’’ 

We  wonder  how  long  the  American  people  will  stand  for 
this  inexcusable  slaughter  of  people.  There  have  been  many 
•  concrete  failures  during  the  past  year,  most  of  them  crushing 
out  scores  of  lives.  The  Austin  dam,  the  collapsed  four-story 
concrete  building  in  Cleveland  and  the  Buffalo  disaster  are 
three  concrete  failures  that  most  of  us  well  remember;  and 
these  have  all  occurred  within  the  past  year. 

In  condemning  poorly-constructed  concrete  buildings,  we 


had  the  following  to  say  in  our  issue  of  last  December,  which 
is  well  worth  repeating: 

“It  has  been  demonstrated,  for  one  thing,  that  while  con¬ 
crete  may  be  more  or  less  carelessly  handled  in  real  hot 
weather,  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  material  when  the  raw, 
damp  weather  of  fall  and  spring  sets  in,  and  is  absolutely 
worthless  in  cold  weather  as  a  structural  element.  Another 
lesson  which  has  been  taught  is  that  there  is  no  economy  in 
concrete  construction,  as  compared  to  brick  and  steel.  It  is 
true  that  sometimes  the  buildings  can  be  put  up  cheaper,  but 
the  problem  is  to  keep  them  standing.  Put  up  with  honest 
labor,  honestly  paid,  concrete  is  dear  all  the  way  through. 
With  enough  steel  to  carry  the  stresses  independent  of  the 
concrete  reinforcement  and  with  a  squad  of  inspectors  armed 
with  sections  of  gas  pipes  and  sand  bags  on  the  job,  concrete 
in  the  hands  of  the  average  building  workman  is  perhaps  a 


safe  proposition.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  it  will  never 
replace  good,  solid  brick  construction  work  as  long  as  the 
conditions  are  relatively  the  same  as  they  are  now.” 


CONCRETE  HIT  HARD. 


At  Kearney,  N.  J.,  the  citizens  have  expressed  Ter y 
strong  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  erect  a  concrete  school.  The  citizens  asked 
the  board  to  reconsider  its  action,  but  instead  of  doing  so  it 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  board  of  estimate  to  approp¬ 
riate  $108,000  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  building. 

The  citizens  held  a  meeting  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  raise  money  to  pay  lawyers’  fees  in  fighting  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  citizens  want  a  brick  building  and  they  propose 
to  carry  the  matter  to  the  courts  before  they  give  up  in  their 
contentions.  They  are  very  emphatic  in  their  declarations 


regarding  concrete,  and  so  far  absolutely  refuse  to  consider 
the  matter.  They  will  proceed  with  injunctions  before  they 
allow  a  cement  structure  to  be  erected. 

Concrete  is  getting  hit  pretty  hard  in  New  Jersey  of  late. 
There  have  been  other  attempts  of  the  same  character  thwart¬ 
ed  by  vigorous  work  on  the  part  of  objectors,  and  in  this 
instance  it  seems  as  though  the  board  of  education  will  be 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  continuously  confronted  with  injunctions 
or  other  equally  unpleasant  legal  complications. 


Wherever  a  really  progressive  idea  in  farming  takes  hold 
of  the  people  it  generally  means  an  enlarged  market  for  drain 
tile,  and  where  the  drain  tile  idea  has  not  been  hooked  into 
other  progressive  ones  it  is  up  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
product  to  hook  it  on  and  tell  the  farmers  something. 
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Lead  less  Glazes: — Dr.  A.  Rerge  has  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  borazite  and  strontium  carbonate.  He  obtained 
very  clear  glazes  by  cone  04.  The  glaze  starts  to  mature 
.  by  cone  010.;  The  folj^wing  mixture  was  used:  100  parts 
borazite,  220  parts  feldspar,  70  parts  of  flint  and  130  parts 
of  strontium  carbonate. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  38,  1911. 


Women  Labor  in  Germany. — According  to  a  new  law 
regulation  which  will  be  put  in  force  on  April  1,  1912,  the 
employment  of  women  is  entirely  prohibited  in  the  handling 
of  building  materials.  Further,  the  employment  of  women 
in  clay  pits,  brick  yards  and  other  clay  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  is  again  very  much  reduced,  and  the  total  prohi¬ 
bition  of  such  labor  is  these  establishments  will  be  put  in 
force  on  April  1,  1915. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  93,  1911. 


The  Laying  of  Roofing  Tiles. — In  Germany  the  use  of 
roofing  tiles  is  very  extensive.  Many  patented  styles  of 
roofing  tiles  are  used,  and  among  these  the  interlocking  ones 
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the  same,  wrhile  the  export  to  the  United  States  amounts 
only  to  the  required  amount  of  400  carloads  per  month. 
There  were  months  in  the  past  that  this  export  amounted  to 
twice  and  three  times  this  required  amount. — Tonind.  Z. 
No.  99,  1911. 

Plaster  Moulds  for  Roofing  Tiles. — When  the  plaster 
molds  crack  and  break  after  making  four  or  five  tiles,  the 
fault  is  in  the  iron  outside  mould.  This  mould  is  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  pressure,  and  the  plaster  mould  showrs 
the  crack  on  that  account.  The  plaster  should  he  of  the 
very  .best  kind,  and  should  not  be  used  for  several  days  after 
being  cast.  The  addition  of  hair  to  the  plaster  will  increase 
the  strength  of  the  mould. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  102,  1911. 


The  Cooling  of  Pottery  Kilns. — The  use  of  fans  in  order 
to  cool  pottery  kilns  has  been  adopted  by  several  firms. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cooling  does  not  g<5  too  fast, 
as  otherwise  the  ware  will  get  airchecked,  and  the  saggers 
will  not  stand  the  quick  change  of  temperature.  The  hot 
air  from  the  cooling  kilns  can  be  used  for  drying  the  ware, 
or  for  warming  up  the  factory  rooms.  Another  use  of  the 
fan  is  that,  after  the  kiln  is  drawn,  the  fan  can  be  kept  go¬ 
ing  and  will  materially  cool  the  inside  of  the  kiln,  which 
makes  it  more  advantageous  for  the  kiln  setters,  as  they 
will  not  have  to  work  in  a  very  hot  kiln. — Keramische 
Rundschau  No.  40,  1911. 


Terra  Cotta  or  Glazed  Tile  Clamp. — The  trouble  of  fasten¬ 
ing  tiles  has  been  some  drawback  in  their  use.  Mr.  Bruno 
Mehlau,  of  Breslau,  has  patented,  under  German  patent  No. 


are  in  great  demand.  The  cut  shown  herewith  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  method  employed  in  laying  these  tiles  on  the 
roof.  The  slats  are  twelve  inches  apart,  and  it  takes  twenty- 
four  tiles  to  every  square  meter  (10%  sq.  ft.)  of  roof  space. 
— Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  66,  1911. 


Improvements  in  the  German  Pottery  Industry. — The  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  statistic  department  of  the  German  government 
show  that  the  pottery  industry  for  the  first  half  year  of  1911 
was  better  than  it  has  been  since  1907.  The  exportation  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  24,193,200  kilos, 
which  was  1,731,700  kilos  more  than  in  190-7,  and  was  3,238,000 
kilos  more  than  last  year.  The  value  of  the  exported  goods 
increased  from  1,647  million  marks  in  1907  to  1,874  million 
marks  for  the  first  part  of  1911. — Keramische  Rundschau 
No.  37,  1911. 


A  French  Token  of  Friendship. — The  French  government 
will  present  to  each  of  the  governments  of  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway  a  magnificent  Sevres  porcelain  vase.  It  will  be 
a  token  of  friendship  of  France  to  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  and  at  the  same  time  a  tribute  to  the  ceramic  industry 
of  France,  by  the  choice  of  a  porcelain  vase.  The  vases, 
will  be  made  by  the  National  Manufactory  of  Sevres,  and 
they  will  be  decorated  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique  No.  18,  1911. 


The  Export  of  Magnesite. — The  Austrian  magnesite  mines 
have  been  only  partly  operated  for  the  past  half  year.  The 
demand  for  .the  product  on  the  European  continent  is  about 


234,695,  an  iron  clamp  which  will  lock  the  tile  tight,  as  the 
cut  plainly  shows. — Sprechsaal  No.  31,  1911. 


The  Making  of  Machine  Made  Saggers. — The  manufac¬ 
turing  of  saggers  by  machine  has  proven  a  great  success, 
and  an  experienced  sagger-maker  will  make  200  saggers, 
measuring  14  inches  diameter  and  4  inches  high.  The  price 
paid  for  making  the  same  is  2  marks  ($0.48)  per  100.  The 
sagger  clay  must  be  delivered  close  to  the  machine.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  the  sagger  the  price  paid  in  piece  work 
varies.  For  saggers  8  inches  high  the  price  is  3.50  marks 
($0.84).  The  machine-made  saggers  have  proven  just  as 
good  as  the  hand-made  ones.  More  care  should  be  taken 
in  drying  the  machine-made  ones,  as  they  will  crack  easier. — 
Sprechsaal  No.  34,  1911. 


Higher  Prices  for  Firebrick. — The  bad  condition  in  which 
the  fireclay  products  and  fire  brick  business  has  been  in 
'Germany  in  the  last  year  on  account  of  the  low  prices  paid 
for  the  finished  materials,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  united 
action  of  the  manufacturers.  They  decided  in  a  meeting 
held  on  June  24  last  to  raise  the  prices  ten  per  cent,  this 
raise  to  go  into  effect  at  once. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  79,  1911. 


The  Checking  of  the  Daily  Production. — There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  devices  for  the  automatic  counting  of  the  brick  or  tiles 
which  have  been  made  per  day  by  brick  machines.  Such 
devices  are  very  useful  checks  on  the  employes  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  careful  in  the  handling  of  the  made  product. 
The  device  can  either  be  adjusted  to  the  cutting  table  or  to 
the  elevator  which  handles  the  products,  or  on  the  cars  when 
they  are  run  to  the  dryer. — Tonind.  Z.  Z.  No.  80,  1911. 
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Wiitten  for  The  Ci-ay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


ITH  THE  YEAR  1911  drawing  rapidly  to 
a  close,  builders  and  contractors  in  this  city 
are  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  record  which  has  been  made.  Although 
not  as  great  a  number  of  very  large  projects 
have  been  gotten  under  way  this  year,  busi¬ 
ness  is  fully  as  good  as  in  former  years.  In¬ 
numerable  small  projects  have  been  started. 
The  volume  of  home  building  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  large,  and  will  amount  to  several  million  dollars. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  building  reports  of  the  present 
year  has  been  the  increased  use  of  brick  and  similar  fireproof 
materials.  The  extension  of  the  fire  limits  to  a  number  of 
sections  of  the  city  has  compelled  the  builders  of  stores  and 
similar  structures  to  use  fireproof  materials.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  used  for  facing  purposes  has 
been  brick.  There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  class 
of  brick  used  also.  Comparatively  little  common  brick  is 
seen  in  Cleveland  these  days.  The  majority  of  builders  are 
using  facing  brick  of  good  quality. 

The  building  supply  men  who  represent  the  various  brick 
companies  of  this  city,  in  addition  to  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  volume  of  business  for  1911  express  the  opinion  al¬ 


most  to  a  man  that  the  year  1912  will  see  an  even  larger 
amount  of  building  done. 

Already  a  number  of  good  sized  projects  are  under  way, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  build¬ 


ing  line  in  this  city  next  year.  The  use  of  terra  cotta  in  com¬ 
mercial  structures  has  increased  wonderfully  over  last  year. 
Cleveland  has  had  erected  several  of  its  finest  buildings  at  that 
time,  and  they  have  been  faced  with  beautiful  white  glazed 
terra  cotta. 


Considerable  interest  is  being  displayed  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  Statler  hotel,  a  building  costing  $2,000,000  exclusive 
of  the  furnishings  which  are  to  cost  $6,000,000.  The  building 
is  being  constructed  of  brick  and  stone;  stone  being  used  for 
the  first  three  or  four  stories,  with  brick  above.  A  beautiful 
chocolate  red  colored  face  brick  is  being  used.  Thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  hollow  tile  are  being  used  in  the  floors  and 
walls  of  this  building,  while  considerable  white  glazed  brick 
will  be  used  in  various  places  throughout. 

Just  across  the  road  splendid  progress  is  being  made  with 
the  new  six-story  mercantile  building  for  the  Commercial 
Building  Co.  The  entire  front  of  this  building  is  being  faced 
with  white  glazed  terra  cotta,  while  the  structural  work  is 
of  steel,  concrete,  and  hollow  clay  tile.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  new  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  new  fourteen-story  Athletic  Club 
building  has  been  completed  and  it  has  just  been  dedicated 
and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  finest  club  buildings  in  the  world. 
It,  too,  is  faced  with  white  terra  cotta,  while  the  side  and  rear 
walls  are  faced  with  an  attractive  gray  colored  brick.  Consid¬ 
erable  white  glazed  terra  cotta  is  used  for  interior  finish. 

Active  progress  is  being  made  with  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  new  $1,000,000  hospital  building  for  St.  John’s  hospital 
on  Detroit  avenue.  A  committee  of  prominent  citizens  is  now 
very  busy  collecting  the  necessary  funds.  Architect  W.  S. 
Lougee  has  about  completed  the  plans  for  a  fire  proof  structure 
containing  about  100  rooms.  It  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  be  proceeded  with  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit  next  spring. 

Plans  have  been  filed  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  part  of  the 
Hollendon  hotel  in  this  city.  Glazed  brick  and  terra  cotta  will 
be  used  for  the  exterior  walls.  The  building  will  be  nine 
stories  high,  and  will  replace  that  section  now  facing  East 
Sixth  street.  Plans  for  the  improvement  have  been  prepared 
by  Architect  G.  F.  Hammond. 

One  of  the  biggest  building  projects  for  next  year  which 


has  yet  developed  is  a  new  hotel  building  for  the  site  of  the 
present  Forest  City  House  on  the  west  side  of  the  Public 
Square.  The  new  building  will  probably  be  twelve  stories 
high,  and  is  expected  to  cost  about  $1,500,000  when  completed. 
The  structure  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Square  Realty  Co.,  in 
which  some  very  prominent  Cleveland  capitalists  are  inter¬ 
ested.  The  new  building  will  be  fireproof  and  will  be  of  the 
highest  type  of  construction  throughout.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  exterior  walls  will  be  of  terra  cotta  and  brick. 

A  new  theater  is  to  be  built  on  Woodland  avenue  at  East 
Twenty-eighth  street,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Ohio  theater. 
The  building  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  and  will  have  an 
auditorium  seating  1,400  people.  The  building  has  been 
planned  by  Architect  N.  N.  Gleichman.  The  building  is  to 

fire  proof,  and  is  to  conform  with  the  new  state  buildine 
code,  which  insures  its  safety  and  sanitary  conditions.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in 
the  new  year. 

The  J.  F.  Aring  Construction  Co.  is  making  a  good  progress 
with  the  New  Glenville  M.  E.  Church.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  consists  of  gray  Darlington  brick,  and  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  The  Quiesser-Bliss  Co.  It  was  planned  by  archi¬ 
tects  Mouer  &  Mills. 

One  of  the  largest  brick  contracts  made  here  recently  was 
let  to  the  Cleveland  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  which  is  to 
furnish  facing  brick  for  a  group  of  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
Euclid  avenue  and  Noble  road  by  the  National  Electric  Lamp 
Association.  The  same  firm  also  has  the  contract  for  the 
furnishing  of  terra  cotta  for  this  entire  group  of  buildings. 
The  Cleveland  Material  Co.  has  closed  a  contract  for  the  terra 
cotta  to  be  used  in  the  new  May-Zanzerle  building  on  Euclid 
avenue,  opposite  East  Seventeenth  street.  A  granite  base  is 
to  be  used  with  terra  cotta  above. 

The  mammoth  new  warehouse  on  West  Ninth  street,  which 
has  just  been  completed  for  the  Wm.  Edwards  Company,  has 
tlTe  brick  supplied  by  The  Quiesser-Bliss  Company. 

The  west  side  of  the  city  has  been  having  a  great  number 
of  active  building  operations  going  on  during  the  past  year. 

A  new  apartment  building  is  being  erected  on  West  Sev¬ 
enty-fifth  street  for  C.  Nelis.  Plans  call  for  four  stories,  eight 
suites,  brick  building.  A  new  brick  school  house,  costing  $45,- 
000,  is  to  be  built  for  the  St.  Philomena’s  parish,  at  Euclid  and 
Wellsley  avenue.  East  Cleveland.  The  building  will  contain 
twelve  rooms  seating  fifty  students  each.  Plans  for  the  struc¬ 
ture  have  been  prepared  by  Fountain  &  Maratz. 

An  oil  well  was  discovered  on  the  property  of  the  Newburg 
Brick  &  Clay  Company  about  a  month  ago  and  has  developed 
into  a  good  producing  well.  During  the  month,  pumps  and 
equipment  were  furnished,  and  the  well  produced  during  the 
first  twelve  hours  it  was  worked  a  great  quantity  of  oil.  A 
number  of  other  wells  are  being  drilled  in  the  vicinity,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  the  Metropolitan  Brick  Company’s  property  a  short 
distance  away.  It  is  believed  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
an  oil  boom  in  the  neighborhood. 

W.  P.  Blair  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  for  High¬ 
way  Improvements  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  latter 
part  of  November. 

Osnaburg  Brick  Company,  of  Osnaburg,  Ohio,  is  evidently 
flourishing,  for  during  the  past  month  it  increased  its  capital 
from  $25,000  to  $35,000. 

The  Builders’  Exchange  held  its  annual  election  of  officers 
during  the  past  month.  J.  C.  Skeele  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  E.  E.  Tere;  E.  A.  Roberts  was  again  chosen  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Exchange  now  has  four  hun¬ 
dred  members,  and  is  in  a  splendid  financial  condition,  having 
about  $22,000  to  its  credit  in  the  bank. 

Buckeye. 


Generally  there  is  the  most  kiln  waste  and  money  waste, 
too,  where  there  is  the  most  soft  brick.  Avoid  them  all 
you  can. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay-Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1 8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Brick-Handling  Method  and  Pallet:  William  H.  Francis, 
of  Cherryvale,  Kansas.  1,005,013.  Patented  October  3,  1911. 
This  improved  method  of  handling  brick  consists  in  providing 
a  pallet  and  arranging  thereon  a  course  of  brick  (12)  set  on 
edge,  and  inclined.  The  other  bricks  are  then  laid  across 
and  supported  by  the  lower  course  and  a  pivoted  support  (14). 
The  whole  stack  may  now  be  lifted  onto  a  truck  and  carried 


to  any  desired  destination.  It  will  then  be  obvious  that  by 
giving  a  slight  push  to  the  stack  the  bottom  bricks  (12)  will 
be  tilted  over  onto  their  flat  side,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations,  with  the  courses  resting  upon  them,  free  of  the 
pallet. 

Metal  Facing  for  Bricks:  Lowry  Sexton,  of  The  Dalles, 
Oregon.  1,006,298.  Patented  October  17,  1911. — This  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  a  metallic  facing  for  bricks,  building  blocks 
and  the  like,  the  object  of  the  invention  being  to  provide  an 
ornamental  metallic  face  for  building  blocks  or  bricks  which 
may  be  slipped  over  the  exposed  side  edge  or  end  of  the  brick 
and  held  in  position  by  the  mortar  between  the  surfaces  of 
adjoining  bricks. 

A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  simple, 
inexpensive  and  durable  metallic  facing  which  is  adapted  to 
be  firmly  bound  in  place  by  the  mortar  and  provides  for  the 


effective  overlapping  of  the  adjacent  ends  of  the  facings  at 
the  corners  and  the  passage  of  the  mortar  between  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  bricks  at  points  adjacent  the  abutting  ends  of  the 
facing. 

Marker  for  Brickmaking  Machines:  George  W.  Rathfon, 
of  Brazil,  Indiana.  1,004,818.  Patented  October  3,  1911. — 
This  is  an  attachment  to  brickmolding  machines  designed  for 
imparting  to  the  surface  of  the  bricks  a  roughened  or  other¬ 
wise  fanciful  appearance.  The  attachment  consists  of  spiked 
rollers  mounted  in  the  frame  and  rotated  by  means  of  suit¬ 


able  gearing.  These  rollers  are  so  locked  as  to  engage  the 
surfaces  of  the  column  of  clay  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 

Apparatus  for  Molding  Automatically  Ceramic  Tiles  with 
Flanged  Edges  for  Embedment  in  Plaster:  Andre  Weill,  of 
Brussels,  Belgium.  1,005,383.  Patented  October  10,  1911. — 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  improved  press 
for  making  tiles  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  burr  on 
the  front  surface  thereof.  For  a  full  understanding  of  the 
invention  those  interested  should  obtain  a  complete  copy  of 
the  patent. 

Building  Block:  William  C.  Denison,  of  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  assignor  to  the  Ohio  Clay  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a  corporation  of  Ohio.  13,299.  Reissued  October  17,  1911. 
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This  patent  covers  a  hollow  building  block  of  improved  de¬ 
sign,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration.  Many  advantages 
as  to  strength  and  convenience  of  laying  are  claimed  for  this 
block. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HERE  HAS  been  quite  an  investigation  in 
progress  during  the  past  month  before  the 
board  of  public  works  as  to  the  merits  of  con¬ 
crete  sewers,  as  compared  with  vitrified  clay 
pipe.  Some  complaint  was  made  about  the 
fact  that  specifications  were  not  made  broad 
enough  to  include  concrete  as  well  as  clay  pipe  when  sewer 
work  was  advertised,  and  so  the  board  opened  up  the  matter 
and  one  member  was  asked  to  investigate  and  make  report  to 
the  full  board.  He  found  that  he  had  undertaken  a  big  job, 
so  reported  to  the  board  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  before  the  entire  board. 
This  was  done.  At  first  it  was  expected  that  an  afternoon 
would  be  all  the  time  it  would  take,  but  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  evening,  and  then  to  the  next  day,  and  it  drug 
along  for  several  days,  much  interest  being  taken  on  both 
sides.  Finally,  the  board  agreed  to  make  the  specifications 
broad  enough  to  include  both  kinds  of  bids,  but  that  the 
board  would  reserve  the  right  to  award  the  contract  for  which¬ 
ever  material  it  considered  the  best,  regardless  of  price. 

There  has  been  a  considerably  better  demand  for  brick 
in  this  city  of  late,  in  fact  the  demand  is  quite  good  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  the  supply  continues  to  be  so  great 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  anything  like  a  stiffening  of  prices. 
Contractors  are  generally  getting  their  work  in  shape  for 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  had  several  cold 
spells  before  Christmas,  when  we  generally  have  the  first  one 
between  Christmas  and  New  Years,  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  hard  winter. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  brick  is  bound  to  hold  the  price 
down  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  hardly  expected  that 
there  will  be  anything  like  good  prices  realized  for  brick 
before  the  spring  rush  of  building  begins. 

Brick  men  seem  to  generally  believe  that  the  coming  year 
will  be  up  to  the  average  in  the  matter  of  building  in  this 
city,  and  possibly  ahead  of  the  average,  as  politics  will 
hardly  cut  much  figure  with  us  out  here  away  from  the  big 
factories  which  would  be  affected  by  tariff  changes,  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  surrounding  country  have  been  good.  The  new 
union  depot,  which  is  now  under  course  of  construction,  is 
bound  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  general  building  here, 
and  especially  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  depot. 
The  piers  are  being  rapidly  completed,  and  it  is  now  planned 
to  put  up  the  main  waiting  room  and  place  it  under  roof  be¬ 
fore  the  main  part  of  the  building  is  begun.  The  steel  is  on 
the  ground  and  is  to  be  placed  in  position  within  the  next 
month. 

The  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has 
been  cutting  down  expenses  greatly  during  the  past  month. 
Its  yards  have  been  closed,  one  yard  is  being  dismantled  and 
the  Diamond  yard  is  out  of  commission  until  a  shaft  is  dug 
to  the  lower  level  of  shale,  so  nothing  will  be  done  there  in 
the  way  of  making  brick  until  next  spring.  There  has  been 
some  talk  that  the  Kansas  City  plants  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  closed,  and  this  office  would  be  merely  turned  into  a 
sales  office,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  force  in  the  office,  as 
it  has  been  cut  in  the  last  month,  would  indicate  that  some 
such  move  was  contemplated. 

The  Fidelity  Material  Company  has  opened  offices  in  suite 
413  Keith  &  Perry  building,  and  will  do  a  brick  jobbing  and 
general  material  supply  business.  Theo.  C.  Jacoby,  who  has 
been  with  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  in  various 
capacities  for  years,  and  has  for  some  time  had  charge  of  the 


paving  brick  and  of  the  Kansas  City  sales  force,  is  manager  of 
this  new  company,  and  Frank  Clyatt,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  sales  of  building  brick  for  the  same  company  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  is  secretary.  As  both  these  men  are  in 
thorough  touch  with  the  brick  business,  and  have  a  long  list 
of  warm  personal  friends  among  the  contractors  in  both  the 
building  and  paving  lines,  they  should  be  able  to  book  a  good 
big  business  right  from  the  start. 

The  gas  experts  who  have  been  investigating  the  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  fields  have  reported  that  this  city  will  not  be 
able  to  get  natural  gas  over  about  four  more  years  provided 
the  sale  of  this  product  to  manufacturing  plants  is  continued, 
and  that  the  supply  would  only  last  seven  years  if  confined 
to  the  small  consumers.  This  would  indicate  that  even  the 
best  located  plants  will  not  be  able  to  use  gas  as  fuel  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  and  that  some  other  fuel  must  be 
adopted  shortly.  A  good  many  of  the  Kansas  plants  are 
closed  down,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  are  to 
try  oil  as  a  fuel  when  they  open  up  again.  They  believe  it  is 
a  cheaper  fuel  to  use  than  coal,  but  as  they  can  only  get  gas 
at  certain  times  they  are  becoming  tired  of  it  as  a  fuel.  Some 
plants  are  in  control  of  their  own  gas  supply,  and  these  should 
reap  a  large  profit  in  the  future,  if  they  maintain  prices  as 
good  as  the  plants  using  a  more  expensive  fuel.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  this,  as  they  should  profit  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  keeping  a  supply  of  cheap  fuel  on 


A  CORRECTION. 


Frost  Dry  Pans  Not  Built  for  Santa  Claus. 


In  referring  to  some  recent  sales  of  Frost  Dry  Pans  in  the 
November  Clay-Worker,  the  intelligent  ( ?)  compositor  made 
a  provoking  though  amusing  error,  giving  the  dimensions  of 
the  pans  in  inches  instead  of  feet.  Mayhap  he  was  full  of 
thoughts  of  Christmas,  or  something,  and  thought  the  pans 
were  a  special  lot  ordered  by  Santa  Claus  for  the  stockings 
of  good  clayworkers.  As  our  readers  may  see  by  turning  to 
the  ad  of  the  Frost  Engine  Company  on  page  739  of  this  issue, 
there  is  nothing  diminutive  about  their  pans.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  large  capacity  crushers  built  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice.  That  they  meet  every  requirement  is  attested  by  their 
use  at  the  plants  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Galesburg,  where,  by  the  way,  there  are  sixteen  of  them  in 
operation  the  year  around.. 


THE  1910  CEMENT  PRODUCTION. 


A  preliminary  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  on  the  cement  industry  for  1910  shows  an  increase  of  a 
little  more  than  11,500,000  barrels  over  the  production  in 
1909.  The  total  cement  production  for  1910  was  76,549,951 
barrels,  with  a  total  value  at  point  of  production  of  $68,- 
205,800.  This  is  a  little  better  price  than  was  paid  for 
Portland  cement  in  1909,  but  the  price  is  too  low  yet  for  com- 
foit  except  in  thoroughly  equipped  and  properly  financed  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  cement  industry  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  it  produces  really  more  than  is  needed  for  the  country. 
In  other  words,  our  own  manufacturers  exported  consider¬ 
ably  more  cement  than  was  imported  last  year.  The  im¬ 
ports,  which  were  at  one  time  our  main  source  of  supply  for 
Portland  cement,  were  last  year  only  308,683  barrels  and  our 
exports  for  the  same  period  were  2,475,957.  Back  in  1905, 
when  there  was  a  big  increase  in  the  cement  production,  it 
jumped  from  less  than  ten  million  barrels  to  over  thirty-five 
million  barrels  and  the  price  went  down  below  the  dollar 
mark  for  the  first  time.  It  went  down  then  to  94  cents  on 
the  average  and  kept  going  down  until  it  reached  the  low 
water  mark  of  81  cents  per  barrel  at  the  mill  in  1909.  It 
has  come  up  a  little  since,  the  average  price  in  1910  being 
89  cents. 
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These  columns  ark  open  to  are.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WIRE  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

IS  GIVEN.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Louisiana  Brickmaker  Has  a  Prosperous  Season. 

Editor  Clay-Wobker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00,  covering  my  subscription  for  another 
year.  Business  was  very  good  here  in  Louisiana  the  past 
summer;  and  this  winter  I  cannot  begin  to  fill  my  orders. 

George  Millholland. 


Valuable  Reading  in  The  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

You  may  send  us  The  Clay-Woricer  and  the  pocket  kit 
for  which  I  have  enclosed  $2.50.  I  don’t  want  to  miss  a  single 
number  of  The  Clay-Worker,  for  I  find  valuable  reading  in 
it  each  month.  Yours  very  truly, 

M.  J.  Lee  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 


Canadian  Brickmaker  “Lost”  Without  The  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

You  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  am  now  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  a  new  concern  known  as 
the  Dominion  Shale  Brick  Company.  Our  plant  is  located  at 
Nanaimo,  B.  C.  At  first  we  will  only  make  shale  press  brick, 
but  later  on  expect  to  install  sewer  pipe  machinery.  Be  sure 
to  get  my  change  of  address,  for  I  feel  I  have  lost  something 
if  I  do  not  get  The  Clay-Worker  each  month. 

L.  D.  Morris. 


Credit  to  Whom  Credit  is  Due. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  looking  over  the  complimentary  article  in  your  No¬ 
vember  issue,  I  find  a  statement  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company  that  may  be  mis¬ 
leading  as  to  the  part  I  took  in  same.  The  organizer  and 
promoter  of  this  company  was  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Russell,  and  to 
him  belongs  whatever  glory  comes  from  same,  though  1  co¬ 
operated  with  him  in  selecting  a  site  and  furnished  the 
shale  for  the  first  operations  of  this  company.  Mr.  Russell 
afterwards  sold  cut  his  interests  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Menge,  and  he  has  since  recently  designed  and  built  a  large 
plant  for  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

Trusting  you  will  publish  this  correction  in  your  next  is¬ 
sue,  I  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

John  W.  Sibley. 

Greater  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  27,  1911. 


ment  of  this  material  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
area,  but  has  covered  almost  the  entire  country. 

Just  at  this  writing  we  are  crating  two  of  our  largest 
(30"x8'0")  piano  wire  screens  and  one  of  our  disc  feeders, 
for  a  shipment  to  the  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco. 

We  see  no  sound  reason  why  there  should  be  any  decrease 
in  demand,  and  we  are  laying  plans  for  a  much  larger  busi¬ 
ness  for  1912.  Very  truly  yours, 

The  Ceramic  Supply  and  Construction  Company. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  1,  1911. 


A  Ten  Per  Cent.  Gain  for  J.  D.  Fate  Company. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  23rd  inst.,  asking  us 
if  we  have  read  the  analysis  of  the  Government  Statis¬ 
tical  Report  on  page  529  of  the  November  Clay-Worker. 

In  reply  would  say  that  we  have  looked  over  this,  and 
think  very  well  of  the  report;  and  we  would  also  say  that 
we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  business  we  had  during 
1911. 

Our  business  this  year  will  have  increased  over  1910  about 
ten  per  cent.,  therefore  we  have  no  kick  coming  whatever; 
and  the  outlook  for  1912  is  a  great  deal  better  than  was  1911 
at  this  time  last  year.  We  have  a  great  many  fine  prospects, 
and  no  doubt  we  will  be  able  to  get  our  share  of  them.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  all  of  the  business  from  all  in¬ 
quiries,  although  we  are  satisfied  if  we  can  get  our  share 
of  it. 

November  is  usually  a  dull  month  in  this  line,  but  with 
us  this  year  such  has  not  been  the  case,  for  we  have  received 
an  order  for  a  large  Premier  machine  for  hollow  ware,  a  full 
line  of  automatic  cutting  tables,  etc.,  to  go  to  The  Pacific  Face 
Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.;  a  Hummer  outfit  for  brick 
and  tile,  from  Victoria,  B.  C.;  a  Hummer  outfit  for  tile  and 
brick,  for  the  Harvel  Tile  and  Cement  Company,  of  Harvel, 
111.;  a  “D”  outfit  with  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile  up 
to  20  inches,  for  St.  Henrys,  Ohio;  a  “D”  outfit  with  cutting 
tables  for  both  brick  and  tile,  dry  pan,  etc.,  for  The  Craig 
Colony  for  Epliptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.;  an  Imperial  outfit  for 
The  Koalin  and  Clay  Products  Company,  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.;  a  special  automatic  table,  for  The  Canton  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  for  cutting  floor  tile,  roofing  tile  and  promenade 
tile.  We  are  just  now  shipping  a  complete  outfit  of  Imperial 
machine,  cutting  tables,  dry  pan  and  all  necessary  equipment 
for  the  new  plant  of  The  Mansfield  Clay  Products  Company, 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  This  also  included  an  extra  double-shaft 
pug  mill.  We  recently  have  furnished  two  more  double-shaft 
pug  mills  for  The  National  Fire-Proofing  Company’s  Hobart, 
Ind.,  plant,  which  makes  four  in  their  one  plant.  Besides  the 
above,  we  have  a  number  of  small  orders  for  cutting  tables, 
crushers,  disintegrators,  etc.  So  you  see  that  we  cannot 
complain. 

Trusting  that  business  will  continue  as  it  has  so  far,  we  are. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company. 

Plymouth,  Ohio.  Per  H.  H.  Fate. 


No  Cause  for  Complaint. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  23rd  ult.,  we  are  pleased  to 
say  that  we  certainly  are  elated  over  the  results  of  our  past 
year’s  business — the  largest  in  our  history. 

We  have  noticed  a  general  tone  of  complaint  in  a  good 
many  lines  of  business,  but  must  say  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  joining  the  cry. 

We  have  enjoyed  an  unusually  large  demand  for  screens 
and  feeders  this  year,  as  well  as  brick  rattlers  and  elevator 
equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  draft  gauges,  thermometers, 
pyrometers  and  other  miscellaneous  equipment.  The  ship¬ 


Making  Hollow  Block  in  South  Dakota. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Rapid  City  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  heretofore  makers  of  common  brick  only, 
is  now  turning  out  a  superior  hollow  clay  building  block,  the 
first  made  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  which  there 
has  been  a  steady  demand  during  the  past  season.  We  have 
furnished  these  building  tile  for  several  large  buildings  in  this 
vicinity;  and  the  comments  have  been  most  favorable. 

During  the  past  season  the  company  has  also  been  turning 
out  drain  tile  in  sizes  from  three  to  eight  inches,  with  a 
capacity  of  15,000  four-inch  and  6,000  eight-inch  tile  a  day. 

The  power  plant  is  100  horsepower  steam,  the  exhaust  be- 
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ing  used  to  dry  brick  and  tile,  and  then  to  the  hot-well,  to  be 
used  for  boiler  feed.  In  the  summer  we  make  use  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  drjing,  as  well  as  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  during 
the  entire  year.  The  clay  shed,  60  feet  in  length,  is  equipped 
with  a  conveyor,  making  it  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  for  one 
man  to  feed  clay  for  40,000  brick  in  one  day  of  ten  hours. 
Of  kilns  we  have  three  Holman  down  draft,  giving  us  a 
capacity  of  three  and  one-half  million  brick  a  year. 

Our  clay  is  red  and  burns  buff  or  salmon  color,  certain 
mixtures  giving  a  clear  cream.  ’  ’ 

We  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  handle  all  clay,  brick- and 
tile  by  piece  work,  excepting  manufacturing. 

Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  receipt  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  we  are, 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Rapid  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 


Arbuckle  &  Co.  Running  Full  Force. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  23rd  asking  for  our  idea  of 
the  situation  in  the  brick  and  tile  trade.  In  this  connection 
will  say  that  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  the  best  we 


have  ever  experienced,  as  the  volume  of  our  sales  will  run 
a  little  higher  than  last  year,  and  we  considered  last  year  a 
pretty  good  year.  The  tile  trade  has  been  a  little  dull  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  due  to  continued  dry  weather,  and 
other  causes,  but  from  present  indications  it  will  be  much 
better  next  year.  The  brick  trade  has  been  good,  however, 
and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  at  present  we  think  that 
next  year  will  be  an  exceptionally  good  one. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  shipped  several 
good  orders  of  machinery.  Two  carloads,  including  one 
granulator,  one  pug  mill,  one  heavy  duty  disintegrator,  one 
special  heavy  duty  smooth  roll  crusher,  a  winding  drum  and 
two  2-yard  steel  clay  cars  were  shipped  to  the  Reliance  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  of  Belleplain,  Iowa.  An  order  for  a  6  D 
brick  and  tile  machine,  one  automatic  tile  cutter  cutting  up 
to  eight-inch  tile,  one  automatic  tile  cutter  cutting  from 
eight  to  twelve-inch  tile,  and  one  automatic  side-cut  brick 
table  had  been  shipped  to  this  same  firm  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious.  Two  complete  outfits  of  machinery  and  two  carloads 
of  castings  for  kilns  and  dryer  were  sold  the  Barr  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  of  Wanamingo,  Minn.;  two  carloads  more  of 


castings  are  to  be  shipped  to  them  shortly.  We  filled  an 
order  for  our  tile  machine  and  pug  mill  for  the  Winnebago 
Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Winnebago,  Minn.;  shipped  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  to  the  Lebanon  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Leb¬ 
anon,  Ky.,  and  a  four-shaft  feeder,  a  ten-foot  pugmill,  pulleys, 
shafting,  etc.,  to  the  Underhill  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Rockport,  Ind. 

We  have  had  a  very  heavy  demand  for  our  feeders,  and 
in  fact  a  satisfactory  demand  for  most  of  our  products.  We 
have  had  a  full  force  of  men  working  right  through  the 
year  and  have  been  extremely  busy.  So  you  see  we  can’t 
complain.  Very  truly  yours, 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Rushville,  Ind. 


Past  Year  Has  Been  Best  in  His  24  Years’  Experience. 
Friend  Randall: 

I  am  taking  time  to  write  you  a  letter  giving  you  an  idea 
of  what  I  have  been  doing  since  I  last  saw  you  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  To  begin  with,  this  has  been  the  best  year  in  all  of  my 
twenty-four  years  experience  as  a  kiln  builder,  and  I  must 
say  that  The  Clay-Worker  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 


for  my  success,  for  it  is  the  only  journal  that  I  have  adver¬ 
tised  in  and  it  has  brought  me  good  results. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  the  two  kilns  I  built  at 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  for  C.  A.  Stuck  &  Sons.  One  is  a  single-arch 
kiln  of  250,000  capacity  and  the  other  is  a  double-arch  kiln 
with  nine  fire  boxes  on  each  side,  the  capacity  of  this  kiln 
being  450,000. 

I  have  built  two  kilns  for  John  B.  Prullage,  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  since  I  left  Jonesboro,  and  have  just  returned  home  from 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  where  I  recently  built  and  burned  one  of  my 
double-chamber  down-draft  kilns  for  the  Borden  Brick  and 
Tile  Company.  The  first  burn  on  this  kiln  was  all  hard  and 
red  brick  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  it  was  pronounced  the 
best  kiln  of  brick  ever  burned  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
by  all  the  brick  men  that  saw  it.  The  kiln  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  that  I  got  orders  for  four  more  kilns  to  be  built 
on  four  other  yards  in  other  places.  This  double-chamber 
kiln  holds  310,000  brick. 

I  am  to  go  back  to  Goldsboro  soon  to  erect  another  kiln 
for  them.  Their  plant  is  a  new  one,  and  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  very  start.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Lano,  of  Salis- 
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bury,  Md.,  built  their  plant,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the  best 
brickmakers  and  burners  in  the  country,  they  had  a  sure 
thing.  He  is  with  them  now  and  has  turned  out  over  two 
million  brick  since  June,  all  of  which  have  been  A  No.  1 
bricks.  The  chief  trouble  they  have  is  that  they  can’t  turn 
out  enough  brick  to  supply  the  demand.  They  will  open  up 
another  kiln  next  week,  but  they  have  got  over  a  million 
brick  sold  ahead.  This  is  certainly  good  for  a  new  plant. 
They  use  all  of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  machinery  except  a  Fate 
clay  feeder.  They  can  make  50,000  brick  a  day. 

I  wrote  the  C.  A.  Stuck  &  Sons  the  other  day,  asking  them 
which  of  the  two  kilns  I  built  for  them  in  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
they  liked  the  better.  I  wanted  to  know  if  they  considered 
the  double-chamber  kiln  better  than  the  single-arch  kiln. 
Here  is  the  reply  I  received: 

F.  W.  Dennis,  Norfolk,  Va.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  asking  about 
the  two  kilns  that  you  built  for  us  last  spring,  will  say  that 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  which  one  is  the  better.  We  burn 
all  of  the  brick  hard  from  top  to  bottom  in  both  kilns;  the 


Expects  1912  To  Be  Banner  Year. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Answering  your  valued  favor  of  recent  date,  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that  business  looks  decidedly  better  than  it  has  for 
several  years  past.  We  are  receiving  more  good  genuine  in¬ 
quiries  than  we  have  at  any  time  since  the  slump  in  1907,  and 
have  lately  made  several  shipments  not  only  to  points  in 
the  United  States,  but  to  Canada  and  other  countries.  We 
look  forward  to  1912  as  the  banner  year  in  our  business. 

You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  that  our  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  O.  W.  Dunlap,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Bloomington  Pressed  Brick  Company,  so  that  he  is  now  able 
to  devote  more  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  selling  of 
the  “Perfect”  clay  screen.  Very  truly  yours, 

Bloomington,  Ill.  The  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Mathews  Brick  Carrier  Coming  Into  More  General  Use. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen — Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  situa¬ 
tion  looks  to  us  and  a  comparison  of  this  year’s  business  with 


Unloading  a  Kiln  of  Brick  with  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  System. 


double  kiln  is  dandier  in  some  ways,  but  takes  a  little  longer 
to  burn  than  the  other,  as  the  single-arch  kiln  is  not  so  wide. 
The  only  advantage  the  double-chamber  kiln  has  over  the 
single-arch  is  the  capacity.  As  soon  as  the  kiln  is  opened 
we  can  empty  one  side  and  can  fill  this  side  while  the  other 
side  is  being  emptied;  this  gives  us  the  chance  to  have  the 
kiln  half  set  with  green  brick  by  the  time  the  burned  brick 
are  taken  out,  but  your  single-arch  kiln  can’t  be  beat  for 
burning  brick,  for  I  know  that  we  did  not  get  300  salmon 
brick  out  of  that  kiln  in  the  last  three  times  that  it  has 
been  fired.  Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Esque, 

Manager  and  Burner  for  C.  A.  Stuck  &  Sons. 

This  shows,  Mr.  Randall,  that  I  have  been  pretty  success¬ 
ful,  and  I  give  your  paper  full  credit  for  the  excellent  returns 
I  have  received  from  my  ad.  This  man  Esque  used  three  of 
my  kilns  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  for  over  four  years.  They  were 
all  double-arch  kilns.  He  made  good  burns  in  them  all  of 
the  time.  This  was  for  the  Industrial  Brick  Company,  of  Mt. 
Vernon  Very  respectfully, 

Norfolk,  Va.  F.  W.  Dennis. 


last,  will  say  that  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  anything  in 
particular  to  write  for  publication. 

You  no  doubt  realize  the  fact  that  our  conveying  devices 
which  we  sell  to  brickmakers  are  so  different  from  the  old 
established  methods  in  vogue  on  clay  plants,  that  it  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  introduce  them,  but  we  are  glad  to  say 
we  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  many  instances,  and  feel 
quite  confident  that  as  brick  manufacturers  in  general  be¬ 
come  better  informed  as  to  the  advantages  which  our  sys¬ 
tem  affords  as  a  labor-saving  and  hence  a  money-making 
proposition  that  ultimately  our  Gravity  Carrier  will  become  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  up-to-date  brick  and  tile  plant. 
We  are  glad  to  say  our  sales  have  steadily  increased  from 
year  to  year.  This  year’s  sales  are  greater  by  25  per  cent, 
than  the  preceding  year.  This  is  progress  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  so  we  are  sanguine  of  still  a  better  season  in  1912. 

In  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  days  we  have  made  sales 
to  the  following  brickmakers: 

Savannah  Brick  Works,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Buckeye  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago  Junction,  Ohio. 

W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  F.  Wendling,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
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W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  Wilson,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Manistee  Brick  Company,  Manistee,  Mich. 

W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kansas. 
Constantine  Construction  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Hinde  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 
Cliffwood  Brick  Company,  Cliffwood,  New  Jersey. 
American  Equipment  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Illinois  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stamford  Mason  Supply  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Cleveland  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Penna  Tile  &  Construction  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kansas. 

Paterson  Clay  Products  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

We  are  sending  you  a  photograph  showing  the  carrier  in 
operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO. 


No  Foundation  For  Report  Circulated. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

Gentlemen — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  prospective 
customer  at  Detroit,  stating  that  some  unscrupulous  com¬ 
petitor  has  reported  in  that  city,  that  we  are  going  out  of  he 
manufacure  of  brick  making  machinery  and  appliances.  We 
wish  to  deny  this  most  emphatically,  and  to  say  that  we 
expect  to  be  manufacturing  this  class  of  machinery  long 
after  such  competitors  are  in  the  bone  yard.  They  surely 
must  be  in  a  bad  way  for  business  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  such  underhand  methods  to  obtain  it. 

We  have  at  all  times  gotten  a  fair  share  of  the  Sand  Mould 
business,  don’t  expect  to  get  it  all,  and  by  the  same  means 
used  heretofore,  (  namely,  “fair  and  honest  treatmetit  of  our 
customers,  giving  full  value  for  money  received,”  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  quitting  the  business. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  bright,  and  we  wish  to 
notify  the  trade  in  general,  that  we  will  be  in  position  to 
furnish  Potts  machinery  and  supplies  promptly  as  heretofore. 

Yours  truly, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  C.  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 


Business  for  1911  Fairly  Satisfactory. 

Editor  of  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  somewhat  of  the  old  line  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker.  It  seems  as 
if  some  people  can  “come  back,”  when  we  read  of  “D.  V.” 
taking  hold  at  Galesburg  again  in  an  active  way. 

You  ask  us  as  to  business  the  past  season,  and  would  say 
that  business  has  been  rather  erratic  with  us  during  the  past 
season,  but  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 
Rather  think  we  have  had  our  share  of  what  business  there 
was  to  be  had.  Our  shop  enlargement  and  new  equipment 
completed  in  the  spring  was  of  decided  advantage  and  enabled 
us  to  handle  some  work  that  we  could  not  have  cared  for 
otherwise.  The  possibilities  of  our  No.  5  side  cutter  have 
been  developed  and  it  is  now  doing  splendid  work  on  fire 
brick  and  large  sections  of  furnace  block  work.  We  are  now 
building  a  new  measuring  and  feeding  machine  for  feeding 
measured  quantities  of  different  ingredients.  The  machine 
may  be  made  to  handle  from  one  to  four  different  ingredients 
in  any  specified  proportion,  and  is  equipped  with  a  variable 
speed  drive  so  easily  controlled  that  the  quantity  of  material 
delivered  can  be  regulated  at  will.  We  anticipate  having  a 
photographic  illustration  of  this  machine  ready  for  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue.  Yours  very  truly, 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  H.  Chambers,  Pres. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  CLAY  INDUSTRY. 


ACCORDING  to  figures  just  given  out,  New  Jersey  still 
leads  in  the  production  and  sale  of  raw  clay  and  ranks 
third  in  the  value  of  its  manufactured  clay  products. 
In  1909  New  Jersey  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  fire¬ 
proofing,  second  in  architectural  terra  cotta,  second  in  tile, 
fourth  in  fire  brick  and  fourth  in  common  brick.  It  is  second 
in  the  total  output  of  pottery,  being  exceeded  by  Ohio  alone. 
In  1909  it  was  first  in  china  delft  and  Belleck  ware,  some 
sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  whole;  first  in  sanitary  ware,  with 
seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  second  in  porcelain 
electrical  supplies. 

The  total  value  of  clay  products  in  1910,  exclusive  of  raw 
clay,  was  $17,834,297,  compared  with  $17,172,094  in  1909,  an 
increase  of  2.6  per  cent. 

The  most  valuable  clays  of  New  Jersey,  including  the  fine 
grades  of  fire  clay,  paper  clay,  ball  clay,  and  similar  grades, 
are  in  what  is  called  the  Raritan  formation.  There  is  a  broad 
belt  of  these  grades  extending  across  the  state  from  Raritan 
bay  to  Trenton  and  Bordentown.  A  much  narrower  belt,  but 
of  equally  good  quality,  extends  along  the  Delaware  river 
to  Salem  county.  Unfortunately,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  this  latter  area  is  covered  with  sand  of  such  a  depth  that 
in  many  localities  profitable  operations  are  impossible.  The 
most  extensive  development  of  clay  mining  is  in  the  district 
of  which  Woodbridge  and  South  Amboy  are  the  principal 
centers.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  more  valuable  clays  are 
dug  in  this  vicinity,  while  smaller  quantities  are  mined  in 
Burlington,  Mercer  and  Camden  counties.  Clay  for  common 
brick  is  mined  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  state, 
while  clay  suitable  for  high  grade  pressed  brick  is  mined  at 
several  points  in  Monmouth,  Ocean  and  Burlington  counties. 

In  1909  New  Jersey  reported  about  nineteen  per  cent  of 
the  clay  produced  sold  in  a  raw  state  and  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  its  total  value.  The  production  that  year  was  410,103 
short  tons,  valued  at  $694,566.  Of  this  about  seventy-eight 
per  cent  was  fire  clay,  which  aggregated  nearly  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  total  value.  In  1910  the  raw  clay  amounted  to 
405,591  short  tons,  valued  at  $657,805.  The  various  kinds  of 


clay  mined,  the 

tonnage 

and  value,  are 

shown  in 

the  sub- 

joined  table: 

No.  of  Amount  in 

Producers,  short  tons. 

Value. 

Average 
per  ton. 

Ball  clay . 

....  3 

2,896 

$  17,376 

$6.00 

Fire  clay,  including 
sagger  clay  .  30 

286,854 

468,890 

1.63 

Stoneware  clay 

... .  8 

21,099 

45,171 

2.14 

Brick  clay  . 

.  8 

30,645 

28,683 

.93 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  ..  14 

64,097 

97,685 

1.52 

63 

405,591 

$657,805 

$1.62 

There  was  a  good  increase  in  the  pottery  industry.  The 
total  production  of  all  pottery  ware  in  1910  was  valued  at 
$8,588,455,  compared  with  $7,791,136  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
10.23  per  cent.  Fifty-nine  firms  reported  production.  The 


following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  1910  and  1909  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison: 


1910. 

Red  earthen  ware . $  36,549 

Stoneware,  yellow  and  Rockingham 

ware  .  55,734 

White  ware,  including  C.  C.  ware, 
white  granite,  semi-porcelain  and 

semi-vitreous  porcelain  .  1,345,156 

China,  bone  china,  delft  and 


1909. 

36,573 

66,293 

1,242,361 


Belleck  .  1,131,412 

Sanitary  ware  .  4,955,066 

Porcelain  electrical  supplies .  874,013 

Miscellaneous  .  200,545 


1,082,398 

4,341,040 

823,056 

199,415 


Total  value . $8,588,455  $7,791,136 

Trenton,  which  ranks  first  in  the  pottery  centers  of  the 
United  States,  reported  a  number  of  new  firms  established 
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and  producing.  Trenton  manufactures  ninety-three  per  cent 
of  the  pottery  products  of  the  state.  It  was  a  trifle  over 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  entire 
country  in  1910. 

An  inexhaustible  supply  of  suitable  raw  material  and 
proximity  to  large  centers  of  population,  which  require  large 
structural  operations,  have  combined  to  make  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  a  thriving  industry  in  New  Jersey  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Indeed,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  brick  has  been 
made  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  value  of  common 
brick  produced  is  twice  that  of  any  other  variety.  Fire  brick 
aggregate  a  little  less  than  half  the  value  of  common  brick, 
while  front  and  enameled  brick  are  next  in  order  of  succes¬ 
sion.  Architectural  terra  cotta  is  a  large  and  growing  item 
in  this  important  industry.  In  1909  New  Jersey  almost 
equaled  Illinois  in  the  production  of  this  material.  Fireproof¬ 
ing  is  another  important  division  of  the  clay  industry.  New 
Jersey,  as  has  heretofore  been  said,  ranks  first  among  the 
states  in  this.  The  following  table  will  give  the  principal  facts 
in  this  class  of  production: 


Value 

No.  Plants. 

No.  of  M. 

Value. 

per  M. 

Common  brick  . . 

67 

401,103 

$2,215,628 

$5.55 

Front  brick  . 

9 

47,651 

609,845 

12.80 

Fancy  brick  . . . . 

2  \ 

246,257 

Enameled  brick  . . 

2  ( 

Fire  brick  . 

13 

38,349 

1,001,063 

25.96 

Total  value  of  brick 

$4,072,793 

Value 

No.  Plants. 

No.  of  M. 

Value. 

per  M. 

Drain  tile  . 

7 

$  23,147 

Architect’!  terra  cotta. 

5 

2,000,039 

Fireproofing  and 

hoi- 

low  blocks  . . . . 

9 

1,582,101 

Tile  (not  drain)  . 

9 

1,199,113 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 

.  . . 

6 

368,661 

Total  all  products 

$9,245,854 

In  1910  there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  all  kinds,  excepting 
fire  brick,  which  showed  an  increase.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  drain  tile.  The  production  of  architec¬ 
tural  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing  showed  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 


PROMINENT  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WED. 


We  were  pleased  recently  to  receive  cards  announcing  the 
marriage  of  Marion  W.  Blair,  formerly  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to 
Miss  Grace  Foulston,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  29.  Both  of  these  young  people  enjoy  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  brickmakers  of  the  country,  Mr.  Blair  on  account 
of  his  services  as  an  expert  in  the  line  of  building  new  brick 
plants  and  rebuilding  old  ones,  and  Mrs.  Blair  through  her 
office  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  ever  since  the 
formation  of  that  organization.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  will  be  at 
home  after  January  first  at  Kushequa,  Pa. 


THEY  ALL  WANT  BRICK. 


The  brick  situation  in  and  about  New  York  has  been 
helped  materially  recently  by  the  attitude  of  labor  unions, 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  other  men  of  commanding  influence,  all 
of  whom  have  done  their  utmost  to  secure  the  selection  of 
brick  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  it  in  structural  work. 
The  labor  unions  contend  that  the  use  of  brick  instead  of 
cement  involves  the  employment  of  skilled  labor,  since  only 
thoroughly  trained  men  can  lay  brick,  while  unskilled  labor¬ 
ers  can  pour  cement  into  molds.  All  these  forces  are  now  at 
work  endeavoring  to  have  brick  specified  for  use  in  all  the 
new  school  houses,  all  the  new  fire  houses,  in  the  subways, 
and  wherever  else  construction  of  any  importance  is  under 
contemplation  they  want  brick  used  in  place  of  cement. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  a  combination  of  this  character 


necessarily  exerts  an  influence  difficult  to  overcome.  The 
result  is  that  the  cause  of  brick  in  New  York  and  vicinity  is 
daily  improving.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  time  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  when  every  interest  was  exerting 
its  influence  to  help  in  the  specification  of  brick  in  structural 
operations  as  they  are  today.  It  can  not  but  be  beneficial  to 
the  industry. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  attitude  is  the  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Brick  Company.  There  was  never  a  more  striking 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
about  the  value  of  advertising  brick.  The  result  has  been 
so  beneficial  in  this  vicinity  that  it  should  encourage  others 
elsewhere  to  undertake  the  same  character  of  advertising. 


HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


EMAND  FOR  BRICK  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  very  good  so  far  this  fall. 
Prices  have  varied  from  $5.25  to  $5.50  per 
thousand,  but  many  makers  believe  that 
business  conditions  warrant  a  price  of  at 
least  $6.00,  and  some  wrould  be  glad  to  see 
them  go  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  higher  than  that.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  light  hards  in  Boston  and  at  times  the 
supply  has  been  somewhat  short.  Hollow  brick  are  bringing 
$7.00  at  the  yard  with  a  fair  market.  Other  varieties  are 
held  steady  at  previous  range  of  quotations.  The  cold  weather 
of  the  last  week  or  two  has  reduced  the  demand  by  causing 
a  cessation  of  building  operations  in  the  more  northern  sec¬ 
tions.  All  of  the  northern  plants  are  now  shut  down  and  in 
winter  quarters.  It  is  too  early  to  give  statistics  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  believed  that  as  many  have  been  made  this  year 
as  heretofore,  with  probably  some  increase  at  a  few  of  the 
plants.  The  growing  scarcity  of  lumber  makes  it  necessary 
to  find  a  suitable  substitute  to  be  used  in  building  operations. 
So  far,  builders  have  found  nothing  which  suits  them  better 
than  brick,  and  the  quantity  used  increases  from  month  to 
month.  If  the  Newr  England  manufacturers  could  see  their 
way  clear  to  form  some  sort  of  a  selling  organization  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  holding  up  prices,  there  is  no  question  about 
their  being  able  to  obtain  more  than  $6.00  for  common  brick. 
The  matter  is  being  seriously  agitated  and  something  may 
develop  before  the  next  manufacturing  season  opens. 

The  New  England  Steam  Brick  Company,  at  Barrington, 
R.  I.,  has  resumed  the  shipping  of  brick,  a  settlement  having 
been  agreed  upon  with  the  employes  who  placed  attachments 
on  the  property  for  wages  alleged  to  be  due.  Mr.  Marsden  is 
superintendent  of  the  plant. 

The  new  swimming  pool  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  is  lined  with  white  enameled  brick,  also  the  new  lava¬ 
tories  and  improved  shower  baths.  Enameled  brick  seems  to 
be  the  proper  and  fitting  material  for  the  lining  of  public 
bath  rooms,  swimming  pools,  etc. 

A  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Stiles  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Berlin, 
Conn.,  on  October  31,  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
defective  wiring.  The  engine  house,  containing  a  valuable 
dynamo,  which  furnished  power  for  running  the  plant,  was 
ruined. 

The  Stiles  &  Son  Brick  Co.,  of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
purchased  forty-six  acres  of  standing  timber,  from  which 
wood  will  be  cut  for  use  in  burning  brick  at  their  plant. 

Thomas  Lacey,  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
England  Brick  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  has 
adopted  coal  instead  of  wood  for  burning  brick. 

R.  O.  Clarke,  of  East  Berlin,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  bankrupt  estate  of  the  New  Britain  Brick  Company, 
New  Britain. 

Plans  for  brick  building  include  an  eight-story  hotel  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  three  buildings  for  the  Eastern  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  in  Portland,  Me.,  eleven-story  mercantile  building  in 
Boston,  together  with  many  public  and  society  buildings. 

Hiram. 
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Clip  lEuolutimt  of  ^>anta  (Claus 


Time  was  when  Old  Santa  Claus 
came  in  a  sled — 

Great-Grandfather  Claus,  I  mean, 
long  ago  dead, 

With  reindeer  caparisoned  gaily,  and 
rode 

Right  up  on  the  house-top,  with  all 
his  big  load ; 

Then  slyly  he’d  take  an  assorted  big 
pack, 

And  fasten  it  squarely  upon  his 
strong  back 

And  step  in  the  open-mouthed  chim- 
ney — presto ! 

Before  you  could  wink,  he  was  safely 
below. 

He’d  look  at  the  children  asleep  in 
their  bed, 

And  count  one  big  stocking  for 
every  small  head, 

Then  open  his  pack,  full  of  all  kinds 
of  toys, 

Each  made  by  his  own  hands,  for 
girls  and  for  boys. 

He’d  fill  every  stocking,  with  gen¬ 
erous  care, 

Then  spring  up  the  chimney,  and  out 
in  the  air, 

And  over  the  housetops  his  reindeer 
would  go. 

So  silent  and  glad,  through  the  night 
and  the  snow. 

But  Santa  Claus,  Jr.,  with  far-seeing 
eyes. 

Was  not  an  old  fogy — oh,  no !  he  was 
wise, 

And  very  progressive.  He  owned 
the  first  “wheel,” 

And  also  the  very  first  automobile ;  . 

He  turned  loose  the  reindeer  to  play 
in  the  snow. 

And  go  just  wherever  they  wanted 
to  go; 

He  bought  great  machines,  too,  to 
make  all  his  toys, 

Which  he  brought  in  his  car,  to  the 
girls  and  the  boys. 


And  then  people  closed  up  the  old 
fireplace, 

Because  it  looked  lonesome,  and 
didn’t  keep  pace 

With  new-fangled  things,  and  the 
children  no  more 

Could  watch  for  “Old  Santa,”  as 
they  did  before. 

For  never  again  did  he  come  in  to 
see 

If  children  and  stockings  exactly 
agree ; 

But  sent  by  his  chauffeur  a  gift  for 
each  one — 

Quite  up-to-date,  thank  you,  and 
then  he  was  done. 

And  now  Mr.  Santa  The  Third  rules 
the  day, 

In  marvelous,  20th  century  way. 

Not  like  the  old  woman  that  lived  in 
a  shoe — 

He  has  lots  of  children,  but  knows 
what  to  do. 

His  house  is  The  Great  Wireless 
Central,  from  where 

He  keeps  right  in  touch,  through  the 
answering  air. 

With  everything  where,  in  one  hour, 
he  learns  more 

Than  all  the  Old  Santa  Claus  men 
knew  before. 

No  automobile  for  him — no  sir-ee! 

For  Master  of  Space  and  the  Air- 
World,  is  he. 

He  sits  at  his  Wireless,  and  talks  at 
his  ease, 

And  sails  in  his  downy  Air  Ship,  if 
you  please. 

He  sees  all  the  children,  and  knows 
where  they  live, 

And  finds  just  what  everyone  wants 
him  to  give. 

In  spite  of  his  progress,  his  heart  is 
the  same — 

His  love  and  his  mission — oh  bless 
his  dear  name ! 

— Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  REVOLVING  STEAM  SHOVEL. 


THE  MARION  STEAM  Shovel  Company,  of  Marion,  Ohio, 
that  satisfactorily  meets  the  requirements  of  stripping 
has  evolved  a  new  type  of  revolving  steam  shovels 
over-burden,  whether  this  be  from  coal,  iron  ore,  stone  quar¬ 
ries,  phosphate  rock  or  other  material  of  a  similar  nature. 
These  shovels  are  exceedingly  powerful,  carefully  designed  to 
successfully  withstand  the  severe  shocks  and  strains  incident 
to  the  strenuous  conditions  under  which  they  must  operate. 
They  are  equipped  with  extra  long  booms  for  stripping  wide 
cuts  and  dumping  the  excavated  material  at  a  sufficient 
height  and  distance  to  permit  the  mining  of  the  uncovered 
material  without  a  part  of  this  being  under  the  spoil  bank. 
By  a  single  operation,  these  shovels  take  the  over-burden  from 
the  bank  on  one  side  and  deposit  it  far  enough  over  on  the 
other  to  eliminate  the  extra  expense  of  rehandling  necessary 
by  other  methods,  where  the  excavated  material  is  first  loaded 
into  carts,  cars  or  skips — as  the  case  may  be — and  hauled 
away  by  horses,  engines  or  cableways.  But  one  crew  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  complete  operation,  that  for  the  shovel  itself. 
When  opening  up  a  new  field  these  shovels  are  capable  of 


ducer  in  stripping  over-burden,  because  wherever  installed 
it  has  reduced  the  expense  of  this  work  by  more  than  one-half. 

Among  the  principal  reasons  for  the  wonderful  success 
achieved  by  this  shovel  is  that  the  truck  frame  is  fitted  with 
patented  hydraulic  equalizers  or  leveling  devices,  which  gives 
it  all  the  flexibility  of  a  three-point  suspension.  After  this 
shovel  is  moved  up  and  ready  for  operation,  by  a  single  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  valves  it  can  be  locked  up  so  as  to  be  absolutely 
rigid,  thus  producing  an  equal  bearing  at  each  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  trucks.  This  permits  the  shovel  to  be  moved  over 
and  operated  on  uneven  tracks  without  the  least  twist  or 
torsional  strain  on  the  frame,  occasioned  by  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  weights. 

For  more  complete  information  write  the  Marion  Steam 
Shovel  Company  for  their  latest  circular,  which  is  most  in¬ 
teresting. 


CHRISTMAS  FIRE  DANGERS. 


The  season  is  approaching  when  scores  of  lives  are  an¬ 
nually  lost  and  hundreds  of  fires  are  started  by  carelessness 
in  Christmas  and  holiday  decorations.  In  addition  to  the 
fires  and  panics  in  crowded  stores,  due  to  careless  wiring  of 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company’s  Revolving  Shovel  at  Work  in  Shale  Bank. 


digging  a  thorough-cut  and  depositing  the  excavated  over¬ 
burden  all  on  one  side  within  the  limits  of  their  reach.  After 
the  thorough-cut  is  well  started  the  uncovered  material  can 
be  removed,  so  that  when  the  shovel  completes  the  one  cut 
it  can  return  on  another,  this  time  depositing  the  over-burden 
in  the  open  pit  or  excavated  space  where  the  coal,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  taken  out.  This  will  permit  a  wider  cut  to 
be  made  the  second  time,  on  account  of  there  being  more 
room,  and  as  the  machine  revolves  in  a  complete  circle  the 
only  necessity,  in  working  back  and  forth  against  the  face  of 
the  over-burden,  is  to  shift  the  track  for  it  to  work  on  when 
returning.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  take  out  the  material 
proper  immediately  following  the  shovel  as  it  advances,  so 
that  no  time  is  lost  or  delay  occasioned  at  the  end  of  a  cut. 

Another  superior  feature  of  these  special  shovels  over  the 
ordinary  type  of  excavator  is  that  they  will  handle  over-bur- 
den  of  a  far  greater  depth  and  width  of  face.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  in  design  and  easily  controlled.  Their  entire  upkeep  and 
operating  expense  is  surprisingly  small,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  handle  at  a  splendid  profit  many  stripping  propo¬ 
sitions  hitherto  considered  unworthy  of  development. 

This  shovel  has  become  widely  known  as  a  great  cost  re¬ 


special  displays  or  the  catching  fire  of  inflammable  decora¬ 
tions,  thousands  of  dangerous  risks  are  run  in  homes, 
churches  and  Sunday-schools.  Wherever  possible,  electric 
lights  should  be  used  instead  of  candles  on  Christmas  trees, 
and  the  wiring  should  be  carefully  done.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  the  greatest  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  trees  are  firmly  installed  and  well  braced,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  overturned  when  presents  are  being  taken  down 
or  by  the  over-enthusiasm  of  the  children.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  cotton  batting  be  used  by  amateur  Santa 
Clauses  for  hair  and  whiskers,  as  non-inflammable  substi¬ 
tutes  can  easily  be  had,  and  the  risk  of  serious  or  fatal  burn¬ 
ing  is  excessive.  If  candles  are  used,  children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  light  them  while  their  parents  are  not  pres¬ 
ent,  as  they  often  set  fire  to  their  clothing.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  matches  lying  about,  as  they 
are  specially  dangerous  at  Christmas  time.  The  holidays,  of 
all  periods  of  the  year,  should  be  freed  from  the  danger 
of  terrible  calamities,  which  is  always  present  unless  rea¬ 
sonable  precautions  are  taken  in  the  matter  of  holiday  dec¬ 
orations  and  festivities. 


The  great  trouble  with  the  man  who  knows  he  is  a  good 
talker  is  that  he  is  so  often  such  a  mighty  poor  quitter. 
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BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UFFALO  IS,  at  present,  experiencing  a  build¬ 
ing  boom  along,  the  lines  of  public  structures. 
Two  skyscrapers,  one  theater  and  an  eight- 
story  building  are  now  under  way.  This  is  the 
fitting  close  of  a  busy  year.  Now,  at  the  close 
of  1911,  there  are  more  towering  office  build¬ 
ings  going  up  than  at  any  time  within  the 
memory  of  employes  of  the  bureau  of  build¬ 
ings.  Underway  are  two  structures  that  will  overtop  any¬ 
thing  yet  erected  in  the  city.  The  Buffalo  General  Electric 
Company’s  new  steel  frame  skyscraper,  at  Washington  and 
Huron  streets,  is  about  one  story  above  ground.  It  will  be 
seventeen  stories  high,  and  with  its  tower,  will  be  the  tallest 
structure  in  the  city.  It  will  cost  $421,000. 

Foundations  for  the  new  office  building  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  interests  have  been  started  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Church  and  Franklin  streets.  This  building  will  be  fifteen 
stories  high  and  will  cost  $600,000.  Some  of  the  floors  will  be 
rented  for  offices;  others  will  be  occupied  by  the  company. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Church  and 
Franklin  streets,  ground  is  being  cleared  for  the  new  eight- 
story  building  that  the  allied  natural  gas  companies  will 
erect.  It  is  to  be  an  office  building  and  will  cost  about 
$250,000. 

The  building  boom  in  Buffalo  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
opening  of  the  Elmwood  extension  car  line.  While  Elmwood 
avenue  has  always  been  the  recognized  residential  section  of 
the  city,  the  opening  of  the  car  line  has  increased  the  value 
of  property  in  entirely  new  sections,  and  brick  buildings, 
brick  apartment  houses  and  large  brick  stores  are  going  up  on 
Morgan  street,  Chippewa  street,  Johnson  Park  and  near  the 
water  front. 

Tile  forms  the  principal  feature  in  the  plans  for  the  new 
building  which  will  be  erected  by  the  J.  N.  Adams  Company 
on  the  corner  of  Eagle  and  Washington  streets.  Work  on  the 
new  store  will  begin  in  May.  The  cost  will  be  $200,000,  and 
Esenwein  &  Johnson  are  the  architects.  While  the  plans  are 
not  wholly  decided  upon,  it  is  expected  that  the  height  will 
be  fifteen  stories. 

The  masonry  work  on  the  reconstructed  arsenal  on  Broad¬ 
way  will  be  awarded  to  William  F.  Felton,  as  he  was  the 
lowest  among  the  Buffalo  bidders.  The  plans  will  be  reported 
on  by  the  common  council  at  an  early  date.  Out  of  twenty 
building  permits  of  one  week,  which  totaled  $60,000,  over  a 
third  of  them  are  for  brick  structures. 

Workmen  have  for  a  long  time  been  busy  on  the  building 
at  Genesee  street  and  East  Parade  avenue.  This  is  the  new 
police  station,  No.  12.  There  is  no  more  imposing  station 
house  in  the  city,  and  it  has  improvements  that  make  it  a 
model.  The  new  house  is  of  dark  red  brick,  two  stories  high, 
with  a  square  front  and  large  windows  that  give  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bungalow.  Only  the  barred  windows  at  the 
rear  give  a  hint  as  to  the  real  purpose  for  which  the  house 
was  built.  The  building  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  a  model 
in  sanitation.  The  interior  is  finished  in  oak.  The  walls  are 
white  and  the  floors  of  concrete.  It  is  lighted  with  electricity. 
In  the  front  room  is  a  desk  where  the  prisoners  tell  their  his¬ 
tories.  The  captain’s  room  adjoins  it.  Next  is  a  big  reserve 
room  for  the  men.  There  are  also  large  dormitories  for  the 
men,  and  rooms  for  the  women  prisoners. 

One  of  the  biggest  events  in  Buffalo’s  industrial  history 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  December  9,  when  ground  was 
broken  for  a  drop-forge  plant,  to  be  established  by  J.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  plant  will  occupy  an 
eighty-acre  tract  just  outside  the  city  line,  in  the  town  of 
Tonawanda.  Mayor  Fuhrman  was  represented  by  his  secre¬ 
tary,  John  Sayles,  who  turned  the  first  sod  of  earth.  The 
plant  will  employ  700  hands,  and  the  structure  will  be  of 
brick  and  tile. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  a  new  State  Hospital  for 
Cancer  Research  in  connection  with  the  Gratwick  Laboratory, 


at  No.  113  High  street.  To  offset  the  cost  of  the  site,  $21,000 
have  been  raised,  and  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  $65,- 
000  for  the  erection  and  equipment.  The  board  of  trustees, 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  architect,  has  appointed  George 
Cary,  of  Buffalo,  as  architect  of  the  new  hospital. 

Among  the  smaller  builders,  business  is  said  to  be  a  little 
slow,  but  on  the  gain.  A  fine  brick  building  on  the  corner 
of  West  Genesee  and  Franklin  streets  is  being  erected.  It  is 
to  be  used  by  the  Johnson-Kurtz  Company  for  stores  and 
offices,  and  will  be  handsome  and  commodious.  When  fully 
complete  it  will  be  five  stories  high.  Mr.  Thomas  Lockwood 
is  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  Mosier  &  Summers  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

J.  M.  Carter,  the  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Exchange,  Buf¬ 
falo,  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pioneer 
Masons’  Building  Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December 
7.  Detroit  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  convention 
in  1913.  Clay-Worker  Reporter. 


BOYD  PRESSES  FIND  FAVOR  IN  CANADA  DESPITE  THE 

HIGH  TARIFF. 


Much  discussion  has  been  heard  of  late  concerning  the 
tariff  on  the  various  commodities,  but  we  doubt  if  many  of 
the  clayworkers  of  the  United  States  realize  that  the  Canad¬ 
ian  brick  manufacturers  must  pay  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent  duty  on  all  brickmaking  machinery  shipped 
them  from  Uncle  Sam’s  side  of  the  line.  Notwithstanding 
this  high  tariff,  the  Boyd  brick  press,  manufactured  by  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  very  popular  with 
the  Canadian  clayworkers,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  very  rapid  within 
the  past  five  years. 

The  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Milton,  Ont., 
uses  the  Boyd  press  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  a  high- 
grade  face  brick  from  shale,  of  which  they  have  unlimited 
quantities.  Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  vice-president  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  company,  recently  purchased  another 
four-mold  Boyd  press  and  the  following  letter  testifies  to  his 
satisfaction  regarding  his  purchase: 

OFFICE  OF 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Milton,  Ont.,  Nov.  7,  1911. 

Messrs.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts., 

Chicago,  Ill,  U.  S.  A.: 

Dear  Sirs — We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  new 
four-mold  “Special”  Boyd  brick  press  which  we  recently  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  arrived  in  good  condition  and  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  bricks. 

We  have  now  six  Boyd  presses  in  a  row  and  expect  to 
be  in  the  market  for  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty-two  years  since  we  installed  the  first 
Boyd  presses. 

We  tore  out  the  first  one  put  in  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Boyd  “Special,”  which  is  built  on  a  very  much  stronger 
scale  than  the  ordinary  machine.  However,  we  still  have 
one  of  these  old  machines  in  operation  and  producing  first- 
class  bricks.  For  a  number  of  years  this  machine  worked 
night  and  day. 

We  might  state  that  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Boyd 
press  or  we  would  not  be  using  your  machine  exclusively. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  making  the  best  bricks  made 
in  Canada  with  your  machines. 

Thanking  you  for  prompt  shipment  of  the  last  press,  we 
remain,  Yours  truly, 

Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co,  Limited, 

J.  S.  McCannell,  Managing  Director. 

Another  large  concern  using  the  Boyd  brick  press  in 
Western  Canada  is  the  Alberta  Clay  Products  Company, 
Medicine  Hat.  Warren  Overpack,  managing  director,  installed 
a  Boyd  press  a  few  months  ago.  This  concern  makes  a 
specialty  of  round-edge  brick,  which  they  make  on  the  Boyd 
brick  press. 

The  Crandell  Pressed  Brick  and  Sand-stone  Company,  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alberta  (plant  located  at  Brickburn),  started  in  the 
brick  business  about  five  years  ago,  and  installed  the  Boyd 
brick  press.  This  company  enlarged  their  plant  early  in  the 
year  and  put  in  another  Boyd  press,  increasing  their  capacity 
to  40,000  per  day. 
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Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  to  be  Held  in  Chicago,  III., 

March  4  to  9,  1912. 


AT  OUR  LAST  CONVENTION  at  Louisville,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  a  National  Clay  Products  Exposition 
was  held  in  Chicago  the  following  winter,  we  would 
hold  our  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  there  at  the  same 
time.  The  clay  products  show  will  eventuate  March  7  to  12 
next.  The  great  Chicago  Coliseum  has  been  leased  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  an  exhibition 
which  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  entire  clay  industries  of 
the  country  and  prove  a  source  of  interest  and  profit  to  every 
clayworker  in  the  land,  and  hence  will  insure  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  history  of  our  organization.  Consequently, 
it  has  been  decided  to  hold  our  twenty-sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  March  6  to  9,  1912. 

Hotel  Annex  Headquarters. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Coliseum,  its  immense  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  the  splendid  facilities  it  affords,  Hotel  Annex  has 
been  selected  as  headquarters  during  the  convention  and  ex¬ 
position.  All  convention  sessions  and  functions  will  be  held 
in  the  Hotel  Annex.  Its  numerous  convention  halls,  beautiful 
banquet  and  reception  rooms,  all  of  which  will  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Association,  will  afford  unexcelled  facilities.  The 
Hotel  Annex  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels  in  America, 
and  will  comfortably  accommodate  our  entire  membership. 
If,  as  it  is  hoped,  the  attendance  is  double  that  of  previous 
conventions,  all  who  attend  may  find  satisfactory  accommoda¬ 
tions  under  its  roof,  and  those  desiring  luxurious  quarters 
for  entertainment  purposes,  etc.,  will  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  service,  which  is  par  excellence  in  every  respect. 
The  ladies,  particularly,  will  be  delighted  with  the  parlors, 
cafes,  library  and  lounge  rooms,  all  of  which  are  elegantly  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Convention  Sessions. 

As  usual,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  sessions  will  begin  Wednesday, 
March  6,  at  2:00  p.  m.  Succeeding  sessions  will  be  held  from 
9:30  a.  m.  until  2:00  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
By  holding  one  session  a  day  only,  the  members  will  be  given 
ample  time  and  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  and  indulging  in  sight-seeing  trips,  as  suits  their  in¬ 
dividual  fancy.  A  series  of  able  papers  will  be  presented  and 
the  program  of  events,  which  will  provide  for  a  busy  and  profit¬ 
able  week  for  all  who  attend,  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Their  first  session  will  be 
held  in  Hotel  Annex,  Monday,  March  4,  at  9:00  a.  m.  For 
program  of  full  particulars,  those  interested  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary,  824  Board  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society,  too,  will  meet  the  same 
week  as  in  former  years,  beginning  their  sessions  Monday  a. 
m.,  March  4.  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  secretary,  Columbus, 


Ohio,  will  give  full  particulars  as  soon  as  he  has  completed 
preliminary  arrangements  and  program. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will  hold  its 
regular  annual  meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Annex 
Wednesday,  March  6,  at  9:30  a.  m.  The  general  publicity 
meeting  will  be  held  Thursday  at  9:30  a.  m.  in  the  main  con¬ 
vention  hall.  Secretary  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York  City,  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  in  regard  to  the  aims  and  work 
of  that,  our  publicity  organization. 

All  other  allied  organizations,  whether  manufacturers  of 
or  dealers  in  clay  products  of  any  sort  or  character,  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  hold  meetings  during  the  exposition  period, 
and  ample  accommodations  will  be  afforded  each  and  all  who 
will  do  so.  The  executive  officers  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Secretary  Randall  relative  to  time  of  meetings, 
etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  interference  of  one  organization  with 
another. 

Our  members  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  discussion 
and  subjects  for  formal  papers  touching  on  various  important 
phases  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  interested.  Those 
desiring  information  as  to  the  requisite  of  membership  in 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  or  other  particulars  as  to  the  convention  or 
exhibition,  are  requested  to  address  the  secretary  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  Executive  Committee, 

Charles  M.  Crook,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  January  23,  24  and  25.  Sec¬ 
retary  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  Iowa,  is  now  at  work  on  the 
program,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  mail  when  completed  to 
those  desiring  same. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  early  the  first  week 
in  March.  This  time  has  been  selected  in  order  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  go  from  this  convention  directly  to  Chicago  and  take 
in  the  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position.  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  of  Milwaukee,  will  gladly 
give  information  to  those  interested. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4  and  5,  at 
the  Annex  Hotel.  Secretary  Will  P.  Blair,  824  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  should  be 
addressed  for  further  particulars. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  will  meet  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4,  5  and  6.  Hotel  headquarters 
have  not  yet  been  announced.  For  information  regarding 
membership  in  the  society,  program,  etc.,  address  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  Orton,  Jr.,  secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  5  and  6,  at  the  Annex 
Hotel.  For  further  details,  write  W.  N.  Durbin,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  secretary. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  6  and  7.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  in  the  Annex  Hotel.  For  program  and  de¬ 
tails  as  to  membership,  etc.,  address  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  sec¬ 
retary,  Flatiron  Building,  New  York. 

The  National  Builders’  Supply  Association  will  hold  its 
thirteenth  annual  convention  in  New  York  City,  January  30 
and  31,  with  headquarters  at  Hotel  Astor,  where  all  sessions 
will  be  held.  Further  particulars  can  be  had  by  addressing 
R.  Dinsmore,  secretary,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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OBITUARY 


CARL  CAPPEL  CALLED  BY  DEATH. 


It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  Carl  Cappel,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  occurred  No¬ 
vember  10,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  his  recovery  was  assured  but  early  in 
the  morning  following  the  day  of  the  operation,  his  strength 
began  to  fail  and  he  sank  rapidly.  A  widow  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  survive  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  best-known  brickmakers  in  Pittsburg,- 
being  president  and  largest  stockholder  in  the  Central  Brick 
Company.  Although  but  forty-five  years  old  he  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  business,  civic  and  political  affairs  of  Pittsburg, 
where  he  had  lived  for  twenty-two  years.  In  addition  to  his 
interest  in  the  brick  business,  he  was  also  president  of  the 
Columbia  Improvement  Company,  and  of  the  Southside 
Turners  Association,  and  was  an  active  member  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fraternal  organizations. 

Mr.  Cappel  was  an  old  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  rarely  ever 
missed  a  convention.  While  he  was  not  prone  to  take  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  convention  discussions,  he  was  usually  the 
center  of  a  group  of  button-holers  in  the  lobbies  between 
sessions.  He  seemed  to  radiate  good  fellowship  and  his 


The  Late  Carl  Cappel. 


genial  presence  will  be  sadly  missed  at  future  conventions. 
In  his  death,  not  only  the  Pittsburg  brick  manufacturers,  hut 
clayworkers  generally  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 


AN  ASHLEY  MEMORIAL  CERAMIC  SOCIETY.  . 


So  well  beloved  was  the  late  Harrison  Ashley  that  the 
ceramists  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  vicinity  bought  all  of 
his  ceramic  books  and  have  used  the  same  as  a  necleus  of  a 
ceramic  collection  to  be  known  as  the  Ashley  Memorial  Ce¬ 
ramic  Library  to  be  formed  in  the  Carnegie  Library  at  East 
Liverpool.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sant,  of  East  Liverpool,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Mayer,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  others,  to  increase 
this  collection  from  year  to  year  until  finally  it  shall  consist 
of  all  the  ceramic  literature.  Mr.  Ashley,  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  technicists  in  the  ceramic  field,  made  many  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  ceramic  and  engineering  societies.  This  me¬ 
morial  is  a  fitting  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  who  served  the 
ceramic  world  so  well. 


BUILDING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Comparison  of  reports  from  several  of  the  larger  centers 
in  New  Jersey  with  those  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
shows  that  Jersey  is  not  behind  others  in  building  develop¬ 
ment. 

Paterson  gained  five  per  cent  in  the  value  of  monej  ex¬ 


pended  in  proposed  building  operations,  during  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

Newark  lost  nine  per  cent  for  the  same  time.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  area  the  loss  was  five  per  cent.  The  aggregate  loss  for 
the  month  of  October  was  eight  per  cent.  Newark’s  loss  for 
October  was  eight  per  cent.  Newark’s  loss  for  October  was 
sixteen  per  cent,  and  Paterson  lost  forty-seven  per  cent. 

The  comparison  for  the  month  of  October  is  bad,  because 
big  gains  for  that  month  were  made  by  a  number  of  cities  in 
which  building  operations  have  been  held  up  for  some  time. 

The  monthly  loss  for  Greater  New  York,  for  example,  was 
sixteen  per  cent,  the  same  as  Newark.  Brooklyn  helped  with 
a  gain  of  ten  per  cent.  Philadelphia  lost  eleven  per  cent  last 
month. 

The  comparison  is  not,  therefore,  especially  discouraging 
to  New  Jersey,  though  the  opening  of  the  season  promised 
better  things.  In  Newark,  factory  building  promises  to  be 
increased  with  the  coming  year.  It  has  been  a  bit  slow  the 
past  year  as  compared  with  some  previous  seasons.  Boards 
of  trade  and  other  commercial  organizations  are  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  reduction  in  building  and  will  exert  more  or 
less  effort,  as  circumstances  permit,  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
former  level. 


OUTLOOK  BRIGHT  AT  ALFRED  UNIVERSITY. 


The  State  College  of  Ceramics,  at  Alfred,  New  York, 
opened  the  season  of  1911-1912  with  a  large  registration.  The 
incoming  freshman  class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  The  teaching  staff  has  been  reinforced  by  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  Dr.  G.  K.  Daghlian  as  instructor  in  physics  and 
industrial  chemistry,  and  assistant  to  the  director.  Dr. 
Daghlian  comes  from  Columbia  University  with  a  high  rec¬ 
ord  in  scientific  achievement,  and  is  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
the  field  of  ceramics.  Some  important  research  is  being  un¬ 
dertaken  with  his  assistance. 

Early  in  November  the  senior  and  junior  classes  made 
a  study  visit  to  a  number  of  the  clayworking  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buffalo.  The  managers  and  superintendents  of 
these  plants  are  always  glad  to  receive  the  boys  and  every¬ 
thing  is  open  to  their  inspection.  The  problems  of  the  work 
are  discussed  at  the  plants  and  there  are  always  some  tech¬ 
nical  questions  to  be  taken  home  and  investigated  in  the 
laboratory.  At  one  time  a  sample  of  doubtful  water  was  se¬ 
cured  for  analysis,  at  another  there  was  a  query  whether  a 
certain  stratum  of  material  should  be  used  or  rejected.  The 
school  stands  ready  to  investigate  and,  if  possible,  solve 
problems  such  as  these  which  confront  the  manufacturer. 
Some  of  the  students  who  are  able  to  obtain  summer  work 
bring  back  problems  arising  out  of  their  experience,  and  these 
are  made  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  class  room. 

The  department  of  designing  and  modeling  is  in  the  charge 
of  Miss  Binns,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  director,  Chas.  F. 
Binns.  This  work  is  taken  up,  for  the  most  part,  by  young 
women  who  expect  to  qualify  as  special  teachers  of  design 
and  clay  work. 

The  school  is  filled  with  enthusiastic  workers  and  the 
outlook  is  bright. 


BRICK  AND  ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Is  the  title  of  an  interesting  catalogue  from  Mueller  Bros., 
1436  Macklind  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  containing  numerous 
illustrations  of  their  brick  and  tile  machinery,  including  pug 
mills,  clay  feeders,  cutting  tables,  clay  crushers,  brick  and 
tile  dies  of  all  sorts,  and  special  roofing  tile  presses.  They 
have  had  years  of  experience,  both  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  machinery  of  this  sort,  and  are  prepared  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  machinery  for  clayworkers  desiring  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  They  are  now  making  a  small-capacity  auger  brick 
machine  which  the  reader  will  find  illustrated  on  page  703  of 
this  issue. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


“At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.” 

,  *  *  * 

Our  Merry  Christmas  Greeting  is  not  a  mere  form  of  words 
but  a  sincere  wish  that  the  best  and  merriest  of  holiday  joys 
will  come  to  every  Clay-Worker  reader. 

*  *  * 

The  building  of  brick  veneered  houses  does  not  hurt  the 
brick  business.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  building  of  more 
brick  houses.  So,  encourage  both  ideas. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  that  the  man  who  makes  poor  paving  brick  is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  an  enemy  to  the  paving  brick 
business  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted. 

*  *  * 

The  increasing  tendency  to  the  smaller  farm  and  more 
intensive  farming  is  making  more  and  better  opportunities 
for  tile  drainage  and  for  drain  tile  to  use  in  sub-irrigation. 

*  *  * 

Frost  may  be  a  poetic  thing  on  the  pumpkin,  but  it  is 

a  dangerous  thing  on  tools  and  out-door  equipment.  Thaw 

them  out  before  putting  them  to  use  and  avoid  breakage. 

*  *  * 

We  are  thankful  that  the  political  pot  boiling  is  over  for 
the  time  being,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  see  signs  of 
people  gathering  fuel  for  a  bigger  pot  boiling  than  ever  next 
year. 

*  *  * 

We  generally  think  of  our  little  neighbor,  Cuba,  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cigars,  oranges,  mahogany  logs,  Spanish  cedar  and 
Spanish  singers,  but  we  are  now  informed  that  it  is  some 
pumpkins  as  an  iron  ore  producer.  Cuba  is  now  the  fifth 
largest  producer  of  iron  ore,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
United  States,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  little  spot  on  the  map  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


If  you  are  ever,  ever  going  into  the  show  business,  get 
into  the  Clay  Products  Show  at  Chicago. 

* *  *  * 

It  is  said  the  government  has  found  a  kindling  wood  trust. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will  be  much  trouble  to 
split  it. 

*  *  * 

For  a  month  at  least  now  we  can  change  the  problem  and 
instead  of  figuring  on  the  cost  of  living,  figure  about  the  cost 
of  giving. 

*  *  * 

•  Instead  of  doing  the  annual  swearing-off  stunt  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  why  not  amend  it  for  this  New  Year  and 
adopt  the  Dutch  treat  plan? 

*  *  * 

If  some  of  the  auto  people  would  only  invent  a  motor 
dump  cart  for  brick  that  would  automatically  unload  them 
gently,  we  could  all  be  happy. 

*  *  * 

A  modern  vision  of  dear  old  Santa  Claus  is  pictured  in 

our  Christmas  poem  on  page  655,  which  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  our  readers,  old  and  young. 

*  *  * 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  States  can  now  be  spelled 
with  a  big  M,  because  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  export 
of  manufactured  goods  will  exceed  the  billion-dollar  mark  for 
the  year  1911. 

*  *  * 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Waldemar  Lindgren  as  chief  geologist  to  suc¬ 
ceed  C.  Willard  Hayes,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  Sur¬ 
vey.  Mr.  Lindgren  has  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Survey 
since  1884  and  is  the  author  of  many  reports  published  by 
the  Survey. 

*  %  * 

And  now,  if  reports  are  to  be  believed,  wireless  telegraphy 
is  to  be  followed  by  waterway  wireless  telephoning.  A  story 
comes  from  England  about  the  invention  of  implements  that 
will  enable  people  to  telephone  to  each  other,  using  the 
water  as  a  medium  of  transmission.  Here’s  hoping  that  it 
is  true  and  does  not  get  itself  developed  into  a  water-logged 
stock  jobbing  scheme. 


THE  OPEN  SEASON  FOR  SENTIMENT. 


Back  in  the  days  before  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  as  we  know  it  today,  there  was  some 
beautiful  primitive  sentiment  attached  to  the  mid-winter 
celebration  that  is  now  called  the  Christmas  season.  Those 
who  had  vied  with  each  other  during  the  year  and  had  had  the 
glory  of  conquest  of  accomplishment,  met  with  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  ones  and  divided  the  gleanings  of  the  year  with  them. 
It  was  the  glory  of  gathering  that  they  fought  for  and  not  the 
spoils.  At  the  mid-winter  season  they  exemplified  their  faith 
in  the  sun  conquering  the  cold  earth  and  making  it  produce 
for  them  again,  by  dividing  with  each  other  their  gleanings 
for  the  season. 

Since  this  mid-winter  season  has  been  Christianized  and 
turned  into  Christmas,  it  still  has  attached  to  it  beautiful 
sentiment,  some  of  it  much  more  refined  in  form  than  the  old 
primitive  kind,  but  out  of  the  practices  developed  by  the  sen¬ 
timent  have  evolved  a  multitude  of  different  emotions,  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  about  the  Christmas  season.  Some  people 
look  forward  to  it  with  dread  and  wish  it  was  over;  some 
make  of  it  a  season  of  wild  hilarity,  some  do  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  and  perhaps  those  getting  closest  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  sentiment  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  small  children 
who  play  Santa  Claus  to  them  and  surreptitiously  provide 
them  with  gifts  surrounded  with  much  mystery  as  to  where 
and  how  they  came. 

Christmas  is  really  and  truly  the  open  season  for  sentiment, 
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and  one  may  find  much  to  criticise  and  much  to  commend,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  on  the  mood  and  how  and  where  one  looks. 
Out  of  it  all,  however,  there  are  two  bits  of  sentiment  that 
may  be  recommended  for  special  attention.  One  of  these,  and 
really  both  of  them  are  based  on  the  idea  of  peace  and 
good-will. 

The  first  one  is  this:  That  you  forgive  and  seek  to  be  for¬ 
given.  It  is  the  time  for  clearing  off  the  slate  of  animosity. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  see  how  you  can  love  your  enemies. 
Perhaps  you  wrill  not  be  able  to  go  that  far.  But  you  can  do 
this,  you  can  forgive  them  to  the  extent  of  foregoing  any  de¬ 
sire  you  may  be  nursing  for  revenge,  and  to  get  even,  and 
foregoing  this  and  treating  them  in  a  friendly  way  and  bury¬ 
ing  the  hatchet,  you  will  not  only  feel  better,  but  you  will  be 
better  off  and  you  will  then  be  in  position  to  ask  and  expect 
the  same  treatment  of  others. 

The  other  bit  of  sentiment  pertains  to  the  modern  idea  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employe  and  the  making 
of  deserving  employes  partners  in  the  business.  Devise  some 
plan  for  selling  them  stock  or  letting  them  earn  it  as  a 
premium  and  get  thereby  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  reached  an  age  in  the  world  where  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  men  that  work  and  the  men  that  pay 
often  reaches  the  breaking  point,  and  for  the  welfare  of  both, 
some  better  system  or  arrangement  must  be  had  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  one  idea  that  suggests  itself  as  being  most  feas¬ 
ible  is  co-operation  by  arranging  for  deserving  employes  to 
take  on  proprietary  interest  and  thus  share  the  profits  and 
general  welfare  of  the  business. 

Give  this  idea  serious  thought,  plan  out  the  details  to 
suit  yourself  or  your  business,  or  that  seem  to  suit  it  best, 
and  carry  it  out  along  whatever  lines  that  suggest  them¬ 
selves  as  most  fitting  to  the  occasion.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  the  right  sentiment  about  this  and  put  it  to  work. 


SECRECY’S  DELUSION. 


That  the  practice  of  secrecy,  or  the  maintenance  of  sec¬ 
recy  about  one’s  manufacturing  methods,  is  a  delusion  the 
average  man  will  willingly  admit,  especially  when  the  secrecy 
is  practiced  by  someone  else.  Too  often,  though,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  little  special  wisdom  of  his  own 
and  developed  a  process  that  no  one  else  knows  about,  he 
wants  to  keep  it  a  secret,  and  the  first  thing  he  knows 
secrecy  has  deluded  him. 

There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of  secrecy  in  the 
brickmaking  business,  but  in  some  of  the  other  lines  of  clay¬ 
working  there  is  a  disposition  to  keep  the  lid  on,  the  doors 
shut  and  the  “Keep  Out”  sign  working.  The  people  that 
do  this  perhaps  think  they  are  wise  and  taking  just  business 
precautions.  Yet,  while  they  are  thinking  this,  they  are 
often  standing  in  their  own  light  and  failing  to  make  the 
progress  they  should  in  their  industry.  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  letting  the  other  fellow  learn.  It  is  a  matter  of 
learning  yourself. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  a  progressive  potter  recently. 
He  said  that  when  they  changed  from  the  old  fashioned  way 
of  jug  making  by  hand  to  the  moulding  of  jugs,  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  cracking  up  at  the  top  shoul¬ 
der.  They  made  a  good  many  shoulder  jugs  with  offsets 
in  them  and  they  were  joining  the  jugs  right  at  the  shoulder. 
Their  workmen  were  very  secret  about  it,  wouldn’t  even  let 
themselves  into  the  room  where  the  work  was  being  done, 
and  guarded  the  secret  of  making  this  joint  as  if  their  life 
depended  upon  it. 

One  day,  in  casting  about  for  some  way  to  solve  the 
trouble  of  so  much  cracking  around  the  shoulders,  they 
brought  a  new  man  in  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
who,  as  soon  as  he  took  a  look  at  their  jugs,  told  him  that 
they  were  making  a  mistake  in  trying  to  join  them  at  the 
shoulder  whereas  they  ought  to  join  them  lower  down. 

When  he  called  his  men  and  explained  it  to  them  they 


were  astounded  to  think  that  this  man  could  tell  this  at  a 
glance  when  they  thought  they  had  the  secret  to  the  only 
sure  process  of  joining  moulded  jugs  and  had  been  guard¬ 
ing  it  for  years.  Meantime,  they  had  been  sitting  down 
holding  their  secret  and  the  world  had  been  going  on,  and 
when  they  woke  up  they  found  that  they  were  behind  the 
times. 

It  is  the  same  case  everywhere  in  every  line  of  industry. 
When  a  man  adopts  secrecy  as  a  safeguard  to  his  business 
progress  he  may  think  he  is  shutting  the  world  out  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  business,  but  he  is  really  shutting  him¬ 
self  in  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Secrecy  is  a  delu- 
ison  and  while  a  man  sits  nursing  his  secret  the  world  goes 
on  without  him  and  because  of  this  very  illusion,  or  delusion, 
many  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  the  world  by  the  tail  with 
a  secret  process,  wakes  up  to  find  that  he  has  nothing  but  a 
tail  holt  and  the  world  has  gone  off  and  left  him  with  it. 

Secrecy  is  really  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  while  it  is 
a  natural  one  and  one  that  we  are  all  tempted  into  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  a  thing  to  resist.  Knowledge  is  gained 
by  giving  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  one  thing  we  can  give 
and  still  retain.  So,  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
cut  out  the  secrecy  business  and  not  be  deluded.  Show  the 
other  fellow  what  you  are  doing  and  find  out  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  both  be  better  off  in  the  end. 


CLAY  IN  THE  RICHMOND  TERRITORY. 


Special  attention  has  been  given  to  a  study  of  clay  and 
earth  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  a  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  en¬ 
titled  “Economic  Geology  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Vicinity,” 
by  N.  H.  Darton. 

He  says  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  loamy  clays  in 
this  region,  some  of  which  are  not  utilized  for  brick  making 
and  others,  he  believes,  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  He 
says  the  brick  produced  from  it  are  not  of  especially  high 
grade,  but  they  are  used  locally  and  not  enough  has  been 
produced  yet  to  supply  the  local  demand.  He  says  the  clay 
runs  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  in  thickness  and  he  thinks 
there  is  room  for  considerable  development  in  brick  making 
in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Darton  also  found  considerable  deposits  of  diatoma- 
ceous  earth  about  Richmond,  which  so  far  has  not  been 
utilized.  This  is  chiefly  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing, 
either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  mixed  with  soap.  It  is  an 
effective  non-conductoi;  of  heat  and  has  been  used  in  various 
compounds  for  covering  boilers  and  steam  pipes  and  in  safes 
and  fireproof  cements.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  clays  used 
by  paint  manufacturers  for  making  wood  fillers,  also  boiled 
with  shellac  it  is  made  into  records  for  talking  machines. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  for  tile  glaze  and  many  other  purposes. 

! 

INTERESTING  THE  CONTRACTORS  IN  BRICK  VENEER. 


Brick  for  house  building  has  been  receiving  much  more 
attention  the  past  year  from  contracting  and  building  papers 
than  ever  before.  One  of  the  late  propositions  to  interest 
the  carpenter  and  builder  in  the  brick  veneered  house  is  an 
offer  of  a  ten-dollar  prize  by  the  “National  Builder,”  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  for  the  best  article  on  brick  veneered  houses,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  from  a  constructional  stand¬ 
point. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  get  a  man  to  inform  himself 
about  a  thing  of  this  kind  than  to  tempt  him  into  writing 
about  it.  When  the  contractor  and  builder  goes  to  studying 
these  things  with  a  view  to  writing  about  them  he  studies 
them  more  carefully  and  with  more  interest  than  under  any 
ordinary  conditions  and  the  result  should  be  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  enough  favorable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters  and  contractors  to  make  quite  a  boost  for  the  brick 
veneered  house. 

Moreover,  once  the  interest  is  turned  toward  brick  in 
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this  way  it  will  likely  be  followed  by  more  interest  in  brick 
for  house  building  generally  on  the  part  of  carpenters  and 
builders,  and  this  in  turn  should  encourage  materially  the 
greater  use  of  brick.  This  is  an  interesting  feature  of  re¬ 
cent  development  among  the  building  papers  that  may  con¬ 
tain  an  idea  worth  while  to  other  promoters  of  building 
brick. 

It  may  be  w'orth  while  to  get  some  competitive  offerings 
from  building  contractors  in  the  way  of  plans  and  specifica- 
itons  for  what  is  considered  the  ideal  in  a  modest  cost  house. 
There  have  been  developed  many  of  these  already,  but  there 
is  always  room  for  more  There  is  no  danger  of  getting  too 
many  of  these  plans.  The  brick  people  are  several  years 
and  several  thousand  plans  behind  the  lumber  people  al¬ 
ready  in  this  work,  and  the  more  interest  we  can  get  cen¬ 
tered  in  it  the  merrier  and  the  better  it  should  be  for  the 
future  of  the  building  brick  interest. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 


The  really  earnest  people  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
what  is  termed  industrial  education  have  several  problems 
before  them  aside  from  that  of  awakening  more  general  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  having  the  boys  properly  trained 
to  do  skilled  work. 

There  enters  into  the  matter  the  question  of  night  schools, 
of  trade  schools  pure  and  simple,  of  vocational  training  in 
our  public  schools,  and  of  specific  instruction  in  the  factories 
themselves  where  formerly  apprenticeships  were  served. 

Each  of  these  ideas  has  much  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  it  and  perhaps  no  one  of  them  will  apply  in  a  general  way 
and  fit  every  condition  of  the  country.  It  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  have  more  or  less  of  all  of  them,  and  the  great 
question  is  to  sort  out  and  figure  up  what  one  idea  may  be 
applied  better  than  the  other. 


THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  SHOVEL. 


There  is  a  reason,  in  fact  twelve  reasons,  states  the 
American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Company,  in  their  ad.  on  page 
685  of  this  issue,  why  the  “American”  Steam  Shovel  will 
prove  a  source  of  profit  and  satisfaction  to  clayworkers  who 
want  a  thoroughly  dependable  clay-digging  equipment.  Write 
them  at  their  main  office,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  stating  the  char¬ 
acter  of  your  clay  bank  and  capacity  of  machine  desired,  and 
you  will  receive  full  particulars  relative  to  an  equipment 
especially  adapted  to  your  needs. 


THE  KNOWING  SANTA  CLAUS. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  703.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Brick  inspector  or  loading  foreman  for 
paving  brick  plant  in  Alabama.  State 
salary  wanted  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Permanent  position  to  right  man. 
None  but  competent  men  need  apply. 

Address  BOX  12 — ALA. 

12  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  move  quickly,  you  can  buy  this 
equipment  for  little  money:  Brick  and 
tile  machine,  two  cutting  tables,  40  H.  P. 
engine,  belting,  shafting,  pulleys,  dies, 
etc.  We  had  to  take  it  for  money  owed, 
and  want  to  realize  something  at  once. 

THE 

ELECTRICAL  MAINTENANCE  CO., 
12  1  cm  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Wise  Santa  Gives  the  Best  Presents  to  Owners 
of  Brick  Houses. 


For  Sale,  Wanted.  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
pages,  690,  691,  692  and  693. 
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POWERFUL  DEPENDABLE 
STEAM  ENGINES 


What  you  want  in  your  business 
is  a  power  plant  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  you  full  capac¬ 
ity  day  in  and  day  out. 

There  is  fifty  years  of  engine 
building  experience  in  our  type. 
They  are  better  now  than  ever 
before. 


C 


SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL 
STEAM  BOILERS 

It  takes  honest  workmanship  always 
with  good  material  to  make  good 
boilers.  Our  business  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  it  has  grown  if  we  had 
not  treated  our  past  customers  just 
as  you  would  like  to  be  treated. 

CHANDLER  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  Greatest  number  of  plums  are  found  in  the  Christmas  Pudding  of  the  successful  Clayworker. 
We  can  help  you  “grow  the  plums’’  right  in  your  own  “plant”  by  installing  the  proper  machinery 
which  will  insure  you  increased  output  at  less  operating  expense  and  less  cost  of  upkeep..  This  is  a 
triple  saving  which  makes  for  success.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


FILLS  EVERY  PROMISE 


The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine. 

brick  in  174  working  days,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  capable  of  turning  out  125,000  brick  each  day  of  ten  hours.  It  is 
very  light  running,  requiring  less  power  than  any  machine  we  know.  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  No.  65. 

The  Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  Ind.,  says:  “The  No.  65  Auger  Machine  has  done  more  than  you  claim 
for  it.  It  turns  out  building  brick  at  the  rate  of  250,000  per  day  of  nine  hours.” 

What  this  machine  is  doing  for  others  ought  to  be  an  indication  of  what  it  will  do  for  you.  We  will  refer  you 
to  users  of  the  No.  65  on  request. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of  clay  products  by  every  process. 
Being  the  largest  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery  in  the  world,  we  can  offer  the  buyer  advantages  worth 
consideration. 

We  build  several  dozen  of  other  styles  of  auger  machines  for  various  purposes. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


When  we  designed  and  built  the  first  No.  65  Auger  Machine,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  felt  confident  it  would 
be  a  most  dependable  machine;  one  with  a  capacity  beyond  anything  else,  and  a  quality  able  to  back  such  a  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  experience  of  all  of  the  users  of  the  No.  65  amply  proves  that  our  expectations  were  well  founded 
and  our  confidence  not  misplaced.  It  is  a  machine  you  can  depend  upon,  as  proof  of  which  we  quote  from  several 

users i 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  says:  “We  are  much  pleased  with  the  No.  65.  The  machine 
made  108,000  brick  per  day  almost  from  the  start,  that  being  the  limit  of  our  represses.  When  we  have  our  addi¬ 
tional  repress  installed,  we  will  make  144,000  brick  per  day.” 

The  Coffeyville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  says:  “The  No.  65  Auger  Machine  has  made  16,408,000 
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LOOK  AT  THE  FIGURES 


Let  the  figures  talk! 

If  we  can  sell  you  a  machine  that  will  make  you  50,000  4-inch  tile  in  8  hours  and 
do  it  easily  and  smoothly  the  year  round  without  any  repairs,  wouldn’t  that  machine  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  a  machine  at  any  price  which  would  groan  under  a  capacity  of 
30,000  tile  or  less  in  ten  hours,  and  have  to  be  rebuilt  every  year  or  two? 

When  we  make  you  20,000  more  tile  a  day 

When  we  save  you  two  hours  operating  time  and  expense  each  day 

When  we  save  you  big  repair  bills  each  year 

When  we  cut  your  power  a  half 

Why  wouldn’t  our  machine  be  well  worth  a  whole  lot  more  to  you  ? 

That  is  what  quality  in  machinery  means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  machines  cost  you  little,  if  any  more,  at  the  start  and  are  a 
great  deal  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Our  No.  218  tile  machine  has  a  capacity  limited  only  to  the  ability  of  your  force  to  take  care  of  the  tile. 

In  it  friction  losses  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  careful  tests  in  actual  service  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  w  11  deliver  a  given  capacity  at  a  remarkable  saving  in  horsepower  over  any  other  machine 

We  have  just  sold  four  of  the  No.  218  Tile  Machines  to  the  largest  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  in  the 
West.  After  using  other  machines  for  vears  they  promptly  discarded  them  and  welcomed  the  new  No.  218 
as  ideal,  after  thoroughly  investigate  g  its  merits. 

If  you  want  capacity  and  quality,  both  quality  of  product  and  quality  of  machine,  we  can  give  it  to 
you  in  the  No.  218. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  concerning  your  needs,  as  we  can  furnish  the  Best  for  the  Clayworker  in 
every  branch  of  the  clay  trade. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  by  all  processes. 
Write  today,  it  means  dollars  saved. 
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“A  Quality  Above  All  Others  in  Clayworking  Machinery.” 


Ideal  Dryer 

Cost 

No  Upkeep 

Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  in  laying 
out  and  constructing  your  Dryer.  That  is  why 
we  maintain  an  engineering  department  com¬ 
petent  to  successfully  carry  out  this  work.  It 
is  no  more  expensive  to  be  right,  in  fact,  it 
eliminates  a  great  deal  of  operation  trouble  and 
expense.  Our  engineering  department  will  look 
over  your  plant  and  give  you  the  proper  layout. 

Our  factory  will  deliver  to  you  an  equipment 
for  the  dryer  which  is  faultless  in  material  and 
manufacturing.  With  these  attributes  of  suc¬ 
cess  your  dryer  trouble  will  be  eliminated. 

The  American  Patented  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  is  designed  by  specialists  in  this  class  of  dryers.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  the  very  best  material  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  best  En¬ 
gineering  and  Manufacturing  Departments  in  the  clayworking  field. 

It  is  the  ideal  dryer  with  no  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  operation. 

The  Cable  Delivery  System  Saves  Labor,  Protects  the  Product  and  Economizes  Space. 

We  own  and  control  the  vital  patents  which  make  the  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  a  success  and  will  protect  with  a 
surety  bond  any  user  of  the  American  Steam  Pipe  Rack  Dryer  who  has  fears  of  interference. 

We  have  just  received  a  number  of  additional  patents  on  this  dryer  which  place  it  still  further  in  advance  of 
others.  We  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  you  relative  to  this  or  any  other  Dryer.  We  build  every  type  of  dryer  and 
are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  none.  Your  clay  and  its  drying  properties  govern  us  in  recommending  a  dryer. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  for  the  production  of  every  class  of  Clay  Products  by 
any  process. 

The  American  Clay  /Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Grinding:  Mills 

for  Sand  Lime  Brick 

For  the  manufacture  of  Sand  Lime  Brick  Wet  and  Dry  Grinding  Mills  do  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  brick  and  thus  popularize  this  type  of  brick  and  extend 
its  market. 

Our  special  style  F,  9  ft.  wet  and  dry  grinding  mill  which  we  have  developed  for  use  in  the  sand  lime  brick 
trade  is  made  in  two  sizes,  8  ft.  and  9  ft.,  which  designates  the  diameter  of  the  grinding  pan.  Where  more  than 
one  mill  is  required,  to  obtain  the  desired  capacity,  the  mills  can  be  furnished  either  in  a  duplex  setting,  where  both 
are  joined  together,  or  in  single  independent  settings. 

Many  features  in  the  construction  of  these  mills  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  our  long  experience  in  grinding  silica 
sands,  crushed  rock,  and  similar  substances,  and  more  particularly  in  mixing  and  grinding  sand  and  lime  in  their 
preparation  for  the  manufacture  of  sand  lime  brick.  The  use  of  these  mills  enables  the  manufacturer  to  combine 
the  several  operations  of  moistening,  mixing  and  grinding  into  one,  thus  greatly  simplifying  and  improving  the 
method  of  sand  lime  brick  making.  The  mills  possess  the  further  advantage  of  so  grinding  the  sand  that  it  is  given 
the  sharp  and  gritty  consistency  which  is  essential  in  obtaining  a  perfect  bond  between  the  sand  and  lime,  and  this 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  high  grade  product.  The  abrasive  action  of  the  mullers  by  virtue  of  which  the  sand  is  broken 
up  into  sharp  angular  particles  instead  of  a  fine  and  granular  powder,  explains  the  high  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

By  the  use  of  these  wet  and  dry  grinding  mills  the  highest  quality  of  brick  yet  made  in  the  United  States  has 
been  produced,  and  factories  throughout  the  country  are  being  rebuilt  and  rearranged  so  that  the  advantages  of 
these  special  machines  may  be  utilized. 

More  than  twenty  of  these  machines  have  already  been 
installed  in  sand  lime  brick  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  and  have  in  each  case  proven  more  than  satisfactory. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  Sand-Lime  Brick.  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 
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The  Buck  Brick  Company,  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  contemplate 
installing  equipment  for  making  enamel  brick. 


Jos.  W.  Wilson  and  Charles  Gowler  are  building  a  factory 
at  Georgetown,  Dela.,  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  is  construct¬ 
ing  a  plant  at  Delson  Junction,  near  La  Prairie,  Quebec, 
Canada. 


The  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is 
planning  to  add  to  its  five  plants  already  in  operation,  a  sixth, 
which  will  cost  $350,000. 


ments  contemplated  are  rebuilding  the  machine  rooms  and 
installation  of  new  represses  and  the  building  of  more  kilns. 

L.  M.  Decker  and  H.  T.  Page,  of  Alford,  Pa.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Spencer  Brick  Company,  at  Spen¬ 
cer,  N.  Y. 

The  West  Point  (Va.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  brick  plant  this  winter  and  have  it  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  Geo.  N.  Fairchild,  Charles  M.  Stillwell  and  D.  C.  Shull. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  large  brick  manufacturing 
plant  of  Beck,  Hockman  &  Warner,  at  Waynesburg.  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  of  Fairfield,  will  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
plant. 

The  Cheyenne  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant  in 
the  near  future,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  building  of  a  tram¬ 
way  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  shale. 


Samuel  B.  Felker,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  preparing  to 
establish  a  brick  plant  near  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Ports¬ 
mouth  railroad  tracks  at  Rochester. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the  new  plant  of  the 
Jeannette  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Grapeville,  Pa.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  when  finished  will  be  50,000  brick  per 
day. 

The  Richard  Murray  Brick  Company,  of  Berlin,  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock.  Catherine 
M.  Murray  is  president;  Richard  B.  Murray,  treasurer,  and 
J.  M.  Murray,  secretary.  , 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Clark  Coal 
and  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  B.  Clark,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Ralph  C.  McConnell,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  and  Campbell  Jones,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

C.  B.  McCullough,  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of  the 
Marthaus  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  recently 
purchased  the  plant  at  a  receiver’s  sale  and  will  organize  a 
new  company  to  operate  the  plant  in  the  near  future. 

H.  E.  Purinton  Company,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  has  purchased 
the  property  of  the  Bangor  Brick  Company  at  Bangor,  Me. 
The  plant  has  an  annual  output  of  about  4,000,000  brick,  and 
will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  Purinton  yards  at 
Bangor. 

Joseph  B.  Kendall,  of  Byron,  Minn.,  whose  brick  yard  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  since,  caused  by  alleged  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  employes  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  has 
been  granted  a  verdict  of  $6,912  against  the  company  in  the 
United  States  Court. 

John  H.  McKenzie  and  associates,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  have 
purchased  a  brick  plant  at  Rockmart,  Ga.,  and  will  spend 
close  to  $150,000  in  improving  and  modernizing  same.  A 
company  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Rock- 
mart  Brick  and  Slate  Company. 

Simon  Kline,  one  of  the  best  known  brick  manufacturers 
of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his  home  in  Reading,  November  20, 
aged  eighty-one  years.  He  had  been  in  the  brick  business  in 
Reading  since  1855  and  still  had  an  active  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  plant.  A  wife  and  six  children  survive. 

The  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  Joseph  Kentz,  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  $9,000,  and  is  quite  a  serious  blow  to 
Mr.  Kentz,  as  he  had  just  completed  arrangements  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  'his  factory.  They  carried  very  little  in¬ 
surance. 

Suit  for  $10,000  damages  has  been  filed  against  the  New 
England  Steam  Brick  Company,  of  Barrington,  R.  I.,  by  the 
widow  of  Guiseppe  Cingoranella,  who  was  killed  while  work¬ 
ing  for  the  company  in  1909.  He  was  running  a  train  of  dump 
cars  to  the  sheds  when  a  coupling  between  the  engine  and 
the  cars  became  detached,  it  is  claimed,  and  the  man  was 
thrown  off  and  killed. 

Directors  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  have 
approved  a  proposition  to  install  between  $40,000  and  $50,000 
worth  of  new  machinery  at  the  Galesburg,  Ill.,  plant,  it  is 
reported.  The  improvements  include  double  deck  cars  with 
a  capacity  of  700  brick  for  the  dryers.  This  necessitates 
the  rebuilding  of  all  the  dryers  and  installation  of  electric 
transfer  trucks  throughout  the  entire  plant.  Other  improve- 


The  plant  of  the  Watsontown  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which 
started  in  the  screen  room.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
$30,000,  and  the  plant,  which  is  partially  insured,  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once. 

The  officers  of  the  Fairmount  (Minn.)  Drain  Tile  and 
Brick  Company  have  selected  J.  W.  Lowe,  of  Fairmount  town¬ 
ship,  as  a  director  to  succeed  Geo.  Murray,  resigned.  Mr. 
Lowe  has  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  concern  and  is  vi¬ 
tally  intertsted  in  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  plant  of  the  Hub  City  Company,  of  Centralia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  November  27. 
The  blaze  was  probably  started  by  tramps  sleeping  in  the 
building.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $8,000.  The  plant  was  a 
new  one,  having  been  erected  in  1910.  It  will  be  rebuilt 
at  once. 

A  branch  office  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  opened  in  Atlanta,  with  offices  at  1610 
and  1611  Candler  building.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brick  and  sewer  pipe  in  the  state.  John  Kelly,  of 
Atlanta,  will  be  sales  manager  for  the  Bibb  Brick  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  in  Atlanta. 

The  Spokane  Pressed  Brick  Company  will  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  sand-lime  plant  at  Mead,  Washington,  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  expects  to  be  in  shape  to  turn 
out  50,000  brick  a  day.  The  company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000,  in  order  to  care  for 
the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  including  a  new  brick  press. 

The  Melcher  tile  plant  at  Montezuma,  Ind.,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  November  20.  The  damage  is  upwards  of 
$50,000.  The  largest  stockholder  in  the  company,  Samuel 
C.  Cowgill,  is  at  present  in  San  Venito,  Texas.  The  plant 
has  been  operated  for  some  time  by  the  National  Drain  Tile 
Company.  The  plant  will  probably  be  rebuilt  within  a  very 
short  time. 

Edward  B.  Reed,  representative  of  the  Clearfield  Brick 
Company,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  has  announced  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  his  company  to  build  a  large  brick  manufacturing 
plant  near  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  next  spring.  This  new 
addition  will  mean  much  for  Niagara  county,  as  at  present 
all  brick  and  tile  must  be  shipped  there  and  to  the  other 
Niagara  county  cities  from  distant  points. 

Finley  Mutchler,  former  president  of  the  Moxahala  Brick 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  found  guilty  several  weeks 
ago  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretense  from  Joseph 
Wilds,  of  Minnesota,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  serve  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  Mr.  Mutchler  was  charged  with 
having  sold  stock  in  the  Moxahala  company  to  Mr.  Wilds 
when  he  knew  the  stock  was  practically  worthless.  Mr. 
Wilds,  after  finding  that  he  had  been  “buncoed,”  appeared 
before  the  grand  jury  with  his  story. 

It  cost  the  Stiles  &  Hart  Brick  Co.,  North  Haven,  Conn., 
something  in  excess  of  $1,000  when  Eugene  Lewis,  aged  14, 
and  John  Rogers,  aged  11,  opened  the  doors  of  the  kilns  and 
cooled  off  the  brick.  The  boys  had  no  idea  why  they  opened 
the  doors,  but  they  confessed  that  they  did  open  them,  to 
Judge  Fox,  at  a  session  of  the  juvenile  court  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  boys  opened  the  doors  of  twenty-five  kilns,  allow¬ 
ing  the  cold  air  to  sweep  over  the  bricks.  It  was  several 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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hours  after  that  employes  of  the  company  discovered  the 
doors  open  and  closed  them. 

J.  Rollins  &  Co.,  of  3730  Delmar  boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
are  organizing  a  company  to  establish  a  terra  cotta  plant  at 
that  place. 

The  Rio  Delta  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  by  Sam  Householder.  W. 
D.  Carpenter  and  E.  W.  Watts. 

Leon  Soisson,  a  retired  brick  manufacturer  at  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  died  November  20  at  his  home  in  that  city.  He  was 
the  father  of  fifteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  survive. 

The  sixty-acre  farm  owned  by  W.  E.  Hartman  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Bloomsburg  Brick  Company,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.  Ever  since  the  plant  started,  the  company  has  been  get¬ 
ting  shale  from  this  farm. 

The  James  River  Brick  Company,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  James  E.  Barry,  president;  Thomas  E.  Fer¬ 
guson,  vice-president,  and  Fred  R.  Barry,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  certify  to  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  El  Campo  Brick  Company,  at  El  Campo,  Texas,  is 
turning  out  brick  at  its  new  plant.  Such  a  demand  for 
drain  tile  has  grown  up  in  that  territory  that  they  expect  to 
add  a  tile  machine  to  the  plant  in  the  very  near  future.  Dr. 
Chandler  is  the  proprietor. 

The  Zumbrota  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Zumbrota, 
Minn.,  recently  purchased  a  thousand  brick  cars  of  the 
Nutting  Truck  Company,  at  Faribault,  Minn.  This  is  a 
metal  dryer  car  which  the  Zumbrota  company  consider  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  their  use 

Francis  N.  Burdick,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  at  Ra¬ 
cine  county,  Wis.,  died  at  his  home  recently  in  Racine  after 
a  prolonged  illness.  He  had  lived  in  that  city  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  fifty-two  years  of  that  time  he  had  manufactured 
brick.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

The  Athens  Pottery  Company,  which  has  purchased  the 
pottery  plants  of  P.  E.  Miller  at  Athens,  and  the  Winfield 
Pottery  Company  at  Winfield,  Texas,  will  install  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  enlarge  the  plants.  This  company  was  recently 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  P.  E.  Miller  is  at 
the  head  of  the  concern. 

The  Union  Mining  Company,  proprietors  of  the  Mount 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works,  Mount  Savage,  Md.,  has  recently 
taken  a  lease  on  a  commodious  suite  of  offices  on  the  eleventh 
floor  of  the  new  Fidelity  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
the  president’s  offices,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  are  located.  The  general  accounting,  laboratories  and 
manufacturing  departments  will  remain  at  Mount  Savage. 

The  Corning  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  has  started  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  kiln, 
This,  when  completed,  will  make  twenty  kilns  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  ten  brick  and  ten  terra  cotta  kilns.  The  new  brick 
kiln  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick.  Business  has  been 
exceedingly  good  with  this  company  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  their  paving  brick  has  made 
necessary  the  erection  of  this  additional  kiln. 

Angelo  Villainy’s  right  hand  is  valued  at  $20,000  in  a  suit 
filed  against  the  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Pipe  Company, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Villainy  alleges  that  he  was  a  laborer  at 
the  Clayton  plant  of  the  corporation  during  March  of  1911, 
was  caught  between  a  truck-load  of  brick  and  the  side  of  an 
elevator  shaft.  In  an  effort  to  save  himself  he  caught  the 
cables  that  operated  the  lift,  but  the  wires  so  mangled  his 
wrist  that  the  hand  had  to  be  amputated.  His  complaint 
blames  the  negligence  of  his  employers  for  the  accident  and 
its  results. 

H.  N.  King,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  recently  received  a 
patent  for  a  new  silo  building  block  which  he  stated  he  will 
soon  begin  to  manufacture.  The  new  block  will  be  made  of 
vitrified  clay  to  be  bound  together  without  cement.  The 
blocks  themselves  are  hollow  with  curved  edge  both  outside 
and  in.  They  are  bound  into  place  by  tie  pins  grooved  to 
fit  into  the  top  walls  of  the  blocks.  Each  overlaps  the  other, 
making  a  solid  wall  entirely  of  vitrified  clay  construction. 
Mr.  King  states  that  the  strength  of  the  wall  thus  formed 
is  sufficient  to.  sustain  a  column  of  water  within  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  moisture  proof.  According  to  the  present 
plans  the  blocks  will  be  manufactured  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  a 


large  tile  plant.  Mr.  King  believes  that  the  silo  has  come 
to  stay  and  is  planning  on  an  extensive  manufacture. 

D.  Saenz,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  advises  us  that  he  is  interested 
in  brick-making  machinery,  and  would  very  much  appreciate 
catalogues,  etc. 

F.  L.  Hinton,  Plummers’  Landing,  Ky.,  writes  that  he 
desires  to  purchase  a  drain  tile  machine,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  catalogues,  etc. 

The  Rapid  City  Land  Company,  of  1228  Stahlman  building, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  tile 
plant  at  Dixon,  Tenn.,  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 

O.  C.  Vorce,  Taft,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  portable  stiff 
mud  brick  machine,  one  that  can  be  used  on  a  small  scale, 
he  says,  and  moved  from  place  to  place  as  desired. 

The  officers  of  the  Entress  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  assisted  by  John  F.  Entress,  president,  entertained  the 
stockholders  at  dinner  recently  at  Hotel  Dercam,  Pittsburg. 

In  remitting  for  The  Clav-Wokkek,  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Brick  Company  says:  “We  enjoy  reading  your  magazine 
very  much.  It  is  a  very  welcome  visitor,  and  we  read  it  from 
first  page  to  cover.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
will  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  improving  its  press  brick 
plant  at  Butler,  Pa.  Several  new  kilns  will  be  constructed 
during  the  winter  season. 

The  main  plant  of  the  Atlas  Press  Brick  Company,  at  Fer¬ 
ris,  Texas,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  November  14, 
causing  a  loss  of  $10,000.  The  blaze  was  caused  by  an  over¬ 
heated  bearing  in  the  line  shaft  in  the  engine  room.  The  plant 
will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Douglas  &  Valentine  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Pocatello  Pressed  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  at  a  receiver’s  sale.  A  large  force  of  men 
has  been  placed  at  work  and  the  plant  will  be  operated  to 
full  capacity  from  now  on.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  modern  in  that  section. 

Henry  Henrickson  had  a  rather  close  call  at  the  tile  fac¬ 
tory  at  Estherville,  Pa.  His  clothing  got  caught  on  a  shaft 
and  before  the  belt  could  be  thrown  off,  his  clothes  were  all 
torn  off  his  body  and  he  fell  naked  down  into  the  sand  pit. 
It  was  a  very  cold  day  and  his  clothes  were  all  torn  to  shreds, 
so  he  was  compelled  to  wait  in  the  engine  room  while  new 
clothes  were  procured  and  then  went  home. 

The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  which  was 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $70,000,  has  taken 
over  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Terra  Cotta  and  Brick  Company 
at  Fredericksburg,  Ohio.  The  company  has  organized  by  the 
election  of  J.  B.  Hammond,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  president;  L.  P. 
Iialderman,  of  the  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  vice-president;  C.  J.  Peterman,  of  Fredericksburg, 
secretary;  John  McGratty,  of  Akron,  treasurer,  and  W.  A. 
Shoemaker,  of  Columbus,  general  manager. 

C.  K.  Holloway,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  Oakland 
Paving  Brick  Company  since  its  formation,  has  taken  a  fif¬ 
teen-year  lease  on  the  new  plant  at  Decoto,  Cal.  This  plant 
has  been  operating  in  a  rather  desultory  manner  for  the  last 
few  months,  but  several  defects  were  found  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  or  design,  and  many  alterations  will  be  made,  besides 
which  machinery  will  be  installed  for  roof  and  partition  tile, 
face  and  enamel  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.  This  plant  has  pro¬ 
duced  little  or  no  satisfactory  paving  brick,  but  has  sold  quite 
a  lot  of  off-grade  pavers  to  San  Francisco  sewer  contractors. 

The  Redcliff  Clay  Products  Company,  Ltd.,  Redcliff,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada,  a  recently  organized  company,  is  building  a 
large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  face  brick; 
the  construction  work  on  the  buildings,  kilns,  etc.,  is  well 
under  way,  and  the  machinery  is  now  being  installed.  Mr. 
F.  F.  Woodcock,  managing  director  of  this  concern,  who  is 
an  expert  mechanical  engineer  with  large  experience  in  the 
brick  business,  recently  visited  the  States  for  fhe  purpose 
of  investigating  machinery  for  the  plant,  and  purchased  from 
the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago,  complete  brick¬ 
making  equipment,  consisting  of  a  standard  four-mold  Boyd 
brick  press,  standard  nine-foot  dry  pan  and  other  machinery. 
The  buildings  are  arranged  to  double  capacity,  and  sufficient 
power  will  be  installed  to  operate  another  four-mold  press 
and  outfit  of  grinding  and  mixing  machinery,  which  will  be 
installed  in  the  near  future.  The  Redcliff  shale  is  of  a  su- 
petior  quality  for  making  face  brick,  and  comes  out  of  a  mine. 
Natural  gas  will  be  used  for  power  and  burning  of  the  brick. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.’’  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


See  ads  on  pages  724-727. 
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OLEDO  is  the  only  one  out  of  forty-five  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country  to  show  an 
increase  in  building  operations  during  the 
month  of  October,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  building  experts.  Toledo’s  increase 
for  October  amounts  to  twelve  per  cent  and 
for  the  nine  months  ending  October  31,  Toledo’s  gain  in  build¬ 
ing  was  twenty-three  per  cent  as  compared  with  1910  figures. 
In  the  remaining  forty-four  cities  there  was  a  net  loss  of 
eight  per  cent  in  building  operations  for  October,  and  a  net 
loss  of  five  per  cent  for  the  nine  months.  While  November 
did  not  keep  up  to  the  standard  set  in  October,  there  was 
considerable  business  and,  according  to  plans  now  under  way, 
the  spring  outlook  for  brick  men  is  exceptionally  flattering. 
Besides  the  million-dollar  structure  of  the  Second  National 
Bank,  now  assured,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Toledo  Club,  Inverness 
Club  and  the  additions  to  the  Country  Club.  The  Simmons 
Boot  and  Shoe  Company  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an 
eight-story  block,  plans  now  being  under  construction,  and 
there  are  many  other  plans  under  way  of  buildings  of  lesser 
importance  to  he  constructed  in  the  early  spring,  which  will 
aggregate  some  nice  business  for  brick  men. 

Just  at  the  present  time  there  has  been  something  of  a 
slump  in  the  brick  business  and  but  few  calls  are  coming  in 
for  either  building  or  paving  brick.  But  one  of  the  local 
brick  yards  is  in  operation  and  there  are  about  15,000,000 
brick  accumulated  in  the  various  local  yards.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  recently  have  been  bad,  as  there  has  been  much  snow 
and  generally  inclement  weather,  making  outdoor  work  well 
nigh  impossible.  The  slump  in  demand  naturally  resulted  in 
some  overstocking  of  yards,  as  all  the  local  factories  have 
been  running  up  to  the  last  week,  some  closing  this  week 
and  one  still  being  in  operation.  The  vast  number  of  brick 
on  hand  naturally  had  a  depressing  effect  on  prices,  which 
have  reached  bottom  at  $6  for  building  brick  and  $16  and  $18 
for  paving  brick.  The  slump  was  wholly  unlooked  for  here, 
as  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  local  brick  concerns  to 
operate  throughout  the  winter.  Many  reasons,  including 
weather  conditions,  the  political  situation  and  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  local  officials  to  experiment  with  other  paving 
materials,  are  given  for  the  unlooked  for  condition.  Said 
one  prominent  brick  man:  “While  politics,  weather  and 
other  incidents  no  doubt  had  their  share  in  creating  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  my  judgment  is  that  there  is  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  brick  which  has  had  more  influence  than  anything  else 
in  bringing  about  the  present  stagnation  and  consequent  low 
prices.  Because  the  season  has  been  good  and  prospects  for 
spring  trade  seem  promising,  brick  men  seem  unable  to  over¬ 
come  the  temptation  to  see  how  many  brick  they  can  make. 
While  orders  are  coming  in  and  considerable  brick  going  out, 
they  are  too  busy  to  notice  that  the  brick  are  piling  up  in 
their  yards.  Then,  when  a  bit  of  cold  weather  or  some  other 
cause  produces  a  dropping  off  in  orders,  Mr.  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turer  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  great  many  more  brick 
than  he  cares  to  keep  over.  He  then  makes  a  frantic  effort  to 
dispose  of  his  surplus  stocks,  and  there  you  are!  Prices 
slump  and  the  bad  man  to  pay.” 

While  the  city  of  Toledo  has  been  disposed  this  season  to 
do  considerable  experimenting  in  various  paving  materials, 
the  smaller  surrounding  municipalities,  however,  have  stuck 
closely  to  brick,  and  not  only  city  streets  but  rural  roads  have 
been  paved  with  brick,  creating  a  demand  very  gratifying  to 
Toledo  brick  men. 

Winter  weather  has  proven  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  paving  work  at  Bellevue,  Ohio.  Despite  the 
snows  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  contractors 


proceeded  with  the  paving  of  North  West  street  until  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Modern  Construction  Company  has  the  job,  and 
has  been  heartily  commended  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  for 
its  persistency. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  nice  job  of  sewer  construc¬ 
tion  at  Chicago  Junction.  The  work  will  consist  of  18,000 
lineal  feet  of  36-inch  sewer,  which  will  be  constructed  by  the 
B.  &  O.  Railway  Company. 

William  G.  Nichols,  of  Toledo,  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Fox  Clay  Products  Company  by  United  States  Judge 
Killits,  succeeding  James  F.  Fox,  of  Toledo,  who  recently 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  another  city.  Mr.  Nichols 
immediately  qualified  by  filing  a  $5,000  bond. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  last  week 
closed  its  factory  for  the  winter.  This  concern  has  a  full 
stock  of  brick  on  hand  and  does  not  expect  to  manufacture 
any  more  before  spring. 

Many  of  the  smaller  municipalities  of  this  locality  are 
placing  orders  for  paving  brick,  which  seems  to  be  in  high 
favor  for  pavement  purposes.  The  city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
arranged  for  practically  100,000  square  yards  of  brick  paving, 
for  which  bids  will  be  received  early  in  the  spring.  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  is  busy  on  plans  for  two  miles  of  brick  road  on  the 
Clark  and  Steubenville  roads;  Circleville  will  put  in  13,000 
square  yards  of  brick  pavement  with  concrete  base  and  sand 
cushion  on  Main  street;  Belle  Valley  has  an  $11,566.25  job 
in  4,580  feet  of  road  to  be  paved  with  brick;  Chicago  Junc¬ 
tion  has  10,000  square  yards  of  brick  paving,  for  which  an  or¬ 
dinance  has  been  introduced  at  council,  authorizing  the  work; 
Painesville  has  two  roads  for  brick  paving  in  the  spring; 
Bellevue  has  11,000  square  yards  of  brick  paving  with  con¬ 
crete  base  and  sand  cushion;  Fremont  has  16,500  square 
yards  of  the  same;  Clyde,  7,920  square  yards,  and  Crestline 
has  7,000  square  yards  of  brick  paving  with  crushed  stone 
base  and  sand  cushion.  Thus  brick  men  can  look  forward  to 
a  practical  certainty  of  about  200,000  square  yards  of  brick 
paving  which  is  now  planned  for  early  spring  work.  This 
will  furnish  brick  contracts  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  com¬ 
petition  for  the  business  is  keen. 

The  Collingwood  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  is  still  in  op¬ 
eration  and  expects  to  continue  until  the  first  of  the  year 
at  least.  This  concern  has  practically  finished  up  its  orders 
and  is  now  busy  accumulating  stock  against  the  expected 
heavy  spring  orders.  The  company  has  now  in  its  yards 
about  4,000,000  brick. 

The  city  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  will  let  contracts  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  construction  of  2,200  feet  of  eight-inch  vitrified 
tile  pipe  sanitary  sewer,  estimated  to  cost  $3,000.  About 
4,800  feet  of  fifteen  and  eighteen-inch  tile  ditch  will  also  be 
constructed  at  Bucyrus,  and  1,300  feet  of  twenty-four-inch 
vitrified  tile  storm  sewer  at  Lorain  in  the  near  future. 

T.  O.  D. 


WEALTH  IN  KANSAS  CLAYS  REVEALED  BY  TESTS. 


Three  million  dollars  worth  of  brick  and  tile  are  turned 
out  every  year  by  the  Kansas  clay  industries.  This  amount 
could  be  increased  many  times  if  the  commercial  value  of 
the  clays  in  the  state  were  known.  To  test  these  clays  and 
report  upon  their  usefulness  will  be  the  work  of  fihe  clay 
laboratory  just  being  completed  at  the  State  University  at 
Lawrence.  The  department  of  ceramics  will  also  report  upon 
the  value  of  the  clays  for  making  pottery.  The  classes  in 
clay  modeling  have  turned  out  many  beautiful  and  durable 
articles  made  from  the  Kansas  clays. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


BRICK  AND 
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Why.  the  Wirc-Cut-Lug  Block  is  Best 

and 

Why  It  Meets  Favor 


Not  injured  by  repressing. 

Uniform  lugs  mean  absolutely  uniform  interstices. 

Admits  free  flow  of  bonding  material. 

Greatly  reduces  percentage  of  culls  and  seconds. 

Square  edge  brick  make  the  smoothest  pavement  possible  (rounded 
edges  being  entirely  unnecessary  and  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  securing 
a  perfect  surface.) 

Less  cost  to  manufacture  than  repressed  brick. 

Increased  profits  due  to  increased  yardage  per  thousand  blocks. 

These  plants  now  using  the  Dunn  System  successfully 
and  selling  all  they  can  make  of  the  wire=cut=lug  block 
at  increased  profits. 

Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O. 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Patterson  Clay  Product  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

We  Do  Not  Manufacture,  We  Merely  License  the 

Manufacturers  to  Make  this  Block. 

Over  400  Cities  Endorse  Wire-Cut-Lug  Blocks 

WRITE.  FOR  LIST 


The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co  •j  Conneaut,  Ohio 

Patented  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  OF  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


QUIET  SEASON  is  on  for  the  brick  trade, 
and  it  certainly  is  quiet  now.  December  is 
seldom  a  month  of  much  activity,  although 
there  are  times  when  foundation  work  is 
started  for  new  structures  of  size  for  the 
next  season,  which  call  for  quantities  of  common  brick.  And 
there  are  times  when  contracts  are  placed  for  quantities  of 
face  brick  for  new  buildings  to  go  up  with  the  early  spring. 
This  December  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that  class,  although 
developments  may  come  up  which  will  give  a  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent  air  to  conditions.  As  things  now  stand,  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  projects  being  considered,  at  least  publicly, 
aside  from  several  public  and  quasi-public  enterprises.  The 
few  of  the  larger  structures  of  this  class,  however,  give  a  big 
start  for  the  building  for  the  new  season,  in  Minneapolis. 
There  is  the  new  $500,000  high  school,  for  which  contracts 
have  been  let,  which  will  have  common  and  fire  brick  for 
wall  work,  as  well  as  pressed  brick  for  facing.  The  new 
$750,000  postoffice  buliding  will  also  call  for  a  large  quantity 
of  common  brick  for  the  interior  wall  partitions  and  backing. 
The  new  art  museum,  to  cost  from  $350,000  to  $500,000,  will 
also  allow  for  a  good  quantity  of  brick. 

In  St.  Paul,  a  new  union  depot  is  about  a  certainty  for  the 
coming  year,  although  no  plans  have  been  reported  drawn, 
but  there  are  fewer  details  to  be  overcome  than  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  so  that  work  may  be  taken  up  without  delay.  There  are 
several  projects  in  the  way  of  factory  plants  which  will  al¬ 
low  for  a  quantity  of  common  brick  and  some  pressed  brick 
as  well.  Several  new  churches  are  planned,  which  will  call 
for  pressed  brick,  with  hollow  brick  for  interior  walls.  Some 
other  projects  have  also  been  started  which  will  doubtless 
develop  before  the  spring  rush  opens,  although  they  have 
not  been  given  out  as  yet. 

All  this  gives  a  good  assurance  that  there  will  be  an  act¬ 
ive  period  for  the  brick  business  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  promises  a  good  start  for  the  year  1912,  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  an  active  season  as  a  whole.  There 
is  some  feeling  of  depression  because  at  the  present  time 
there  is  so  little  in  the  way  of  new  work  to  figure.  But  this 
is  usually  the  case,  especially  when  late  fall  work  has  been 
held  up  by  an  unusually  early  winter,  as  was  the  case  this 
season. 

Conferences  were  recently  held  in  the  Twin  Cities  on  the 
subject  of  accident  prevention  in  industries  of  all  kinds.  In 
St.  Paul,  the  meeting  was  held  December  7.  Among  the 
speakers  was  J.  W.  L.  Corning,  of  the  Chaska  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  of  St.  Paul.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  arousing 
a  great  deal  of  interest  among  all  manufacturers  and  firms 
employing  machinery.  Doubtless  the  discussion  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  accounts  for  the 
increased  interest.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
every  user  of  machinery,  no  matter  how  simple.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  accident  compensation  law  passed  at  the 
forthcoming  legislative  session,  and  employers  will  find  that 
they  are  held  to  a  responsibility  which  they  do  not  have  now. 
•  The  work  of  the  Minnesota  State  Fire  Prevention  Associa¬ 
tion  in  extending  the  doctrine  of  avoiding  conditions  which 
offer  a  chance  for  fires  to  spread,  is  doing  much  toward 
urging  the  wiser  plafn  of  building  with  fireproof  materials. 
And  when  it  comes  to  really  fireproof  construction,  there  is 
a  growing  sentiment  that  nothing  else  compares  with  brick. 
The  concrete  boosters  have  done  a  great  deal  of  claiming  for 
their  wares,  but  the  public  is  slowly  coming  to  a  realization 
that  clay,  properly  burned,  is  the  real  answer. 

There  has  been  an  unmasking  of  the  situation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  alleged  competition  for  creosoted  paving  block  work 
in  the  Northwest,  showing  how  the  article  is  completely 
dominated  by  a  combination  which  makes  prices  which  every 
bidder  shall  ask,  and  apportions  the  territory  so  that  only 
certain  bidders  are  to  have  the  work  in  the  different  towns. 
Perhaps  this  will  tend  to  break  up  the  inclination  which  so 
many  city  councils  have  had  towards  using  that  material  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  materials.  Brick  for  pav¬ 


ing  has  been  practically  eliminated  from  the  Twin  Cities,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  trend  toward  the  blocks  in  Minneapolis, 
and  asphalt  in  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  has  expended  $600,000 
in  paving  during  the  year,  and  of  this  sum  but  $30,000  went 
for  brick,  although  there  are  many  sections  where  no  other 
material  can  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  brick.  Minneapolis 
has  few  grades  of  any  consequence,  but  in  the  business  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  the  wholesale  section  and  that  approaching 
the  freight  depots  and  yards,  there  is  no  material  like  brick. 
The  blocks  prove  slippery  and  unsteady  footing  and  during 
the  frosts  of  the  early  part  of  winter,  there  were  many  acci¬ 
dents  to  trucks,  horses,  and  auto  trucks  because  of  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  footing  offered  by  the  blocks.  Brick  offered  a 
first  class  footing  and  afforded  a  good  demonstration  of  what 
it  would  do.  St.  Paul  has  avoided  the  blocks,  but  has  taken 
to  asphalt  rather  freely.  Brick  has  been  used  on  some  of  the 
grades,  as  have  sandstone  blocks.  The  entire  satisfaction 
of  brick  should  cause  their  greater  use. 

H.  N.  Leighton,  a  general  contractor  of  Minneapolis,  re¬ 
cently  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Minneapolis,  in  order  that  his  firm  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  bid  on  the  erection  of  the  proposed  $500,000  high 
school.  As  his  firm  was  high  on  the  job,  he  was  induced  to 
withdraw  the  resignation  and  so  remains  on  the  board.  Mr. 
Leighton  is  a  very  competent  man  to  have  on  the  board,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  he  remains  on  it. 

The  Zumbrota  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Zumbrota, 
Minn.,  has  recently  placed  an  order  with  the  Nutting  Truck 
Company,  of  Farbalt,  Minn.,  to  furnish  1,000  brick  cars,  double 
decked,  3x7  feet,  for  its  plant. 

Pike  &  Cook,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the  general  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  high  school  building  at 
Fourth  avenue  and  South  Thirty-fourth  street  in  Minneapolis, 
at  $398,000,  using  matt  brick  for  facing  above  the  water  table. 
This  job  will  run  $500,000  and  is  expected  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  school  house  construction  and  architecture 
to  be  found  in  the  Northwest.  William  B.  Ittner,  the  famous 
St.  Louis  architect,  planned  the  building. 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  five-story  brick  factory  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  knitting  works  plant  at  Aldrich  and  Western 
avenues.  The  work  will  cost  $100,000,  including  a  water  puri¬ 
fying  plant  and  other  equipment.  The  John  Wunder  Com¬ 
pany  is  doing  the  work. 

R.  R.  Betcher,  of  Minneapolis,  has  had  work  started  on  a 
brick  and  tile  apartment  building  at  84  Spruce  place.  It  will 
consist  of  thirty-seven  apartments,  and  will  be  three  stories 
and  basement,  modern  throughout,  costing  $40,000. 

The  H.  N.  Leighton  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  was  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  new  Minneapolis  postoffice  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  erected  on  the  city  square  bounded  by  Second  street, 
Second  and  Third  avenues,  South  and  Washington  avenue. 
Their  contract  price  was  $565,000.  The  exterior  walls  will  be 
of  gray  granite. 

C.  Howard  Parsons,  architect,  of  Minneapolis,  has  pre¬ 
pared  plans  for  a  modern  brick  school  building  to  be  erected 
by  the  board  of  education  at  Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000. 

Hoy  &  Elzy,  of  St.  Paul,  have  the  general  contract  for  re¬ 
building  the  club  building  for  the  Elks  of  St.  Paul,  on  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  The  old 
walls  of  the  burned  structure  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible, 
and  there  will  be  new  work  of  pressed  brick  and  cut  stone, 
interior  fittings  and  equipment,  etc. 

Friedman  Brothers,  of  Minneapolis,  have  started  work  for 
the  construction  of  a  row  of  brick  apartments  at  Franklin 
and  Aldrich  avenues.  The  building  will  be  three  stories  and 
basement,  exterior  walls  of  common  and  pressed  brick,  hol- 
how  tile,  etc.,  and  will  cost  $70,000. 

Libby  &  Nelson,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the  contract  for 
an  addition  to  the  building  for  the  college  of  engineering  to 
be  erected  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  Minneapolis. 
The  structure  is  of  pressed  brick  and  cut  stone. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  terra  cotta  work  for  the  front  of  the  new  building 
to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  Emporium  Department 
Store  at  Robert  and  Seventh  streets,  St.  Paul.  The  addition 
will  be  five  stories,  with  125  feet  frontage  on  Seventh  street. 
Buechner  &  Orth,  of  St.  Paul,  are  the  architects.  T.  Win. 
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12  DISTINCT  ADVANTAGES 

POSSESSED  ONLY  BY  THE 

“AMERICAN”  STEAM  SHOVEL 

Any  One  of  Which  Justifies  the  Cost  of  the  Machine 


Examine  All  Other  Steam  Shovels  CAREFULLY.  Then  Compare 
the  Information  You  Have  Gathered  With  the  Following: 


1.  While  the  “AMERICAN"  is  a  full  circle  machine, 
IT  EMPLOYS  NO  OUTRIGGERS  OR  SIDE  BRACES 
OF  ANY  KIND. 

2.  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ONE-MAN  OPERATED. 
The  operator  stands  well  to  the  front  of  the  machine, 
having  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  dipper  and  work 
at  all  times. 

3.  All  motions  of  the  machine  are  accomplished  by 
a  double  cylinder,  NON-REVERSING  ENGINE,  in 
connection  with  the  “AMERICAN"  friction,  over  10,000 
of  which  are  in  daily  use. 

4.  Two  patented,  special,  portable,  telescopic  track 
sections  are  furnished  regularly  with  the  machine. 
These  sections  are  easily  handled  by  the  machine,  and 
enable  it  to  travel  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  pit,  over 
short  or  long  distances,  without  laying  regular  track. 
It  works  with  equal  facility,  without  any  alteration,  on 
standard  gauge  surface  track. 

5.  Where  soft  condition  of  the  ground  requires,  ties 
can  be  spiked  to  the  track  sections,  which  gives  a  very 
solid  foundation  to  work  on  while  digging.  This  also 
permits  the  machine  to  go  safely  and  rapidly  over  soft 
or  uneven  surfaces;  ABSOLUTELY  NO  PLANKING 
REQUIRED. 

6.  It  digs  deep  below  the  rail,  dumps  high  above  the 
rail,  and  has  a  working  radius  up  to  thirty  feet.  With 
the  substantial  portable  track  sections,  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  digging  arrangement,  it  readiiy  makes  it's 


own  face  from  perfectly  level  ground,  to  the  required 
depth. 

7.  The  digging  depth  and  working  radius  are  quick¬ 
ly  changed  without  any  alteration  of  machinery,  at 
will  of  operator.  It  digs  equally  well  in  shallow 
stripping  or  in  deep  work.  SUPPOSE  YOUR  PIT  IS 
FLOODED  and  you  can  not  shift  the  track.  The  ex¬ 
treme  digging  depth  of  the  “AMERICAN”  permits  you 
to  easily  reach  your  material,  where  other  methods  or 
machines  would  not  do  so. 

8.  THE  PLUNGER  AT  BOOM  POINT  IS  FOUND 
ONLY  ON  THE  “AMERICAN.”  When  handling  clay 
or  other  sticky  substance  that  fouls  the  bucket,  the 
plunger  quickly  pushes  such  material  through  and  saves 
much  valuable  time. 

9.  It  digs  with  equal  effectiveness  at  any  angle  to 
the  track.  It  will  not  back  away  from  the  work  in  the 
hardest  digging. 

10.  It  does  switching  when  Locomotive  is  elsewhere. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  Locomotive  Crane,  for  handling 
Clam  Shell  or  Orange  Peel  buckets,  etc. 

11.  It  will  run  up  onto  a  flat  car  on  its  own  power 
and  can  be  conveyed  at  train  speed,  when  desired  to 
move  from  one  operation  to  another. 

12.  If  desired  it  can  be  worked  from  the  top  of  a  flat 
car,  standing  on  the  car  on  the  portable  track  sec¬ 
tions,  and  in  which  situation  it  will  load  cars  standing 
upon  the  first  or  second  passing  tracks. 


THE.  “AMERICAN”  STEAM  SHOVEL  IS  BRISTLING  WITH  MANY  OTHER 
SPECIAL  FEATURES  EQUALLY  AS  VALUABLE  AS  THOSE  ABOVE 
MENTIONED,  and  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  there  is  to  tell  about  it.  ASK  US 
FOR  CIRCULAR  15. 

AMERICAN  HOIST  <5  DERRICK  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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W  ritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ISCONSIN  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  are 
highly  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  new  Wisconsin 
workmen’s  compensation  law  in  a  test 
case  brought  by  Milwaukee  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  opinion,  signed  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  and  written  by  Chief 
was  especially  notable  in  that  the  court 
precedent  and  decided  the  case  from  the 
standpoint  of  present-day  conditions. 

While  the  law  went  into  active  operation  on  September  1, 
only  one  or  two  brick  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  state 
went  in  under  the  new  law,  as  they  preferred  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  act.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  claywork¬ 
ing  concerns  in  the  state  will  now  go  in  under  the  act,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  casualty  companies  carry¬ 
ing  this  class  of  risks  have  seen  fit  to  increase  their  rates 
for  Wisconsin  business.  Several  mutual  organizations  have 
been  formed  by  manufacturers  in  various  lines  to  carry  risks 
arising  under  the  compensation  law,  and  it  is  hinted  by  one 
or  two  brick  manufacturers  that  this  matter  will  receive  at¬ 
tention  at  the  coming  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association.  While  some  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  that  the  element  of  risk  is  not  especially  pre¬ 
dominant  in  brick  manufacturing  operations,  most  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  carry  liability  insurance,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be 
more  desirable  to  carry  it  under  the  new  state  law. 

The  Wisconsin  workmen’s  compensation  law  is  entirely 
optional  for  both  employer  and  employe.  In  case  of  injury, 
the  employe  working  under  the  new  law  receives  65  per  cent 
of  his  wages  during  the  period  of  total  disablement.  When 
the  injury  does  not  disable  the  employe  so  as  to  prevent  his 
working,  he  receives  65  per  cent  of  his  loss  in  wages.  In 
case  of  death,  when  total  dependents  survive,  the  employer 
must  pay  four  times  the  annual  wage  with  a  maximum  of 
$3,000  and  a  minimum  of  $1,500.  When  partial  dependents 
survive  a  deceased  employe,  these  partial  dependents  are  to 
receive  four  times  65  per  cent  of  the  annual  amount  devoted 
to  them  before  the  death  of  the  employe.  When  the  employe 
is  totally  disabled  and  so  helpless  as  to  require  the  services 
of  a  nurse,  the  weekly  compensation  is  100  per  cent  of  his 
wages  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  three  months  it  drops 
to  65  per  cent. 

Now  that  the  active  season  has  closed,  Wisconsin  brick 
manufacturers  are  finding  time  to  look  over  tneir  books  and 
estimate  the  past  year’s  business.  The  annual  inventories 
have  started  at  most  plants  and  the  figures  which  are  being 
disclosed  are  entirely  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  •  The  amount 
of  building  which  was  carried  on  in  the  state  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  while  hardly  up  to  the  predictions  made  early 
in  the  year,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 
Investigation  shows  that  in  Milwaukee  alone  the  use  of  brick 
made  satisfactory  gains.  Where  concrete  was  used  in  the 
erection  of  large  buildings,  it  was  generally  reinforced  and 
the  call  for  facing  brick  was  strong. 

Prospects  for  1912  are  indfeed  bright.  Contractors,  archi¬ 
tects  and  brick  men  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  time  in 
years  when  so  many  big  structures  have  been  planned  for 
Milwaukee.  Among  the  big  buildings  which  have  just  been 
started  or  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  year  are  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  building,  a 
$2,000,000  home  office  building;  the  Marshall  &  Ilsley  bank,  a 
new  bank  building,  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  bank, 
a  new  bank  building;  the  First  National  Bank,  new  twelve- 
story  structure  "for  bank  and  other  purposes;  the  Somers’ 
interests  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  have  leased  the  Plankinton 
block  in  Milwaukee  and  will  erect  a  new  hotel,  theatre  and 
office  building. 

Paving  work  on  streets  now  torn  up  in  the  northwestern 


section  of  Milwaukee  will  be  completed  this  winter  in  spite 
of  the  cold  weather,  according  to  Charles  A.  Mullen,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction. 

“The  contractors  are  all  agreed  that  no  evil  effects  will 
result  from  laying  the  paving  this  late  in  the  season,”  said 
Supt.  Mullen.  “Anyway,  even  if  damage  resulted,  the  city 
would  lose  nothing  by  it,  because  the  contractors  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  work  until  it  is  accepted  and  paid  for.  The 
risk  of  a  late  finish  is  always  with  the  contractor.” 

News  has  reached  Milwaukee  that  Mrs.  Schwarz,  mother 
of  George  J.  Schwarz,  well-known  member  of  the  firm  of 
Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  dealers  in  brick  and  general  building 
material,  Milwaukee,  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  Chicago  on  November  25.  Mr.  Schwarz  left  Milwaukee 
on  November  6  for  a  flying  trip  abroad  and  is  not  expected 
to  return  until  December  15  or  later.  As  he  would  not  reach 
Chicago  in  time  for  his  mother’s  funeral,  the  family  will  not 
notify  him  of  her  death  until  he  reaches  New  York. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  University  of  Illinois,  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  speaker  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  1911-12  season  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  held  some  time  ago  in  the  Ger¬ 
mania  building.  Prof.  Bleininger  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  chemistry  and  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  speaker 
is  a  leading  exponent  of  the  new  field  of  ceramic  engineering, 
and  his  address  was  listened  to  with  interest. 

The  city  council  of  DePere,  Wis.,  has  decided  to  pave  seven 
blocks  in  West  DePere  during  the  coming  season. 

The  city  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  laid  more  than  four  miles  of 
paving  during  the  past  year.  The  mileage  is  divided  about 
equally  between  brick,  macadam  and  concrete. 

A.  Badger. 


BUILDING  AND  BRICK  NEWS  FROM  DETROIT. 


BUILDING  CONDITIONS  in  Detroit  during  the  past 
month  were  better  than  those  of  the  same  month  of 
1910,  as  shown  by  the  comparative  records  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  buildings,  the  permits  issued  for  last  month 
showing  412  new  buildings  and  102  additions,  amounting  to 
$1,522,595.  Included  among  the  permits  were  several  good- 
sized  structures,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  flats, 
residences,  stores,  etc.  Among  the  larger  structures  were  the 
new  fireproof  grand  stands,  pavilion  and  bleachers  for  the 
Detroit  baseball  park;  large  brick  foundry  and  power  building 
for  the  Cadillac  Motor  Company;  six-story  fireproof  store 
building  for  Posselius  Brothers,  and  a  large  brick  factory 
building  for  the  Kelsey  Wheel  Company. 

Work  has  just  been  commenced  to  raze  the  old  buildings 
at  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Griswold  streets  to  make  way  for 
Detroit’s  largest  skyscraper,  i.  e.,  the  twenty-story  fireproof 
office  and  bank  building  to  be  erected  by  Edward  Ford.  This 
building  is  to  be  known  as  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  building, 
which  bank  will  occupy  the  ground  floor,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  building  will  cost  approximately  $2,500,000. 

Contractors  in  all  lines  report  work  advancing  under  the 
best  conditions,  and  a  large  number  are  nearing  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  work  for  the  season. 

Having  spoken  generally  in  the  previous  issue  of  the  com¬ 
mon  brick  situation  in  this  city,  the  writer  desires  to  call 
attention  to  the  large  amount  of  pressed,  enameled,  glazed 
and  terra  cotta  brick  used  in  facings  and  fronts  of  flats,  resi¬ 
dences,  stores,  etc.  The  number  of  buildings  constructed 
wholly  or  partly  of  these  materials  is  very  noticeable,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  about  25,000,000  of  this  class  of  brick  is 
used  annually.  Wolverine. 


The  agricultural  reports  from  the  Census  Bureau  should 
be  encouraging  to  the  machinery  manufacturers,  because  in 
almost  every  case  it  shows  an  increased  use  of  small  power 
units  in  the  form  of  gasoline  engines  and  electric  motors, 
and  these,  of  course,  carry  with  them  the  use  of  power  appl- 
ances  of  machinery  in  some  form  or  other. 


Justice  Winslow, 
broke  away  from 
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Ffth  Avenue,  North,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Granite  Pavement  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  in  Spring  of  1892 


A  Story  of  its  Wonderful  Durability 


A  competitor  advertises  that  pitch  is  short-lived. 
Here  is  his  answer  in  an  instance  which  is  not 
unusual  but  absolutely  typical  of  experience  with 
Paving  Pitch. 

In  1892  Fifth  Avenue,  North,  between  Church 
and  Cedar  Streets,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  paved 
with  Granite,  the  joints  of  which  were  poured 
with  Paving  Pitch. 

A  recent  excavation  for  laying  an  electric  con¬ 
duit  necessitated  a  trench  the  full  length  of  the 
pavement.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  condition  of  the  filler. 

It  was  found  that  the  19  years  of  service  had 
not  impaired  it  in  the  slightest.  It  has  never  been 
renewed  or  given  any  attention.  It  was  found  by 


physical  test  and  examination  to  be  as  pliable  and 
plastic  as  when  originally  poured  in  1892.  In  fact, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  expense  of  scraping  it 
off  the  blocks,  the  pitch  could  undoubtedly  have 
been  heated  up  and  used  over  on  a  new  job. 

Can  any  other  filler  on  the  market  show  19  years 
of  durability? 

The  best  Paving  Pitch,  the  kind  we  have  always 
made,  and  which  was  used  19  years  ago  in  the 
above  instance,  is  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 

Paving  pitch  has  many  other  merits  besides  long 
life.  It  provides  for  expansion  and  contraction, 
makes  cracks  and  breaks  impossible  and  gives  per¬ 
fect  waterproof  protection  to  the  foundation. 

Booklet  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 

SEVEN  DOLLARS  a  thousand  for  Hudson  common  brick 
is  an  uncommon  price;  that  is  a  figure  at  which 
they  are  held  and  at  which  they  will  be  held  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  is  years  since  common  brick 
have  brought  seven  dollars  per  thousand  at  the  dock  in  New 
York.  This  high  and  stable  price  is  due  entirely  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Company.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  which  was  made  when  the  company  was  formed, 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  put  prices  on  a  higher  level  and 
keep  them  there,  has  already  been  fulfilled.  If  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  able  to  hold  prices  steady,  especially  under  dull 
building  conditions  such  as  have  existed  during  the  past 
month  or  two,  surely  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  moderately  high  level  of  quotations  during  the  rush 
of  the  busy  season. 

Certain  conditions  combined  to  make  the  brick  market 
in  New  York  unsatisfactory  during  September  and  October 
and  a  large  portion  of  November.  Briefly,  certain  restric¬ 
tions  were  imposed  by  the  building  department  of  New  York 
City  which  prevented  the  development  of  a  large  amount  of 
structural  operations.  It  was  only  a  little  detail  and  effected 
only  the  building  line  of  these  structures,  hut  that  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  up  more  than  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  con¬ 
struction  for  several  months.  An  agreement  was  reached 
late  in  November  by  which  these  restrictions  were  compro¬ 
mised.  As  a  result,  the  operations  were  put  into  the  market 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  brick  was  purchased  to  supply 
the  necessary  material. 

There  were  thirty-five  million  dollars  worth  of  brick  in 


Manhattan  alone  which  was  held  up  by  this  restriction.  All 
of  this  has  been  released  and  it  now  looks  as  though  the 
building  trades  would  pass  a  busy  winter. 

The  last  barge  loads  of  brick  have  come  down  from  the 
upper  Hudson.  There  will  be  some  from  the  district  im¬ 
mediately  around  New  York  to  come  later,  but  navigation  will 
close  before  very  long  and  everything  after  that  will  have  to 
come  by  train.  The  management  of  sales  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  so  perfected  that  there  is  never  a  sufficiently 
large  surplus  in  the  market  to  disturb  prices.  This,  of  course, 
exerts  a  beneficial  influence  in  all  departments,  and  has 
much  to  do  with  maintaining  a  higher  price  of  common  brick. 

Conditions  otherwise  are  not  essentially  different  from 
what  they  have  been  for  the  past  two  months.  With  these 
building  operations  ready  for  development,  the  outlook  is 
extremely  encouraging  and  most  structural  interests  expect 
activity  throughout  the  winter,  so  far  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

Buyers  as  well  as  sellers  are  expressing  their  satisfaction 
with  the  new  plan  of  selling,  and  even  though  prices  are 
higher,  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  better  and  there  is  less 
waste  in  deliveries.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
change  has  been  the  elimination  of  the  light  hard  grade, 
which  was  an  important  factor  in  holding  down  prices  on  all 
that  came  from  up  the  Hudson.  These  will  not  be  sent  to 
this  market  any  longer.  More  care  is  exercised  in  sorting 
and  the  color  of  barge  and  schooner  loads  runs  much  more 
evenly  than  it  did  under  the  old  system  of  selling.  All  these 
are  important  factors  in  the  market  situation  in  and  about 
New  York  and  they  all  have  their  influence  in  holding  prices 
at  the  present  high  level.  Burton. 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT  INCOME  OF  YOURS? 

Is  it  Sufficient,  are  You  Perfectly  Satisfied  with  it,  or  would  you  like  to  Augment  It  with  a  Little 

EASY  MONEY  r* 

How  Would  $500  or  $600  a  Year  added  to  the  Credit  Column  Fit  You 
Especially  if  it  might  be  acquired  by  a  very  Small  Investment  and  almost 

NO  LABOR 

RATHER.  A  PLEASURABLE  PASTIME 

Sit  you  down  and  harken  to  me. 

There  is,  positively  no  other  honest  industry  that  lends  itself  so  unconditionally  and  generously  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  man  or  woman  as  does  the  production  of  Superior  Quality  Poultry  Products,  and 
this  is  doubly  true  when  one  employs  those  most  lovable  and  beautiful  of  all  domestic  fowls,  the 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
They  Lay  They  Stay  They  Pay 

The  above  sum  can  easily  be  realized  the  second  season  from  a  start  with  one  pen  of  birds  of  good 
quality  by  any  person  of  fair  intelligence,  and  that  on  a  back  lot — a  farm  is  not  required — 40x40  feet  is  ample. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START 

I  can  supply  you  with  Breeding  Stock  from  a  strain  that  has  won  75  per  cent,  of  the  prizes,  for  which 
it  contended,  for  the  past  six  years;  including  ’such  shows  as  Madison  Square,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  New 
Orleans,  etc.,  etc.,  and  at  prices  such  as  you  are  not  likely  to  be  offered  soon  again. 

March  and  April  Cockerels  that  weigh  up  to  Standard.  Birds  scored  by  one  of  the  most  critical  judges 
in  the  association  from  90  to  94.  A  limited  number  to  let  go— pullets,  (many  now  laying),  $3.00  to  $8.00. 
Cockerels,  $5.00  to  $25.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  any  information  concerning  them. 

If  they  are  not  worth  more  than  your  money,  YOU  THE  JUDGE,  you  can 

trade  back,  and  I  mean  it. 

JOHN  A.  RANDALL, 

213  Hudson  Street  Indianapolis  Ind. 
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DRYING 


The  BOSS  TEN  HOUR  DRYER 

is  completed  and  has  proven  to  be  what  every  brick- 
maker  is  striving  for: 

A  DRYER  THAT  WILL  DRY  BRICK 
IN  TEN  HOURS. 

Your  brick  are  dried  exclusively  with  the  exhaust 
from  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick.  No 
extra  fuel  and  no  extra  power  required. 

A  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  be  operated  at  night 

time. 

Requires  no  expensive  dry  kiln,  and  no 
iron  cars. 

Cost  of  drying  reduced  to  less  than  4  cents  per 

thousand. 

TRIAL  TESTS  CAN  BE 


BURNING 


ORIGINAL. 
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SYSTEM 


Do  you  want  to  burn  hard  coal,  culm, 
lignite,  slack  or  screenings?  There  is  just 
one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  using  air 
under  pressure,  which  is 

The  BOSS  System  of 
Burning  BricR 

Burns  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  Clay  Wares. 

Applies  to  both  Up=draft  and  Down= 
draft  Kilns  and 

Will  reduce  your  fuel  cost  fully  40^ 
over  the  old  way  of  burning. 

Kilns  last  longer  and  give  better  service 
when  equipped  with  the  BOSS  SYSTEM. 

Try  it. 

MADE,  ON  APPLICATION. 


ORIGINAL 

Sffcss 


SYSTEM 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 


Write  for  catalog. 


ELKHART,  IND. 


ORIGIN 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— 16,000  lath  pallets  in 
first  class  condition. 

JAEMS  C.  RILEY, 

12  1  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

All  machinery  and  power  com¬ 
plete  for  a  40,000  capacity  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  12 — IOWA, 

12  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  yard  property,  70 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Excellent 
location  for  manufacture  of  hollow  tile, 
sewer  tile  and  all  brick  products,  with 
good  local  demand.  Address 

J.  H.  BOAK, 

12  1  c  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  10  A  Brewer  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  first  class  condition;  all  dies 
for  tile  4  to  12  inch.  A  special  bar¬ 
gain.  One  Freese  combination  brick 
and  tile  machine,  small  size.  Very 
cheap.  ARBUCKLE  &  CO., 

12  1  1  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  plant,  capacity, 
40,000  brick  per  day.  Will  sell  entire 
for  $5,000  or  the  two  Duplex  driers, 
holding  30,000  brick  each,  for  $3,500, 
or  one  drier  for  $2,000.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Come  and  see  it. 

THE  SCHMITT  BRICK  CO., 

Hanford  and  Ann  St., 

10  3  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

190-ft.  section  Jeffrey  No.  110  chain 
pan  conveyor,  two  7-ft.  and  one  9-ft. 
Penfield  dry  pans,  Penfield  No.  20-A 
plunger  brick  machine,  Penfield  sewer 
pipe  press,  Raymond  Columbia  steam 
repress,  13  Carnell  hand  represses,  237 
double  six-deck  brick  cars  (33-in.  gauge) 
for  Sharer  dryer,  7  transfer  cars,  4 
turntables,  portable  track,  100-lights 
Colt’s  acetylene  gas  machine,  two  80- 
h.  p.  Fitchburg  boilers,  pulleys,  shaft¬ 
ing,  etc. 

THE  POWHATAN  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

11  4  d  Richmond,  Va. 


TILE  AND  POTTERY  PLANT. 

We  offer  an  attractive  proposition  in 
six-kiln  tile  plant.  Address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

11  2  dm  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Soft  mud  brick  plant, 
consisting  of  Potts  machines,  sander, 
elevator,  engine  and  boiler.  Five  down- 
draft  kilns.  Boss  burner  and  blower; 
12,000  pallets.  Capacity  30,000  per  day. 
Railroad  siding.  Will  trade  for  land. 
Address  F.  E.  D., 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — 23,000  second-hand  pine 
pallets,  excellent  condition,  32  x  14.  Six 
selected  laths,  heavy  pine  cleats,  cost 
18  cents.  Will  sell  lot  for  8  cents  each. 
Also  Monarch  brick  machine,  with 
molds  and  attachments.  Good  as  new 
and  very  cheap.  N.  L.  GLOVER, 

12  1  lp  Windom,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  first  class  tile  factory  to  be  re- 
*  moved.  Reset  it  and  it  is  ready  to  run. 
Factory  is  complete  and  a  going  con¬ 
cern.  Can  make  tile  from  four  to 
thirty  inches  in  diameter.  Capacity, 
$100,000  per  annum  output.  Not  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  or  operate  to  present  ca¬ 
pacity.  Profits  are  prodigious,  Central 
and  Southern  Illinois  and  many  other 
localities  good.  Particulars  from 

EDGAR  M.  HEAFER  TILE  CO., 

11  4  cm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  123  acres  of  clay  and 
shale,  some  fire  clay  and  coal.  Capac¬ 
ity,  44,000.  Canton,  Ohio,  in  center  of 
paving  brick  district.  One  of  the  best 
propositions  in  the  territory.  Railroad 
siding.  Will  sell  plant  as  it  stands. 
Hollow  block  building,  two  houses,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  paving  and  face  brick 
manufacturer.  For  terms  of  sale,  ad¬ 
dress,  T.  TURNBULL,  JR., 

835  Western  Ave.,  N.  S., 

11  3  cm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  LEASE  OR  MANAGE¬ 
MENT. 

A  modern  brick  plant,  fully  equipped, 
with  inexhaustible  deposits  of  shale  and 
fire  clay,  plenty  of  coal  to  burn  the  pro¬ 
duct;  making  paving  'brick  and  front 
brick;  favorable  inducements  to  buy 
a  controlling  interest  or  all  on  easy 
terms,  or  to  lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  to  manage  with  cash  investmept.  A 
good  chance  to  the  right  man.  Owners 
having  other  business  requiring  all  their 
time  and  attention.  Address 

HERBERT, 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  two-kiln  brick  and  tile  plant  in 
eastern  Iowa. 

DE  WITT  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

11  8  c  DeWitt,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

Six  piano  wire  screens,  used  only 
a  short  time.  In  good  shape ; 
cheap.  Address  BOX  10-IRON, 
10  3  c  Care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

Ten  thousand  white  pine  pallets, 
34  x  10.  One  second-hand,  rebuilt  Her¬ 
cules  horizontal  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MA¬ 
CHINE  MFG.  CO. 

12  1  1  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

REBUILT  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Engines — Corliss. 

18x42  Lane  &  Bodley,  18x36  Ohio 
Heavy  Duty,  16x42  Allis,  14x36  Sioux 
City,  12x30  Lane  &  Bodley,  12x30  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Engines — Automatic. 

14}4x24  Buckeye,  11x16x12  Buffalo 
compound,  1314x15  Taylor,  13x16  Atlas, 
13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12  Phoenix, 
12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington  &  Sims, 
11x16  Atlas,  8x14  Noyes. 

Engines — Throttling. 

18x24  Atlas,  14x18  Sinker-Davis,  14x14 
Lewis  vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Brownell,  10x16  Bass,  10x12  Atlas,  9x14 
Lane  &  Bodley,  8x10  Erie,  6x8  Indus¬ 
trial. 

Boilers — Stationary. 

72x18,  66x16  high  pressure,  72x18 

standard,  72x16,  66x18,  60x16,  60x14, 

54x14,  48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x16, 
etc. 

Boilers — Fire  Box. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10  and  8  horsepower,  etc. 

Boilers — Vertical. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5 
and  3  horsepower,  etc. 

Heaters. 

All  sizes,  open  and  closed. 

Pumps. 

All  sizes,  single  and  duplex. 

Electrical. 

30  k.  w.  generator,  direct  connected 
to  8x10  Skinner  engine;  20  k.  w.  gen¬ 
erator,  direct  connected  to  8x10  Eco¬ 
nomic  engine;  18  k.  w.  belted  generator. 

Miscellaneous. 

Saw  mills,  lath  mills,  edgers,  cut-off 
saws,  resaws,  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
tanks,  etc.  Write  for  list.  Also  a  full 
assortment  of  new  machinery.  Sole 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
“Leader”  injectors  and  jet  pumps.  Send 
for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 
1733  Powers  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— CHEAP. 

Two  new,  up-to-date  Patterson 
throwing  wheels.  Address 

BOX  10— BOSTON, 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  three-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Ev¬ 
erything  new  and  most  modernly 
equipped.  Good  clay  and  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  Bad  health  reason  for  selling.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6 — B.  T.  CO., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

STEAM  DRY  PAN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Practically  new;  only  60  days’  use;  60 
Inches  wide  by  55  feet  long;  3-inch  steam 
space  ;  pan  good  for  100-pound  pressure  ;  has 
drag  chain,  complete,  to  stir  and  drag  the 
material  over  the  pan.  This  pan  is  suitable 
for  drying  clays,  shales,  brick  and  minerals. 
Will  sell  cheap. 

TAMMS  SILICA  CO.,  Tamms,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  60  h.  p.  Boiler.  One  45  h.  p.  En¬ 
gine.  One  3  roll  Griffin  Mill,  grinds 
hardest  rock  to  any  mesh  wanted;  con¬ 
dition  absolutely  guaranteed.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  upon  application. 

HANCOCK  SHALE  BRICK  CO. 

10  3  cm  Hancock  Md. 

BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  ill  health  of  manager,  a 
practically  new  plant,  having  down- 
draft  kilns,  brick  and  steel  buildings,  lo¬ 
cated  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Plant  now  in 
operation,  plenty  of  shale  and  fire  clay 
for  the  manufacture  of  facing  brick, 
common  red  brick  or  block.  Capacity 
25,000  per  day.  Do  not  overlook  this 
opportunity.  Address 

BOX  12— ALLEGHENY, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  $12,500 

Large  acreage  of  tested  Brick 
Clay. 

Location :  Forty-five  miles  east 
of  New  Orleans,  fronting  half  mile 
on  main  line  of  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  and 
on  tide  water  bayou. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 
tested  on  one  of  their  End-cut  Au¬ 
ger  Brick  Machines,  9-foot  contin¬ 
uous  strata,  including  top  soil,  re¬ 
porting  that  the  clay  tested  pro¬ 
duced  good  building  brick,  with 
deep  red  color,  and  that  on  this 
material  their  machine  would  give 
its  full  rated  capacity. 

A  body  of  good  brick  clay  in  that 
alluvial  and  sandy  section  amounts 
to  a  practical  monopoly.  Address 
MONT  EYRIE  ORCHARDS, 
Blount  Springs,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — An  8-foot  dry  pan  in  fair 
condition.  Made  about  12,000,000  brick. 
Will  sell  for  $300  at  yard. 

NEWPORT  PRESSED  BRICK  AND 
STONE  CO., 

12  1  d  Newport,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  Fernholtz  dry  press  in 
first-class  condition.  For  particulars 
address 

W.  G.  BUSH  &  CO., 

12  1  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE. 

1  Berg  4-mold  dry  press. 

1  Frey-Sheckler  combined  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  No.  23. 

1  American  No.  25  Automatic  cutter. 

2  Raymond  9-foot  pug  mills. 

1  Bevel  gear  winding  drum. 

3  Wood  side-dump  clay  cars. 

1  No.  777  Raymond  auger  machine. 
3  Victor  represses. 

2  Piano-wire  screens. 

THE  FORT  SCOTT  BRICK  AND  TILE 
COMPANY, 

12  tf  d  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE. 

New  Centennial  brick  and  hollow 
ware  machine.  Madden  &  Co.  hollow 
ware  and  brick  machine,  transfer  cars, 
hollow  tile-cutting  table,  hollow  block 
or  conduit  cutting  table,  semi-automatic 
cutting  table,  11  ft.  off-bearing  table, 

10  ft.  pug  mill,  9  ft.  dry  pan,  clay  ele¬ 
vator,  115  double  deck  dryer  cars,  mine 
friction  hoist,  wagon  scales,  3,000  ft. 
12-inch  T  rail.  Full  equipment  shaft¬ 
ing,  hangers,  pulleys,  belting,  mine 
cars,  etc.  Must  be  moved  at  once  re¬ 
gardless  of  price. 

BRAZIL  WRECKING  CO., 

11  tf  d  Brazil,  Ind. 

WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  head  burner  of  brick  plant.  Know 
any  kind  of  kiln.  No.  1  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  12— C.  W.  F., 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— PARTNER 
To  locate  or  operate  tile  plant  in 
north-central  Indiana.  Get  bonus.  In¬ 
vestigate.  Address 

BOX  12— J.  B„ 

12  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

To  get  into  communication  with  par¬ 
ties  seeking  good  location  for  common 
and  fancy  brick,  tile  or  pottery  plant. 
Have  clay  in  abundance,  two  railroads 
and  four  small  common  brick  plants. 

CALLAHAN  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

12  1  cm  Callahan,  Fla. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  manager  by  one  skilled  in  every 
detail  of  brick  manufacture.  The  best 
of  references.  Address 

BOX  11— L.  I.  H., 

11  If  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Dodge  drive  pulley,  five- 
foot  diameter,  33-inch  face,  iron  center, 
wood-face  split.  Several  others  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices. 

ATLANTIC  MFG.  CO., 

12  2  d  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED. 

To  sell  an  interest  to  party  or  parties 
competent  to  take  full  charge  and  man¬ 
agement  of  a  large  street  paving  plant 
and  two  coal  mines,  both  mines  equip¬ 
ped  with  compressed  air  machinery. 
Mine  and  ship  our  own  coal.  Address 
A.  B.  CHARLES, 

12  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  clay  pulverizer.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Give  name  of 
manufacturer ;  state  capacity  of 
machine,  how  long  in  use,  and 
quote  lowest  spot  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  10-K, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED 

As  assistant  to  superintendent  on  a 
southern  plant,  an  intelligent,  indus¬ 
trious  and  strictly  sober  young  man 
ambitious  to  fully  learn  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  One  who  has  worked  with  pro¬ 
ducer-gas-fired  continuous  kilns  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  State  experience,  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected  to  begin 
with.  Address  BOX  12 — POWELL, 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Superintendent  wishes  re-engagement. 
Efficient  in  every  branch  of  the  trade. 
Have  been  superintending  plants  for 
fifteen  years  and  am  used  to  all  makes 
of  machinery,  up  and  down-draft  and 
continuous  kilns.  Guarantee  to  handle 
plant  at  least  possible  cost  in  fuel  and 
labor.  Would  take  cnarge  either  on 
salary  or  contract  by  the  thousand.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  12— FRED, 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — For  the  Northwest,  about 
January  1,  1912,  capable  superintend¬ 
ent  to  take  charge  of  new  plant  manu¬ 
facturing  wire-cut  brick,  fireproofing 
and  hollow  building  block.  Must  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  lines  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  understand  fully  waste 
heat  dryer,  and  continuous  kilns.  Give 
age,  references,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Only  a  first-class  man  re¬ 
quired.  A  man  that  has  and  can  make 
good.  A  splendid  opening  for  the  right 
man.  BOX  11— A.  E.  N., 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED— Party  to  take  one-third 
interest  in  40,000-capacity  stiff  mud 
brick  plant  on  asphalt  street  in  the 
heart  of  a  city  of  75,000.  Hard  coal 
region.  Coal  50  cents,  brick  $7.00. 
Finest  of  clays.  Best  of  markets.  It  is 
worth  investigating. 

BOX  12— WILKES, 

12  l  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

A  good  position  open  for  a  capable 
and  reliable  brick  yard  superintendent 
of  stiff  mud  plant,  making  paving  blocks 
and  face  brick  of  both  fire  clay  and 
shale;  a  man  who  can  become  finan¬ 
cially  interested  preferred  but  capabil¬ 
ity  and  reliability  are  first  qualifications 
that  will  be  considered;  send  recom¬ 
mendations  references  and  full  inform¬ 
ation.  Address  E.  B. 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— WORKING  PARTNER  IN 
BRICK  PLANT. 

One  who  can  purchase  an  interest 
and  practically  competent  to  take 
charge,  at  a  good  salary,  in  a  stiff  mud 
and  dry  press  plant  with  machinery  ca¬ 
pacity  of  20,000  per  day,  but  handicap¬ 
ped  by  reason  of  limited  kiln  capacity. 
At  present  burning  exclusively  fire 
brick  and  have  refused  more  orders  this 
year  than  have  been  filled.  Purchase 
money  to  be  invested  in  increase  of 
plant  and  output.  Will  entertain  sale  of 
entire  plant,  but  would  much  prefer  a 
desirable  associate.  The  plant  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  located  in  the  very  center 
of  the  industrial  district  of  Los  Angeles 
City.  References  required  and  given. 
Address  BOX  12 — LOS, 

12  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Manager  or  superintendent  of  brick 
or  tile  plant  where  parties  desire  the 
services  of  an  up-to-date  practical  man. 
Understand  the  business  from  clay  pit 
to  office.  Thirty  years’  experience  in 
erecting  and  operating  largest  plants 
in  the  country.  Practical  engineer  and 
machinist,  understand  burning  any  kind 
of  kiln,  up  or  down  draft,  using  wood, 
coal,  oil  or  gas  for  fuel  with  best  re¬ 
sults.  Understand  all  kinds  of  brick 
and  tile  machinery,  can  make  plans, 
erect  complete  plant  and  kilns.  Make 
any  kind  of  brick,  soft  mud,  stiff  mud, 
wire-cut,  vitrified  paving,  dry  press, 
face  and  ornamental  brick.  Handle  all 
kinds  of  labor,  and  know  what  a  day’s 
work  is  and  how  to  get  it.  Am  strictly 
sober.  Will  give  60  to  90  days’  trial 
to  demonstrate  what  I  can  do.  Address 
BOX  11— W.  D.  G., 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  at  present  in  charge 
of  a  large  paving  and  face  brick  com¬ 
pany  desires  change,  and  would  like 
to  connect  with  a  large  progressive 
concern  where  services  of  a  live  wire 
as  manager  will  be  appreciated.  Only 
those  needing  services  of  high  grade 
man  need  answer.  Would  invest  small 
amount  as  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Gilt  edge  references.  Address 

BOX  12— ST.  LOUIS, 

12  l  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

No  matter  where  located.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind 
of  real  estate  or  business  anywhere,  at 
any  price,  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 

10  tf  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  well  equipped  front  brick  plant  in  a 
good  southern  city  desires  to  increase 
its  business.  A  satisfactory  party  with 
$10,000  to  invest  will  receive  a  good 
position.  Particulars  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Address 

BOX  12— LON, 

12  3  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


GET  INTO  THE  ROOFING  TILE 
BUSINESS. 

It  is  the  coming  business  and  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  it  at  less  than  half 
price,  with  almost  complete  outfit  and 
an  abundance  of  clays  that  make  the 
best  of  this  product.  It  is  worth  your 
investigation.  Address 

A.  H.  MURRAY, 

12  2  cm  Cloverport,  Ky. 


BRICK  YARD  TO  LEASE. 

Twenty-five  acres  on  the  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  with  both  rail  and  water 
transportation,  and  only  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  San  Francisco  and  the  com¬ 
ing  World’s  Fair  in  1915.  Brick  manu¬ 
factured  at  this  plant  have  been  used 
in  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  bay  cities.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  brickmaking  op¬ 
portunity  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  12— THOMAS, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

KENTUCKY  FIRE  CLAY  LANDS. 

Will  sell  or  lease  on  favorable  terms, 
or  join  with  other  parties  in  building  a 
plant  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Good  open¬ 
ing  for  people  wishing  to  engage  in  this 
business  or  enlarge  their  present  hold¬ 
ings.  A  good  proposition  for  shipping 
crude  clay  for  fire  brick  and  glass  pots; 
best  quality;  economical  mining  condi¬ 
tions;  good  shipping  facilities,  large 
and  profitable  market.  Address 

KENTUCKY, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

PARTNER  DESIRED  AND  POSITION 
OPEN  FOR  A  MANAGER  OR 
SUPERINTENDENT 
of  firebrick  works,  hand  process,  making 
first-class  quality  of  fire  brick  for  coke 
ovens  and  furnaces.  A  man  desired 
who  can  buy  an  interest  and  assume 
greater  part  of  management.  Owners 
have  other  business  requiring  most  of 
their  time,  and  will  dispose  of  part  of 
their  stock  at  favorable  prices  and  on 
easy  terms  to  a  good  party,  well  rec¬ 
ommended,  who  can  give  the  business 
competent,  personal  attention.  State 
age,  experience,  habits,  how  much 
money  you  can  invest  within  a  year, 
and  send  recommendations  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  FIRE  BRICK, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


THE  BEST  LOCUTION  FOB  GLHYWORKEBS 

The  raw  materials  of  kaolin,  ball  clay,  stoneware  clay,  slip  clay,  saggar  clay, 
feldspar  and  silica  are  all  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Southeastern  States,  in 
ample  quantities  to  supply  the  largest  possible  demands. 

Fuel  is  Amply  and  Cheaply  Supplied  in  the  Southeast. 

In  1908  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimated  that  the  four  states  of  Georgia, 
Alabima,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  contained  an  available  supply  of  coal,  totaling 
over  69 y2  billion  tons,  and  the  average  price  at  the  mine  in  1909  for  the  four 
states  was  $1.15  per  ton,  the  fuel  and  coking  values  of  this  coal  being  unsurpassed. 
Natural  gas  is  also  available  in  some  sections  at  extremely  reasonable  rates. 

Close  investigation  will  satisfy  interested  parties  that  the  Southeast  is  the  best 
location  for  such  industries.  Write 

M.  V.  Richards,  L.  &  I.  Agent  Chas.  S.  Chase,  Western  Agent 

Southern  Ry.,  Room  1369,  or  Room  700  Chemical  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


11  2  d 
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WANTED! 

A  MAN  WITH  SOME  MONEY 

to  invest  in  the  brick  business  and  secure  a  good  opportunity,  with  or  without 
position.  If  a  position  is  desired  one  can  be  secured  either  as  superintendent, 
manager,  salesman  or  corporate  officer. 

Several  companies  and  individuals  desire  experienced,  capable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  men,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  invest  money  and  become  actively 
identified  in  the  further  development  of  established  plants  in  different  localities, 
making  paving  brick,  fire  brick  and  building  brick. 

Inducements  are  offered  in  undeveloped  properties,  carrying  rich  deposits 
of  fire  clay  analyzing  approximately  46%  silica,  39%  alumina;  the  best  in  the 
United  States  for  brick  for  lining  lime  and  cement  kilns,  coke  ovens  and 
furnaces.  This  property  is  well  and  favorably  located  for  western  and  southern 
business.  Parties  having  capital  to  invest  and  who  are  experienced  and  capable 
of  filling  positions  of  responsibility  in  such  an  undertaking  will  receive  every 
encouragement  in  establishing  such  an  enterprise. 

Manufacturers  contemplating  the  erection  of  new  plants  or  enlargment  of 
old  ones,  or  seeking  new  locations  are  especially  desired. 

Splendid  opportunity  also  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow- ware  glazed  pot¬ 
tery,  crockery,  enamel  brick  and  sanitary  ware,  and  almost  any  line  of  shale  or 
fire  clay  products. 

Unlimited  supply  of  best  raw  materials  at  low  cost.  Cheap  coal  and 
plenty  of  gas  at  reasonable  rates.  Close  to  best  markets  and  good  railroad 
accommodations. 

If  this  appeals  to  you  and  you  can  meet  the  requirements,  write  at  once. 

Address 

INDUSTRIAL  AGENT 

Care  The  Clay=Worker 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 


Right  and  left-hand  one,  two  and 
three-way  switches  of  various  gauges, 
radius  and  weight  rails  at  special  prices. 
THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


WESTERN  AND  PACIFIC  COAST 
CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION 

Clayworks  engineering.  Plans  for  com¬ 
mon,  face  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe 
and  pottery  plants;  for  dryers;  for  up¬ 
draft,  down-draft,  continuous  and  other 
kilns.  Clay  deposits  examined  and  test¬ 
ed.  Machinery  installed  and  operations 
supervised.  Clayworkers’  appliances, 
such  as  Engelhard  pyrometers,  Bristol 
recorders,  draft  gauges,  watchman’s 
clocks  and  others. 

GEIJSBEEK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
Blake-McFall  Bldg.  Portland,  Oregon. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE 

BRICK  AND  TILE  FACTORY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Sealed  bids  will  be  received  until  January  15th, 
1912,  at  address  given  below  for  the  purchase  of  a 
modern,  completely  equipped  factory  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  excellent  quality  building  brick,  drain 
tile  and  building  tile. 

Failure  of  owners,  due  solely  to  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  lack  of  sufficient  working  capital.  Plant 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  with  a  market 
which  comprises  this  city  and  the  rich  Willamette 
Valley  and  Columbia  River  Valley  farming  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all 
bids.  Cash  purchase  or  terms  will  be  considered. 
Write  to  undersigned  for  full  particulars. 

G.  M.  AMBROSE,  Receiver, 
Henry  Building, 

Portland,  Ore. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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^7~N£:  O Rrrt  £/' 

The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  cS  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


'R\TO  SZstRtR. 

Books  [or  BricKmaKers 

"T  hese  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 


on  Receipt  of 

Price. 

BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL  . 

$3.00 

CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffen,  C.  E. 

5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE, 
USES . 

PROPERTIES  AND 

5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . 

.  .  Owen  B.  Maginnis 

2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

..Frank  B.  Gilbreath 

3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

•  •••••••••••••••••••••••a** 

. . .  W.  D.  Richardson 

1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

1.50 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

.25 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THe>  — 


ROESSLER=H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


^  ^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese?  and 
all  Chemicals  used  hy  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

L/-..D;-,W.  E  ALAI  A  S  & 

if  dW1 


L. 

The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 
A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  34. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Jen  Ay  Slate  Goiitgc, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olsyworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  oourse  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


“AJAX” 

BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworRing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


F  RE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wn.„Us  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chilled  Brick  Machine 
Castings 

All  wearing  surfaces  hardened. 
Save  time,  prevent  frequent 
shut  downs. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  other  users. 

The  Wallace  Machine  and  Foundry  Co. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


$2.00 


THE  CLSIY-WOK.KE'K, 

OME  YEAR,  (IAf  ADVAMCE) 


$2.00 


If.- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi* 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  Clayworking 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 

The •  •  • 

Clay=W  or  Her. 

— -  ■  KATES  —.i.i 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as"ForSale,’'  ‘‘Wanted,’*  etc.,  the  *«te 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Av.r* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Beat,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Keeuite. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

*,«oo  two-inch  Pots;  3, joe  live-inch  Pots; 
4,000  tour-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Avs.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Something  New  in  Brick  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

ANY  KILN  OF  THE  MORRISON  OR  WINGARD  TYPE  CAN  EASILY  BE 
CHANGED  INTO  THE  DENNIS  DOUBLE  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  BricR- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 


County  and  State  Rights  For  Sale. 


The  kiln  walls  are  battered,  furnaces  are 
built  "within  the  walls,”  avoiding  expense  of 
outside  furnaces  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia¬ 
tion,  while  the  battered  side  walls  and  double 
arches  form  a  perfect  brace,  each  holding  the 
other  in  position.  In  proportion  to  capacity, 
these  kilns  can  be  built  for  less  money,  burned 
with  less  fuel,  and  water-smoked  and  burned  In 
less  time  than  any  other  kiln  upon  the  market, 
except  continuous  kilns,  the  heat  throughout 
burning,  is  under  perfect  control,  and  these  kilns 
will  burn  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  dry  pressed,  or  paving 
brick,  burning  practically  all  hard.  I  have  kilns 
built  under  this  patent  of  capacities  ranging 
from  100,000  to  500,000  brick,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  to  prospective 
buyers. 

Plans  for  round  and  square  down-draft  kilns. 
Also  plans  for  drying  off  round  kilns  by  taking 
the  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  to  a  green  one 
without  the  use  of  a  fan.  Wood  burning  kilns 
changed  into  coal  burners  and  to  down-draft 
kilns  or  up-draft  kilns  arched  over  like  down- 
draft  kilns. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimonials. 


Double  Up  and  Down  Draft  Klin. 
ADDRESS 

F.CU.  Dennis 

188  Bermuda  St., 
FlO^FOLiR,  Vfl. 


Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
"Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Clinton  pitiaiiit  Paint  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Pacing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


PHILLIPS  McLaren  CO. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburg  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  Prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


THE  ANTON  VOGT 

Latest  Improved 

Down=Draft  Kilns 

f  or 

Brick  and  Tile. 

Write  to 

Anton  Vogt,  Lewis,  Iowa. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 


Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy, 
worry  and  money. 

Gives  speed,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  beautiful  work. 
Single  shift.  Strictly 
visibe  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any 
make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold 
under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  and  on  easy 
terms. 

If  you  want  the  best 
value  in  a  typewriter 
ever  offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  221  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  „ .  ,  w  .  .  _  ,  .  _ 

Derby,  Conn.  Machines  Taken  in  Trade. 


$2.00 


&HE  CLAY-WORKER 

ONE  YEJtR  (IN  JtDVMNCE) 


$2.00 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

SencJ  for  Catalogues. 

DeanBmss 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


The  Yates  Patent  Down-draft  Kiln. 

Also  Continuous. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Also  refer  you  to  D.  W.  DeRosay,  General  Man¬ 
ager  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  Other 
references  given  if  desired. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


OVER  65  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  £  Co.33,Broadwa*’  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


1ST”  Send,  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Automatic  Improved 


Economical,  Efficient, 
Great  Capacity. 

FOR  CLAY,  COAL,  SAND,  MARL,  ETC 


Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.  68  William  Street,  New  York. 


COLUMBUS 
PIANO  WIRE  SCREEN 

(PATENTED) 

6  Sizes — Any  Mesh  Desired 

Center  Spacing  Bar 

2  Gauges  of  Wire 

Vibrator 

ASK  THE.  USER! 

The  Ceramic  Supply  €$  Construction  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


^gyjjT '.77/ig- 
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PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera- 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 

The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


and  PULLS  the  accum= 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula= 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen,  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


“POST”  SELF  ^CLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New-  Way 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  IB,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

jHj-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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If  you  want  to  stop  your  belting 
troubles  and  devote  the  time  thus 
saved  to  increasing  your  business, 
use  Leviathan  belts  for  power  trans¬ 
mission,  off-bearing,  conveying  and 
elevating. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  service  with  each 
Leviathan  belt  extends  beyond  pay¬ 
ment  until  it  has  made  good  to  the 
full.  We  expect  your  confidence  on 
this  alone. 


Subscribe  to  the  “MONTHLY" 


The  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Mantel,  Tile,  Grate 
and  kindred  goods  industries. 

$1.00  PER  YEAR. 

Full  of  interesting  trade  news.  Address 

THE  MANTEL,  TILE  AND  GRATE  MONTHLY 

Suite  407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Advertise  in  the  “MONTHLY” 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  NewYork, 
Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 

Main  Belting  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Montreal, 

Selling  Agents  in  Canada. 


It’s  the  best  trade  paper  in  th£  world  to 
reach  the  dealers  in  Mantels,  Tiles, 
Grates  and  kindred  goods,  as  well  as  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Contractors,  Builders,  etc. 

For  advertising  rates  address 

THE  BRAMWOOD  COMPANY 

State  Life  Bldg.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 

By  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

This  book  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  It  is  very 
comprehensive  and  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 

Price  $2.00 

sold  only  by  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MY  NEW  METHOD  OF  OPERATING 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Has  surpassed  all  others.  Superiority  in  economy  and  in  quality  of  products  burned. 
Successfully  applied  to  old-fashioned  kilns  and  for  all  grades  of  clay  products. 

Others  can  build  a  continuous  kiln, 

BUT  I  CAN  BOTH:— BUILD  IT— and  RUN  IT, 
and  I  can  prove  it.  Over  20  years  of  experience. 

RICHARD  B.  HOEHNE 

Civil  and  Ceramic  Engineer  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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Iniepenaent  ana  Suspended  pinners 

the  distinguishing  nnV  DAKIQ 
feature  of  our  Ulll  InliU 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON, WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO. 


749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York  Office,  88  =  90  keade  St. 


To  Save  You  Money. 


Drop  us  a  postal  today. 


The  many  sad  experiences  we  learn  of  every  day  where 
belt  users  are  duped  into  buying  one  of  the  numerous  inferior 
cheap  imitations  of  THE  GANDY  BELT  (red  stitched  cotton 
duck)  make  us  more  anxious  to  caution  you  to  “Look  for  the 
belt  with  the  green  edge”  and  the  trade  mark  shown  above, 
every  few  feet  of  its  length. 

Remember,  the  GANDY  BELT  is  backed  by  34  years  of 
success,  and  not  only  is  the  most  durable  and  satisfactory 
belting  for  driving,  elevating  and  conveying,  but  costs  only 
one-third  as  much  as  leather  and  is  25%  cheaper  than  rubber, 
yet  will  do  the  work  equally  as  well. 

We  want  to  send  you  actual  sample  of  the  GANDY  BELT 
and  additional  proof  of  the  big  saving  this  belting  would  be 
to  you. 


Th 


is 


TRADE 

MARK 


Eve 


ry 


Roll 


of 


PAT 


OFFICE 


These  Two  Identifying  Marks  Are  Put  There 


A  Complete  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 


INCLUDING 


STE.AM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 

Scott=Madden  Iron  WorKs  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWE1N  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE.  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOPIOTIVE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bide. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis,  107  Third  Ave.  No. 

New  York,  30^Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stif(-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO 
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The  Richardson- Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  P'urnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy.  , 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Dines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


Duty 

23,000,000 
Foot  Pounds 

Tests  have  shown  that  a  Pulsometer  will 
develop  a  duty  of  over  23,000,000  foot 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  coal.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  equal  to  the  duty  of  a  modern 
water  works  engine,  but  we  don’t  recom¬ 
mend  a  Pulsometer  for  this  service.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  better  than  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  reciprocating 
pump,  which  seldom  runs  over  15,000,000  foot  pounds. 

Some  engineers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  Pulsometer 
is  a  most  wasteful  type  of  pump.  This  isn’t  true,  as  the 
above  and  other  tests  will  show. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  Pulsometer  is  a  condensing  unit  and 
in  its  special  field  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  needs  practically 
no  attention,  requires  no  lubrication,  requires  no  foundation, 
and,  as  it  has  no  rubbing  surfaces  to  wear  out,  maintenance  is 
practically  nil.  Furthermore,  it  is  lighter  than  any  other 
pump  for  a  given  capacity  and  costs  less. 

With  this  array  of  facts  before  you,  can  you  afford  to  ignore 
the  Pulsometer  on  your  next  pumping  job?  If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  this  pump,  write  for  our  new  Pulsometer 
Handbook. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

14  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223  =  231  North  Jefferson  Street. 

I  No.  13 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  Macklind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 


BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrows. 

Everybody  duplicates  orders;  they  must  be 
used  to  be  appreciated. 

Price  $7.50  each. 

Stock  size  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 


If 


anted 


18 


inches 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 

James  W.  Hensley, 


Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAND  DRYER. 

Weight,  l,1001bs.  Every  brick  work  needs 
one.  Diameter  overall,  3  ft.  1  in.  Height  4  ft. 
9  in.  We  will  oe  glad  to  send  one  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  party  subject  to  ten  days’  trial  and 
approval.  We  sell  them  that  w'ay  and  not 
one  ever  came  back. 


HAIGH’S  IMPROVED  NEW  SYSTE.M  OF 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations. 

These  Kilns  can  be  seen  burning  Roofing  Tile,  Drain  Tile,  Dry  Pressed,  Facing,  Fire, 
Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick,  and  burning  from  5,000  to  200,000  brick  per  day. 

\  1  ' 

Points  of  Superiority: 

Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any 
nuisance.  We  save  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  and  half  the  labor  used  on  other  kilns. 

With  our  new  draft  flue  arrangement  we  get  absolutely  the  highest  economy.  Our 
new  waste  heat  arrangement,  both  for  water-smoking  in  the  kiln,  and  in  drying  the  brick 
in  the  dryer,  has  no  equal. 

We  claim  the  nearest  to  100%  No.  1  product,  and  want  you  to  see  them. 

This  Kiln  can  be  Fired  with  Coal,  Wood,  Oil,  Natural 

or  Producer  Gas. 

For  further  particulars  and  information  address 

H.  HAIGH 

Brickworks  Engineer,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 
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Revolving  Shovels  for  Clay  Excavation 

Progressive  clayworkers  recognize  revolving  steam  shovels  as  practically  indispensable  for  their  require¬ 
ments.  With  them  a  pronounced  favorite,  because  of  its  quick  action,  wonderful  efficiency  and  low  main- 
tenance  cost,  is 

The  Marion  Model  28,  with  5/8=Yd.  Dipper 

It  is  operated  entirely  by  one  man.  Swinging  in  complete  circles  in  both  directions,  it  will  dig  and 

deliver  material  at  any  point  within  its 
radius.  It  will  do  better  work  and  more 
of  it  at  far  less  cost  than  where  common 
hand  labor  is  employed.  It  is  an  ideal 
shovel  for  brickyard  work  where  only  a 
medium  capacity  is  required. 

While  regularly  mounted  on  traction 
wheels,  the  Model  28  can  readily  be  fitted 
for  operating  on  rails. 

For  larger  capacities  and  heavier  work 
we  build  bigger  revolving  shovels  as  well 
as  a  complete  line  of  standard  shovels 
equipped  with  dippers  ranging  from  Y 
to  6  cu.  yds.  in  size. 

Ask  for  Circulars  28,  35,  40  and  250. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO.  Desk  q,  Marion,  Ohio 


Digging  Clay  in  Plant  of  Woodland  Clay  Co.,  Woodland.  Ill. 


Chicago:  Monadnock  Block. 
New  York:  50  Church  St. 


San  Francisco:  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Montreal:  F.  H.  Hopkins  <S  Co. 


THE  GAS-FIRED 
FIRE-BRICK 

HOFFMANN  KILN 

Burns  1,000  Fire-Bricks 

With  5  Cwt.  of  Slack 

and  also  largest  Blocks. 


LABOUR 

SAVING 

GUARANTEED 


HAS  IT  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  YOU 
THAT  ALL  WORKS  possessing  genuine 
HOFFMANN  KILNS  Pay  Handsome  Dividends? 

The  same  applies  to  Hoffmann  Continuous  Tile,  Pottery,  Lime 

and  Cement  Kilns. 


HOFFMANN 

CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE, 
LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 

Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek. 
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You  Can  Save  Money 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE.  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get 
trade  knowledge  is  through  the  columns 
of  the  best  clay  journal,  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  successful 
manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on 
current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided, 
and  usually  is,  with  journals  devoted  to 
domestic  interests  and  to  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these  whether  literary  or  technical,  we 
offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of 
25%  to  50%  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States. 
Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the 
United  States  covering  additional  postage  required.) 

Tfie  Clay-Worker  GiuDDing  Offers: 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  °“r  Price 

Mantel, Tile  &  Grate  M.  1.00 
American  Magazine .. .  1.50 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping...  1.25 
McClure’s .  1.50 


$3.00 


$3.40 


Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER .....  .$2.00 
Country  Life  in  America  4.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munic.  Journal  &  Eng’r.  3.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

V  alue . $6.50 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Columbian .  1.50 

Current  Literature. ... .  3.00 

V alue. .....  $6.50 


$5.00 


$4.50 


$3.90 


CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Irrigation  Age . .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value. .....  $4.00 

CLAY= WORKER. .....  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Brickbuilder . .  5.00 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

World’s  Work .  3,00 

Value . $7.50 


CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Motor . . .  3.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Pearson’s . . .  1.50 


Value.  .....  $9.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete . 1.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Value . $5.00 


CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Munsey .  1.00 

Collier’s .  5.50 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping. . .  1.25 

Value . $4.75 

CLAY= WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.00 

Value . $8.00 


Our  Price 


$2.80 


$6.50 


$5.10 


$7.20 


$3.35 


$6.85 


$3.25 


$6.30 


CCHJz:  C t/^WO  trtTLdgCf 
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CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete..  . • .  1.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value. .....  $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

W Oman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Delineator .  1.00 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Concrete  Age .  1.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 

Value . $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Youth’s  Companion.  . .  1.75 
McClure’s .  1.50 

Value . .  $5.25 

CLAY-WORKER ......  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 
Youth’s  Companion  . . .  1.75 

Value. . $5.25 

CLAY- WORKER. . $2.00 

Scientific  American _  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value _ _ _  $9.50 

CLAY- WORKER. ....  .$2.00 

Outing . 3.00 

Technical  World  _ _ _  1.50 

Success........ . 1.00 

Value . .  $7.50 

CLAY- WORKER .....  .$2.00 
Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 
Leslie’s  Weekly. ..... .  5.00 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  1.50 

Value . .$6.50 

CLAY- WORKER . .$2.00 

Century. . . . 4.00 

Current  Literature. _  3.00 

Value . $9.00 


Our  Price 


$3.00 


$3.25 


$5.10 


$3.75 


$4.00 


$6.75 


$5.50 


$6.40 


$4.20 


$6.50 


CLAY- WORKER . $2.00  0ulJ^ce 

Country  Life . .  4.00 

Delineator .  1.00  os 

McClure’s.............  1.50 

Value. .....  $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads . 1.00 

Popular  Magazine .  3.00  $4.50 

Value. .....  $6.00 

CLAY= WORKER ......  $2.00 

Scribner’s .  3.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  $5.75 

Value _ _ _  $8.00 

CLAY- WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  2.50 

Delineator .  1.00  $3.75 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY- WORKER ......  $2.00 

World  Today. .  1.50  M  „ 

Hampton’s . .  1.50  «p3.5U 

Value. .....  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Cosmopolitan - .....  1.00 

Century .  4.00  $5.75 

Value . $7.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want ,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazines  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Clay-  Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Pub.  Clay= Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be- 
gining  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 


Name . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  No . . . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired.... . 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

# 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  BricKmakers’  Manual,  by  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J. 
A.  Reep.  Price  $3.00. 

An  illustrated  hand-book  for  ready  reference,  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  to  start  a  yard,  and  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  brick,  from  handling 
the  clay  from  bank  to  machine  to  the  finished  product,  includ¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  erecting  dryers,  kilns,  etc. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen.  Price 
$5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays;  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses*  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay,  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of  mining 
and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  Earth,  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
Invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

3> 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 
Price  $1.50. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen,  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 
25  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots  of 
1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LEAVENWORTH  POST 


ALBERT  T.  REID,  PRESIDENT 


THE  POST 


FRED  W.  JAMESON,  Secretary 


LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 


The  t3.  W.  Raymond  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen 


October  27,  1911, 


In  response  to  yours  of  October  25th,  we  have 

i 

sent  you  under  separate  cover  to-day,  six  copies  of  our 
issue  of  October  19th.  We  will  make  no  charge  for.,  these 
and  trust  you  will  find  them  useful. 

The  writer  of  thi3  accompanied  a  delegation  of 
prison  wardens  from  all  over  the  United  States  on  a  visit 
to  this  brick  making  plant  and  i;hey  were  greatly  interested 
in  your  machinery  and  well  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the 
brick  turned  out  by  it. 

Senator  Stillings,  whose  hobby  is  road  building, 
haB  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  brick  plant  at  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary,  at  Lansing,  and  was  particularly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  quality  of  the  brick  manufactured  at  the 
Military  Prison,  and  could  only  attribute  its  superiority 
over  the  Lansing  brick,  which  is  from  the  same  material,  to 
the  improved  machinery  used. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  POST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


Mgr. 
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“This  is  What 

They  All  Say — ” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Brick  Plant  of 

Tut  MM  Stales  Hilary  Prison 


at 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
is  equipped  with 

2 — Raymond  9  ft.  Standard  Dry  Pans 
2 — Raymond  Cup  Elevators 
1 — Raymond  Piano  Wire  Screen 
1— Raymond  10  ft.  Standard  Pug  Mill 
1— Raymond  “777”  Brick  Machine 
1 — Raymond  No.  2  Automatic  Cutter 
1 — Raymond  Victor  Repress 

1— Raymond  10  Tunnel  Radiated 
Heat  Dryer 


— And  They  Said, 

“—particularly  delighted  with  the 
quality  of  the  brick  manufactured  at 
the  Military  Prison,  and  could  only 
attribute  its  SUPERIORITY  over  the 
Lansing  brick,  which  is  of  the  same 
material  TO  THE  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  USED.” 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clay  Working  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE,  RAYMOND  HERCULES 

BRICK  MACHINE 


Among-  the  numerous  improvements  made  in  our-  machines  for  the  year  of 
1912  the  Soft  Mud  machinery  has  come  in  for  its  full  share  and  the  Hercules  Soft 
Mud  machine  is  now  constructed  with  a  vastly  improved  pushout  device,  making;  a 
positive  return  and  of  such  shape  and  size  to  insure  sufficient  bearing-  at  this  im¬ 
portant  point  that  it  will  not  stick  nor  clog;  in  any  manner. 

The  safety  feature  of  the  pushout  device  has  not  been  lost  Sight  of,  but  has 
been  improved  over  the  old  method  by  paying"  more  attention  to  the  workmanship 
and  every  part  of  the  machine  now  is  put  together  with  the  same  care  and  precision 
as  are  the  most  careful  adjustments  on  our  Automatic  Cutting  Tables.  The  result 
of  this  is  clear,  making  as  it  does  a  higher  grade  machine,  smoother  working,  better 
product  and  longer  life. 

Photographs  and  full  description  of  this  improved  machine  are  yours  for  the 
asking. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Mr.  Clayworker-This  is 

YOUR  SHOW  ” 


Go  Where  the  Buyers  Are 

The  man  who  has  some  brick  to  sell, 

And  tells  his  story  down  a  well, 

Will  never  reap  the  golden  dollars 

Of  he  who  joins  the  show  and  hollers. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  will  be  the  opportunity  of  recent  years  to  find  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  product.  Architects,  Contractors  and  Builders  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  taking  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Exposition.  They  all  want  to  see  what  the 
Clay  Products  people  have  to  offer,  and  they  will  arrive  in  the  Coliseum  in  March  to  be 
shown.  These  are  the  people  most  manufacturers  would  like  to  see  and  talk  to,  and  the 
Exposition  will  afford  the  opportunity.  It  becomes  important  that  displays  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  creditable  to  the  trade  are  shown  in  an  attractive  way.  You  should  see 
that  your  best  selling  samples  are  there,  and  that  they  are  backed  by  your  best  selling 
talk.  A  weakness  anywhere  along  the  line  would  be  an  unfortunate  mistake.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  get  business,  Mr  Clayworker,  so  get  busy.  If  you  think  you  al¬ 
ready  have  a  pretty  fair  business  you  can  either  improve  its  volume  or  quality  at  the  Ex¬ 
position,  and  you  can  also  prevent  some  other  manufacturer  getting  a  part  of  it  away 
from  you. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Stay  Out - This  is  YOUR  Show 

It  will  benefit  your  interests  and  help  in  increasing  your  sales  anyway,  but  it  will 
be  doubly  valuable  if  you  have  your  products  properly  displayed  in  a  suitable  exhibit 
space  for  the  inspection  of 

100,000  PAIRS  OF  EYES. 

Write  NOW  for  floor  plan  and  particulars  regarding  reservation  of  space.  You 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  last  minute. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION  CO. 

815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 


WE  STARTED  MAKING  A  SPECIAL 
BELT  FOR.  THE  BRICKMAKER 

Twenty-Six  Hundred 

Leading  BricK  and  Clay  Plants 
Are  Now  Using  the  Sawyer  Belt 

SAWYER  BELTS  ARE  MADE  IN  SEVERAL 
DIFFERENT  CONSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE 
VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  SERVICE 

A  PROPER  BELT  FOR  EVERY  CONDITION 


What’s  the  Use  of  Waiting? 

Our  next  ad  won’t  offer  a  better  belt — 

A  better  belt  cannot  be  made - 

Write  your  wants  and  troubles 

T o  our 

Engineering  Department 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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EARNING  CAPACITY. 

The  thing  which  gives  value  to  any  machine  is  its  earning  capacity.  The  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  brick  machinery  depends  as  much  on  strength  and  thorough  con¬ 
struction  as  anything.  Most  brickmakers  have  learned  this  in  the  expensive  School 
of  Experience.  When  a  machine  is  broken  down  its  earning  capacity  and  its  value 
is  gone.  Continued  results,  therefore,  determine  the  economic  value  of  a  machine, 
rather  than  first  cost.  On  this  basis  “New  Haven”  Machines  have  proven  to  be 
the  least  expensive  on  the  market. 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machine. 

Because  of  their  simplicity,  unusual  strength,  and  excellent  construction,  “New 
Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machines  are  seldom  out  of  repair,  and  hence  earn  more  and 
are  much  more  valuable  to  their  owners  than  the  light  weight  affairs  that  break  so 
often.  They  do  better  work  than  is  possible  with  less  powerful  machines.  It  will 
pay  any  prospective  buyer  to  think  seriously  about  this  matter  of  earning  capacity, 
and  look  into  the  merits  of  the  “New  Haven”  Machine  from  that  point  of  view. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit 


Invented 


This  remarkable  combination  is  one  that  everyone  whether  young-  or  old  will 
find  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  toy  or  trinket,  but 
a  practical  combination  of  several  useful  tools  all  in  one  that  one  needs  ofttimes 
when  there  is  nothing  else  suitable  within  reach.  Carried  in  the  VEST  POCKET 
or  kept  in  the  DESK,  it  is  always  within  reach  and  ready  for  immediate  use  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises. 

To  smokers  it  will  prove  a  boon,  as  it  is  a  perfect  Cigar  Clip.  As  a  Screwdriver, 
as  a  Light  Hammer,  as  a  Nail  Clip  and  File,  as  a  Wire  Cutter  and  for  innumerable 
uses  that  either  Scissors  or  Knife  may  be  put  to  it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  little  tool  chest  all  in  one  compact  device,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
combination  and  the  excellence  of  the  kit  both  in  material  and  construction  makes  it 
a  marvel  of  convenience. 

Once  seen  and  used,  you  will  not  willingly  be  without  it.  Scissors  are  no  more 
feminine  than  is  a  Jack  Knife,  and  this  C.-W.  Vest  Pocket  Kit  is  really  the  more  use¬ 
ful  of  the  two.  The  inventor  has  out-Edisoned  Edison  in  this  clever  combination 
which  is  offered  FREE  with  every  new  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Clay  “Worker  and  V.  P.  Kit,  $2.00.  C.=W.  Vest  Pocket  alone,  $1.00. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  CIay= Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  C.-W.  VEST  POCKET 
KIT  and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CEAY-WORKER  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discon¬ 
tinued. 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enqlosed  find  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . , . 

Street  and  Number . 


The 

Handiest 

Combination 

Ever 


Etegairt  leather  shea  th 

AN  ARTICLE  OF  REAL  MERIT. 

OAN  BE  USED  IN  A  THOUSAND  WAVS 
AROUND  the;  home;  AND  OFFICE. 


County 


State 
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For  Medium  Size  and  Small  Plants 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for  10,000  to  12,000 
four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  15,000  to  18,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay  up  in  fine  shape. 

Note  the  heavy  Gears,  Granulating  Knives.  Hopper  can  be  built  up  to  any  height,  and 
it  will  feed  the  clay  just  as  you  want  it. 

It  is  low  in  price,  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  Write  for  prices. 

Builders  of 
Madden  Machinery 


Sold  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 


THE  ARBUCKLE  GRANULATING  CLAY  FEEDER. 

A  Great  Addition  to  the  MADDEN  Line. 


Built  With  Either 
Bevel  or  Spur  Gear  Drive. 


This  new  Granulating  Feeder  has  several  advantages  over  any  other  on  the  market. 

The  Granulating  Knives  will  do  more  pugging  and  prepare  the  clay  better  than  any  other 
machine  built. 

The  machine  is  built  stronger  than  others.  Larger  shafts,  stronger  gears;  hopper  larger 
and  more  substantial.  The  adjustable  gate  in  end  of  hopper  controls  the  feed  perfectly.  A 
splendid  machine  taking  the  place  of  both  Feeder  and  Granulator  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


Two  Shaft  Feeder. 
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Purchase  now.  Pay  for  it  when  started  in  the  spring.  Help  us  at  the  same  time 
putting  yourself  in  position  for  an  early  start  the  right  way  next  year. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Drawings  Showing  Detailed  Construction  of  the 

FAMOUS  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 


— - 


Note  the  heavy  rolls  which 
are  thoroughly  chilled. 

Large  shafts  made  of  steel. 

Ring  oiling  bearings,  the 
best  and  latest  pattern. 

The  heavy  and  rigid  frame 
construction. 

Nothing  cheap  or  flimsy  in 
the  construction.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  fully  equal  to  do  all 
claimed  for  it. 


No  Tile  or  Brick  Manufacturer 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  ma¬ 
chine. 

It  grinds  the  clay,  leaving  it  in  a 
loose,  open  condition  so  it  will  take 
water,  and  is  easily  tempered. 

Will  not  choke  or  clog  from  wet, 
sticky  or  hard,  dry  lumps. 

Grinds  the  small  stones  and  sepa¬ 
rates  the  large  ones. 


We  make  a  specialty 
of  Disintegrators  and 
Crushers,  and  are  in 
position  to  furnish  them 
of  any  desired  capacity, 
Guaranteeing  Results. 


Sectional  View  of  the  Potts  Disintegrator. 

We  manufacture  Mold  Sanders,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators, 
Hoists,  Cars,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Molds. 

Get  our  prices . 

G  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


► 

The  Big  Wonder  BricR  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

1 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing-  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay- Worker  for  1911,  for  $2.00. .  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,' *an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 

=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  fho  Office  14  telIs  y°u  how  to  d:’vide  each  word  into  sylla- 
L11C  VAI11LC  hies;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 
reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
6ide  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  n  J  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5$  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  tho  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following: 

It  Contains  All  th©  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
cludmg  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning.  _ 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

Proper  Us©  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

Th©  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
tollowmg  the  definitions,  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
j°*  PlacmS  ^em  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
sumx  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 

ai\,?xPedien^  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 

utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Ilome,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor- 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  ia  Colors. 

IOOO  PAGES  SIZE  5i  x  Si  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

9 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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Brewer  Horizontal  Brick  Machines  are  built  in  three  sizes,  ranging-  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  5,000  bricks  per  hour,  in  weight  from  5,000  to  14,000  pounds.  In  many 
cases  the  machine  rated  at  2,000  brick  per  hour  is  making  3,500  and  the  5,000  machine 
7,500.  The  rated  capacity  is  low,  the  weights  are  high  in  proportion. 


ME!! 


iRtWEB 


mm 


eREWEB 


IREWEB 


mm 


SREWEK 


eREWEB 


eREWEB 


mm 


HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINES 


Some  Features  of  Construction. 


The  knives  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel;  each  one  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  expressing  screws  or  augers  and  the  casings  which  sur¬ 
round  them  are  made  of  white  iron.  The  bearings  are  self-oiling.  The  backthrust 
bearings  are  self-oiling,  self-aligning  and  adjustable  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  ex¬ 
pressing  screw.  The  hoppers  are  kept  clear  by  a  feed  roll  which  does  not  clog.  The 
gear  frames  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  gears  are  semi-steel.  The  mounting  is  self- 
contained. 

Full  specifications  in  our  catalog.  Ask  for  it. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Z~HE: 
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Bonnot  Machinery  for  Satisfactory  Service 


No.  10  Auger  Machine.  Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 


GET  OUR  CATALOG. 


ASK  THOSE  WHO  USE  THEM. 


Only  Rotary  Automatic  Cutting  Table  With  Cutting  Frame  Next  to  Die  of  Machine. 

Capacity  100,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in 
two  sizes,  “50”  and  “60,”  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour 
or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of 
the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has 
a  swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  slid¬ 
ing  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken 
wires  while  the  frame  is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the 
thickness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed, 
when  the  platen  can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can 
be  furnished  to  prevent  ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick. 
This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has 
been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut, 
avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can 
also  be  especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  pav¬ 
ing  blocks.  The  Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest 
sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


wo 
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E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


Size  20  Rotating1  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 y2  in.  by  iy2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our 
well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick’machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 


Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Miils  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The 
above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for 
most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars. 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines 
embody  many  desirable  features.  We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all 
sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We  believe  we  are  in 
position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


•h3HHOA\.-avio  anx  uonuapi 


3£dj>  C£>-rf 
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MODEL  “K”  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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1912  A  Drain  Tile  Year 


T 


HERE  are  off  years  in  drain  tile  as  in  the  apple  crops;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  1912  will  be  a  banner  year  in  the  drain 
title  industry,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  all  the  drain  tile  manufacturers 


to  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 


Many  plants  which  make  good  drain 
tile  in  the  small  sizes  are  unable  to  bid 
on  contracts  calling  for  the  large  sizes 
of  tile,  and  consequently  are  shut  out 
of  much  profitable  business.  Why  not 
get  into  line  to  bid  on  the  big  business 
as  well  as  small  business?  To  make 
large  tile  at  low  cost,  all  you  need  is  the 


Stevenson 

Press 


Many  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  equipped  with  the 
Stevenson  Press,  and  it  is  making 
“Good”  wherever  installed. 

The  Stevenson  press  is  made  in  a 
number  of  different  sizes  to  meet  all 
requirements.  It  will  pay  you  to  figure 
with  us  and  let  us  tell  you  what  an 
equipment  for  your  needs  will  cost. 
We  can  give  you  some  facts  regarding 
this  matter  which  will  interest  you. 


THE  STEVENSON  CO 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Mention  Thk  Clat-Wokkeb. 
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For  Sixty 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Clay 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Twenty=four  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  sold  during  month 

of  October,  1911,  and  all  of  them  to  experienced  workers 

in  clay. 


We  sold  over  twelve  thousand  horsepower  in  boilers  during  the 
same  month  and  also  many  engines. 


Write  for  Special  Bulletins  and  Specifications. 

Manufacturing  Co. 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Work  e*. 
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,  4.1  I 

Two  Interesting:  Pagfes  for  Manufacturer 


The  Fate  “Premier"’ 
Machine.  Too  well 
known  to  need  any 
description.  The 
best  Block  or  Fire 
Proofing  machine 
made  anywhere  by 
anybody. 


The  standard  Bensing 
Automatic  Tile  Table, 
arranged  for  cutting 
Hollow  Blocks  in  sizes 
from  9^x4^8,  but  it  will 
cut  any  block  not  larger 
than  10x12  inches.  Can 
be  built  to  cut  any  length 
from  12^  to  14  inches. 


Bensing’s  End  Cut 
Brick  Table,  cutting 
hollow  end  cut  brick. 
Is  equipped  with  belt 
delivery  and  friction 
device,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for 
this  work. 


The  J.  D.  FATE,  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Equipment  C< 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 


mm 


% 
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tf  All  Types  of  Hollow  Building:  Ware, 


This  is  a  special  Bensing  Auto¬ 
matic  Table  for  large  Hollow 
Blocks.  It  will  handle  blocks  as 
large  as  18  inches  wide  by  9  inches 
high.  The  length  of  cut  can  be 
anything  desired,  from  9  inches  to 
18  inches.  Fitted  with  roller  rack 
delivery. 


Bensing  Automatic  Table 
for  cutting  Hollow  Blocks, 
Face  Blocks  or  Hollow  Fire 
Proofing.  It  will  handle 
blocks  11  inches  high  by  12 
inches  wide,  and  will  cut  in 
multiples.  It  has  belt  de¬ 
livery. 


This  Bensing  Automatic  Table 
has  roller  rack  delivery  and 
friction  driving  device.  Can  be 
built  for  any  multiple,  and  will 
handle  blocks  11  inches  high  by 
13  inches  wide. 


=: 


Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 


layton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 


Mention  The  Clay- Work**. 


December,  1911 


Vol.  LVI,  No  <r 


1912 


14  Years  of  Constant  Satisfactory  Service 

In  Many  Clay  Plants 


Is  the  Record  of  the  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 


Why  continue  with  your  old  clay  screen  from  which  today  the  product  is 
entirely  too  coarse,  tomorrow  too  fine,  next  day  scarcely  anything,  and  always 
requiring  constant  attention. 

_  FIGURE  up  the  cost  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  PERFECT  CLAY 
SCREEN  that  will  give  you  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  CLAY 
The  same  fineness  every  day  in  the  year  and  you  get  every  pound  of  clay  that 
is  fine  enough  for  your  product. 

Just  think  what  it  costs  to  have  a  man  cleaning  and  breaking  up  your 
screen,  and  then  not  get  capacity  or  proper  fineness.  THE  PERFECT  CLAY 
SCREEN  is  automatic,  self  cleaning,  and  the  plates  last  many  times  as  long  as 

d°  screen  Increased  and  inproved  output  at  less  cost,  is 

our  GUARANI  EE.  Let  us  try,  if  we  don’t  do  it  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU 
ONE  CENT. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


LAKEWOOD 


Our  Dump  cars  discharge 
quickly  and  cleanly.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  left  in  car  after  tilting. 
Will  not  jump  the  track.  All 
steel.  Bodies  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Reinforced  corners 
and  angles.  No  pins  or 
chains  to  prevent  tilting  the 
car. 


The  quicker  you  write  the  sooner  you 
will  get  information.  Do  it  NOW. 
Do  not  procrastinate. 


OHIO  CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 
GO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"4/ 
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SPECIALS  FOR  SALE. 

Victor  Repress,  second  hand. 
Eagle  Repress,  second  hand. 
20  Rack  Cars. 


Branches 

1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

1205  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Workxk.  ^ 
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